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THE DIAEY OF ANNE BOI>WAY. glass, and to saj if she had nothing to be 
IN TWO CHAPTEES. CHAWEB «(<# FIRST. thankful for then; for Mary is a very pretty 
March 3rd, 184(>. A long letter to-day girf, and would look still prettier if she could 
from !^bert, which snrprised and vexed and ^ more cheerful aud dress neater. However, 
fluttered me so, that I have been udly my conaplunrat did no good. She rattled her 
beliind-hand with my work ever since. He spoon impatiently in her tea-cup, and said, 
writes in worse spirits than last time, and “ If I was only as good a hand at neeillowork 
absolutely <leolares that he is poorer even as you are, Anne, 1 would change faces with 
than when he went to America, and that he the ^lieti; girl in London.” “Not you! ” 
has made ini his mind to come home to says I, laughing. She looked at me for a mo- 
Ixmdon. How happy I should be at this ment, and shook her head, and was out of the 
news, if he only returned to me a prosperous room before I could get up and stop her. She 
man ! As it is, though I love him dearly, I always runs off in that way when she is going 
cannot look forward to the meeting him to cry, having a kind of pride about lettiv^ 
again, disappointed and broken down and other people see her in tears, 
poorer th.au ever, without a feeling almost of March 6th.—A fright about Mary. I had | 
dread for both of us. I was twenty-six last not seen her all day, as she does not work at !' 
birthday and he was thirty-three ; and there the same place where I do; and in the even- 
seems less chance now than ever of our being ing she never came down to have tea with ' i 
married. It is all I can do to keep myself by me, or sent me word to go to her. So just 
my uecdle ; and his prospects, since he foiled before I went to bod I ran up-stairs to say 
in the small stationery business three years good-night. She did not answer when 1 
ago, are worse, if possible, than mine. Not knocked; and when I stepped softly into the 
that 1 mind so much for myself; women, in room I saw her in bed, asleep, with her work 
all w’ays of life, and especially in my dress- not half done, lying about the room ii the 
making way, learn, I think, to be more untidiest way. There was nothing remark- 
patient than men. What I dread is Eobert’s able in that, and 1 was just going away on 
despondency, and the hard straggle he will tip-toe, when a tiny bottle and wine-glass 
have in this cruel city to get hisoread—^let ion the chair by her bed-side caught my eye. 
fdune making moneyenou^ to marry me. So I thought she was ill and had been taking 
little as poor people want to set up in house- physic, and looked at the bottle. It was 
keeping and be happy together, it seems bard marked in lafge letters, “Laudanum — 
that they can't get it when they are honest Poison.” My heart gave a jump as if it was 
aud hearty, and willing to work. The clergy-' going to fly out of me. 1 laid hold of her 
man said in his sermon, last Sunday evening, with both hands, and shook her with all 
that all things were oniered for the best, and my might. Sfae_ was sleeping heavily, aud 
we are all put into the stations in life that woke slowly, as it s^med to me—but still 
are pruperest for us. I suppose he was right, she did wake. I tried to pull her out of { 

being a very clever gentleman who fills the bed, having heard that people ought to be | 

church to crowding; but I think I shonid always walked up and down when they have 
have uuderatood him better if 1 had not been taken laudanum; but she resisted, and 
very hungry at the time, in coupcquence of my pushed me away violently, 
own station in life being‘nothing but Plain “Anne!” says she in a fright. “For 
Needlewoman. gracious sake, what’s come to you ! Are yon 

March 4th. Mary Mallinson came down to out of your senses 1 ” 
my room to take a cup of tea with me. I read “ O, Mary ! Mary 1 ” says I, holding up 
her bits of Eolieit’s letter, to show her that the bottle before her, “If I hadn’t come in 

if she lias her ti'oubles, I have mine too ; but when I did——” And 1 laid bold of her to 

I could not jt>«eCeod in cheering her. She says shake her again. 

she is boiti to misfortune, and that, as long She looked puzzled at me for a moment— 
bi(^^ she can remember, she has never then smiled (the first time 1 bad seen her do 
had 'ihe least morsel of luck to be so for miuiy a long day)—then put her amn 
thankful for I told her to go and look if my round my neck. 
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“Don’t be frightened about me, Anne," 
she nays, “ 1 am not woith it, and there is no 
need.’’ 

“No need!" says I, out of bre^h. “No 
need, nrheu the bottle has got Doison marked 
on it! 

“ Poison, dear, if you lake it all,” says 
Mary, looking at me very tenderly ; “ and a 
night’s rest if you only take a little.” • 

1 watched her &r a moment; doubtfuh 
whether 1 ought to believe what she sidd, or 
to alarm the £)use. Jlut there w.rn no slee{ji- 
ness now in Ecr eyes, and nothing drowsy in 
her voice ; and she sat up in bed quite easily 
without auything to Hup|x>rt her. 

“You have giveu me a dreadful fright, 
Mary,” says 1, sitting down by her in the 
chair, and beginning, by this time, to feel 
rather faint alter being staiided sa 

She jumped out of bed to get me a drop sf 
water; aud kissed me, and said how sorry die 
was, and how undeserving of so much interest 
being l.iken in her. At the same time, she 
tried to possess herself of tiie laodauum* 
bottle which I still kept cuddled up tight in 
my own hands. 

“ No,” says I. “ You have got into a low- 
•i^rited desimii-ing way. I won’t trust you 
with it.” I 

“ I urn .-ifrai 1 J can’t do without it,” says ^ 
Mary, in hei u-.iial quiet, hoiieless voice. 
“What with woik tluit I caai’t get through I 
as I ou‘,iit, and troubles liiat I can’t help 
thinking of, sleep won't come to me unless 1J 
take a lew diojis out of that Ijottle. Don’t 
keep it away from me, Anne; it’s the only 1 
thing in the world that makes me forget 
myself.” i 

“ Forget yourself! ” says I. “ You have 
no right to talk in that way, at your age. I 
There’s something horrible in the notion of a 
girl of eighteen sleeping with a bottle of 
Liiukauum by her bedside eveiy night. We 
all of us bave our troubles. IJaven’t 1 got 
mine 1 ” 

“ You can do twice the work I can, twice 
as well as me,” says Mary. “ You are never 
scolded ami rated at for awkwardness with 
your needle; and 1 always am. You can 
jiay for your room everjr week; and 1 am 
tiiiee weeks in debt for mine.” 

“A little more practice,” says I,“aud a 
little mor^ courage, and you will soon do 
better. You have got all your life before 
yon— 

“ I ^vish I was at the end of it,” says Sbe, 
breaking in. *' I’m alone in the world, and 
my life’s no good to me.'’ 

“You ought to he ashamed of yourself for 
saying so,” says I. “ Haven’t you got me for 
a friend. Didn’t I take a fancy to you when 
first yon left your stepmother, and came to 
lodge in this house ? And haven’t I been 
sisters with you ever since 1 SupjiOHe you 
are alone in the world, am I much better off? 
I’m an orphan, like you. I’ve almost as 
many things in pawn as you; and, if your 
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pocf ets are empty, mine have only got nine- 
pence in them, to Iasi me for all the rest of 
the week,” 

“Your father and mother were honest 
people,” says Mary, obstinately. “ My Aothcr 
ran away from home, aud died in a hospital. 
My father was always drunk, aud always 
besding me. My stepmother is as good as 
dein, for all she cares about me. My only 
brother is thousands of miles away iii foreign 

E ai%s, and never wz’itos to me, aud never 
dps me witli a fitrtliiug. My sweet¬ 
heart —” 

She stopped, aud the red flew into her 
face. 1^ knew, if she went on that way, she 
would onlj get to the saddest pai't of her sad 
story, and give both hei^elf aud me uuzieees- 
sary pain. 

“ My sweetheart is too ]) 00 r to marry me, 
Mary,” I said, “ So I’m not so much to he 
epvied, even there. Dut let’s give over dis- 
putiug which is worst off. Lie down iu bed, 
aud let me tuck you up. I’ll put a stitch or 
two into that work of yours while you go to 
sleep.” 

Instead of doing what T told her, she burst 
out crying (be'uig very like a child iu some of 
her ways), aud hugged me so tight round 
the neck, tiiat she <]uite hurt me. 1 lot her 
go on, till she had yvoru her.^elf out, aud was 
obliged to lie down. I'.veu then, her last few 
woiis, before sbe dTOjiped oil' to sleep, were 
such as I was half-soiry, li.alf-frightened, to 
Lear. 

“ I won’t ])lague you long, Anne,” size said. 
“ I haven't courage to go out of tlie woz'ld as 
you seem to fear I shall. l>ut I begazz uzy 
life wretchedly, aizd wi-etcliedly 1 am seu- 
tcnced to end it.” 

It was of no use lecturing her again, for 
she closed her eyes. I tucked her up as 
neatly as I could, .and put her petticoat over 
her; for the bed-clothes wei'e scanty, and 
her hands felt cold. She looked so pretty 
aud delicate os she fell asleep, that it qiiile 
made my heart ache to see hez‘, after such 
talk as we had held together. I just wazteil 
long enough to ho quite fjpre that she wzis iu 
the laizd of dreams ; thezz ezizptied the hor¬ 
rible laudanum-bottle iulo the gz'ate, took up 
her half-done work, and, goizig out softly, left 
her for that night. 

March Gth. Sent off a lung letter to 
Bobert, begging and entreatmg him not to 
be so dowzi-hcaztod, and jzot to leave Ame- 
rzoa without makuig .another effort. I told 
him I could bear any trial except the wretch¬ 
edness of seeing him come Imok a helpless, 
broken-down mazz, trying uselessly to mgin 
life again, when too old for a change. It was 
ZK>t till after I had posted my own letter, and 
read over parts of Kobez*t’s again, that the 
suspicion suddenly floated ac^^me, for the 
first time, that he might have sul^foi Eug- 
lazid immediately after writzzzg to ms. Tji»ere 
were expresrioizs in the letter which se^ed 
to indicate that he IzziA some such headlong 










project in his mind. And jjret, surelyiif'lt 
■were bo, 1 ought to have noticed them at the 
fimt reading. I can, only hope I am wrong 
in mypreaent interpretation,of mu(& of wh^t 
he iSs ■written to me—^hope it earnestly for 
both our .sakes. 

This has been a doleful day for me. I have 
been uneasy about Kobert, and' nneasy about 
Mary. My mind is haunted-by those last 
words of hers : “ 1 began my life w;retch^y, 
and wretchedly I am sentenced to end it.” uer- 
usual melancholy way of talking never pro¬ 
duced the same impression on me that I feel 
now. Perhaps the discovery of the laudanum- 
bottle ‘is the cause of this. give 

many a hard day’s work to kno'wwhat to do 
for Malay’s good. My heart warmed to her 
when we first met in the same lod^g- 
house, two years ago; and, although I am 
not one of the over-afiectionate sort myself, I 
fuel as if I could go to the world’s end to 
seiwe that rirl. Yetj strange to say, if I was 
asked why I was so fond of nei, I don’t think 
I should know how to answer the question. 

March 7c,h. I am almost ashamed to write 
it down, even in this jonrual, which no eyes 
but mine ever look on ; yet 1 must honestly 
confess to myself, that here I am, at nearly 
one in the momiiig, sitting up in a state of 
serious uneasiness, liecause Mary has not yet 
come home. I walked with her, this morn¬ 
ing, to the place where she worits, and tried' 
to lead her into talking of the relations she | 
has got who are still alive. My motive in, 
doing this was to see if she dro]»])ud anything \ 
in the coui’se of conversation which might! 
suggest a way of helping her interests with 
those who are bound to give her all reason-' 
able assistance. But the little I conld getj 
her to say to me led to nothing. Instead of 
answering my questions about her stepmother 
and her brother, she persisted at first, in the 
strangest way, in talking of her father, who 
was dead and gone, and of one Noah Trus- 
cott, who had been the worst of all the bad 
friends he had, and had taught him to drink 
and gjune. When I did get her to speak of 
her brother, die knew that he had gone 
but to a place called Assam, where they 
grew tea. How he was doing, or whether 
he was there still, she did not seem to know, 
never having heard a word from him for 
yeai’s and years past. As for her stepmeRhe ■, 
Mary, not unnaturally, flew into a passion 
the moment I spoke of her. She keeps an 
eating-house at Hammei-amith, and could 
have 'given Mary good employment in it; 
but she seems always to have hated her, and 
to have made her life so wretched with 
abuse and ill-usage, that she had no refuge 
left but to go awjiy from home, and do her 
best to make a living for herself. Her hus¬ 
band (Mary^ father) appears to have be¬ 
haved badly to her; and, after his death, she 
the ■wicked course of revenging herself 
ou/ner step-daugliter. 1 felt, after tiiis, that 
it was impossible Mary could go bacl^ and 


thi^ it was the hard necessity of her position, 
as it is of mine, that she should struggle on 
to make a decent livelihood without assist¬ 
ance flro^ anv of her i-eflationa. I'confessed 
as much as this to her; bt$ I added that I ■ 
would tiTto get her employment with the 
persons for whom I wor^ who pay higher 
wages, and show a little more indulgence to 
thoB^under them, than the people to whom 
die is now obli^d to look for support. I 
spoke mnch more confidently than I felt, 
about being able to do this; and left her, as 
I thought, in better i^iirits thaa usual. Sho 
promised to be back to-night to tea, at nine 
o’clock, and now it is neaiiy one in the morn¬ 
ing, and she is not home yet If it was any 
other girl I should not feel uneasy, for I should 
make up my mind that there was extra work 
to be done in a hurry, and that they were 
keeping her late, and I should go to bed. But 
Mary is so' unfortunate in everything that 
happens to her, and her own melancholy talk 
aboilt herself keeps hanging on my mind 
so, diat I have fears on her account which 
woiud not distress me .about any one else. It 
seems inexcusably silly to think such a thing, 
much more to write it down ; but I have a 
kind of nervous dread upon me that some 
accident— 

What does that loud knocking at the street 
door me.an ? And those voices and heavy 
footsteps outside 1 Some lodger who has lost 

his key, I suppose. And yet, my heart- 

What a coward I Lave become all of a 
Sudden! 

More knocking and louder voices. I must 
nin to the door and see what it is. O, Mary 1 
Mary! I hope 1 am not going to have 
another fright about you ; but I fee! sadly 
like it. 

March 8th. 

March 9th. 

March 10th. 

March Hth. O, met all the troubles I 
have ever had in my life are as nothing to 
the trouble I am in now.' For three days I 
have not been able to write a single line in 
this journal, whidh I have kept so regnborly, 
ever since I was a girl. For three days I 
have not once tliought of Kobert—I, who am 
always thinking of him at other times. My 
poor, dear, unhappy Mary, the worst I feared 
for you on that night when 1 sat up Mone 
was far below the dreadful calamity that has 
really h.appened. How can I write alx>ut it, 
■with my eyes frill of tears and my hand all 
of a tremble I 1 don’t even know why 1 am. 
sitting do-vm at my desk now, unless it is 
habit that keeps me to my old everyday task, 
in spite of all the grief and fear ■which seem 
to Unfit me entirely for ^lerformlng it. 

The people of the house were asleep and 
lazy on that dreadful night, and 1 was the 
first to open the doot. Never, never, could I 
describe in ■writing, or even say injplain talk, 
though it is so much easier, what I felt uiken 
I saw two pifiicejuen come in, cusrying 
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Itotweea tlieu what-teemed to inetobeadead 
Rid, and that gul ! I cau^i hold of 
her and nve a teream that most have 


people oante (Mwding down>ttaiil in tboir eome minntes before, as if 1 couw have 
night^esses. There vas a dreadfhl eon- atrack the policeman ; and 1 felt now as if I 
fusion ami noise of loud talking, but I heard could have thrown my arms round the 
nothing, and eaitv nothing, till I bad got her doctor’s neck and kissed him. 1 did put oat 
into my room, and laid on my bed. 1 stooped my hand, when he took up his hat, and he 
down, feantiodike, to kiss her, and saw an- shook it in the friendliest way. "Don’t hope, 
Itwful mark of a blow on her left temple, and my^ear,” he said, and went out. . 
felt, at the sanie time, a feeble flutter of her The rest of the lodgers followed him, all 
braaih on my cheek. The discovery that she nlent and shocked, except the inboman 
waa not dead seemed to give me back my wretch who owns the house, and lives in 
senses again. I told one of the policemen idlenest^^ the high rents he wrings from 
where ihe nearest doctor was to be found, poor peoflMike ns. " She’s three weeks in 
and sat down by the bedside while he was my debt,” says he, with a frown and an oath, 
gone, and bathed her poor head with cold " Where the devil is my money to come frnm 
• water. She never openea her eyes, or moved, now*? ” Brute J brute ! 
or spoke; but she breathed, and that was I had a long cry alone with her that seemed 

enough for me, because it was enough for ta ease my heart a little. She was not the 


life. le,^ changed for the better when I had 

The policeman left in the room was a big, wiped away the tears, and could see her 
thick-voiced, pompous man, with a horrible clearly again. I took up her right hand, 


thick-voiced, pompous man, with a horrible clearly again. I took up her right hand, 
unfeeling pleasure in hearing himself 1«ilk which lay nearest to me. It was tight 
before an assembly of frightened, silent clenched. I tried to unclasp the fingers, and 
people. ' He told us how he had found her, succeeded alter a little tune. Something 
a^if he hod been telling a story m a tap- dark fell out of the palm of her hand as 1 
room, and began with saying, " 1 don’t think straightened it. I picke<l the thing up, and 
the young woman was drunk.” Drunk ' My smoothed it out, aud saw that it was an end 
Mary, who might have been a bom lady for of a man’s cravat. 

all the spirits she ever touched—drunk ! I A very old, rotten, dingy stiip of black 
could have strack the man for uttermg the silk, with thiu lilac hues, all blurred aud 
word, with her lying, poor safiexing angel, so deadened with dirt, running acioss and across 
white and still and nelpless before him. As the'stuff iii a sort uf trellis-wuik pattern, 
it was,! gave him a. look ; but he was too Thesmallendofthecravatwas hemmed in the 
stupid to understand it, and went droning usual way, but the other end was all jagged, as if 
on, saying the same thing over and over the morsel then in my hands had been tom off 
again hx the same words. And yet the story violently from the rest of the stuff. A chill 
of bow they found her was, like all the sad ran all over me as I looked at it; for that 
stories I have ever heard told in real hfe, so pooi^ stained, crumpled end of a cravat 
very, very short. They had jnst seen her seemed to be saying to me, as though it had 
lyiug along on the kerbstone, a few streets liseu in plain woras, “ If she dies, she has 
0 ^ and bM taken her to the station-house, come to her death by foul means, and I am 
There she had been searched, and one of my the witnebs of it.” 

cards, that 1 give to ladies who promise me I had been frightened enough befoi e, lest 
employment, had been found in her pocke^ she should die suddenly an^ quietly without 
and so they had brought her to our boose, my knowing it, while we «r«rc alone togetlur; 
This was all the man really had tb tell, but I got into a perfect agony now for feai 
There was nobody near her when she was this last worst amiction should take me by 
found, and no evidence to ^ow how the surprise. I don’t suppose five minutes passed 
blow on her temple had been inflicted. all that woeful night through, without niy 

What a time it was before the doctor came, getting up and putting my cheek close to her 
and how dreadful to hear him say, after be mouth, to feel if the taint breaths still fiut- 
bad looked at her, that he was afraid all the tered out of it. They came and went just 
aaedical men in the world could be of no use the same as at first, though the fright I was 
here I He could not get her to swallow any- in often made me &itcy they were stilled fur 
thing; and the more he tried to bring her ever. Just as the chuiuh clocks were striking 
back to her senses, the less chance there four, I was startled by seeing the room door 
Kerned of his sncceeding. He examined the open. It was only Bukty Sal (as they call 
blow on her temple, and said he thought she her in the bouse) the maid-of-all-woik. She 
must have &llen down in a fit of some sort, was wrapptd up in the blanket off her bed ; 
and struck her head against the pavement, her hair was all tumbled over Titer face; and 


night. 


u snase. j. asicea wnat was up to tbe bedside wnere i was sitting. ^ 

9 showed any return to sense “ I’ve two hours good before I oegiirt to 
He sidd, “Send for me work,” says she, in her hoaise, drowsy voice. 
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** nnd IVe Qotne to sit up aud take my tvni 
«t watching het. You lay down and e«t 
some slem on the rng< Here’a my blanket 
lor you—1 don't mind the cold—it will keep 
,me awake." ^ 

“ You are very Kind—^very, very kind and 
thoughtful, Sally,” says I, “but I am too 
u I etched in my mind to want sle^, or rest, 
or to do anything but wait where 1 am, and 
try and hope for the best.” • , 

“ Then 1*11 wait^too,” says SaUy. “ I must 
do something; if there's nothing to do but 
waitinc, I’ll wait." 

And she sat down opposite me at^he foot 
of the bed, and drew we blankeWa'ose round 
her with a shiver. 

“After working so hard as you do^ I’m 
sure you must want all the little rest yon 
can get,” says I. 

“ ^cepting only you,” says Sally, putting 
her heavy arm very clumsily, but very gently 
at the same time, round Mary’s fee^ ami 
looking bard at the pale, stul face on the 
pillow. “ Excepting you, she’s the only soul 
in this house as never swore at me, or give 
me a hard word that I can remember. When 
voii made paddings on Sundays, and give her 
h.ilf, she always give me a bit. The rest of 
’em calls me Busty SaL Excepting only 
you, again, she always called me Sally, as if 
she kuowed me in a friendly way. 1 ain’t no 
good here, but I ain't no harm neither; and 1 
shall take my tuin at the sitting up—that’s 
what 1 shall do !” 

She nestled her head down close at Mary’s 
feet as she spoke those words, aud said no 
more. 1 once or twice thought she had fallen 
as'eop, hut whenever I looked at her, her 
heavy eyes were always Wide open, ^e never 
changed her position an inch till the church 
clocks struck six; then she gave one little 
squeeze to Mary’s feet with her arm, an4 
shuttled out of the room without a word. A 
minute or two after, 1 heat'd her down below, 
ligiiting the kitchen fire just as usual. 

A little later, the doctor stepped over 
before his breaktasM:ime, to see if tliSre had 
lieeu any change in the night. He only 
shook his head when he looked at her. as if 
there was no hope. Having nobody else to 
consult tliat 1 could put trust in, 1 showed 
him the end of the cravat, and told hlu »f 
the dreadful suspiciou that had arisen in riy 
mind, when 1 found it in her hand. 

You must keep it carefully, and produce 
it at the inquest,” he said. “ I don’t know 
though, that it is likely to lead to anything 
The bit of stuff may have been lying on the 
pavement near her, and her hand may have 
unconsciously clutched it when sh^iell. Was 
she subject to fainting fits ?” 

“ Not more so, sir, than other young girls 
who are hard-worked aud anxious, and 
we.-kly from poor living,” I answered. 

"A can’t say that she may not have got 
thin blow from a fall,” the doctor w^t on, 
looting at her temple agEW. “1 caux say 


that it presents any pMidve> 'Vfipe&TtKaee of 
hwiug Been inflicted ^another fienpn. It 
will be important, however, to OMiertato sriiat 
state of JHeslth aba was in last night. Have 
you any idea wliere< she was yegtei^y 

T hfgi" * 1 

tcid hiss where she was employed'^kt 
l%orlig and said 1 im^ined she must hai^ 

I been kept there later tbkit neoal. 

“ I shall piM the place this moiiung,” ssfli^’ 
the doctor, “in going qiy rounds among my 
patientB, and I’ll just-step in and make some 
mqniries.” 

1 thanked him, and we parted. Jnst as he 
was closing the door, he looked in a^n. 

“ Was she your si^r t” he asked. 

“ No, sir, only my dear fnend.” 

He toid nothing more; bat I heard him 
eigh, as he shift the door softly. Perhaps he 
once had a eistei> of hia own, and lost her f 
Perhaps she was like Mmy in the face i 
The doctor was hours gone away. I began 
to feel unspeakably forlorn and helpless. So 
much so, as even to wish selfishly that Bobert 
might really have sailed from America, and 
might get to Ixindon in time to assist and 
console me. No living creature came into 
the room but Sally* The first time she 
brought me some tea; the second and third 
times she only looked in to see if there waa 
any change, and glanced her eye towards the 
bed. 1 had never known her eo silent before; 
it seemed almcwt as if this dreadful accident 
had struck her dumb. 1 ought to have 
spoken to her, perhaps, but there was eoine« 
thing in her face that daunted me; and, 
besides, the fever of anxie^ 1 was in began 
to dry up my lips as if they would never be 
able to shape any words again. 1 was still 
tormented by that frightful apprehension of 
Uie past nighty that she would die without 
my knowing it^ie without saying one word 
to clear up the awful mystefy of this blow, 
and Set the suspicions at rest for ever which 
I still felt whenever my eyes fell on the end 
of the old cravat. 

At last the doctor came back. 

“ I think you may safely clear your mind 
of any doubts to which that bit of stuff may 
have given nse,” he said. “ She was, as you 
supposed, detained late by her employers, 
and she fainted in the work-room. They 
most unwisely and Unkindly let hei go home 
alone, without giving her any stimulant, as 
soon as she came to her senses again. Nothing 
is more probable, under these circamstaneea, 
than that she should faint a second time on 
her way hei'c. A fall on the 'pavement, 
without any friendly arm tp break it, might 
have produced even a wone injury than the 
injury we see. I believe that the only ill- 
usage to which the poor girl was exj^sed 
was the neglect she met with in tiie work¬ 
room.” * 

“ You speak very reasonably, I own, sir," 
said 1, not yet quite convinced. “StiU, 
perhaps she may*—’’ 
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“ My poor giri, 1 tojd you not to hope,” 
said the doctor, interrupting me. He went 
to Mary, and lifted' up her eyelids, and looked 
«t her eyes while he spoke, then added; If 
you still doubt how ahse came by that blow, 
do not encourage the idea that any wordB.of 
hers will ever mUighten you. She will nemr 
speak again.” . ' • >'< 

"hiot dead! O, mr, don’t hay she’s 
,dead!” ' 

“ She is dead to pain and sorrow--dead to 
spedch and recognition. There is more ani¬ 
mation in the life of the feeblest insect that 
dies, than In. the life that is left in her. 
When you look at her now, try to think that 
she is in Heaven. ■ That is the best comfort I 
can dve you, alter telling the hard truth.” 

’ 1 did not ralieve him. I conidiiot believe 
him. Sb long as she breatiied at all, so long, 

was resolrod to hope. Soon after the 
doctor was gone, SallT ' came in-again, and 
found 'me listening (if I may call it so) at 
Mary’s lips; 'She went to where my little 
hand-glass hangs against the wall, took. it 
downi and gave it to md. 

** See if the breath marks it,” she said. 

Yes; hejT breath did mark it, but very 
faintly. S^y cleaned the glass with her 
. apron, and gave it back to'me. As she did 
so, she half stretched out her hand to Mary’s 
face, but drew, it in again suddenly, as if we 
was afraid of soiling Mary's delicate skin 
with her hard, homy fingers. Going out, 
she stopped at the foot of the bed, and 
scraped away a little patch of mud that was 
on one of Mary’s shoes. 

“1 always t^sed to clean ’em for her,” said 
Sivlly, "^to save her hands from getting 
blacked. May 1 take ’em off now, and clean 
’em again ? ” 

I nodded my head, for my heart was too 
heavy to speak. Sally took' the shoes off 
with a slow, awkward tenderness, and went 
out. 

An hour or more must have passed, when, 
putting the glass over her lips again, 1 saw 
no mark on it. I held it closer and closer. 
1 dulled it accidentally with my own breath, 
and cleaned it. 1 held it over her again. 
O, Mary, Mary, the doctor was right! I 
ought to have only thought of you in 
Heaven ! 

Dead, wifhout a word, without a sign,— 
without even a look to tell the true story of the 
blow that killed her! I could not call to 
anybody; I could not cry, 1 could not so much 
as put the glass down and give her a kiss for 
the last time. 1 don't know Low long I had 
sat there with my eyes burning, and my 
hands deadly cold, when Sally came in with 
the shoes clewed, and carried carefully in her 
apron for fear of a soil touching them. At 
the si^^t qf tha b 

I can write no more. My tears <drop so 
fast on the paper that 1 can see nothing. 

Mbkrch 12th. She died on the afternoon of 
t^Wghtli.' On the morning of the ninth, 11 


wrote, as in duty bound, to her stepmother, 
at Htunmenunith. There was no answer. 
T wrote again ; my letter was returned to me 
tills morning, unopened. For all that woman 
cai'es, Mary might be buried with a pauper's 
funeniL But this shall never be, if 1 pawn 
everything about me, down to the vei'y gown 
tiutt is on my back. The bare thought.of 
Mary being buried by the workhouse gave' 
'me iRio spirit to dry my eyes, and go to the 
undertaker’s, and tell him how I was placed. 

I said, if he would get me an estimate of all 
that would have to be paid, from first to last, 
for tho (jheapest decent funeral that conld be 
had, 1 woakj* undertake to raise the money. 
He gave me the estimate, wiitten in this 
way, like a common bill: 

A diking ftincittl cooifilote . . 1 13 8 

; Vestry.0 4 4 

geetor.0 4 4 

Clferk.0 10 

Sexton.010 

Beadle . . . . ..010 

Bell.0 10 

Six feet of ground . . ..020 

Total .. .£2 8 4 

If 1 had the heart to give'any thought to 
it, I should be inclined to wish that the 
Church could afibrd to do without so many 
small charges for burying poor people, to 
whose friends even shillings are of conse¬ 
quence. But it is useless to complain ; the 
money must be raised at once. The charitable 
doctor—a poor man himself; or he would not 
be living in our neighbourhood—has sub¬ 
scribed ten shillings towards the expenses ; 
and the coroner, when the inquest was over, 
added five more. Perhaps others may assist 
me. If not, I have fortunately clothes and 
fumituie of my own to pawn. And I must 
set about porting with them without delay ; 
for the funeral is to be to-morrow, the 
thirteenth. The funeral—Mary’s funeral I 
It is well that the straits and diliiculties I 
am in, keep my mind on the stretch. If 1 
had leisure to grieve, whej;e should I find the 
courage to face to-morrow ) 

Thank God, they did not want me at the 
inquest. The vei-dict given—with the doctor, 
the policeman, and two persons from the 
place where she worked, for witnesses—was 
Accidental Death. The end of the cravat 
was produced, and the coroner said that it 
was certainly enough to suggest suspicion ; 
but the jui'y, in the .absence of any positive 
evidence, held to the doctor’s notion Diat she 
had fainted and fallen down, and so got the 
blow on her temple. They reproved the 
people where Mary worked for letting her go 
home alone, without so much as a drop of 
brandy to support her, after she had fallen 
into a sivoon from exhaustion before their 
eyes. The coroner added, on his ^n 
account, that lie thought the reproof C'as 
thoroughly deserved. After that, the cravat- 
end was given back to me, by my tpvn 
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desire ; the police saying that they eotild tpahe 
no inTestigations with such a cuight due to 
guide them.. They may think ao, and the 
coroner, and doctor, and jury may think so 
but, in spite of all that has passed 1 am now 
more firmly wrauaded than ever that there 
is some dreadful mystery in connection with 
timt blow on my poor lost Mary’s temfde 
which has yet to be revealed, and which may 
come to be discovered through this .wy 
fragment of a dravat that I mund ^in ner 
hand. I omnot give any good, reawni for 
why I think so ; but I know that if 1 had 
been one of the jury at the inquest, no^ting 
should have induced me to coa^t to sqc^ a 
verdict as Accidental Death. 


BIED HISTORY, ♦ 

A CBUTAIN learned physidau, named Beter 
Belou, a native of the town of Le Mans, ttfe 
aapitiU of wliat was then the province of 
Maine, but is now the department of the 
river ^'the, in France, betnonght him that 
very little was known in his native country 
at the time he lived—the middle of the .six¬ 
teenth century—of Natural History; and, 
being moved by the example of Aristotle (at 
the trifling distance of nearly nineteen hun¬ 
dred years) he resolved, having been a great 
traveller and eke a great observer (two 
persons not always unit^) to give'bis fellow- 
citizens and the world, thC benefit of his 
experience and opporfeanities, and take away 
the reproach which lay like a shadow over 
the land. 

Prepared by much study for the cultivation 
of his favourite pursuits, he left France in the 
year fifteen hundred and forty-seven, being at 
that tiiuo twenty-nine years of age, and 
travelled successively through Germany, 
JJohemia, ltal 5 -, Gi-eeoe, Egypt, Palestine, and! 
Asia Minor, returning to Paris after three* 
years absence with a large an4 valuable col-1 
lection of plants and specimens of natural 
history, which he then occupied himself in 
arranging, preparatpjcy to the publication of 
the kuowlcAlge he 'had acquired. The first 
work which he produced was a history of 
strange fishes and serpents, under the title 
"De Aquaiilihus; ” but, tempting as the 
subject is, 1 do not at jn'eaeut iutei^ to 
examine it, having another of his produ(£oni 
before me, which (from the fact oi its being a 
borrowed book, awl liable, therefore, to sud¬ 
den seizure by its owjtsr, who otherwise 
would never get it back), more inunedi^tely 
claims my attention. 

This coveted volume is the celebrated 
History of the Nature of Birds, with their 
descriptions and lively portraits, taken from 
Nature, and written in seven hooks, and is, 
perhaps, the princi^ work on which is 
founded Peter Beloue clahn to he conmderad 
thoAather of modern naturM history. lathe 
prnace to it he promises-r-and he keeps iiis 
wo^ far better^ than might havetbeen 


expected—-thatnothingahall apqrear ia these 
{books yHiich is not perfectly true; there 
shall he, no false descriptions or portraits of 
^positioas animals ; nothing, in short, 4^t. 
is not to bei^ud in nature. Appropriate to 
theimhUcation of awork on omitholo^, Peter 
Belm emued; ^is volume to be printed,to the 
l u s a r ^fifteen hundred and fifty-five, by 
WiQtain Chtvellat, in front of the college bf 
Chtmhray, in Paris, at the sign of the Fah 
Hen (a sure sign that. Peter Belou eame 
from Be Mans, a city famous for its poultry); 
and that there should be no donlk of the 
tatter fket, the title-page also boi^ the living 
portndture of a domestic fowl in very high 
oonditkm, ^closed wUhin a drcle, on the 
outer rim of which was inscribed t^ legend 
"Gallina in ffingni,” an inscription, that need 
qpt ag^ be translated. A porfrMt of Peter 
Belon; as he appeared to the jtutly-admiring 
world, at the age 'of thirty^ix, alto embel¬ 
lished the volume. The leori^ physician 
appears to have been a man with a gooa, sen¬ 
sible, honest - countenance, wearing a large 
Crimean heard, and having a cap on hishead, 
the shape of which, fc^iinately, baa not 
yet been adc^ted for the British army. 

Like most otlier old authors, Peter Belon 
takes some time before he can get fairly 
under weigh. There are, firA, the dedication 
to the most Christian king—Henry the 
Second of the name—whose humble scholar 
the author declares himself to be. Then fol¬ 
lows a homily addressed te the reader^ chiefly 
for the purpose of assuring him that, in the. 
lively iwrtrsuts of the birds which he pi’esents 
(Ah, could we but reproduce some of them !), 
he is not prariiising on his credulity, but that, 
sitch as he represents them, the fowls are 
themselves, and tliat, where he cannot get an 
mithentic likeness he has refus^ to invent 
one. 

The royal privilege to publish, sealed with 
yellow wax—like aBottle of good old wine— 
comes next, and finally .appear several copiee 
of vei-ses in praise of the author, by certain of 
his friends, which' latter- had better he 
skipped, tliat Peter Belon’s volume, which 
has in it a great deal tlmt is worth reading, 
may unfold its pages for our gratification, it 
is not, however, a resumfi pf the work, or any¬ 
thing likq itj that I intend to make, but sim¬ 
ply a dip into it—here and there—extending 
some of the quaint fancies, curious digressions, 
and sound opinions with which it is iuter- 
speteed, alway-e desiring-our reader to bear in 
mind that the author was a physician as well 
08 a naturalist. 

A word or two, before lie fairly enters on 
his 'toeaee, may he allowed him to describe 
the pains he was in the habit of taking to 
obtain correct information. "It was ray 
custom,” he says,during my sojourn in 
Padua, to go down the Brento every Thursday 
evening, voyaging all nighfe in order to reach 
Yenjee on Friday mornii^ and to remain 
there .on Saturday and Sunday, as much for 
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the convenience of seeing birds as -well as 
fishes; and after having conferred with 
fowlers and fishermen, to return frcm thence 
, on Sunday evening, thus lo^g ne time by 
tahing the night-boat, mid being ready to 
continue my studies on Monday moniing^ 
During which time, on the' aforesaid' days of 
Friday and Saturday, there was not amngle 
fouler or, fisherman who did nOt hnng to 
show every rare creajtore he had beeif 
able to procure.” 

CkimiuenciDg, thei^,“ ab ovo,” Peter Bdon 
discusses the properties of eggs; but into 
the wdcesses of fecundation and hatching 
which he describes, I do not propose to 
, enter, the gastronomic view of the question, 
presenting more novelty. After apologising 
for the jpuerility of the subject^ he tens us 
that in his time the French way of eating 
’ eggs (they have six hundred and eighty-five 
ways now, .if the Almanach des Oourmands 
speaks sooth) was by breaking them at the 
small end and carefully replacing the shell 
when emptied, into the platter; while the 
Gennaus, on the other hand—reminding us of 
Blefuscu and Lillipnt—opened their eggs at 
the side and finished by smashing thh i^eli; 
in which latter practice, says .Belon, they fol¬ 
lowed the example of the ancients, who held 
it a thing of .evil augury to leave the shells 
unbroken. Belon then proceeds^to discourse 


younger your pullet, says Belon, the easier it 
is of digestion, though ho allows you occa- 
sioniilly to eat an elderly male bii'd, when 
prescribed'medicinaily (homis le coq, qui est 
souvgt pris pour medicine). “Boasted or 
gialled fowls are generally the most savoury; 
those which are boiled furnish more Immid 
nourishment to the body. The first are eaten 
Itot, the last cold.” This rule, however, does 
noL he t^B us; always bold good: “ Because, 
if afiy one writing on the qi^ity of the fiesh 
of birds, happeneoi to be in a country where 
the people fed on a particular kind not eaten 
elsewhere, and a >male bird already old and' 


’objecting to the eggs of the tortoise or turtle, 
—but giving the preference, like a person of 
taste, to those of the domestic fowl, which, he 
says, “are supposed by many in France to 
assist greatly in prolonging life;” and he 
instances tlie case of Fope Faul the Third, 
who used, with that end in view, to eat two 
new-laid eggs for breakfast every morning, 
ils to their shape, he remarks that long eggs 
are supposed to he much better eating than 
round ones; bnt without insisting on this 
point, he has no hesitation in declaring that 
all are highly invigorating, as truffles are, 
and artichokes, and raw oysters. Artichokes, 
indeed, were ro much esteemed in Belon's 
time, that “nO ^eat nobleman feeling him¬ 
self unwell would finish his dinner without 
them,”—^ftig them by way of dessert. 
Belon objects to hard boiled eggs, or such as 
are too much fried, “ on account m their en¬ 
gendering bad Iramonrs,” but upon poached 
eggs (oenm poch6z) he looks jvith .considerable 
favour. In all cases prefers plain boiled 
eggs (time—three mihutea and a quarter) to 
those which are roasted ; notwithstanding the 
well-known proverb: “ Tliere’s wiiriom in 
th^jroasting of eggs.” The best way of pre- 
egm he says, is ,to keep them in a 
j^ool pmoe7^,ui7 thm in salt^ or dip thepi in 
brbe. ' . . 

As the 'chicke]|^88ues naturally from the 
eg^;so dining upon the (^e is the regulsjr 
ce to breakfasting on tiie other.. Tite 


.tough wem offered him (avenait qu'on luy 
presentast ae quelque oyseau des-ia viel et 
endurcy), he ought not to condude that its 
flesbb is necesshrily fibrous and hard.” With 
all respect for the opinion of honest Peter 
Belon, I should be inclined to think that a 
tdugh old cock, whatever his nation, was 
somewhat difficult of digestion. 1 have a 
very vivid recollection of a fowl of this sort 
at a ceitain hotel in Abbeville, where nothing 
eke was to be had for dinner, which the 
waiter assured me was not to be surpassed in 
tenderness; a quality he might have dis¬ 
played towai’ds Ills family when alive, but 
whidi certainly did not belong to him after 
be was roasted. It is, perhaps, on the tolerant 
principle of respecting otlier people’s preju- 
^dioes (I can account for Belon’s conclusion no 
otlier way), that he.does not exclude even 
birds of prey from good men’s feasts. “ We 
know by experience,” he obsen-es (not his 
own experience, I hope), “what has taken 
place in Crete, where the young ones of the 
vulture which have fallen from their rocky 
nests neai' Youlfismeni, liave been pi'oved at 
least as good eating as a fine capon. And 
although some of the inhabitants (the greater 
pMt, 1, should imagine) think that the old 
birds are not good to eat, because they feed 
on carrion, the fact is otherwise; for good 
falconers say that the hawk, vulture, and 
falcon ai'e excellent meat, and being roasted 
or boiled, like poultry, are found to be well- 
tasted andtonder. (Fancy a tender vulture !) 
We constantly see, if any of these birds kill 
themselves, or break a limb in hunting game, 
that the falconers do not hesitate to dress 
thepj for the table.”. In Auvergne, he adds, 
the peasants of the lamagne, and in the 
mountains, too, eat the flesh of the goivan, a 
species of eagle; so that it may be concluded 
that Inrds of prey, whether old or young, are 
tender,—an inference which I presume to 
doubt. One saving clause Peter Belon has, 
which'has at all tmes done good seivice. If 
people generally are not in the habit of 
eating kites, owls, and so forth, there are 
some who do: “tastes merely differ”—(las 
afqietits des hommes ne se ressemhient en au- 
cuae ihaniSre). 

The toansition is easy from these delieai^s 
to. oriier less ques^onable birds, and tw 
'manner of preparing them for the pot or enie; 
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and brings Peter Belon to wbat be eridently 
likes—a good dinner in a general way. “yon 
may talk,” ho s^s, “of Spaniards, Porttt- 
guese, English, fleniings, Italians, Hun^ 
rians, or Qennans, bnt none of them, in 
dinnei’-givipg, come up to the French. The 
latter begin with meats disguised a thousand 
ways ^milie petits desguisements de choir); 
and this first entry, as it is called, consists 41 
what is soft wd liquid, and ought to lee sent 
in hot, such as soups, friauHees, hashnsj and 
salads ”! (Hot salads are a rarity now-a< 
days). The second course is roast and boiled, 
of different kinds of meat, as well 0t birds ns 
of terrestrial aninials, “ it bei^ well under¬ 
stood that no fish is eaten except on fast- 
days.” The dinner ends with “cold things, 
such as fruits, prepaTatious of' milk and 
sweets.” This is the outline of a dinpea 
only ; but when Peter Belon enters into a 
detaile<i bill of &re^ the newspaper report of 
a Lord Mayor’s dinner pales beside it. A 
lew of the names of these dishes—as well as 
they pan be translated—are worth preserving. 
What do you think of pil^im capons—lions 
—made of the white meat of pullets; wild 
boar veuison with chestnuts; diamond-pointed 
jelly; goslings dressed with malvoisie ; ffeet 
(whose feetl) with infernal sauce (pieds & 
la saulce d’enfer); counterfeit Bea->hog; 
laurelled quails; partridges with capers; 
veal sausages; hop salad ; chestnut butteiv' 
flies; golden-backed woodcock pasties; ox- 
heel pasties; plumed peacocks; tipsy cake 
(gasteaux joyeux); little cabbages all hot 
(petits chouy tbus chaulds); and, amongst 
other .varieties, pomegranate salad 7 
In treating or the uses to which birds have 
been applied, Peter Belon does not omit divi¬ 
nation. It is pretty clear, however, that he 
has no faith in the auruspices, ttiough he 
lets them down gently. “These soothsayqps 
exercised their mystery in the contemplation 
of the inward parts as well of birds as of 
other animals, when offered up for sacrifice. 
The question must then be asked, whether, 
by this iiispeotion,.4:hey really could foretell 
the things that were to come, and if there 
were any probability, what they promised 
turning out true 7 There can be little doubt 
that tnis system of divination had a very 
simple origin, beginning by cajoling inrivate 
persons, and promising them wh^ t'.iey 
desired (which is the greatest pleasnife men 
can receive), and afterwards, by inyesting it 
with a religious character, and turning the 
same to their own profit.” The French sol¬ 
diers, in Belon’s time, imitated the Homans 
BO far as to carry the sacred cock with their 
baggage when tiiey took the field; but it was 
for a very intelligible species of augury,—*to 
know, by his crowing, when the day was 
about to break. Belon had much too good 
sense to credit either the superstitions of the. 
limans or those of his owb day, and was 
^bably only restrained by his fear, of the] 
wurch, from expressing nis opini&s too' 


plainly. Passing from divination to sorcery, 
he says: “Every contemplative man must 
have had reuou to despise Ihe ignorant 
j^pleVho believe that sorcerers have the 
power attributed to them. We have aeen 
many oondemded to death; but all have been 
dithee poor idiots or madmen. Now,, of. two 
things, one must happen: that if they do 
mischief, it most either be by the employment 
of some venomous drug put into the mouth, 
'or otherwise applied, or by invocationa It 
is not often that ope hears of people of qua¬ 
lity being accused of sorcery—only tiie'poorer 
sort; and to tell the trutli, no man «f judg¬ 
ment would apply his mind to such absurdi¬ 
ties. To prevent the common people from 
doing So, it is the eaistom once ,a-week to pro¬ 
hibit tiiem formally. It may easily happen 
that one of this sor^ troubled in his wits, 
should fancy incredible things, and even 
acknowledge to having committed them; but 
we must set thi^dpwn to the nature of their 
disease.” In this way sensible Peter Belon 
disposes of the lycanthropists and other self- 
created wizards. .On the subject of antipa¬ 
thies, however, he entertains a belief that it 
is reasonable; as in the case of the fox and 
the stork, which are sworn foes, ever since 
the practical ^okes, T suppose, which we all 
know they played on each other. 

Being himself a physician, Peter Belon 
enlarges upon the maladies of birds ; but he 
tells us that, with the exceptiou of falcons, 
which are more especially under the 
care of man, they are their own doctors. 
“The pelican, which builds its nest on the 
ground, finding its young stung by a serpent, 
weeps bitterly, and piercing Us o.wu breast, 
gives its own blood to cure them." (This is 
a uow readiug of the old story). -“Quails, 
when they are indisposed, swallow the seeds 
of hellebore; apd starlings take hemlock. 
The herb ch6lidoine (celandine, from the 
Greek kelldon, a swallow) derives its nam j 
fpom the fact that the swallow administers 
the juice of the plant to her youiig. The 
stork physics himself with inarjortuu. Wood 
pigeons, ravens, blackbirds, jays and par- 
trmgestakelaureh while turtle-ooves, pigeons, 
and eqcks'preBcriho bird-weed. Ducks and 
geese eat sage." (9kge enters largely into .the 
affair, in comhiiiatiou with onions, when 
ducks and geese are eaten). “Cnanes and 
herons employ marsh rushes. Thrashes and 
many smaller birds swallow the seeds of the 
ivy—which would be hurtful diet for man 
^ui seroit viande mauvaise k rhommc).” 
Not much worse^"however, than hellebore or 
hemlqsk! But it would'seem that the eagle 
family, kre exempt from the ordinaiy ail¬ 
ments of birds; for, in spiking of the Chry- 
sa^tos, or great royal eagle, Belon tells us: 
“ wigles never change their place of abode, 
bat always return to the same nest It has 
thus been observed that they are long-lived, 
i^t'beoo^ng bid, the beak grows so long 
that i^bewmes hbnt, and prevents thp bird 
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from eating, so that it dies, not of any 
malady, or extreme old age, but simply 
because it cann^ make use of its beak.” I 
‘^ar this is ndt one of the facts derived from 
tBelon’s own obsettatipn. 

Our fashionable ladies have a passion for 
eider-down ; but did they ever hear that the 
vulture can anpply them with an article 
quite as soft ? “ Their skin,” says our 

author, “ is almost as thick as tliat of a kid, 
and under the throat is d (qiot about the 
breadth of a palm, where the feathers are 
reddish, like the hair of a calf; and these, 
feathers have no quills, any morP thau those 
on both sides of the neck and under the 
wings, where the down is so white that if 
.‘Bhiues like silk. The funders, after removing 
•the' large feathers, leave thp down, and curry 
the skins for mantles, whicli are worth » 
laige sum of money. In .France they use 
them chiefly to place on the stomach (what 
we call Ixwoin-fnends). Jt would scarcely 
be believed that the vulture’s skin is .so 
stout, if one had'not seen it. Being in Egypt 
and on the plains of Arabia Desert^ we have 
noticed .that the vultures are large - and 
numerous, and tlie down from a couple of 
dozen of these would quite suffice fpr a large 
xobe. At Cairo, on the Bezestein, where 
merchandise is exposed for sale, the traveller 
may obtain silken dresPes lined with the 
skins of vultures, both black and white.” 

Bcloii w,ie a great observer of all the birds 
of prey, and appears ,.to liave taken many 
notes of their habits while living near the 
Monts d’Or, in Auvergne, under the pro¬ 
tection of M. Duprat, the Bishop of <Jl<a^ 
mout. It was there he learnt the &ct about 
the peasantry eating the goivan, called also 
the houdroe, wliieh he thus describes: 
'‘There is not a peasant in the limague (a 
great plain) of Auvergne who does not know 
the goivan, and how to capture him witli 
traps baited with frogs, onwitU lime, bat 
more commonly with suaresl He is taken 
principally in the Winter, when he is very 
good to eat, for he is so fat that no otlim: bird 
comfes near him in tlu(t respect. .The pea¬ 
sants lard or hull him, and find his flesh quite 
as good as that, of a hen. This eagle eats 
lats, laice, frogs, lizards, snails, caterpilhurs, 
and somelttnes seipents.” 

Tliat there bp no doubt about the 
last-named viand being food for. eagles, one 
of Peter Belou’s lively ixirtraitures fliUQ-Wv tlie 
statement, in which a goivan is depicted, in 
the act of dining on a serpent, twisted Into a 
flgure of eight (its well he might be), and a 
number of astonished frogs and fishes soairy- 
ing ‘away for dear life,—all'save one philo- 
jKphic^ membi^ of the .tadpifle family, who, 
Jmting on the tmnultabus waves of an ad- 
r ^cent ditdi, calmly cbnteinplates the scene. 
It is observable throughout the plates in^ 
Sign's work that' the smaller quudrupeda 
i. m^are the infliction of bjshig devoured ^ive 
I. witl greater resignation Umathe Eeptiha, 


I have before meat tins moment the portrait 
of a rabbit, on whose back a buzzard is 
standing as if in the. act of going to sing, 
while the long-eared atiimal on whicli he 
has poQueed seems to ap^p-dieud his fate no 
more thau if he were a music-stand. A 
mouse in the claws of a speckled magpie, 
puts oh', in another plate, an air of equal 
indiflerenee. 

AViongrt the birds of prey known to the 
French villagers—and to their cost—is one 
called 1^ the sh^ular name of "W^hite John 
(Jan la Blanc)^ or The bird of St. Martin,— 
but wh^the latter name was bestowed on it, 
Belon is at«. loss to discover. The flxst is 
obvious enough, for its belly and pai't of its 
tml aye of spotle-is white. This fellow is 
very' daiing, .aMti canies off fowls and 
rabbits from under the eyes Of the owners; 
ha feeds largely, too, upon ]>artridges and all 
the smaller birds, so that be is not a Cheap 
John, at all events. But Belon has one com¬ 
fort ; White John has a natural antagonist in 
the Hobby-hawk, and the way they fight in 
the. air till they tumble en.tangled to the 
gipond and are taken, is quite a pleasant 
thing to see (moult phusaut ^ voir). This 
cpmbat is not depicted ; but ou the next 
page there is a striking delineation of tlie 
manner in which a fidconer lures a bird of 
prey. He does it in this wise ; a hawk hav¬ 
ing caught a imrttidge^ stands on its back' iu 
the air, quietly devouring it, and the cunning 
fowler takes this opportunity of approaching 
with the leg of* another)'bh-d in his haud, 
which he offers on liis knees to the hawk, in 
the expectation, apparently, that the greedy 
bird of prey yvill give up the whole for a 
part. Of the share which the falconer’s dog 
hiis ip the transaction, 1 say nothing ; be¬ 
cause, though in the foreground of the 
picture, he is not a quarter the size of the 
victim {Mui^rldge. It must be confessed that 
B^n’s descripUons are more satisfactory 
than the artist’s iUastratious. This remark, 
however, does not apply to the actual por¬ 
traits of die birds, whiclt^ve in most instances 
very accurata ‘ Nothing, for instance, can be 
l^ter done .than the E^’al Kite, which some 
in France call Huo, and others Esooufle. 
This bh'd, being a lover of caiTili^ is pro¬ 
tected ; BO much so, that “in £n|0||^ a fine 
is inmosed on those who kill Belou 

recorw a pleasant piece of pastime which this 
kite affbrds the inudek:. 

“The' Turks who'live at Constantinople 
take pleasure in thiuwing lumps of raw meat 
into the air, which the kites pounce upon so 
rapidly that they seize and carry it off before 
it can MI .to the gtound.” 

The Yeuetum .nobles amuse themselves 
diffenmtly—not with kites, but cormorants. 
Wh&n the weather is calm, they go out oh 
the lagoons in light boots, two otr three d^en 
in company, each boat being rowed byvix 
uieu, mid pulled very swifily. Having smr- 
rouuded cormorant (like French hu|^- 
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men with a fox, to prevent Wm from getting 
away and giving them a run), he cannot rise 
in the air (why not ?), but dives under the 
water, and every time he shows his head 
above tlie surface, the noblemen" let fly at 
him with their crOss-bOws, till at last, he is 
thoroughly done up, is half-suffocated, -and 
gives in. “ It- is a flne s^ht to> behold this 
sport (e’est un beau spectacle dsjwir im tel' 
deduit), and also is to see a cormori&t h^ng 
cauglit a tolerably-sized eel, which he wes to 
swallow, but has to' tight a lo^ time Unth it 
before he can get it down.” Co^orantS 
themselves are, oddly enough, not'^hought 
good eating by the common psa|)]e, who say' 
of them tliat they are "a dish for the devil ” 
fold voudroit jestoyer le diable, il luj fau- 
droit doJier de tela oyseaux)but Belon does 
not think tliem so' bad as they say (toute fois 
ne sont si mauvais qu’on cri^). ■ • 

The stork, unfortunately, did not, when 
lieloii flourished, enjoy the same immunity ; 
for though he admits that the Bomans 
despised them at table, he says, “ now they 
are looked upon as a royal dish.” He more¬ 
over tells us that the gizzard of a stork is an 
antidote to iKiison, aud a remedy against 
squinting (le gesier de la cigogne est bon 
coil Ire les venins et qui en aura raang6 ne 
sera lousche en sa vie) J, It appeai-s also 
tliat even the ostrich,,whi(^ can digest iron, 
is itself digested by Libyan gastronomers, 
who eat the flesh and sell the feathera. 

-This tendency to discover 'wliat birds are 
most eatable, is manifested throughout the 
volume of Peter Belon. Arriving at the noble 
Alectrion or Booster of tbe United States, he 
cites the following recipe, from Dioscorides, 
for the concoction of cock-broth. “Take a 
fine strong old bird, and having properly 
trussed him, stuff him well with roots of fem, 
the seed of chartamus (whixtever that may 
be), salt of mercury, and soldanella (a purga¬ 
tive sea-weed), and, having sewn him up, boil 
him well down.” A potage this, which bears 
some i-esemblancc to ‘^the siliakickaby of the 
ancients,” described in Peregrine Hckle, and, 
I sliould think, nearly as agr^ble. 

The iii.ajority of the birds in Belon’s book 
are accurately described end too well-known 
to afford much opportunity for quotinjg from 
what he says of their forms and habita bi t 
now and then we meet with a rara avis. Suen, 
for instance 'is the “ Gellinote de bois ” (Geli- 
uotte) which, though ^still found in the 
Ardennes, and occasiimally a visitor to 
Moiisicurs Chevef s shop in the Palais Boyal, 
is rare enough to merit description at second-, 
hand. What their price may be 1 know not, 
but three hundred years ago they cost tw,o 
crowns apiece; and were only seen at the 
banquets of princes and the wedding-feasts of 
great lords. “ The fcatliers on the back are 
lik^those' of the woodcock; the breast and 
beUy white, spotted with black; the neck is 
likC that of a pheiisant; the head andiibeak. 
res^ble a portiidge; the taiUfeathers are 


black with white tips, the large wing- 
feathers variegated like the owl; ddwn to the 
feet the )^gs are feathered like the grouse.” 
If the geiinotte combines the flavour as well' 

‘ as the plumage of the birds just mentioned 
(omitting the owL I" shonld say it is worth 
the price which Mqnsieur Chevet puts upon 
it before he staffs it with the truffles. 

• The Vanneau is another bird which, com¬ 
mon enough in the marshy districts of France 
(particuli^y in Bourbon Vend6e) is, I believe, 
unknown in Bngland. It is a wadiug-bii-d, 
and bears some resemblancAto the peacock : 
hence, its name, corrupted from paonueau to 
vanneau; but the peasants call it dinhuit, on 
account of,its cry. It is crested with five or 
six long black feathers, and is of changeable 
hue: in size it is not much larger than a 
blofer, and is perched on very high red 
tegs. There is no question about the estima¬ 
tion as a delicacy in which the Vanneau is 
still held. 

Belon has a good deal to say about quails, aud 
the various modes of catching them. One way 
is by means of, an instrument made of 
leather and bone, which, set in motion, 
utters a sound like the voice of the female 
bird, and is called .courcaillet, on hearing 
which the males run rapidly and are caught 
in the fowler’s net; but this device is ouly 
effectual during the season of courting. Every 
one has noticed how low the quail’s cages are 
made. Belon says, it is because they are so 
given to jumping and excitement th.at they 
would destroy themselves were tbe cages 
higher. Of the crested lark (in Frencli, co- 
ohevis), he'tells us, on the authority of several 
writers of antiquity, that when made into a 
broth or i-oasted—^like Tjuudi—they cure the 
colic; we all know what capital pfltes are 
made of the lark uncrested. We learn that 
the woodcock—^how admiiable is he, too, in a 
pS,t6—though called bficasse, in French, on 
account of the length of his bill, ought to be 
designated “ vvitcoc,” that being an English 
word, which signifi^ “ cock of the wood,’’ and 
cowesponds with the Greek term, “ xilomita.” 
Some people, Belon says, call' him Avis cccca 
(blind bird), becanse he suffers himself to be 
so easily caught, and he gives a sufficiently 
lively description of one taode of effecting his 
capture. It is as follows He who desires 
to take the woodcock must put on a cloak 
and gloves, the colour of the dead leaves, and 
conceal his head and j^oulders beneath a 
(brown) hat, leaving only two . small holes to 
see through. He must carry in liis bauds 
two stipks covered with cloth of the same 
coloitr, aliipiit an inch of the ends of which 
must be of red cloth, and leaning upon 
crutches (vatker a lame way of proceeding) ' 
must advance leisurely towards the woodcock 
stopping when the bird becomes aware of hk 
approach. When the woodcock moves on he 
must follow until the bird stops again with¬ 
out raising its head. The fowler must then 
strike the sticks together very quickly (moult 
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bellemeat) wlucli wiU so amuse and absoib 
the 'woodcock tliat its purbuei may take from 
his girdle a rod, to which a hoisehau uouse is 
•ttacheil, and throw the latter round its neck, 
foi it IS one of tlie stupidest and most foolish 
birds tluil are known ” I should think so, if 
It allowed itself to be caught by this tom-1 
fooleiv. • 

Of birds which are not stupid, bat knavish 
rather, even to much theft, Belon relates that 
the magpie is called Margot (the diminutive 
of Margaret, as Charles the First called his 
beautiful sister, the wife ^ of Henry of 
Navarre), and Ae jay (Kicbard), each on 
account of then ciy. Being somewhat skinny, 
the jay is thought rather a tough morsel by 
those who desire to dine upon him , but he 
himself eats everything tliat comes in his way, 
and IB paiticulaily fond of peas—green peas* 
perhaps—at a guinea a pound. The common 
people think that the jay is subject to the 
falLng sicknet-s, neverthel^ they eat him 
when they find him on the ground It is, 
pel haps, a weakness in human nature which 
cannot be lemcdied, the tendency to make a 
meal of (.veiything that has ammal hfe. But 
for this, how severely might we not ammad- 
veit on the gluttony of those who, not remem¬ 
bering then bo&g in spiing, devour thrashes 
in the autumn yet, that is the best tune to 
eat them, foi they aie then peifectly dehuous 
as you would bay, with me, if you had made 
a ^igeute supper on thrushes travelling 
through the Ardennes. 

^But, I fear, if I read any more of Peter 
Belou’s volume, I shall write an aitide on 
Gastronomy, a thing 1 had no notion of when 1 
began Let me conclude with something more 
serious tlian eating—if anything be more 
sei loua let me lament, with all the woild, that 
so useful a man as Peter Belon should have 
been cut off sadly in the prime of lus life and 
full vigoui of his mtellect. He was only 
forty-live yeais ^f age when he was murdered 
one night as he'traversed the Bois de Bon- 
lognc on lus way to Paris , whether for the 
sake of plunder or revenge is not known. 


BHINE-LAND. 

Wr lean'd beneath the puipio vine, 
In Anaeinach, the hear} , 

And at onr elboin isa the Rhine 
In roiy twilight glMy. 

Athwart the Seven-liilb fir leen 
Die inn had iul ^to bioaden ; 
Above UB Bti earn’d m fading Bhecn 
riie highway he had hodden 



Hie &rrwcU ciimBon kits he left 
On clouds Buffueed with hlatheB 
One Btat beam’d down tiie dewberry-cleft 
Aciosb the mirtoi'd fluhcB 

firom cliSi of elate the vintage call’d 
la muffled Ica'Gige dualcy: 

And down the river grandly wall’d. 

The grape reel’d iipe -uid husk}* 


We reach'd oiitirming hands to seize 
The clusteis lonnd ut glowing 
Our locks were foudleH b> the bicezo 
From southein sandhills blowing. 

The long neck’d flask was not unbent. 

The globed gieen glass unempticd, 

Tbe god of honest pleasure lent 
Young Lore his poweis, nntempted 

if' 

flomoAhends we pledged ; our hndol maids ; 
^weet wishes^aily s^nander'd 
wander’d &r m fatty glades, 
yp golden heights we wander d 

Lik^Cing Mid Queen in royal bliss. 

We pa%a a retim enchanted, 

A realm rose vista'd, ruh from this, 

^ Tho’ not from this transplanted. 

For this Romo’s fiontiei foot endeai’d. 

Her armed heel made holy; 

And Ages gray as Time’s oem beaid, 
Wroathsd it with melancholy 

Old days it hag that live in gleams 
Of suns for evtr setting 
A moth wingd splendour, funt as dieams. 
That keeps the fancy totting 

A gorgeous tracing dash'd with gloom, 

Aud deltoately dusted 
To grasp It IS to spoil Its bloom, 

’Twus onis because weHrusted. 

Ko longer severing onr embnee 
Was Night a sword between us , 

Bat nebegt mystery robed in gnti 
To lock us close, and screen us 

She diOupt in stars ; she whisper’d fan j 
The wooded engs giew dimmer, 

Tbt arrow m the lassie s hair 
Glanced by a silvet glioiiuer. 

The nun rock renew’d Us frown. 

With tenoi less traiupue it, 

!l^ho’ all iw ghosts ate huuU I down. 

And oU Us kn^hts are cri ml 

The island in the gray cvpinst, 

We watch’d with ’1 longing 
The mighty rivet's obi romuiee 
Tbio’ many channels thronging 

Ah, then, what voice wit that which shed 
A bieathless scene betoio us 
We heaid it, knowing not we hcaid , 

It rose around and o’er us 

It rose around, it thrill’d with life. 

And did infuse a spuit 
To mwty diapes of ancient stiife . 

Again I seem to heai it' 

The voice is clear, the song is wild. 

And has a quaint tianiition , 

The voice is of a careless child 
Who sings an old tiudiUou. 

He Bings It witlcrs of his power; 

Beside llio rushing eddies, 

Bia singing plants the tall white tower 
Mid shades of knights aud 1 ulies. 
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An^inst the glooming of the west ' 
The giey hawk-ruina dariccu, 

And hand in hand, half breast to breast, 
Two lovers gaze and hearken. 


MILVERSTON WORTHIES. 

Fruh his sixth yssr, zay brother Pavie 
manifested undeniable symptoms of the 
divine afflatus, but it was not iifieeu 
that he commenced his immortal poenL,#The 
Vengeance of Bernardo Caapiata" IS was 
a delicate, pretty, fair boy, with a switual 
countemince, a noble brow, and abuuj^ce of 
silky brown hmr; quite the poefc>to look at, 
and very like my dear mother, as we all 
daily observed. It was expected that be 
would cover the name of Cleverboots with a 
halo of glory: unlike some finnilies, we were 
the first to believe in our hero, and the most 
constant iu our fakh' in his splendid future. 
At the epoch referred to, Davie began to tie 
Lis collar with a black ribbon, to wear his 
white throat exposed, and his beautiful hair 
very long; his appetite did not fail him in 
private, but at our little rCnuious he always 
partook of dry toast and strong green tea; 
was very silent, abstracted, and averse to 
men’s society; the women petted him, and 
culled him “all souL” He was very kind- 
hearted and sweet-temper£d,aad rather vain, 
which was notliiug more tl^ natural, con¬ 
sidering how he was flattered. 

He had a little room at Uie top of the 
house which looked over the towu to Mil- 
verstou mere, wheie the immortal poem was 
coniiiieneed. I remember he began it on a 
wet evening, and it opened dismally, with a 
stoiui; he bad mo up there with my plain 
sewiug to listen to the first stanzas ; and he 
consulted me about one or two difficult 
rhjmes: he was not Sul’s wbetUer “ horror ”, 
and “ luoi’iow ’’ w ei c correct. I thought not; 
and, Ills birthday falling three days after, 1 
presented him with a rhyming dictionary. 
Subsequently, the poeiu^nade rapid progress. 

Consiu .Joliu Iiuu juA gtiue up to London 
to study law, and my father wished Davie to 
be artieled to Mr. Briggs, the ■ solicitor yt 
Mdvcrstoii. This did not chime in wi|h his 
taste at all; he stated that it was his wish to 
follow the profession of letters. We did not 
quite uiidi rstaud this at the time. Cousi i 
Jack said it meant that he wanted to be the 
idle gentleman. 1 had my doubts on the 
iTiatter. Davie brought my mother over to 
his way of thinking. “ I shall be very poor, 
but very Imppy, mother,” he used to say; 
“ if you put me to anything else, 1 shall be 
miserable and do no good.” So Davie got 
his own way ; and, as a prejiaratiou for his 
profession of letters, he stay^ at home and 
finished “Bernardo Caspiato.” It was a 
wlciidid wotk. 1 have wept over it often. 
Tlie^ieruine having been executed fur witch¬ 
craft, her lover, TSeiiiardo, devotes his ii|e to 
ave^e her; and, after committjugcata¬ 


logue of murders, ends by disappearing mys- 
tprioualy iu a flash of blue lightning to rejoin 
her in heaven. My mother objected to the , 
moralitr of the conclusion; but she acknow¬ 
ledged herself at the same time, ignorant of 
the laws and liceiice of poetry. 

With this gi'eat work, and some minor 
pieces of equal if not superior merit, my 
jiirother Davie went up to Loudon on foot, 
with ten pounds in his pocket, and seventeen 
years of experience on his head. Cousin Jack 
had taken comfortable lodgings for him at a 
small baker’s shop, kept by a widow woman 
with a daughter named Lucy. The dear lad 
wrote us word that he was quite suited, and 
that, alter a few days to look about him, he 
should carry his immortal poem to a pub¬ 
lisher. His hopes were sanguine; his visions 
of lame magnificent. 

To our surprise and grief, Bernardo 
Caspiato was declined with thanks. No¬ 
body was indined to publish it unless the 
author would bear all the expenses. 
Davie would not sutfer my father to do 
this —be would earn money for himself. 
We wondered how he could do it; but Cousiu 
Jack lent him a hand, and somebody who 
had something to do with a newspaper bought ’ 
his minor pieces. He lived, at all events, by 
his own exertions. At this time, Lucy began 
to figure iu letters to me marked “ private.” 

It would be impossible to give the whole 
story as thereiu developed, but I will epito¬ 
mise it as afterwards heard from his own li]is. 

He fell enthusiastically iu love with Lucy, 
whose beauty he raved about as ethereal, 
heavenly, unsophisticated: before I heard of 
her at all he was evidently far gone in the 
tender passion; and Lucy had listened so 
often, and with such a graceful interest, to 
his literary stru^les, that he fancied he hail 
every reason ^ believe that his afiection w.ts 
returned. One morning, however, all these 
sunny hopes were rudely dispelled. He had 
seeu'oiice or twice a young man of rustic 
appearance in the shop, he had also known 
him to'take tea iu the back parlour with 
Mrs. Lawley and her daughter, without at¬ 
taching any significance to his visits. As 
Davie sat at breakfast on this particular day, 
this individual drove to the door iu a gig, and 
was pleasantly received by the landlady. He 
wore quite a festal appearance, and fur the 
first time a suspicion entered Davie’s mind 
which changed quickly to a certainty. After 
speaking to Mrs. Lawley for a minute or 
two, tho young man ran out to stop the 
driver of a wa^on loaded with sacks of 
grain, and, whim holding him iu talk, the 
poor poet from tho up-stairs window took an 
I inventory, as it were, of his riv.d's personal 
I graces. lie was of a very tall, straight, and 
[robnst figure, with a bioad, comriy face, 

I ruddy complexion, and cui'Iy brown hair. 

I His voice was like the roll of an organ, wd 
his laugh the very heartiest of guffaws— 

I altogether, a very'proper man, as Davie, but 
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for, ^lis jealousy, must liave acknowledged. 
I The stranger’s rollicking air of gaiety added 
\ jiTCsent insult t'O previous injury ;,aud to get 
1 out of the hearing of his rich ha ha,” which 
I seemed to perva^ the whole Mfeighbourhood, 
l^arie sustehed up his hat, iutenlhig to walk 
I off his spleen : he pushed halfway down the 
I stairs, bat there paused—just b^w, 'in the 
jrassiige by the back-parlour door, was thu 
; obnoxious rustic, with his arm round bonny 
I Lucy’s waist, and his lips seeking a kiss; 

’ while the damsel’s hand was put up to shieM 
I her cheek, and her tongue was saying, in 
that pretty accent which lovers never take as 
j truth, “Don’t, Tom; please don’t!” Tom 
I caught the uplifted fingers, and held them 
j fost till he had taken a dozed kisses to in- 
' demnify himself for the delay. Davie, gbeatly 
i discomfited, retreated to his room, and made 
! cautions sun'cys liefore ventui'ing,to leave it 
again. He quite hated Tom, who was a fine, 
single-minded young fellow, guilty of no 
j greater sin against him than naviug won 
! blue-eyed Lucy’s heart, 
j When Mrs. Lawley came upstairs to re¬ 
move her lodger’s breakfast-thin^, she looked 
glowing with importance, and, after a short 
he.sit.ation, confided to him the great family 
secret—Mr. Tom Burton, of Bavenscroft 
Farm, had offeied for Lucy,.and they were to 
I be married that ,day week. “You’ll have 
I seen him, sir, maybe ? ” said the proud 
mother; “he’s been here as often as twice 
a-week; and, when 1 told him it behoved him 
to stop at Lome and attend to his farm, he’d 
tell me that corn would grow without watch¬ 
ing ; and 1 soon saw what he meant. So, as 
Lucy was noway’S unwilling, I bade ’em have 
done with all this courting and courting, and 
get wed out of hand. Perhaps, Mr. David, 
i yon’ll be so good as go out for the day, and 
j let us have your room for breakfast—or, we 
should be proud of your company, sir.” 

The poor poet almost choked over his con- 
I gratnlations, hut he got them out in a way. 

’ Soon after, he saw the lovers cross the 
i street, arm-in-arm, spruced up for the occa¬ 
sion, and looking as stiff as Sunday clothes, 
worn on a week-day always make rustic' 
' lovers look—everybody who met them might 
know what they yrere. Tom had a rather 
baslifur and surprised expression; as if he 
' were astonished to, find himself part owner 
of such a fresh, modest, little daisy of a. 
sweetheart, and were not qtiite sure that it 
i was her cottage bonnet just below his great 
shoulder, for so long as Davie had them in 
j sight he kept looking down iiito it to make 
I ‘ sure Lucy was there; DavhS’s foelinga wet« 
j^ost too much for him, but he made a 
s^mgnanimoua resolve that'ai^ Lucy had been 
so good and attentive to him, be would make 
her a present, and, that he might endure the 
deepest pangs, that present should be the 
wearing dress and bonnet. He' went off 
agcordingly, post haste, to a great millinery 
y,.,j 9 itablhfom«iit,aud purehashd a dove-coloured 


silk dress, and the moat sweetly pretiy white 
bonnet, with orange blossoms, that could be 
had for money. When , Lucy and Tom I'e- 
tumed froth their walk, lie called her up¬ 
stairs-and presented them to her. She 
contemplated them with surprised delight, 
blushing and clasping her bands over them : 
never was thwe anything so beautiful. 

Davie ;bade her -try the bonnet on, to see 
ho^it ftvbuld fit, and, without an atoiu of 
coepPef^, she put it on, tied the strings under 
her win,' and rose on tip-toe to peep at her¬ 
self Ih the glass over the chimney-piece. 

“ Iffloat let ” (Lueywas going to say “Tom,” 
but she shfestituted “ mother” instead); “ I 
must Jet mother see it! ” and she ran out of 
the room, leaving the door open, with that 
intent. But somebody met her on the stairs, 
and stopped her'for examin.ation. Davie 
tried to shut his cars, but he could not help 
hearing that ominous “'Don’t, Tom; please 
don’t •, though, as balm to hw wounded 
feeliuM, he also Caught the echo of a—what 
shall I say 2—a slap ? a box ?—what do you 
call it when a pretty maiden brings her hand 
sharply in contact with her lover’s cheek? 
Well, no matter—it is a something winch 
always is or ought to be avenged by six 
kisses on the spot; it was condignly punished 
in this instance, ior Tom lacked modesty even 
more than ]l^^ch polish. Davie instiudly 
slammed the door, and sat down to eom])ose 
his feelings by inditing a sonnet qu “Dis¬ 
appointed Love.” Wlien it was fiuished—the 
lines being flowing and the rliynies musical 
—he felt more placid and easy in his mijid; 
but, before the wedding, he withdrew him¬ 
self from the house, and went into country 
lodgings to hide his griefs. In process of 
time he rhymed himself into a belief that 
he was the victim of a disapiioinl ]>:ission, 
the prey of a devouring sorrow; tliat his 
heart was a wreck, a rain, dust, ashes, a 
stone, dwelling alone ; that life was stale, an 
unfinished tale, a hopeless, joyless ]).agoaut: 
all because blue-eyeti^ucy had married 'I’om 
Burton of RuvenscroiE. 

’Hiis was the early love-romance which 
ftamished my ‘brother Davie with his cyni¬ 
cism, his shuiles of darts, flames, and wounds 
that are scattered everywhere through his 
verses. Some , of the productions of his 
troubled muse, after he 'flm to Highgate, shall 
be quoted. What wbuld have been Lucy’s 
astonishment col^. she have hcard^ herself 
apostrophised hilSQch burning numbers ! her 
orbs of sunny blue would have dilated until 
she would have looked, indeed, a round- 
eyed Juno. Here is one of Davie’s effusions 
from a little manuscript-book, hound Th 
white Vellum, the confidante pf his poetical 
woes at this mournful era:— ' , 

Tliou bast come like a mist o'er my gUxfpW dreamiqg, 

Tby image stands up ’twixt my soal and tbo tun I 
Oh! -why, when youth's iiuontido of gliuluen was 
besuting,' ' 

Hast tboudarken'd all that it ebone upon? ,' 
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To see thee, to lore thee, ay, love thee to luadnesa, 

To know tliat thou ne'er couldst be aught to me ! 

To leave thee ! and read in my spirit’s lone BaduesB, , 
7'hat the love vros all hopcleaa I centred in thee! 

The muse appears at this junction, to hatre 
been quite trowlesome with her dedarations. 
The following was written one evening in¬ 
stead of going to dinner like a Christian gen¬ 
tleman to Untile Sampson’s on Cliristmas 
Day. It stands entitled, I LOve Thee iJkitd 
is written witli a neatness that says Uttm for- 
Us spontaneity:— § . 

1 love thee! O, sever did summer aea -f 
Orccl suuabine more gladly than 1 theel 
Like dew to apring flowery, like start to dusk nif^t 
Art tlioti with thy glances of liquid l^ht! 


.1 love thee, as only those hearts can love * 
Whose burning devotion is hard to move ! 

Tiifo, beauty, and hope, thou art all to me,— s 
A voice and an eclio of melody I ” 

It seems rather as if sense wciw made sub¬ 
ordinate to sound in some of these lucubrations, 
but they are not so bad for seventeen. Davie 
came back to Milverktou for a little while at 
this season, and cultivated his grief,, to the 
great disorder of our regular household. One 
night he stayed out so' late that my father 
went in search of him and found him by the 
mere, seeking inspiration from .the stars. On 
tins occasion he produced eight more lines, 
which seem to have been we utmost his 
muse could bring for that one time. It 
is called, in the vellum book intp which it 
i.s carefully transcribed. Tell me, my 
Heart:— 

Tell me, my licart, the reason of thy sadness. 

Why pcoplcst thou thy solitude with dreams ? 

Why dost thou sliuii the scenes of mirth and gtadaess 
To find thy echo in the lonely ttrcauis ? 

Alas 1 my heart, that thy poor lovo should wander, 
Where it can meet with nought hut cold Aisdaiu! 

Sad that its treasures tlius my soul should squander. 
Where it can rca]i but traia and grio& again! ” 

Good little Lucy wotlld have been sorry, 
indeed, if she could have known into what 
a limbo of anguish Davie was thsowu by her 
marriage ; but let us hope, as she might have 
done, that the best half of the tortures were 
only fancy. 1 know he had at the worst an 
excellent appetite for lamb and asparagus/to 
wliich he was very partial. Dear Davi% to 
read these eiriisions, tend^ itaagluatioBamsly 
tlftnk of him as fine porcehii& fractured witn 
the world’s hard usage, whereas he is stout 
and bald, and wears green spectacles. The 
law does not undertake to deal with poetry 
comi>osed under false pretences, or many 
would be the sighing Strephons and doleful 
Delias brou^t up for judgment. 

Last BunHuer we had Davie ati.hqme for a 
mouth, and duriug that time occurred the 
grandf incremation of Bernardo (Jasj^to. ^ 
shal^vevregard it as a mostcraelsacrilice,^d I 
Gousiu Jack, who instigated it, as aji illitmte | 
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character. Davie hi’ought it forth one even¬ 
ing when we three were together, and read 
part? of i^aloud : Jack unfeelingly,remarked 
that it was not like good wine, it chd not im- 
pi-ove with keeping; that, like fruit plucked 
Immatui-ely, it wasgreeu and tasteless; it had 
not acquired mellowuess and flavor, and if 
storedk up for another twenty years it would 
not taste better. Davie half coincided with 
him ; but 1 did not '; so grandly majestic as 
was the march of f&e lines, so delicate and 
true the rhymes, so thrilling ,the noble 
catastrophe. It exsspenited me to see. Jack, 
first yawn to the full'extent of his jaws, then 
snatch the .manuscript from Davie, and toss 
it up to the ceiling, retreating afterwards iu 
feigned fear lest he should be crushed by its 
leaden fitiL An ignoble fate was thine,— 
iftunortal Bernardo! Convicted of the 
respectable on of dulness—whicli none par¬ 
don—thou wert condemned to be burnt { 
Davie did not act with undue precipitation; 
Jack tirged an immediate execution, but the 
poet took a week to consider of it, and many 
a pang it cost him. Those who have written 
immortal poems and destroyed them will 
appreciate his feelings; none else can. Let 
anybody of experience call to mind the last 
time he Las read through the letters from his 
first love, just befiwe she was married to 
somebody else; or the letters fi’om that par¬ 
ticular old friend, which it is of no use to 
keep because he is dead, or you have 
quarrelled beyond hope of reconciliation, :uid 
tiien some faint idea will be conceived of the 
poet’s sensations at this immolation of his 
tirst love, his particular friend, and his pet 
child—«11 iu one. 

It was the eummeMeason, and warm,—I 
found it very warm; there was no fire in the 
grate, and the match-box on the writing-table 
•was empty. Jack supplied the want eagerly 
from his smoking apptiratuB, and Bernardo 
Caspiato shrank into a pinch of tinder. I wept. 

“ There 1 ” said poor Davie, with a pro¬ 
found ugh, ^ it took two years to write and 
two seconds to destroy-just like an eternal 
friendship, an nndyii^ afiection, or anythiug 
of that kind which half a dozen indiscreet 
words are at any time enough to annihi¬ 
late ! ” 

“Have a cigar, old 1:^y; never mind 
moi'alising,” said Jack, ,iq whom a cigar 
would be consolation for the death of his 
grandmother ; “ have a cigar; the business 
can’t be helpM.” 

“ Poor Bernardo! ” said Davie, as feelingly 
as if he spoke of a brother, “ poor Bernardo,! 
He gave me many An hour’s delightful occu¬ 
pation. I feel as if I had lost a friend to 
whom I had been in tbe habit of confiding my 
septiiuental- vagai'ies., I'm not sure that it 
was right to burn him.” 

“Have a.cigar,” reiterated Cousin Jack. 
Davie accepted the oSeae with a pensive sigh, 
put on his green spectacles, and went out for a 
walk in mouinfui mood. It is a serioiil thing 
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burning immortal poenas. Nobody can tell temitb, the cottages were arranged upon the' 
wliHt losses the world has had in that way— four sidel of squares, with a lar|e open space 

s s a S— a.1___ _J _A_* J _ _■_ _ - 4.J. __ 


nobody! 


in the centre; and outside every cottage, 
upon the walls, hung fiah-hSikes or wooden 
SCOTCH COAST FOLK. traits for drying haddock. Inside the 

FOOTOEB i» THB LAST CBSTURT. - the yj^lls Were occasional y white- 

j 1 s - ti -X* T vwlwd there wag fixed against the wall 

Ihb aged lady whoM recollections I con- a eerieg of wooden shelves for the preservation 
dense, and combine with my own observations, and d^ilay of delft arid earthenware cl-ockery. 
• There w^ tea-cups in thn cupboard in tlie 


says: 

Remote, bjit still distinct, tlio viev sppdars, 
Thro’ the, long vista of departed years 


coVner. The little round table was of pine- 
de% but scrubbed into a whiteness by a truly 


although, towards the conclusion of the Pu^h cleanlinesa, which mode it rival tables 
American Whr, the fish town of Footdee was cove^ with a fair white linen cloth. The 

__X __ . <■ .*.1_ Sd y»a«lS«flfVA *. An ««»/vn lA«nv« aI^mso Ad-io wa AAn_ 


not one of those 
memory delights to 


;reen spots on which cruisie/ aivjfou lamp of simple structure, con- 
well.” The town con- msUng of one cup or ladle, with a harrow lip 


sisted of several rows of low-thatched cot- for the whale-oil and wick, and another cop 
tnges running from east to west, between the oPbroader and larger dimensions, to receive! 
high-road and the harbour, or, as it is called, the droppings, hangs in the nineteenth, os in 
the tide., During the high spring-tides, the ^many centuries previously, near the chimney, 
furthest waves came- tap to the bamk of sand and produces, Bembrandt-like, lights and 
* on which the ends of the houses were built, shades Urell worthy of the study of an artist 
Exteriorly, these cottages appeared comfort- who should wish to rival the Dutch painters 
less enough, as each dwelling fronted the of the present day, in the pictures they paint 
back of its opporite ueighboip*, and, as in the to show the effects of a lamp, 
narrow space between there was a line of The costumes of the -fishers were, and oou- 
dunghllls crossed oyer with, spars, upon tinue to bq, peculiar. The elderly men wore 
which were hung lines, bladders, and buoys, b^d blue woollen bonnets, coarse blue 
intermixed with dried dog-fish and skate, jackets, and canvass kilts or short trousers. 
Their interior -waa not more alluring to a The younger men were rather good-looking, 
stranger. The eaitheu-floor was uneven, had good-humoured faces, and were sra.-u ter 
and sometimes dirty, although genmnlly in their dress. The women wore caps, the 
sanded over of an evening, or at least every original patterns of which still abound upon 
Saturday, in preparation, for the Sabbath, the Continent, which did not prevent their 
Upon tiie wood or rafters which stretched features being injured by the weather, and 
across horizontally from the tops of the walls, their skins being .tanned by the suu. The 
was a. ceiling of old oam au<l bits of drift- mijldle-aged women wore stuff-gowns, with 
wool. The bare rough walls were not white- large.'flowered, .calico wrappers or short 
washed. Hoof, wall% and rafters were all gowns, over them. The young girls wore 
blackened by smoke from a fire at one end of stuff wrappers and petticoats, with their b.atr 
the cottage, placed upon tih'c floor, and made either drawn back with a large comb, which 
of turf and sea-weed. Soot-drops—carious reached from ear to ear, or fastened up in a 
black glossy accumulations, formed by a very slovenly and unbecoming manner w-itli 
similar process, doubtless, to that which pro- a head-dress of red worsted tope. The lx>ys 
duees stelactites and stalagmites—-huu" here under fifteen were the worst clad. They ran 
and there upon the walla, rafters, and roof, about in tattered old garments of their 
These collections of pendulous carbon might fethers’, a ^orld too wide, and remained in 
have been deemed ornaments, if they had not this condition until they were able to earn a 
been signs of defective cleanliness. There more decent covering for themselves. 'J'lm 
was a small window at each side of the door, little children of both sexes were comfortably 
Under,,each window waa a clumsy black clad in a simple dress of white plaidiug, 
bedsl^ad. There was but one smml deal called a walliecoat, which, with their fair 
table. There were only two or three 'chairs, curly heads and rosy cheek^ made them look 
and as many surikies, or low fixed seats rest- very pretty, ns they paddled in the pools of 
ing upon stakes driven into the floor, to sit water, and played with their tiny boats, 
upon. Beside the Wall opposite the door In the last century, the fishermen v^re 
were seen the requisi^ of the fishing occu- mostly ignorant of everything unconnected 
pation—lines, creels, murlmns, &c. Such with their own Imsiiiess. Few of them could 
jMre the principal property and furniture read, and none of the grown-up {)eople could 
jj^isilile. There was no press or cupboard; write. Some of tlie lads could read and write 
. and the only depository for keeping things in a Uttie ;. but as they went to sea in the night, 
'was a chest or locker, in vmicn lay the a'nd.took their rejioso in the day, they were 
precious stores apd the Sunday clothes. The not .plawd in favourable ciroiitmltauces for 
salt-backet, or box, was suspended' in the the aevelopmeut of the social fticulties. No 
chitnney. ' / - instance of intcilectmal talept—^nobsingle 

,. Stioh were the cottages in "tto eighteenth prison displaying a tendency towards any 
-<»nt]^. ^ the first l|narter of the nine- art or sci^uce—occurred among them, musks 
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.""•and song, no doubt, contributed to the enjoy- TieWs of their superstition, witchcraft, and 
1 nieut of their roeiry mtetinge; but the inusio sorcery. ‘ . I 

' was coufined to a fiddle, and their collectioh Indeed«there is something 'small in the | 
of songs scarcely extended b^ond The Praise minds which study superstitions only to find 1 
of Paul Jopea, The Wuefa' &llad of Captain in them occasions for indulging the sudden 
,i GTeii, and the Christmas carol South- elation of self-glory which Hobbes says is 

end. As for the women—toiling, 'as they the cause of laughter. Our forefathers inhe- ! 

I were, incessautly-r-they , had, Po time for rited*a spirit-worild of personifications; and ; 
j mental impifpTement. Batas'they^ew old we have inherited a mass of philosophical j 

the}' gained practical knowledge er^eri- abstractions. Our forefathers inherited a ; 
ence. Many of them had a knowle^ of poetjeal apd popular nomenclature, and we ! 

II simple remedies for curing diseases, jFhioh express'our scientific generalisations in cr.ack- -I 
obtained for their prescriptions a preSrence jaw words Of Greek and Latin derivation, 
to those of medical men. Some of thdn were Ghosts, wraiths, witches, fairies, mermaids i 
enpposed to he invested irith wapematural and water-kelpies, are personifications which ’ 
powers, which made it dangetous to offend have been covered with, ridicule, and un- | 

i them. 'doubtedly there have beep an abundance \ 

I may interpose here a general remark, of ridiculous stories told respecting them; ! 
The superstitions which were sweepingly con- iJht I suspect there is philosophy in them J 
deiniied by the philosophy of the eighteenth after all. The. minds of Coast- Folk are 
j century as falsehood and imposture, the phi- peopled from early childhood with spectres i 
I losophy of the nineteenth finds to be true in belonging to the land, sea, and sky; and no ’ 

! a sense. Instead of rejecting it in a heap, wonder, mnee, during long centuries, catas-* ; 

I the BCttdent of the present day shakes and trophes have desolated the homes of Coast 
! washes the rubbish, and separates the grains Folk which have issued mysteriously and , 
j of timth from it. What, I may he asked, terribly from laud, sea, and sky. Seven miles 
{ was it true that old fish-crones possessed &om Aberdeen there is a fishing-village which | 

[ the jiowers of witchcraft? I have not a w.os buried in a aapd-stomi in one night. 

I doubt of it. The word witchci'iift comes Almost every soul of the inhabitants w^ 
j, from wiccian, whence witchery, w'ickedness. smothered in the, sand-drift, and for many 
; It means evil influeitee..; ’Gifted with the years the spire of the village church alone i 
power of reading charet^rs and actions, of marked the spot in the hollow treacherous 
I seeing consequences and osculating results, sand-hills. When a boy I was warned by 
I and cai)able of imparting a bias, laying a words and looks of horror from approaching 
i snare, adapting a temptation, planning a veil- the fatal locality where it was thought the 
geance, or instilling a physical or pionil wrath of the Almighty had displayed itself ■ 
])oisoii; and years give all these powers to so awfully. Several instances have occurred ; 
lualignaiit intdligeuee. in which all the men of a village have gone 

i Any tiling may be' twisted into stupid to sea, and perished in one night. A boat or 

or incredible shajies. 'When affairs did not a corroe heard of as having been cast ashore 
prosper among the Footdee folk, it vrtia attri- on a 'distant beach. Was sometimes the only | 
bn ted to an evil foot, an “ ill fit.” Prior to tidings ever heard of them. Mern^ids have | 
set,ting out upon any expedition, or enter- frightened many a brave man; apd,m several > 

I prise, they were careful and pai'ticular about of the monthly magazines published in the 1 
I the first “fit” they met in the-iuoraing. • The last century their existence was as'seriously 
Scum of the Well was .^n object of rivalry discussed as apparirions Of'sea-Serpeuts liave ‘ 
every New Year’s Day morning, Old Style, been in our own day. Andrew Brands saw 
' As the midnight hour ajqiroached, and the one. “IrecoUeotAirarewperfectly well. He 
last moments of the year came on, the women was a stout man, with a broad good-humoured ' 
assembled in a solemn group, .around the face, and dark, hsdr, who wore his bonnet | 

large old draw-well, and scolded and scuffled upon the back of his head.” Occasionally i 

_ to decide whose p.*!!! or bucket should carry employed as a boatman or fulot, be looked i 

off the first fraught (or first freight). The more like a jolly sailor thain 'a sleepy fisher- | 

superstition of the first foot may afford some man. One summer day Andrew was found !■ 
cxjdan.'itiou of the phrate Fatting his foot lying insensible en the hill of Torry which \ 
j into it. Prior to couirocnchig anything, is'it fiasss the sea upon the side of the river Dee, I 

i not well to note carefully who may be taking qppomte to Footdee. 'When roused, he spoke ! 

I the initiative for evil in it ? Is not the first confusedly and iU'ettherently. He was thought 

I evil foot hstir in it a serions thing for any to be deranged, He was iitm-ied to the ferry 

enterprise ? As for the scum of the well, and rowed home. , After several weeks of 
is not the eneigetic housewife who obtains delirious fever he became low and melan- 
the .first ''aut^y of the first necessary of ohQly, anti declined to give any account of his 
life,— wate^^likely to surpass all rivals illness, tinder mediem tr^tment he reco¬ 
in providin^or her household ? I opine vered, although reduced to a skeleteu! The 
it is ^y a sOCt of piety due to otar fore- fearful belief ^j||d thtongh the village that 
falhen to gum they were shrewder i»l- Andrew Bran«.nPa seen something. When 
lows^than we might suppose foom -our 1 questioned after his recovOTy, he sadd in. 
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Hub^tance; “ I was npcmiihd outlook lying upon 
my breast, and looking 'over the, top of the 
rocks, when X saw a creature like^ a woman 
* sitting upon a stone. She seemeli to have 
something like a white sheet, or grave-clothes 
wrapped arouml her. Sometimea she combed 
her hair, and'-somettmes she tossed her arms 
in the air. All her ways were fearsome, and 
at last she rushed'into the sea, and vanished, 
beneath the wavea My heart lap. (leapt), I 
grew blind, and I remember noting luoi^ 
until I awoke with all my bones sorc^ awl the 
men lifting me up.” The piedicat theory of 
his illness, .as expoiuided by his doctor, was, 
f that he had gone out with incipient fever 
' upon him, had fallen asleep in an exposeii 
situation, and the hallacinatioos of dehriam 
had done all the rest. M? informant who 
remembere<J him well, nudntained he hah 
' been unwittingly the Actaeon of a bathing 
Diana at a time when ladies rarely bathed in 
Scotland, and bad been punished by the 
srengcance of the goddess. Probably, how¬ 
ever, an accumulation of foam among the 
stoikes of the beach had taken the flickeriog 
j form of a woman. ^ The white scum would, 
seem to rise up amidst the black stones, and 
Amlrew Brands was frightened by a mermaid 
because he bad never l^n taught the effects 
of perspective. Was it in some such way as 
this that Cytliei'ea herself was seen by the 
poetic eyes of a fisherman of Cyprus, issu¬ 
ing from the froth of the sea until she 
was wafted in a shell to ^e shore by 
Zephyrus, where the Graces received and 
adorned her for presentation to the celestials 
of Oly'ropus i 

Extraordinary physical phenomena gene¬ 
rally precede extraordinary catsstrophea 
Everybody has heard of the warning blue 
lights. During the night which preceded a 
storm, in which seven men of a seaside vil-s 
lage were lost, an a^d man, 1 have been 
assured, saw seven blue lights passing in 
solemn procession from the room of weir 
cottages towsffds their grave-yard. He en¬ 
treats the men. to stay at home, and not to 
go to sea. But they were obstinate, and 
went. He told some, old and sdine young 
people, who would listen to hin^ what he 
had seen, and had scareely finished his vatici¬ 
nation ^en the Hghtning'leaped high into 
the sky, the thunder paal^ and a hurricane 
lashed the sea into furioisi madness. The 
boats were not far from the shore, but befewe 
they couhl reach it a boat capsized, and seven 
men were lost within sight of their fauUi^ 
A week afterwards, at the very hour of the 
^ day corresponding to the hour of the night of 
tho'proces.siou of the blue lights, t^ funeral 
.procession of the seven fisfaersaen was seen 

S 'ngfrom their cottagesby the very way the 
ito hod gone f and beneath the very spots 
pre the ughts stood in |he cfaurehyaid. the 
coiptos restw for evermor^ Ulie law of the 
, eXdeifk in tiiese villages is, tfln no boats ought 
!^to go to lea when the old men say they have 


seen the blue lights. The. blue lights are 
possibly electri^ facts. The traditions ^ 
respecting their direetion are as' variable as 
the wiioda The guess is not a very hazardous. 
one, titat soimme would .i^ree with the old . 
men in warnlui the fishers' against* going to 
sea ^hen the tdk was charged with electricity 
after midnight, in tiie cohlest hours of the 
twenty-four. 

'V^en the Footdea fishers were found in 
the wt century to be no more aurapulous 
thanV'thw people respecting custom-house 
oathSjV^ oath was framed for them, founded 
upen supeistitious fears, which proved 
to ho far mere effectual than the ordinary 
oUe. It concluded with these words; “ If I 
do not speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
notlfing but the truth, may my boat be a . 
bonnmi to me." 

c Of course the fishers leaned to the side of 
tote smugglers against the excise and customs 
officers. Almost everybody did, in the last i 
century except the lawyers, something of a 
legal education being necessary fto see the < 
propriety of estttolisning what Adam Smith, I 
while himself a Commissioner of the Board j 
of Customs, denounced as the outi>oats of '! 
Pandemonium. When examined before the !! 
courts in smuggling cases, the fishermen < 
contrived oocaaionaUy, under an appearance 1 
of simplicity, to baffle ,witli considerable cun- ! 
ning the crosp-examinatioiis of the counsel 
for the Crown. Public sympathy was, in 
those days bn the side of the smugglei’s, who I 
called themselves freetraders, a designation ! 
which has since attained univeraal honour. I 
The principle of obedience .to law, the sine | 

I qu& non of civilisation, is less easily enthroned | 

! tipon uneducated consciences than the priu- i 
ciple of buying cheap and selling dear, j 
Lairds, merchants, and workmen, therefore, | 
aU admired the cool duplicity with which I 
the fishers sometimes evaded the truth when i 
under cross-examumtions. Some of thuin t 
were once witnesses in a cose of deforcement, j 
[The oounsel for the prosecution asked .a 
I fisherman,—“ While "tlie men were struggling 
iu the water, did you not hear the prisoner 
call out, ‘ Drown the dogs 1 ’ ” i 

“We saw uae dogs there, air," was the 
demure, and oomposed reply. 

“ I do not ask you what you saw ; but, on 
your oath; did you not hear him call out, ' 

‘ Drown the dogs ? ’" 

“ There was nae ony dogs there, sir,” was 
again the obstinate answer. i 

Although no man of distinction in science | 
or letters has ever arisen in any of these j 
villages, it cannot be doubted they have pro- | 
duoed many men vvhom Poodle or Doodle 
m%ht have safely trusted upon his legs on 
the‘floor of the House of CoimpooB to answer 
t^ questions of honourable and independent 
members. ■ 

A century ago the fishers, who were hardy, 
industrioUBj decorous, and honest, were never¬ 
theless inveterate swearers —a fault wHiclal 
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:• did not observe among them in an offensive. 
' degree in the nineteenth century. Xndebt^ 
1 have heard more swearing from two 
admirals in a Lond^cp club than. 
heard in fishing villages. In the lasl^ cen¬ 
tury, however, the fishers wogld )ise the 
most tremendous oaths upon the most trivial 
j occasions. .4uger was not necessary to pro- 
I voke them; the oaths seeming to be as 
necessary to the hauling up of a ragged or 
the pushing out of a boat, as the cnm of. 
“ Yo-hee O ! ” Fersons unaccustomej to 
hear the strong phrases, of swearing feel 
!' their minds shocked by tbe ideas coilveyed 

i by them, being ignore, tha4r they have 
ceased to convey ideas to the persons who nse 
them. When a lady rebuked one of them 
for using the word defl,(devil), he said, • 

“Ell! mem, 1 didua think it meant ony ill. 
Does it mean ony ill 7 1 thocht it was just a 
li word to dad ” (knock) “aboot.” 

I’ The wrath of these good-natured and 
kind-hearted people was notoriously harm¬ 
less, 8tabs were unknown, and blows 
jl rare among them, but the language of their 
j vituperation was expressive' and opprobrious, 
j My informant has seen a woman in a passion 
I hike up a handful of burning coals, and lay 
I them down without seeming to feel pain, 
i' Ladies drillol in the control of their ges- 

I tiircs, if not of their feelings^ in bparding- 
' schools, witnessed, with great astonishment, 

the violence with which' the women ex¬ 
pressed grief and lamentation. The boats 

ii were frequently in great danger in crossing 
j the Wr, and on these occasions the women 

assembled upon the beach would tear their 
|1 Lair, clax> their hands, and utter piercing 
'| ci-ies and slirieks. The simple and uatnria 
;| principle.s upon which their marriages were 
;l formed, the chastity and honour in nwcfii the 
!; mai-ried tishors lived, and the connubial and 
family hapjiiueas of their homes, may ex- 
' I plain, in part, the violence of the emotions and 
|| the cxuberaiiee of-the gestures of the wives 

I I when their husbands were in danger. A 
fashionable dame of Lolfdou rehitetf sarcas- 
tically that she had known a fisherwuman of 

I: the ScotelI east coast who required four meu to 
keep her from throwing herself over the rocks 
when her drowned husband was carried into 
|i her cottage, become calm in a' fortnight, 
I' 'recommence work in a mouth, and marry 
again in a twelvemonth. The poor child of 
nature had no sentiment 1 
ji Tbe marriages of the fishers were as na¬ 
tural and simple as the unions of Isaac with 
Bebekah and Boaz with Uuth. I’erversions 
I, about dowries, pin-money, establisluoeuls, 
!; and settlements, did not interfere with the 
li natural action of mutual interest and hon^t 
i; preference. They married young. . The 
|! young man and yoitog ‘woman had probably 
played together .in childhood. Banning, 

I leaping;;, tumbling, paddling, laughing, the 
I children of the fiwers are as joyow- as tli^ir 
t; fathers are serious; and-if their mothers 
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could not match them against the children of 
the TuUeries’ Gardens, or of St. James’s 
Fai'k, in jpoiat of pretty costumes, tiiey cquid 
challenge *he world for them in regard to 
.the healthiness bf their respiratory organs 
and the glee of tlieir ani ma l spirits. The 
boys and girls soon become useful, toe elder 
childraa .being ea^ly employed to nurse the 
youugmr. .^th boys and girls thus grow up 
in systonatk training for the pei'formance of 
the duties <ff their lives. 

The boy or lad went out to sea with . 
the men, and worked at the oar until he 'j 
got enough of money to buy a share of a - 
boat-^and a boat with its nets costs from | 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, j 
When he had a share of a boat, he I 
realiired some one to bait his lines and 
slfil his fish. Among the girls, he knew, 
and whose tempers he had tested in play, he 
natoially selected the gi^l he liked best, and | 
asked her first; and then, perhaps, like i 
Kepler, the great astronomer, he had a li.st ui||||| j 
his mind, and asked one girl after anolhei^ i 
until he was accepted. On tlie other hand, ! 
it is probable the principles of afiinity may 
sometimes have been in operation for years, | 
and the boat may have been a greater difii- f 
eulty than the wife. As soon as they were | 
betrothed by the consent and blessings of the : 
old folks, the young woman went to live with , 
her filture Jathef and mother-in-law fur a 
week or two, and in the house with the young 
' man. No doubt she had been taught by her 
own mother’ to search for bait, to tip and bait 
the lines, and do all manner of household | 
work; but the fisher-people Judged wisely ' 
she would be all the better for knowing ail 
her motocr-in-law could teach her; and her 
husband would be likely to think all the 
more of her for being as clever as his own 
mother could make her. A fewr days prior I 
to toe marriage, she returned to her father’s ! 
roofi and- the ceremony-' took pface in the 
house of her childhood. After the ceremony, ' 
the young couple went -to a honse of their 
own. They went in procession from the. pa¬ 
ternal to the connubial home. A fiddler - 
playing merry strain^ headed the proce.ssion, 
and he was fp^owed by a boat-mate of the 
bridegroom, carrying the flag of the boat. 
When the bride aiTivpd before the door of 
toe home of her busbopd, his boat-mates - 
rolled their fiag aixiund her. The spectators 
witnessed the ceremony in sileniro until she 
was enveloped in the folds, and then they 
applauded we actors in it with loud and long 
cheei'B. The ceremony seemed to be a public | 
intimation that the young wife was hence- I 
forth placed within the sanctuary of too I 
honour of the crew, who engaged themselves j 
solemnly to protect her fi'om insult and injury, j 
oa brave men defenii their fiag. I 

When a young couple had not money { 
enough to pay for the sW'O of the boat, the 
furnishing of jthe house, and the expenses of 
the wedding, they had what was called a | 
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penuj-'wcddiD^. There was nothing royal or 
aiistocintic iu a penny'Wedding, to wliich 
any one might come who chose to pay a shil¬ 
ling. The significance and rationale of the 
penny-wedding was this: "We are a conple 
of young people who think it better to maiTy 
than to do vorse, and we deem it foolish and 
wicked to begin the world with debt! We 
therefore invite yon, good neighbours, te 
amuse yqurselves % dancing at our marriage, 
and, by paying as generonsly as may be coti- 
venient ior tbe amusement, help ua to begin 
the world with a £au' chance of making 
both ends meet” A common argument in 
fiivour of the penny-wedding was: the 
young man wants ten pounds of his share 
of the boat, and many persons gave their 
money who never went to the dances. The 
canvas for the penny-wedding took plac*e 
among the caiiieuters, coopers, and sailors 
of the port; and ^mpioyera, shopkeepers, 
ship-owners, and captains had generally a 
Aall-crown to spare for the young couple. 
TChe diimer at a penny-wedding consisted of 
abundance of meat and Scotch broth, served 
in broad pewter dishes. After dinner, the 
party adjourned to the links or downs, to 
dance “ the shame dance ; ” and then they 
danced until they were tired. Eiiown bad 
characters were inexorably excluded, deco¬ 
rum jigorously maintained^ and “liberties” 
would have been indeed dangerous in a com¬ 
munity in which every woman lived under 
the protection of a flag and at least half-a- 
score of baa'd fists. A severe critic of iwo- 
priety would not probably have approved the 
amount of public kissing at a penny-wedding. 
Indeed, iu this rcspc<^ Footdee resembled 
more tbe Court of the Neva than the 
Courts of the Thames or of the Seine ; but 
in regard ..to the moral cseentials of tbe 
problem of life, if tliei'e be a word of trutlf 
in court chronicles, the courtiers and 
courted of all the three royal rivers might 
have learned lessons from tlio Coast Folk of 
Footdee. 


CHIP. 

•mE CONGBESBIONAE rmzE-niKG. 

The %rcible mode in wliich debates are 
conducted in the parliament of the United 
States, and the personal encounters which. 
sometimes follow them, are' believed by the 
present generation, to bo novelties tad 
only recently brought to a culminaUng 
point by the Honourable Preston 8. Brooks’s 
^ife-preserver, upon the head; face, eyes, and 
^wiy,of Senator Charles Sumner. This is a^ 
^^stake. Fifty yearn ago, exciting debates i 
Soften ended in a regular stand-up fight in! 
the lobby of the House of liepresentativea. 
The combatants stripped, a ring was formed, 
lottle - holders appointed, and the battle 
fought and reported quite in the style of 
Moukey Hunt and Bell’s Life in London. I 


la corroboration of this statement we pre- 
I sent to our readers the following paragraph 
copied fro^ the New York Evening Post of 
Dieknber th«i,;thirteenth, eighteen hundred 
five^into tte Annual J^gister for eighteen 
hundred and six 

Oa friday lut, tbe well-known brib, one of the 
representativei of Pefteiylninia, nnd die loailei of tbe 
Duane party, and Joseph H. Nirhohon, ono of the 
repi^ntatiies of Maryland, uiet in the Congress 
lobbnbout one o’clock, when Leib immodiatoly railed 
Nich&on a liar; nnd, tbeieupos, commenced one of 
the bA fought battles recorded in tbe ann.i1s of ron- 
gressiow pugilism. Tbe light continued till the hixty- 
fourth round,^heu Loib bad rereiTcd such blows as 
drtciTcd him ftom again licing bis man. Tie pro¬ 
tracted the fight; falling after making a feeble bit 
In tjie round whieh ended the fight, those wlio liarked 
him advised him to resign; wbirb be did alter a 
combat of ono hour and sev’cnteen minutes. The 
dbrnbattuits were both veiy much beaten. 


CHAELES THE FIFTH’S GLOVE. 

Theue are few foreign trips, for English 
holiday-makers, that answer lietter than a 
run into Belgium. Belgium is easily got at, 
and easily left Its features are varied nnd 
not vast You can explore its interior, 
inspect its circumfes'ence, .and take the whole 
of it in, without being tired. It is a jiocket 
kingdom. Instead ef wearing your patience, 
as France does, when yon are iu a imrry to 
get from one end of it to the other, you can 
daii; across it with tbe ease of a swallow 
skimming over the Isle of Wight. Moreover, 
Belgium is rich in matters of interest consi¬ 
derably bej'ond the proportions of its size. 
It gives you the idea of an originally exten¬ 
sive country, which has been subjocted, like 
an ungainly truss of hay, to hydr.aulic pres¬ 
sure. For its area, it feeds a very large 
population. The district of St. Nicliobui, 
near Ghent, carries five thousand two hun¬ 
dred and ten souls jier square league—the 
space required, iu savage life, for the main¬ 
tenance of a single individual. The largo 
towns lie so close together, that, as soon as 
you have done with one, by entering a rail¬ 
way carriage you ore landed, in another in 
two, three, four, or five quarters of an 
hour. 

A lovely May morning blesses, with its 
lucky omen, our apinroach to the frontier. 
All nature amiles.as we glide along. The 
ordiards are bedeoked in while, pink, and 
green. Got ready your tubs, O cyder-drink¬ 
ers, the apple-trees promise you a plentiful 
supply! Jiemember, however, that there’s 
many a^lip between tbe apple-blossom and 
thb lip. The sower strides over the well- 
powdered earth with measured step, and 
with" white apron heavily laden, “ Take 
that, bid lady," he mentally exclaiiq|s, as 
each handful is scattered, “ and i give me 
fifty-fold back again.” Tbe cows in the 
meadows die basking in the sun, wi],^ 
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ttt«ir feet doubled under them. They are 
chewing the cud, to give the grass a short 
respite, and to allow it a litUe time tb- grow 
in peace. The homesteads are overtopped by 
clumps of poplars, whose young and maidenly 
leaves blush ruddy pink at the touch of the 
sunbeam. On the skirts^ of the forest are 
prudent oaks, who are waiting till the black¬ 
thorn winter is over, before they put on their 
summer fashions. Along the road which 
crosses our railway come Flemish wa^us, 
like triumphal cars in the processiotj of 
Ceres, and not of Bacchus, but of thejewin 
gods Baccy and Beer, Ana so we rush'over 
a flat feitile land, till we pass Boumix, a 
wilderness of bricks and mortal^ Toiircoing 
also, Olid ditto; both very rural in their 
aspect for manufacturing towns, and with 
atmospliercs that Bradford and Leeds might 
envy. At Mouscruu, wo are safely over the 
border. The custoiu-house officers, I supposd*, 
are ordered to ascertain whether new arrivals 
are inn-sonally cleanly in their habits ; for, as 
soon as they have inspected my oiled-silk 
8])onge-bag, niy comb, and niy bit of soap 
(which latter they don’t supply you with at 
Inns), they tell me I may lock up our baggage 
again. It is too bad tiiat they should rumple 
Mademoiselle’s musliu-dress, with which she 
intends to make a sensation, into a wisp, and 
should furtlier annoy her by calling her] 
Madame; but they are not a bad set of 
fellows on tlie whole, nor wanting in a certain | 
cordiality of manner. They look at my pass¬ 
port, enter it in their book, and then bid me 
good morning by name, as if they had known 
me for the last ten years. They are Flemings, 
no doubt. You may know a Flemish man or 
woman by the friendly vocatives with which 
they Intel lard tlicir conversation. Mon ami 
or moll clicr ami is ever on their lips, while 
addressing you. “ What are you looking for, 
my fiiemll’’asked a maiket-woman, whom 
I had never in ray life seen before—unless, 
perhaps, twenty years ago, when she must 
have been a little giil. “ 1 want half a hun¬ 
dred cauliflower plants,” A replied,—“Ah, my 
dear fi lend, you woi\’t find that for another 
fortnight. But you’ll come aud see me again 
in another fortnight; you’ll come to me for 
them, won’t you, my dear friend 1 ’’ 

Betumed once more to our railway car- 
. riage, a change has come over the spirit of 
our journey. We lose the red-iegged sol¬ 
diery of France, exchan^ng them tor others 
with grey aud pepper-aud-^t coutumatioiis. 
The militai y, tw, are men' of taller stature, 
with more flesh upon their bones. Generally, 
the Belgians feed better than the natives of 
tho north of France,, and khow it in their 
personal appearance. Piebald or msty-brpwn 
monks and nuns flutter about tuid read their 
breviaries in greater profusion. Belgium is 
still a monastic stroughold of biotherhoods 
and bistcrhocHis; and the clergy are struggling 
hand ror an increase of power. 

The aspect of the country from Mousoifcn 


to Ghent is ever rich and highly cultivated. 
The crops are mostly grown in ridges, with 
deep furrows between them, indicative of a 
strong clayey loam, but wet. Of wood, as in 
France, little is to be seen compared with 
England, except where cougregated into 
forests. Here and there are a few planta¬ 
tions of Scotch firs, set very thick, to spindle 
them bp for poles and railmgs. 

• BaUway travelling is cheaper (by some¬ 
thing like a third), tiian in France, and, cuu- 
se^nently much cheaper than in England; 
children under eight years of age pay half- 

E rice; under three, and in arms, nothing; 

ut q|rtainly the article you get for yon/ 
money is inferior in' quality to that fui- 
uiahed by the first-named country. In France 
every traveller is allowed sixty poimds 
(french) of luggage gratis, independent of 
his small personalities; in Belgium none at 
all. Whatever you do not take into the 
carriage with you, such as a carpet-bag or 
basket qf moderate weight, has to be paid 
for in addition to your ticket. The first-class' 
I carriages are handsome and comfortable, but 
smalL The third class chars-ii-bancs are 
open at tbe sides, exposed to the wind, the 
rain, and the snow, which sometimes rake 
them fore and aft; in inclement weather, they 
are not fit to carry sheep and cattle, much 
less human beings. Dogs in Belgium pay 
third-class fare, but are snugly stowed away 
in a baggage-wagon. In one of these loco¬ 
motive pens for men, women, and tender 
children, a fat hog might have his health 
se^ously injured as the consequence of a 
lo^ day’s journey. 

The State is the sole proprietor of nearly 
all the Belgian railways; aud while it 
paternally confers on its subjects the benefit 
of cheap circulation and traffic it might 
also modify an arrangemmt which is no 
flther than unfeeling, and is deficient in 
that humanity which a govemmeut ought to 
exercise towards all under its protecting 
sway, without reference to wealth or rank. 
The second-class carriages are tolerable, with 
atufled Seats aud a little horizontal stripe of 
stuffing to ease the back, aud ladies may 
travel m them; but they aro of scant dimen¬ 
sions, very naked inside, aud unprovided 
with any hooks for hats or caps, or with 
receptacles for sticks and timbrellas. The 
seats are fauci fully arranged with a sort of 
passage left between tliem, to give the means 
of stepping from one to the other, as if you 
were EKscopying a little parlour; but the 
result is no addition to comfort. The signal 
for starting is gireu, not by the whistle of 
toe engine, but by a little musical flourisli, 
a tii'-ely, consisting of three notes, blown on 
his bugle by the conductor of the train. Of 
toe officials, general civility and oMigiug 
behaviour is tho rule. The passengers* lug¬ 
gage department wbuld bo improved by 
I assimilation with the system adopted in 
I France. But nations are often like wilful 
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dhUcbmi; they are determined to have a way &t«sy oonio BeotioiiB out of a red brick ttoIL 
of their own,'for the aake of haring it. They Bht in W'hatever direction you wend your 
refose to attend to good advice, because it is way, you osm’t gb. twenty steps without 
counsel, given by auof^r; and they per^ ^oseiug & bridge. Foi' the convenience at 
in some evidently iaeouvenient mode oi doinff ftace of ibe land>carringe and the ennal navi- 


in some evidently iaeouvenient mode oi doing fUiee oi 

things, merely to show that they are inde- gation, 'tuese are swing nnages; onen you 
• piufent agenta, and that they can and will nsWe to wait while a barge, hwJen nerh.aps 
follow tLeir own devices. with vegetaUe mould fur the ]U)t-pl.siils in 

Ghent, with its hundred thousahd in- training W one of the Vans,—Van Jloutle, 
habitants and its conmderable trade, has stHl Van Swaffelt, or Van Geert,—mteix*cpts the 
the air of a town half-asleep, as if you had naitoge. The time is not exactly lost, be- 
caught it yawning and stretching at half-past oai^ it jJlows you to stare abonl you wilh- 
threc on a summer’s morning. Its extent is out Tnideness. But soon, the liridgo-swinger 
much exaggersitcd in tlie curn'nt imu^ed takel^is toll from the barge, wliicii he col- 
dcaciiptions. Charles the IS’ifth’s ^time- lects by meaus of a wooden sIkk* ;it tlie end 
honoured pun—^‘•I could put Paris into my of a string*’fastened to a ti8liin£«-rod ; the 
Gand ” (that is, my glove) — is apocryphal isthmus ot planks is then reidaced, and re- 
aud highly improbable. If you doubt it, soijnds with the iwttering of groa sabots, 
mount the tower of the beffroi. People w^o Certainly, the popular costume is droll, in 
lose their way in a labyrinth of lanes, always its extremes. At top, the women wear a 
Cwiey they have travelled over an enormous blose-worked cottage liat of straw, with three 
area. Now, the map of Ghent puts you in dal® of blue ribbon stuck on bidiind; at foot, 
mind of a Medusa’s bead, or of the clustered they are garnished with masses of hollow 
woniis that aiv taken out into the country, on timber, which must be a serious drain on the 
a sultiy day, to participate in the pleasures Belgian forests. But hats Worn by women 
of a ii.dihig ]iarty. Buy a map of Ghent, at the same time with sabots, are, in French 
colour the streets blue, the river Escaut eyes, or in eyes accnstpined to France, as 
yellow, the river Lys red, and you will have utterly anomalous a comiunatton .as a fish- 
a faithful represtmtation of the famou-s tailed mermaid, or a mnn-lieadod eeutaur are 
Goiilian knot, if you happen never to have considered, on cool reflection, by Professor 
seen one before. 1 long wandered about the Owen. Conspicuous in the air rise the portly 
streets of Ghent, trying to find the city, and towers of St NieholaB, St. Miclicl, and St. 
could not It is a town made up of bits of Bavon, around which, and the lolty houses, 
west-ends, Fanboutg St. Germains, and multitudinous swifts, Avhirl and scream, in 
fashionable suburbs, with no heart or kernel deligbll at the abundance of their insect 
to it—no Cheapaiile, no Ludgate Hill, no game. The canals are propitious to tlio 
Hue do Eivoli, no Bne St IToitord. Tliere is propagation of gnats. Wbero is tlw' eare!i-.e, 
a slight recovery of suspended animation in! there are the vultures; and where .are the 
the Marchd-aux-Grains and the Eue des'gnats, there flock the swifts. 

Champs; but the pulse, even there, beats | That the quietude of the town is more 
very feebly. The market tries (when it isiapjparent than real, and that Ims) hie is 
not market-day) to manifest its vitality in an [going on within, is plain from tlio Belgian 
unhealthy, spasmodic way, by book-stalls of jtashioU of sticking looking glasses outside the 
amatory literature, over which a little censor-! houses, at angles (sometimes they glance in 
shi]! would be no great tyranny. In the three directions) which allow the inmates to 
street, to enter a fashionable lace and em- catrii a glimpse of passers-by, wathout lieiiig 
Ittoiderj shop, we had to ring it the glass-door, seen themselves, “An Nouve.au Miroir,” (the 
as ii it had been a puVate house. After new looking-glass) is oceesionally u,ed as the 
waiting, while the lady up-stairs gave a touch sign of an inn. The mirrors are geiiei.dly 
of arran^meut to her cap and ner liair, we on a level with the first-floor ; and a smaller 
were dmy admitted to make onr purchase, one recrives the rays it reflects afraight from 
much in the style a morning call. Else- the entrance door; so that Not at home is 
Where,^n the modem quarters, you see un- easily respomled to the inquiries of a dim, or 
broken lines of>large, handsome, well-painted worse, a bore. It is not one city alone which 
houee^ hybrids between a iialace nbd a ladies’ adoptethe system of quicksilvered ]>(H>pe 2 's; 
boarding-school. Business maybe traneacted nor is the custom new, but was probably first 
therein, but it is done in the quietest possible introduced by peculmrities of historical and 
w^. You see dentelles (lace), or calicots p^iUcal sitoattoo.' 'In Belgium, it has not 
t(l|||||coB), engraved on a neat brass-plate on a aWays been convenient to open the door to 
house-^or, as if some private individual,— evniy new-comer. 

Monsieur Dentelles, or Madame Veuve Cali- “ If you please, monsieur,” we politely ask, 
cots,—Were living there on their pro|)erty, in« “have the goodness to tell us wliioh is tho 
great state and dignified retirement The way to the Botanic Garden ? ” 

<dder portions of the town are decorated with “ N'entends Franfais,’’ is the reply, occom- 
houses built before the window-tax* was bom nanied by a disdamatoiy shake of thc^head. 
or thought o^—with qumnt, pointed gable It is a reminder that the Flemish tongue is 
ends, as if a child had been trying to cut master ltere,in actual fao^ifnot by legal i%ht 


lerrist mi'essiug & bridge. Foi* the convenience at 
doing fUaee of l^e^Iand-enrringe and the canal navi- 
inde- gatidU, ‘these are swing bridges; often you 
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Erm the government is obliged to oonie to ta 
compromise, and affix the names of we. 
streets to Uieir coroem both in FUmklh and 
in French. The railway porter, wW handed 
ns oar luggage, was deaf and domb ai Ar 41 , 
we wwe conoeroecl, and signed us over to a 
hi’othei medium. The coachman who drove 
us to onr inn just oompreheudcHi the words 
“Hotel de Fumdre”—^aud a capital and 
reoommendable hotel it is«*-bat he compre-; 
bended no more of the further dever remar^ 
addressed lo him. Many of the Ghuitoie mo 
do speak Fieudi manage it so badly, audJiie 
so deciiledlv not at home in it, that you-tfed 
quite delighted at your own superiority to 
them, 1)0111 Belgians though they be. But 
llemibh has so close a relationship to our 
own ^etu.ienlar, that the names of trades 
over the shops, the biils, and the pubRc 
notices, are as aniusiiig to lead as it is to hear 
a loreigiai sjicak hiokeu English. ])rap< 
Stinct IS Cloth, or Diaper’s Btieet. One 
ni lu sells ‘ille soorte of wares ; another offers 
jou cart-gitase 


And ae the htue^bloused ardmt of oaf totm' 
WQ fund lihoot against the bladc-ea|>pea ^ng* 
Mbtv of another, distant a quarter^f-a- 
dfcj’apedes^n jotttn^; the chorus-dub of 
iSenDOtenhoul will pay a fraternal visit to the 
orfffieoBista of I^aspenscrMp. In the French 
army, the French Memings hang together 
like Mea at Bwarming-t3m& Here at Gheut^ 
the wodimen, even «t leisure hours and meal¬ 
times, form dtemselves into coiupaniea 
Young people, both jprls and boys, run 
together in distinct and cloBdy-groujied 
herds, like docks of young lambs at the 
same age. One would think that babies in 
lEWders came all at once, iu falls, in imita¬ 
tion of the lambing season with Southdowus 
and Leicesters. 

But the Atonic garden—^where is it ? Let 
us first look at our map, and then at the 
corner of the street, and endeavour to pilot 
our way thither. In Belgian towns, geue- 
j rally, if you use your eyes with the slightest 
cxpi ession of inquiring cariosity, up stai-t'i a 
under the name of wagen phantom before you, like a most impertinent 
smeer; kehlci te huren is cellar to hire; Jack-in-the-box, calling himself a commis- 
kamer te Iniron is chambei to hire. A sionaire, but who must not be confounded 
koperalagei is a coppersmith Profeasiona i with a superior being, the French conunis- 
uhich leipiiie no interproter aio the bakker, I sionaire. Where these creatures come from, 
the niatle-ni.tekei, the timmeriaan, tlie I cannot tell. They suddenly appear before 
aiMitbekii eu drogibte, andihebotUiandlai'r.'you, as ii the air had ctudled itself info 
llie thiee gland literary dements are an-1 iiuman form. Peep into a shop window, and 
noiiiiccd fui sale as jienneti, inkt, en impier. | you have one at your elbow; gaze up at a 
J 1 \oui (anIlly IS small,you maybe content steeple, and,when yoti look down, yon will 
with sccuiiug Een lluii to let; but should find a comiuisaionaire between your legs; 
30U lie expecting a large and sudden increase, turn the angle of a street, on a walk of dis- 
5011 h.id better engtige Twee Huyzeu, if ad-' coveiy, and round the corner jou knock your 
j iceiit. In the A]>el)))erkt, you could liardly 1 nose against a commissionaire. They start 
mistake the tiuit tliat is sold there. When from behind dWrs, down staircasts, out of 
lliiist}, joii may go and drink a glass of, cellars, from the dark mouths of nariow 
(lobbtl-bi r at tlie hospitable sign of De Janes ; and I believe that, upon inquiry, they 
Woose, 01 ^ou may prefer to patronise the ! would'bo found now and then Jo drop from 
Oliphant (without a castle), or the Bruyn j the roofc. They follow you about with the 
Vibch,—that 18 to say, the Bed Herring. Isungry look of a beast of prey, regarding you 
Good little boys aud girls punctually at-'os the game on their preserve, and them- 
teud a z md igschool. Booksellers’ wiudows selves as very forbearmg to spare you a little 
iniite you to the jiei-uaal ot blemish novels; whil& I do not ^y that no respectable man 
buch as Lcn Zwaueuzaiig (a swan’s song), exeucises the calling of commissionaire ; but, 
by J.m 1 an Beer^ aud De Zeuding der yvhenever such jewels are found, they ought 
Vrow (W Oman’s Mission), by Hendrik Con- to be set in sterhng gpld. In age, tffiey vary 
science. from sixteen to ^ty. They deal in cigars, 

“ How triste, how sad it is for you not to and have often a select female acquaintwee. 
be able to siieak Flemish'” ejaculated a They are mostly seedy in garment, cloudy lu 
,dame yvho sold goeden drank, but who could ' complexion, uncleanly in persem, offensive in 
not, though she would, converse with me. breatii,jargoniomspeed!i,fbrwa^ in manner. 
In such cases, it raiely stnkes the tongue-' aud given to dnnk. Cemmlsswaiairea attach 


tied Fniniiigs belonging to the portion of 
society bt low the middle-clbss, that they arc 
like the tox w ho ivas miuus a t^. They are 
content with, aud would have other people 
learn, a language which confines them, as 
tightly as a tethei fastens a cow, to a few 
score squai-e leagues of the earth’s vast 
superficies. But a striking point iu Flemish 
popular manuers, is the forming themselves 
into hands and societies. These little close 
corporations arc perhaps, in some degi^e, the 
result ot their narrowly-diffused tongpe. 


themselves to every hotel, as leeches haug to 
the side of their vessel, ready to fix on any¬ 
thing that has blood or money to yield ; aud 
these consider thcanselveft the head of their 
profession. But there are wandering com- 
missionaireq who prowl about the streets, 
willing to make themselves useful in any 
way—too useful, at timesy many people might 
tldak. 

One fellow, who pleaded bis large family 
at home, and whom I took for on hour or 
two to get over the ground more quickly, 
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disappeared every time ve came to anything 
that required more than a minute to ermine. 
Rhcti disappearance had for its object the 
injection of a dram into his weakly stomae^ 
which relieved me from listening to his 
acoount of the Ikms. But, after a uttle nn> 
steadiness, he tripped and tumbled on the 
ground, and comnuded by running into an 
u*on post with a violence that must have 
done serious damage to the post. 1 con* 
fess to a prejudice against Belgian commie* 
sionairea and never employ them when X can 
h^ it. They attack you in the vety churches. 
*‘'^u won’t leave the cathedral without 
paying the coucidrge,” was the parting re¬ 
mark of a young commissionsire whose ser¬ 
vices I persisted in declining; .and, while 
hunting for the Botanic garden, 1 can’t pro¬ 
ceed without interruption, but am obliged to 
say to a neison who continually crosses ihy 
path. “ I have already told you three times 1 
do nut want you. Cannot you take an answer, 
and leave me to myself 1 ’’ 

The garden, when found at last, is a painful 
instead of a pleasurable sight, and must be 
far fiom gratifying to the citizens of Ghent. 
It is a warning to avoid, and not an example 
to follow, as au botanic gardens ought to be. 
The hardy pdirennials are the only plants in 
good conditiou; among these is a remarkable 
Andromeda arborea. The enormous carp, 
limng and sinking in their pond, are a linger¬ 
ing remnant of former piosperity. In the 
houses, dirt, dust, thrips, scale, red spider, 
and aphis, threaten to get the upper hand, 
and to establish their dynasty on a permanent 
footing. A fine Doum palm, in a handsome 
but filthy cage of glass, excites pity by its 
wretched want of comfort. Other unhappy 
captives, lank and lean, bald and mangy, beg 
hara for some one to have compassion on 
them. There are many fioble specimens in a 
deplorable way. 

Two small-leaved standard myrtles, in 
boxes, cannot be less than a hundred and fifty 
or two bundled jears old. Their trunks 
measuro thirteen or fourteen inches in cir¬ 
cumference ; it would be difficult to find 
many such in Europe. A leading English 
nurseryman has endeavoured to get them 
across the water; it is a pity he cannot, for 
they would be properly cared for here. There 
are maiiy other fu-£rom-every-day myrtles, 
which the head of the establishmentseems try¬ 
ing haul to kilL He is the Oelestine Doudet 
of greenhouse evergreens; his pupils do not i 
thrive ; his oleanders are in the last stage of 
sufieiing. The alleged excuse is, want of suf- 
y^^cient accommodation and hands ; but when 
MBa thing IS to be done, it is not a bad plui to 
‘ '^do it yourself. Had I such handsome orange 
trees, so neglected, so begrimed with soot^ I 
get up at three in the morning, and, 
^ in my ^irfc-weeves, with au apron on, with a 


bucket of soapsuds and a sponge in hand, 
Woidd mount an A ladder and work away, 
day after day, till the task was done. But 
are there no surii th|<iffi as garden engines in 
t^ent 1 A Viktoria, m a tank, contrives to 
wash itself partifdly, though tattered and 
tom about the leaves; but it Is not dear 
what business a pit of pine-apples has iu a 
place tor study, where scantiness of room is 
complaiued of. One plant, or two, are all 
right and proper, but a mtanical lecturer 
do^ not want a crop of anything. 

the entrance of the garden stands a 
vaB^4 conspicuously mounted on a pedestal, 
in wmch grows what the official who did the 
honours war^' pleased to point out as a rose¬ 
bush grafted on an oak-tiee. 1 shook my 
head m disgust at the falsehood. “ Look,^ 
he'insisted, “ the stem is an oak-stem, the 
side branches are covered with oak-leaves, 
•and the central twig is the rose which has 
been grafted in the middle. Yon can see 
that its leaves are rose-leaves, can't you ?— 
and it is full of buds coming into flower.” 

“ No, no ; it is only a trick,” I answered, 
without apologising for flatly contradicting 
him. “ You have perforated the stem of the 
oak from the root to the top ; thiough the 
tube thus made you have mserted the stem 
of a rooted rose-bush ; but there is no uineu 
between the two, like the junction of a scion 
with the stock. ItgmwH independently m 
the earth, as the omc-plaut does, .although 
encased within it; and you call that grafting 
a rose on an oak, which I am gardener enough 
to know to be impossible.” 

‘•Ah ' you know that You have found it 
out. And yet, many people, when they see 
this specimen, go away persuaded tliat we 
have succeeded m gifting a losc on an 
oak.” 

I made no fuither remark than my looks 
expressed; but I thought that botanic gar¬ 
dens wete instituted for the teaching of accu¬ 
rate information and useful fiicts, and not to 
mislead igporant persons .and to propagate 
error. An educational establishment, sub¬ 
sidised partly by the government and partly 
by the town, forgets its duties when it bltusons 
forth a charlatanism which would ujiset the 
principles of vegetable physiology and stul¬ 
tify the hard-earned acquirements of science. 
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A DISH OF FBOGS. 

Tiik general opinion with respect to froM 
appeiira to be, that they were created ^lely 
for the purpose of experiment; to be gal- 
\aiiibeil, poisoned, and otherwise 8dentifi<ially 
ill-tieatedbyphiloaophers ; or to W swallowed 
alive, made to hop against their inclinations, 
or be pelted to death by hreverent school¬ 
boys. Whatever the process—useful, amusing, 
or simply cruel—the result is always the same: 
the frogs invariably get the worst of it. This 
is hanl me.isuro to deal out to any class of 
animals ; but, when a race so inoffensive 
as that of the Anourous Amphibia or Tallies 
lJati.icliian»., is always selected for victimi- 
h it ion, the injustice oi the act demands more 
than common censure. It is my inten¬ 
tion, then, to put in a plea for frogs, as 
lively, intelligent, graceful, handsom^ eatable, 
eieatures ; wdiose merits, to my thinking, have 
not been sufiiciently appreciated by the world 
at Luge. 

1<V'W naturalists knew bettor thau M. de 
Latepode what those merits are, and you 
shall ho.u. what he says about them“ The 
Irog,” he observes, “is as agreeable in its 
conformation as distinguished by its qualities^ 
and inten sts us on account of the phenomena 
whicli It presents at the different priods of 
its life. . . . We see in it an animal from 
which we have nothing to fear, whose instinct 
is refined :uid which, uniting dim and supple 
limbs with a alight form, is adorned with 
colours that please the ejB, and exhibits tints 
icmleved still more briUunt by a viscous 
humour which is spread over the akin, and 
answers the purpose of a varnish”—^poliAed, 
ill fact. In another place ho says:—“Thi 
figure of the frog is light, bis movemeuts 
rapid, .and his .attitude graoefuL” On this 
last point W. de LacepiMe strongly inaists 
“ When a frog leaves the water, so far from 
moving with Ins face turned towards the 
eaith and basely wallowing in the dirt, like 
a toad, he advances by lofty leaps. One 
would say that he desires to associate himself 
with the air, as the purest elcmeut; and when 
he rAts ou the ground, he always does so 
with his liead erect and his body raised upon 
his {ore-feet, an attitude which gives him the 
upright appearance of, an auimal dffiose in¬ 
stincts have in them something noble, r^ier 



than those which belong to the low, horizon¬ 
tal position of a vile reptile.” 

Imat frogs have in them qipilities which 
are out of the common is indisputable, or , 
.why should Homer have sung tlieir batties, 
or Aristophanes have made them the prin¬ 
cipal person^es in one of his best knoum 
comedies ? Why, also, if they were not 
lively and intelligent should the epithet 
Frog be applied to our gallant French friends ? 
There is a much better reason for it, believe 
me, than the fact of their being articles of 
diet iu Fiwucc; for the southern German 
consumes a far greater number at table than 
the Gaul; teste the Frog-market (Frosch- 
markt) at Vienna, and nobody iu their 
senses ever thought of calling the Vienueae i 
either lively or intelligent! I 

Frogs, in the course of their career, have a 
dual existence, as befits animals who lire 
alike on land and in water. In the tadpoluii 
stage they belong entirely to the laller 
element; advanced to positive froghood, they I 
are equally at home iu the pond or the ' 
meadow, preferring the ditch, perhaps, as a | 
mezzo iermiue between the two. There is I 
much about the tadpole that is interesting. , 
Look at his figure-how round 1 what an 
image of easy-going softness! what can yon 
distinguish of him iu particular, unless it be 
his long, flexible toU—that tail which ho 
repudiates in after-life, as it has been held by 
Lord Monboddo that we ourselves* have 
done } Which is his head, which his capacious 
stomach ] Some say he is all head—othem ' 
all belly. The French naturalists, who must | 
be apreat authorities on the question, evidcutly 
ii^Une to the latter opinion,by the name they 
give him, which is t6tard. 1 rather imagine 
the former to be the fact from the enormous 
quantity of food he absorbs. “The little 
being,” says Cuvier, “ whicli issuee from the 
frog’s egg calls itself tfitard. It is provided, 

, in the first instance, with a long, fleshy tail, 
and a small homy beak, and has iiu other 
! apparent members beyond the small fringes 
I at tlie sides of the neck.” “ I'he mouth of 
I the t&tard,” remarks De Lacepdde, “ is not 

E laced, as in the adnlt irog, in front of the 
ead, but in some sort in the chest: thus, 
i when he wishes to si-Lze anything that floats 
on the surface of the water, or to breathe 
mure freely, he throws himself on his hark 
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like a shark, and he e:;^eottteB this manceuwe! 
' BO rapidly that the kve follows it with 
I diAcuUy/ ’ 

j Bbt beyond the operation of j^ating, it 
niuet he admitted that the tadpole does not 
I lead a life of any reij great activity. He 
, I makes np for this ^tescence, however, when 
' his metatnorpho^ m accomplished, and from 
a state of supine flatness, which the Germans 
express by the word Eaulpiatte, he omezges^ 
into that ’vigorously-endowed animal, called 
by the Butoh in their descriptive language a 
Kiktorsch. There never was change more 
complete. Even the magic of the 'Ireasu^ 
Bench does not effect a greater, for the tad- 
I poles who swarm towards that haven of bliss 
I generally remain tadpoles to the end of the 
I chapter. 

Behold our friend, then, U> use a scientific 
1 definition, i\nder the aspect of the “true frog.”* 
He kicks off his old garments, like the clown 
in the pantomiiae, and throwing himaelf into 
on attitude, s^s—with a slight Imskiness irf 
his voice—“Here I am! Eana!” This is 
the generic designation of his tribe, equally 
applied to the heavy-going toad,—-more pro¬ 
perly called Bufo, which aptly expresses his 
puffy condition—though between the ap¬ 
pearance of the two there is as much difference 
) os we see in a high-mettled racer and a 
Suffolk punch. As a tadpole, he was a vege¬ 
tarian, but being a frog, he knows better ; 

I animal food is what he now goes in for, and 
1 that there may be no mistake about it, he 
BWiJlows everything whole—not, as may be 
Bupposedj from sheer voracitj, but on account 
of the quickness and impatience of his nature, 
which cannot afford to wait. The smartest 
frog in this line, is the tree-frog (Hyla), of 
I whom Dr. Shaw says ,—** In the beauty of its 
colouni, as well as in the cleg.-uice of its form 
' (this bears out my original impression) and 
agility of its movement^ the tree-frog exceeds 
every other species. Its princi}ml residence 
during the summer months, is in the upper 
pai'ts of trees, where it wuiders among the 
triage in quest of insects, which it catches 
with extreme celerity, steding softly towards 
its prey, in the manner of a cat towards a 
I mouse, and when at the proper distance, 
seizing it with a sadden spring, frequently of 
' more tiuo a foot in height.” 

The t^'frog, you se^ has no time to be 
fastidious about cookery, but makes the most 
of his opportunity, an example which, if 
always followed by mankind, might not he 
altogether amiss. Observe howhS profits by 
it: “It often suspends itself by ita feet, or 
abdomen, to the under pwt of the leaves, 
thus continuing coimealod beneath their 
shade.” But aHhough the tree-frog is the 
of bis family, none of them are open to 
the reproach of being slow. Look at their 
length of leap in comjiarisOn with their size, 
in this respect, indeed, there is (Aie variety, 
the Clamorous Frog of North America—a 
tmisy ftilow, in aU probability, always an¬ 


nexing his neighbour’s property,—who hops 
five or six yards at a stretch ; he is bril¬ 
liantly arrayed, having ears of shining gold, 

—firum California! 

To give foil exprasBioto to his vocal organs 
(which the envious call cUmoUr) ia as much 
the nature of the &og as to develop the mus¬ 
cular capabilities of his finely formed limbs. | 
He figures alike in opera and ballet. The 
Hyla, for instance, indolges in a shrill treble; 
the Bana typfaonica, or hurricane frog, has 
a fin4 baritone voice, which he etercises in 
rapid'passage on the approach of tropical | 
storms; and the bull-frog, the Lablache of 
the troupe, has a bass that you may hoar for 
miles : it is almost worth while—^if anything I 
could compensate for the journey in other 
respects—to make a voyage to the United 
Stat^ and go to the swamps near the 
Mississipi, to near what a noise the bull-frog n 
CS9Q make; though a good listener might, 
perhaps, identify him by his voice all across 
the Atlantic. 

The intermediate varieties of ululation cha¬ 
racteristic of the Ttiillesa Baft.-ichians, belong 
rather to the toad than the frog; but^ to 
illustrate the range of the voice amj)hihiou«, 

I may mention wh.at the foimer can do ' 
There ia one toad,—^the Bana pipa,—whose 
flnte-like falsetto notes indicate .a pei feet voei' . 
di testa; and the Bana mnsiea has a soprano * 
(it is said) which Calzolari—if he were a toed 
—^might covet. Your toad, liowever, cm 
emit other sounds. Thci-e is the Bana bom- 
hina, or laughing toad, found in the ienny 
parts of Germany and Switzerland, who, in 
addition to the advantage of being able to 
leap (or dance) like a frog, utters a clear t 
sound exactly like that of a man laughing. 

Hiere is the Bana ridihunda, or joculai 
toad, found in the rivers that empty them¬ 
selves into the Caspian, which never ven- 
'uures on dry land, is veiy large, weighin' 
frequently more than half-a-poundjundwho-e 
voice in the evening (probably when h<’ h.e- 
been drinking, though certain jiersons assei t 
that neither toads nor frogs drink .at all) 
expresses extreme hilarity. What the toml • 
have to laugh at, except each other, is a 
social phenomenon which I am quite unable 
to explain. 

The frog proper can also do something 
with his voice besides sing; the Bana ieni- 
porariojor common frog, possesses the ability 
of making a noise by night, the naturalists i 
say, “like that of.an angry man.” Very ' 
likely he is anOTv ; no snails for supper, per- ^ 
haps, or his bed not quite damp enough. Pliny I 
—who always will have his say—enlightens i 
us as follows with respect to the fret’s hur- I 
monions utteiance: “Frogs have their 
tongues in the forepart fast to the month, i 
the Binder part w;ithin, towards the thfbat, m , | 
free and at libertie, whereby they keep that i 
croaking which we hear at one season of the ' 
years, and then they bee named Olalygdnes; j 
for at that time they let down, their nether 
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Up Boinowbat tmder the "WAter, that they 
^argell with theU* toi^es levell to the water, 
which they receive hito their throat; and 
so while the tonRtJh'ijuaverBtb withal they 
make tbat'croakiog hoUe abhvesaid. He 
that would looks tliea advisedly upou them, 
I ehould see th^ specks so swolue, and 

I stretched out full, that they will shine 
again ; he should ^ceive their eyes ardent 

II and Uery with paines that they take them 
li with the water. With one or two points of 
j| difference tliis description would apply to a 
I principal operatic tenor as well as to a l^tra- 

chian. Neither the frog'e song nor that of 
I the “ first tenor ” is altogetljgr for his own 

I amusement; he has a purpose of utility in 

II the exercise of his voice, and you can meet 
I with no surer indication of commg rain than 

I the announcement made by the Hyla ? 

who may lie loqjced upon as a living 
1 barometer—more especially the male which, 

if kept udder a glafes and supplied with 
proper food, will infallibly foretell a change 
I from dry v eather to wet. 

I am a little surjirised that De Lacepdde, 

' who, as I have shown, is quite alive to many 
I of the fine poin ts in a frog’s nature, should dis¬ 
parage the fi <>.(’» voice in the manner he does. 

I “ If frogs,” he observes, “are to hold a distin- 
I' gnisbed tank among the oviparousqnadrupeds 
it is certainly not on account of their voices ; 
for, in piopoitiou as they ple.ase by the agility 
of then movements and the beanty of their 
colours, they annoy us by their hoarse croaking. 

I Nature certiunly never intended them to be 
the musicians of our fields.” Tins, however, 
is a mere matter of taste, aud perhaps M. de 
LacOpede had himself what is called a voice, 
and was afflicted with the pangs of professional 
jealousy. Of the other faculties with which 
I the frc'g family aie endowed, we are told that 
“ their taste is probably not at all acute ; • 
acute enough, however, to enable them to 
select the most tempting morsels ; for M. de 
Lacepede expressly says, they reject every¬ 
thing that at all assumes an approach to de- 
comiwMtion (“ Efiles rejettent tout ce qui 
pourrait prdaenter un commencement de 
<l6conii>osition.”) We are informed that 

I “ their sense of smell would seem to be 

II almost rudimentary,” and that in them 

I “ touch, properly, so called, can hardly 
I*! exist in a high state of development; ” 

I I hut^ as a set-off to these alleged imperfec- 
I tions, they are wonderfully quick of sight 
I and hearing. Those" gold-encircled eyes 
. aud golden ears were not given them for 
I nothing. 

There are, of course, endless varieties of the 
I frog-tribe. 'Jhe most beautiful, perhaps, is 
that description of Hyla, called, by Cuvier, La 
Itainette bicolore, celestial blue on thehack and 
rose-coloured beneath (“bleu cdleste eudessus, 
rosce t n dessous ”)» this IS a irttiva of South 
Ananca. Another of the South Ameriew 
tree-frogs. La Kainette 4 tapirer (R. tinckoriaj 
‘ the dyer ”) possesses the singqjLtr property 


of iropartiim its colour to the feathers of hird& 
“The blood of this frog,” says De Lace- 
pdde, “impregnated into the skin of parro- 
quets alf the places where thrir feathers have 
been palled out, causes red or yellow feathers 
to appear, and^roduces that tuft which is 
callra tapir6. This frog is of a brownish hue 
wit^ two white streaks crossing the back in 
two placea” Without venturing to doubt this 
stat^eut, I merely wish to ask, who it is t^t 
commences the operation of grafting that cuds 
in dyeing? A third South American Iljla, 
called “ Couleur d'* Ixiit " (milk frog) u, as 
white as snow, with spots here aud there some¬ 
what less dazzling; the stomach is marked 
with “ nsh-colourei^tripes.” A fourth Ame- j 
rican Hyla is caHedPLa Fluteuse ” (the flute- [ 
plaver) from its melodious croaking (qui coasse 
m^lodieusemcni') ; its cry, unlike that of its 
European brethren, denotes the approach of 
dry weather. Surinam—^rich in amphibia— 
produces a different kmd of bieolorcd frog ; 

It 18 blue and yellow (like a new number of the 
Edinburgh l&view); the Baua paradoxa, or 
paradoxical frog (possibly a reviewer in hia 
own way) is also to be found there. Styria is j 
the habitat of the JEana Alpina,or black fi og; 
in the island of Lemnos, La Eossue or hum]>- 
backed frog is found; in ISorth America, 
the Bana sqnamigera or scaly frog (very 
scaly) ; and if Lamarck the naturalist could 
have proved bis position, there would h.ave 
been another frog such as the wni-ld lias 
not seen since the days of the Antedihuian 
Batrachians. His was the development 
theory, adopted and enlarged by the more j 
modern and mysterious author of the Vos- j 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation:—^ I 

the notion that one being advances in the || 
course of generations to another, in conse¬ 
quence meiely of its experience of wants 
calling for the exercise of certain faculties in 
a pariicular direction, by which exercise, 
new developments of organs take place, and 
end in variations sufficient to constitute a 
new species. On this principle he presumed 
that a frog transported to the sandy plains of 
tropical Alrica might, by dint of gasping and 
elongating the cervical process, become a > 
giraffe. It would have bden difficult to I 
imagine a more striking metamorphosis; 
except the development ot a tadpole into a 
man—a belief to which some recent philoso¬ 
phers seriously incline. 

Of all the bonfl-fide frogs known, the 
most estimable, beyond a doubt, is the Rana 
esculenta, or edible greeu frog. Of this 
specif tbe distinctive. eharacteriatics aie, 
that it is of an olive colour, spotted with 
black, with three yellowish lines on the back; 
the abdomen whitish, the limbs elegantly 
mai'ked witii black bands. It is the largest 
of the European Crop, and furnishes many a 
treat to the gourma^s of France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

It was in the last-named country that tho 
preparation of frogs for food led to one of tho 
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most Temarkable disooveriM of the laitt eeu- 
tux 7 . atoiy ia W6^ knomi, but vill bear 
Mp^mg here. Themfe of Galvahi, the ex¬ 
perimental philosopher, being in a Tieolintng 
state of healtli, eipplojed as a restorative a 
soup ia:«de of frogs. ^OTeral of these animals, 
ready skinned for use, happened to lie on 
a tame near the elootrical machine in* the 
laboratory. 'While the machine was in 
action, an attendant chanced to touch with 
the p(HDt of a scalpel the crural nerve of 
one of the frogs Umt lay not far from the 
prime conductor, when it was observed that 
themuBCles of the limb were instantly thrown 
into violent convulsions, and the discov^ of 

S lvanlsm was the rss||^ of the f^ident. 

owever fortunate this aiscovery for man¬ 
kind, the frogs have no great reason to 
rejoice in it; tor, ever since, they have been, 
as I observed in the outset of this pamr, the 
selected victims of experimeuta. I have 
mentioned the Signora Galvani's soup. That 
was not her discovery; for the diet has been 
known time out of mind. In one of the 
Ayscougli MSS. in the British Museum 
(it is a treatise “ On the prolongation of life,” 
of the time of Elizabeth or James the First), 
frog-broth is thus described by a quaint old 
gentleman who marshalled his recipes in the 
shape of letters addressed to various friends: 
“ Frog broath. Sr your viperes ” (he had 
already given the receipt for viper-broth) 
“ being taken off from board, give mee leave 
to present you wh. a supernumerarie dish of 
frog-broath: you will either receive it luid 
taste of it os u raritie, or as an antidote, fur 
the ancients held it of soveraine force to help 
thosse whom venemous ci-eatures liad stung. 
iElius and Pauius commend their broath 
with salt and oils in such poisonous bitings. 
I have kuowne some that have drunke it,i 
ami eaten the flesh of them boiled and fried, 
troubled afterwards with such vehement I 
vomiting that they suspected themselves 
polBODea” (No great inducement this with 
the friend to whom the “frog-broath" W'as 
recommended). “ In Fraunce I once, by 
chance, eate them fried, but thought they had 
belli another nieute, otherwise 1 had nut bin 
so hastie. But it might bee that thosse were 
frogs frqm standing-pooles and marshes; 


.^res';_ _ _ _ 

But bee they of what sort you will, I think 
penurie made some use them, and luxurie 
others, whose fat feeding and wanton 
stomacks crave unnaturall things, mushrups, 
snailes, &c. For my parte, 1 would interdict 
tliem nltogethere, espwiallie seeing for gaine 
the seller mixes any kind of them, rnbetas et 
mutas 1 -anas, wh. without doubt are poison, 
and ^me have obsmrved that mosse frogs, 
widha when they are flead of a white colour, 
a^ mote hmtftil Over fondnesse makes us 
take auiething, al mixtures of herbes in 
Ballets. And as I have heard, some Italian 
merchants at Antwerp, to have-more varietie j 


seeds of aoonltb, and id tliat eate that sallofi 
died.” 

To explain ^e wodS Bubetas in the fore¬ 
going letter, rebourse must be lipd to Pliny, 
who says, “Hje veboidous frogk and toil f a 
called Kubetae, live both on land and also in 
water.” But, in truth, the eeouleiit frog, 
whether served in broth, atewed with a sauce 
j^velouto, or fried in batter.* is a Very dainty 
dish. Poor£eD8QuHiIl,who^roteacapim 
Biary of Good-living, used to commend them 
highly. “'With due reverence,” he observe 
“for the noble sirloin, I cannot but think 
that the hind-legs of some half-dozen good- 
sized frogs, talgen ont of a fine cr}’st.il pool, 
fried with an abundance of cream and parsley, 
well crisped, would make a convert of tho 
most 4)igoted John Ball, provided yon did not 
'tell him the name of tne dish until he had 
accustomed himself to it%fiavour." 

The objection to frogs as an article of diet 
is, indeed, a mere prejudice on {he p.iit of 
those who have never eaten them. In what 
respect are they worse than eels 1 Tlie frog 
who swallows young hinls and ducklings w 
surely as clean a feedm; as the sn.ike-llke 
creature that dines on dead dogs, and makes 
the celebrity oflthe ait at Twickenham. Oi¬ 
ls a frog less savoury than a rat ? And yet 
what a xirice was paid for rats at the siege ot 
Kars ! if the garrison could only have been 
supplied w'ith Tots of frogs—liter<il or iiieta 
phorical—the Bussions would never have 
taken the place. Again, does a snail—the 
large escargot, which people are so fond of in 
Paris—appear more tempting than a frog ? 
Or that animal picked out of its shell with a 
pin, and called, m vulgar parlance, a winkle 1 
“Away, then,” as indignant onators say,— 
“away, then, with this cant of false-delic.icy 
and squeamishness, and the very first oppor¬ 
tunity you have, O lector fastidiose ! ordi r 
A Dish of Frogs. They are quite as good 
as whitebait, when assisted by a fl.isk of 
JMienish." 

The anonymous gentleman, whose letter 1 
quoted above, spoke of the frog as nn a-itulote 
against poison, and referred to the belief 
entertained by the ancients in this re^[lcct. 
Tlie works of the old ^vriters, indeed, alioiuid 
in frog-phylacteries. Hear Pliny (through 
the meuium of Philemon Holland) ; “ The 
decoction of sea-frogs* sodden in wine and 
viuegre, is a soveraigne driuke for al! jioisons, 
but especially for the venom of the h dgt- 
toad and salamander. As for the fiMggs of 
rivers and fresh-waters, if a man either eat 
the flesh or drink the broth when in they 
were sodden, he shall finde it verie good 
against the poison of the sea-hare (What 
animal is that ?), or Ihe sting of the serpents 
above-named ; but more porticiiUi-ly against 
the pi-icke of 8cori>ions tliey would bee, boiled 
in wine. More'over, Demoeritus saitli, llwt 
if a mail take out the tongue of a ftog aiivc 
(tlie old story, cruelty), so that no other [sut 


than others in them, unwittingly mixed the j the reof stic]( thereto, and after he h.-ilu 1( t 











the 
}iis 
left 

•the very place irheM> th« heart beate^ahee frogg, Igpjt withla a piece of eelfe-rtigpet doth 

I shall appwer f^ly uw directly in her alaepe (such ie made hlacke yi^ooII aa it came in 

' fo any inteitt^tiqpe or question that is put th« fleece from the sheejie), and t^g it 

I to her.'* . 1 rather think, when this fact ahont the neek; it cureth the right »j& if. it 

I becomes gene r4lj<knowu, that fi-Ogs’tongues be jpflataedor Ideared. And if the left eye 

will be at a premium, unless thei'e be some be affected, do the like by the coutrarie eye 

I other'lev^ lOr eliciting the tme expression of the said frogg, All froj^, however, 
of a latlye ittind. “But,” continues Pliny, are not such perfect medicines. “A -little 

ji “ the lutigicians tcU more wonders than so of frog there is, delights to live most amongst 

the frogs, which, if they be trae,certe8 froggs grass, and ha reed plots; mute the same is, 

were more commodious and profitable to a and never croaketh, greeue also of colour. 

]i cominouwealth than aU the ^sitive written If kine or oxen obauce to swallow hue of 

, laws that we have; for they would make us them down with thpir grasse, it causeth them 
jl beleeve, that if the husband take a frogg, and to swell in the bdlie, as if they were dewe-> 
spitfhim, as it wer^ upon a reed—’• with blowne.” Still, as the poet says, “None are 
I other processes—conjugal infidelity is hence-* all evil,” ex. gr.; “ And yet (they say) that if 
forward a tbiug no longer to be feared, the slime or moistnre wWewith their bodies 
Dtlier marvels are also performed by frogs, be charged outwardly, bee soraped ofi' with 
‘ if i'liny’s authorities are to be credited; the edge of some pen-knife, it cleareth the 
“Some froggs there liee that live onely among sight, if the eyes bee anointed therewith, 
bushes and hedges, which thereupon wee cull for tho flesh itself, they lay it upou the 
, by the name of itubetm, and tlie Greeks term eyes to mitigate their p.ame. Furthermore, 
them Phryuos—^the biggest they are of all some there are who take fifteen froggs, prioke 
' others, with two kuubs bearing out in their them with a rist, and draw the same through 
front, like horns, and full of poyson they 1|^6.1 them that they may bang thereto, which 
I 'j hoy that write ot these toads strive a^ie done, they put them into a new earthern pot, 

; who shall write most wonders of them; fur and the humour or moisture that passeth 
some say that if one of them be brought into from them in thb manner, they temper with 
a 2 'hwe of concourse, where jieopic are in the juice or liquor which, in manner oi a 
gr> at numbers assembled, they shall all be gum, issueth out of the white vine brioiiic, . 
hufelu, and not a word among them. They wherewith they keep the eyelids from luivmg • 
rffiriiie also, that there is one little bone in jauy haires growing upon them. . . . Meges, 
their l ight side, which, if it be thrown into a the chyrurgian, devised another depilatoriu , 
,1 pan of seetiiing water, tho vessel will ooole for to hinder the growing of haires, umde of j 
])ruseutly, and boil no more, until it be taken froggs which hec killed in vinegre^ and per- |i 
forth ag.iine. Now this bone (say tliey) is mitted them (how kiud!) therein to ]>iitrefie ' 
found by this means: if a man take one of and dissolve into moisture ; and lor this 
these venomous frogs or toads, and cast it purpose his manner was to take many fresh 
into a nest of ants, for to be eaten and dj^ froggs, even as they were engendered in any 
vnured by them, and looke when they have rain that fell during the autumn.” As 
I gnawed away the flesh to the verfo bones, periapts, spells, and charms, frogs were never 
each lione one after another is to be put into kept in the back-ground while a belief in 
a kettle seething upon the lire, and it will be witchcraft obtained credence, and their occult 
soon kiiowne which is the bone, by the elfeut virtues were as highly lauded by the adCjits 
atoit‘H.iid. Tlicre is another such like boue as their simply medicinal projierties. 'Jiliu 
(lu their saying) in the left ude. Cast it witches’ cauldron wanted some of its most 
' into the water that hath done seething, it stimulating ingredients if the component 
I w ill seem to boil and waulme againe pro- parts of frogs were absent from it, and “ Syr 
seutly. This boue (forsooth) is c^cd Apo- Craniou,” as the frog was called, held a high 
^ cynon. And why so? Because ywis thtre place in the esteem of those deluding and 
I is not a thing more powerful to appease and deluded dames. 

I icpic'<so the violence and furie of curst dogs It would not, perhaps, raise “a party” very 
tliiui it. Tliey reportf moreover, that it highly in the esteem of a regular sportsman 
j iuciteth unto love ; and yet, natlielesse, if a if the former were to state, that the rod and 
cup of dnuke be spiced therewith, it will line and other fishing apparatus with which 
I bi-eed debate and quarrels among those that he sallied forth some fine morning in Jane 
' driiike thereof . . . Otlieve there he who were provided solely for the jmrpose of 
I ai'o ot opinion that if it bee but worne about catching frogs ! And yet this species of 

I one, cither hanging to the necke or iusteued angling finds great favour in France. 1 

II unto any other part of tlie bodle, enfolded remember mice to have witneesed the sport 

I wiiliiu a little piece of new Lirab's-skin, it on a verv extensive scale at a country house i 
I wiy cure a quartan ague or any othei* fever in the Chartraln. It was at the Chfiteau of 
< besides. Moreover, they bear os' in Jiand, Fillebon, near Courville, a place that had 
j that the milt of these toads is a cuiuiturpoisuu once belonged to the Grand Sully, and had 


frog go agaihe'iuto the (and spoilt against their own venome; but the head is 
singing), app^ tito said topme natp t^e touch more ^ffectnall.” IM ooalistaSeonsider 
— of A W 9 m«iL’'whUe« Aqis Aslesiia. an the nextparsgraph: “ Ta^ the risht eye of a 
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hi ® *’■ ' a' 


the thne ef«.ik» 
ihm til* 


'’puiaed,^jilb *he time <rf..,tii«* tint goe9t8,iiWl' 

wJrotatlilS!, fhm til* «p«t«nt «f 1>* woni.^ ^8& “f ^ 

JSnlli^* into lh» 1wi*«|i *lf* i^e 9 *tar**for tamU * iM^* IpNm of ibHf), uU^tii greaii 
Tirlio had 4ot» hm liia^ it iilbitiWe. foyw^ogJit tiam l»«m* w «oon «a l^e*me to 
Ataongat othwiir ap{iU*iK!«B, be ko^*t * hbibiattM. I wondered to seo ban tmu out 
gmt dehl of oompaOy, the old (Mtean «oin«nyoftb*MCfeatuire(rint«AMrtet;ind, 
affindiog rooui eaoogo for a host, and on my uking htlo whidi they wef* fer, he told me to 
oitfeal there' (in euoh a draay old pat*obe eat I Bat how he dat*^ titem | kpow not; 
from CSiartrea) 1 was surprise*!, as I crosaofl 1 did not like hia daiatia* •* ww as to stay 
' the dnhitbndge, to see a bevy of gay ladies tad dine with him." , 

in piidc and mne bonnets and parasols of tiiu Depmd uptm it, honest Daii(pier lost a 
same hne, seated on chairs upon the turf great treat. 

with n^iog rods in their hands, angling in -—----- 

the moat. Xhat the sport was entertaining t’PII*' TITati'V AR* awtsj"1? rati Wav 

thews could be no doubt, for shouts of DIABY OF ANNE BODWAY. 

lauAter broke forth at every moment, in two cHArfSm ckaitjee tbb saooitD, 
'^inlcmen ran to-and-fio in a state of wild 1840. March 12th (continued). After 1 
excitement, and now and then a veiy gentle had pawned my things, and had begged a 

scream was heaid, as if some dangerous umall advmioe of wages at the place where I 

animal had come into closer proximity with work, to make up what was still wanting to 
one of the lair anglers than was thought pay lor Mary’s iunerai, I thought I might 
demrablc tiave had a little quiet lime to prepaie myself 

“What fish have you here 1” said I to the as 1 liest could foi to-morrow. But tips was 
driver of the patache, who was a stable-boy not to be. When I got home, the landlord 
at the chfiteau. met me m the passage He was m liquor. 


the moat. That the sport was entertaining 
then* could be no doubt, for shouts of 
kuAter broke forth at every moment, 
'^nubmen ran to-and-fio in a state of wild 


at the chfiteau. 


met me m the 


“Fish'” he replied, with a grm, “there and more brutal and pitiless in his way of 

kM Ik fi-m I fiWun A«*nM T askM# Ikimk* 


are do fi&h here ! ” 

“What,then, are these ladies and gentie 
men anglmg for ? ” 


looking and speaking than ever 1 saw him 
befoie. 

“So you’re going to be fool enough to pay 


“Frogs, sir.” (“LaChasseauxgrenouilles, for her funeral, are youl” were his first 


mouhieu'*.’’) 

And this I found was the constant morn¬ 
ing’s amusement of the guests at Viliebou. 
It Was much of a piece with the sport which. 


words to me. 

[ was too weary and heart-sick to answei— 
I only tried to get by him tcfmy own dooi. 

“ If you can pay tor burying her,” he went 


in tlie afternoon, the gentlemen used to take on, putting himself in fi^int oi me, “you can 


111 the woo<Ib —shooting foi.es • res];)ectiiig 
which I once asked a gaiteied and gunned 


pay her lawful debts. She owes me three 
weeks’ rent. Supiwse you raise the money 


iievalier what he did with lus game niien he for that next, and hand it over to me i 


had bagged it. not jokmg, 1 can promise you. 1 mean to 

“O'” smd he, carelessly, “ we keep the have my rent; and it somebody don’t pay it, 
ukin and the tail ” (fancy lus saying tail, and I’ll have her body seized and sent to th'e 
not brush') “for muffs, and give the little vtprkhouse!” 

animal ” (la petite bfite) “ to the peasants to Between terror and disgust, I thought I 
eat. The> aru load of foxes in these parts.” should have dropped to the floor at his feet. 

The party at the ebkteau also ate their But I detenumed not to let huii see how he 
game, which they caught quite secundum had horrified me, if 1 could possibly control 
artem. M. de Laeepdde says, “There are myself. So I mustered resolution enough to 
various ways of fishing lor frogeu: they are ausiter that 1 did not believe the law gave 
sometimes caught in nets by the light of him any such wicked power over the 
torches, which frighten them and deprive dead. « 

them of motion, or with a hook and line, the “ I’ll teach you what the law is !” he broke 
bait being^^orms or insects, or simply a bit in, “ you’ll raise moiiev to bury her like a 
'of red cloth. In Switzeiiaud,” lie adds, boim lady, when she’s died in my debt, will 
“ they rake them out of the water.” you 1 And you think i’ll let my lights be 

But neither the Ficnch nor the Swiss ore trampled upon like that, do you 7 >Seu it I 
the monopolists of frog-bshmg. Dampier do! 1 give you till*to-night to tliiiik about 
relates that the practice prevails in the king- it. If 1 don’t have the three weeks she owes 
dom of Tonquin. “ 1 was invited,” he says, before to-mori nw, dead or alive, she shall go 
“to one of these New Fear feasts, by one of to the wurkbouse I” 

the country, and accordingly went ashore, as 'This time 1 managed to push by him, and 
many other seamen did upon like luvititiona. get to my own loom, and luck tiie dour in his 
1 know nut what entertainment they had, tace. As soon as I was alone, I fell into a 
but mine was like to be but mean, and there- breathlesiii, suffocating fit of ciyiug that 
fore I pi escutly left it. The staple dish was seemed to he shaking me to pieces. But 
rice, whidi I have said before is the common there was no good and no help in tears { 1 
bod; besides wbicli, my friend, l.'iat he did my best to calm myself, after a little 
' ’ght better entertain me and his other while, and tr^ed to think who 1 should run 









to'for lielp and i -was 

tius 6 ^ Ji-iwd % fjiogglllt^) 
was dwttjrrP'mrl! tWibg Ui |if[||iWUak« ib> 
afternoon. The>eadlo was tM ooiit ^etion^ 
who came kto ky head. He liad tlw Mol:' 
of being a v*y dignified, tuapwMohabto 
kind of man wk^ Ite came about the inqnest; 

I but he talked to neb Uttle then, and said X 
wuB a good glri, and seemed,i.reall 5 rthought,, 
to pity me. So to him I determined to ai)ply 
in my great danger and distress. 

Most fortunately T found him at home. 
When I told him of the landlord’s infamous 
throats, and of tho misery 1 was in in conae- 
' queues of them, he rose up w^h a stamp of 
ins foot, and sent for his gold-laced cocked-hat 
that he wears on Sundays, and his long cane 
' with the ivory top to it. • ! 

'• I’ll give it him,” said the beadle. •* Come 
I along with me, my dear. 1 thiuk 1 told j 
' j ou wore a goon girl at the inquest—if I! 
didn’t, i tell you so now. I’ll give it to him ! 
Come along with me.” 

And he went out, striding on with hie 
I cocked-hat and his great cane, and 1 followed 
him. 

I “ Landlord ! ” he cries the moment he gets 
I into the passage, with a thump of his canc 
on the floor. “Landlord !” with a look all 
round him as if lie was king of England culling 
to a beasl, “ come out! ” 

The moment the landlord came out and 


heirJ mmII Msted on my bosom, ft is Joid in 
the' dnitohywfi now—the frfidi f«rth lies 
4rN» her gtaye. I desrest 

Srisip, 0kb MstOr of my love,««» fprted in ^ 
ihii'ir^tdfovevw, v i 

X fdUerwed her Amei-al alone tfatei^h tihe ' 
cruel, bustling streets. Sally, 1 tboqghl, i! 
migl^tbave o^ed to go with me; but she I 
never se much as came into my room. I ^ .i 
not like to think badly of her for this, and I t 
1 am glad I restrained myself—for, when we i 
I got into the chnrdiyard, among the two or 
three people who were standing by the open 
grave, I saw Sally, in her ragged gr^ shawl 
and her patched black bonnet. She did not 
seem to notice me till the last words of the I 
service had been reaif, and the clergvman had I 

gone away. Then she came up and spoke to i 
’me. 

,“I couldn’t follow along -with you,” she ' 
said, looking at her ragged shawl; “ for I 
hav’nt a decent suit ot clothes to walk in. | 
£ wish I could get vent in crying for her, 
like you ; but I can’t; all the eryuig’s been n 
drudged and starved out of mo, long ago. , 
Don’t you thiuk about bghtmg your fire 
when you get home. I’ll do tlmt, and get j 
you a drop of tea to comfort yon.” 

She seemed on the point of saying a kind 
word or two more, when, seeing the Beadle | 
coming towards me, she drew back, as if ' 
bhe was afraid of him, and loft the kinrcb- ' 


saw who it wa^i, liis eye fixed on the cocked- 
I hat and he turned iis pale as ashes. 

“TIowdare you frigliten this poor girl?” 

I said the beadle. “ How dare you bully her 
1' at this sorrowful time with threatening to do 
I what yon know you can’t do i How dare 
you bo a cowardly, bullying, bi-aggadocio of 
an niimauly landlord ? Don’t talk to me—I 
won’t hear you ! I’ll pull you up, sir! Tf 
I you say another word to tho young wum.ii^ 

I I’ll pull you up before the authorities of this 
metropolitan pariah! I’ve had my eye on 
you, and the authorities havo had their eye 
on you, and the rector has had his eye on 
you. We don't like the look of your small 
shop lound tho comer; we don’t like thej 
look of some of the customers who deal at it; j 
we don’t like disorderly chaiacters; and we 
I don’t by any manner of means like you. Oo 
away! Leave the young worntm alone ! Hold 
' your tongue, or I’ll pull you up ! If he says 
another woid, or interferes with you again, 
my dear, come and tell me ; and, as pre as 
he’s a bullying, uAnairly, braggadocio of a 
l| lauillc^, rU {lull him up 1” 

W ith those wonls, the beadle gave a loud 
I cough to clear his throat, and another thump 
of lus cuiie ou the floor—and so went striding 
out again before I could open my li[>s to 
thank him. The landlord slunk bauk into 
I bis room without a word. I was left alone 
. and uumolested at last, to strengthen inyself 
forithe hard trial of my poor love’s funeral 
1 to-morrow. « 

I March l;)th. It is all over. ^ week ago, 

I 


yard. 

“Here’s my subscription towards the r 
funeral,” said the Beadle, giving mo back Im 
shilling fee. “ Don’t wiy anything about it, 
for it mightn’t be approved of in a business I 
point of view, if it ciuue to some people's | 
ears. Has the landlord sauI anything more ■ 
to you I No, I thought not. He’s too polite | 

a man to give me the trouble of nulling him ' 

up. Don’t stop crying here, my dear. Tako 
the advice of a man familiar with funerals, 
and go home.” 1 

I med to take his advice; bu( it seemed like ' 
deserting Mary to go away when all the rest 
forsook her. I waited about till the earth was | 
thrown in, and the* man had left the place— ^ 

then 1 returned to the grave. Oh, how bare 
and cruel it wag, without so much as a bit of | 

S een turf to sol^n it! Ob, how much 
irder it seemed to live than to die, when I i 
stood alone, looking at the heavy piled-up | 
lumps of clay, and thinking of what was 
hidden beneath them! 

I was ilriveu home by my own despairing i 
I thoughts. 'The sight of iSally lighting the < 
fire m luy room eased my lieart a little. 
When she was gone, I took up Bobert’s letter 
again to keep my mind employed ou the only I 
subject iuthe world that has any inteiest for 
it now. This fresh reading ineieused the | 
doubts I had already felt relative to his 
I having remuned in America after writing to 
I me. My grief and forlomuess have made a 
I strange alteration in my formei feelings about 
his coming back. I seem to have lost all my 
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pnidenoe ai^d self-denial, and to o^iie'so little I; eia proserve'^a memory of it "in 

alrotit liis poverty, and so mncli about him- Boiliiis '‘e'*},''V" \ 

, self, that the prospept«f his return is-really ■ i »«•: goSh|t* home rather IdtO^* fio& where 
the onjy comforting^, tihought I has® now"*d' I woric, when I suddenly remembered that I 
support n^e. .1 know this is weak in me; and had fnrj^tten to buy myself, any candles the 
that his comhtg- bade poor can lead.-to-no mnsning, before, and that 1 should be left in 
‘' good reaultvfor eiidier of its. .Bathe U the the dark if I did not manasm to rectify this 

• _ i. 1 . J ▼ __ _ nsV . s . . 


March 14th. I locked up the end of the determined to go into the first place I passed 
' crayat in my writing-desk. No change in where candles were sold. This turned out to 
the dreadhil auspicious that the bare sight of he a small shop with two counters, which did 
it rouses in me. I tremble if I so much as business on one side in the general grocery 
toudi it. way, and on ^e other in the rag and bottle 

, 5 , March IStb, 16th, 17th. “Work, work, and old iron line. There were sevei-al 
.work. If 1 don’t knock up, 1 shall be able to oustomera on the grocery sMe when I wcut 
pay back the advance in another week; and in, ek> I waited on the empty rag side till I 
' theiij with a little more pinohing in my daily, could be served. Glancing about me here at 
expenses, I may succeed in saving a shilling t^e wui-thless-looking things by which I wns 
or two to get some tnrf to put over Mary’s surrounded, my eye was cjmgbt by a bundle 
grave—and perhaps even a few flowers be- of rags lying on the counter, ns if they had 
sides, to grow round it. just been brought in and left there, from 

March 18th. Thinking of llobert all day mere idle curiosity, I looked close at the 
long. Does this mean that he is really rags, and saw among them something like an 
coming back ? If it does, reckoning the old cravat. I took it up directly, and held it 
distance be is at from New York, and the under a gas-light. The pattern was blurred 
time shim take to get to England, 1 might lilac lines, running across and across tlte 
see him by the end of April or the beginning dingy black ground in a trellis-work form, 
of May. I looked at the ends: one of them was torn 

March 19th. I don’t remember my mind off. 
running once on the end of the cravat jester- How I managed to hide the breathless 
day, and I am certain I never looked at it. surprise into which this discovery threw me, 
Yet I had the strangest dream concerning it I cannot say; but I certainly contrived to 
at night. I thought it was lengthened into a steady my voice somehow, and to ask for my 
long clue, like the silken thread that led to candies calmly, when the man and woman 
lios.amond’s Bower. I thought 1 took hold serving in the shop, having disposed of their 
of it, and followed it‘a little way, and then other customera, inquired of me what I 
got frightened and tried to go back, but wanted. As the man took down the caudles, 
found that I was obliged, in spite of myself my brain was all in a whirl with trying to 
to go on. It led me through a place like the tlunk how I could get possession of the old 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, in an old gravat without exciting anysuspicion. Chance, 
print I remember in my mother’s copy of the and a little quickness on iny part in taking 
rilgiim’s Ibrogresa. I seemed to be months advantage of it, put the object within my 
and months following it, without any respite, reach in a moment. The man, having counted 
till at last it brought me, on a sudden, face out the candles, asked the woiuan for some 
to face with an angel whose eyes were like paper to wrap them in. She produced a piece 
Maiy’s. He said to mej" Go on, still; the much too small and flimsy for the pnipose, 
truth is at the end, waiting for you to find it.” and declared, when he called for something 
I burst out crying, for the angel had Mary’s better, that the day's supply of stout paper 
voice as well as Mary’s eyes, and woke with was all exhausted. He flew into a rage wilh 
my heart throbbing and niy cheeks all wet. her for managing so badly. Just as they 
>. What is till meaning of this ? Is it always were beginning to quarrel violently, I stejtjiod 
superstitions, I wonder, to believe that back to the rag-counter, took the old crai at 
dreams may come true ? " carelessly out of the bundle, and .said, in 

« • • • • as light a tone as I could^qiossibly assume— 

“ Come, come ! don’t let my caudles ^ the 
April 30th. I have found it ! •, God knows cause of hr^d words between you Tie this 
tip what results it may lead; but it is as ragged old thing round them witli a bit of 
certain as that I am sitting hei-e before my string, and' I shall carry them home quite 
journal, that I have louud tlie cravat from comfortably.” 

which the end in Miuy’s hand was tom! I The man seemed disposed to insist on the 
discovered it last, night; but the flutter I stout paper being produced; but the woman, 
was in, and the nervousness and uncertainty as if she was glad of an opportunity of spiling 
I felt^ prevented me from noting down this him, snatched the candles away, and tied 
most extraordinary aiM most unexpected them up in a moment-in the tom old cravat, 
at the time when it happened. . Let me I was afraid be would have struck her before 
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my face, lio seemed in such a fuuy; btjt, for¬ 
tunately, another customer came 
obliged hlth to put his bauds to peac^bli^ 
and jpropfflT uses, . ■ 

“ Quite a bundle of all-sorts on the op^:i 
site counter there,” 1 said to the wotnan, as-I' 
paid her tor the candles. .. - ■ 

“Yes, and a^ hoarded up for sale by a 
poor creature with a lazy br^te of a husband, 
who lets his wife doapdl the work while , he 
spends all,the money/’ answered the wotuan/ 
with a malicious look at the man,by her' 
side. 

“lie can’t surely have much money to 
spend, if his wife has no better work to do 
than picking up rags,” said I.* 

‘ “ It isn’t her fault if she hasn’t got no 
better,” says the woman, rather airily. 
“ She’s ready to turn her hand to anyminga 
Charing, washing, laying-ont, keeping entity 
houses—nothing comes amiss to her. She’s 
my half-sister; and 1 think 1 ought to 
know.” 

“ Did you say she went out charing ? ” I 
asked, making believe as if I knew of some¬ 
body who might employ her. 

“ Yes, of course I did,” answered the 
woman ; “ and if you can put a job into her 
hands, you’ll be doing a good turn to a poor 
hard-working creature as wants it. She lives 
down the Mews here to the right—name of 
Horlick, and as honest a woman as ever 
stood in shoe-leather.. Now then, ma’am, what 
for you ! ” 

Another customer came in just then, and 
occupied her attention. I left the shop, 
passed the turning that led down to the 
Mews, looked up at the name of the street, 
so as to know how to £nd it again, and then 
ran home as fust as 1 could. Perhaps it was 
the rememlirauce of my strange di*eaui 
striking me on a sudden, or perhaps it w^s 
the shock of the discovery I had just made, 
but 1 began to feel frightened without know¬ 
ing why, and anxious to be under shelter in 
my own room. 

If Kobert sliould come back! O, wbat a 
relief and lielp it would be now if Bobert 
should come back ! 

May IsU On getting in-doors last night, 
tho hist tiling I did, after striking a light, 
was to take the ragged ci-avat off the caudles 
and smooth it out ou the table. I then to >k 
the end that had been in poor Mary’s hand 
out of my writing-desk, and smoothed that 
out too. It matched the tom side of the 
cravat exactly. I put them together, and 
satisfied myself that there was x^t a doubt 
of it. 

Not once did I close my eyes that night. 
A kind of fever got possession of me—a 
vehement yearning to go on from this first 
discovery and finpTout more, no matter what 
the risk might be. The cravat now really 
became, to luy mind, thf clue that I thought 
I saw in my dream—the clue that 1 wm re¬ 
solved to follow. I determined to go to 


Mrs. Horilek this evening on my retum from 

work. ' 

; I fofind the Mews easily. A crook-baoked 
dwsrf 0 # a man was lounging at tlie corner 
•pf it smoking his pipe.' Not liking his looks, 
.1 aid not enquire of him where Mi-s. Horlick 
UVed, but went down the Mews till I met 
with a woman, and asked her. She dii^ed 
the right number. I knocked at the 
door,.and Mrs. Horlick herself—-a lean, fll- 
iempered, miserable-looking woman — an¬ 
swered it. I told her at once that I hod 
come to ask what her terms were for cliarinw. 
She stared at me for a moment, then an¬ 
swered my question eivilly enough. 

“ You look surprised at a stranger like me 
finding you out,’^ I said. first came to 
hear of you last ni^t f|vm a relation of 
yours, in rather an odd way.” And I told 
her all that had happened in the chandler’s 
shop, bringing in the bundle of rags, and the 
circumstanoe of my carrying home the can¬ 
dles in the old torn cravat, as often as pos¬ 
sible. 

“ It’s the first time I’ve heard of anything 
belonging to him turning out any use,” said 
Mrs. Horlick, bitterly. 

“■What, the spoilt old neck-handkerchief 
belonged to your husband, did it ? ” said I at 
a venture. 

“ Yes ; I pitched his rbtteu r.sg of a neck- 
’undkercher into the bundle along with the 
rest; and I wish I could have pitched him 
in after it,” said Mrs. Horlick. “I’d sell him 
cheap at any rag-shop. TI)ere he stands, 
smoking his pipe at the end of the Mews, 
out of work for weeks past, the idlest hump¬ 
backed pig in all Jjoudun ! ” 

She pointed to the man whom I had passed 
on entering the Mews. My cheeks began to 
burn and my knees to tremble ; for I knew 
that in tracing the cravat to its owner I was 
advancing a step towards a fresh discovery. 
I wished Airs. Horlick good evening, and 
said I wonld write and mention the da)’ on 
which 1 wanted her. 

What I had just been told put thought into 
my mind that I was afraid to follow out I 
have heard people talk of being light-headed, 
and 1 felt as I have heard them siiy they 
felt, when I retr.'iped my steps up the Mews. 
Aly head got giddy, and my eyes seemed able 
to see nothing but the figure of the little 
crook-back man still smol iiig his pipe in 
his former place. I could see nothing but 
that; I could think of nothuig but the mark 
of the blow on my poor lost Mary’s tem¬ 
ple. I know that 1 must have been Jight- 
headed, for as 1 came close to the ci-ook- 
backed man, I stopped without meaning it. 
The minute before, there had been no idea in 
me of speaking to him. I did not knowhow 
to speak, 01 ^ in what-way it woyld be safest 
to begin. And yet, the moment I came face 
to face with him something out of myself 
seemed to stop me, and to make me speak, 
without considering befbre-hand, without 
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thinking of conBequencea, without knowing, 
I adity almost say, what words 1 was utter- 
istg tin the instant when they rose to my 

“ When your bid heik-tie was tom, did 
know that oiie end of it went to the ras-eit.op 

1 and the othw fell into my hands ? ” I said 
thew hold words to him suddenly, and, as it 
seemed, without my own will taking any piurt 
in them. 

I He started, stared, changed colour. He 

1 was too much amazed by my sudden speak¬ 
ing to find an answer for me. When he did 
open his lips it was to say rather to himself 
than me: 

“You’re not the girl.” 

“No,” 1 said, with a strange choaking at 
my heart. “I’m her friend.” 

By this time he bad recovered his surprise/ 
and he seemed to be aware that he had 'let 
out mol's than he ought. 

“You may be anybody’s friend you like,” 
ke said brutally, “so long as you don’t come 
jabbering nonsense here. I don’t know 
yon, 1 don’t understand your jokes,” He 
turned quickly away from me when he 
had said the last words. He had never 
once looked fairly at me since 1 first spoke 
to him. 

Was it his hand that had struck the 
blow ? 

I had only sixpence in my pocket, but I 
took it out and followed him. If it h^ been 
a five-pound note, I should have done the 

1 same in the state 1 was in then. 

1 “ Would a pot of beer help you to under- 

1 stand me ? ” 1 said, and offered him the six¬ 
pence. 

' “ A pot ain’t no great things,” he answered, 

1 taking the sixpence doubtfully, 
j “ It may lead to something better,” I 

1 said. 

His eyes began to twinkle, and he came 
close to me. Oh, how my legs trembled !— 
how my head swam ! 

“ This is all in a friendly way, is it 1 ” he 
asked in a whisper. 

I nodded my head. At that moment, I 
could not have spoken for worlds. 

“ Friendly, of course,” he went on to him¬ 
self, “ or there would have been a policeman 
i in it. Sh^told you, I suppose, that I wasn’t 
;i the man ’ 

1 I nodded xo-f head again. It was -all I 

1 conld do to keep myself standing upright. 

I “ I suppose it's a case of threatening to 

; have him up, and making him settle it 
quietly for a pound or two ? How much for 
me if you Jay hold of him 1 ” 

“Half.” I began to be afraid that he 
would suspect something if I was still silent. 
The wj-etcli’s eyes twinkled again, and he 
came yrt clopr. 

“ lurove him to the Bed Lion, corner of 
Dc^ Street and Budgely Street. The house 
shut up, but he was let in at the Jug- 
{iid-Bottle-door, like a man who was know'u 

--- -■ '« ■ 

toi-the landlord. That’s as much as I can 
te|[(you, and I’m certain I’m right. He was 
th'e^lW fare I took up at night;'/ The next 
ioaomi^ master gave me the sack. .' Said I 
«^bbm his corn and his fares. .I wish'I 
hadi"., , 

1 gathered from titis that the crook-backed 
man had been a cab-driver.,. 

“Why don’t,you speak,”'be asked suspi- 
doualy. “Has she mbp tdling you a pack 
of lies about me 1 "WTiat did she say, when 
she cmie home ? ” . 

“ Wtot ought she to ha've srid ? ” 

“She ought to have said my fare was 
drunk, and slje came in the way as he was ' 
going to get into the cab. That’s what she i 
ought to have smd to begin with.” i 

“But, after 1” 

“ Well, after, my fare by way of larking 
wjth her, puts out his leg for to trip her up, , 
and she stumbles and catches at me for to • 
save herself, and tears off one of the limp ' 
ends of my rotten old tie. ‘ What do you 
mean by that, you brute,’ says she, turning 
round as soon as she was steady on her legs, 
again, to my lare. Says my fare to her, ‘ I 
means,to teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
your head. And he ups with his fist, and—— 
"What’s come to you, now 1 What are you 
looking at me like tkat, for 1 How do you 
think a man of my size was to take her part, 
against aman big enough to have eaten me up! 
Look as much as you like, in my place you 
would have done what I done—drew off when i 
he shook his fist at you, and swore he’d be ! 
the death of you if you didn’t start your i 
faorae in no time.” j 

I saw he was working himself into a rage ; ! 
but I could not, if my life had depended on it, . 
have stood near him, or looked at him any | 
longer. I just managed to stammer out that i 
I had been walking a long way, and that, not I 
being u^d to much exercise, 1 felt faint and 1 
giddy with fatigue. H e only changed from j 
angry to sulky, when 1 made that excuse. I i 
got a little further away ii'om him, and then 
added, that if he would be at the Mews 1 
entrance the next evening, I sliould have !■ 
something more to say and something more i 
to give him. He grumbled a few suspicious 
words in answer, aw>ut doubting whether he i 
should trust me to come back. Fortunately, 
at that moment, a policeman passed on tlie 
opposite side of the way, he slunk down the | 
Mews immediately, and I was free to make 1 
my escape. 

How I got home I can’t say, except that I 
think I sun the greater part of the way. 
Sally opened the door, and asked if anything 
was the matter the moment she saw my face. 

I answered, “Nothing! nothing!” She 
stopped me as I was going into my room, 
and said, 

“Smooth your hair a bit, and put your 
collar straight. There’s a gentleman in tkei-e 
waiting for you.” 

My heart gave one great bound—I knew 

.. 
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lwLo it waa in an iustant, and rti^ed intc^ 
room like a mad 'woman. ■ 

“Ok, Boi^rt! Eobert!” “S., ’ 

All my hhrt went out to him in.tk^'h|ra 
little words. " 

“ Good God, Abbe! has anythii^ hap¬ 
pened ? Are ybU''iU I” 

“Mary! mft-pdot, lost, murdered, dear, 
dearMaiy!” . 

That waa all F'COtild say before I fell on 
his breast. 

May 2Dd. Misfortunes and dUappoiftt- 
ments have saddened him a little; but 
towards me he is unaltered He is as good, as 
Idud, as gently and truly affeqtionate as ever. 
I believe no other man in the worid could 
have listened to the story of Mary’s death 
with such teudcrness and pity as he. Instead 
of cutting me short anywhere, he drew me 
on to tell more than I had intended ; and his 
first generous words, when I had done, were 
to assure me that he would see himself to the 
grass being laid and the flowers jplanted on 
Mary’s grave. I could have almost gone on 
my knees and worshipped him when he made 
me that promise. 

Surely, this best, and kindest, and noblest 
of men cannot always be unfortunate I My 
cheeks burn when I think that he has come 
back wilh only a few pounds in his pocket, 
after all his hard and honest struggles to do 
well in America. They must be bad people 
there when such a man as Bobert cannot get 
on among them. He now talks calmly and 
resignedly of trying for ariy one of the lowest 
eni])ioymeut8 by wmch a man can earn his 
bread honestly in this great city—^he, who 
knows French, who can write so Mautifully ! 
Oil, if the people who have places to give 
away only knew Robert as well as I do, what 
a salary he would have, what a post he would 
be chosen to occupy! • 

I am writing these lines alone, while he 
has gone to the Mews to treat with the das¬ 
tardly, heartless wretch with whom 1 spoke 
yesterday. He says the creature— 1 won’t 
call him a man—must be humoured and kept 
deceived about poor Mary’s end, in order 
that we may discover and bnng to justice the 
monster whose drunken blow was the death 
of her. I shall know no ease of mind t^i her 
murderer is secured, and till 1 am certain 
th^t he will be made to suffer for his crimes. 
I wanted to go with Robert to the Mews ; 
but he said it was best that he should carry 
out the rest of the investigation alone; for 
my strength and resolution haff been too 
hardly tiixed already. He said l||||^s words 
in praise of me for what I have wen able to 
do up to this time, which I am almost ashamed 
to write down with my own pen. Besides, 
there is no need—praise from his lips is one 
of the things that 1 can tftist my memory to 
preserve to the latest day of my life. 

May 3rd. Robert very long kst night 
before he came back to tell me what he had 
^ne. He easily recognised thew hunchback 


at the comer of the mews by my description 
of him ; but he found it a hard matter, even 
with the help of money, to oVeroouie the 
cowardl/ wretch’s distrust of himas a , 
itiiat^er and a m^. However, when this 
had been accom'^shed, the main difiSculty 
was conquered, ^e hunchback, excitsfi. by 
the paromise of more moivey, went at onoe’ to 
the Red lion to miqnire about the person 
whom he had driven there in Ms cab. Robert 
foUowed him, and waited at the corner of the 
street. The tidings toought by the cabman, 
were of thee most^unexpected kind. The 
murderer— I can wite of him by no other 
name—had fallen ill on the very night when 
he was driven to the Bed lion, had taken to 
his bed there and then, and was still confined 
to it at that very moment. £Bs disease was 
of a kind that is brought on b^ excessive 
drinking, and that affects the mind as well 
as the body. The people at the public-house 
called it the Horrors. Hearing these things 
Robert determined to see if he could not fina 
out something more for himself, by going and 
enquiring at the public-house, in the character 
of one of the friends of the sick man in bed 
up-stairs. He made two important disco¬ 
veries. First, he found out the name and 
address of the doctor in attendance. Secondly, 
be entrapped the barman into mentioning the 
murderous wretch by his name. This last 
discovery adds an unspeakably fearful Interest 
to the dreadful catastrophe of Mary’s death. 
Hoah Truscott, as she told me herself in the 
last conversation I ever had with her, wus 
the name of the man whose drunken example 
ruined her father, and Noah Trusuott is also 
the name of the man whose drunken fury 
killed her. There is something that makes 
one shudder, something fatal and supernatural 
in this awful foci. Robei'i agrees with me 
that the hand of Providence must have 
guided my steps to that shop from which all 
the discoveries since made took theii* rise. 
He says he believes we are the instruments 
of effecting a righteous retoibuf.on; and, if 
he spends his last fai'thing. he will have the 
investigation brought to its full end in a coui’t 
of justice. 

May 4th. Robert went to-day to consult 
a lawyer whom he knew in fomer times. 
The lawyer much, interested, thougli not so 
seriously impressed as he ought to have been, 
by the story of Mary’s d^th and of the 
events that have followed it. He gave 
Bobert a confidential letter to t^ke to the 
doctor in attendance on the double-dyed 
vlllaiu at the Red Lion. Robert left the 
letter, and called again and saw the doctor, 
who said his patient was getting better, and 
would most likely be up again in ten days or 
a fortnight. This statement Robert commu¬ 
nicated to the lawyer, and the lawyer baa 
undertaken to Irnve the public-house properly 
watched, and the hunchback (who is the most 
important witness) sharply looked after for 
the next fortnight, or longer if necessaiy. 
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Here, tlien, tlie progress of this, dl*ea<lf^^ 
busiiieSj stops for awhile, • 

Ma± 6th. Hobert 1&. got a little tem-'; 
g' porarxemployment for^is friead 

* the lawyer. I am wQrk^ harder than otw. 
at my needle to make Txp for tl>e time that 
lias been lost lately. 

May 0th. To-day was Sunday, and Bobert 
proposed that .W^ should go and look at 
Mary's gv&vep He, who forgets nothing 
where a kindness is to he done, has found 
lime to perform the promise he made to me 
oh the night when we first me^ The gi-ave 
is already, by-his order^coyered with turf, 
and planted round with shrubs. Some 
fiowers, and a low headstone, are to be 
added to make the place look woi-thiar of my 
poor lost dai-lihg wlio is betieath it. Oh, I 
nope I shall lire long after 1 mm maiTied to 
Bonert! I want so mndi time to show him 
all my gratitude! 

9 •ft # # # 

May 20th. A hard trial to my courage 
to-day. I have given evidence at the police- 
otiSce, and have seen the monster who mur- 
deied her. 

1 could only look at him once. I could 
just see tliat he was a giant in size, and that 
he kept his dull, lowering, bestial face turned 
towards the witness-box, and his bloodshot, 
-vacant eyes staring on me. For an instant. 
1 tried to cimfront that look ; for an instant 
I kept ray alieutiou fixed on him—-on his 
blotcned face, on the short grizzled hair 
above it—on his knotty, murderous right 
hand hanging loose over the bar in front of 
him, like the paw of a wild beast over the 
edge of his den. Then the horror of him— 
the double horror of confronting him, in the 
first place, and afterwards of seeing that ho 
w.*is an old man — overcame me; and I 
turned away faint, sick, and shuddering. 1 
never faced him again; and at the end of my 
evidence, Kobert considerately took me out. 

"When we met once more at the end of the 
ex!imination, Robert told me that the pri¬ 
soner never spoke, and. never changed his 
position. He was either fortified ny the 
cruel composure of the savage, or his faculties 
had not yet thoroughly recovered from the 
diseiise that had so lately shaken them. The 
magistrate. i|eciiied to doubt if he was in his 
right minu; but the evidence of the medical 
man relieved his uncertainty, and the pri¬ 
soner was committed for tiial on a charge of 
manslaughter. 

Why ndt on a charge of murder ? Bobert 
explained the law to me when I asked that 
question. I accepted the explanation, but it 
did uot satisfy me. Mary Mulllnsou was 
kihed by a blow from the haud of No^ 
Tihscott. That is murder iu the sight of 
God. Why not murder in the sight of the 
law also 1 

• » • • • 

June 18th. To-morrow is the diiy ap- 
pdfiited fur the trial at the Old liailey. 


irq,mtiiiej|l»'this evening I weal to look’ at 
j^grav^.' The,tqif has.m.efp so green 
$aw, it last; .«nd fipw^s are 
epi^j^ijbg up So prettily. Abu'd wisperohed 
dree^^ hw.^atW's, pn thedow white head¬ 
stone that, be^ the iaacription of her name 
and age. 1 dld,^not go .hi^* enough to dis¬ 
turb the little creatups. -iSe looked innocent 
l^d pretty Ph the grave, as.|Cary dteraelf was 
in her life-time. Wheit hs ^wg^way, 1. went 
and sat for a little bj^ths headstone, and 
rettd the mournful lines on it Oh, my love, 
my loye! what harm or wron^. had you ever 
done iu this world, that you should die at 
eighteen by a blow from a drunkard’s hand 1 
Jline 19th. The triah - My experience of 
what happened at it' is limited, like my 
experience of the examination at the police- 
office, to the time occupied in giving my own 
evklouce. They made me say much more 
than 1 said befoi'e the magistrate. Between 
examination and cross-examination, 1 luid to 

f o into almost all the particulars about poor 
lary and her funeral that I have written in 
this journal; the jury listening to every 
woid 1 spoke with the most anxious atten¬ 
tion. At the end, the judge said a few 
words to me approving of my-couduct, and 
tlieii there was a dapping of bauds amoug 
the people in court. 1 was so agitated and 
excited that 1 trembled all over wlicu they 
let me go out into fhe air again. 1 looked at 
the prisouer both when I entered the witiiess- 
Iwx and when I left it The lowering 
brutality of his facd was unchanged, but his 
faculties seemed to be more alive and ob¬ 
servant than they were at the police-olfice. 
A frightful blue change passed over his face, 
and he drew his breath so heavily that the 
gasps were distictly audible, while 1 meu- 
tioned Mary by name, and described the 
mar'k of the blow ou her temple. When 
they asked me if 1 knew anytuiug of the 
prisoner, and I answered that I only knew 
what Mary herself had told me about his 
having been her* father’s ruin, he gave a kind 
of groan, and struck both his hands heavily 
on the dock. And when 1 passed beneath 
him ou niy way out of the court, be leaued 
over suddenly, whether to speak to me or to 
strike me 1 can’t say, iier he was imme¬ 
diately made to stand upright again by the 
turnkeys ou either side of him. While the 
evidence proceeded (as Robert described it to 
me), the signs that he was Bulf'oriug imder 
superstitious teiTor ‘became more and more 
appai-eut ;^ntU, at last, just as the lawyer 
appoiutemB defeud buu was risuig to speak, 
he sudden^ cried out, iu a voice that startled 
every one, up to the very judge on the 
bench, “ Stop I ” Theye was a ])ause, and all 
eyes looked at him. 'I'he perspiration was 
pouring over his *1006 like water, and ha 
made sU'ange, ui^outh signs with his hands 
to the judge ojtposite. “ Stop all this! ”<.he 
cried again ; “ live been the ruin of the 
father and Jhe death of the child. Hang 
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me before I do ifioi^e biaf-m!/ 

(Jrod’a sake, oyt-of ’fctd wayj'" As 'io&ti W 
the sbock produced'>by tliik extradl4lu^yi 
interruption bad Bubaided, he was renidtrea,- 
and there follolred a long disdnsaiiini 
whether he was of Bound mind cft not. ITie 
point was left to tAO' jury to decide by their 
verdict. They fo^bd bim guilty of the 
chaige of manslaVtgbter,' without the exense ^ 
of insanity. He Wae brought up again, and I 
condemned to tran8[KHla.tion for life. All he j 
did on hearing the sentence was to reitcb'ate! 
his desperate woi’ds, “ Hang me before I 
do more harm 1 Hang me, for God’s sake, 
out ofthe way ? ” • 

June 20th. I made yesterday’s entry* in 
sadness of heai’t, and 1 have not been better 
ill my spirits to-day. It is something* to 
have brought the murderer to the punish- 
meut that he deserves. But the knowledgi 
that this most righteous act of retribution is 
accoiujdished, brings no consolation with it. 
The law does indeed punish l^i^ah Truscott 
for his crime; but can it raise up Mary 
Mahinson from her last resting-place in the 
churchyai'd ? 

While writing of the law, I ought to 
record that the heartless wret<^ who allowed 
Mary to be struck down in his presence with¬ 
out making any attempt to derend her, is not 
likely to escape with perfeet impunity. The 
policeman who looked after him to insure his 
attendance at the tiial, discovered that he 
hail committed past offences, for which the 
law can make him ansa'er. A summons was 
executed upon him, and ho vras taken before 
the magistrate the moment he left the court 
after giving his evidence. 

I had just written these few lines, and 
was closing my journal, when there can# a 
knock at the door. I answered it, thinking 
Itobert had called in his way home to say 
good-night, and found myself face to face 
with a strange gentleman, who immediately 
asked for Anuc ilodway. On hearing that 1 
was the persnu inquired for, he requested 
live minutes’ conversation with me. I showed 
him into the little empty room at the back 
of the house, and waited, rather surprised 
and buttered, to hear what he had to say. ^ 

, He was a dark man, with a serious manner, 
and a shoi-t stern way of speaking. 1 was 
cei laiu that he was a stranger, and yet there 
seemed something in his face not unfamiliar 
to me. Ho began by taking a newspaper 
from bis ^locket, and asking me if 1 was the 
person who had given evidence at Are trial 
of ffoah Truscott on a charge of raan- 
slaughier. 1 answered immediately that 1 
was. . , 

“ I have been for nearly two years in Lon¬ 
don seeking Mary Mallinson, and always 
seeking her in vaiu,” he said. “The first and 
only news I have bad of Hw 1 found in the 
newspaper report of the trial yesterday.” • 
still B^ke calmly, but there was some- 


,tl»ing' in '’thfe look of his eyes which flowed 
'ime’fliat he w^.s ^uffpi'^g in spirit.*'.Asuddeu 
overcakne me, aud 1 was qbfiged 
;to;i^t?fewn. " 

knew Mary, MaUinspn, sir,?’,’,,! 
as quietly as-1 could. 

“■I aia her brot^,^.” 

1“ cItspSd my Jhaiida and^^d my face m 
-desi^ir. Ol'the bitterness of heart with 
which I heard him say those simple words! 

“You were very kind to her,” said the 
calm, tearless man. “In her name aud for 
her sake, 1 tlsank you.” ' . 

“ O 1 sir.” I said, “ why did you never 
write to her wbep you, were in foreign 
parts 1 ” * 1 

“I wrote often,” he answered, “but each | 
qf my letters contained a remittance of 
money. Did Mai^y tell you she had a step¬ 
mother 1 If she did, you may gueas why 
none of my letters were allowed to reach 
her. I now know that this woman robbed 
my sister. Has she lied in telling me that 
she was never informed of Mary’s place of 
abode?” 

I remembered that Mary had never com¬ 
municated with her step-mother after the 
separation, and could therefore as.'.ui-e him 
that the woman had spokeu the truth. I 

He paused for a moment, after that, and :l 
sighed. Then he took out a poc'set-book ;! 
and said: ij 

“I have already aiTanged for the pay- ij 
ment of any legal expenses that may have |i 
been incurred by the trial; but I have still 
to reimburse you for the funeral cliai'ges || 
which you so generously defrayed. Excuse i 
my speaking bluntly on this subject, I am 
accustomed to look on all uuitters where 
money is concerned purely as matters of { 
business.” * ! 

• I saw that he was taking several biink- j 
notes out of the pocket-bOok, aud stopped 
him. 

“ I will gratefully receive back the little 
money I actually paid, sir, because I am not 
well off, and it would be au uugradous act of ;| 
pride in me to refuse it from you,” I said. 'I 
“ But I see you handling bank-uotes, any j 
one of which is far beyond the amount you ■! 
have to rei>ay me. Pray put them back, sir. |) 
What I did for your poor lost sister, 1 did 1 
from my love and foudueas I’or her. You •! 
have thanked me for that; aud your thanks I 
are all 1 can receive.” 

He had hitherto concealed his feelings, but • [ 
I saw them now begin to get the better of' j 
him. His eyes softened, aud he took my ii 
hand and squeezed it Irnrd. .1 

“I beg your pardon," he said. “I beg jj 
your pardon, with all my heart.” i 

There was silence between us, for 1 was 
crying; and I believe, at heart, he was ; 
crying too. At last, he dropped my hand, | 
aud seemed to change back, by an effort, to j 
his former calmness. ii 

“ Is there no one belonging to you to whom i 

_ • ___ -J 
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1. cm be of aervie$ 1 be -asbed. “ Z #fe 
among tb;; witoes«m .m, the. the 'iSaiB<». 

ofa.7oung.iniua,w|ttt4fi|^&ntffbafe assisted 
yon: in. the <«f)^biiried'<wbieb led to the 
' soner’s c(m^is(a^< > Ia%e a rdation 1 *' ‘ < 

“ No,* R^,*4-id! leas^ -mot now—Imt I 

h(m o- -S' . 

"X tiutt he may, one day, be the 
neueat a»i dearest relation to me that a 
womsm can haFe.’*- ,! said those words boldly, 
bessAitse 1 wa» afraki of his otherwise taking 
a^e wrong yiew of the connection between 
]^bert and me. 

“One day 1 ” he repeated.' “ One day may 
be a long time hence.” 

“We are neither of ns well off, sir,” I 
said. “One day, means ihe day when we 
are a Uttle richer than we are now.” 

“ 1b the young man eda<»ted 1 Can he pro> 
duce testimonials to his character 1 Oraige 
me by w'riting his name and address down on 
the back of that card.” 

When I had obeyed, in a handwriting 
which 1 am afraid did me no credit, he took 
out another card, and gave it to me. 

“ I sli.iU leave England to-morrow,” he 
said. “ Tliere is nothing now to keep me in 
my own country. K you are ever in any 
difficulty or distress (which, I pray God, yon 
may never be), apply to my London agent, 
w hose address you have there,” He stopjted, 
and loi.ked at me attentively—^then took my 
hand again. “ Where is she buried 1 ” he 
said suddenly, in a quick whisper, turning 
his bead away. 

1 tolii him, and added tliat we had made 
the grave as beautiful as we could with grass 
and flowers. 

1 saw his lips whiten and tremble. 

• “ God bless and reward you! ” he said, 

and drew me towards him quickly and 
kissed my forehead. I was quite over¬ 
come, and sank down and hid my face on 
the table. When 1 looked up again he was 


June 2.5th, 1841. I write these Unes on 
my wedding moi-uing, when little more than 
a year has passed since liobert returned to 
England. 

His Bstary was increased yesterday to one 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year. If I only 
knew where Mr. Mallin>'on was, 1 would 
write and tell him of our present happiness. 
But for the situation which his kindness pro-; 
cured for Kobert, we might still have been 
waiting vainly for the day that has now 
come. 

1 am to work at home for the future, and 
Sally is to Itelp us in our new abode. If 
Mary could have lived to see this day ! I am 
not ungrateful for my .blessings ; but, oh, 
hdw I miss tliat sweet face, on this morning 
of all others! 

I got up to-day early enough to go alone 
to the grave, and to gather the uosegay that 
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now me -ffoin'"the flowers that 

grow'rotmff ItL; 'X .shji^^^ in my bosom 

whpnl Bob4irt’comsi' io' flstoh me to the 
Mary would haVe been my bridea- 
mmd if die .had Imd; and I can’t forget 
Mary, even oa'myvreddingHday. 

' - . — ——— - ■ . — 

THE SHADOW DlT THE HAND. 

" HeW'vsmd Ke life’s fluwery paths. 

With varied pleMwet strown ; 

But there, 4<>ty paiuts flie'ltacV,- 
b happineM alooe.” . . 

Thus uiaiing, m ia bne;, ftr ' 

My footsteps seem'd to slimy— ■ ' * 

Metbought tosM strange mysterious poimir 
ImpeH'd'them on their way. 

' It was a shady path 1 trod, 

Yot heanUfiil to see ; 

* Fm- there wore ficweri upon the turf 
And birds in every tr^ 

I loved the flowers, their form, their hne. 

Their tegmnee, bint and rare; 

I loved the birds, whose pluative strains, 
Harmonimts, flll’d the air. 

The clustering shadows of the trees 
Upon the ground were cast: 

They seem’d to change theia forms, eadi time 
A breath of wind went past. 

Yet aflll metbought,—IS if the path 
Were some good angel’s care,— 

The figure of a hand I traced 
Among the shadows there! 

A hand, that ever pointed me 
Along that peaceful way : 

A way so happy, strange 'twould seem, 

That I should .wish to stray! 

Yet oft, too oft, I knew not whence. 

Gay sounds would reach mine oar, 

^ Of music, mirth, and revelry. 

And I would pause to hoar; 

And through the trees, on either side 
I That shady path, would gleam 

Bright eyes, and glittering forms,—such sights 
As happy lovers dream ! 

And they would call in wily tones, 

Tliat sounded sweet and low,— 

And wave to me their snow-white arms. 

Until I long’d to go. 

But, while the shadow of the hand 
Upon the greensward lay, 

I could not turn to right or Icfl^— 

A charm was on the way! 

1 felt, beneath tliat hallow’d spell,— - 

New life my being thrill— 

Anirall things lovely seem’d to take 
A lovelier semblance still. 

The air breathed purer,—^fir«m the flowers 
A rarer fragrance given, 

I And through the leaves stove I saw ' 

The blue and quiet heaven. 

All was so sweet within that path, 

1 would not from it stimy,' 

And leave that shadow of the band. 

H^vcn-ient to-polnt my way. 
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Tkrio may be eusnier jxrtba a&«» 

^ Witl> flo'n^ more biigbt and larn.;; 

But what of then), tmloea that hand ^ 

Hare cut ita ^odow there ? 

Not fortune’s brightest bswasa I wk 
Aiuunil niy ps^ to pkty, 

If duty, with Its guding bi^ 

But point my Mtmrd way. 

NOT VEBY tlOMiCT THINGS. 

Tx>ko Ashburton gave to tho chief isrities 
of his country the name of Oommon Thinp, 
and Miss Bnrdett Coutta oilers prizes for a 
' right knowledge of good hooseltf epiu^ among 
I the poor, under the name of Pmes for 
Common Things. Ye^ what is called common 
knowledge, is in reality common ignorance; 

I for bub)ects, about which it is most 
‘ essential to the well-being and comfort of 
. Boekty for everybotty to M well informed, 
arc least well known. Among gentlemen, 

I the power to quote certain scraps of Horace, 

I to repeat as intelligeut conversation what 
'' has been read in last week's newspaper, 

II are common things; but the power of 
11 indejicndeiit thought—^which ought to be 

the cummouuht of things among our edu¬ 
cated cLiascs—is so rare, that a man passes 
into an exceptional cl^s, and makes or 

I mars hts fortune when he thus marches 
^mt of the ranks and becomes a thinker. 
The naked little worm found under water, 

I I that spends all its life in the collection of 
I morsels of stick and chips, which it glues 
'I round about its person, accurately typifies 
I our own intellectual career. We are con- 
. stantly seeking under a pool of printer's ink, 

' a slick from this book, or a chip from that 
I |uuinnl; covering ourselves wiw what we 
' C. 1 II information, and thus casing our minds 
I, with mere fiagmeuts. We are well con- 
t tent to he as caddis worms, and to count 
him (he best informed, who yields most of 
. the glue ol memory with which to fix the 
I ]i.u tides tliat foim his intellectual siir- 
H loundiiigs. 

{I The one thing that has to be made common, 
|{ then, is the h.ibil ol independent thinking ; 
|i of putting one’s own mind into one’s work. 
"Wliy does the cook spoil the potatoes} Why 
does she make our meat our misery, amd 
I 'dinner the extinction of all powers of thought 
|l foi the next two hours ? Cook works by 
1 ' (lailition, or at best by cookery books, and 
puts no niiud of her own ihto her work. It 
18 stark uoiiscnse to suppose that cook¬ 
ing can be done bj rule, when all the 
books being nearly the same, there is a 
iailuiein tlie very first condition of suc¬ 
cessful imitation. No two kitchen files, 
ara alike as to the degree and the way 
in which they give out heat In qualities 
of water, in saucepans, in the season of the 
year, an the constautly varying quality or 
texture of the same ai’ticle employed bas 
food or condiment—^Ihe cook, who %s merely, 

_ 1-^.,^—_ - - 


after the custom of the daj; a creature 
of rules whidh she has gathtfSd round her 
as the defence of her own secret ignorance 
and ineap^ty—can only spoil does 

spoil it liCt any intelligent woman without 
a rale in her head go into a kitchen and 
devote thought and attention to the boiling 
of a ^eotato for the first time in her hie; 
tpeasuring her powers; using her faculties of 
observation and her judgment; and we desire 
nothing better, in that way, than to eat for 
the remainder of our lives none but potatoes > 
eooked as she would cook them. What is 
the constant cry against the bousemiidl 
Thoughtless, thoughtless 1 Betty cannot be 1 
ot to think of what she does while she is 
oiog it. When children &.11 into the 
nuisery fire or are tragically shot out of 
^rauibulators, or pick up foolish words and 
ways, the cause commonly is, that nurse¬ 
maids do not think of what they are about; 
do not put attentively their minds into their 
work. 

Travelling up in society as high as we 
may, still we see equally manifest the same 
defect in nine out of ten sections. Millions 
of people are provided with their thoughts 
as with their clothes; autliors, printers, book¬ 
sellers and newsmen stand, in i-elation to their 
minds, simply as shoemakers and tailors st.aud, 
to their bodiea Certain ideas come up and are 
adopted, as long-tailed great coats or skeleton 
petticoats are adopted. No doubt, if we nil 
thought—each man only a little of the spii it 
and meaning of each act of life—the bn.Mi«e«s 
of life would be done with an earncstiieos 
quite frightful to be told about; though 
gloiious to think about, if one were by cii.mec 
to think 

For our own parts, we should trouble I 
nobody iMtli any speculat’ous of this sort, 
•beyond the assertion that a girl m.ay be 
shown how to d irn and how to patch; how to 
bakfi and how to brew ; how to scrub ami how ' 
to rub; how to buy pennyworths with pennies, 1 
and yet be sent out to the rich man a defec- ' 
tive servant, and to the poor man an unthrifty 
uncomfortable wife. On tbe oilier hand, she 
mayiiave received formal instruction in no 
one of these things, and yet lie able to over¬ 
come every difiiouity as it arises, by help of } 
the spirit that has been put into her, and will 
not only soon do well, but will perpetually 
advance towaids perfection in whatever 
ministry may be demanded of her by the 
circumbUuces of her future life. If she has 
been trained to live by How and Why—alw'avs 
pouring down, through these conductors, the 
whole energy'bf the mind upon the matter 
actually in baud—she will surely make a 
wise wife or a clever servant. Thcie is 
notliiug iu Englishmen and women to prevent 
the vast majority of them from going about 1 
theirwork in this way,except the want of early 
etininliis to a free and full habit of thought, , 

this being the defect of nearly all uui schools. I 
That there should be this defect iu schools 
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nkAer the tnaterial 'despotwms of thef 'cto- 
iisent 0110 can adniJll^ as inevitable; but in 
tbe lEuglish sSiotfl-systom, tyrato^ of iilea^ 
^an surely ba ^^tered. A str'dug ahd 
hopeful tbi^ardB this achieyemen't has 
been taken by Miss Bnrdett Coutts, vdiiA-ia 
worthy of much following. 

PurSuiuji beyond theory Lotni Ashburton’s 
recolubaendation, Miss Burdetb Coutts has 
showii how to do all that can at present be 
dobef towards ibe attainment of the rdsult at 
whl(& we ought chiefly to aim. Tlw nature of 
that lady’s effort and the first results of it, are 
Set down in a little book which—while it lets 
tur know that there is something being done— 
shows also, clearly enough, that there is much 
yet to do.* The schoolmistresses and pupil 
teachers of a certain standing in the Churcji 
df England schools of Middlesex, are tile 
1 (articular material upon which Mgss Coutts 
has commenced her experiment. She offers, 
to distribute annually among these, certain 
prizes varying in vame, for the best answers 
to a set of questions upon which (reserving 
cur own notion on the subject), we follow the 
rest of society in calling Common Things. 
The subjects of examination are, as to food;— 
the prices, qualities, economical uses, and 
various ways of cooking, or otherwise using 
different kinds of meat, vegetables, and gi’o- 
cerj’. As to clothes;—the general price, use, 
and comparative values of the different ma- 
teriais; whatever relates to cutting out and 
making, mending, allering, and keeping in 
right order. As to household an'angements 
generally, candidates for these prizes must 
be prepared to say how health is best pre¬ 
served at home ; they are re<}uired to be 
informed fully as to the duties of servants 
and the proper management of childreu aud 
sick -people; to know, also, how to act in 
any case of sadden accident, or other great 
emergency. 

The result of this offer made by *Mi88 
Coutts, and accompanied, on her part, with 
earnest and direct attention to the teaching 
in the schools, was the appearance at White- 
land’s Training School, on the appointed day 
of trial, of fourteen Bchoolmistressea and 
sixty-nine young women in various stages of 
training for the teacher’s oflioe. Before them 
an exmahiation-pai)er was set which con¬ 
tained twenty questions relating to the sub¬ 
jects we have enumerated ; and from which 
we quote three ;— ' 

What cottimun things can most suitably be taught 
to children who get their living in town, or to those | 
^ho get their living in the couniry ? • ! 

[It Give an account of the difrei-ent grains used forj 
tn!.I>ing bread; aud give a good ivccipt for making a 
^Snrterii loatj naming the weight of flour, &c. 

' Kmiuirratc the different darning stitches. For 
what aniclcs should they severally he used ? Give 

^ * A summary occouut of Prises for Common Tilings 

ofluieU !iM(l awarded by Miss Jlurdott Coutts, at the 
TV'niteluud’s Training Institution. 


a mim’t ^{rt, a housemaid's 
apronjrS^.iW^g'.A-stodldn);.^' , • ■ , 

• queshiohs' 

hsrci^ited is One of t&oso (slough it simply 
asks 't)is sdboolmhftressea' 'ttiBit are, and 
sehoplmistresses >«that ato. to l>e, how they 
propose to exercise tbeit >oflice in reference 
to matters of this kind) to which the answers 
were least satisfactory r to' that the persons 
who have shown most slhxlety and deter¬ 
mination to become teachers of common 
knowledge, have yet to learn how to teach 
it. Another question upon which answers 
generally fitiled, related to the outfit for the 
schoolmistress herself; the articles she would 
need, their material, quality and price. 

Not the least valuable part of the little 
pamphlet is the body of citations from the 
written answers of the prizewomen. From 
them we see how they would speak and work. 
There is a greatdeal to praiseand to respect in 
these effusions; butthe one thingneeded, if our 
judgment be correct, has yet to be discovered. 
Of course it would be ridiculous to offer school- 
I mistresses a prize for independent thought— 
j for,in fact,snddenlybecomingexceptionstothe 
rule followed by the rest of the world. Allthat 
I could be done was to invite them to show com¬ 
petence under the test of questions that are 
of a sort to encourage them to think. Here 
and there are answers evidently well-con¬ 
sidered, and containing thoughts that belong 
really to the writer; but they are exceptions. 
Secondhand and second-hundredth-liaud opi¬ 
nions are the rule. The leaven of quick inde¬ 
pendent teachers’ wits which shall communi¬ 
cate itself to the quick wits of children ; the 
strong thought that begets thought, we 
seldom find. No shame to these humble 
I teachers is implied in such a stricture. We 
might say the same of men who have had 
infinitely better means of making themselves 
what all should desire to be. 

To remedy some of the defects she lias 
observed. Miss Coutts has added to her little 
book a few ideas of cottage cookery, and a 
collection of real acconnte of the way iu 
which labourers proportion their sever.-d 
expenses to their incomes. Eveiy one of tlie 
ninety-three candidates, on the day of the 
distribution of the prizes, received a copy of 
this account of the prizes with its wise sug¬ 
gestions of their meaning. The books and 
prizes, we should not omit to add for tho 
behoof of othe^ were given by the donor, 
quietly, at a priv'ate social gatlieriiig and tea- 
^ty. Speech-makers in Large waistcoats 
wei'e not brought down, with the great public, 
to talk and stare. Nothing was done to hurt 
the modest, quiet temper which is fittest in 
the girl who is to become a teacher of the 
poor. Out in the big world, there is much 
talking and inudi hearty applause ; but, iu 
their quiet world, the schoolmistress and 
pupil teachers come only into pleasmit con- 
I tact with their friend and benefactress. 

' The sliort-comings to which we have re- 
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femd are, of ooursev sa'faa^'^li^Vib(4Ag 
objeotiona tq -the effort 
atrongest evidence Tiftjlai.- 

pulae given l^atta to thft Ohi^i^ 

schools of. M^dlafiex^ othera, ta&y give; to 
any achook they* jde(tBe--«hurch or..dissent? 
iug—in tlie Uisti^ts nearest to tbems41vea. 
A great expenditote of money is not neees- 
aaiy; only therO'.nitiBt he active benevolence 
and a determined vill. 

Miss Coutts tenewB her offer, and intends, 
apparently, to work on without flagging. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER HORN. 


I AU in the diikeuce, on the road 
between Paris and Lyons. I have been 
journeying wearily all the night, and nqw, 
with an uneasy siretcli, have roused myself 
to lot do^vu the window of the coupA X 
look out jnqtiiringly into the night. It is 
dar;c—^pitch dark—all round us. But there 
is a grey streak a-head, joyfully welcomed as 
signitiuant of morning. Not quite so com* 
foitiug is the cliilliug blast which enters, 
well iced, by the window; making my teeth 
chatter galvanically, and my whole body 
shiver in supreme wretchedness. So I draw 
it up furiously, and sink bacsk again into 
1 he corner. 

It has been freezing fiercely for the'last 
fortnight. Indeed, it is the hardest frost 
the Bon Dien has been pleased to send these 
many ye-ars. At least, so an aged ‘travelling 
oomiiaiiionw.'vs pleased to remark, as he walked 
by the coup6 window, up a hilL The roads 
are thus assimilated to an endless continuity 
of Lresden mirrors, admirably suited ibr 
headlong 'and express travelling ; but highly 
perilous for delicat» nervous orgqniilatious. 

By-and-by it begins to grow lighter. The 
gioy stieak has made progre.ss during our 
last doze, and we find it now spread all over 
the heavens. I begin to feel aspiratious 
beyond the four sides of the coupfi. I 
Jieiirkeu complaisantly to the driver, who is 
chauiiting las morning song over head, 
enlivened by stray a'acking of hU long whip, 
and join carelessly in the 'refrain. Anom 
lie turns him round, and hails liis gossip, I 
the conductor, across the bairirave. which is' 


tapping at thq frpsty pane, whidh I hastily 
)et <^wn, .and so, discover our driyer. saluting 
mb'pi'ofonndly, sven to the tops ,of kia huge 
jack'bpots? Has Monsieur reposed, weU,? He 
has thk hOQonr to .inform .Monsieur that.'we 
skP'shoi^y atkdn.the Anherge that is, 
aftW surmciunting this hill, H’Eufer. True,.^e 
werq^jshtjy hemnd time; but what of. that? 
4fter, the hill w» shpald eallqp all the way, as 
Monsieur should See. A graceful bow, and 
the jack-boots are. seen swinging perilously 
a$ the sides of the diligence, en route to 
the box. 

We are on the , brow of the hill at last— 
the hill D’Enfer. There is a long white 
cause way—^au extended sheet of the Hresden 
mirror aforesaid-Hstretdiing far down into 
the valley, till, at the exti'eme end, something 
like a cluster of white cottages is descried— 
the promised land for the traveller vuihreak- 
fasted. The manner of our descent is awful 
to conceive. Gathering up the reins with 
fury, our driver, seems to grow delirious. 
The long whip. descends fore and aft upon 
the backs of the wliite Normandy team, 
who plunge foi’ward at full ^ea. The 
huge machine, Pelion upon Ossa and all, 
rolls heavily after, reeling and swaying in a 
manner perfectly sickening. The single g^u- 
p<wt of the coupe holds on convulsively to 
his seat, and bethinks him of the state 
of Ills soul. A fearful din, compounded 
of window-panes dancing in their frames; of 
timber straining and groaning dismally ; of 
stones being crundhed; of hoflow rumbling; 
of ^ains jangling: an everlasting chorus of 
shrieks, of fierce Holoas ! Holoas I of Sacr-r- 
r-es, Tflte Dieus, Biaiitres, and other 2 >ro- 
fane*matter. The white Normandies, with 
loim flying tails, bound madly on, kicking 
unrl biting one another, and whining all the 
jvhile in the most unearthly fashion. Anon 
comes a fearful convulsion, and the huge 
machine totters. A Normandy has fallen, 
and the othei's ap^iear^ make one kicking 
struggling heap of horae-flesh over him. Yet 
Tve.stop not for that. Diligence and the heap 
roll on together of their own momentum, our 
charioteer standing up in the jack-boots, and 
l»lying the long cracking wlup^ remorselessly, 
lashinsr the horses to their feet. MoreSacr-r-rls 


j piled to a fearful height npon the roof-r-a j .and Diautres, and we are sjieoding on as 
I Very Pelion upon Ossa of luggage, lliej before ; oni^ the white Normandies are now 
.'.ii'saip answers with a neat jest in the French I grown delirious, their redeye-balls glaiing ; 
I .’ij.uiner; whereof tlie subject fiiay be the • wildly. In a few minutes more we are at ' 
Normandy tiam before ns—perhajis the j the bottom, without accident, and drh'e up, j 
I worthy driver himself; or, more likely, the: jingling and clanking, to the door of the ! 
I uiisusiiecting occupant o^ the coupA Very ^vilkge,Anberge. . j 

, merry they are, whatever be the reason, Half-an-hour for breakfast; that is, half- i, 
I And, nut long after, there is a bolluvv sound, an-bour and a little moi'C—equivalent, as 
I as of tramping, overhead, wliich signifies evei^body knows, to a good hour. A pic- j| 
I that Pelion and Ossa have been traversed by turesque scene at the door of the old village ( 
j some one from behind. Shortly come fra- inn; many groups standing round, admiring j 
! grant aromatic gales, suggestive of a social the huge diligence and its freight Monsietu’ ! 
i iporniqg pipe. would like breakfast 1 Monsieur rather 

I Another hour has passed! We are going thinks he would; and Monsieur is farther 
I .slowly up a stee^i hilL There is ^ gentle inclined to believe that a petite verre would j 
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liie signally efficacioiuijiu restoring the general 
tone of the system, tfoold Monsieur step tbie 
way ? And excMedin(;ly 'grateful ^ the eight 
tiiat greats th« dilapida^ royageur ^ tuia 
way,” Upon a enuwy tablecloth set futh 
steaming ooffee and hot rolls, cotelettes and 
omelett<^ widi delicate Btrasburg pie and 
other sneh delectable accomnanuneutr; nut 
forgettlBg the tall ilask of Ohablia alone in 
tile centre, in all the dignity of age and 
hoaxy dsiet. 

An these comestibles fade away before 
me, like the “ baseless fabric of a vision,” 1 
begin to take a less desponding view of affairs 
in general. After all,^ I thought, as I filled 
out the last glass of Cfaablia, “after aU, if 
travelling has its little mconveuiences, we 
must not complain. What else is life itself 
but a weary journey in a coap6 ? Occasion¬ 
ally we are allowed to get out, and stretch 
our limbs and enjoy ourselves for a short 
while.” I was in an admirable mood at that 
moment for such sound philosophy. But 
alack-»-day! 1 soon heard a jingling 

at the window, and sundry sounds of 
struggling and restiveness v^hiuh were but 
too ImiUar to me. My prison-houiae was 
ready at the door, yawning for its prey. 
Fouffieah Nonnandies, in delightful spirits, 
are performing all manner of gymnastics in 
their impatience to be off. Once more I am 
hoisted % strong arms into the coup4 Our 
driver standing at the door, diiuks gracefully 
to all round in a farewell petite verre ; then 
drawing himself slowly to his box- Furious 
plunging of the Normandies as he gathers up 
the reins. Prodigious cracking of the long 
whip. Fra-ra-ia! from behind. “ Mes-slpurs, 
stand aside, I pray of you ! There! Tra-ra! 
Tra-ra ! avant! Bon voyage!” 

That day of travel rolled on wearily. It 
would be idle to relate with what dull mono* 
tony the hours succeeded ono another, or by 
what stages 1 wuts brought to the conclusion 
thatlifehad become a burden to me. No longer 
did 1 take interest in the occcutric habits of 
onr driver, nor in the playful vagaries of the 
Normandies. Even the pleasing excitement 
of a perilous mountain descent failed to rouse 
me—1 had grown blas4. The fine Chabiis 
phiioeophy has evaporated, being utterly 
jolted u^y. In this dismal mood I drag on 
life, till night has once more set in. 

We have stopped .at last. There is a great 
iron gate beside us, with a dull oil lamp 
swinging overhead. Tliere is a great white 
post rising from tho ground, on wlucii a broad 
sign-board is lazily flapping to and fna Some 
one is palling vigorously at a bell with a very 
mournful note; and, through the twisted 
irM^ork of the gate, we see lanterns movuig 
tiim way. I am invited to descend. 

' “ Where are jre 1 What place is this ?” 

“Why this is the Cor d’Aigeiit, where 
Monsieur can dipe and moke him&eif com¬ 
fortable—^for one hour, and no* longer—Norn 
duPape!” 


curious and most ^^steriona 
looking mansion, this Siivir Bloeu. It 
hkd. not the per8tutM.v« and seductive aspect 
of a well-favoured iun;>bitt was a'dark, 
heavy-browed and even menacing pile of 
building. It loomed oU us through the dark¬ 
ness, a blaric, shadowy mass, and, on the 
whole, gave small promise of decent enter¬ 
tainment. ' From a large shield over tho 
door, now worn away ana defaced, I conjec¬ 
tured that, in better days, it Ihid lielonged to 
some noble seigneur. The host stood under 


the sheller of his porch, waiting toieceive 
us—a grim descendant of some old Huguenot 
of the days of the great Louis—so grim and 
grizzled indeed, that as he stood there shading 
the light with his hand, I almost fancied 1 
was looking at the effigies of 
Beze, or that of Maltre Jean Calvin. 

Adopting the fashion of the stage, I shall 
allow the scene to close in here, and lot 
tiic curtain in the next act rise upon “A 
ch.imber m the inn of the Cor d’Argent” 
—a lofty oaken room whereof the oak. th.nt 
figured in its panels, in its smooth floor aiul 
furiiituie, had grown into a mourning ebon 
tint. Dinner, and the vestiges of dinner, 
have passed away, and a flask—not of Cliablis 
this tune, but of sound Burgundj—has just 
been set on. There is a roaring wood fire-j-a 
con flag! ation of riven blocks—raised upon 
the backs, of queer blinking munsters ; the 
high-backed arm-chair has been diawn in 
closer. In short, all has been made snug and 
taut for the night, as the sudors say. My 
diligence is, by this time, many miles on its 
road ; and, at this moment, may be reeling 
and tottering on some perilous hill-side, llio 
f.ict was, I had grown so bouteuted with tho 
caiavauserai that I had suffered the huge 
machine to go its way without me. 

“ Not for a jirinripality would I stir now,” 

I said, complacently, as J looked at the com¬ 
forting fire before me, and filled out another 
glass of the Burgundy,—^“positively not for a 
piiucipality 1” 

“ A very mysterious old place this,” I con¬ 
tinued, after a short pause, as ray eye 
wandered down to the other end of the room, 
which was all in darkness. The light of the 
lamp did not reach very far; so a gnat 
black doud, the opening as it were uf some 
dark abyss, seemed to liovei at the far < x- 
tremity. The great curtains, hanging in stiff 
massive folds with breadths of shadow play¬ 
ing over them, were awe-iuspinng enough 
too. I bethought me of one of Mr. Fiiz- 
bali’s productions, a drama of thrilling in¬ 
terest, entitled The Innkeeper of Abbeville, 
whicb I remember having seen played at one 
of the transpontine t&atres. What the 
exact plot was I did not very well recollect; 
but 1 recalled perfectly the lonely roadside 
inn, and the stijirtling melange of korross 
which were enacted there one dark night. 
The wearied traveller sleeps—soft music-jthe» 
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aosassln (all cloak) advancea Ite 

standa OT«r Mm—traveller breatbaa 
agitated moaio—Ha I vrbait vaa } eome 
oue cornea! moffiic atiU more agitated—the^ 
are at the door«>4aiap extingUiwed—a gr^ 
—scene closes in slowly to heart-rending 
mimic. 

I It was carious certmnly that there were 
I so lew signs of life about the inn. It is odd 
, not hearing .'aoms sounds of moving about. 

Could it be that I am the only inhabitant? 
'' I can moke notliiug of it This Burgundy is 
! decidedly good. Then those queer stories I 
I have read about posadas and patrones-—people 

I going to sleep m a posada (with the horse 
j tethered at the other end) auiTawaking at 
the critical moment when the patrone’s knife 
I is in the air! A very unpleasant state pf 

I things. It would be a good joke if my 

II mtrone were to pay me such a visit—^why 

If— 

Tliere came a sound of footsteps on the 
I oak floor, and the figure of the host him- 
' self stepped from out of the black cloud 
at the end of the room. As he advanced 
the light fell upon his yellow polished head, 
which seemed as if it had been carved out of 
I Bouie, hard, close-grained wood. 

“ Tlie Burgundy, would I have more of it ? ” 

' (The chin so grim and grizzled! with a 
ij sort of bluish tint over it It was Messire 
Beze for all Uie world!) 

I ‘‘ Well, then, should he show me the room 
where I am to sleep—that is, if Monsieur 
Mill permit him 1” 

“No, tliaiik you,” I siud, “I am not going 
to bed jimt yet. By-the-way, many people 
I stopping in the house J” 

“ Jiesiiies yourself, not one.” 

“ Ah! that is bad for trade !” 

“ I do not complain.” 

' “ And the next town 1” 

I “ It is three leagues away.” 

' “ And the vill.ige 1” 

“One league.” 

“ Not a very social neighbouihood, I should 
say r 

“There is not a house within a leagne’s 
distance.” 

I was a little discomposed by this con¬ 
fession; and tUeie was a pause for a second 
or so. 

■ “To say the truth, mon ami,” I said at 
last, “I can scarcely think this house was 

I ever intended for on inn.” 

I I “No more was iy’ said-he, rubbing his 
'' hand slowly over his chin, with a grinding 
I sound like that of a fili^ “ It was once the 

house of a great marquis, now passed away 
I with all his tribe. But that was lung ago, in 
I the days of the Persecutions.” 

I “ A nd the marquis 

' “ He passed over into foreign countries. 

, But there was an old man—his chaplain, in 
fact—wjio refused to abandon the ancestral 
walls, and so met his death here. This was 
' ancestor of mine.” 


(I eould Ime sworn it t I ,%»d only to 
supply the Geneva bands, eiw ^ the old 
wile there before me 1) 

“ The htuM of the Lord lay noavy on ua in 
those times” he continued. “ There is a tra¬ 
dition of tttllr hating dragged him bleeding i 
down the long gallery outside, with his young 
daughter clinging to him, and shrlekmg ou 
the waV.—'A night of horrors! But it is 
tifhe that I withdraw. Monsieur will excuse 
me if 1 wish him good night! ” 

“ Wait a moment,” I said, rising, “ I think I 
shall go myself too. Where am I to sleep 
to-night ? ” 

He took up the lamp and preceded me. As 
we came out upon the gallery a fierce gust 
came sweeping by, elamming the door behind 
us, and almost extinguishing the light. ' 
Pseseutly another door was heard to slam— 
afar off; .‘ind the sound echoed down what 
seemed to be a long and lofty gallery. My 
sleeping room lay at the very end of this 
aliery, vis-k-vis to the one we had just left, 
tliuught we would never reach the end of 
ft,—it seemed such a lone and dreary journey. 
At intervals, too, we would eome suddenly 
upon some black yawning recess, from which 
I was momentarify expecting some unearthly 
figure to glide forth. 

“And the young lady?” I said, as we 
at last fopnd ourselves in the gloomy cham¬ 
ber I was to inhabit for the niglft. “ Ifou 
did not say what became of her.” 

“ You are interested in my tale,Mousieur ?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “it has made rather 
an impre&siou on me.” 

“Well! there is little more to tell. That 
night tliey jiut her in a lonely room, with a 
guard at the door; meaning, no doubt, to pre¬ 
serve her for deeper suffering and humilia¬ 
tion. But the Lord is uiindful of his own, 
and he assisted her out of this lion’s den. 
That night she flwl away, nor was she ever 
seen again by mortal man.” 

Come, I Uiought, the plot thickens. Mar¬ 
vels and mysteries are gathering round me. 

“They said she sat up late that Mght 
writing. The light in the window was seen 
burning all night; and, when they came in 
the morning, the only trace they could find 
of her was a note, lying on her desk, addi'essed 
to thqpiselves—her faUier’s murderers. See,” 
he continued, taking from his pocket-book 
an old crumbling scrap of lapc-r, grown 
tawny.with age like a mummy’s skin—“see ! 
this is the holy relic itself, ft has come 
down to me by the hands of the persecuted, 
written in woras of fire." 

He unfolded it; and, drawing the lamp to 
Mm, read slowly and in a tone that sounded 
strangely solemn from the perfect stilbess 
that reigned around: 

On a tu4 mon pen* «t dethonnorli sou corpa. Mal¬ 
heur k voiM I Maudit aoit vou'e race .' Le sang dea 
Maityrs uiooto vera lea pwux ct reclame le jnatire. 

H - O men Dieu) svec mou deuiiei soupir 

j’lpvoque ta vcngcaneu! 
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[Thcyltave killed lidliCT and' dishonour liii 
kody, cursed 1H» your inS^ btoiid of' <he l^artyn 

rises to Helveo' Siiid''4^miids''justi]Re.‘ O itif <36d !' 
Ttith my iBst'kmath';l'']i«#lce thy Tei%e^ce!} " . ^ 
His voiee i4li^^hiiny ^ars for long after 
tlmt night. sijpoa there aMiiremg that 

wild mal^icti^^he looked a vdry pfrt^et 
from the St^lderuhW He did not apeak for 
some titn4 ‘hat remaiaed with ey^ n'^tamed 
toHea^dn—‘as it aeiemedto me, praying. * 
“Ah!! Messire de Bete—Messirede &ze! ” 
I lnhtt^ed under my breath. 

*"'Wa8 she handsome ? ” I said, at last, to 
irftek this depressing silence. 

Handsome !*’ he said, coming down again 
to earth. “Handsome! I know not. There 
is an old painting here,” he contjnued, hold¬ 
ing up the lamp to the wall, “ wiiich tliey say 
is meant for lier; but who can tell ? ” » 

It was a faded, mouldering bit of canvas, 
let in the Wall, with h rent here and there ; 
yet the face^ and figure could be made out 
perfectly—and a' fair face it was : with her 
golden hair falling round her to the ground. 
She was kneeling; and, at her feet w.-is a 
sort of scroll, on which 1 could make out the 
words, “ How long, O Lord ! how long ! ” 

He had followed the direction of luy eyes, 
and. saw that I was studying this mystic 
device—“ How long, O Lord 1 ” I heard him 
muttering softly to himself: and, before I 
could address him, he had glided &om the 
room without a word. 

Twivs alone at last, and I must confess felt 
infinitely more at my ease now that I was 
relented from the presence of the grim Hu- 
guehot. But tlie portrait tmd the strange his- 
toi^connected'withitjhad completely ujjsetme. 
I would have, given anything to have iieard 
more about it. And th<at Responding legend 
underneath, significant of a world of patient 
hope, suffering, and despair—I could liot 
get it out of my bead. Such a fate lor one 

BO young and beautiful—for one so- 

Come, this will never do. If 1 let this go 
on, 1 slmli have no sleep to night, and 
HhAveu knows I want it. 

“When I sleep in strange places I always 
have a fancy for learning all the details of tfie 
whereabouts befoi'e I lie down. With this 
view I went over to the hirge bow window, or 
rathar^cess, for it enclosed a good portion of 
the room; and,lifting aside the heavy curtains, 
looked out. It was now near the raidillc of 
night by the castle clock. Tlie moon was up 
and'playing tranquilly upon the olyeets out¬ 
side, all whitened over with a film of frost. 
There was a broad, old-fashioned garden just 
below, Upon ■which the cold pale light 
streamed with wonderful efteCt, every liiie 
l>eii% twoiight out with^ the distinctness of a 
pli^grhph. There were broad alleys, 
idl^ed out with some rugged yews that had 
^ce known trimming; and there' Was ai 
sliatteredlionVhCad, with adry miu-ble basin 
underneath: the strcati# had ceased to gush i 
from the lion’s mouth' tong ago—longer than 


theof the mosjt ancient iuhabitaub 
BufeiJ^R',.pa^ioularly; attriioteR me , was a 
iRrci^iar.uphR..^ the oentce, with .a battered 


tite'water..had ,.feu^a^.apfro 2 en, and was 
Burg^ and ^dyihg, &Qin:Ui>‘kiedwn depths. 
I .recollect .how GpriQUB%. itsj oi»ck turbid 
sqifiuje contrasted wtJi .the snowy look of 
everything round. It; made me ieel chilly 
and uucomforUihte to look fit it. So I turned 
away from the window, imd s,elr, myself seri¬ 
ously to the businras of disrobing. Nor had 
1 much time to sparew The fire had nearly 
died out, and the l^p was showing symptoms 
of inanition. _ , 

It was certainly an awful-looting structure, 
that antique bedstead. Four black pillars 
shooting high in the air, and a dark muss of 
draperies and carvings cfowdiug ail overhead. 
Imfeed, as it rose towering to the ceiling, it 
remiuded me of nothing so much as of a 
c:itaf'alque—a plumed, ghostly, catafalque. 
A fanciful conceit, .truly. But some way that 
night I found myself tending towai’tla a 
strain of mortuaiw metaphor. However, 
catafalque or no, I was very tired and ex¬ 
hausted, and it was in a very placid state of 
niinil that 1 laid down my head uiuu the 
pillow, and turned round to sleep. 

My lamp, after many struggles with ap¬ 
proaching cUuolntlon, had gone out with a 
suddeu start some minutes before. As it 
shot up and flickered in its agony, my entu- 
falque was being exhibited on tlie wall besiile 
me in all sorts of queer sliapes .and s^iectral 
eluiigatious, which disturbed me somewhat 
and gave me an uneasy feeling. So I was 
very glad when it last gave .up the ghost and 
sank down into d.ixkness most Cimmerian. 

Someway, with all my fatigue, I found 
that sleep whs not to be my portion—for 
some time, at least. 1 had been tiilnkiug of 
too many things ;. and these thoughts were 
now rioting and jostling one another in my 
unhappy brain, with activity most ill- 
timed. Thau, again, 1 wanted to get to sleep 
—a state of mind, as evci-ybody knows, 
fatally subversave of the end intended. Every 
incident of that weary day seemed to be 
chasing each other through my head. The 
yellow skull-like forefiead and black piercing 
eyes of the Huguenot landlord kejit dancing 
up and down before ray eyes, shut them as 
close as I. would. , jPonfiised sounds as of 
horns, with shouting in all its degrees, now 
^nt and musical qs if afiir off, now sharp 
and acute, seemed ever rising from the 
depths of the pillow, forcing the barriers of 
my ears into the recesses of my bewildered 
biain; while a monotonous buzzing sensa- 
tjoiii like the drone df'.a bagpipe, revived 
once more tlie ceaseless rolling , pf the dili- 
gance. Under snob crncl torijure, it^is no¬ 
wise surprising ; that I. soon reached the 
tossing stage : and not long after found 
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myself beating iny pillow—^very vIl;^|U$vely^! 
I must confess. At last, in uttii'^ili^ltiesS- 
nesa, I lay Imck, quite Msigftwli «terinff'Sa 
most unnatui-al wakefulness at the greatl>ow 
window opposite moonlight waS' etHl 
streaming placidly in through the lozen^ 
shaped panes, just touching, as it passed,^with 
little white splashes* of light, prmectiug bits 
of the poiislied old'furhitnuS. I rerneuyber 
particularly a promineut knob on an ancient, 
queerly-sbaped garde-robe, which grew before 
my eyes to the likeness of a mannikin’s head, 
witli features all complete, ai\d which in pro¬ 
cess of time appeared actually to wink fami¬ 
liarly at me. where harl 1 seeiijhim before 1 
Aye, that was the question. At the door of 
the last auberge, was it ? Perhaps so. I can 
ask the conductor at the next stage. Yt^, 
th.at will do. This coupd or catafalque is 
getting very col'd—very. Take care !—take< 
care ! Go easy down the hill! Where am 11 

What a good idea. I must have been 
dozing, that is certain. No longer in the 
diligence, thank Heaven ! but in the old Cor 
d’Argent. There, overhead, was the sombre 
canopy, and there, jthrough the inullious of 
the great bow-window, was the moonlight 
still streaming in icily, and falling aslant upon 
the Oitken floor. “How curious,” thought I, 

“ the as.soci!ition of ideasand my eyes wan¬ 
dered over to the mannikin’s head, which no 
doubt had set me dreaming of the diligence. 
Tijere be was, staring me familiarly ms ever, 
with the same white streak'of light upon his 
cheek. As I looked with a sort of lazy re¬ 
cognition, I WAS a little puzzled at fiudiug, 
the white spot disappear of a sudden, and, at 
the same time, 1 l^came conscious that the 
light in the room had become obscured, as if 
some object had interposed between me and 
the window. 

I turned round hastily, and saw—as it 
seemed to me—something very like a shadowy 
human figure sitting in the window. I did 
not gather more than that; for I Wivs so 
startled, and—shall I confess it—so fright¬ 
ened, thht I shut my eyes tight on the in¬ 
stant, without waiting to see more, and sank 
back with a sudden oppression on my chest, 
which it is painful, even now, to recal. I 
believe I am as courageous aa the generaUty 
of men; but somehow 1 have alwayi had an 
instinctive dread of anything of tnis sort; 
for, as far as I could see, even in that short 
glance, there was a filmy transparency about 
what 1 had seen that whispbred'iue that this. 
was no human intruder. 

Stuff! to be frightened at rnnere spectrum, 
at the ofispring of indigestion, of rebellious 
Burgundy and truffles f Well, I must say 1 
Lad hoped better things of myself. Besides, 
there were such creatures as nightmares, 
were there not ? To be sure there were. So 
reasoning in this firihion. 1 thought I would 
ventuiw to take another Ibok, and 1 would 
lay myself ten to one it would' be gone. 4 . 

Slowly, and with a palpitating,heart, I 


opened my eyesn-not in that diyeption, but 
looking towards, ?the mannikiui by way of 
experiment , .yfee white splash of light had 
not retumea,-or rather liad depaited with it, 
attd.the carved knob of the garde-robe, wtus 
there iustewi of him. 

Ah! still.tltere! Yes, full in the moon¬ 
light, a«d sitting at the little table was the 
same figure—a woman’s—writing she seemed 
to be. But so dim were the outlines, so faint 
and colourless its filmy texture, that every 
instant I thought it ^uld melt away and 
dissolve into the calm waste of moonlight 
playing round it. Such an unearthly bluish 
tinge in that moonlight. 

There she sat, with her head b^t over, 
intently writing it seemed; yet so still—mo¬ 
tionless as death. And there was 1, sitting 
up in the bed watching her, with strabed 
eyeballs, perfectly fesemated; my forehead 
damp with a cold sweat, my heart palpitating 
so that I could hear every beat. There was 
a bell near me I knew, even within reach ^ 
my arm. But, for all the world I durst not 
have stirred. There she sat and wrote on, 
motionless as ever. She had long yellow 
hair, which fell about her face as she bent 
over, and reached nearly to the ground, and 
which looked a bright gold colour where the 
moon fell on it. But what struck me, even 
in all my agitation, was how straight and 
heavy it seemed to fsill—^not clustering, or in 
wavy tresses: it seemed as if it had been 
i wet. And her dress—yes, that seemed, too, 
absolutely glistening and cUnging close to lier 
|as if fresh from the water. It whs stained 
all over with sand and gravcL How is all 
this to end, I thouglft, with a sort of hope¬ 
less despair. Just then she seemed to move, 
—to raise her bead. The golden locks fell 
back heavily, and she was now leaning on 
her hand lookiAg up to the sky. Thelilue 
sepulchral light passed in a slanting line 
across the face, and lit up its outward edge, 
and the hand and arm. I watched with 
delirious expectation. She hod continued 
long in that attitude,—^looking up to heaven, 
—when, on a sudden, the golden locks dropped 
aside—and I felt that she had turned her 
face, and was looking fixedly at me ! By the 
yellow light, I saw before me a marble-look¬ 
ing face, all ble.ached ; and dull, sunken eyes 
looking at me. Such a morne, melancholy, 
despairing gaze! Often have 1 seen it since 
in my dreams. The sketchy, shadowy figure 
was now quivering in the broad baud of 
moonlight, like a dissolving view, before it 
passes away. Was she going to pass aw.ay I 
No—she had stood up,—she was moving 
towards the bed—^towards me! gliding oii- 
trards vrith a soft floating motion scarcely 
perceptible. O, ^he agony of tiiat instant! 
The umkilustre eyes never toraed from me a 
moifuent; and 1 heard her dress sweeping 
over the floor with a wet, sludgy sonuil I 
' She was alqioat beside me now. There 
was a strange ciiili—a sudden damjiuess in 
















by copy of court-roll; rendering homage 

the lord bvKrvice of render, nser and prender; i of the manor of Clodhopples—wlio 

paying a fine and a heriot on the death of ■ *'eaas the Mark Lane Express, makes tunnp 
the lord of the manor, and the like on every 1 lanterns for the baby, and behaves in other 
alienation; after the manner of onr ancestors ! poaceable agriculturist—inicr- 

centuriea ago. In spite of railways, tele-! J'upte*! in these pursuits by the appearance 
graphs, printing-presses, and of this very Jones, the neighbouring lord of tin* manor 
periodical itself, we still cling in a few! Clodipole, at the head of his vassahs buff- 
districts to the quaint fashions of the middle! j*r"kins, hauberks, “ et tout complex,” the 
ages. We have so fiu- improved certainly 4 upon a raid on the quiet 

that no agricultural Damon of the present | ®yr»th s cattle, and the forcible abduction of 
day can be robbed of his Phyllis by ail insa-11^'®®“°!^- , . , , ,. , 

tiate lord; nor can the whole of the tenants! . -P® ’^®. boMt of our high state of 

be termed “vUleins in«ross,” and be sold ! £*vihaation, until the best friends of the 
bodily; but he may be roblasd legally never-j ® Constitution have auccessfully abo- 
tbeless. ' ' ll®ked suit and service holdings, with many 

Take heriota as an example. A herioffis i of its existing al«ardities. 
the best homed beast; and the lord is enth- i -r-r-r:—:: — 
tied—^iii the manors of which I speak—to 

one heriot for every tenement occupied by MIL V EBSTON WOBTHIES. 

the tenant either upon every conveyance . - 

of the property (termed an alienation), It was a pouring wet morning in Milver- 
upon the death of the tenant, or upon the ston one Eriday in May last year, nevertlie- 
death of the lord. I could quote an in- less the whole town was astir and expectant, 
stance of recent occm-renoe, where, upon Miss Prior had been planted at her window 
the death of a tenant who was in pokses- for an hour, with her sharp eyes peering 


rence of any of the events above mentioned, j place to see the bride leave her carriage, 
the lord teoeivw eight times the ancient j 1 myself had been conversing with the pew- 
rent ; and, as this rent amounts in most in- opener in the vestry, where the clerk was 
stances to three ,or four pounds, it was found growing mioment^' more impatient. He 
that the heir to the unfortunate owner of tlie ohserv^ with dignified indiflereuce, that 
fourteen tenements, would be required to pay they bad married so n^y people in theii 
some four hundred and fifty pounds for rent; time, that he sees notibing in it—bless him, 
and this after the disappearance of his milch how it rains! 

I^wa. it did rain I Against the windows of the 

Then there is the attending the Ixird’s old church it drove so noisily that it almost 
Court, and doing homage—• not exactly drowned the stealthy vdcea of the whisperers 
[ “ openly and humbly ku^ing, being ungirt ,' in the gallery ond vestiy ; it ponre^ in a 
^ uncovered, and holding np the hands both i continuous stream from the spouts, and ran 
together between those of the lord, &ci”-i-but' in the streets almost like a flood It had 
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gone on raining in this way for ’01^; "bofiw®—^not a ajiagle hii<ii»maid or female 

and people wei’e almost justified in i^iaSSterfcg Mend! 

whether it ever meant to stop ; ^ isl* fiat ’ The.cereOipny be^an, Dr. Wyatt reading it 
time there had not been a gleam of eanahiiw, very dowly^tolemniy. and delibdrately, and 
the spring flowers and budding trees look^ giving to every word its awful weight. It 
drenched and spiritless; the very birds bad almost made mo ill to look at Mary Wilton, 
ceased their song in the churchyard elms. . We had hoard whispers that she did not love 
The pew-opener, never a person of lively Sir Bertram, and that threats had driven 
disposition, kept one ear open to listen for her int* makiim what, in a worldly sense, 
the roll of the carriages, and talked, mean- everybody called a great match. She was 
while, in a dreary strain of marriages that coveted from head to foot with a Me lace 
she had witnessed in that very place, and veil, and her face looked like marble through 
which had most of them, to her "knowledge, it. She stood rather far apart from Sir 
turned out ill. She thought it a tempting of Bertram, and 1 noticed that her whole frame 
misfortune to choose a Friday in May for a quivered like aspen leaves in wind, as the 
wedding, when there are three hundred and Doctor said, “ I charge you both (as you 
sixty-five days in a year; and hoped it might shall answer at the dreadfm day of judgment, 
turn out well, that was all. While she was when the secrets o> all hearts shall be dis- 
Mtailiug a disastrous story the <flock struck clqseii) that if either of you know any impe- 
cleven, and the clerk, observing that they diment why ye may not be lawfully joined 
could not belong now, admonished his col- together in matrimony, ye do now confess 
league to be in readiness at the door to it.” Everybody saw and noticed how she trem- 
receive them. My gossip accordingly hobbled bled. The Doctor made a pause of unusual 
away, and I ensconced myself in a pew near length, ^ if anticipating some interruption, 
the altar, already occupied by Mias Wolsey but at last he continue^ and Sir Bertram’s 
and Mrs. Briskett. The latter whispered to sonorous “ I will,” came out with a jerk as if 
me tlnat she hoped it would clear at noon, as the question took him unawares; nobody, 
it often does, she has remarked, but Miss though they listened breatldessly, could bear 
Wolsey ebook her head, and said she saw no Mary Wilton’s voice, but I saw her lips move, 
ehaiiec of it. There were a many people in and noticed the almost convulsive aliudder 
the church in their worst bonnets and cloa.ks, that shook her as the ring was slipped upon 
wliose umbrellas hung dripping in tiny her finger; Sir Bertram held her hand so 
rivnlets over the floor ; every body was very firmly that the slender fingers must have 
silent as if oppressed by the weather, and been almost crushed in his grip, and for a 
unable to get up the slightest festal expres- second she seemed to try to draw them away, 
sion. and tamed her bead to old Priscilla Cooke, 

Presently entered Dr. Wyatt and Mr. who was crying behind her. In a few 
Collins, streaming, wet. The pew-opener minutes more the ceremony was ended, and 
marshalled them to the vestry, whence they they all went into the vestry to sign the 
issued fully robed, and took their seats book. 

witliin the altar rails. The people were Then Mrs. Briskett remarked to me that 
more still than ever; there was quite a dead the sun had not come out, and that it was 
hush in the church; you might have beard mining faster than ever. There were no 
a pin fall. A quarter past eleven struck congratulations or hand-shakings in the 
—^lialf past. Dr. Wyatt whispered to the vestry, and in a very little while Sir Ber- 
clerk, who went solemnly out* into the rain tram and Lady Sinclair issued forth; he 
barehe.aded, and returned sleeking down his holding her hand upon his arm, as if force 
hair, to say quite audibly, “ No.” But before were necessary to keep it there, and ihe, with 
he had time to get back to his place. Miss her head declined upon her breast, and a face 
Prior scultered in noisily on pattens, and like pale marble. Those who saw it said, 
whispered very loud, ‘^‘They are coming!” that,when put into the carriage, shsilald her 
Immediately there was a commotion all qver hand upon the handle of the door, as if to 
the church ; people got up and sat down I escape, and that Sir Bertram drew her back, 
again, and coughed, and then hastily settled and she shrank into the farthest corner, and 
themselves as the first detachment of the began to sob and shridc wOdly as they drove 
wedding party appeared and walked down to Uie gloomy old bouse in Manor House 
the aidle. Tliere was pr Bertram Sinclair, Yard. 

tlie bridegroom, as uinright and proud as As we crossed the mnrket-plaee home the 
ever, with his restless bright eyes glancing hells wmg out so ka^y, tunefully, and mer- 
hither and thither, his grey curls brashed up rlk, that we were half-cheated into the 
fiercely, and his moustache twitching over his belief that we had been witnessing a happy 
thin lips; young Pliilip Wilton, and two marriage. The merry marriage-bells! Tliey 
strange gentlemen wito supercilious eyes, should toll for such a bridal instead of send- 
Then came old' Chptain Wdton, with his ing lyirffi echoes of joy up heavenwards, 
daughter on his arin, and Mistress Priscilla where toe angels may be weeping over it. 
Cooke,* her old nurse, fdlowing. i never How often do the flowers lift their heads to 
saw people come to a wedding in such a vhy hearktm to such music when it Would be 
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better if they Trere blxwsoming on the bride’s if of^rbat was said of Sir Bertram were 
grave! true, tme must have had a terrible time with 

Spite of the weather, many little com-< him abroad. People said that he would never 
mittees were held that afternoon in the, recover, that his present attack was far worso 
Milverstuu drawing-rooms to take the day’s thfkn .the former one, and that the servants 
event into considf^tion. We all talked over were all leaving Winnington; nobody could 
Captain WiltfMg’a coming to the town four; support its dreariness; nne as it might be 
years previously, with his two young children, within, it looked a great, dreaiy prison-house 
and calculated that Lady Sinclair could not be outside. 

eighteen. The cdptain had held aloof from The poor old Captain had lost a good deal 
society, and was avowedly poor; nobody of his haughty looks before Christmas came, 
knew him intimately, or his daughter or son, Nobody could help but pity him, he seemed 
but their affairs had been much discussed, so downcast and miaenible. The marri.nge 
We had expected a marriage the year before, had been his doingj and now that he saw 
for Mary Wilton was often seen in the Manor what was eome of it, and that his daughter 
Gardens, with a handsome officer who came was sacrificed to a madman, his late remorse 
down for frequent but short visits to her must have been keen indeed, 
fether’s house. His .teme was Captain “ What else could anybody expect who was 


at last Miss Prior told us that'we were alllstitions and romantic, being much given to 
wrong, for Mai^ WilUm was going to marry i literature of that order, aim attributeil all 
Sir Itertram Sinclair of Winuington Castle, the Winnington Castle troubles to the unfor- 
and that Captain Moore was on his way to tunate selection of the weddiug-day. Tliere 
India. .And the event jiroved her informa- was a l^etter reason than that-. Pride and 


tion correct. mercensiry feelings were what urged Captain 

In these eases there is always a train of Wilton to force Mary into the union, wlien 
circumstances winch no cariosity can pene- he knew that Sir Bertram’s peculiarities 
trate. Gossip exhausted itself, but nothing were always verging on mental disease; 
more could we ascertain than we had actually Mary herself knew it, and resisted steadfastly 
seen. Sir Bertram and Lady Sinclair went until who can tell what motives were urged 
abroad, and the castle was filled with work- to drive iier into the sacrifice of her whole 
men and upholsterers making preparations life. Captain Moore gone,—^her home pooj-, 
for their return. Captain Wilton and his lonely, uncheered by love—for her father 


men and upholsterers making preparations life. Captain Moore gone,—^her home pooj-, 
for their return. Captain Wilton and his lonely, uncheered by love—for her father 
son were often there superintending and was a surly, self-concentrated man, and her 
giving orders ; since his daughter’s great brother a weak, simple lad—even a marriage 
marriage, the old man held his he««i higher with Sir Bertram might look less terrible iu 
than ever. He was as proud a man to the contemplation : libw she regarded it wlien 
fall as Sir BerUram. close at hand, her strange behaviour at her 

St. Mary’s bells welcomed them home in marriage betrayed but too clearly. 

August. Everything was done in order: But to end this story quickly, for it is a 
there was a procession of tenantry to meet very melancholy one. In January Lady 
them, and great preparations for i-ejoicing* Sinclair was confined of a atUl-boi'n sou, 
but it was generally remarked that Sir whose birth she survived only a few hours. 
Bertram looked very ill—when people said a She was buried with great funeral pomp in 
Sinclau "looked ill,” <ill knew well the cbapel vault at winnington Castle, and 
enough what was meant. There was insanity thus closed the last scene of a great match, 
in the family; he himself when quite a young .Sir Bertram has been removed abroad, it 
man, had been for three years under medietd i is said to Paris, and Captain Wilton also has 
surveillance abroad. It was a thing only'left Milverston. The castle is shut up, and 
whispered, but everybody was perfectly everything about it is going to rack and 
aware of the fact. Of course, all the neigh- • ruin. 

bourhood called at Winnington Castle, but j .. ■ 

no visits d%re either received or returned. | 

A confidential physician came from abroad i Now ready, price Shiliiogs sad Sixpooco, neatly 
and took up his residence there, and by-and- j 

thimesuth volume 

'Vi$^ met Lady Sinclair occasionally driving { 

about in a pony carriage with her father and j HOUSEHOLD WO RDS 

brother; she looked ^y. suffering, patient! n 

tirfld Tvitb atHPSlinir juminst sorrow Conteinlnfir the Numbers iesiied botwetm the Niiietoriitb 
creatuie tireu wicn sra^img agamsc sorrow, and the Twelfth of July, Enfhtfon Uiroor. tt 

and passively enduring it. Her beauty was ,,^1 FUty-sir. 

faded and almost gone— -as well it might be— | Complete sets of Household Words may ala ays be had. 
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A CAMPAIGN WITH THE FBENCH. 


Some few years ago, I spent twelve montlis 
in the colony of Algeria. The reasons that 
took me to that sonrewhat out*of-the-<^ay 
place were, first a disinclination to return ^o 
iialia (where the cavaliyregimejitiu which I 
held a commission was stationed) before my 
furlough had expired ; and sec aidly, a wish 
to see something of the manner in which 
our neighbours took the field yainat their 
enemies the Bedouins. HappeiUBg to spend 
a few weeks at a sea-hatbing place on 
tlie e.ist coast of France, I fomed some 
aciiuaiiitauces among the officers of a I’egi- 
ineut which had just returned from Algiers, 
and the accounts those gentlemen gave me of 
their adventures, determined me to visit 
northern Africa. To' return to London ; 
to obtain leave from the Horae Guards to 
proceed to my destination ; to pack up a suit 
or two of uniform, .and’furnish myself with 
the necessary jutssport and letters of credit, 
occupied 110 more than a fortnight. In six 
weeks from the day when the idea of going to 
Algiers had first entered my head, I found my¬ 
self walking about the streets of Constantine, 
hping already paid a flying visit to Phillip- 
ville, and the capital of the colony. I wanted' 
to see how the French troops took the field, 
what amount of baggage their generals 
allowed to accompany the columns in a cam¬ 
paign, and in what ra.anner their soldiers, 
officers, jind superior commanders, overcome 
those difiicultics which I’ knew from expe- 
rknee were insepiurable from active wartkre. 

There are for ever military expeditions 
being sent against refractory Arab tribes, 
luid one of tlieae was on the poiht of 
starting fi-om Constantine into the fer 
interior, shortly after ray arrivM at that 
place. The oflicer who- was to proceed in 
command of the party, was a Lieutenant- 
Geiieral to whom I had brought a Ihtter of 
introduction, and I had no, sooner ex¬ 
pressed a wish to accompany the detach¬ 
ment, than lie met me more than half-way, 
and insisted uuoijmy being his guest as long 
as I remained with tlie ti-oops in the field. 
The expedition was expected to bo absent 
from Constantine about six months, and the 
commander warned me that when once we 
got a certain distance from the comjkara- 


tively settled districts, there would in all 
i^robability be no chance of my returning to 
’ the colony untE tiie troops should come back, 
since, without a atrOng guard apd great pre- 
•aution, it was impossible to pass through 
certain tracts of country, which were invested 
by marauding Arabs. 

The pivcise objects or .intentions of the 
campaign T never could exactly make out; 
nor, indeed, did I much care to know. Va¬ 
rious officers belonging to the detachment, 
endeavoured to impress upon me a detailed { 
account of the rascalities and disloyalties I 
of certain ciiiefe, against whom we were I 
about to move; but I, never could get a ! 
clear idea of the affair. It was enou^ for 1 
me to know that the first gentleman into 
whose neighbourhood We were going was a 
certain Beui-somethiug; who; with some 
hundreds of armed followers, had been 
plundering certiiin well-behaved tribes that ' 
were protected by the French autliorities, ! 
and who paid their tribute ri^alarly to the 
lawful officials of the Empire. This badfy- 
behaved person lived, as 1 was informed, 
at a distance of sixty leagues—one hundred 
[and eighteen miles—from the furthermost 
French outpost, and the latter half of the 
journey was across the branch of a desert, 
where water was only procurable in small 
qUiontities., The strength of the small bri¬ 
gade was about two thous^d five hun¬ 
dred men. Of thesh, six hundred were 
iinfiuitry of the line, three hundred 1»- 
lottged to the now celebrated corps of 
Zouaves, four hundred were hussars who but' 
a few months before had been doing duty 
in Paris, and three hundred were Chasseurs 
dlAiirique. In addition to this force, we Imd 
some two hundred Spahis^ or native cav.ali’y, 
under the command of French offieers, and ns 
many more men belonging to those admirably 
organised and mostushfalcorps, the Equipage 
JMTlitaires(transit corps),the Corps d’Onvriers 
(works corps), Mid the Ambulance. Of 
artillei^ we ntui some dozen or so of light 
field-pieces; 'for in these expeditious against 
the Arab ixibes, the French commanders 
trust almost'entirely to infantry and cavalry; 
the enemy'generally keeping at too great a 
distance from big gnus to make any sort of 
jirc^ectiie that can be used from them (except 
shells) of little avail. / 

il 
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To the eye of a sotdier there ^could hardly 
’ be a moi'e pleasing sightj than that expe¬ 
ditionary column, as it filed out of Con-' 
stantinca little before aunriae on®'splendid 
morning in January. I had pi'cvionaly served 
in India under Sir John Keane^ General 
Nqtt, Lord Gough, and Sir CharM Napier, 
and bad witnessed some 'magnificent bodies 
of troops take the fieldbut I had ncvdi' seen 
so workmanlike a brigsme befpre. 

First came the infantry with tlieii; brown 
faces, small useful kepi on the Imad, and light 
’grey capotes, or gre-at-coats, with the skirts 
tuzmed back to give greater freedom in walk¬ 
ing. We Laugh at French, troops for putting 
on their watch-coats to march and fight in 
but the practice is not without considerable 
advantage. This coat makes the coolest 
and most pleasant garment fm: the weary 
pedestrian, while his regiilat uniform is 
lighter I 0 c<aiTy on his back, and is saved a 
great deal of wear and tear. Another pecu¬ 
liarity of the French infantry is, the red 
trouser being always tucked into the gaiter 
on the line of march. This, too, is a great 
hffilp i^ walking, for nothing can be more 
annoying than the dangling leg of a loose 
trouser during a long day’s march.* In 
rear of the regular infantry, came the Zouaves, 
then in succession the artillery, Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, Imssara, spahis, and the various 
equipages militaires. What struck me most 
forcibly when witnessing the march of this 
column, was the 'smallness of the amount of 
baggage, the c^ooipietcuess and compactness 
of all the auxiliaries, and the perfect order 
with which every department was conducted. 
1 had previously seen in India—and latterly 
have much oftener witnessed in the Crimea— 
bow everything connected with the comforts, 
the feeding, and the general care of our 
meik when in the field, was left to chance. 
Wlien commanding in Scinde, the late Sir 
Charles Napier endeavoured to organise a 
baggage corps, and to introduce something 
like (urder and regularity into the various de¬ 
partments which administer to thewell-bei^ 
of the soldier when in the fiekl; but he did 
not take much by his move. He raised against 
himsejf a host of enemies; who, in the long 
mil, proved mighty to torment one of the 
best soldiers that ever wore the English 
uniform. ' 

Of military mismanagement in the Crimea 
we hare £dl. heard enough. Who that has 
witnessed the scene, can ever forget the 
crasliing, crowding, eonfasimi, and swearing 
exhibited amongst the followers, baggage, 
and commissariat of an Indian army when 
moving ? The immense quantity of private ' 
baggage allowed,, the innumerable non-com¬ 
batants in the shape of native private servants 
with their families and their followers, is 
fabulous. I remember, in eighteen hun- 
<h’ed and thirty-eight—nine, during Sir Jo hn 

* Sflo ‘'Insulftritlcfi,” voliimo the Thirteonth, page the 
First. 


H^na^.. isApaign into Affghaniistan, the 
a've.n^^ toumber of camels which each officer, 
©f the regiment I then belonged to had for 
liis.own use, was no less than eight, whilst 
the native camp followers of. the corps were 
in the proportion of five to every effective 
sabre in our ranks. How differently they 
manage these matters in Algeria! I am speak¬ 
ing within bounds, in declaring that the 
whole baggage of the two thousand men— 
starting into the desert upon a six months’ 
campaign, and having to cairy every neces¬ 
sary as well as every comfort of life with 
them—was not equal to one lialf of wliat 
followed my own single regiment, wlicn it 
iook the -field 'against the Sikhs in eighteen 
mindred and forty-five. 

But more surprising still, was the .admir- 
raUte M'der, regularity, .and method which 
pgrvaded every department of the baggage. 
When the column started in the moinihg, 
every mule was in its place, and marched 
close up to the rear of the troops. The 
consequence was, that when we got into the 
enemy’s 'e^itry, a very small body of 
soldiers sumced to protect it against the 
Arabs. On the line of march every mule 
kept its place; and, if wanted in a hurry, 
could be found instantly. The difference 
between this orderly proceeding and tlie con- 
fasion that exists among the camels, bidlooKs, 
carts and drivers appointed to ciirrv military 
baggage in India, led me to make some 
inquiries on the subject. I found that 
each military division of the French army 
has attached to it three comjwnies of 
equipages militaires; two of these couqwiies 
being composed of men to lead, look .after, 
and if necessary defend against the enemy, 
the baggage mules ; the third company being 
composed of mounted men, some of whom act 
as postilions; while others guard and keep in 
order the various carts, waggons, and ambu¬ 
lances on the march. With our divi.sion (here 
were ratlier more than four hundred mules, in¬ 
cluding the spare animals and those destined 
to carry the sick and wounded. The equii>ages 
militaires are commanded by officers of various 
ranks,' who have under them subalterns .and 
other subordinates. These gentlemen take as 
much pride in the condition of their mules, 
and the regularity and order kept by the 
baggage on the line of maccb, as any ca])taiii 
of our Life Guards takes in the geni'ral 
appearance of his men and horse's at a review 
is Hyde Park. This apjf eciation of work, be 
it ever so huia^e, is a most remarkable and 
strikiBgoharaoteristic of the French service. 
In pur own army we are too apt to look down 
upon the commissariat, and other admiiiio- 
trative departments cojinected wHh our 
ti-oops. Unless an officer Pr soldier belongs 
to the fighting portion of the forees, we regard 
him as a being who has a questionable right 
to wear uniform. No such preposterous non¬ 
sense is to be found among the .French. Who 
does not recoil with horror on reading deserip- 
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tion« of tlie retreat from Caliool ? Tet^ had kept playing from time to time, so that in the 
a tithe of the order and regularity main- course of each morning’s march sre were sel- 
tained among the French muitary baggage dom mor^than a quarter of an hour aitiroui 
animals been enforced among our Indiu music. 

troops, a large portion of the Cabool army One hour after the start from camp, a halt 
would have made their way in safety to Jel- was hivaHably directed. The men piled their 
lalabad, where General Sale was waiting for arms, fell out of the ranks, lighted their pipes^ 
them. mun(^d the loaves of hreiid, or the pieces of 

Half an hour before dawn, the first notes hiscuit in their havresacks; and, if they had 
of a bugle are heard from the tent of the money, or credit, obtained a small—very 
chef-d’-6tat-mnjor ; and, live minutes after, small—^glass of brandy from oue of the vivan- | 

I all the drums in camp begin a noise enough didres; who, also, had bSit-mules, from which 

I I to awaken the dead!. Before leaving the they sappliod the officers with snacks, and— 

1 1 ground, each soldier is famished with a cup althougn the halt only lasted twenty minutes , 
of excellent black .coffee (that is to say, coffee —even prepared small cups of hot coffee. 

I without milk) ; and, in i^f on hour, all the Officers then lighted their cigars or pipes, and i 
small tents u’abri are struck, packed on the chatted in groups until the drums summoned 
I men’s shoulders, the baggage animals loaded, ^them to Ui& posts, when the b.ands struck up, 

I the men in their places, and the word and we were ouco more on the tramp, gi’eatly 1 
I Mar-r-r-r-r-eh given, with that peouliar piSj- refresheii by our brief rest. I 

longed souuiliug of the letter r, which every Although cimsidefed no mean pedestrian, 
French olfic'r adopts when shouting the word either on a Scotch moor, or jin an Indian 
I of command. jungle, I found myself no match at marching i| 

The moment the troops move ol^ the band with the regimental infantry officers of the 
I of the leading regiment strikes up, and plays French army. They never ride on the line of 
a lively military march fur a half a mile or so. march, as is almost the invariable rule in 
'i When the musicians are tired the corps of India. With the cloak rolled np, savage , 
drummers (the French have no fifers) begins fashion, and slung over the left shoulder, 

I its riib-adub, and works away in right good these gentlemen trudge along by the side of 
I earnest, while the column gets over another their men; field-officers alone being monnted. i 
I mile or so. The French say, and not without some reason, ‘ 

I The regimonlal b.mds of the French army that captains and sub^erns should show 
' are admirablv managed. In Algeria they those under their command an example in ' 
are as well kept up—the musicians quite as bearing fatigue. 

I numerous, the music is as well jilayed, the At the end of the secimd hour’s march 
in&trnmonta are as good, and the band-masters another halt was called; but, this lime, only 
as excellent—as if the regiment were sta- for five minutes; when off we went .again. 

I Horn d lu Paris. In our own army, government j By the time three hours had passed, the sun 
mei ‘ly provides the men for the band ; the was generally pretty high, and very hot. I 
expense of teaching them, of their instru- c.an «ay with truth, that I never felt the ’ 
meiits, of their clothing, and their extra pay, effects of heat upon the head during a march 
1| fallmg entirely on the officers. To sucli in India, as I have in the interior of Algiei-s ; 

I gentlemen as iiCive nothing but their jiay to yet the Frenchmen, officers and soldiers, t 
depend ui>ou, this is a heavy tax ; hut it is a | never appeared to feel it in the least. Occa- i 
I jKirt of the magnificent How not to do it, of sionally, a mule cairying the cacolete (a sort ; 
the long line of Barnacles. Moreover, an of arm-chair slung on each side of a mule, 
Englisli regiment is only allowe<l to employ which thus carries a couple of mok men), were > 
one Bei’ge.iiit and fourt^n privates as mnsi- sent for from the rear, and a wddier, <le.ad- ' 
' clans; so that in case of three on four hap- heat from heat or &tigne, was placed upon ' 
'| peniiig to fall sick, or of the player of a ft. This. Iiowever, was exceptionable j 

j leading instrument dying, the whole band is case, and no man ever Ml out during a morn- i 
for the time ustdess. In a French carps, the log’s march ; which, althongh it would liave * 
I mnBici.aua number between forty and fifty ; sent half an English battalion into hospital, j 
I the entire expense of the estaUisnineiit being never appeared to affect these tough little j 
I borne by the government. TheChef de Musics Frenchmen in the least For this there must 
, or iiand-maBter, is invariably a geutlmnan of be a cause, or rather more tliaii ouc cause j 1 
I considerable musical attainment, who ranks and, from the experiences of nearly twenty i 
as a sub-lieutenant in the raiment. Nor years in our own service, I am led to the iol- 
can the exjumse of these military bands be lowing conclusions; ’ ' 

oolisidercd as money wasted. The c heering The Frendi dress tiicir troops for service i 
effects of tlie music on the men, and the and for use; not for parade or show. It 
manner in which it seems to make them forget ig true tliat the French soldier carries a great , 
their troubles and hardsliips during active weight about him; but the articles with which j 
field service, must be witnesseil befoie it can he is loaded tend more or leas to his com- I 
be fully appreciateil. We had two bunds with fort in the camp. He knows this, and never . 
our column, one belonging to the infantry, dreams of complaining. The tent d’abn. or j 
mid one to the hussai's. One or other ofthese smali kind of gipsy-tent, is caviied among , 
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three men. It is pitched in-five minutes, and tropiesS n|%Iet him try the experiment in 
eerves every purpose of protection against London during the dog-days, 
either night air, sun, or moderate rain. Then, Auother reason in my mind for the health 
Bgmz^ the Erench soldier's bill-hoo&, axe, and of French troojts in the field, is the compara- 
spade, serve to dig trenches round his tent in lively few lueu wlio constitute each mess, 
bad weather, ana help to provide him with and the excellence of their cookery, 
fire-wood wherewith to cook his fooiL.Fn other - The distance we got over each day, ysried 
respects his health is looked after, although he from, twelve to eighteen English miles, and 
is most oareftdly taught to depend upon his own the time occupiethwes from four to six hours, 
good sense, and Ids own exertions, less than Sometime^ to get over long tracts of country 
upon what his superiors or the commissariat where there was no water, we had night 
can do for him. Me is a very much less help- marches, which I shall describe by-and-by. 
less being than bis English comrade, and his. As a general rule we arrived at the new 
officers have consequenu^ far less—^indeed, I encamptng^grouud about eleven o’clock, and 
may say, none—of the fiddle-faddle work in always found, that .the, place had been 
damp, billets or quartern which is an- marked out previously by an officer of the 
noying to our captains and subaltern^ and 6tat-major; who, with his mounted orderlies 
worrying to our men. An English s^dle:^ and his Arab guides, had preceded the ti'oops 
is everlastingly being inspected by some by a couple of hours. Once arrived, camp- 
person or other. The corporal of his squad guards were immediately formed, with care; 
inspects him and his food to see that one w-ith equal ciirewhetherwewerencaran enemy 
is fitly dressed to sit down to dinner, and or not. Here, too,—although to civilians this 
the other fitly cooked to be wholesome. Then may ap|)ear a matter of no. moment—tho 
the orderly sergeant inspects the whole com- French exhibit their forethought, and the 
pany—^men and ffinners. Afterthatthe orderly care they take of their men without appear- 
officer inspects the meal of the whole corps, ing to. do so. In the English service the men 
and finally the captain of the day has his turn fur guard are taken indiscriminately from. |{ 
of inspecting the messing of the regiment, the ten, twelve, or fourteen companies which {' 
In muiy corps, by way of adding to the compose the regiment—so many from each Ij 
comforts of the Sunday dinners, each of the company—so that their rations and dinners |i 
two majors inspects the meals of half the have to be brought to them from so many | 
regiment, whilst the. cdonel inspects all round difihrent parts of the corps; in the French | 
the barracks of the regiment. Judge what army a whole company goes on guard | 
comfort the poor soldier must have with his together. Thus, not only can the men carry j 
dinner, after all this formal worry and bother on their cooking as usual, but the officers and ! 
is over! The French have none of this. /The sergeants go on duty with their own men, jj 
men are taught to rely on themselves, to and have thus much better opportunities of li 
cook tbeir own dinner in comfort and as well knowing what each soldier is capable of per- |' 
as circumstances will allow, and the con- forming, and how each one may be entrusted l| 
sequences are, that off parade themselves to guara a post of danger. i; 

and their officers are much less worried The troops pitched their camp with mar- ! 
about trifles than is the case in the English .vellous celerity. 1 am within the mark when i 
arm ■ 1 say that in ten minutes after our halt every | 

Another circumstance which tends much to tent was ready, and tliat in Jinotlier quarter of j ; 
render the Firench soldier hardy,and which is an hour, the cooking-pots wore iufullojieration. jl 
certainly of. Uia greatest service to him in a Tlie camp-kitchens which the soldiers dug in 
climate like that of Algeria, is his temperance, the ground, were most ingenious contrivances, |; 
Muring a service of fifteen years in India, few both to economise fuel and to prevent tho j| 
men exposed themselves more to the stin in wind getting at the fire. One hour after j; 
following field sports than myself and I never the comp was formed, tho drum sounded for 'l 
had a day’a sickness which could be attributed breakfast. A great wonder to me—who had ji 
to that pUfsnit. Judging from myself, and from long been accustomed to see our own soldiers 
others who have at various times been my devour their ill-dressed, half-raw food—wjis 
companions .in the army, I attribute tlie ira- the savoury messes which the French soldiers 
pnnity with which I braved the effects of heat managed to produce, with very slight means, 
entirely to ray never tasting spirits. The The meat served dut to them was almost 
Fi'ench soldier certainly takes his petit ven-e invambly niutl»n ; beef being rare in the 
once, or twice in the day ; but, to this day, north of Africa. By mixing with their meat 
in JjJSdia, a soldier’s daily allowance of Ben^ a large portion of bread or biscuit, and 
rum or arrack, when on the line of march, pepper, salt, and vegetables when procurable, 
would more than three parts fill on oixlinary they numaged to pi:oduce a most savoury 
dinner tumbler. This too of a spirit com- dish. 

pared with which the most fiery compounds The march being over, the men were 
of the lowest London public-house is as inild, left almost entirely to theuMelves. There 
as m3k. If any one doubts what effect this was none of that i.verlasting looking after 
.diurnal dose of spirits would have upon men them which is so wearing to all ranks in 
called upon to endure great fatigue under a the EngiisJi service. Among the French 
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1 officers camp-life was by no «n- 

])lea8Bnt existence. There is no regimental 
mess amongst tlie officers as with ns; each 
indiyidunl being left to feed himself as best 
suits his inclination or his pocket. Different 
1 links never mix together at the dinner*table ; 
I and, in camp, the genetal rule seemed to be 
ior half a-dozen subalteins or as many cap¬ 
tains to form a mess. The superior officers 
kept to themselves, and those of the same 
leqimcntin moat instances took their meals 
together. To me, tlipse small re-unions 
weie pai*ticnlarlj pleasant and the simple 
inexpensive manner in which all the 
officers lived—whil^ everything they had 
I wAs particularly goflflmf its kind—^was much 
more agreeable than the military messes of 
our own service. The dinner hour was 
shortly after dusk. Jletween the two niifals 
lome few officera generally left the camp in 
search of sport! but the majority appeared 
to have their time fully taken up in study. 
They all kept ofliciul journals ff the country 
we marched through, and they planned oi 
drew out maps and routes as they went along 
'Jhese pnr<iuit8 are somehow connected with 
their tutuie advancement in the service ; 
although I cannot remember in what way. 
I 1 know that any officer who wants to get on 
111 the ricueh army, must iuruish his siipe- 
I iiois with pi oof that lus eyes are not always 
stmt. 

J\nd I know that his profession’ is his 
' pride and lus business on tins earth—not a 
‘ liorCjto be escaped from, and given the go-by 
to. • 

aVlmiit three weeks after starting upon our 
)l ex]>edition, I bad an eipportunity of seeing a 
ji skirniisli between French troops and the 
Ar.abs, or Bedouins. The general having 
I received information tli.at a hostile tribe had 
attacked the tenth of a chief whose iollowers 
I were tribukiry to the French governments 
.and had diiveu oil their docks, de- 
I inched two .rpi.ulrons of Chasseurs 
it’Afiniue in pm suit. J asked permission to 
accomjiauy the party, and leave was fieely 
gi anted. The enemy was said to be thirty 
1 leagues, or ninety miles, ahead of us, and to 
( be r.ipidly making their way to the lar-off 
desert. Within an hour from the time the 
order had been given, the detachment was 
ready. It started from the camp without 
tenth of any kind, with no baggage auimais 
beyond what were absolutely necessary to 
carry food for the men, and whidi were all 
BO lightly laden as to be atlo to keep up with 
j tlie cavaliy. 'Jlie latter numbered two hun- 
j dred, all of whom were Frenclimen. Jiitherto, 

I 1 had always considered fhe irregular horso- 

II men of Hindustan the finest light cavalry m 

I the world loi such expeditious, but I was 
hoon convinced that the Chiisseiirs d’Afeique 

’ were much superior in all the best qualifica¬ 
tions for light troops to any I had yet 

I I seeiK 

Never in my life did 1 see such soldiers as 


these to endure fatigue, heat, hunger, thiist; 
while taking the greatest possime caie of 
their horses, and keepiiig themselves meiry, 
ondingojfd health. We started at sunset; 
and, by sunrise the next morning, had 
got over eighty miles of ground. Here we 
halted at some wells, watered and fed the 
horses, let the men cook and cat a meal, and 
started again so as to overtake the Arabs 
avhen they halted for their mid-day rest On 
approaching their tents, we found the whole 
tribe ready to give battle, rather than rclm- 
quish their ill-gotten wealth of goats, sheep, 
mares and horses. The skimiMiers of our 
party were fired upon; and the enemy, 
numbering rathw more than double 
our number, came forward with shouts of 
defiance, ^ere was no help for it but 
,to shed blood. As the robbers kept m 
small parties of threes and foura, and weie 
greatly scattered over the plain, a charge cu 
mai^se of our two squadrons would have been 
absurd. The Chasseurs d’Afrique aie armed 
with swords, pistols, and long light carbines, 
which they carry slung behind their backs. 
It was with the last weapon that the ad¬ 
vanced half Bijuadion—detached as skir- 
niishers—commenced the fight, and the exe¬ 
cution they did with their fire-arms fiom 
hoi-seback surprised me. It was, at fimt, 
a battle of mounted sharpshooters against 
the same description of troops. Tiie 
bravado and daring of the enemy reminded 
me forcibly of the Affgbans. In a very 
short tune the Arabs began to diminish con¬ 
siderably, and we could see many malung 
off slowly to the rear badly wounded. 
Gradually they began to draw moi’c together, 
and at list nearly a hundred and fitty borse- 
men were assembled in a body. The officer 
commanding our party seized the proper 
moment, and with his reserve squadron 
charged at the enemy. A hand tg hand 
fight ensued, but was over lU ten minutes; 
the Arabs taking flight in all directions. The 
ehasseuis pursued them for some distance, 
until recalled by repeated sounds of the 
trumpet; when the whole force was mus¬ 
tered, and it was found that we had lost 
six troopers killed, besides about a 
dozen wounded; the Arabs having left 
twenty dead, and some fiity priAoiifiirs in our 
hands. 

These prisoners were bold, daring fellows. 
TJie sheep, camels, and horses which tliey had 
carried ofl', were recovered very ne.ir the 
spot where the fight bad taken place, and 
were made over to a party of their rightful 
owners who had accompanied us in our hasty 
march from the mam column. The plun¬ 
derers had neither women nor childieu 
with their party; having left .them at a 
place of safety many miles off The wounded 
were well looked after by the medical officers; 
and, after a halt ot four-and-twenty hours, 
die tro^ were once more ready to take the 
road. Upon leaving the head-quaittis of the 
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division two or three dajfs WtivionsIy, we liad, 
moved off at nearly a right angle from tlie 
intended route of the larger body of trm^. 
The latter had, meantime, pjished on 
by forced matdhee, to prevent c^-taai dis> 
turbances omoagsi the tribes; so tluit, whm 
I our work with &e maraudiag .par^. was 
over, we < were 'at a- dktanoe m two 
H hundred and fifty milee from where ^ ym 
j supposed Ihe general’s oamp .wo«id be foaudi 
I We moved at the rate of fifty miles arday, 
|| and in five days rejoined Ihe coiunm. Th^ 

! together with our preifious march, made 
1 almut three hundred and thirty miles. Jh> 

I elteding a halt of twenty-four hours, the 
; distance was performed in seven days ; yet we 
returned to camp with (mlyone sore back 
among the two hundred horses, and not a 
single man or beast on the sick-list, except, 

I such as had been wounded by the enemy... 

When this statement is compared with the 
conditiioa in which our caval^ returned to 
Lord llaglan’e head-quarters after Lord Car- 
i. digan’s reconnaissance into the Dobrudschka, 
it will appear meredible that such different 
results could ensue from two Somewhat si- 

I mUar trials ofstrengthonthepartof European 
i dragoons. But the fact is, as JaouB OuKitnu 
j lias stided it to be, we have really no English 

I I light cavalry. The Chaaseurs d’Afrique ara not 
better mounted, nor ace th^ better horsemen 
than oar own men; but they are very much 

I lighter, and are iundahed with nothing that 
I is noc abs<dately necessary for their efficiency, 
j: With saddle, bridle, and ail other aocoutre- 
meuts and arms, they'weigh on an average 
;; fourteen stone English measurement; whereas 
!! the regiment of light dragoons With which I 
I served through uiree campaigns in India, 

I averaged in mardiing oraer very nearly 
: nineteen stone. When this enormous dif- 
I ference is taken into consideration, all wonder 
I meet cease if our cavalry are found to fail 
; in efficiency when sent upon active service. 

I The Chasseurs d’Afoique Ilook Upon as almost 
j > the bean-ideal of light cavalry. 

, i Shortly after we rejoioed the head-quarters 

II of the ednmn, an example of how horses 
j| can be protected in wet weather, when in 

the field, was practically illustrated by the 
; French cavalry. Owing to some infmmiation 
I reepecti^ the movemeats of certain tribes, 
it becami necessary for the general to make 
I a detour into the luHs with the whole of his 
infantry; leaving the cavalry—eight hundred 
' in number—to guard a -pass or entrance into 

j a plain, so as to cut off the retreat of the 
j enemy, should they be driven in Uiat direc¬ 
tion. Expecting to witness some fighting in 
the plain, I remained with the cavalry ^ 
although it was considered certain that our 
portion of the force would not have to move 
from their mckets for a week or ten days, as 
I it Would tffie the iiafantry at least that time 
to effect the object for which they went into 
I ‘the xoccuatains. 

I The very day after the general left u% a 


storm OHH^^n. Our Arab guides, as well 
as tlm ofilcers who had any ex¬ 

perience in the country, declared that there 
was every indication of the bad weather last- 
aim some time, and advisedltke cummauding 
officer to shelter hkhorses in the way best cal¬ 
culated to protect them against wind and rain. 
The quidaness and systematic manner in 
wbidi the men oommenoed, under directions 
&om their officers, to dig out temporary 
stables—if what did daty in such can be called 
by that name—was, what an American would 
call ** a cantioB.” ^ihsg the last few months 
I have often thonght it would have been well 
if some of our mvslry^eaerals had received 
a few lessons'foom toBe French dragoons 
before taking commands in the Oximea. The 
oommendoneat of the undertaking was mark- 
ing'OUt in wUte Unas the length and breadth 
of the intended mts in whicli the horses were 
to* be placed. This was done in ifoout an 
hour.. Then the men began in earnest to 
dig as if making the foundations for a Street 
of houses. In twelve or foimteeu hours every 
horse in the detachment' was well protected 
again^ the weather. The animals stood in 
a space sunk some three foet below the level 
of the ground, whidi was sloped as well as 
drained so that it would retain no water. 
The ^are earth turned up foom these 
places was plastered into a rude wall to 
windward; so tiiat the liorses were protected 
up to thtir chests from the weather, although 
theie was neither the time nor the materims 
to cover them in overhead. The precautioa 
had nek been talcen in vain; for a mure fear- 
fttl storm than that which burst over our 
heads before the job was over, or a more 
lasting soaking rain than that which then com¬ 
mence and continued for four tlays, it was 
never my fate to encounter. Had the horses 
been left .ui^irotected, they would have all 
broken away. As it was, when the bad 
weather came to an end, they were one and 
all in as good condition as if they, had just 
come out of the best stables in France. 

The enemy which the infantry portion of 
our column had hoped to diive out upon tho 
plain from their mountain fastness, px-oved 
too euuning for the general. They escaped, 
and never came near the cavalry which was 
waiting to give them a reception.. The con¬ 
sequence was, that .we who had been wait- 
isg for some days at tho mouth of the pass, 
received an order to make a detour, and 
rejoin the beadsquaTters of the column at a 
{dace some thirty or forty miles ulil This 
was aeoompliihea without delay, and in tho 
course of two days after leaving the place 
where our temporary stables had been dug 
out, we rejoined the general and the force 
under his command. 

Here began a portion of the expedition 
which I enjoyed excessively. The main body 
of the troops only moved camp, while smalt 
parties of Mie and two hundred men were abttent 
occasionally to collect tribute from the tribes. 
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So far as I could judge, the imlSort* did not 
ufypear severe, nor were liarsU BkeaWCres need 
to oolleet tlietu. For many miles sTotind our, 
camp, the A«iba weie all friendly to the 
French, and this gave many of us an opportu¬ 
nity of enjoying the sports of the field. As 
a general rule, however, French oflBeers ure 
seldom siwitsmen. 

At kn^h the whole foixse was ordered to 
march against a fi>rt, in -Ahidi a rehelliOus 
Arab chief had shut himself np, bidding de¬ 
fiance to the French authoiities. As it was 
inijK)rtant to suiprise the enemy, we started 
at aunse^ and bad invested the place by day¬ 
light. Expecting ta find merely a small 
village, with jverhaps loop-holed wails, 1 was 
much surprised to see a town of conmderabie 
sue, with a strong mud wall, and with out¬ 
works to defend the angles. The Arabs, how¬ 
ever, appear to resemble Asiatics in soij^e 
loints; one of which is invariably to ovw- 
(lok some weak point in the conelructicm of 
their foils. With a soldiei’s eve, the general 
commanding at once saw that a hill in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, would give 
him the command of the whole jdaoe. After 
the men had In’eakfasted, an assault was 
oidereii on this spot, and cairied by a coup 
de main; the party of the enemy who 
dtfeiided it laaVitig good tlieir retreat 
to the town. Seeing, too late, the intentions 
of the French, the Aiab chief came out 
to give us battle; and, as the greater ]>art 
of our force was engaged in watching the 
other side of the town, and as the genei-al 
had only sent some three hundred men up the 
hill, the French were at first both outfiatiked 
and outnumbered. They stood their ground 
uoll, and fought manfully; but the Arabs 
piossid on them very hara, ami their loapea 
I began to bo serious. While this was going 
I on up the hill, I was witness of several 
I hand to-liand fights in various parts of tli# 

I field, and certainly, whatever other troops 

I may la, French soldiers are not wanting m 
coui.igc «r dnriug. Every man among tliem 
' nppe.iis to have visions oi the legion of honour 

boioie his eyes; and, in liaUle he does his 
utmost to obtain it. Still, on occasions 
where perfect order, great silence, and most 
imtdicit obedience arc required, 1 would 
rather coiumaud English than French 
troops. 

During tlie fight on the hill, 1 wit¬ 
nessed a remarkable sfbt of self-devotion 
on the ])art of a sergeant of Zouaves. 
The enemy held*a small ledottht, to take 
wliidi became of vital importance to the 
French. The enclosure was a loop-holed 
wall about seven feet high, from inside of 
which, some fuity or fifty Arabs shot down 
the French as last os they could load and fire. 
A hundied nicn of tlic Zouaves were wv 
dered to assault the place. They attempted 
I three times to do su ; but failed eadi tkne. 
ThAr captain was lulled, and tbulh their 
other officers wounded; while ueaidy ifi third 


of their number wm iqasedily placed hois do 
combat. Every man wlui attempted to get 
, over the wall was killed on tiie spot; and 
the remaiiider of the isuty began to show 
symptoiin ef hesitiUiou. Perceiving 
a ycinng sergeant turned round to his 
ooBinidsa and said, “Take me upon your 
shoulrnsra adid throw me over the waU; I | 
dball ix, killed, bwt the rest of the men will 
scramble after me somehow, in spite of the ' 
bullets.** This, icfter some remoostranue was i j 
done. The man was thrown over; and, in i 
less time than it takes to write these hnes, I 
his companions followed him in, and held ' 
possession of the plaoe. Strange to say, the j 
sergeant—a volunteer of respectable family i 
—^though severely wounded, was not killed, i j 
Some six months afW this event I heard { 
dhat he bad been imioediately {promoted, and | 
had also had the cross of the legion of ho¬ 
nour conferred upon him. I wonder what i 
would have become of sudi a sergeant in 
England! 

After the fighting before tlie walls of the 
place had lasted several houis, it was soon 
evident that the discipline and valour ol the , 
French would prevail. The enemy managed 
early in tlie day to get their women and Chil- i 
dren sent off; and, finding themselves beset j 
on all sides, vacated Ihe place under cover 
of the night. Tlie route they had taken into 
the mountains was totally inaccessible for 
cavalry, and our iafimtry were too much 
fatigued with tlieir long march and subse¬ 
quent hours of fighting to follow. A few 
prisoners were made, but there were no 
men of any importance among them. 

^me days after this afiair, 1 received 
letters from England which obliged me to 
hasten my return home. An escort of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique happened to be returning 
lowards Constantine, so T took advantage of 
the protectmu thus afforded me, and set off 
on lily retain. 1 kit the French camp with 
a heavy bwrt, ior I was truly sorry to part 
from men with whom I had passed many 
pleasant mouths, and>from whom 1 had le- 
ceived much kindness. Few En^Hhuten hai e 
had my opportunitieu of seeing fVeneh troops 
in the field, and of belonging, as it Were, tor 
the time, to their own corps. 

Unless a great deal has bsea of late 
months written and smken in vain (whuh 
is lamentably probable), we ought to be 
on the eve of great changes in our own 
army. We have, wear ait ^nd, an excellent 
model by which to fasbiou any such altera¬ 
tions ; and it ia earnestly to be hoped 
that our aliianee with France may pave ilie 
way for introducing into the service many 
alterations of which we stand vitally lu 
need. It is true that we always learn some¬ 
thing in caifii campaign, but would it nut 
be better, H, having Iwnght our ex{>erience I 
at a very large price, we kept it by us instead 
of invariably throwing it away I I way be • 
wrong, but it seems to me, that if a 3 ear hence ' 
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wewere—wbich God for^ I—to engage in 
another war, it ■would to the old story of the 
Ciiroea in eighteen hundred and fifty-four 
and fifty-five over hgain. We dp ^ot appear 
to me, to be one iota more advanced in the 

__ Ji _ A. I_•_S-_1 ^ _ - -'1 *_ 


a montn ago since a itoyal Uommiasion, witu a 
noble duke at its head, was gravely ordered 
to inquire whether promoting officers because 
they are rich, and preventing those who are 
poor rising in the army, is, or is not, of 
advantage to the service I 

THE SCATTERING OF SEED. 

Cuniotrs and lemarkable facts, not so 
fallacious as Pitt thought them when applied 
to social subjects, have been .gathered by, 
naturalists and traveilers about the way in 
which vegetation is continued and extended. 
Nature multiplies her stock of plants most 
commonly by seeds. Many which the gar¬ 
dener propagates only by cuttings and layers 
in tlieir free state follow the usual metiiod ; 
some, like the lily of the valley, extend their 
dominion by creepers under the soil; others, 
like the verbena, r>y throwing out long shoots 
which produce roots at their joints. There 
is also, as most of our readers know, the 
singular modo of increase adopted by the 
Indian fig-tree. When sufficiently grown 
the branwes let down fibres, which swing 
about freely in the breeze until tiiey reach 
the ground, where they take root, and grow 
into thick pillars, which support the branches 
in their further growth. An Armenian 
merchant at Madras is said to have had one 
of these tress in his garden witli thirty-eight 
■ stems firmly rooted in the ground, some of 
them nearly four feet thick and from thirty 
to fifty feet in height. So 

daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade. 

Some of the aged fig-trees of India, are said 
to cover as much as two acres of ground by 
the simple extension of branches, and regi¬ 
ments <n soldiers have taken retiige under 
the shadow of a single tree. 

In a seed, the mj^teriouS origin of gro'wth 
is a little morsel which, in its earliest hours 
of expanskui, feeds upon the rest and greater 
portion o( the seed; until it has shot fortli 
a rootlet to gather for it nonrishment out of 
the soil. Some seeds are very delicate, and 
■mil not live unless nursed fa the warm 
bosom of the eartiisoon after separation from 
tlie mother plant. Hie germs of coffee, 
roses, laurels, and myrtles must be sown 
feoon after gathering; and acorns brought 
from America are sown on board ship to 
their life. Even hardy seeds generally 
f^em t» find in the ground the sa^t place 
-of deposit.' Hie seli-sown mignimette, and 
' many other garden flowery come up much 
.stronger in due season than the mignonette 
we t^e so much p^s to sow, as we think, 


at the riigMr''time and in the proper way. 
Many gmoep beds would bring forth flowei’s 
in abundance if let alone, after having been 
once stocked with plants. 

Of the greater tmpiber of seeds, it is to be 
said, however,' that they are hardy and 
tenacious of life to a miracle. G^rardin 
speaks of a hag of seed of the sensitive plant 
brought to the Jiirdin des Dantes upwards 
of sixty years ago, which even now supplies 
good plants whenever it is used. Horne, the 
emiiieut natnralist, says that ho found gr.ains 
of com which had been thrashed a hundred 
and forty yeare before, in possession of their 
living powers. Still more remarkable cases 
have been mcKtioned others. M. Tfaouin 
sowed seeds of the climbing mimosa wiiich 
ho found under the roots of an old cliesnut at 
Pf^is, and they germinated. Dr. Lindlcy 
speaks of finding raspberry seeds in a barrow, 
in company with a skeleton, with which coins 
of Hadrian’s reign had been buried, yet tliis 
seed, wliich the testimony of the money 
proved to be sixteen hundred years old, liad 
not lost its vitality. No doubt invariable 
temperature, freedom from damp, and tlie 
absence of the vital element of the air, iras 
the cause of such exti-aordinair preservation 
in a dormant state. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances seeds have to put up with much 
rough treatment and exposure. Many m-e 
lost, and for such losses the supply leaves 
ample margin. The majestic Araucaria of 
Patagonia bears at the tips of its branches 
twenty or tliirty fruits of one tree, and each 
fruit contains about three hundred kernels. 
Except by scattered families of tlie savage 
natives who are mainly supported by these 
fruits alone, .and prize thetn so much as to 
forego political quarrels that they may be 
gathered the country of the Araucaria is 
almost untro^en by man, and left to itself 
it has formed, according to the interesting 
account of Dr. Pooping, immense forests, ex¬ 
tending north and south for eight hundred 
miles. One of onr o'wn thistles is so prolific, 
that a single plant wonid by the second yciir 
he the progenitor of about five hundred mid 
eighty millions of plants, if all the seeds were 
to strike root. 

Some waste of material arises from tlie 
changeableness of seasons, or the unsuit¬ 
ableness of the spot upon ■rtdiich the seed 
happens to fall. Great is the care taken 
in bringing the Seed to perfection, the 
most beautiful flower and delicious frnit 
are merely ministera to the*neccssitiea of the 
seed, and the microscope especially shows 
that the whole strength and powers of the 
plant are devoted to this one great object of 
perpetuation; hut this exceeding care appears 
to end with the perfection of the germ. 0ome 
few tribes of plants are exceptions to this 
rale. The h'y-leaved toad-flax, the sow¬ 
bread or cyclamen, the subterraneous clover, 
and some others, carefully bury their seeds. 
The pretty cyclamen—common at gai’deners’ 
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stalls in the early spring—is », favourite 
flower, and its curious appearance with face 
turned to ttie mould, and rosy pelaiB bent 
back that their beauty may not .be altogether, 
lost, is entirely owing to the habitf ot. carry* 
ing the seeds to the ground. The clover, as 
the time of pliinting approaches, surrounds 
the seed-vessel with spiny projections, which^ 
protect the germs while digging their way' 
down into the soil Many seeds when ripe 
simply escape from the veseel in which they 
were born, and fall to the ground, and this 
is done so quietly by some as to make it 
not an easy matter to collect them. We all 
know how frequently mignonette seed 
escapes; the little bell in which the seeds are 
contained pcrmitfmg them to fell as they are 
perfected. \ * 

The distribution of such seeds mnst 
he over a small space, unless they be taken 
from place to place by any accidental pro¬ 
cess. But there are, again, plants which 
distribute their seeds by mechanical force. 
The balsam and touch-me-not will, in this 
way cast their little seed m.^ny feet around. 
If the ripe pOds of the touch-me-not be 
• touched with the finger it will almost always 
fire a discharge of seetl against the enemy. 
Those seeds wliich will bear soaking oi’e 
frequently distributed by streams ; land is 
continually being washed away from river 
banks or shores. 'and thrown ^up again 
elsewhere. Thus Humboldt speaks of seeds, 
which must lia've been born by plants and 
trees in Jamaica and Cuba, appearing on the 
shores of the Hebrides. Bees and other 
insects do nmch planting. Sheep also, and 
other woolly animals collect seed as they go, 
and carry it about; in this way the seeds of 
agrimony are disseminated. But mau is the 
chief yiUmter; not to mention the roots ai^l 
herbs which he has brought from afar for his i 
daily food, the common groundsel which now 
comes uji everywhere was brought from Asia, 
witli grain ; and the Canadian fleabane, which 
is now to he seen all over France, Germany, 
Holland and Italy, was brought over from 
America and planted about a nuudred years 
ago ill Paris. Sea-weeds propagate their 
species in an extraordinary manner; indeed, 
tiiey assume the character of animals rather 
than plants. Thanks to the beautiful aq iii* 
ritini, which is beginning to be popular, we 
may know moie about water-weeds, but 
as yet they are little • understood. They 
deserve careful attention; for not only 
do these useful things revivify the sea 
by pourin" forth bubbles of vital am, hut 
they supply man with dyes, with manure 
; which gives the blessing of fertility to the 
poorest hecath-land, and with useful salts. 
They supply the physician with a potept 
medicine, and even give us food in a few 
wliolcsome forms. £i the sea-weeds we 
have the seeds crowded in cells the 
tough le.af of the plant. Thgy are very 
*uiiuutc, and surrounded by hair gifted with 


vibratory .motioa when the littlo. germs are 
about leftv^g home. lu due time cell 
bursts,pours a future population— 
each with, its moving hairs'employed in 
rdu^,Ahem away to a fit place of rest. An 


old' obsearvev who watched all this in a few • 
weed# placed in a glass vessel for the purpose, 
remftrks that the sudden emptying of the • 
bags of seed causes a great commotion of the 
water in their neighbourhood; aud the 
departure of the flocks iqipears to take place 
at fixed periods, genenuly betimes in the 
morning: one sea-weed choosing tho hour of 
eight: another, daybreak. 

One. important agent in the sowing and 
distribution of seed is, of course the wind; 
and those seeds which are intended to be 
blown abroad are either sufficiently light in 
themselves, or are assisted by a fiyiD|' appa¬ 
ratus. We all understand how the seed is 
scattered from the feathery ball of the dande¬ 
lion. This plant, excellent as salad, useful in 
medicine, and so much esteemed that people 
roast its roots as a substitute for coffee, is one 
of many which supply their seeds with an 
arrangement of feathery hairs. In all these, 
when the seeds are ripe, the case in which 
they arc packed becomes exposed, releases its 
grasp of them, and yields them up to every 
passing breath. Tim cotton grass is sup¬ 
plied with so muebi of this feathery mate¬ 
rial as to give a character to the fields in 
v^liich it grows. Mrs. S. C. Hall said she 
saw scores of bogs in Ireland looking like 
fields ,of snow, from the immense quantity of 
cotton-grass-down with which they were 
covered. Hedges in which travellers’ joy is 
abundant, have a beautiful appearance at 
seed-time,'owing to the silvery plume Which 
appears on the fruit. There is one plant— 
the rose of Jericho—perfectly unique in its 
way of planting by the agency of wind. It 
grows in the driest deserts. When the seed 
IS ripe, the blanches wither and coU up iuto 
a ball; then, as the rbot has little of the 
ground, the wind easily tears it up .and rolls 
it along until a moist swt is reached; the 
branches then unfurl, and, by this unfurliug 
motion, are stopped ; thh seed-vessel bursts, 
and the germs are thus depo 8 itedi. 1 irhere they 
con grow. 

An immense number of seeds neod-none of 
these contrivances to helptiiem on their way; 
their lightness apd minuteness is asto- 
uiahiug. The spores of fenis are mere dust, 
those of the club-moss are but the eighteen 
thousandth of an inch in thickness. The 
toadstool fenulj is still more notable for its 
small spores, and the iuiiaenso numhem in 
which they are found in one plant. Fries tells 
us he counted—by a microsco|)ic calculation 
—^in a single fungus ten miUious of spores, 
and they were so small as to form a mere 
cloud when stirred into the air. These lichens, 
mosses, and fungi, constituting the lower 
orders of vegetfibla society, seem in an espe¬ 
cial manner capable of universal distribution. 
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The first vegetetlon vbich covers n volcanic 
mass, or a coitil tsUuad, » composed of thenc 
lowtat form*; Mdrilie Idaud is jpetia n'esiet- 
eovearod by moasee—aiMl Captab Boss in 
his Sonth PolvwyHSe,Botioeds dreai^ialiuiil, 
called by him Kew South Shetiaad, marked 
vrith patches of nosses, atruggllag fw cxis 
. tence. They •will grow ■where no other Quo¬ 
tation can oxist, a:^ •wlien they die they lay' 
the firandation of that good v^etable soil in 
•which, b a sacoession of epochs, higher and 
more beatitiful forma of vegetable life may imd 
suitable support. Secause of the exceeding 
lightness of these precious seeds, it is not 
difficult to understand how they may travel 
in onrrents of air many leagues overland aud 
water before they settle. On' the twenty- 
ninth of August, eighteefa hundred and 
thirty, a lichen suddenly appeared among a 
plantation of pines in tQ neighbourhood of 
Dresden, eoveiiug the leaves on the side next 
the wiml only; and at another time the sails 
of a ^lip at soa, near Stockholm, were in an 
instant covered aJaa with a kind of lichen. 
This appearanoc—only to be explained on 
tbe supi^itioa that the minute germs came 
floating invisib^ upon the breeze—^is said to 
be common in Persia, Armenia, and Tartary, 
where the people ei^rly eat such lichens, 
saying that they oome from heaven. If we 
Tcutare tat a mmnent to imagine the inex¬ 
pressible number of spores which a year’s 
^wth must give to the world, it is not too 
much to say that they must be everywhere, 
and from tlieir size penetrate into every 
place; even the stomachs aud other parte of 
animals. 1’hia circumstance lias been made 
the ground of a belief that the diolera mij^it 
be Mtributable to the inhaling of fun^ the 
(jffiipring of cesspools and other putrefying 
masRes. So vaiiaus are omniona on tbe 
origin and cause of that epidemic, that it is 
impossible to speak eonfiuently on any one 
suggestion rei^ct'ing it; bnt it is a matter of 
fact that, OB tiie last oecasion of that disease 
appearing among us, an immense quantity 
of inicreseopie fungi were found in the air. 
If tlicy were like many of the larger exam-, 
pies of the order, extremely poisonous, it at 
least admits of being sug^ted, that those 
li'ving iqitplaces where dense clouds •wore 
present, beiug in a state of body unable to 
resist their deleterious actiou, died from 
a form of poisoning-. Idualdiues8.-^he common 
term for minute ftingous growth—» ofteo 
found in suoli stxange places as only the 
general and invisible dissemination of their 
spores can explain. Pots of jam and other 
donkestie articles which tlm housewife most 
earjldbiik ties np^ often beeonie tbe tracts 

E which enomtooB forests of little fungi 
They will grow also on the baric of 
lUld-ftshi, and kidicaU) its speedy death. 
DmlMgchamps found mouldiness even in the 
' air-cells of the eider duck. 

It may create surprise that oonfnsiim does 
-not follow from tbe x>huttiug of nature in 


thus lavish manner. If seeds are so scat- 
tei-ed and spread, how is it that evoi^thing 
is not itTiiig to grow everywhere, so tliat 
nothing could grow anywhere 1 Tlie reason 
is, tliat each plant thiives subject to its own 
eonditions of soil, heat^ and.^moi8tnre. The 
coltsfoot is a sign of clayey soil, tlie orchis of 
a light one; t^e feyn loves the damp, but a 
little too murii amiature destroys the cactus. 
The latter is a grateful vegetation on hard, 
barren places in the tropics, as tbe rof‘l.ni>.e 
and atoueerop are elsewhere. Hliodoilen- 
drems and heaths like only the softest bealh- 
moold. Every^, plant requires also a .spot 
suited to tlie character of its gi-owlh, and 
without that cannot live; in many cases the 
seed will not e^ven germinate. An unin- 
foi-iied gardener in the north of England, 
who received a letch fir, native of cool 
climates, and nursed it most earefully in a 
hothouse, soon found that it became a mere 
dry stick ; it was cast upon tbe dunghill, 
which proved much more to its inclinations : 
there it soon began to grow again. Agricid- 
turists pay respect to ibis natural system 
mnch to their pecuniary advantage; the 
graases popular with them they divide into 
those suited to rich pastures, bogs, wet 
meadows, aud sandy places. We are war¬ 
ranted in supposing that innumerable seed-, of 
many plants are continually deposited in every 
spot, but that the surrounding eireumstances 
jMrmit only a few of them to germinate. The 
invariable rule of nature, for winch we may 
lie thankful, seems to be expressed in that 
form of words which has elsewhere passed 
into a political proverb, ^TLe right man in 
the right place.” 

The riironiriea of Itoiany contain several 
cogent illuatrations of the universal pmenoc 
of seed, llie decay of wheat was supposed 
to result from a monldineBs which sujier- 
veued, until a microncopist detected on the 
graina of living •wheat spores of fungi, evi¬ 
dently planted there against the day when 
the gram, losiug its own vitality, sulfcred the 
spore to start into active life. It ajipears 
that the fungus needs for its growth the 
presence of decay, and that is the reason 
of its appeariog suddonly in any jdace, and 
then as middenly departing; it is a true 
scavenger. 

There is-a fact, well known to countrymen, 
that fields which have not been sown with 
clover, and have never borne ciops ul it it any 
tune, may nevertheless be covered with it if 
they be manured with lime, which,soon becom¬ 
ing riialk, yields a soil in which all clover de- 
li^tis. An old writer records a curious 
instance of spontaneous growth, tbe evident 
result of a favourable chnnge of rircuin- 
sUnees acting on seed planted naturally. Lie 
says that daring the famine in fifteen 
hundred aud fifty-five, the seasiile pea,^au 
English flower, but not very common, ap¬ 
peared in such quantities near Duuwich in 
Sufiblk, as to sapx>ly the food mai ket, and 
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prevent many peracpa from periahing of 
hunger. 

We are evidently ignorant of mimy ways 
in which the germs of vegetation are atfected. 
Thus, the fungus ia a mystery—change of 
soil is not all that affects it. Mushroom 
growers know that certmu mixturea of mat¬ 
ter exposed to particular states of atmosphere 
will increase that specie^ and none else. It 
has been suggested that electricity—an in¬ 
fluence of which we know too little—-plays a 
great part in the proceeding. Again, we see 
fungi which are peculiar to dmerent sub¬ 
stances. Cheese, grapes, potati^ps, old leather, 
and other materials, when mouldy, always 
exhibit, each its own fungus, and no other. 
Now, although we may bear in mind that 
tlie distribution of spores is universal—that 
they are superior to changes which would 
kill higher vegetation, having been found 
alive even after a year’s immersion in fluid, 
and can therefore bide their time—^it is hara 
to conceive how one sort of fungus spore goes 
all over the world for cheese, and will not 
settle until it meets with cheese ; while an¬ 
other travels with a like determination after 
an old shoe. 

If we love mystery, we can a])peal, on the 
origin of the lower plants, to enrions investi¬ 
gations by German naturalista Kiitzing 
considers that nature does not always plant 
particular eggs for each particular kind of 
vegetable; but the same general stuff will, he 
asserts, according to circumstances, throw np 
fungi, lichens, sea-weeds, or mosses. And it 
would appear, from the researches cf the 
same philosopher, that at this period of 
nature’s efforts, not only are the four families 
of plants just named interchangeable, but that 
the lowest forms of animallife are likewiseoon- 
vertible into those of the vegetable. He cut, 
up a species of jelly-fish, and put the pieces 
into a bottle of distilled water, corking it 
closely. They soon putrefied, and finally 
dissolved; but after four days, myriads of 
little dots covered with haira were seen 
moving about in the bottle; a swarm of green 
points on the surface of the water appeared 
next, which, through a lens, seemed to be 
those living dots glued to each other with 
slime; and, in a few weeks, a peculiar species 
of water-weed developed itself to perfection. 
Could the animal jelly-fish have turned into 
a water-weed ? 
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day, I perceived a frame full of likenesses 
hanging at the door-post Zu the centre 
was the counterfeit presentment of Miss 
Wolsey herself, in all the crispneM of 
Sunday silk gown and best cap; two mili¬ 
tary, officers flanked her on either ride; 
Mr, Garnet was over her head, an(^ Mir. 
Dove below her feet, while fouf infentiue 
groups occupied the angles. 


So public an exposui-e of well-known cha¬ 
racters surprised me. “Never, never,” I 
said to “would Lydia Cleverboots 

make her countenance the gazing-storic of a 
market-place! ” And, with rather more than 
my uBiitiu severity, I entered the hun-shop to 
ask what it all meant ? Miss Wolsey did 
not allow me time to opfn my mouth, but 
said: 

“The celebrated photographic artist, Mr. 
Buck, is la the town, Miss Cleverboots. You 
must see him. You will be delighted.” 

1 replied, “ O, indeed! " 

This simple exclamation, with the tone I 
threw into it, immediately checked Miss 
Wolsey’s vivacity. She saw I was slightly 
ruffled, and she endeavoured to propitiate me 
Dy adding; 

“There is no harm in it. Miss Clever* 
boots. Many respectable people have been 
done.” 

“ No harm! ” I ejaculated,—" no harm ! 
when men in dignified professions, fethers of 
families (I alluded to Mr. Dove), allow them¬ 
selves to be posted up on wriis like sign- 
i boards, or circus-bills! O, Miss Wolsey! ” 
I have a respect for the woman, and 1 eyed 
her with a mild rebuke. 

“ I will have mine taken down, if you think 
it improper. Miss Cfieverboots. I am sure I 
meant no offence to anybody,” she srid, 
sadly. 

I did not suffer the impression 1 bad made 
to pass away, but rejoined sharply, “ When 
yon are a public character. Miss Wolsey 
then be exhibited, and not before;” and 1 
walked with a firm step out of the shop. 

At the comer by the church, I encoun¬ 
tered Miss Prior, fresh from her early gosrip. 
“ Have you been done, my dear ? ” she 
exclaimed, without exchanging the usual 
compliments, “ Isn’t it marvrilons I ” 

1 asked stiffly, what she meant 1 

“Prom two-and-sixpence upwards, single 
figures; .and every additional figure one 
shilling extra,” was h«r reply. I wirimd her 
good morning; for she was in a gasping state 
of mental confusion,'owii^, probably, to an 
overfulness of news; and 1 walked on to h'lr. 
Dove’s. V 

Mrs. Dove was dressed to go out, with her 
tract-basket in her hand, and the two girls 
with their best hjd», and baby in his feather 
and scarlet coat, were all un^rgoing a full 
parade ex’tminarion {n-evious. to accompiny- 
ing her. 1 saw at once some great nnder- 
taking was contmnplated. Mrs. Dove is a 
favourite of mine. 1 knew her, an extremely 
pretty prl, before her marriage, and have 
idways been in the habit ot giving her 
advice about the training of her little ones 
(the eldest, Jenny Polly, is my godchild). 
Therefore J was not surprised M'hen she 
exclaimed, grasping my hand in her cordial 
way: 

“ Dear Miss Lydia, I was just coming over 
to your house to consult you about the 
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children’s pictures. Must I have them done 1 
in a group, or singly 1 Miss Prior has given! 
me su<^ an account of Mr. Buda^ skul in 
taking babies, thftt I \vas determine little 
Alfy should be done too.” 

“ The whole town seems to have ran mad 
about tliese photographs," I replied. “Do 
you like such portraits 1 For my ]:fiirti 1 
think them very displeasing.' All those ex- 
^sed outside the bun-shop look as black as 

“ Miss Prior said they were ezquisii^ and 
Mr. Dove was done yesterday. Go. with us. 
Miss Lydia, and you will see. Miss Prior 
will be wmting for us there now, .by this 
time. I told her to go and prepime Mr. 
Buck for the arrival of a party,” said Mrs. 
Dove. . ' 

I consented. 

The photographic apparatus was set up In 
Miss Wolsey’s garden; a bit of ground about 
sixteen feet square. It consisted of a lofty 
board over which was stretched a white 
sheet; a Mtchen-chair stood with its back to 
it, and, close by, a circular deal-table covered 
with a crochet-work anti-macassar. Opposite, 
was a machine supported on a sort of maho¬ 
gany scadold. It had one large round glass 
eye, with a huge black patch of cotton velvet 
hanging over it. I had never seen anything of 
the kind before ; but, as 1 never display my 
ignorance except when I cannot help it,l 
looked round reflectively, and was silent. Not 
ko the youthful Doves, whom Mr. Buck re¬ 
marked, were not at all in a photographic 
humour; for they capered about like danc¬ 
ing-dolls, instead of being quite still. In one 
comer of the garden was dejected plum- 
tree ; and, on a bench beneath it, were two 
beehives, with aU the bees in full buzz. Alfy 
wanted to touch them, and screamed for a 
full-sized bum-bee that bad settled on Mr. 
Buck’s bottle of what Miss Prior called 
the chemicals, until his distracted nurse 
pacified, him with a bun, while Jenny Polly, 
and Lacy tugged at their mamma’s skirts 
or made her the centre of a merry-go-round, 
and refused to be caught, to be inducted into 
the chair. 

' ^ 1 perceived that somebody must take an 
initiutor)ikstep, for tlie ariist stood looking 
gloomily bewildered in the confusion; there¬ 
fore I went forward, announced that 1 
would be done the first, and took my seat in 
the chair. 1 felt, a curiosity to see my own 
features portrayed; for, though I have 
reached the seventh age of woman, 1 had 
nevei^'before been taken in any style. 

' The. preparatory expectation was almost as 
bad as the agopiziug moments spent in a 
dentist’s parlour^ afteriyou have received the 
{^easing mtelligeuce that he is engaged, but 
will Attend to you in five minutes., Mr. Buck 
shut himself up in what I have every reason 
to beheve was Miss ‘Wblsey’s. coal^sellar ; 
while, under Miss Prior’s direction, 1 com¬ 
posed myself into an attitude: the left hand 


on my waist, the right resting gracefully oii 
the auti-nutcassar..,;; The artist soon re- 
•appe^ed, and performed certain mysterious 
evolutions, which Miss Prior said was focuss¬ 
ing me. When 1 was focussed, he looked at 
me very intently, and said, “Now, ma’am, fix 
your eyes on this, tree-trunk, and do not 
move them in the least: now! ’’ 

1 do not mind* confessing that I expected 
a flash, as of ligfatniim, to burst upon my face 
when the great black velvet patch was tem¬ 
porarily removed from the awful glass eye, 
and I immediately sci’ewed up both my own 
eyes to avoid it. 

“Tish!" oHed Mr. Buck, impatiently, 
“ we must try again ! ’’ And he disappeared 
into the coal-cellar once mora. 

Ml’S. Dove imd Miss Prior both imme¬ 
diately began to give me instractious how to 
behave. The first said,There is nothing to 
be afraid of, dear Miss Lydia; do keep your 
eyes open the next time! ’’ “ And,’* added 
Miss Prior, “do not look so severe. Say 
‘ plum ! ’ It composes the features into such 
an amiable expression—‘ plum! ’ ’’ 

So 1 said ‘ plum,’ and felt that I looked 
idiotic; and everybody else said plum, to 
show me its dulcifying effect on the counte¬ 
nance. Mr. Buck reappeared ; and, this time, 
with a strong effort I did keep my eyes 
steady, and was profoundly astonished that 
nothing alarming or unpleasant ocen'rred. 
The artist rushed into the cellar again, 
and Miss Prior explained, tliat he had 
gone thither to develop me. Dear me, 1 
was never developed before! My pulse 
quickened. I believe everybody is anxious to 
see how they look in their portrait, and I 
quite held my breath when Mr. Buck 
come out of his retirement and exliibited 
mine. 

“ O ! you are quite flattered; hat it is an 
admirable likeness,! . O admirable! ’’ cried 
Miss Prior. 

“ It is very good } the dress lias taken so 
well,’’' added Mrs. Dove. > My dress was a 
black and red silk plaid; 1 like a strikuig 
pattern and full colour. 

“ It is indeeil a faithful miniature of my 
face: it gives even the slight obliquity of my 
nasal feature, the bumpiness of my forehead, 
and the steady fulness of niy dark grey eye ; 
but I do not agree with Miss Prior -in con¬ 
sidering it too favourable. No : photography 
is not a flatterer.” ■ 

Jenny. Polly, seeing that I had come out of 
the orcuial .uninjured, now consented to be 
put into position on the chair ] but no amount 
of persuasion could induce her to sit BtUl 
when ther^ and, alter five failures, she was 
permitted to stand down, and her .< mamma 
undertook to show her how easy it Was to sib 
still and be good ; but, at the critical moment, 
turning her head to say, “You see, Jenny Polly, 
how quiet I can be,” the result was that she 
was represented with two faces. 

“ Nothing remarkable in tliat 1 ” whispereii 
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Milas Prior, who never lost the opportunity of she. ended by keeping the first, which was ] 
saying an ill-natured thing, whether true or cortainly t^beri- 

lalse. I - ■ ‘^Aftw all, Miss Lydia, I would rather i 

The three children were next arranged in a have minfe than yours,” she said to me as wo ; 
group, and the issue was general confusion; were talking the matter over in the bun- j 
we exhausted ourselves with devices to fix 8hopf^'*ypu know it portraits, not pic- | 
their attention, but all in vain.' turea we went for, and it is easy to buy a '< 

1 pitied Mr. Buck. ^9 was a little old .fancy engraving. I am glad mine is a true 
man, with a wild shock of black hair, beard, Hkeness ; I never ooUsidCT^ people recdli/ res- 
aud moustache, and a pair of irascible blue pect ui when they Jldtter either in words or 
eyes. He wore a blouse of dark cloth belted deeds; and Mr. Buck hto flattered you out of 
round his person with a broad band of patent recognition.” 

leather, and evidently considered himseliveiy I was silent. Mias Prior was evidently j 

f iicturesque. He was hot qnd moist, and mortified, by the way riie emphasised her re- I 
lis hands were spottod and staiqed with marks, and it was of no use to aggravate her j 
the chemicals, and his face likewise. Altoge- further; but Miss Wolsey, for the sake of 
ther, he looked as if he would have been, the artist’s credit, perhaps, took upon herself 
much the better for a plunge into \he the reply : ^ 

' water-butt,—which occupied a large angle “ Flattery, Miss Prior ? tWre cannot be 
of the little garden — both as to clean- such a thing in photography: Mr. Buck ex- 
linesB and coolness. I was growing tired, and plained to me the whole process. People 
anxious to be away, for the bees, aggravated complain sometimes that it makes them 'j 
by our noisy invasion of their territory, uglier, but I never beard of anybody being j 
showed stinging projrensities and buzzed quite made prettier.” 

savagely. Deeply disappointed, Mrs. Dove “ Just come and look, then—if you can tell 
proposed to pay and go, when Miss Prior Lydia Cleverboots’s likeness you have better 
saidshesbouldliketobedone herself forhalf-a- eyes thau I can pretend to have!” retorted 
crown ; and Mr. Buck immediately focussed Miss Prior; and she led the way back to the 
her. She seemed much agitated, and ex- garden ; all of us following in a body. When j 
pressed astonishment at the firmness with Mr. Buck saw us, he put his han^ up to 'j 
which I had sustained myself through the his head, and grasped his hair frantically; J 
trying operation; but kept herself, ueverthe- but was pacific when Miss Wolsey ex- ;| 
less, as still as a statue. plained why we had returned, and he brought |j 

“ We shall do,” said Mr. Buck triumph- the portraits forth. Miss Prior took mine i 
aiitly, as he issued from the coal-ceUar after sharply out of bis liaud, and began to hold 
the developing process; and indeed the por- forth on its demerits; when suddenly a bee | 
trait he exhibited was a perfect success. settled ou her wrist and stung her severely. 

“ But it is not a pretty likeness,” said She gave out a shrill cry, and dx-opped my 
Alisa Prior, plaintively—“ not at all « pretty pretty little efiigy upon the gravel, where it [ 
likeness. Will you try again 1 ” was utterly obliterated and destroyed. Mr, ; 

Mr. Buck protiuded his nether lip slightly,, Back ejaculated his little word again, rethed 
and said, if she desired it, he would; but into the coal-cellar abruptly, and did not 
i tliat it was not likely he should obtain a come forth while we stayed. Miss Prior 

j better. “ It is yourself, ma’am—^your very feigned deep regret, but I am sure she went | 

I self! ” he observed. away in a better aud more contented frame j 

I When 1 mention that Alisa Prior has a of mind than she would have dome but fur j 
high colour, chiefly concentrated in her thin, the happy accident. 

peaked nose, and a drooping eyelid, it will “I will tell you where the fault lay, deax’,” j 
be seen at once how great were the difli- she smd, as we parted at Saint Ma^’s comer; ! 

culties in the artist’s way: she varied lier “it made you look too young. "You seemed ‘ 

position the next time, so as to hide- the like a handsome person of forty, or tliere- 

latter defect, but was still dissatisfied. abouts; and you know you are more than 

know Air. Buck said something worse than that; for I recollect you quite a young 

“Tish!” as he plunged into the coal-cellar woman when I was’a little chit at Miss 

once more ; for his voice* was quite rasped Tlioroton’s school. Don’t you recollect ask- 

when he came out and desired her to ing me to dinner once, when 1 came in a I 

fall into position again. It will scarcely be wliite frock aqd blue sash, and we had lamb 

credited that this foolish woman caused and aspai'ag^ and gooseberry-tart witli 

Mr. Buck to do her eight several times in cream after I did remember thht time : 
eight different attitudes; indeed she did not it was when Mr. Fenton was curate of Saint 
desist until there was noticing left to take Mary’s. He dined at our house the same J 
but a back view, and then she paid her half- day, and littie’‘Judith Prior clung close to 
crown with a grudge. 1 was astonished at her my elbow all the evening, and listened to 
meaquess ; and to see her hesitation over eveiy word that we said, 
those eight portraits, as to which she should This Morning I perceived that one of the 
have finished and framed, was ludicroas. miUtary gentlemen's portraits had given 

After taking and rejecting everybody’s advic^ place to Prior’s; and there shehauga' 
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at this minute, in full view of the m&ricet 
people. . Iw(9[it«8usaalformylQa(die<ni>buB, 
after doing my w^hly purcliases iil country 
rodoce ; and, while eaung it by the counter, 
heard &e batcher'a boy (Mr. Stei^’6, not 
Mr. Edgebone’a boy)*caU out to one or hia 
acqaaintanee, “ My eye, Tom ! if here iai^t old 
Miaa Prior. What a atunning guy she looks !, 
don’t she! ” And I fear Mka Prior heard 
also; ior she entered a moment after, excea* 
sively red, and immediately went into a 
tirade upon the lowness, the coarseness, and 
the stupidity of the common people. 


Then pewM forth out at the farther door,— 

Out inienM be came, oat in the fathonUeU Night, 
Out iu die long wind, iDoaning to tto ihoro. 

And we shell never know whereto hie flight 
Conduote him; only that he once.wae here, 
Alaoet as briefly at thoec Uoonu of ‘light 

That had within, the Western homiephere, 

The crimson gardens of the downward sun, , 
Whose Autumn in a moment breathes them sere. 

So with our Idfe. Itcomos (sent forth by One), 

A white and winged bird from sacred gloom 
Of ante-natal mysterwi, close and dun, 


LIFE AND THE BIED. 

(SEB BBDE’s SOCLBSIASnoAE HISTOKT.) 

I Edwin, the Saxon King Northnmbrian, 
j Sitting one day aifl muling in his hsU— 

I Musing upon the marvelous soul of man— 

! Said to n priest, Behold I I am the thrall 
I Of my own ignorance. What is Life?" Thopriert 
Look’d up, as one who bears a sudden call 

Over dim fields at twilight, when the East 
j Deadens. " O, King! the more wc aak and search. 
Ever the more the wonder is increased. 

j The truth thereof neither in school nor chnrch 
I Dave 1 discover’d. Tliat celestial light 
j Is darken’d hy our earthly smoke and smiroh. 

I Sometimes, 0, King, when liero yen sit at night. 
Feasting, and kughiiigin the merry shine 
Of tlie red fire, and e} the torches bright, 

I That quiver In the purple rf your wine,— 

> A little hird, out of the windy cold, 

Out of the ^kneis, awful and divine, 

I 

I Comes fluttering through tho door, and, waxing bold, 
! Flies round the walls, and on the loop'd-up shields 

II Flings his quaint shadow, rapid and manifold. 

Whence be has come—except from lonely fields, 
And empty night, and sighing wind—none knows: 

I But he is here, and summer radiance yields 

i 

A brief delight, from which ho quickly goes. 

As Life depart* from ua A little stay 
j He makes, and dances for great joy, and grows 

I Enaroeur'Ac^ his home, and does embay 
Himself in odorous heat, and claps bia wings, 

Joying to hear tlic eloquent minstrels play 

Their hymns to Love and everlasting things. 
Witbeut, tho night is dark, the night is wide, 

! The nig^t is cold and loud with tempestingi,— 

I A vas^ hlaek lionowness, whore, nnkscried, 

I Tlie shapes of earth Ifo.tarfod* a hu^ Naught, 
i As it soems, bnt sinon’for ever abide 

Strong facts which hy the Morning wall he brought 
' Up from their graves honeatl) the oblivious dark, 

I As they first iasuod from tb^ Mrdier’s Thought, . 

This stranger from afar, this bird, this ^ark 
Leiipiiig from gloom, and shortly seen no more. 
Makes here brief dwelling, as in grove or park. 


And issoes through the gateways of the woml^ 

^And flutters, resriess, round tho ssreot, warm earth ; 
TbfA, through that othpr gate i^eh is tho tomb, 

S , ' 

Wanos in dusk legfons, seeking for new birth: 

But whence it came, or where it goes, no «yo 
Hu noted: and our knowledge starves wnth dearth. 

Only we feel it goM not forth to die. 

From dark lo dmk, fiom haunted dream to dream, 
From world to world, this bird-like .soul will fly. 

For ever, down the ever-flowing stream, 

Gfaioingfrom swarthy death white infancy. 

Somewhere—hut where?—within foe eternal scheme." 


THE OPAL EING. 

An old street, which we shall name the 
Hue des Truanda, in old Paris, in times not 
old to OB. To call it a street is little more 
than a form of speech ; it is rather a narrow, 
black, squalid pamge that divides the tor¬ 
tuous rows of high, dark, licketjT, bulgy, 
sickly houses, irregularly pierced with win¬ 
dows that breathe an atmosphere the nature 
'of which may weH account for the wrwhole- 
aomeness of their complexions. The place 
has evidently a guilty consciousness of its 
vilenesa, but not the least intention to re¬ 
pent and reform; for it crouches there in 
its filthy obscurity, shiinking from the light 
of heaven and spuming the sunshine, well 
knowing wfoit his least ray would bring forth 
of shame and loathesomeness and ignoble 
squalor. There is no fla§-way, and the 
pavement’s rough irregtilanties are nearly 
concealed by the smooth, liquid, black mud 
that not winter nor summer ever d^es there 
—^that has spattered the houses for so many, 
many ytem that their fronts, for six or seven 
feet hi^, are cased with it—that when 
thunder-showers come, streams, yet more 
diluted, in mnrky torrents into their low 
dowways. 

B; is always^old there, and the atmosphere 
is idways charged with a deadly ^mp and 
nausea. On the Mound-floors of the houses 
are some shops Imt have no aspect of con¬ 
taining anything saleable, or of being the 
Bceues where commerce of any kind is carried 
bn; for yen always seem to see. the s.aijfe 
feded, nntemjitiug goods, of whatever nature 
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or description they be, in the dark, mnd- 
s) dashed ’wiindows. Lean, green, undersized 
children, some looking precociously and vl- 
ciously intelligent, others stolid in their tpdiny 
misery, hang about the doorways or lisnessly 
dabble in me mire ; and towards evening, 
which falls early there, the rats come out 
and forage, little disturbed Joy their vicinity. 
The street is very quiet in general, except on 
fdte days, about some of tbe low cawiretB,; 
from -whence there then proceed fierce oaths 
and savage roai's, which are snpposed to 
be songs of mirth and jbllity ; for even 
there wears a mask of vice and debasement 
and ferocity. 

Narrow, creaking staircases, that never 


‘wooden paneiiing put up at the wriod oT 
their building, and now so smoke-dried and 
dirt-stained as to bear no trace of its forper 
aspect or colour; others hung, wlh shabby 
paper, no less undistingoishable. All have 
innumerable closets in the walls, suggestive 
of concealment and mystery, and not a 
few secret staircases and atnnge, unex¬ 
plained recesses behind chimneys and in the 
tliickness of the walls. Here and there, an 
attempt has been made, long mo— probably 
by some new-comer to this &d-forgotten 
place—to rear a pot of mignonette or w^- 
fiower, or those parasites of the poor, scarlet- 
runner and tbe nsmturtium, on the sill of tbe 
dim windows ; but the poor things yellowed 
and sickened and drop^d tJieir leaves, and 
nothing remained but a Iwown, dry stem, or 
a few stiff, dead tendrils, clinging round the 
stick or stretched twine placed to support 
them. 

On a summer evening, when the right side 
of Faria had not yet lost the last beami of 
the sun that never fell iqion the wrong, a 
woman turned from the gay quarter into the 
Ene des Truands. She was dressed in dark 
garments and closely veiled, so that nothing 
but her height was clearly distinguishable; 
aud she walked rapidly, and with the anxious 
air of one who is nervously conscious of being 
in a fabse position. She stopped at last 
before a closed door, examined the aspect of 
the house, consulted a little paper she held 
in her hand, knd then knocked softly. The 
door opened instantly, and closed on her as 


“Fear nothing, madame^’ said the shrill 
voice of the invisible porter ; “ give me your 
hand, and I will guide you safely.” 

The visitor held out her hand in the dark, 
and felt it taken by a handso cold, so lean, so 
cxtraordiiprily small, that she could, hardly 
forbear shxtd*lering at the strange, unnatural 
contact. Tlirough a room or passage, dank 
.and earriiy-smelTing as a tpinb, up a steep, 
winding staircase, through, a long, ereakii^ 
corridor, still in darkness, now and Aen 
fajptly and momeufairily broken by some in¬ 
visible borrowed light, the guide and the 


former knocked at the door. Being bidden 
to enter, they did so; and, for the first time, 
the -vlsifcr, lookup down to about tbe level 
of her own vraist, saw her conductor, a 
dwar^huinp-back of the female sex, but of 
an age perfectly undisringuishable, who after 

[ )e‘ermg upward -with a quick, strange, side- 
ong glance that seemed to pierce her veil, 
noisefessly withdrew and left her stamliug 
before the room’s inhabitant. 

He was an old mas, of a pale leaden com¬ 
plexion, with quick, keen grey eyes, that 
peered from beneath low, shaggy black brows, 
while his hair and . long thick beard were 
white. He sat at a fable, covered with 
venerable-looking books, yellow vellum manu¬ 
scripts, and various instruments of singular 
aspect, on which a shaded lamp threw a par¬ 
tial gleam. Signing to the Lady with a 
lean, long hand to advince to a seat near 
him, he watched her movements with a look 
of close and quiet scrutiny and in profound 
adlence, .till she had taken the chair. 

“ Excuse me, madam^” he said, “ but you 
must raise your veil. I cannot speak to you 
without seeing your face.” 

She hesitated for a second, then suddenly 
flung it up, and boldly and steadily met 
his eye. The action and the face ac¬ 
corded: both were proud, passionate, reso¬ 
lute-even defiant; the latter, though not 
in its first youth, handsome. Nothiug of all 
this was lost on the old man ; neither did he 
fail to perceive that the hand that threw 
back the veil was small aud white, and that 
a jewel flashed from it in the lamplight. 

“ I come,” the visitor said, “ for a turn of 
yonr art." 

• He bowed, without removing his eyes from 
her face. His silent scrutiny seemed to irri¬ 
tate and annoy her. 

“ Can you, and are you disposed, to aid 
mel Fear nothing as to the extent and 
security of your reward; ” and she laid a 
heavy purse on the table. 

He appeared not to notice the' movement 
as he said quietly: 

“ When you have stated the ease to me, 
madame, I shall be better able to answer 
your question.” 

It was evident that tbe/e was a powerful 
struggle in the mind of the visitor; for her 
colour rose, her nostril dilated, aud 
when, after, a pause, she spoke again, her 
voice was thicker and her words abrupt and 
h-urried. 

“ I love, and would be loved again, which 
I am not. I would purchase love—^that one 
man’s love—at any price.” 

“At any price to aim, or to you ? ” 

“To either, or to both." 

'"“Is he neart-free—or does he love 
anothe/?” 

“ He loves another—^liis .affijuioed wife.” 
“Hum! .Complicated.” 
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“You have nothing more eooouraging than not unfreqil^tly disturbing a 

that to say to me ?'> hnge*rat that waa ferreting among the gar- 
The old man emiled a quiet, sKghtly eon« bage flung from the doors, for some nauseous 
teini)tuou3 simln. ■ • ’ . morsel, the refuse of some wretched meal. 

“ Patience, belle dame; this is not a!u More than once she was nerrously eon* 
affair of yes dr no in the &*Bt fl.ve minutes, scious of attracting the suspicious aibmtion 
1 must consider it.” of a denizen of this iniquitous haunt; di^ite 

She was obviously annoyed. * , her resolute nature, her heart beat hi^‘ at 

“ How long a time do you require for con- the sensation of encountering a very teal 
sidmtion ? ” danger; and when she emerge on the broad 

“I require until the day after to-morrow, at open thoroughiares, st^ only in the light, a 
this same hour.” load of alarm and anxiety was removed from 

“And you will tell me nothing till then 1 her breast As she turned a comer she sud- 
You do not know what it is to me to denly came op a group of three persons, an 
come to this place. If you donbt my old and young man, with a girl of alwnt 
poEsessLug the means to- reward your ser- Beventeon. She recoiled at tlie sight, as if 
vices, here is only a small portion of wh^ somethiug had stung her, and the young 
I have both the power and die will to np%i, &ncyiug she was startled at nuding 
bestow, in the event of your aiding me effec- Lerself in suw immediate contact with them, 
tually; ” and she held the purse out to him. drew back with a ^ Pardon, madame ! ” stond- 
He waved it back quietly. ing out of the way, hat in hand, to let her 

“ Keep your money for the present. You pass. She rushed past him, and her dark ; 

have on your hand a jewel, wbicn, if you choose veiled figure was soon lost in the dim light. 
to confide it to me, shall, in the event of my Meanwhile the little party strolled on, i: 

deciding to accept this task, be made the in- talking cheerily by the way. That Gaston 

stmment of accomplishing your wishes, and de Montrouge and Genevieve Bouviores were |i 
shall, in any case, be restored to you in lovers, was a most unmistakable fact. They H 
safety.” were, moreover, affianced. The elderly man j* 

His eye was fixed on a ring she wore—a on whom the girl leaned, was her father, | j 
serpent studded with diamonds and bearing He belonged to a family of the bourgeoise. i 
DU the head an opal of singular fire and and had made a considerable fortune in com- jl 
aplendour. merce, from which he had not retired. His li 

“This ring? It belonged to my mother sister had married the Clievalier de Mont- 
and grandmother, and I promised never to rouge, and, by virtue of a family compact, it ij 
let it out of my possession. There is a was agreed that her only sou sliould gild the i. 
family superstition attached to it.” somewhat threadbare nubility of his father's !; 

“As you will, madame. I have no wish to race with the louis d’or of Ids uncle's only !■ 
undertake the affair, and can only consent daughter, when both shpuld arrive at years i' 
to do so on my own conditions." of. discretion. At an early age, Gaston, 1 1 

With fiery impatience she tore rather than through the influence of his paternal rela- It 
drew the ring from her finger, and held it ou{i tions, entered one of the most brilliant regi- li 
to him. The opal and the emerald eyes of the ments of tlie guard. Soon after, his p.arents i 
serpent shot forth prismatic gleams, and the died, and from thence his uncle's house f 
folds seemed to undulate as he turned it about became his established home, when aw;iy 
in the light of the lamp. from Ids duties,—an arrangement which tlio 

“No common jewel this,” he said, eontem- worthy man in nowise objected to, .-is bring- 
plating it; “ the opal U a stone of peculiar ing the young people together, and tending 
influence in the occult sciences, and I can see to cement the contract already entered into 
that this opal is moi*e than usually gifted with between the senior members of the family, 
such virtues. You did well to bring it; it by engaging the inclinations of the parties i 
may aiS *the accomplishment of your desires more especially concerned. i 

more than anything*el8e." The resnlt was eminently successful. 

“Then you prfiroise me- ” Gaston found his pretty, gentle cousin, with 

“ Nothing, Understand fullyHhat to-day I her nub-brown hair and hazel eyes entirely to 
in no way bind myself to any^ing in the his taste, and Genevidve thmight—and not, 
affair. The day after to-morrow you shall perhaps, without reason—that the beau 
have my final decision.” cousin was by far the most accom^ished 

He rose. The huly following his ex- cavalier she .had ever encountered. Unfor- 
ample, he rang a haAd-bell, and the dwarf tunately, though, other and more exprieneed 
again made her appearance to lead her judges yrore of little Genevidve's qpmion. 
through the intricacies of the house. When At a grmd mithoi ing of the great folks of 
she got into the street it was almost dark, the Faubourg St. Germain, the Marquise de 
and as yet the few lanterns .that at .'distant Vaucra88on,B lofty lady who had just cast off 
intervals were suspended across the alley by the weeds she had put on aud put off with 
lines stretched from house to hovfee, were nearly equal satisf^tion, particularly dis¬ 
not lighted. With uncertain steps, therefore, tinguishqd the handsome young garde, and 
she made her way over the syppery filthy took every means, short of declaiiug the iac^ 
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to make him aware of the favourable irnpres- once, more on her way to the magician’s, 
sion he had produced. Gastoa was, .aowr ‘^e old maif^iook from a littl^ box the ring, i 
ever, sincerely and seriously attached to his aiid handed it to her. Never had it looked i 
cousin, and he had, moreover, passed the age so nmniAtient, A thousand gorgeous tints 
when youths are given to fall in love with played through the opal, every diamond ■ 

I women some ten years their senior.' He flashed and ^arkled with increased lustre, I 

therefine showed himself less Sensible nf the while the ohserald eyes of the sei-pent gleamed 

S eat dame’s condescansion than might have with a liviug light, almost terrible to look 
en expected; and when on various snbse- at. Madame de Vaucrasson turned it about, 
qnent occ.asions she reneWed her advances, wd contemplated it lovingly, 
they were met with a coolness tliat drove at “ Whatever man wears, or even has about 
I once her love and lier pride to the point of his xierson, that ring," the sage said, “ must, 

j some desperate resolve, which the discovery so long as it remains in his possession, love 

] I of the position he and Genevieve held with you passionately, no matter what may liave j 

I' regard to each other, put tlie flnishiug been his previous sentiments, or what tlie I 

stroke to. * obstacles that lie between you. Beware, ! 

1 1 Hence her visit to the sage of the Bue therefore, into whose h^ds it falls.” 

I des Truauds, a man celebrated for his skill in ^ She gave him the order for the sum they , 

i the compounding of such, devilish oontrW* nad agreed upon, and prepared to depart. 

ances as suited tlie taste and spirit of tBb “I expect, madame, that yon will come 
' age, OTcr more ready to appeal for aid to the and give me an account of your success. I 
I angels of darkness than to those of light, shall require this.” 

i and having far stronger faith in the power of The tone was so quietly authoritative, that 
Satan and his myrmidons than in that of the she felt, herself compelled to make the dehired 
Blessed Virgin and all the legion of saints. promise; aud, concealing the jewel in her 
On the day appointed, Mad.ame de Van- bosom, she hastened home with all speed. : 

crasson, who had passed some hours of not How to convey it to Gaston 1 That was the i 

very enviable anxiety, torn alternately be- next step. She thought of various expedi- 

tween hope, fear, jealousy, and anticip.ited ents, but none wholly satisfied her. She 1 

triumph, started once more, for the dwelling resolved, at all events, never to separate her- | 

of the man of magic. As before, the door self from it, so that whatever occasion chance j 

I opened noiselessly at her knock, and the might offer, supposing she did not immedi* 

dwarfs cold little hand took her fevered one, ately hit upon a deliberate plan of action, she 

, to lead her through the dreary labyrinth. might profit by. 

; These details had, however, passed without That night there w.as a fete at the hdtel of 
her notice. Would the sage accord her the Duchesse de Maubreuil, the house where 

desire ? Might siie Iiojto through him to she had first met Gaston. Would he be i 

win Gaston 1 That was all her thought; there 1 Probably; his family was connected ! 

and, on entering the room, her emotion was with that of the Due, and she knew he was 

so strong that she could hai’dly command her always a welcome guest. 

■ voice to ask the question. Her toilette that evening was performed 

Tlie answer filled her with a thrill of wild, with a care gi'eater than she ww wont to 
fierce joy, liiestow on it. She wished to kedr up some ! 

I' “I have studied the matter closely,” the illusion even in her own eyes; she wished, j 
old man said, “ and, notwithstanding all the when the ring did its work—^the work she 
; difficulties and dangers—for there are dan- knew it was, by no, power of hers, charged to 

' gera, and to me especially, in tlie work—perform — to feel or to fancy that her wo- j 

have decided on accepting your commission, man’s charms had someshai'e in the effect; 

11 Success lean promise you.; but my reward She looked in her glass with pride and 

must be in proportion to the labour and the triumph. Hope and security had lent a new 

risk.” ' lustre to her beauty. The diamonds that 

I' “ Name your terms.” .t blazed in her luxuriant dark hair were not 

i He mentioned a sum that would btivc more brilliant than her eyes; and her cheek , 
|! startled an applicant less bent on the attain- wore a bloom that needed no aid ii’om art. ' 

i ment of her aesires ; but the marquise, with- Most men who saw her that night might ' 

out a moment’s hositatioDf acceded .to the have thought'the aid of the ring superfiuous, 
demand. As she entered the apartments of the ilfitel 

“And the ring?” 6ho ksked. Maubreuil, there was a general stir mid 

“ llie ring, as 1 told you, shall be made the murmur. Gaston was there. lie heard it; 

I instrument of accomplishing your object, looked where he saw other eyes directed ; and, 
Jtetnrn here this day week with an order for for the first time, was struck by' the beauty 
1 1 the sum we have agreed upon; and the ring, andmajesty of the woman whose unconcealed 
li charged w^ the {mwertop^orm the mia* preference he had so coldly and constantly 
j| sion, is yours." . . f.. ‘ discoiuraged. His eye followed her tlirough 

|{ 8he clasped her hands, Mth a gj^am of the crowd; he saw how it bent in hom:^ 
i| triumph inner flashing black ej'es. g before her; he saw with what dignified 

j The evening of the seventh day found nor indifference she received it—how valumess in 
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her sight 'n-ns th« ailoiti^kn of those who 
' sought but a word xh- ft'inioile to’treasure and 
ho proud of. woman had humbled 

herself to hiwi-^ssd waited but for'ldiA to be 
gracious. The detaouof vanity had begun to 
work in his.'hreut, ere ever the ring Ap¬ 
proached his fingmr. 

Between riie dmices, he went up andepbke 
to her. Her manner was far less eanie&t and 
encouraging than ususd; if not cold, it w^ at 
least marked with a calm dignity, very dilfer- 
ent to her usual tone with him. Thb piqued 
him. and he longed for an occasion whan he 
might converse with her more at ease than; 
he could do there, standing before her seat, 
and surrounded by the other goe^. 'She 
complained of the hetd;, and he hastened to 
offer to conduct her to one of the less 
crowded aud cooler apartments: a proposal 
she quietly accepted. 

Bussing through several rooms, they reached 
the last of the suite, which 'was becoming 
nearly deserted by the recommencement of 
the dancing, and, leading her to a sofa, 
Gastou took a place by her side. 

The conversatiem was resumed, by her, in 
the same calm, ordinary t<me ; by 1^, inth 
a certain earnestness, which riie seemed at 
first rather to put aside ; but by degrees, as 
she saw his int^st evidently increasing, riie 
suffered her manner to relax, aud her appa¬ 
rent indifference to give way to a softer aspect. 

am told, Monsieur de Montrouge,” she 
. said at last, “ that you are going to be mar- 
’ Tied to your cousin. Forgive me if I o<numit 
an indiscretioa in speaking thus on the 
subject j but I trust you will believe how 
mneere is the interest I feel in aught that 
BO deeply concerns your happiness.” 

Gastou hod coloured violently at the emn- 
meucement of her speech. Geuevidve ! this 
was the My he was keeping inviolate his^ 
love and mth to her 1 But, for this emotion 
his wily interlocutor was fully prepared, and 
she put into the oouclusion of her sentence an 
accent that soon reassured him. She knew 
now that he loved another; she had regu¬ 
lated her own feelings, or at least, the exjM-es- 
sion of them, accordingly; and he might look 
upon her now as a ftiend. She was a noble 
woman,^after all! 

“Yra will not bo offended,”, riie said, in 
rile same kindly, smiliug manuer, "if I ask 
you to accept a slight token of the friendship 
I feel for you. Many of your oUier friends 
will offer you marriage-giftB. You will not, 
I trtist, deny me a similar privilege." 

As rile spoke, she drew the ring from her 
finger, and between her wmrds, glided it on 
his. She knew that, once there, me need hot 
'f|par hb removing it. 

He took the baud that performed the act, 
and covered it with pasrionate kbses. 

Poor little GeneviSve’e sweet lace b^ra a 
tar different aspect to the sunny one it pre¬ 
sented that happy ev^ng when, with Gaston 


by her side, she and her fhUier strolled out 


Now she rarely sees him, and though hb 
manner b always kind, it b ever constoained 
and uneasy. Efometinies he betrays a reariess 
impatiezM ; sometimes a sort of {ntying re- 
g»rd ; and ha seems at all times ill at ease 
and dissatisfied, but more with himsi^ than 
With others. 

At first she used to question him tenderly j 
but now she has learned that this, so far from 
leading to a solutkm of the m^ysteiy, only 
adds to the uneasy symptoms. 

At times she b jerious, offended, angry ; 
but then her father biames him, and her 
woman’s nature rises up to defend and 
jusril^ him. But, let her mood be what it 
will, she b ever anxious, fearfol, smd un¬ 
happy. 

''All rids Madams de Yancrasson lesnib'; 
and her cruri nature takes a savage deh^t 
in the sufferings of the unoffending girl. 

Meanwhile, Gaston’s stormy love for the 
relentless woman secures daffy a deeper hold 
on him: changing hb whole nature, makiug 
him who was mnrie, cheeHul, and loving, 
impatient, irritimle, jealous, at times almost 
brutal. Occasionally, this fierce passion 
almost takes the ai^ct of hate: he treats 
her with tyranny and sccorn; he has a thou¬ 
sand caprices; a thousand exigencies, and 
fierce disputes, embittering all tlieir inter¬ 
course, rise between them. 

At last, rite Marquise remembers the pro- 
mbe the magician extracted from her, that 
last day when they parted. She had never 
performed it. Perhaps to thb aet of dis¬ 
obedience on her part may, in some degree, 
be attributable the unhapiduesa the ret^a- 
tion of her desires has brought her. She 
will lose no time in attempting to avert his 
dbpleasure; and not later than to-morrow, 
she will go to the Buc des Troond^ and lay 
her dffficmties before him. 

That night Gaston came to spend the 
evening with her. He seemed in better 
humour than usual; and she fancied that 
the magical power of the old man might 
have made him acquainted with her resolve, 
and that this had-already produced a certain 
amelioration in the position. Her determi- 
nation was, therefore, more than ever fi.xed 
riiat the morrow should not pass witliout 
bringing the execution of her dwgu. 

Hie evening passed quietly. Gastou was 
more Ibm lib former Self than she had seen 
him rince the commencement of their attadi- 
meiri ;'aud she n^iced in the idea that had 
presented itself to her. At bat the hour for 
hb departure approached. 

■ "How long it is," he sakl, “ siuoe we have 
had a day altogether to ourselves! Let us 
go io-monow into the country, sad spend it 
riiere.” * ■ 

"Not to-morrbwGaston. I have engage¬ 
ments Ih town: hat the day after,~auy 
other day.*’ 
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“ I will not Lave another day 1 Engage- 
inents! When I command, what oth«r 
eDKMements stand 1 ” 

“Command! This to me} You foi|get 
yourself strangely, monsieur.” 

Long and loud was the dispute; fierce and 
cruel were the iuBult;i bandied between them ; 
and witir far more of hate and vengeance, 
than of love in their bear^ they parted. 

At sunset, the Marquise de vauorasson, 
disguised as of old, stole forth from the 
wicket by which the garden of her hotel 
opened on a quiet street, and after looking 
cAutioualy round, tnmed her steps in the 
direction of tho Bim des Truauds. 

Hardly had she turned the first corner, 
when the little door she had locked behind 
her, o|)ened again, and a man with a cloak 


approaching her closely, until she arrived at 
the entrance of the Bue des Tr'jands. 

Here, the darkness remleiing the risk of 
losing sight of her neater, he ventured some¬ 
what to diminish the distance that separated i 
them, and kept her in view until the door at 
which she knowed opened and closed upon her. 

Just opposite to the house was a low, dark 
archway, leading no one could, from the 
street and at this hour, distiugoish whither. 
Beneath its shade Gastw placed himself, and 
remaiued in observation, quito unconscious 
that while all his attention was riveted on 
the opposite side of the sti-ee^ he was him¬ 
self the object of a no less rigid surveillance 
on the part of two men of peculiarly evil 
aqiecl belnnd him. 

Suddenly', he was made acquainted with 
tlie fact by being seized from the back, 
pinioned, gagged, and carried ufi; it was quite 
impossible to say whither, for his cloak was 
wra])ped round bis bead, so as to exclude 
every other object from his sight. 

Alter some mmutes, be found himaeli 
placed ou bis feet, and bis head released from 
its covering, though his arms still remained 
bound. Looking roimd, he found himself 
in a low den, surrounded by three or 
four men whoso appearance was in no way 
calculated to reassure him, and who, witn 
coarse jokes and laughter, mocked atihis 
iucautiousness, while they proceeded tr 
strip him of whatever objects of worth he 
had about him. 

Suddenly, a thought fiitahed across him. 
Tho ring! He remeaibered not that the 
man who had tied his hands bad silently 
drawn it oil in the operatimi. Ye^ strange 
to say, not a tinge of regret accompanied the 
recollection. His love for t|w dowr— 
wliitlier, too, had it fled 1 Marvellous! The 
memory of it was but like a fevered, hateful 
dream, from which he had but that moment 
awakened. Love her 1 He must have had 
a fit*of madness. FomdEo OeneVldve. for 
such a woman! Was he still in his se&es, 

• • 


or was not the whole thing a troubled virion} 
Ke, the fU'esent, at least was paisBilly real; 
and it would be rime enough when he shooid 
have escaped from bis actual poritioo, tu try 
to exjplidn to himself the feelmgs and events 
that had preceded it 

At last the men found that there remained 
little else worth taking, and they anucniwsArl 
to riisir eaptive that &ey were bons 
who had no wish to do him any hurt, and 
that as he had not troubled them with any 
foolish and useless resistance, his liberty 
should be restored to him; adi^g, however, 
that he must submit to being conducted 
thence in such manner as they considered it 
desirable to adopt. 

Buowiug the hopelesaness of disputing 
the point, Gaston asunted to their arrange- 
Wents; and his bead being again enveloped, 
he felt a strong hand laid on his shoulder, 
and himself, with varioas bribf warnings 
and direcrions, led through a variety of 
tortuous ways, now mounting, now desceiid- 
iug, now turning to the right, now to the left, 
uutil a certain change of atmosphere, and 
altered sound in his own footsteps and in 
those of his conductors, warned lura that he 
had got into riie open air. jiifter walking a 
little farther, they stopp^; suddenly, be 
felt the cord that bound his hands loosened ; 
but before he could, with his utmost 
speed, release his head from the folds of his 


cloak, he found himself standing in the street 
under the quiet starlight, alone. 

He looked around, bewildered. The street 
be was in was one a cousiderable distanco 
from the BuC'des Truands; the affoir seemed 
to become more ih’eam-like tbau ever; but 
one thing was clear: he was free, and his 
w^ lay unobstructed before him. 

How long a time bad elapsed during tho 
progress of these strange events, the absence 
'of his watch prevented his being able to tell. 
He guessed, however, that it could not be too 
late to find his uncle and Genevidve still 
stirring — Genevidve, towards whom his 
whole heart yearned as if years of pain and 
cruel absence had kept him from her. 

With a rapid step he proceeded to the 
well-known door. Suddenly, when about to 
ling, he remembered the signal which of old 
used to announce to her *£w coming; and, 
passiug on, he softly tiqiped at the window 
where she was wont to sit of an evening at 
her embroid^. 

How long it was since she had heard that 
sound! She was watching there now, but 
not for him ; her father was out, and she sat 
alone, waiting his return. Formeriy she 
used to fly to o|^ the door herself when 
that signal sounded ; now, with a voice she 
struggled hard to modulate, riie bade the old 
servant, Catherine, do so,‘while she oou- 
rinued to work, but with stitriies all of 
whirii must come out to-morrow. Gaston 
entering, stopped at the door, cmitemplatiug 
her in silence. 




■ l^eld belbre h#r, ring,-which, even in that 
. ’ >. She 'tdya.^ mailed '^' rriatioDship now dim place, gleamed and dashed like a mirror 
whenehe 'addi%Bi3i|a'liiin. ' in tbe^n. ^ r 

“Genevidrel” / ' « She^bnderiitood her position'now, though 

What was tliere in his mice that made her not how it came about. Qaston-^where, was 
toru her upward'? Something he? Lost to bet for ever, wher^er'he might 

strangely ’dlfl^Oent in that and in his &ce be. 'One thing before all oth'ersT pres^ted 
there omsi^vebeen, for M another instant itself to her; she must regain possessidn of 
his bro-wn-e^d hard was in the arms bh had the rbg, must free herselt from thh hated 
opened tolreceive her. . ' thrall of this-wMtch’s adection-r>anything~ 

anything on earth -was better than that. 

Mritnwhile the interview of the Marquise . She knew the only course to be adopted 
de '.Yaocrasson with the man of magic was was dissimulation ; and, though hcs* soul re- 
comO to an end, and once more she steps out coiled from the attempt, she must feign a dis- 
into the dai’k and squ.alid street. Ere she position to be won over to listen to his 
has proceeded far, she is conscious of a step deterted advaifces. 

behind her; she quickens her pace, the step She would not irritate him^ she would gain 
becomes more rapid, still faster and faster she time, and trust to find an opportunity to 
goes, still f{«ster and faster the step follows.'^ a^n her object. And thus temporising and 
She is about to run when a hand is mCtching, the day, whose wan light she was 
placed on her shoulder, and a hot breath only dimly conscious of for a few lioqrs, 


penetrates her veil. 

“ Do not shriek! ” a hoarse voice says, “ it 


passed away, and again night came. 

Ail that time she had, broken in bodv and 

... . •I ... a'.. 


is useless; I mean you no harm, only come spirit, passed crouched on the wretched 
with me quietly,” and the other hand grasps mattrass. Her gaoler had offered her food, 


She does shriek and struggle, but not long, 


but she had shrunk from it with loathing; 
and though she felt not the slightest disposi- 


for a thick mulSer is placed over her mouth, tion to eat, still the want of susienance, nnd 


and she becomes nnconscions. 


the sufferings, mental and physical, of her 


When the mai’quise woke from her trance, situation, had worn her down to a degree 
she found herseff lying on a miserable and of painful prostration. Far on in the night 
fillby mattrass, in a room which better she sunk into a troubled doze. A slight siir 
merited the appellation of a cellar. By the in the room aw'oke her; but she affected 
dim, flickering light of a wretched lamp, still to sleep, and with half-open eyes watched 
whose fumes added a fresh ingredient to the with cat-like vigilance, 
combination of loathsome odours which filled She saw her captor moving quietly about, 
the deii, she gradually distinguished the but rather as if in consideration for her 
objects that surrounded her, eS'rii and all slumber than as though fearing detection, 
partsiking of the same mean and disgusting What h.ad he to fear from herl She saw 
aspect. him, after casting a glance towards where 

She was alone, that was something, and, she lay, and listening to her respiration, take 
starting up, she looked round j when there— from the place where he kept it the fated 
close by the head of the pallet—sat a man' ring. He hesitated for a moment, .as if 
watching her. She shrieked, and hid her doubtful where to deposit it, then, with a 
face in her hands. ■ significant upward toss of the head, tliat 

“ Do not fear me,” said the voice that had said as plain as toss could 8.ay, “ While t have 
sounded in her ears just before she jjecame her safe, there is no danger for it,” he placed 
insensible; “ I would not harm you, ma belle, it in a little closet in the wall, and taking his 
ladoroyou!” and he tried to withdraw the hai^ left the room, locking the door after 
hands that covered her eyes. him. 

“Monster! I hate yon—do not approach With everv nerve on the stretch, the mnr- 
me—aw^!” ' quise listened for some minutes'; then, reas- 

“ Gently ; I tell yOu I love you—^loi’e you sured by the silence, she sl[irung with noise- 
passionately—but remember, you afe in my less rapidity from the pallet, and in a moment 
power; do not provoke me, fqr I am not was at tlie cupboard door; she' tried it, it 
patient. A nd what does not yield, 1 break.” yielded to her hand almost without an effort. 

Her utter, utter helplceanesa came across Again she listened, but the rapid beating of 
her stronger than aiiy other feeling, and she her heari; was the only sound that came to 


wept aloud, in passionate despair. 

“ Let me go, lor Heaven’s sake! for mercy’s 
sake let me go! What can you gain by 


Ifer ears. 'Within the rioset ifras a little box; 
this she took down and opened ; and there, 
encircled in.its own ligh^ lay the jewelled 


•sake let me go! What can you gain by encircled in.its own ligh^ lay the jewelled 
keeping me hero ? Only rele^e me, and X serpen^ coiled at the bottom, and glaring pp- 
swear to make yim rich for life?’ ward . at her with fts' malignant emerald 

‘‘ 1 may not be ro poor as I seem ; it is for eyes^ She clutehed it; the first step was 
your own sake I choose to keep you. Look gainCd; the liexf^the next she was spared 
here ! tliis is not a h^gw’s possession.” ■ the necessity of deciding on, by the sudden 
He took from soinC secret receptacle, and opening of the dodr, with an oath. No love 
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uow mai'ked the exnreMioi^ of, the-hi_ 

ruffian face, a* heTrtahed njwi^ her. .Shrifci:- 
iog; ehe crqaefied, atUl grasgihg lbs ting,. 
“Give it'qp, or. loruah you 
'‘Keverl.V 


think we shall like our new 

1 towns as witht pereons, wo 

oftsn maki? up our mind ahout.tn^m at the 

u-Ks „(«. .Sratglmce, : /; 

' rv^fTi > t:* I , ■ : Bruges, r tb|nk'by tJ>e look of it, win do. 

One bbw. of nis clenched fist onhet temple^ i Yes,; it aw tSo. l Wee the fiit-faced Flemish 
*hs tell» white and nerveless, at his feet^loldldren in ^eir Sunday clothes, because it is 
while the ribg dre^ped from her limp hand. tl^-ti|»e j^aod the watohundeer’s with hja 
The robber took it up; in, an instant his (windows full of unexceptionable horologiqal 
aspect'underwent a change; be gazed upon ' -r , .v, . 

the prostrate form with, despairing horror; 
lie seized lier in lus arro^ carried her to the 
light, bent over her with passionate exclaiiia- 
tions of tenderness and self-reproadi. She 


// 

/ 

I. 
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conundrums. I like tlie print-shops, full of 
local topography; and the tarts, and the bbn- 
bona, and the gingerbread. I like the bnxom 
proviueial dames, who exaggerate Parisian 
fashions, with their enormous criuoliues 
did not shrink from him now-^he did not' setting out rich silk dresses to the capacity 


turn her face from his—she lay unresisting 
in his arms—dead. 

AT BBUGES AND OSTEND. 

“Tir-ely!”—“G; E, C !”i—three notes of 
the common chord,—a crotchet, asemiquaver, 
and a dotted quaver iu duration, are sounded 
on the conductor’s brazen Vmglehorn, and the 
train bears u.s away from Ghent iu the direc- 
tiiui of Bruges, past market-gardens, the 
taste of whose ambrosial asparagus still lint 
gei s in our pensive mouths; over pastures, 
deliglilful not merely to the eye alone, but 
delirious in their ultimate form of pats of 
butter. We glide smoothly, partly because 
we dart straight forward, through a country ^ 
under gardeu-like culture, the very foot of 
the hecige which bounds the railway being 

i danted with a line of well-grown sorreL 
^eat brick cottages look at us cheerfully, 
and wish us a pleasant journey; though, for 
their part, they are perfectly content to re¬ 
main where they are, in the midst of their 
tiuy parterres of flowers, their little fields qf 
flax, peas, or corn, with grass walks round 
them, their bowers of wmnut and cherry- 
trees, tlleix thickets of alder and willow copse. 
Elat and rich the laud opens before us, as 
we penetrate successively to odd-named 
stations—^to Landeghem, Hansbeke, Aeltre, 
Bloeiuenuael, Oustcamp—and that is all. 
We liave just time to wonder how much 
cheeso must be mode, how many beeves 
fatted, what rivers and mountains of beer 
and bacon must annually be yielded by^he 
soil we are traverdug: when we reach, tlie 
Bruges station, an open inqlosore, exposed to 
drowning wlien it rains hard, to blinaing and 
choking with dust when it blows hard, and to 
fiyiiig when the sun entUes-down graciously 
on Belgium. . After a cramping on the rail- 
wa}' seat, it is better to walk to our hotel—; 
of course the excellent Fleur de B16-—if only 
fur the magnificent landlady’s sake, and the 
enticements of her able.ehef de euisiue. 

The porter by whdes eido we are walking 
into Bruges as he leisnrelj trundles our 
bandboxes on his wheelbarrow, allows us 
time to inspect the physiogpomy of tl* place, 
and to come to a conclueiou in our (fwn 
prorate mental council-chamber, whether,we 


of Monster-Green ballons, capable of taking 
eight or ten persons in or up. I like the 
family groups, composed of young and old, 
sitting round the windows, from which every 
bit of blind and curtain is removed, to gaze 
at the gaily-dressed folk who wander up and 
d\iwii. They gaze at me too; and I some¬ 
how think their foreman—grandmamma in 
an elaborate and blazing cap—r-pronouhees a, 
favourable verdict as I pa.ss, returning curi¬ 
ous peep for inquisitive glance, and amused 
simper for approving smile. I greatly like 
the novelties of costume. Cau anything be 
handsomer than the ear-rings and brooches 
of the farmers’ wives 1 bought, doubtless, at 
the corner-shop, kept by G. Do Vos, who 
inscribes himself not only Goud-smid and 
Zilver-smid, but Dlamant-zetter, to crown the 
whole.. How modest and becoming are the 
rich dai'k cloaks with the hood overshadow- 
ing, yet not concealing, the face!—a decorous 
garment for elderly women, a coquettish one 
for. the young and pretty. Certaiulj', when¬ 
ever the Parisian milliners are suflei-ing from 
an exhaustion of their inventive genius—a 
break-down which ought to surprise noboily, 
[•were it to occur—I recommend them to go to 
Bruges in search of ideas. There is a dear, 
stiff-starched cap, folded together in front 
into a peak, and protruding beyond the edge 
of the hat, which would cause a sensation at 
Longchamps. Another cap, radiating from 
the face around the inner ciroumference of 
the hat, is absolutely charming. Finally, I 
like the .beggars ; because it is certainly not 
a matter of duty to give alms to such mendi¬ 
cants 08 these, unless you choose to do so, 
for the w'him of the thing. Au amateur- 
beggar, iu a black velvet hood, is succeeded 
by a fleshy-visaged boy, who tells you that 
his mother is dead, and his father in some 
other blissful state, with a grin that beti'ays 
Ilia enjoyment of the hoax ns much as your 
own. 'When tired out with his following 
ypn, you take him by the shouldeis and turn 
him right-about-face backwards, on the pivot 
of his heels ; he laughs outright. Why, au 
hour afterwaj^s I encountered the very same 
bereaved prpban-boy driving a spruce doukuy- 
milk-cart laden with cans: whether his iuhe- 
ritance or his trnsl I hadnomeausof learning 
Tlie hands joined in supplication, the 
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ai^ii^^ve kiu to the of ^ 8<^4t€, or Club, hare' mustered 

fingers the grao^il; professional attitude, uuder' ^e asming in firOut of their 

the diguifi^ tbanka tiie oomplacept smile to himipd>-ro<^ Ou. one aide of tlifi aquiMpe 
showapprobatioi^of^ypnrbmevol^eondimi^ rises th^ Tbel^—a marrel af feil*, «id 
are veU worm any jrou ma 7 bestotr— etone toasonijr^ as arts several other tow^ in ! 
tliey c(m;wrt it into money fairly earned. Bruges—^nd froiia its airy , sumn^, the ! 
Tiie Bn»es| beggars raise be^aiy to the fanmcs chimes a^forth,an almout’^er^nual 
dignity of qiie of the fine arts., They ^e' td dsqvrer ^ notes, fi^lbne toe atmpsphere' 
begging wiUa the determination to excel, the mutae of b^. -^Are t^e^ any .chimes 
which are admire when Talmas and Mac- m Euro^ snperior tothose'of Btnges f Com- ! 
reac^ jtake to acting. Your dole is. the pared with them, the earilhm'of Bunkerque ' 
reward of merit, rather than the subait^ to is no more than a .tmklisg' cymbal, a thin- |j 
want. A female veteran, to whom a single voiced harpsichord!* Bound a comer, comes a ij 
centime was given, as a psychological experi- little girl clad in white muslin from top to !! 
mmit, was too well-bred to break but .into toe, with a lowing veil and a wreath of 
abuse of the niggardly donor, as a common- fiowers. She is accompanied by, I suppose, i| 
place beggar would have done, but took it as! her brother: a pretty boy with weU-eurled I, 
qmetly as if it had been a donbk-sou piece/ flaxen hair, in a skin-^nt pipk silk dress, I 
h^ny and many of the Flemish beggars do i^th a sheep-skin piotmresqoely wrapped ; 
not look upon the alms you give them exactly about his chest and loans. He is the t^re- 
as a g^tuitous offering. One good turn, they sentative of St. John the Baptist, ^ey 
thinlq deserves another, and they contrive to are followed by a servant bearing in bis arms j 
do it in their way. They firmly entertain, as a lamb, decked but with bright pink riblions. ' 
an article of iaith, the belief that the voice of They are going to their rendezvous at the , 

I the poor in behalf of the rich Im special influ- cathedral. For, to-day is the ffite of St. Sacra- 
I ence. In a Flemish cathedral, a woman once meht, and they are to take part in the solemn 
I begged me to give ber something, not for her- show. ! 

Belf,shesaid, but for another poor woman, who At various conspicuous points about the 

I had just been confined, and who bad not brea<l town, temporary altars, reposoirs, or re- 
I to eat; she would pray the Bon Dieu for me. posing-places (for the host) have been erected ,! 
I I gave her four sons which, she received and adorned with scenio columns, angels, ii 
thankfully, and immediately set about per- pictures, fiowers, candlesticks, s'teps, carpets, i 
foming ber part of the bargain. The two- and green branches. Near one of these, close | 
pennyworth of prayers were commenced and to a convenient comer, we will slop to see the 
concluded in my presence, that I might see procession jabs, especially as an obliging ,| 
I she had not cheated me; and I left the shop-keeper offers a chair for mademoiselle , ; 

church by so much richer and lighter than I to stand on, and raise herself above the j 
I had entered it. I like, too, independent of shoatders and heads of the crowd. The ' 
I economic reasons, the trifling and even infi- Theatre of the Passion, in the fair close by, ! 
nitesimal alms halntnally given by many-— under tbe direction of Messrs. John Klep- j 
themselves indigent^^ beggani,such as even sken, professors of jimnastlc (sic), have ceased { 
a single raw p^to. Half-a-dozen potatoe» tiieir ^rf<M*mances, to resume them as soon 
so obtained would prevent death from actual as the pious band of town-pilgrims have j 
starvation. defiled ont of sight into the ^poSite street I 


It is Sunday morning, bright and warm. The great bell also, in the Babelian beltiry, '! 

The streets are busy and bustling; tbe front which r^uires the united strength of ten 
parlours are gay with clean curtains, fresh able-bodied men to make it utter a sound, is ! 

flowers, and pot-plants, some of which, of booming away with all its might, bellowing i 

trailing habit, are grown suspended in large forth a deep metallu; roar vmich, yeu can 
sea-sheih}. The m^-servants look ont of fsel, communicates its vibration to something 
window with inquisitive and shiniim faces, within yon, while the chimes scatter forth 
The large ^regular square, Grande Place, is their fragments of tune wUb. m irregularity 
hung aU round vrith thick-clustered flags which g^es something of fhe wiidness of an 
of the Belgian tricolor, with its somewhat orgie to this oat-do«r religious ceremony. But, | 

sombre and ominous combinarion of black, ht^ i Here are the handsome cuirasriers on | 

yellow, and red, so different to the niety coid-lfladK eteeds ;* ond.here comes the band i 

expressed by tbe bright French triemor— of moontod musioianB on milk-wbite ditto, to | 
^ue, white, and red. The draped and mark, the contrast between harmony and |. 
mwned statuettes of the Virgin and Child Idarnghter. There are files of littie orphan- j 
behind the lamps at ^ corners of the etreets, children r^kg their prayer-books and 
look all jtbe framer in their faded fimery for dressed in the costume at three hundred 
having had the glass before them pqbshed yean agc> There are. large sUyer .lanterns 
clean. Smartly-dressed people are taking withllj^ed tapers on taU polen stretching 
their places at o^Conies and windows, whidh out of the stonach-girdlea of surplicea 
latter are iBafuluaW with lifted candles, beadlea I long tor one of those «ilver 
ij^ose insignificance it made apparent hy the lanterns to serve me as a halt-lamp my 
pliant sunshine dutside. The members of heretical home There are parties of prisgito 
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tossing incense in the air, followed'1^, 
banners of velyet, sil^ and j^ela; tho^are. 
crowds of little boys ringing, tiny baxkd-lwlliil' 
in cadepce, producing liy soond. ibe same 
effect on the ear as tM flnttemg bf a swarm 
of gnats has on the eye; there is a doable file 
of moi^ ''^'h shorn polls, sandaled feat, rope 
girdl^ brown cloth vestments, and'—I must 
take the liberty of adchng ns to these parti* | 
cnlar monks—shocking mkd neada, if there be ‘ 
any truli in pbrenologjr. | 

Then comes the priest who carries the 
host under a golden canopy borne by notables. 
His sacred ciiarge is rested on the altar; 
the chimes cease, but the great bell keeps 
going; every toll sounding like the discharge 
of a cannon. The pre8crn>ed jMrayers are de- 
voutlj' said; respectable, well-dressed, middle- 
aged men, drop down bn t)ieir knees on the 
hard pavement in the middle of the street/ 
The paternosters duly conelnded, the host is 
again borne beneath the gaudy canopy; the 
oiiimes resume their tinkling, and the pro¬ 
cession moves on, followed first by |;he burgo¬ 
master and the town authorities in their 
official costume, and then by great ladies ac- 
com 2 )anied by their bonnes in black hoods, 
.and then by the mass of the religious popula- 
tton, which constitutes.the majority. They 
are gone; they have disappeared from the 
1/right open Place, down the yawning throat 
of .a shady street. 

Are we dreaming 1 Have we seen a 
vision ? No; fOT here are the people pulling 
fhu altar to pieces and unfurnishing ite 
finery, as soon as it has served its purpose. 
The only personage in the multitudinous pro¬ 
cession who did not perfectly perform his part 
was the be-ribboned lamh. It would not go, 
and had to be pulled along with a string. They 
were maladroit not to choose a tame cot-lamb 
for the purpose. What destiny awaits that 
symbolic Iamb ? Will it be quartered and 
sold as vulgar butcher’s meat? Shall we eat 
any of its chops for dinner to-moirow 1 As 
likely as not; for it was a show lamh, fat 
and plump, and we are served with the best 
of everything. The neur de B16 skims the 
cream of the markets, even before, it comes 
to market, 

Patiently awaiting Jleur de K6’s diimer- 
tirae, quench we our thirst at the Ckffi Boy 
with a bottle .of delicious beer, the native 
nectar of Belgium, like that we had last 
night for the uneven price of .twenty-^bur 
centimes, or twopenca4ialfpenny rataus the 
tenth of a {>enny. What can be the Belpmi 
fancy for constantly ^vine odd centimes 
in diange 1 They are net M sufficient value- 
to offer to a writo nor to pat in the poor’a- 
box. ‘ 

Some beer, if you !plpie. No ? "VSliy ? ” 

“ We don’t sell beer^ itonsieur, tQl six in 
the evebing ; we don’t 'n;axd: comiami people 
to coi^e iu during the dsy.” 

“Good, my dear littla aristocrat of a 
wqjter, Iwas a common peisou, j.hen, yet' 


,te^y, w|>^ I had good beer, wt%, hnm 
analaread-iDd-butfcer, by gaslight; but |,am 
ah jOQ^ommon one this morning, hew fl^at 1 
pe^ you a ftanc for bad Seltzer watbr,' which 
you have qmilt in uncorking it. Hein ? " 

At ih the afternoon anybody vriib*i8 
anybtw^ drives to the Casino, the suburban 
eafe-vi^garden of a Philharmonic ^ciety,. 
w!texe % sjfiendid assortment of ladies’ and 
duldren’s toDettes—with the wearers of the 
dmeee inside them, be it understood—sit 
under the shade of flowering trees around a 
trellised temple of harmony, listening to 
Sunday eveniim mnsii^ regardless of the 
anathemas of Exeter Hall. Ibe most re- 4 
markable performance on . the present occa¬ 
sion was an eclogue sung by a couple of rival 
:^ghtingales, accompanied by an excellent 
l^d, with such loud, clear, and long-drawn 
notes, that yon might fear tbty were singing 
themselves (to death. But when the concert 
was over, they were at it again, to settle the 
question who waa the champion vocalist of 
the grove. It was of no use awairing the 
issue of a stru^Ie that promised to last all 
night, and longer; so we passed up the end¬ 
less overarching avenue which emMwers the 
road after its departure .from Bruges. The 
mists were rising fast from the canal, and 
wearied sight-seers wwe glad to rest their 
eyes in sleep behind the dense obscurity of a 
paper-rolling window-blind, in addition to 
the ordinary enrtain of calico. 

“ Tir-ely ! ” Prom Bruges to Ostend by 
rail is nothing but a butterfly’s flitting over 
meadow laud. In winter you might believe 
yourself skating over the ditch-ice In a sledge 
of larger dimensions than usual At the 
Ship Hotel you will lodge and live well; but 
Ostend life is rather peculiar. As a packet 
port, it is like other packet ports, but duller 
§nd with less variety. It is a fortified town 
of apartments to let^ well peppered with 
sand within and without, and eompose'd of a 
set of rectangular streets, many of them bor-' 
dered by stunted lime-trees, whose heads are 
shorn into the shipe of haycocks. The land 
api^oach is over drawbridges and solid 
arched gates, which do not give too much 
room to pass; wd therefore, when going in, 
take care not to meeit on market-miys the 
herds o{ pannier-ladeh donkeys thronging 
out, whose impetuosity to get home to their 
thistles sweeps every obstacle before them. 
There is no rural scenery around Ostend; 
nothing but a sandy flat, withoutii hillock to 
va^ i^ exce^ the image of dnnes that rise 
in defiance of the angry ocean. From the 
town you cannot get a glimpse of the sea ; 
and yet, dnriog the seasmi, a medley of three 
thousand afrangers, comprising a large ad¬ 
mixture of Teutonic and Slavonic elements, 
oT^r-ruu the phtcie,sometimes thankful if they 
can be accommodated with a bed under a 
dming'table. Out of the sepsou, Ostend 
would be a capital plaoe whenever you want 
to learn a language or get thi'oiigh a heavy. 
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de«it<f^liDg literary task. . The'one <>^<iltioQ to j^rtvate‘gra The 

som^^eet, the Bue de.Qoai, and the t^o Bi^dTes Bel^'ea lay a heavy tax on admirers 
respeetatde iquaves, the ;<|trande Blace and eeole^asticfd <trt - ' & ' t, . 

'.the'Qfain Market, are thdii e4iialiy duU Ind f Th^; i^e d^h^erv.-’thini^ in Be%iatn that 
dea^l*' Theft‘"'is not tha^ slights pr^Xt wight hS tmadgw fbr*the better ; fox.lhstanee 
for an inland excursion. On the OoMt there Oertain ydnng ^dies’ schools have. t(^ great 
is nothing to distract youT att^dti^h^h^heiv'^ )f^ei^laa<% to prisons, both'in' h^terial 
.side, but long lines of sand-hills stretching ^ eoustractroh' and in nttmagement. High 
foi* away into uivisttnlity, The Qystj^>pMk; vrails^ that e^^e. the sun, inclosed edurt- 
and the lobster-pai-k are the nearest s^proara yards and thiokfy-sdreeued gardena,aft more 
ft zoological gardens. The only seaside j likely to affeot pupils Vith the home-disease, 
pr<tj^ehade, faced at low water by IxakA, than ft' cheer their spirits or promote their 
nrm sands, and commanding an extensive health. What sense is there ^ the etiquette 
iuarine horizon, is really a digue or break- j observed, as at Glient, that young girls must 
Sivater, built of brick, to prevent the | be concealed ? Thkt they must not walk 


DuUb 01 uriCK^ w w <;uu<;e»ivu i xnvb muBb iiob wsiiiv 

seafrom swallowing up the town. The out, even in f(&mid procession, except to mass 
.. digue, whose surface farnMies an ever dean or confession, through the streets of the cityl 

. «1 • - . Sj*. _ __ It _ ^ _ .i _ . I mt. ^ A J. _ t_' _ t t?t__.5... t»_ .’t S 


:^d dry pavcmeuty.'Wltli a gentle slope down That, to have a half-holiday at a dismal place 
ft the sands, is really a beautiful wdk, and called a baminagn^ almost as isolated as the 
is the centre and the sum of the Osteiid I {irison peusionnat itself, thi^ must be'diivein 
.. l^eties. Invalids who cannot budge far for out of town in doft vigilantes,— hackney 
exercise, nan still inhale the sea-breeze here; one-horse coaches, with most moderate fhres, 
idlers , may be amused by the airs and graces —and be treated during their journey to aud 
of the vinftrs, and by the Indicrons freedom fro, and during their stay in the county, ns if 
which people often allow themselves when theywefean Old Baileyjury out for their Suu- 


which people often allow 
they ore cohScious of beini 


lid Baileyjury out for tl 
Epping rorest! Put 


their Suu- 
t naughty 


th^ ore conscious oi being away from nopie. day airing m npping r orest! I'at naugiity 
, . /rae requu'emeuts of the heterogeneous con- girls into spinning-houses and sequeatratiun, 
lieourse are impartially attended to; the Etab- as mucli as you like,and for as long as you like; 
^s^ment des Bains is an unfailing resource for but for good girls, the hope and ornament of 
all. Hungry folk can betake themselves to the their homes,—ijoor pretty little dears!—why 
restaurant, which bccimies one wing; andifyou inc.n’cci’ate them ill close confinement, at 
haft no other mode oAntroducing yourself to least before they have done something to 


haft no other mode of introducing yourself to least before they have done something to 
lil^y people, you can always ask tvhether the deserve it? I would not send a child of 
. ‘Vaicr Is cold to-day.. For the foreign dames mine ft such a conveutual establishment, to 
and demoisellesjglass screens are raised across have her spirit broken and lier health en- 
the digue, to prevent the winds on either side feebled, 1 am answered that it is the custom 
from visiting them too roughly; while the of the country, long established; that it is 
dames and degioiselles themselves are as- part of the peculiar'views of the dominant 
sembled for the benefit of the native men- religious party; that such an education 
dicants. accords with the destiny wiiich devofts a 

If you return ft France either vifi the large numbjBr of females to a monastic or 
semi-aead, prostrate towns, Hieuport and, semi-jncinastic life ; aud tliat English people 
Fames, to Dunkerque, or by rail to IdU&* have 'po right to make obser'vations lifter 
beware how you take trith you, in the first rendering themselves the laughing>«tpck of 
place, publications offensive to the IVench Europe by straining at the gnat of a Sunday 
authorities, — aud abominable libels are band, while whole caravans of camels are 
printed in Belgium—and secondly, tobacco, swallowed without a symptom of face-making, 
cigars, or snuff. A cargo of either will get But, recrimination is ho reply; and before 
you into trouble, or cause you vexation. A embarking a daughter to be educated abroad, 
word might be said about the Flemish I would firSt ascertain, among other things, 
pictures in the churches which, you ought to the aniount of air, light, exercise, and food to 
see^—the Van Eyclm, the Memlings, the Pro- be allowed her. / May I recommend this 
buses, Ind so qp, bUt their extortionate precaution to Eiiglish parents 

keepers render the subjwt painful. Pictures - --t.. . 

^ are veiled with green baize curtdins, m order i Kowreadw iHciae Iflv* SiiUiuzs and sixpence, neatiy- 
.,to extract tT*enty-sou pieces flrotti travellerii’! bound in detli, • ' . 

fiK-ir'fbSrfifnSt'to THb‘ THERTEENTH VOLUME 


are veiled with green baize curtdins, in order re 
',to extract tv|^enty-sou pieces flrotti travellerii’! bound in 
b^kets, under tne pretence of preserving the mTT-|4^ 
bidden tveasore. 1 blushed with disgust ft 
see, at Bruges, the tombs of Chatdes the ' 

Bash, snd' Mary of BurgundVj blockaded by a 
shabby wooden screen, on which was a notice 
that tne guardian had orders not ft opeh the Con^ii 
door untu he bud received firom every visitor 
a ten-sou bi^f^ the, Conunittee of Bepairs, [ 
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peh the Containiiur tbo Numben WIii^. between the Niiietecntb 
nr of'jnnuniw Kudtho'rrwlMiw^ July, Xigjfateen Hundred 
reud.Klftycix.-. . .i:..'.! 

repairs,. .(jomplete^sets ofHonseholit'Wordainayalwaysbelwd. 


The Eight of TranWe^g Articles from Hotrsisobb Ottbsw t'eterved the Jjuihore. 


riitlUicilait)uOae«,Xs.ia WiOlBcteBStwec Sonli.Stnud. rnutedtrStueui a Kraut, Whitrmiu'r. Loaitna. 
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EGO ET BALBUS. 

It was this man and his friend who per¬ 
vaded Arnold’s Exercises and other works of 
the like nature in my school days, and caase<r 
me to hate them from the first; they were 
always putting themselves in out-of-the-way 
circumstances, and demanding to have their 
position rendered into the finest Latin. 

Ego et l^lbuB were about to take a journey 
(with diligence) across the hither Alps ; were 
on the point of saiUug over to Syracuse in a 
five-banked galley ; were revolving in their 
minds a banquet of lampreys to the senators 
at a thousand sestertia a head; were puffed 
up with what they knew about the freedmau 
of Gains Gracchus’ mother-in-law ; were the 
unprofessional augurs (and they bored us a 
good deal) of everything that was about to 
happen iu the State of Home ; were the 
peculiar oracles of intelligence of all that h^ 
taken place, fiom the very earliest times, in 
the palace and the senate, and iu the pro¬ 
consulate of the Falkland Isles, and every 
o1 her oracle was wrong. Once, and once only, > 
it happened that Balbus (thank goodness!) 
died of a malaria fever that he caught in Ae 
Pontine marshes, and I really began to think 
I liad got rid of liim ; but, a few pages after* 
wards Ego et Balbus quietly turned up 
again, 8i)iping some wine of Cyprus that had 
been bottled m the consulship of Plancus, 
and setting everybody to rights as usual; 
history, public opinion, universal testimony, 
the creed of ages, I had to sweep away in a 
single sentence of iudifferent Latin, with all 
the principal words crowded^ to the end of it, 
just as children keep their biggest sack-a-bobs 
to the last, and all upon the private authority 
of the ])repo8terou3 Ego et &ilbuB. 

When 1 left school and became an university 
man, 1 fiatteied myself that 1 bail done with 
these gentlemen, (“whose foible was omni¬ 
science,'') .altogether. Alas 1 I then began to 
meet E'o et Balbus, for the first time, as a 
livuig firm—whereof Balbus was the Co. 
the sleepiug partner, upon whose credit the 
whole concern existed. The moineutons 
political question which then happened to be 
convulsing the Union Society, was, whether 
Peter the Great’s foster-mother was a Mora- 
viati. One of the junior nobility was kind 
enough to rise, with arm extended and gown 


folded after the first classical models, and 
I inform tlie honourable house, upon his houour 
of the actual and not to be doubted fact : 

“1 waive my hereditary rank,” he said, 
“and stake my veracity—^the veracity of a 

E ' rate gentleman—^upon this matter, for I 
ft from my noble Ather himself.” 

I need not say that Ego et Balbus carried 
it by au overwhelming minority, Balbns^ 
indeed, is almost always the Mrs. Harris of 
assertion, and exists only in the imagination 
and for the corroboiation of Eigo. He is in 
very great demand with the party who oppose 
themselves systematically to public opiuion, 
and there is, happily for them, an unUmited 
supply of him. The government is, at all 
times, under the greatest obligations to 
Balbus; Ego is always ready with iunu- 
merable cases which entirely disprove the 
assertions of its calumniatora, and put tbiogs 
in quite another view than tinit which they 
appear in to the world iu general. Uehapimns 
to have a friend (one Balbus) very poor, very 
proud, very wise, who has beuefi tied the counti y 
by bis writing for half a century, whom the 
prime minister himself called upon iu his 
garret—just os the Bight Honounible Henry 
.^yle called ujxin Addison—and blessed him 
in the name of the people of England, and 
bestowed upon him three hundred a-year for 
life. Ego remembers, as if it were yesterday, 
the top^iug gratitu^ of a poor deserving 
fellow in the war deparimeut (one Balbus), 
who was made a bead clerk, with goodness 
knows what salarjr, purely on account of his 
sagamty and diligence. !^o knows au 
instance of a tax being remitted in favour of 
a penniless patentee (of the name of Balbus), 
for a most usefol invention, by a committee 
of sympathising officials, who piud the mouey 
out or their own 'pockets. “ I could cite,” 
says Ego (with perfect truth), “ a hundred 
omer such examples of ready assistance 
which government has held forth to talent, 
and of munificent reword which it has be¬ 
stowed upon humble merit.” Balbus’s testi¬ 
mony, too, is by no means confined to the 
excellency of ithe executive of his own 
country. He knows, from his own personal 
observation, that the abbess and nuns of 
Minsk were dealt With rather lenieutly than 
the reverse; and that, the late Emperor of 
Bussiu was distioguMed for mil^ess of 
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dumuAtoxind Christian aeutimeuts. Balbqt 
fonphAd AljBo one a benevolent board in*- 
(gtituted by the of NaplreL to examine 
into the ot^ of prisons tbrougnout his do¬ 
minions; andhelcBoers ventilatioh', oomfort^ 
i^nd scientide amosaments to aboQnd in them 
all, for the benefit of every polilieal captive. 

I JOurmg ^e late war, this oonntty was 
, positively teeming with,accurate, Ego| and 
i triampbantly disproving Bolbi. Balbiim wa^ 
genermly on service ; and sending, by every 
post) actual facta, sir,” to Ego, as they oc¬ 
ean^. While the correspondents of every 
other journal, lihiglibh and foieign, and of 
whatever sect or paity, weie unanimous in 
, their censure of the delays, mismanagement^ 

I nepotism, ignoianoe, and imbecility of our 
, government at home, Balbus was steady in 
I lia praise. He rould see nothing but men 
I with a siiperfioity of clothing, ifweliijig in 
comfortable wooden houses, and sipping ready 
ground and roasted coffee at their ease. He 
was ui the trenches, where things occurred 
precisely different from what ibolish ^ople 
at home were led to believe; he was in the 
light cavalry charge at Balaclava himself, 
aud must be allowed (said Ego) to Juiow 
something about the Cardigan question. He 
was In the hospital at Scutari from the very 
fimt, and found everything clean and comfort¬ 
able until the Times commissioner came and 
made a distnibauce there, where he wasn’t 
wanted; (Balbus generally knew some- 
I thing about the Times commissioner and 
I correopendent, ‘‘personally, sir,” and could 
' tell something about them, if he chose, which 
would shut u}> those channch of false intel¬ 
ligence at once). He was iu the Line, aud 
I had, upon his honour, a profusion of luxuries. 
He wab iu the Guards, and on the Staff, and 
had nothing for four asd twenty hours to 
8ul«ist upon, except a mnall piece of elder 
wood Lh<it had been steeped in mm. He had 
paid particular attention to the cavalry, end 
I —with the drawbacks incidental to a st^ of i 

I war—he had never seen horses better pro- 
' Tided for, than theirs. As for as his (Balbus’s) 
observation went, he could not but record it 
as his opinion that both the government at 
home and the commanders abroad rather 
neglected their own relatives and connexions 
from feelings of delicacy, and went out of their 

I way to j>r<^ote unaristocratic desert. With 

II regard to diplomacy, he would say he had 

I, the honour of the fi-iendsliip of a much ma¬ 

ligned Lord, and' that a more afiablei^ tym- 

I patbisi^, and unassuming minister did not 
I exist. going about indeed, during th^ 

' whole campaign, with Balbus’s letters in his 
I hand, was a new horror added to wai'. 

I Ego Las a sincere pity for simple Ignorant 
I folk^ who are led away by mere appearances, 

I evidences, and results; am perhaps it is his 
noble and generone nature which always 
piompts him to side with vsiy small minori- 
I ties. He haa a firm belief tluit the province 
and the interest of all public organs of 

I 


intalligeiice is to lie as mu^ aa possible, 
and that one wmrd of l^lbtu is bettsr than 
a column of pmted facts. He has a largs 
clerical acq^otanoe (of the Balbi family), 
of gnat piety and laming, not one of 
whom has received a less meed of their 
merit than a canon’s stall He knows an 
entire regiment (the Balbi Bufik) Where 
there is no sneh thing as jobbing or specu¬ 
lating upon eommissimia, and where i the 
regulation prices are never exceeded. He has 
a humble mend (Ego is generally most mu¬ 
nificently ominected, and hand in glove with 
the House of Lords and all the landed gentry, 
as appears idmndantly in bis convcrtiatiou 
and anecdotes), who is a parish doctor—one 
Balbus, M. B. GL 8. <—■ who has a hundred 
pounds a year for attending a mnglo district 
Ilf two thousand souls, wito medicines pro¬ 
vided by the Board of Guardians, and who 
is oonsimred by the county &milies as quite 
one of themselvea He has an intimate 
acqnainta&oe with a Ixindon magistrate 
(Alderman Balbus) who has put the whole 
wife-beating bttsineas before him in its proper 
light. “The actual facts, sir” (one of Ego’s 
most favourite eleiichers), “ are, that it is the 
woman’s fault nineteen tunes out of twenty; | 

that she is not beaten at all; that if she is, 
she likes to be beaten; and that any attempt 
to procure a separation would be tho small 
end of the wedge for uiichristiauiriug the { 
whole country.” , 

Ego et Balbus on political and social ques- I 
lions are pretty well understood by this time i 
There was a good deal of mistaken delicacy I 

at first on the part of the general public, as | 

to whether it was correct to contradict 
or to question the accuracy of his omniscient 
friend, as a matter of personal politeness , 
but the two at last grew insupportable ^ 
^8 House of Commons got hold of Balbus ; > 
,but bad soon to let him go again. “1 
hold in my hand,” said Ego, rising in. his 
place firom the ministerm heQche% “ th*' 
proofs, the written proofs, of our jierfect 
arrangements at Balaclava. 1 am not going 
to disdose the writer’s name, indeed, to 
a nation excited to fury by a hireling press ; 
but will content myself with calling him 
B — Lieutenant B--—.” But, the opposi¬ 
tion were not going to stand that sort of 
thing; and, on the very next nicht, to do them 
justice, they held in weir hands iriiole reams 
of oommonications from tfteir Balbus, giving 
quita a different account of Crimean matters. 

In private life,* however, and upon do- 
m^c, Utonuy, and general matters, the two 
feieuds are aa paramount as ever. They 
know someduog starti^ about the Emperor 
of the French b^na his aoeession; and when 
you have heard that, they can tell you some¬ 
thing else about thaHB^iresi. Ego nenally 
whispers titese partienkn ondm' ala breath, 
as ii gendarmes were behind the door: and 
upon the anthorily, of couree, of his reliable 
foreign friend, Mohsirar BalbA 
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^ tUon^k^d teen, moet of &em Frusskns, were' 

" ijeent tosnppressit. ' 

• r When. Mau^^m was attacked. General, 
. M—■ repulB<^,.the iSeseiaus ftpm the Neckar 
side,, near SSfierthal, whHe I defended the 
^Ino Bid^.agMnst the Prussians. The flea- 
sians retji^ directly; but the fight with the 
Frusaiaua i^ted, with intervals ,of cc^irse,! 
for three, days and three uighta ' jhough. in*| 
this ^hlikd we upper hand, other events of the 
Btriuxle forced us to quit Mannheim, and fall 
bhotnpon the important fortress, then unfi¬ 
nished, of Itastadt. My regiment, which had 
been chiefly composed of the inhabitants of 
Mannheim, dtsbt^ed itself on our departure 
from that to^n, and ,I had nothing to do in 
l^tadt but m^e myself generally useful, 
until, when I was at tfie gate, departing from 
the fortress, I was detained by ilte soldiers, 
and appointed by them chief of the general 
staff; which posdtiou burdened me with the 
defence of the place against the Prussians. 
To a public fresh from reading about Se^s- 
topol, 1 sltaU say nothing of our little siege 
of Hastadt. We made sallies, and endured 
bombardments; but it was niireasonable that 
siii: thousand men should be left to tbefr fate, 
without proper provisions, in an unfinished 
foiiress, lor the defence of which even twenty 
thousand would not have been foix:e enough. 
Oiu;,little army was, moreover, disorganised, 
and' the relief promised us iu a fortnight, 
was thought about no more. We did all 
.. thfdb was possible; and, after a siege of 
four weeks, when the comteander-in-chief 
of the Pnissians, General Count G—, 
summoned the fortress to sui-render, and 
assured us that oui* case was hoj^ess, for 
that there was no sign whatever of an effort 
for our rescue, we asked.leave, before giving 
him an answer, to send out beyond bis lines 
persons who might see wh^, hope the garri¬ 
son could think itself entitled to maintain. 
This leave was given, and 1 went, accompa¬ 
nied by a Prussian officer, Count S—, and an 
old woman of a major of our, own. We 
travelled through Baden to Constance, and 
assured ourselves that the gaiTiaou of Bastadt 
had been, a fortnight ago, left to its fate by 
the revolutionary army. The gaxrisou, there¬ 
fore, empowered me, after my.Jteturn, to sur¬ 
render oiAthe best conditions 1 could but 
on some conditions, be they what they might, 
to surrender , before nightfall Many of the 
soldiers had become as um-uly and as selfish 
us the meaner sort of men become on botutl 
a sinking ship. , ^^. stores had been »H day 
ravaged by pjunoem's. At night, nobody 
could say whether, by some desperate wretch, 
the Prussians might not,be let in, and th® 
defenders of tlie lortpess, tt»ate<l, not as tl>e 
garrison of a sun'ei]4ere4it<^n, but of a town 
taken by storm. * 

Prussian General bed unwilling 

to accede to my sugge^ioh that we sboiild 
negotiate for our capitulation with the Grand 
Duke of Baden, a mure merciful man than 
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the Priiice of Prussia was supposed to be. 
The necessity for an immediate surrender 
made the surri^nder almost unconditional. 
Some favourable ppiuts were, however, con¬ 
ceded in the few-conditions written by the 
General Couut'G— himself; namely; that we 
should be tteated as prisoners of w.-u-; Uiat 
martial law should nut be used .againrt.ns ; 
and that, “only a few of the rlngle^ars 
should be submitted to an ea^mlnktiQst.” 
The general promised to use his personal 
influence with tlie grand duke, ifi a way 
favourable to the g^rison, and said he would 
remember me especially, if I cadked the sur¬ 
render to be affected throughout, without 
conflict or disturbance. In au tjiat iio said, 
apd afterwards in all that be did, I believe 
Count — meant well, and felt well, as au 
honest gentleman. 

All having been arranged, the general, 
after he hud written dpwn the terms of 
the capitulation, rode away, as I was told, 
to the Prince of Prussia. He did not re¬ 
turn : but there came, instead of him, a 
major of his staff, who said that he had 
powers to sign on his behalf. Knowing 
that there was much work to be done by a 
commander who h:id to organise among troops 
widely scattered, the prompt occupation of a 
tow'n, I did not mistrust this substitution. 
Now, I believe, that it was meant to save 
the general from pledging his name to pro¬ 
mises which it was. thought inconvenient to 
fulfil. In the afternoon, therefore, we'marched 
out to lay down our arms. Meansof eseapewere 
offered to me by a friendly family. But flight 
at such a moment would of coui-se have been an 
act of baseness. Yet, had I fled, 1 might have 
been fit for the frieiidsliip of a knot of men 
living by revolutions, and moat careful nut 
to die by them, who said that I had received 
amillion of florins as the price of Ihisladt, and 
that 1 was living at ease iu Spain. I being, 
when they said this,-at Bruchsul pining iu a 
solitary prison. 

On our way to the gates, I rode across 
the Bastadt market-place, and could nut 
help laughing at sight of the town-ball 
decked out with the grand duke's colours, 
and the piayor and corporation on tlie bal¬ 
cony all ready to repeat, with a few modifi- 
oations, the same speeches they liad made 
but a few mouths ago to the victorious people, 
“Good bye, comrades,” I cried to them ; 
“the wind is changing, but your sails 
are, admirably trimmed.” A battalion of 
militia surrounded me with words of heai'ty 
sympathy, as if 1 were airemiy going to be 
shot; fo;: that fate was to be expected for us 
ringleaders. 

Arrived at the last barrier of the fortress, 
I found, contrary to stiptilation, the Prussian 
troops already, upon tffie glacis. 1 cried out 
against this, and turned my horse. A Prus- 
mau lieutenant-colonel shouted to me, “ You 
shall not return; stfiy here.” “.I go,” I said, 

“ to ensure oriler; ” ainl rode back, followed 
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with insulting exclamations In this spirit the- 
whole act of stirrendfer was met. 1 forbear 
details. Arms having been laid down, we were 
led by an officer and a strong gaaid through 
the main ditch into the largest of three 
forts of Eastadt. Our horses were taken 
from us, note being made of them, and of 
tlieir owners* names ; my carriage witli our 
luggage, since it could not follow through the 
ditch, had gone round by the town gate, 
where it whs plundered by the Prussian sol¬ 
diers. The commandant, however, who was 
abiaveand honest major, procured restitu¬ 
tion. The fortress not being known to the 
J’rassians, they were at a loss bOw to find 
quarters for us of the generfft staff; and we 
veie kept waiting till dark before a locked- 
up wooden bariack. At last, there came up 
a Baden man, an officer, who for his petty 
t}raimy had been both turned out and cud¬ 
gelled ny his troops. “ So! ” he said, “ I can 
find fitter quartei-s than this barrack for the 
gentlemen of tlie staff” By Ins directions, 
wo were led through a dark postern down a 
stone staircase to the lowest casemates; 
namely, those which served for the defence 
of the main ditch. Two little dens weie 
theie assigned to us; while, on our right 
baud, two hundred men were driven and 
penned like sheep i'l the casemate situated 
in the escarpe beneath the courtine. These 
jJacos, never meant for human occupation, 
wei e dripping with water, and the unpaved 
floois weie sinqilj ]iools of mud. With niglit- 
lall, heaw ram set in, and the wind blew 
tiirough tlie open loopiiuh s, so tliat, nlthough 
tlic'-e events weie li.ippciniig in the mid- 
®iimmer season—for which reason many of 
ns were clad tliinlj—we were very cold, and 
we felt severely t he w ant ot sti aw, light, bread, 
and water—severely, but not seriously. We 
I’liose to keep ouiselves alive with song ami 
1 lughtcr. isonie oi us hod good store o( 
iigai-s about us, and we bore our trouble 
well until w'e (iiojtpMl oue by one into 
our beds of mud, and elejit. 1 did not like 
to throw injselt on the ground without 
some little ciicumspection, and lighted a 
match, to get a hiicf glimpse of the comer 
1 had clioseii. A pair ot fine large toads 
lookid at me grav(dy with their brilliant 
eyes, wheieat my exelarnatioiis awoke several 
sleepeis, ot whom one oi two could tell oi 
mysterious touches on the face and bands 
■\\emadeno great Rtii,nnd I went to bed 
upon two majois. They, being sound asleep, 
1 laid my head on oue and my feet on the 
olhtr, without putting them to any incon¬ 
venience. 

Next moming, we were all in wretched 
jilight. Major W—always the trimmest man 
<if the whole staff,-tvas chattel ing with fever, 
moaning in TYeiich for collee, i oaring in 
I’olish for destruction upon Prussians Many 
of onr men had taken, on the last day of 
tiiefr liberty, unwi.se diaughts off the sour 
Baden wine, and were enduring agouils of 


thiret; while the whole atmospb^ vraa 
tliick and Sultiy from the breathing and 
smoking of *o many people in so damp and 
narrow s den. The door was thundered at for 
water, and at last thePrnssian sentinel bronght 
UR a bucket full, and set it on the staircase. 
Dirty as this water wras, there was a ruth 
for it—a fight lor it. Many poor felloVa 
crept back unsatisfied, with parched'liiis aUd 
''throbbing heads. All this was little in ac¬ 
cordance with the promises of General G— 
and the accepted terms of the capitnlatiob, 

I wrote, therefore, a note to him in pencil, 
asking for dog's allowance, simply straw and 
water. Towards night, we got plenty of 
water, fend some very bad bread. We had 
made friends with some Prussian soldiers, 
who procured for us a jug of wine, Tlie 
cigars still held out, and we held out too, 
singing ouifeclves to sleep, as de^autly as 
ever. 

On the momii^ following, my note |jfoi- 
dueed its effect. We officers of the staff wete 
ordered up to two small casemates situated 
on the berme of the mam rampart. The 
I>erme being the brim of the main ditch on i 
the escarpe, these casemates were above 
ground, and reasonably dry. Their loop¬ 
holes were glazed, and a large window 
that opened on a little yard lying between 
them gave sufficient air and light. Straw, ' 
and a few coverlets and small comforte ' 
obtained for money, mad? this place of 
dnrance tolerable enongh. In the course of i 
a few more days, also, onr fclatioiis with tlie 
Prussian soldiers underwent considerable I 
change. They had l>een taught to regard 
the riemoentts as ruffians; they found that^ 
if misguided, our common soldiers (with ex¬ 
ceptions such as are to he found on both 
sides) were, on the whole, brave and kindly 
folk, sons of farmers and others—persons, in 
fact, of the same rank with themselves; while 
the leaders who misguided them—if it must 
be that they did misguide—^^’ere gentlemen, 
in fact, more courteous and humane than 
many of the officers they were themselves 
ocensLomed to obey. They found tliat we 
had treated kindly all the prisoners Me had 
in Bastadt. Good-will sprung up, therefore, 
between ns aud many oi the men appointed 
to keep watch about us. This happened the 
more easily, since, of the regiments that had 
been brought ngainat us, several were noto¬ 
riously disposed to sympathise udth our 
opinions ana efforts, and had been marched 
to Baden, with the eannou, ready loaded, at 
their backs. One regiment, not to be quelled, 
was disarmed upon the road aud marched 
back into Prussia. 

We were roost annoyed by the conceit of 
the young officers, lieuteuautR aud othei-s, 
M’lio took jfieasure in coming among us to i 
enforce homage, add, at a cheap rate, prove | 
tlioir dignity by a safe insolence ton an Is 
their elders and their betters. Majoi W., 
commandant—^though he was firml} ot opinion 
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that onght t#) be diot—knowing what One of the next men shot, wae our governor 
the 'teniaB of the capitulation bad been, did of Bas^t, whom at the thae t found it hard 
,’«U that he could to ascure Bome approaich ta to .fbrgive fw having resktcid every request 
ft fulfilment of them. He bchavra like a to deetroy his papers before the entiy of .the 
geatleman and a Christian ; and we honoured enemy into the town. He would not, he said, 
h^t thou|^rWe. did wish thac he had u(^ bum historical documents; and so ho left 
held it psrii of his Christian doty them to be seized, and to furnish evidence 

to preadti' Jtumons to ns about ow sins, enough for the destruction of a score or two 
MvaoDCCiSins 'to our people in the difBrent, of lives. The governor was follow^ to the 
forts 1)8i8tions. Once, when some of the fatal ground an‘oId colonel. bullets 
priBQi«»i, weie Aot while in the act of carried far away, a piece qf his'.iidktffl with 
escMMtigi the major made sermons of their one of his long ^y locks'^attarii^ to it. 
bodies, ordering them to be placed upon Prussian soldiers brought us^tld^s of 
boai-ds and exhibited in all the prisons. . tiiese things as we endeavpiu^, to be 
llie revolution being qpenched, and the cheerful in' oi^ casematea 0^ smvaut 
people utterly qurile£ no compulsion to had dressed some rough boards into a table 
mercy pressed upon uie conquerors. The and bancfaes, upon which we played at chess 
^vernment of Baden, conscious that it had with figures made of bread. The victuals 
provoked the outbreak by its own mismur allowei^ being very bad, and the con- 
nagemeut, and being really in the hands of ditions'Under which the men lived fearfully 
kindly m^ was inclined to clemency. The unwholesome, great mortalit;^ arose among 
Prince of Prussia and his adherents, glad of them—pent in tne cells to which we had at 
an opportunity, off their own ground, of in- first been taken; but of us, none became ilL 
fiicting a severe blow on the German demo- We were better lodged; and a doctor, one of 
crats, without pnttingithemselveB to any in- our fellow-prisoners, had wisely counselled 
convenience, urged severity. The promises of us to make free use of cherry brandy. We 
General Count G. were set aside as informal, bad among us no small store of learning, 
.being given without reference to a superior wit, and knowledge of the world. Old Colonel 
authority, that of the Priuce, who was at the K. bad seen a good deal of service during the 
time present iu Baden. Nothing more was French war, to which his scars boi-c honour- 
said of us as prisoners of war; we were able witness. He had sojoumed for a long 
treated and spoken of as captured male- time in Constantinople, and in several sta- 
factors. Court-martial law was put in force tions on the coast of Africa, whence he came 
a^nst us, aud oqg judges were Prussians— to France. He had been on his way through 
^cers and soldiers of the regim.ents we Baden to his home, adiere he liad wife and 
had been fighting with; men who had children, when he was made, by the revolu- 
seeu their friends and brethren fall under tionary government, colonel of the Hungarian 
flnr balls, who themselves caiwied wounds of legion. We disliked his Austrian manners, 
our inflicting. and a too subservient way towards our con- 

Espechdly were the Prussians eager for qnerors; but, he was a brave man never- 
the punishment of sudi.of their own country- theleas. K.’8 adjutant was a hungry fellow 
men, officers in their army, as had partid- yJko could never wait for dinner, and was 
pated in tlie Baden outbreak. As I was noisy in his sleep; for the last-mentioned 


known to have been at one time in the crime he was banished of nights to an ad- 
Prussian service, I was one of the first men joining compartaient of our casemate, where 


called before the judge. It was not credited he talked to his Fanny, questioning ber con- 
that I had ceased to be a Prussian and duct, or quarrelling with her chocolate, which 
belonged to Saxony. I could have proved the he said smelt horribly. Lieutenant T. who had 
fact easily, but gained several weeks of valu- been iu Finland, sang us Finnish songs, 
able time by leaving them to arrive at their Major B., who was an able engineer, told us 
own assurance in the due offieisl way. of the adventures he had had m Yeuice and 

The fc^rit of revenge 1^ wWph the Pros- elsewhere. Major W., who had fought in 
man leaders were actuated, seemed to us Polish battles, had good military tales to 
proved by the haste they showed in bringing tell, and as the most orderly man in our 
M. B. to trial, This gentleman had been party, was elected major-domo of the dun- 
secretary to tlie parliament; and, during the geons. M. S., a ‘handsome merry fellow, 
Baden revolution, was attached as a non- who had been editor of a liberal paper, aud 
combatapt, to the ministry of war. During as a 'born Bavarian believed in beer, amused 
the siej^ of Bastmit, he kept up the spirit of us with incessant jokes, and sang almost 
our people by publishing a patriotic journal, hour^ his beer, lyric of HUdebtand and his 
inighich the l^lnce of Prussia was not too s<m Hadubrand. T^ese.were the sort of 
politely dealt with. Hfti w«s the first man men who formed our cqpipjmy. 
whose blood soaked inl»:the sand of Rastadt. The first great shock to our mh-th came 
The soldiers, not yet oi^io ^illades iu cold oue morning after we had finished our small 
blood, wavered, utd the..viotim still living dinner—* measure of soup ^ith a bit of dog’s 
after the muskets had ^en fiired upon him, meat in it—when we were , invaded by a tiost 
was despatched with bayonets. , , of Prussian^officers, corporals, even civilians. 








and genEhd’armes, vith sticks, who bade us 
pack up and prepare to marcb. We expected 
change of quarters, but were marched into a 
meadow, and there ordered to strip. We 
were searched rigidly; everything that we 
had of value, our watches and even our 
money, was taken from us,' except an al¬ 
lowance of tenpiece a-piece for necessary 
extras to eatdi person; and* to me, hs having 
held chief , muK, the sum of half-a-crowu. 
The reason sssigned for these proceedings 
was the plundering by many of our soldiers 
in the last days of the siege; for the recovery 
of stolen property search had been made, the 
town autnoiitles assisting, through ali the 
prisons aud upon the person of all prisoners. 
The result was, that iu several casemates—espe% 
cially those occupied by the artillerymen— 
much stolen property was found. For thisreason 
we suffered insult and were robbed in turn. 
The rueful aud indignant posse of staff odicera 
iu sliirts and drawers must have very much 
amused onr searchers, who, when they had done 
their bidding, pointed to a heap of did clotlies, 
worn-out uniforms of common soldiers of the 
Baden army, out of which they bade us fit 
ourselves with garments. Old Colonel IC, 
shaking with a^Itatlou of inind, grumbled in 
his beard tliat he bad been among Turks and 
Moors, but never before had seen conduct 
like this. The Baden private soldiers are a 
lean race, and poor K. laboured iu vain to 
get a portly person iuto any of the trousers 
j)laced at his disposal. 

When we were all back in our kennel, we had 
several hours’ aiuusement at the exjjense of 
one another. We were grotesque spectacles; 
most grotesque of all, our scrupulous Mend 
S., whose handsome figure and neat dress 
had always been the envy of his clumsier 
companions. He had arrayed himself in a 
common soldier’s jacket much darned, with* 
exceedingly short sleeves, and reaching 
not quite to the waist, with only three ^ 
buttons; trousers darned and patched in 
many phices, ending not very far below his 
knees, wholly destitute of buttons, and slung 
over the shoulders with a piece of pack¬ 
thread. Old K. was still grumbling and 
trying impossibilities, while Majbr W., in 
a reoTuit’s old clothes, pushed hk cap back 
on bis head, and practised the goose-step 
witli great relish. The comedy Became 
tragedy next morning, when we discovered 
that these clothes were infested with vermin. 

A day or two afterwards, I received orders 
from an officer to pack u]p and follow him. I 
did so with, a heavy heart, for this looked 
like the beginning (if the end. Before the 
postern I was detained in, avrait the coming 
of another prisoabr/ jlroj, proved ,to be a 
gentlemen well . khwM and honoured in 
England—Dr. iCinkel,"* (. He had been fellow 
deputy with mo at BeiAin. in the second de-' 
muo^tic congress. I did not know that this 
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good poet md able man had been M* Baden,' 
still less did I know that he was prisoner. 
We werejled to the same bastioq, but. not ‘ 
quartered together. I was to replace, in a 
Casemate on the B6(K>nd floor, a comrade who 
had just been shot. This chamber Was bu^ 
for prisoners, and its first inmate bad been 
M. vc|f. Struve. My companion in it was a 
Bavanan major, who was confidently ex- 
peefdng to be indulged by his own govern¬ 
ment with a few years’ arreat,'as his offence 
had stopped short at the quitting of his 
regiment. The hope was vain. He was de¬ 
livered up and shot. My position by change 
to this prison was again improved. We had 
pallets upon which to sleep, were allowed 
to procure hooks, and could get dinners 
from the town. There Was also a yard in 
which we met other prisoners when Suffered 
to take our daily airing. 

One afternoon while I was confined her^. 
I/r. Kinkel called to me; and, when I came tb 
the window,- told me that my wife was 
coming. She had wntten to me to die rather 
than MI into the hands of the Prussians; but, 
having fallen into theii' hands, was deter¬ 
mined that 1 should not die -if woman’s zeal 
and devotion could prevent it. She had 
travelled to Potsdam; she had pleaded for 
my life with many infiuential persons; but 
they all told her that my destiny was in tha 
hands of the ^uerals at Baden. To Baden, 
therefore, she went next, aud, being near me, 
spent her time almost incessantly on the 
road between Bastadt and Baden Baden, 
where she appealed to.the General,Cuunt Q. 
Thence, too, she journeyed constantly to 
Carlsruhe, Mannheim, every place to which ' 
the least glimmer of hope enticed her. 

Then it was that tim desire became stVong 
in me to save the life she valued. I wrote to 
General Count G., reminding him of his un¬ 
sought jjromise to iremember me if we com¬ 
pleted without disorder the affair of the 
surrender. 1 even planned escape aud ground 
upon our stones a rough key made of an iron 
hook toim from a shutter of the guard-house. 
It would turn one bolt of our lock, by the 
time that I learnt by a letter from Count G,, 
and by report of others that he bad ^eu 
honourably mindful of his promise; that he 
had interceded for tne with the grand duke ; 
and that he meant agaih to do so. I wrote 
the good news touny wife, and began hoping. 

My preliminary examination was conducted 
by a Baden judge, who acted with great fair¬ 
ness. Unfortunately, the late governor’s his¬ 
torical documeuis were chiefty iu my Itaud- 
wiitiug. I was charged, especially, with having 


iu Ludwigshavqh—c^usite Mannheim—and 
with havu^. ddhQred, hy my speeches and 
actions, 1ihe surrender of Bastadt. Legal 
proofe would stifi have becai difficult to bring 
against me if my adjutant in Mannheim had 
not—beh^ abiuut in ’luriaou—received the 
I news of the snnknder Of Bastadt as evidence 
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of treason on my part, and therefore felt no 
hesitation to play traitor against me, by 
, offering such evidence as, takeirwith every¬ 
thing ' else, left me fevr reason^ to show 
against my beii^ shot^ The judge recom¬ 
mended to me^ fcdr my help before the court- 
martial, A^wery able advocate of Bmchsal. 
This gentleman busied himself in prodncing 
and routing evidence; but, kuowii^ hopr 
courtrxnarti^ act and think—«ince I h^ 
sat on them myself—1 relied more on my 
‘ own personal appeah It was not usual to tell 
‘t^e prisoners beforehand on what days they 
were to be severally tried. A Prussian 
officer, however, had tlie courtesy to let me 
.'know that the fifteeutii of September (one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine) was 
tlie day on which I was appointed to appear 
and answer for my life: ' 

: On the eve of that day I bade farewell to 
ray friends, and, covering the window with a 
cloak, lights not being permitted, I prepared 
during the night my defence; then slept,.' 
while my good wife was busy in Mannheim 
searching after witnesses;. She interested 
zaany wlio were to be brought up against me, 
and I think not witliout effect In the morn¬ 
ing the friendly hostess of the Three Kings, 
in Rdstadt sent me chocolate and a bottle of 
d wine, to give me courage (or the work I i 
‘fid to do. Breakfast was not over 'when 
ceHain geM-d’armes—who,had once been 
reaily to lick my shoes—now distinguished 
themselves by brutality of" manner in tiieir 
dealings; with me. They came to convey me 
to the palace. • The carriage they placed me 
'ill luovra very slowly, because of the throng 
of soldiers who, escorted it The people 
in the streets, who loathed these bloody 
court-martials, came to look at me often: 
not without loud cxpmsions of tlieir sym- 
pithy; and the gmn-d’armes were busily 
engaged in taking note of the chi^ sympsr 
thiaers. 

Tlie court-martial was ■ held in a large 
saloon in the ]}alace. I found it thronged ; 
and there was a crowd without, to look iu at 
the windows. One (lart of the room was 
raised two steps above the rest, and, on this 
dai% there sat behind a table covered with 
grton cloth, my seven judgea To the right 
'-of tbeufi within a pulpit, sate ^e pnUic 
pK^cutor with a secretary at a little table 
behind. A little lower down, on the same 
slda was, the pn}]nt of the judge, who, bad 
conducted the preliminary. investigation. 
Parted from the space given to these officials 
a bi^Tier,',was the pulpit of the counsel 
fVfdr the piiicnt^; and at its side was the 
bench »on which 1 sat, having genwd’ames 
wi^loaded arms at eitoer elbow. ' 
sfne -public ptosehulor i^aiged me witii 
.every offence pufilyiable hy xnartuU^ law, 
treason except^; fit, I’ ‘sfUHOt one of the 
Grand Duke’s eul^jdl^f > He ^exhibited me 
after the manner avshowmm. ** There, 
gentlemen, you see the-fierce and ' blood-i 


/ 


thirsty tiger; hitherto there have been 
brought before, you, smaller vermin; but 
you see now the most et-nel beast of the 
whole tribe,” I was denounced in a 
speech full of virulent personal abuse as 
one of the beginners of European revolution, 
and as a person whom it was essential to 
see instantly, shot. My own advocate wrote 
on a slip of papw which he gave me, that 
he was much pleased by th^ mj^ilful be¬ 
haviour. Wliea my turn ^pne to defend 
myself I spoke for two honia; speaking for 
my lif^ and trusting merely to'we tone of 
this direct address for any cl^oe of life I 
had. The speech was published and praised 
even in hostile papers. The impression made 
by it on the assembly was certainly favonr- 
fable.. ... 

It was -then asked by the President of the 
court whether 1 wislted the witnesses to be 
sworn 1 They were sworn, and they per¬ 
plexed the court much, by their evidence. 
They were most of them artillerymen, who 
had served under my orders; and in a 
former process against one of their captains 
(believing me to bave escaped into Switz¬ 
erland), they had, for the benefit of their 
impei'ilied comrade, diverted all the lilauie 
they could from him to me. Now that 
1 was on the prisoner’s bench, they were 
ilesirous to reverse their policy, and gave 
their evidence as far as they could with a 
view to my acquittal. The public prosecutor 
losing tenqier, exclaimed to the judges, “ If 
you do not condemn tliis fellow, the world 
will, say yon favoured him because he was 
your countryman.” The audience, chiefly 
composed of Piusaian officers, murmured its 
iudiguation. “It is more likely tliat the world 
would say he was condemned because he was 
your countryman,” my counsel answered,and 
he then made an excellent speech on my 
behalf. 

While my counsel was speaking 1 looked 
at my judges, and saw little liope in their 
faces. One, was a fair insignificant-looking 
corporal, who was evidently feeling the 
discussions tedioua Another, was a thin pale 
young second lieutenant, with a little head on 
a long neck. The captain was evidently one of 
those whose soul poured itself oat only on 
drill; he had nothing in-his head but buttons 
and slioe leather. Itie first lieutenant was a 
man who drank, and had winu iu Ids brains. The 
Serjeant was a man with a black beard, who 
kept his eyes gloomily fixed on the table, and 
the common soldier was a man after the shape 
and pattern, of the major, who sat as presi¬ 
dent of the court ,in the'middle, stout and 
stolid. Whtoth«Bejfi<lffB*retired,! was taken 
into another foom where .a captato, who had 
bton in ybutb one ofmy cothrades at the cadet 
house, shortened the tone tor me nfith his con¬ 
versation. Alter the-iapse of half an hour he - 
l»de me take courage, for the long delibera¬ 
tion. was unoBual, and a sign of disagroeinent 
among members of the coturt. The de|i- 
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beration came, however, to an enJ, and I was Cromarty, are » series of seapprta whose ships 
led back to my bench. The judf^es entering rival, for Bt.rength and speed, the best afloat, 
five minutes afterwards, looked rather I snbnfit. to the ethnobgical student, that 
flashed, but that was all. “ Whatever the there is a curious, coincidence and a striking 
verdict,” whispered my advocate, “ I am sure analogy between the physical aud botanical 
you will bear ft like a man.” The court was geography and the oceanic supremacy ’of the 


being sho^ and to pay the expenses.” Scandinavian colonies eatalritriied upon the 

A low miirmur ran through the assembly, ooasts of Great Britain, and Ireland. Like 
The blood seemed to run back to my heart pur mountain flora, our seafiarm^ population 
for an instant. But I was soon myself again, is ehiefly of Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
and might have smiled had I «iot known that origin. Wherever a port gave harbourage to 
my poor wife was awaiting the decision of the ships, and wherever a fishing-station could 
court, only a few houses off. I tliauked iny be set up, the Northmen seized possession of 
advocate. Itwasthedarkserjeantjwholknew the coasts, firths, bays, and emhoiichures, oi 


court, only a few houses olf. I tliauked my be set up, the Non 
advocate. Itwasthedarkserjeantjwholknew the coasts, firths, t 
had been holdiag out against his officers, the British islands. 


closed; but, as we turned the corner I heard backs of the copper coins, and the great ship 
n shriek from behind one of them of seen at her feet far in the offing is her in* 
the ground'floor, and saw a hand stretched heritance. 

towards me. 1 recognised my wife’s voice Charlemagne wept when he first saw the 
and leaned out towards her. The gensd’armes saila of the Normans. Historians say he rose 
pushed me back into my seat, aud the coach ttp from table, and going to a window which 
rolled on. looked towards the east, gazed from it a long 

I have told how the Baden revolution was time immoveahb upon the ships in the dis* 
quelled. The stoiwof what befel meas aseii- tance. Tears .streamed down his cheeks. 


quelled. The stoiyof what befel meas aseii- tance. Tears streamed down his cheeks, 
teiiced revolutionist is more perwnal. I will Nobody dared to speak to him. “ My faith- 
tull it; but not to-day. ful,” said he to the grandees - around him, " I 

---- (Jq jjQt these pirates for myself. But I 

ENGLISH COAST FOLK ftm afflicted that dnrbg my lifetime they have 

-- ‘ dared to insult this shore. I foresee the 

Earth describers connect the uiountaitv evils they will infiict upon my descendants 
system of the British islands with what they and their people.” Charlemagne was what is 
call the Scandinavian range. , Botanists find politely called a conqueror, aud uupoUtely a 
the Seandmavian flora upon the British brigand, and, of course, he bad an intense 
mountains. The portion of the Scandinavian disapprobation of a pirate. However,brigand- 
range which forms the mountain system of age and piracy appear indeed hitherto to have 
Scotland, running from north-east to-south- disputed the mastery of the world. Con- 
west,' rises in the north-wjsstern part of qnerors or brigands, Irom Timor, Alexander, 
Scotland into a table-land about a thousand uid the Caesars, down to the Ostnanli, the 
or two thousand feet bigh,which ends abruptly Hapsburgs, the Bomanofls, and ^e !mna- 
in the sea. It is covered with heath, ^ass, pattes have lorded it over Ihe populations of 
and peat-moiises. Some of the remnants o.‘ the continents of Europe and Asia. Tiieir 
the Highlanders inhabit it still; and the green reds of iron, encased in gold andcalle'dsceptres, 
patches among the. brown heath, mark the have terrified into slavery the genei'ations 
sites of the homes of th6 expatriated Celts, and races of men inhabiting the vast regions 
and the spots from whence they have been which stretch fromt the deserts of Siberia to 
cleared away to fitake room for sheep aud the Straits of Malacca. Timor, Charlemague, 
grouse. When seen from the top of Ben and Bonaparte drove had one aud the same 
Nevis,the monarch of her mountains, Scotland fixed idea; *? There is but one master in 
seems a vast range'of blue hillslulaid with heaven, and thefe ought to be but care master 
silver lakes. The ymsi coast is wild and the on earth.’,’ -When, a thousand years ago, 
eirst is bleak. The west was the land of the Charlemagne sow the, sails of the sea-kings, 
Celts, and the east of the Pighls. The bleak he may hove firibtoily and prophetically that 
but/ertile east coast is ohitivated. hy farmers it was all 'over witht the sovereignty of the 
who gain prizes in the agrioultural eOippeti- CsssOre. He o rnoe,whQ could strike, and 
t^ns of the world. At the mqMhs or the. then, by -tpreading Iheir sails to the winds, 
rivers of the , east coast, from ^rwick to < become unopprou<mable. Steam and artillery 


had been holding out against his officers, the British islands. The northern pir^hs, oa 
The gensd’armes accompanied me back to the the Latin nations called them, vriio alarmed' 
carriage which was waiting in the castle yard, the Gauls of the Seine—the Celts of the Moray, 
A crowd surrounded ns; but my thoughts were and the Saxons of the Humber, a thousand 
only with my wife in the hotel of the Three years ago—were indeed what they called 
Kings. 'At lost the gensd’armes entered the theqiaelves, the sea-kings of their time, and 


ihs of thej then, by .spreading reeir sails to the winds, 
erwick to < become ai^pprou<mable. Steam aud artillery 
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have oot given the British of the nineteoEth SHcJi as the loss of tnau 3 'nets, or several boats, 
century a greater Buj>eriority over the Chinese, accept gratefully the money subsci-ibed 
than their ships ^gave the NormaVis over the for them. Probably tJiey distinguish, clearly 
Pranks of 'the ninth century. After dtuni- enough, that in the presence of calamity no 
neering for a hiQiidred vears over the north man upon earth can be independent of his 
of France, a Frenchified colony of Scandina- fellows. Bui pauperism, the regulni' depen- 
vians, expi^sing northern ideas in. Roman deuce of the ;poorer clam upon the richer 
words, came over to England, and hallii^ classes of socieV,^is an unknown abuse, 
themsiaves conquerors, because the Korman Tire stem austerity of their mannem in the 
pretender was - victorious over the Saxon last century was only another ^pression of 
jpretemJer, have ever since given themselves their hatred of the humilial^ of ,l“au by 
the airs of masters among the inhabitants of man. Just as the Courts of Douhi tlm Four- 
the British islands. teenth and Louis the Fifteenth, of a Duke of 

The coast folk of the British islands, by Weimar, or a Jting of Oude (where the place 
wlwm I mean the {>opulations of Scandina- of royal mistress was an object of ambition 
vian origin, although they may not now be to all courtly families) are natural sequences 
sdl addicted to seMariitg pursuits, are the *of Csesaaism, the stern punishment of the 
truest descendants ^ and representatives of pi!ofiigai^ which humiliates oiie man to 
the Kormans. Their names prove it. Were another m a natural sequence of the proud 
i asked, what is the great distinctive pecn- independence of the sea-kings. Every young 
iiarity of the Scandinavian, as distinguished woman lived under the protection of the flag 
from the Asiatic, Greek, and Homan nations ? of the boat of her father. Every bride was 
I should answer individual iudopendence. enfolded in the flag of the boat”of her luis- 
From Paris to Pekin you will find the notion band. However stem the punishments of 
prevalent, that-it is right to have a master profligacy may have been in former ages in 
and obey his will. ScanuLnavia, in the last eentux’y they had 


The passion for independence,, which lords softened in Gotland into ducking in the river 
it over the whole of ^andinavian manners, and riding the stang or pole. The Scottish 
has expressed itself in manj' ways. I find its Coast Feuk iiad ideas exactly the reverse of 
aU-qxervading spirit in everything! have read the French, among whom court manners 
ana everything I have observed of them, became popular morals. The results are as 
When Eollo, tive ancestor of William, was greatly contrasted as the ideas. In Paris 
bought with the duchy of Normamly to be- every third inhabitant is legally no man’s 
come a Frenchman ; Charles the Simple, the child. This saddest of nil the forms of 
French King, required the duke to kiss his infancy does not occur in some fishing vil- 
foot as his 8|abject. The pirate refuse*!, and lages m Scotland once within the memory of 
requested a soldier to do it in his stead. When man. Surely a hereditary code of manners 
the soldier stooped to kira the foot he seized which almost abolishes this form Af cruelty, 
hold of it and threw the monarch on his by which life itself is inflicted as an affliction 
back. I have seen a similar pride among the npon innocence, is worthy of the study of 
Scotch Coast Folk. When the last of the the students of society ! 


Stuarts, instigated by their Jesuit advisers, 


story which was often told me with 


tried to extinguish presbyfcerianism in Scot- solemn awe, of a winter evening, related to 
land, not a few martyrs were found bearing an occurrence which took place at the Bridge 
Scandinavian names. No doubt faith was of Don in the last century. A w'ealthy family 
strong in the Cov^anters, but the hereditary from the south came to reside in a mimsion 
independenefe of race must be counted for in the neighbourhood. They brought with 
something in making up the strength of the them several servants ; and, among them an 
heroism of which Scotland was the scene. impudent fellow who soon excited against 
The Scaiiduiavian indepehdence manifests himself the general detestation of the vil- 
itself aiMng the Scotch Const Folk by a lagers by his effeminacy and insolence. On 
severe k^orrence of debt, 'Oxe penny wed- arriving, the family took into their service 
ding is a contrivance to avoid debt. Pkriskn an orphan girl whose father hadbeen drowned 
! work-peo^e and French peasantry get Into at sea, whose mother had died of grief, and 
! debt, provei^ally, to give princely entertain- whose only brother had entered the navy 
ments at tixeir weddings. A riiort detention, during the American war. He had been 
they say, is 'no cons^txonce at the outset persuaded to' take this step by the gent le- 
of the u^Jfiiraey of life. The Scotch ^hers! folk who undertook to take care of his sistex*. 
differ from l2ijs Opinion entirely. A b^er|The modesty, beauty^ and fprlornness of the 
wbosh shop is near the bead of the'Leith orphan girl made ner a general favourite. 
Wa|&, Edinbuii^ said to me, “I never re- Early cme morning tbe news spread 
fqj^id credit to* any xi0 tbs Kewhaven fishers, from cottage to cottage that the young 
I never bad a 1»ad divbti During thirty nursery-maid had disappeared during the 
o^yearsl have not lost tldri^irp^e by them, even night. Fears were entertained lest, she 
frimi mistakea” Thip lMii™liation of alms is should have fallen down among the rocks 
still more unkiiovm the humiliation of ofthe chaton and been hurt, kiUed,or drown,"d 
debt. Indeed when anygreatcahupity occurs, hi the BIa& Nook. That morning the fishers 
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neglected the salmon, tlie labonrera ^eir odd. Spoogeington, of the aacieot-aad nohle 
heldB, tbe workmen their shops ; and the family of 4lm Spougeingtons, will leara'their 
search for the lost girl was the hnsiness of. views with eqnal surprise and scorn {. and I 
1 the whole population. The poor young girl fear he will say they are beneath coBtei 9 |it, 

I was found, sitting upon a ledge of rpok in the without dmgnmg to ^ecify precisely what 
j! chasm, with her head just under the water, de^ this may be. When an uninvited «r 
j' and her rigid hands clutching the edge of unexweted guest arrived, although a re1a> 

|: the ledge as if they were iron. How she ^vi^ mend, or auld acquaintance, the drcnmo 
1| could have managed to climb down, and stance was not allowed to involve the family 
{| where sudx a mild young creature could have in any unfor^en or unwelcome expenses. 

'! got the courage of despair to hold fast He stood treaf. It was not the hos^ but the 
while drowning, were subjects of discusmon guest, who paid tlie extraordinary expense of 
I ofien discussed by serious people for many the sodal joUifcaUon. . When the visitor 
I years afterwards. The explanation is in the arrived, he wished to give tbe children a 
physiological nature of asphyxia. Tbe moment treat, having been a ehUd-himself although 
• respiration ceases, the whole machine 'Btop\ now so big, and sent one of them to the 
il When what Professor Elourens calls the grocer’s for the laxuiiffl of the entertain- 
! ' brain of respiration, is touched; when tdns ment, including tea, sugar, and spirits. The | 

I vital knot is destroyed, the muscles retain children, grateful for tWr sweet thiq^, 

I I their position, just as all the wheels and both always boasted of the liberally of thdr 
|1 the hands of the dial of a watch mark the visitor. “Uncle Willie came on Saturday, 

instant when the mtun-spring snapped. The and was (spent) three shillings among ua” 
ji aged woman who performed the last offices “Uncle Sandy was four shillings the last 
1 of the dead, found out that the girl had time he was o’er the water”—across the 
I' been betrayed by her lover, her unpopular river. The Scottish coast no.tion is just the 

I fellow-servant. Proving his guilt by his opposite of tbe idea which reigned in Oastle 
j| cowardice, the fellow fled from the l^krent of Hibernian renown; and perhaps 
ii house. The enraged villagers suspected it is none the worse for that. AH over 

II he had taken refnge among the trees and England and Scotland, wherever there is 
j; rocks of the northern cliff which over-hangs a neighbourhood, there is a conspiracy 
i; the chasm, and the sullen stream flowing among the gentry to give mutual dinner 
1 1 through it. When his hiding-place was parties. Many a struggling man, when 
ji discovered, the village young men started off sunk into difficulties by them, has been 
i I after him; and rarely has there been a more ready to fancy them plots to—although far 

I fe.arful chace. His fears exaggerated his enough from, games at—beg^ my neighbour. 

1 danger ; and, to escape the exposure of But, tbe fishers were hospilable at their 
; riding the stang or' pole througli the vil- own times and in their own ways. Old 
j lage, he risked death. Leaping from I'ock Christmas or “aul’yeel” was always a season 
il to rock; swinging himself from tree to of good cheer, l^our ceased for several 
j; tree ; scrambling among diruhs and hushra; days. No boats went to sea. The men lounged 
j; concealed and discovered; now fiincyin^ about, and might be seen in the early part of 
•i liimself in security, anon perceiving his pur- the day at the gable-ends of their hopses, 
i .suers to be surer-footed and more daring keeping themselves warm by swinging their 
jl than he was; he baffled the lads who hunted arms with a movement which flaps or claps 
I him as if be were a badger or a weasel, until the hands against the shoulders. They know 
j! he reached the verjr precipice beneath which their places in tbe world too well to ven- 
j, his victim had been found a corpse. The ture to remain within doors in. the way of 
I j crowd apprized him of the fact by their cries the women who weye bui^ preparing the 
I! of execration. Farther escape had become im- feasts. Every boat’s crew gave a treat on 
j possible, for he was surrounded and hemmed yeel day to their wives, their children, and 
|: in on all sides. Eemorse and terror deprived a few invited guests. . Genially, the guests 
! him of his head. After staggering and spin- were persons whose.lot in life was lonely— 

I ‘ning round, he fell, and rolled from ledge to such as single women, widows, and widowers. 

I ledge into the depths of the Hack Nook. The fare was capitaL The'soup was Scotch 
j "When the boat wnich rowed swiftly to the broth, a soup only surpassed by Scotch botch- 
spot fi-shed him up, the boatmen picked a potch: of course 1 say this -as an unpreju- 
1 flattened corpse <mt of a red circle of water diced Scotchman. The broth ins ladled out 
jl io tHe river, . of the pot, which stood hear the fire, as it 

I Except M regard^ a few simple h<^y was wanted. The only fish eaten was a 
household joys, the ideas of amusement and dainty prepanttion of dried skate, herbs, 
recreation were sternly excluded from their .other iag)tedieBt 3 called tyawven. I 
customs and mann^. Youth was brought, .i^d myself sacking my lips at the i’ecollec- • 
up in accordance with the Miltonic line, ■ tilpn qf it. . Did yoq ever eat it 1 No, of 

*“ To scorn deligUts and live labohoiu days,” course not. WeU, usV’er mindwe can’t all 

Their love of independence gave them have eaten tyawven.. However, I cannot see 
imriouB notions of h<»pitality. •Dinore-out why tyawyen may not be used as an ox- 
gencrally will deem their notions exceedh^ly pression ca insolence as well as caviare. 
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Haw I not belong^ for forty yieMxa to tb« lai®e xonud heads, broad brows, straight 
xqultitode who h»^ye had caviare thrown in nosei^ deep-set eyes, and huely-chiselled lips 
their fuss 2 tf a preparation of Ae roe of and ohine. As for the colour^ of the skin, 
sturgeons l^;^tnished an occasion for tiiree hair, and eyes, it would be a mistake to look 
centuries of sheers, why not permit' a little for the signs of race in the eflects of climate, 
self-glory over a preparation of ray-flehl The simj^ieity, liberty, and equality of the 
Boast beef and mutton formed the^solid manners of the Basques of Castile astonish 
strata ^ the gastionomie^ creaUon. A cake equally French democrats and Spanish hi- 
made of dour, raisins, and currants,. was dalgoa, Fundamentally, the institutions of 
placed in the middle of the table, and at- this race are. identical on .the shores of the 
tracted the happy eyes of the children. The Bay of Biscay and nwn the oowta of the 
table equipage was kss ample, it must be fiordsofliTorway.- Unlike Mobathmedans and 
confessed, than was desirable. There was, a Latins of every shade, who dream of conquest 
deficiency of earthenware plates. Only by the sword o& the land, they pursue great- 
the carvers .had .knivei^ with, which they ness in ships upon the sea. Eyerywhei-e they 
hewed down the meat, Which was eaten by r^use to be taxed without being represented., 
lie company with old-fashioned five-pronged Everywhere they claim for every head of a 
forks. Jjideira, some pf the young lads would faouiy a s^'e in the legislation and admiuis- 
take out their sailora' clasp knives from tration of his country. Everywhere they 
their pockety and cut their meat upon ships’ insist, upon the publicity of public affairs, 
biscuit. Liberty of speech is maintained among them 

Beer, brandy, hollands, rum, and whiskey, by frank dtscusaione, independent opinions, 
were the drinks the feasts. The spirit and satiric verses. Nowhere liave they per- 
. was drunk out of turned cups or coopered raitted tlte feudal hierarchy to establish itself 
coggies. A foreign gold coin was sometimes among them. Despising the insolence of dis- 
sunk into the bottom of the cnp or ooggie as tinctiuns of rank and the puerilities of vanity, 
an ornament to it. The coggies were pretty their only title of superiority is simply tho 
little things, holdipg about as much as a head of a home: the “etcbecoyuaua” of the 
couple of wine-glasses, and built of alternate Basques being the “ goodman” of tlie Scotch- 
piMes of red and white woods. They were Nowhere do they deem any hopcst trade 
sometimes hooped with mlver. The coggio degrading. The nations of the world are 
was handed round repeatedly. Every child powerful upon the soa in proportion to the 
had a mouthful. Everybody Was very merry, numbers of the Scandinavian population 
and the cbildr^ .laughed the loudest, upon their coasts,a circumstance wliich shovvs 
although they did not understand all the the importance of the characteristics ot this 
jokes. Those who could sing, sung; and race in the history of tte human species, 
those who conid tell n story, told one. When The explanation of this great destiny is 
the party broke up^ the remnants of the easily found. It all comes from the whale 
feast were divided among the women and fishing. Heraldry proves that the first 
children; and all went home sober, if with renown bestowed among men awl iraus* 
a drappie in their ee, and pleased and bappy. tnitted to families came from slaying wild 
But I must conclude what I have to say of beasts, many of them prolmbly the monsters- ! 
the true Normaus. Just because I have had of paleontology; hut, of all the animals likely | 
better opportunities of olwerving the coast to task the courage of men and train them 
folk in Scotland, I have written most abqut for victory in sea-fights, there is none com- | 
them, while well aware that colonies equally parable to the whale. The man who first | 
Worthy of study are to be found upon other liarpooued a whale must have raised the | 

coasta Unlike the Frenchified Normans of standard of human courage and addre^. 1 | 

the court of the FVench Duke of Nwunuidy, have seen whales in the free sea measuring a | 
the Normans planted on the shores of tlie hundred feet long from snout to tail, aud i 
Arctic hud Atlantic .oceuijs from Iceland to blowing spouts thirty feet high. Why, the 
Bay of Biscay, have always been distin- victory of men oyer whales is the conquest 
goished by their excellence in the seafaring of Brobdingnagians by Lilliputians ! The ’ , 
arts. They huve everywhere been marked by race brought up to harpoon whales, were | 
certidn, great diaxacteristics. They are sea- unconsciously' trained for success in naval j 
men ana fisliermen whose mission it has been battles against men. The harpooner was the j 

to chose sahnon, hm’iugs, cods, seals, bears apprentice sea-king. Of Olho, a Norman, it ; 

and whales. They have an hereditary know- was said in the nmth century that he had 
ledge pf ship and bmt-buildiug, aud ship and har{k|^ed sixty whales in two days. Hence 
bci&«ulmg. If not prior to any other rhee the Semeudbiw prestige for courage of the 

» of men,, better than nay other race of paen race—a prestige whicli explains why tho 
have,they known hqw.to bi»ve and baffle the Franks prrferred to buy the firieudship of the 
peiffldies cf winds and waves. Whatever they Normans with money, rather than brave 
may be called—Finns, Fights, Swedes, Dimes, their hostiUty in battle. After a tbouaimd 
or Ba^ues—their chief physiological aud years of braving the battte and the breeze, 
Bodiai characteristics are identical. Every- the couseqifenoes of tlie snperloi’ity of the 
where toey are rather broad thaultall, with sea-kiugs have become apparent, aud to see 
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them you have oaly to whirl rouud y^r Bona to occupy the federal o^ees, and per- 
terreatrial globe, marking where their de*'> hap« to Ute best appUcatiou to existing 
Bcendauts are located aa inastei's, in America^ requirements of principles of govertuuent 
Indio, China, and Australia. Whaling g.ave equally approved by all. Each party has 
the superiority of the seas; and this sove- been for aUong time claiming to be the 
reignty once obtained over the three-fourths best dcdimdmr and admunetrator of tlie 
of water, the sovereignty over the dhe-fourth domoi^atd'c republican political theory of 
of rock rising up in it seems an inevitable Atitmca, to wioh there are no avowed' 
consequence; a consequence already so j&r opponents. 

secured that it would probably not be pro- At the present time there are four or- 
veut^ were a-geological catastrophe to send gauisednational parties; practically, however, 
a tidal wave over tlie British islands and as is always the c^e on the appi'oach of a 
submerge them for ever. The supposition is presidential election, there are but two—the 
indeed not refreshing, even in*the dog-days; administration and the oppositioa ; or, as they 
but it expresses what I think is the dominant now call themselves, 4he Democratic and the 
fact of the condition of mankind in the middlet Bepublicau, ThS latter party are also called 
of the nineteenth century. Moreover, geolo- the Free-soilers, their purpose being to cheek 
gical catastrophes apar^ while the Britisli the extension of slavery, and are opprobi iottsly 
islands retain their unrivalled geographiod termed Negro-worshippers. The administra- 
positiou, and while their coast folk shall tion pailiy is sometimes designated, in return, 
continue to possess the ancient qualities of Nt^ro-drivers. 

their forefathers, the British nations will The innumerablesub-classihcations, arising 
probably hold their present place among on points of merely local or temporary 
men; and the jealousy of rivals, whether on interest,greatly puzzle a foreigner. If there 
the Western or Intern continents, is not be, for instance, a discussion in any state 
likely to diminish the shadow of Bricanuia. with regard to a change of the local laws 

_ . _ licensing dram-shops; immediately there is 

formed a Liqnor-law and an Auti-liquor-law 
WISHES. pui^y iu that state ; and, as questions of this 

Ok BrsmsbiU's tenace walks Isidy Clare ; “ “e different states, the local parties 

O were I the purple peacock there moving for a similar object, take to thern- 

That’s petted aud smooihcd by her hand so fair ! selves different names. Thus, on the iicenco 

questiou they are Moral suasionists, hVee 
Lady Claro strolls through Brarosbill’s grottodi ! hquorites, Anti-coercionists,- and receive 
O were I one of those white greyhounds other Opprobrious designations from their 

That, patted by hei, break otf in bounds . opponents, such as Rumies, the DriiukardV 

O liappv talcon! O migl.t I Stand ^hea came the compound desig- 

Hooded and jessed on lldy Clare’s hand, nitioDS as Liquor Democrats, Temperance 

To stoop at the heron at her command ! Americans, Rann-RepabitoaUB. 

Besides these, there are titles expressive of 
In Bramshill’s chamber a cage it hung ; ' minor differences and of cliques aud cabals 

u that to its gilded petch 1 clung, within the regular' national parties. The 

To be coax’d by her as I scream’d aud swung. names used far this purpose are generally 
„ , , • derived from sotoe accidental circumstance. 

O twre I the stiver cross, so blest. ^ meeting of the democratic party iu 

city of New York, the friends of a 
^ ^ ^ ■ certain candidate for that party’s support. 

By Bianishill's carren confessional chair fiuding themselves likely to be outvoted, 

Kneels Ucly Clare, her heart to bai e ; attempted to break up the meeting by patting 

O were I tlie grey monk listening there t out the lights ; the friends of tne Opposing 

candidate, however, rerauned; and one m 
But ah! tliat I were the locket of pearl them, having in his pocket- some matches of 

III her bosom hid; or, more blest, the ewi the sort then colled loco-foSo, re-lighted the 

It treasures! O prized love-^e of the Earl. lamps, and the meeting was re-organised. 

Ride on, O Earl, by her palfrey’s side! “ Loco^oco WM first applied 

O that 1 by Lady Clam iight ride! temporary local _ divisions: 

That slie weie to he, 0 Earl, my bride! afterwai'ds it came to htfve a wider appli- 

_ cation.. 

similar character are the names H-ord 
AMERICAN PARTY NAMES.. Shells, Soft Shtfils; Half Shells, by which the 

--. two extremes, and a ueutrahdivision of the dc- 

Tue difficultjr of understanding Am^ciui' mocratic party in New York, are designated, 
politics arises^ in the first place, from the Hard, iu this case, has tlie significance of 
fact that the difference between the great stubbornness; a Hard shell, meaning an im- 
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Soft Shells are csUcd Shedders,*—this tlie title of the town in which thej 
beingtliefisliemiaivssynouyiuMfioft^helled meet; as.the Cincinnati,or Pittsburgh, or 
crabs and lobeljers. lu New Tork,. where Ehiledelphia convention. If two conven- 
oysters are moiw largely consumed than any- tions meet simultaneously in the same town 
where else ii^ the world, they are cooked and they are distinguished by the names of 
served in a great variety of forms. One of the halls in which they assemble. Thus we 
these is called, Itoasted on the half shell, now jpaad of the .Apollo convention, which 
Some one, favouring a compromise ana union met lately in ^ a musm-hall of that name in 
of the fhctions of hard and soft, was set down Jfew York, The Times speaks of the Gin¬ 
as a Half Shell. An Adamantine is a radical, cinnati. convention, as a convention, of the citi- 
or ultra Hard Shell. sens of Cineinuati; but this was the'national 

Of tile same sort are the words Hunker, convention of the administration party, meet- 
Bam-bumer, Silver-grey, Woolly head, Fogie, ing at Cincinnati, but probably, with no more 
Bentonite, and Anti-Bentouite, Herce-Demo -1 than one citizen of Cincinnati taking part in 
crat, Buchanan-Democrat,Seward-Bepublioan, | its proceedings. 


Fremont Eepublican, Kortli American, South ^ Until imite recently the question of the ex- 
American. Hnuker is derived from a popular tension of slavery had never been a direct or 
nickname for a self-satisfied, wilful, surly rich main one between the great national parties. 


caulker’s loft. 


ment to the Union. The result vindicated 


At the national conventions, Candida^ for their sagacity as politicians. Every Engliab- 
the Presidency and Vice-prwidency are agreed man will understand why, who remembers 
upon, ^nd a series of resolutions is adopted how easily^ the manufacturing class acquired 
setting forth the views and purposes of the a eon'riction of tiie inexpediency ot the 
party, and designating the line of pnblic Com I^ws, and how impossible it w-as 
. policy proposed. This series of resolu- to get a farmer .to see tiiem in tiie same 
tions is wliat is called the “platform” of the light. No one at the North finds his in¬ 
party; meaning the ground on which it come immediately and perceptibly reduced 
Btana% and which its candidate's will main- by the extension of slavery; and to secure a 
Each subject of the platform is spoken vote gainst it, it is necessary to convince a 
one of its ptanks; thus we read of “ the man m its immorality, and to get him to act 
jjPwery plank,” “the tariff plank,” “the an- on that conviction, and perhaps that con- 
^^ation plank.” These conventions meet at viction alone.. But every slaveholder^ and 
'felaces and times previously appointed by eve^ man dependent directly or indirectly 
special emnmittees, n^ally from five to seven on sfavefaolding, knows that any annexation 
months before tlie presidential election. The of slave territory, any extension o( the 
^period between their'session and the election field of slave-labour, at once puts money 
termed “ the presidential campaign.” The into his pocket, whatever may be its ulti- 
<^!^3ifferent conventions are referred to under (mate consequence to the nation. General 


man; a descendant of Old Hunks in fact. Moderate men of both parties and of all 
Bam-bumer, probably from a charge of in- pai-ts of the union had mways laboured to 
cendiarisra having been resorted to by one prevent its becoming so; and, whenever 
fection for the purpose of preventing a meet- the danger of it seemed imminent, had 
ing of its rivals. &lver-grey (a term applied always succeeded in arranging some com- 
to a certain coloured horse) politically promise by which the grand iasue was de¬ 
means a worshipper of the past,—a hoary- ferred and a truce obtained, until a new 


headed conservative. Woolly-head is the attempt to extend the territory of slavery 
retort; referring to sympathy with the negro- was made. 

slave. Fogie means a man who is befogged For some time before the presidential 
with regard to the demands of tiie present campaign of eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
time, and who stupidly holds fast to old the leading democrats in several of the 
traditions and dead issues. It is the corre- southern states refused to act with the 
spouding term, in one party, to Silver-grey national democratic party, and threatened- 
in aiiotlier. unless it adapted itself to their purposes—to 

The national parties are organised or re- withdraw from it a large number of southern 
organised once in four years by National votes. The state of South Carolina—in 
Conventions. Tiie delegates to tliese conven- which the ultra-slavery school of politicians 
tions are generally appointed in state con- is strongest, was unrepresented in the conven- 
ventions; the members of the state con- tion which nominated General Pierce for the 
ventions by county conventions; the mem- presidency. The leading minds of that conven- 
bers of tlie county conventions at township, tion believing that it was absolutely necessary 
ward or school—district “Primaiy Meetings ’’s to the success of the party that it should obtain 
of all who avow or profess themselves theactiveco-operationofthisBchooliintrodnced 
friendly to wliat are generally understood to into their platform several unpreceilentedly 
be the purposes of the party. The prim^ strong pro-slavery planks, or anti-free-soU 
meetings are also called Caucuses, which resolutions, daubed over, to hide their pur- 
word is supposed to have had its origin in f^e of courting the nullifiera and seces- 
sncli meetings having been once held in a eionists, with expressions of pure attach- 
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! Fierce was elected, and, in gratitude for the 
I aid he had received from the ultra-slaveiy 
j party, (^pointed, to an important seat in his 
I cabinet, one of their number. 

Two years before this election, when the 
I Fugitive Slave Laws were in agitation, there 

I had been an assemblage of delegates at 
ji Memphis from every slave state, ^h the 

object of thi^tening the withdrawal of tlte 
ji Slave Statet-^m the Union. It was then 
ij proposed to jGbrm an independent slave re- 
{{ public, in<whkh should be included with the 

I I seceding states of the |>reseut Union, Cuba, 
j and «ich proprietors in South America, as 
I from the interest in slavery of the proprietors 

I . of estates in them, could be induced to favour; 
j the scheme. There is. no doubt that such a 
' purpose is still kept in view by many of the 
j “nullifiers” (of the Federal laws), “ bbcot- 
j sionists” (from the Union), and “filibusters,” 
j or land pirates. These party names included 

I I the entire ultra-slavery school of southern po- 
• ^ liticians. Their present plan is to strengthen 
jj the slave interest, and to oircumscribe and 
' weaken the interest of free labour within 

the present Union as much as possible, 
j before openly organising their ultimate 
; schemes. 

About eighteen hundred and twenty, the 
1 1 State of Missouri was admitted into the 
'• Union, with a slaveholding constitution and 
11 with the privilege, common to all the slave- 
!; states, of representation in the National Con- 
11 gress more largely, in proportion to the num- 
jl bcr of its citizens, than is permitted any of 
ji the free states. The bill for this purpose 
bad been strongly opposed by the represen- 
; tatives of the free states at the time, and 

I finally passed only after a stipulation bad 
been attached to it, to prevent the further 
extension of slavery ever afier, in the regiom 
west of Missouri anjd north of a certain pa¬ 
rallel of latitude This stipulation was 

;i solemnly recorded in the archives of the 
nation, and the series of measures had been 
j considered as a sacred compact between 
j' North and South; and under the name of 
: I the Missouri Compromise has been reverenced 
.! equally with the original constitution.of the 
;! federatiou. It was in its nature unrepealable, 
the South having long since secured tlie chief 
j! advantages it had to gain from it. Neverthe • 
:| less, by the Kansas-Nebraska BUI, it was in 

II express terms declared to be repealed, the 
I Southern members of Congress excusing the 
I infamous breach of fiutii of which they were 

guilty iu supporting it, on the ground 
that the proposal came from tlie north, and 
that they were simply accepting what was 
oilWred them. As if a prisoner of war, hav¬ 
ing broken his parold of honour, could be 
justified by piewing that the means of 
esc^ had been offered him by a tnutorous 
sent^. 

With a few honourable exceptions, the ^an- 
sas-Nebraska bill obtained the support of all 
the Southern Members of Cougre^ without 


regard to pluvious party distinctions. Not one 
of the preyious friends of the administration 
firom tha south deserted it, aud it gained 
many more from its Southern opponents 
timn it lost of its previous Northern 
iriendB. 

At.tke ancbeeding elections, however, it 
was mund tbat the northern constituencies, 
were Idsa ready than their repi’escntativea 
to yield to the demands of the fanatics 
of the south; and in tbe second congress 
of the Pierce administration—that now in 
session—the lower house, after a struggle 
of many weeks, could only organise itself by 
electing a decided free-soiler fimn hlassa- 
diusetts as its weakcar. 

The Kansas-Nebraska BiU opened to. set¬ 
tlement two large districts of the public 
domain hitherto reserved from purchase by 
immigrauto. AU restriction, as I have said, 
was removed from slavery; but it was left for 
those who might chance to be inhabitants at 
some future and undefined time—when it 
should please Ccnigress to permit them to 
govern themselves as independent states of 
the confederacy^—^to estabUsh or abolish 
slavery within their borders, isecording to the 
will of a majority. Previously to such time, 
a limited lo<^ legislation, in a method similiur 
to that of the British colonies, was provided 
for. 

Nebraska, far north, and adjoining exist¬ 
ing free states, was impracticable to a slave 
immigratioD. Kansas, a much more attrac¬ 
tive -^Id, adjoins the slave state of Missouri. 
Emigration thither, from the north, being 
difiicnlt and expensive, ehiefiy proceeded 
under the guidance—and with the economical 
advantages, obtained from wholesale con¬ 
tracts nnth railways, steamboats, and hotels, 
of land-speculation and commercial compa¬ 
nies, called Emigrants' Aid Societies. As 
the time approached for the d.ection of the 
local legislature, it was ascertained tbat a 
large majority of the settlers were hostile 
to slavery. The pei^le of Missouri, however, 
having previously organised for the purpose, 
came into tbe territory, on the day of the 
election, by thousands, in armed bands, took 
possession of the .ballot-boxes, and elerted a 
legislature to suit thek own viewa The 
legislature thus elected enacted a series of 
st^utes, to terrify Free-soUmrs from coming 
into the territm^y;. forbidding,, for instance, 
sentiments unfriendly to slavery to be ad¬ 
vocated or uttered, on penalty of two years’ 
imprisoument;. and punishing with death 
any one eveu unintentioimlly assisting a 
riave to escape fobm the service of his master. 
These enacti^nts were also constituted unre- 
pealable for rix years. 

Under pretence of enforcing these laws, 
the Missourians gathered a mob of six or 
seven hundred ruffians, led by several 
wealthy slaveholders, with which they first 
seized an arsenal of the United Stetes, and 
took front it several field-pieces; after- 
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■wards marching on Lawrence, U^ie chief town 
of the territory. The Free-soiler?, howerer, 
assembled there in unexpected numbers, 
threw up entrenchments, and, bein^ app^ 
rently prepared to offer strong resistance, 
the uo-slavery army, after thimtening the 
town fop a week, and plundering, every 
traveller who attempted to pass their camp, 
suddenly raised their siege, and returned to 
Missouri. 

President Pierce soon afterwiu'da^ pretend¬ 
ing to recognise Idie authority .of the in¬ 
vaders’ legiE^ture, ordered the ann^ of the 
United States to assist in enforcing its laws. 
At the sanie time large bodies of armed men 
from South Carolina and other parts of the 
slave states hasteued to the assistance of their 
fi-ieuds, the Border, radians of Missouri, who, 
nnder pretence of suppressing a rebeliiou, 
Rendered and burned settlements of the 
IVee-soiLers ; and, . accoriiing to the last 
accounts, guerrilla bands had possession of 
all the more settled parts of tlie territory ; 
the free state men generally being unwilling 
to oppose to them an organised resistance, 
lest they should seem to to fightiug against 
the army of the Confederation. 

Under these circiuustances the usual na¬ 
tional party conventions preliminary to the 
Presidential campaign, which is to terminate 
at the election in November next, have lately i 
met to arrange their platforms and nominate 
‘ their candidates. 

At the American, or Know-Nothing Con¬ 
vention, which first assembled at Philadel¬ 
phia, it was found that the delegates were 
very much more intei^ested in the slavery 
question than in tb|bt of the repeal of the 
naturalisation law% which was the avowed 
{ purpose of their proposed organisation as aj 
I distinct national party. The Southerners 
I present could not TO associated in any party, 
a prominent object of which was not the 
extension of slavery. They insisted that 
resolutions expressing submission to the 
repeal of the Missouri ^mpromise should be 
iutrodnced into their platform. GainingasufiS- 
cient number of votes from the north, and 
being theraselves nnanimons, they carried 
their point. A large part of the northern 
mem\terB of the CouventiQU including the 
whole delegations from mort of the northern 
states, considering this course to have been 
unjust as well as impolitic^, withdrew from 
the convention, and have since formed a 
Northern American party, which has also 
had its convention at New York, adopted a 
platform, and nominated candidates. The 
caiMidate of the Slavery .AmericatiB is Mr. 
Ex-president, Fillmore; that of the free soil 
American^ Mr. Banks, the present Speaker 
, of the House of Bepreseutatives. As neither 
of these gentiemen has the smallest chauce 
of Iroing elected, it jg probable that both 
will decline the nomination; and the votes 
of their friends will be given for the 
iwdidates of the two partiei expressly 


representing the two sides of the slaver^ 
question.* J 

Next assembled the convention of the adnii- ! 
nistration, or democratic party, at Cincinnati, j 
A strong personal olneotion to Mr. Pierce i 
himself was here exhibited, and the nomina- 
ticHi of Mr. Buchanan was made to the suc¬ 
cession ; but tha great act of Mr. Pierce’s 
adminktration was fully endorsed, and every 
demand of the slave-holding ^terest was 
yielded to in the construction of the platform 
^pareutly without hesitation or reserve. 
Under the circumstances, the long teries of | 
resolutions Bd3pted mean that, , rather than 
surrender the ^ministrative control of-tlie 
pountry to their opponents, the democratie 
party ■will adopt slavery as' a national insti¬ 
tution, and will sacrifice every other interest 
to increase its seeurity, profit, and perma¬ 
nence. 

It is evident that the leaders of the party | 
frit confident of their ability to carry the state 
of Pennsylvania, the native state of Mr. Bu- | 
chanan, from his personal popularity among its ;! 
citizens, and doubted if they could, hy any con- | ^ 
ciliatory course, succeed anywhere else at the 
north. Seeing the necessity of securing the < 
undivided vote of the south, they therefore i' 
determined to outbid the ^uth Aiherican ij 
party, and contrived to do so by affirming |j, 
that slavery could exist, and was entitled to ji 
the national protection, wheresoever it was | 
not already forbidden by positive enactments; 1 

Mr. Buchanan, though originally opposed i 
to the ICansas-Nebraska Bill, has publicly 
accepted the nomination, and avowed suli- | 
mission to the purpases expressed in the 
platform of reaolutious, and his willingness, ! 
in case he should be elected, to be gai< iecl in ;; 
the administration of govenuneut by them. | 

LasUy, the Eepublican, or Ormositinn j 
party, has had its convention at Pniladel- > 
phia, and has nominated Col. Fremont as its i 
candidate fon the presidency. Col. Fremont K 
was bom in a klave state, but is the son of 
a non-i^veholder; and is said to have had a j 
bitter, private experience of the evils of ii 
slaveiy. It was miefly owing to his gi-eat 
person^ influence that the people of Cali- J 
Ibniia persistently refused to allow their il 
community to be saddled with slavery, and ;| 
inristed, against the entreaties and threats 
of those who wished'to have this advantage il 
of their nnparahefrd labour-market, on eii- ij 
taring the Union as a free state or not at ail. 

.Hie {ilatform of the ropublican ])arty may 
be condensed into three sentences. First, u 
they want Congress to rule the territories i 
and to exolui^ slavery thei'efrora; seconil, 
they want the restoration of the Missouri | 
comprpmise ; third, they want to respect the 
rights of other nations. On the other hand, 
the Oineitmati platform ' takes a «3,ifi<!rAnt 
ground: the Democrats want—first, Congress 


* Since thS wu written, Ur. Banks has declined, Ss 1 
anticipated. 
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not to meddle with the ten’itories ; second, 
Kansas to be a slave state; third, to acquire 
more territory suitable for the farther exten¬ 
sion of slavery without regard to the rights 
of jinyone. • 

MY LITTLE WARD. 

! - 

I I AM not a rich man now, but ten years 
i ago I was much poorer, llavin^ a Small 
I toily likely 40 become .a large one, and a 
I small living in‘ the north, which was not 
i likely to become a large one; the dilier- 
I ciice of /are between the second and third 
i class carriages' to London was of some oon- 
i sideration to me; snd whenever I had oc- 
I casion—which was but seldom—^to take that 
journey, I travelled in the latter. We were 
i| ”a very long time, certainly, upon the road— 
from early morning to quite late into the 
i night; but I seldhm found it wearisome. Not 
oiily because I am a clergyman do^I moke it a 
i, I'ule to conaidep nobody belong'ng to the 
|i Chpreh of England as foreign tome, but it 
j' is r>y natural disposition to take a great 
interest in all my fellow-creatures of every 
;i degree. Without any views of acquiring 
ji additional information, of sucking the brains 
!i of those who have tlie misfortune to home 
jj across me, as is much recommended by 
I moralists and ]>hilosophei's of all times, I am 
'! in the habit of listening greedily to com- 
ji municative tnivellers; of sympathising with 
ij their joy.s or troubles ; and of becoming for 
M the time, indeed, nitlier more wrapped up in 
them than their own mothers. I nave many 
i 1 lines, ou my diftcrent trijis, felt as if I could 
j have died for my next neighbour, who may 
i! have got in at one station and out at the next 
1 actually did upon one occasion—not die, 

1 but—liecorae answerable to the extent of 
j seventeen BliilliiiOT and sixpence for a pas- 
I senger who had lost his railway ticket from 
j Preston ; wliich money, by the bye, he after- 

I wards sent mo faithfully, as doon as he could 

! earn it, like a man. The first-class passenger 
j is too reserved, not to say too airified and 
! Bciiish for me, and the second-class takes his 
j opinions from tlie first at second-hand ; blit 
I in the parliamentary train we are all of us 
j perfectly natuinl and (we at least who have 
I backs to our seats) at our ease, and our sen- 
j tiraeuts ai-e more original and not seldom 
j better worth having. Our journeys, unless 
we are in an excursion train, are rarely 
undertaken for pleasure’s sak?, and it may 
I be generally predicted, from our personal ap- 
. peainnce, upon what errand we have set out. 

I At the larger stations there are scores of 
1 ns, always very much before qiir' time, each, 
j as it were, a life-plictnre, displa^ng his or 
lier bibgraphy in very looks. 

This labourer, way wonl vfith thedbstvroads, 
whoshouldershisiieavy bundle, tlirough which 
ah^dge-stick passes—^to the last never restirig 
it a moment, but pacing np and down the 
pl|tform, as though he might be so set en- 


^-I 

ward on his travel—^has all his worldly, 
wealth (and little it is) within it. He has 
walked fiir aud fast, but he does not join ^e' i 
boisterbus tiirong about the Railway Arms; ! 
Bdt 80 much tlmt he has but few pennies to ! 
Spjire, as that his heart has fallen below that 
point whereat beer has power to cheer it. 

He is a powerful man, arid surely not an 
idle' one ; still those two strong arms of his I 
c^not eani bread enongh~for whom 1 For 
the wife rind bairns who will come up pre- 
sentlpr in the train from a station lower down 
the Ime, front which he himself has walked 
round some tweiity miles to save a shilling. 

A kindly and unselfish heart be has, not- i 
withstanding that knitted: brow and those ‘ 
almost sinister eyes. Be careful how you 
address him, for he is rough and rude; he 
needs none of your smooth lies, Ue says, aud 
he'has none to give you'in return. There is 
very little of that rose-coloured patriotism , 
alwut him which we see and read of boasting 
itself in after-dinner speeches, with three '• 
times three and one cheer more. The first- ' 
class gentry who are forced to travel for a 
little way by the parliamentaiy, regnM him 
snspieiously, and write him down a Chartist i 
in their hearts, and 1 think it very likely that 
he is one ; but there is no fear of his upset- j 
ting the constitution just at prewut, poor j 
fellow! for he is going far away from 
England, and most likely for ever; the ship ' 
that he will sail by, is but a tale to him, for ! 
he has never seen one; the ocean that he i 
will have to traverse is but a dream to him; 
and of the distant land to which ]:e is i 
bound, and whiter, thank Codall that is 
most dear to him is going likewise, lie hardly f 
knows the name. 

Tills maiden with the Saxon hair, so ! 
young that slie sesu-ee esteems it beautiful, ' 
aud with tiie trustful light blue eyes, I trust. I 
leaves not her fatherland. That slender | 
purse in hef sunbtimt fingers, the great | 
marble-coloured box that stands beside her, 
and that tearful leave-taking of the grey- 
haired old man, her father, seem indeed 
to threaten it; but, though his darling 
daughter, and the cohort of his .old age, is I 
leaving him, it is not. for eo very long; that i 
is what'he tells her, or strives to tell her, l 
and what the poor girl tries to look ns if she | 

' derived Consolation God giant, prays ! 

he (but not aloud), that thy beauty may not ' 
prove thy misery! She is going to the luiglity I 
city far away, where loivera are many and ij 
friends aie few, to the new mistress and the j 
strange house. < 

This mother and her son; they will be I 
together, that is something.at least for this one ! 
journey. Her loving eyes, her clasmug hand, | 
are making very much of him while he is yet | 
within her gaze aud grasp. Tearless eyes 
and steady hands she has. She comes of a 
sturdy race, 'an Englishworaim born aud 
bred ; sorrow and she have lieen far too 
long acquainted for her to fear him now. By 
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the delicate'vbite fingers, by the £race about lanes the loaded waggons-waited'at the long 
the silvering hair, by the voiee so low and, railway-gates to let us pass; on the o&er 
musical, ritelias been nurtured tenderly, and was mostly pasture-land and green valleys, 
known ease and comfort, if not Vvealth; 'but which wore shut to the westward with grey 
by those well-wom and coarse widowVweeds, hills ; but the girl uo^%r looked to this or 
there has been a long divorcemeht. that, or raised her eyes from off the pages 


round his ca|)—which he especially delights she—t^e XSfe pf Charles the Twelfth (in 
in.—proclaim the mid^; and he is going to Frencm) by Monsieur Voltaire. ^After a while 
join his -ship for the &st time. There will I saw she never tnmed one .fiiaf over, bnt 
be a little trembling of the lip at the very used it as a mere pretext ^ ih^ing undis- 
last, but that will be He is his mother’s tnrbed. When we had been journeying many 
son, and, if 1 read him aright, he will not hours, and eyeja when we arrived in a large 
fear, the wildest of -seas nor the fiercest of nmnufiicturing town where we were to stop a 
battles; and what would I not give tp see little, and everybody was getting out imr lie- 
his mother’s looks when first slie reads his fresluneuts, I offered to procure her some; 
name In the Gazette of victory! What an but she opened her basket, by way of reply, 
interest in the boy this dimate-hardened and took from it a mighty hunch of bread 
soldier seems to taae. He has come from and butter, and oousumed that, sitting quietly 
revisiting, on furlounh, bis old homo after where she was; it was not in the shape of a 
years of absence, aim from gladdening the sandwich, but just such a wedge as forms the 
old couple, his parents, to the coie. Content morning-meal in educational establishments, 
for ail their lives to dwell within their and I said, “ Where do you go to school, my 
native hamlet, without a di-eam of those dear young lady ? ” quite naturally. Her 
alien skies wliich had so bronzed his cheek, j perfectly self-controlled and quite grown-up 
they have drunk in his tales like children appearance seemed to bo greatly dis- 
Jistening to fairy lore. Tbeir simple pleasure turbed. 

will be from henceforth to retail to neigh- “ I do not see why I should tell you, sir,” 
hour ears these records of their soldier sou. ^d she, colouring. 

“Just the same, bless ye, just the same as “Very true,” replied L “I merely wished 
ever,” is their George—or, at least, so he, to become friends with you ; but as you will 
seems to them ; and, indeed, though his look | not talk, may 1 ask you to change books with 
is somewhat stem, his fringed lips somewhat me, for 1 perceive you are not greatly in- 
too tightly barred, he has still a dutiful if not terested in that one.” 
a loving heart. How he is looked up to by Bhe did so; and I found, as I had expected, 
his fellow travellers, especially by the female in the title-page of her school-volume, her 
portion of them, and bow they will strive to address and name ; Miss Jeannette Smith, 
get in the same compartment 1 Miss Mackaveth’s, Laburnum Lodge, Car- 

Such characters as these I almost always lisle, 
find among my fellow-travellers by the par- “ How came you with that foreign accent 

liamentary; but in addition, at a, small of yours. Miss Smith ? ” I asked, 
railway-station in tbe north, in the summer She looked at me for one instant a little 
of eighteen hundred and forty-five, as I well tigerishly, but presently began to laugh, 
remember, I saw for the first time this “ You are too wise for me,” she said, “hut 
figure. A somewh^it stiff-looking but lady- I have left school now fur good. I am going 
like girl about the age whereat the “ Brook to my friends in Loudon, they are French 
and river meet, womanhood and childhood people ; that is why I talk a little strangely, 


fleet,” who held in one hand a small basket, 
and in the otWr a hook. She was dressed 


as you say. 

and in the other a hook. She was dressed And l^iss Jeannette Smith applied'beraelf 
well, but very plainly, in dove-coloured silk, to the subject of my late studies—Chipps 
and seemed in no way disconcerted. As. upon Chemical Law, I thmk it was—with 
she fvlia amongst the crowd with no one to the same enthusiasm that she had bestowed 
take care of her, I offered—as the -train upon the monarch of Sweden, 
came slowly up-^to see tliat her lugg^e was “ Is it customary,” said I, returning to 
put in; but she held up, first tbe basket and the charge, after a while, “ for Mias Macka- 
then the bocA, and remarked quietly, “I veth’s young ladies to travel in third-claas 
have nothing more, I thank you, sir.” She carriages, alone, when they return to tWr 
was going to London then, for I had Seen friends!” 

her buy her ticket with that .doll's fit-out! “ l^en they are very poor, sir ; not 

I managed to obtain for her a' eomei^seat uulew; ” .was the answer delivered in a 
back to the engine, and placed myself firm tone,'.and not without a touch of re- 
V^ide her. The country through which we proach. 

'^ere then passmg was very beautiful; on This poor child, solitary amidst so many; 


^ one side, lay the level oornlaud with the crops j not exhibiting annoyance at the draughty 
' either standing ripe of bound in sheaves, and j tobaoco^smoke, and other discomforts of her 
whilst we cut across the quiet country' position; content to bear her lot withe at 
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’ Fepiuiag, at an age wMch is but little fitted 
for carrying its own burthens; and wonder¬ 
ing at, almost raspicious of, sympathy, how 
sad and strange it seemed ! 

The evening was by this time coming on 
apace, and the air grew chilly. Thinly clad 
as she was, she must have been cold enough 
and weary enough with her longtraveL I gave 
her a spare cloaa and shared with her my rail¬ 
way-wrappet, but she seemed to.grow",t)iiJer 
and paler, and h« features to wear a more 
anxious look as we* went on. 

“It will be daA by the time we get to 
town, I fear,” I said after a long pause. 
* flow will your ftiends be able to find you 
amidst aU this browd 1 ” • 

Slowfy, silently, the large .teai-s began to 
fidl down her thin white cheeks.' 

“ I 'have no friends hi the worl^” she made 
answer, in a voice wherein just a little 
tremble thrilled. “I have run away froni 
school.” 

Although she had gone so far ad' to teU me 
this, she did not seem to have reposed any 
confidence in me; but rather to have stated an 
unfortunate fact, which might appear piti¬ 
able, and to put her in need of help, or not, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the person it was 
imp;trted to, 

” Well, Jeannette,” said I, “my sister, to 
whose house 1 am going, will gladly takg you 
in for this night, I am sure ; and, to-morrow, 
we will see what is to be done.” She thanked 
me then, and began to sob a little, but not 
much. So I took her with me to my sister’s, 
and the next morning, after breakfast, she 
told us her little history; how that she had 
never ^owu her parents, but had remained 
from early childhood at her late school: 
tliat, at first Miss Mackaveth had been kind 
to her, and the girls also, and tliat she had 
ever been made much of; but that, lately, 
there had been a difference; she Qould not 
sa,y she was ill-treated, but rather ■was not con¬ 
sidered, and waslookoddown upon. She taught 
the smaller girls now, as monitress,French and 
music ; she was a good musician—excellent 
—would we like to hear her 1 She sat down 
at the piano and executed two difficult pieces 
with great spirit; aud, on being shown a 
quite new melodv, played it off very credit¬ 
ably at sight, it was with an intention of 
becoming a teacher of music that she had 
thus come up to London by herselfi The 
family of a young lady, a school-Mmid of 
hers in the old times, would have received her 
at first, doubtless ; they were not aware of 
her coming; they were great people, and 
lived in the EdMwnre Boat!, but she did not 
know the number of tlieir house; slie had 
been led to understand that that position was 
the best—the most fashionable—in London. 
If nothing could be done in Loudon; if she 
was indeed too young for an instructress; if 
the Edgewore ]^ad was really only a third- 
rate Ideality; if the clergyman who had been 
kii^ to her was going to the north again^n 


a few days, aud if he would tal^e her; she 
supposed she had better go bade ag ftjn- . She 
would much prefer his accompaimug her to 
Ijabumum l^dge, but was not a&aia of her 
school-mistress, nevei-theless. In the mean¬ 
time I wixite to that lady to assure her of 
HOSsJeannette’s safety, and arrived within the 
week With the young truant herself at 
Carlisle.. 

Miss Mackaveth s^pmed unfeigiiedly glad 
to se^ her little (ffiarge again. “ 1 have a 
true regard for her," said she, in the course 
of a lon^ conversation I held with her in 
private, “and feel myself especially answer¬ 
able for her well-being. Eleven years ago 
she was left, a very little child, in my trust, 
and under very peculiar circumstances. A 
Frenchwoman, a naost respectable middle- 
aged person, declaring henelf to be the con¬ 
fidential servant of an English family residing 
abroad, brought her hither, with instructions 
fi’om her parents, regarding her education. 
A large sum of money, in French notes, was 
left with her: enough even to defray*all 
expanses incuiTed up to the .last few months.- 
I received letters &om time to time, purport¬ 
ing to come from Itlrs. Smith, Jeannette’s 
mother, a French lady, bat in reality written 
(as I believe)’ by the servant whom I had 
seen. These letters grew fewer, and then 
altogether ceased. When the money left 
with me was expended, I wrote again and 
again to Mrs, Smith in Paris, but 1 received 
no answer. Upon personal inquiry, which 1 
caused to be made at her address, I learned 
that no each person hod ever lived there, but 
that some one of that uamo had purchased, as 
is not uncommon, the right of receiving 
letters at the house. She had not been there, 
however, tor a considerable time, and half-a- 
dozen of my communications were then lying 
there unopened. Feeling pretty sure that 
the child was really deserted, aud not being 
able to afford to keep Jeannette in idleness, 
1 set her to assist ns in tuition. 1 hope my 
conduct was not altered towards her in con¬ 
sequence of that: I hope ray sisters, who 
carry on this establishment with me, made 
DO difference in theirs. Fm the young ladies 
1 cannot answer. I have had a considerable 
experience, aud I am afraid that girls are 
ungenerous in these respects. 1 never heard 
them ; but I think it quite possible that some 
jf them, when provoked, m^ have called her 
foundling or charity girl, lx Jeannette told 
you so, I sliould say they certainly did; for 
she is very truthful. As I have said, sir, wo 
have a sincere regard for her on many ac¬ 
counts ; but not a warm affection. Without 
paying over-attention to what her young 
companions have said of hei', I think her too 
resei'ved, nncheerful, and secretive, to be ever 
popular. (Poor little Jeannette, thought I, 
how hard for such .as you to win your way, 
without a weapon, to our steel-clad human 
hearts!) I was above measure surprised 
and annoyed at her ruuuiug away from us; 











I Z h&ve forgiven her; it shall certainly not 
^ I inHu^oe onr ftltwre wMidiiet towards her, 
I exoe^ to make us endeavoar to remove the 
j —^the Unhappiness, if you will—that caused 

U. 

Miss Mackaveth concluded by again thank* 
ing me very warmly for my conduct towards 
her pupil, and promised to let me hear about 
her from time to time. Llttie Ji^nette's 
adieu to me was of a ^tenderer kitta than I 
had expected. I left with her my direction, 
whioh was then at a conutry vicainge not 
far from Carlisle, and begged her to 

I wnte, aud even to come to us, if in any real 
♦rouble. My wife and the girl^ I well knew, 
would welcome her in hersMiction, as though 
she were a daughter or a siet^ of their own. 

i She was bathed in tears, and called me 
I. “father, dear darling father,” in the French 
, tongue, as her cnstom was when excited, 
j epeatedly. Poor child ! She was considered 

II reserve*! and secretive ; but I iear there 
was. but little at Laburnum Lodge to elicit 

I, much demonstration of affecUon. 

j| Not very long after this circumstance, I 
was translated, unexpectedly, to a Loudon 
j| benefice of considerable stiition and emolu- 
I,! ment. A distant cousin of my wife, I:iOrd 
>! Bactsares, was the first who wrote to tell ns 
ij of this g(^ fortune ; and she has ever since, 
from a'pardonable vanity, ascribed it to the 
It fact of their relationship; whereas it is, 

! without doubt, owing to the bishop’s appro* 
j bation of my work on Christian Etiiies 
. I (Withnocaws, Hopeful, & Co., Oxford), pub- 
I lislied in eighteen hundred and thirty, aud 
triumphantly disproves the idea of merit 
in the church going unrewarrled. It—the 
j; preferment, not the £thi<s—^made rather a 
noise in our country neighbourhood; aud 
among many pleasant letters of congratula¬ 
tion, the pleasantest to my mind was one 
, from the little friendless orphan of Carlisle, 
i; Site had refused our invitation to spend the 
last midsuiumer holidays with us at Scaw- 
dale, because, I verily believe, she knew 
we could Bcarcelv afford to have visitors 
I there; but, upon ^r accession to comparative 
j; affluence, my wife wrote, at my desire, the 
next year, to ask her up to town; and up 
j little Jeannette came. 

I, She^ had grown into a most distin- 
guiidied-lookiiig young woman, and ha<l cer- 
I tainly taken every advantage of the accom- 
i j>lish,mentsimparted by the Misses Mackaveth. 

I Site was conversant with all the modern 
1 ) languages, of which French, indeed, seemed t» 

I be her natural dialect more titan ever. She 
arched, she painted, she fabricated, old oak 
MmcB out of what appeared to be shoe- 
jdpather, and very ancient china out of chintz 
j^and physic-bottles. She wore—and' I am 
W cure ^is was an art—little artificial whiskers 
r to stick her hair out witii, so dexterously, 
f that, instead of poking tliemselveB out offici- 
ij I ' ously, like tire stniling pf a lodging-house 


sofa, they positively improved her'appear-'! 
ance. She played—ah; how little Jeanilette 
did play J —upon the harp, thO organ, and the 
piano-forte. J have seen her sweep the keys 
of this lost instrument so skilfully, and build 
up toweting' passion, and haughtiness, and 
imperUfspmdour extemporaneously, in such 
a mtmner as to draw forth the admiration of 
an entir® oompany. That oolduess tod secre- 
tiveneaaof which her mistress spoke vras cer¬ 
tainly not to be discovered now, if it had 
eyKT' eacisted. Of hersblf tod her condi¬ 
tion she would converse most freely, and it 
was a delight to her to excite the praise and 
wonder of others ; because, ns she said, of the 
pleasure thatshe knew it gave to us. Our par¬ 
ties—for we now had pretty frequent parties— 
would not have been half so atti acrive, it'was 
owned, without her presence ; and even my 
church obtained iu her an organist such as' 
scarcely any money could have procured. 
Before the end of her .six weeks’ vacation, it 
was arranged between the Maciqivetim and 
ourselves that Miss Jeamielte should not 
return to Carlisle, 

At this time, there occurred the first 
symptom in my ward, of a characteristic 
which was afterwards magnified into in¬ 
gratitude and want of heart. She re¬ 
fused to wnte a single line to her Life j 

mistress, “I cannot say I am sorry to I 

leave her; I cannot thank her for kind- I 
nesses I have never received," said she. The j 
poor 'girl’s regard for truth was excessive, ; 
aud her sense of neglect keen. 1 hud also, | 
by the bye, a letter from Miss Mackaveth in i 
exchange for mine, written, as I fear, with a I 
design to prejudice me against Jeannette; 
though CQuciied in expressions favourable 
to myself, and under the pretence of a I 
friendly warning. Having burnt this (and 1 | 

hope forgotten it) almost Immediately after i 
its perusal, I remember nothing distinctly; 
bat, as so many have since set themselves 
(most rnyustly) against my ward, 1 don’t 
wish them to have it to say th.'it 1 have con- i 
cealed anything whatever, that may seem to ' 
tell against her in this account. If there hail 
been any difiereuce heretofore between our ; 
treatment of hm and of our own daughters, 
there was certainly none from this time 
forth. As we liad an endearing n.inie for 
Hester and for Gertrude, so slstei- Jemuiette 
was called Jenny by us all, for love and 
shortness. She was introduced to our old 
friends by the same title to put her at once 
upon a familiar footing. Her birthday we 
could not keep, because we didn’t know it; 
but we kept the day whereon 1 first met 
her iu tlie train, instead. If she dressed ' 
betteor than my reM daughters it must have 
been owing to her superior taste, for she had 
ihes-anie allowance, Thus little Jeannette 
lived with us for years. 

Among the friends who were accustomed 
to visit us pretty con^ntly, was a certain 
young lian-ister of the name of Hartley; 
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be wfts the heir presumptive to Lonl Bact* 
Bares', who was an old bachelor, but Hartley 
had 110 great fortune except in that ex* 
ectatioii. He grew very iutimate at the 
ouse ; and, on one occasion, ourselves and 
the tliree girls went to a taatefal- break- 
fiist which he gave in his Temjde rooms. 
They were very nigh up, and on a most for- 
bidding-lookingataircase ; but^.tfae view &om 
the windows was as beautiful as is to 
be seen in London. The pleasant gardens 
flanked by the quaint old buildings,; the 
broad, swift-flowing river, here spanned,by 
massive arches, here lightly clea^ by the 
Buspeusibu bridge; the long, sharp-pointed 
ateambrs flitting upon its waters Uke huge 
dragon-flies ; the slow unwieldy barge drift¬ 
ing, diagonally across tlie stream; beyond, 
and opposite the dark house of couinierce, 
with their crowded wharves and Babel 
chimneys, and a looming smoke-cloud, as of 
tlmudcr, alL 1 was wrapped up in the 
bbservatioiPof tliese tilings, perhaps, too 
much to observe what was going on within 
tile room; for, my wife, when we got home, 
asked my opinion upon “ tiiat affair between 
Hartley and our Gertrude,”—as tliougli it 
hud been delicately and discreetly mentioned 
in the Morning Post as being already on the 
tapis—^to my intense-astonishment. , There 
was no objection to such an alliance; 
' but, 1 i-econiiuended a little more ob- 
I servatiou, and sufleting things to take their 
I own course before our moving in tlie .mat- 
I ter, and she acquiesced in that, opinion. 
I About a moutli afterwards, during which 
period I certainly remarked that JV&. Hart¬ 
ley’s visits became very frequent, luy wife 
spoke to me again after a quite diflereut 
fashion. 

“X think Jeannette has behaved most 
basely,” said she. 

“ Good gracious! Impossible ! What can 
you mean, my dear t ” 

“Look here! What do tou think of 
tliis 'I ” cried she. “ I caught her showing it 
to Iiiru in the conservatory, and heard him 
thanking her for the pleasure which it 

afforded him iu proving-but there, judge 

for yourself” And she put into my hands 
an exquisite water-colour painting of the 
very view that had so charmed me frdm the 
Temple wliidpws. It was Jenny’s treat¬ 
ment and composition all over, i saiy at a 
glance. 

“And a most beautiful sketch, and well 
wortli anybody’s thanks it is,” answered I, 
with unfeigned admiration. 

“His thanks ‘for the interest in- him be¬ 
trayed on the part of the painter,’ mind you,” 
replied iiiy wife, raising her voice somewhat 
higtier than the occasion—I was quite close 
beside her—seemed to demand. “Are you 
blind 1 Are yon deaf 1 Are you dumb 1 ” 
slie added, as I sat speechless with astonish¬ 
ment at her unaccustomed vehemency, “tha| 
ycm lave nothing to say against tiiis traitress, 


.who has stolen from your ' daughter the ; > 
afieetiohs of her engaged lover ? ? ■; 

. “Stop a little, iny love,” I urged,-quktly, i 
“I ha've never heard that Gertrude was 
engaged.”... ..I, 

. “Not actually, in so many words,’ bnt ![ 
virtually. Everybody was aware of it long ago, jS 
eicept yourself.”' !» 

then," replied I, very gravely, ![ 
“be the last to know of such a thing as this, ;l 
my dear wife 1 ” And the good kind-hearted 1 
creature—whb is the best of women at the i 
core, although a little impetuous and hasty at 
times in her conclusions—-emibraced me ten- i; 
derly as though siie had committed quite a ' 
crime. “ But you ai*a so unsuspicious and 
confiding, my dearest husband,” she said 
(and indeed it was always a superstition of 
hers to believe me the most imposed upon 
and victimised of men) “ that you don't per¬ 
ceive how ungratefully you are being treated.’^ , j 
That same evening Gertrude herself poured '' 
her sorrow into my ears; her sorrow, but not d 
her anger : she confessed that she had long i[ 
entertained for Hartleys more than kindly i[ 
feeling, which he had seemed to her to recipro* ' [ 
cate warmly ; that this sentiment had arisen ! 
before Jeannette's coming, and continued for '! 
some time after jt; but that of late it had '' 
become plain to her, in spite of her endeavours i; 
to disbelieve it, that the affections of the << 
young man were being withdrawn from her ; 
that they had been attracted to Jeannetto . 
Smith—that is, Jenny—instead, and that with ;' 
her they now remained. She would not say 
that artiflces hud been used to deprive her of ' ^ 
them; the superior accomplishments and mors | ^ 
striking manners of her adopte<l sister were 'j 
cause enough, she knew. Jeannette (1 wish 'i 
she had said Jenny)-was still dear to her; '| 
but she (Gertrude) would, if I pleased, prefer i! 
to reside with her auut iu a 'neighbourtug ;i 
part of town until the marriage took place, ii 
to remaitiing under the same roof with my jj 
ward. Without a touch of malice, lyith only | 
the shadow of natural mortification, she 
asked this favour, and I accorded it at once. Ij 
I was perfectly sure that her generous state- !1 
ment was the true one: that, unknown to' !j 
herself, niy Ward had fascinated the young ;| 
man from his allegiance; and that perhaps he i 
had never meant quite so mucdi as GertiHide || 
iji her own love had given him credit for. i 
Jenny herself, with many teara and tlie sin- ' • 
cerest sorrow, declared that Mr. Hartley’s 
attentions had distressed her more than they 1 
had pleased her; thatehe liad Itad in truth J 
a very great estewn for him, bnt out of respect | 

to my daughter’s feelings, had striven to cbu- , j 
ceal it. “For, what love,” cried she, “O my j 
dear father, could repay me for making you or | 
yours unhappy, even for a day!” Perceiving j 
soon, she continued, that Gertrude had iu truth 
mistaken a polite and kindly acquaintance 
for a lover, she liad conduct^ herself more 
naturallj’’; tlMt the youpg barrister’s inten- |j 
tious bad on this decl.ared themselves undis- ij 

f I 
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gamedly, and l)ad brought to tiie point with French people) aa'though they were 
of an offer oS manf’iage hy the discovery of slavey animaJa, dirt beneath their feet, 
the picture, aa.narrate.^ ^ wife; that Jeannette I^teau was the nurse: Jeannette 
she had accented him provisio^ly, and on whose name their (diild has borne all its life 
the condifiop^that I aiiould 'be satisfied with long, was once struck, beaten upon the 
her conduct in the whole matter, and gave cheek, by madamein hor passion. The scar 
an unhesitating consent, "without which,” was not great, but it has taken twenty years 
she concluded in the French tongue, “1 cannot to heal: now, however, that the countess was 
expect, dear father, in anything to ])roap£T.” ip London (a^ extract from a newspaper was 
' 1 was very much affected by these scenes, here given,^ anpouneing the arrival at a 
as may be imagined, and arranged foi* the certain fashionable hotel of the count and 
iptorview op the next day with Mr. Hartley, countess Lehmiotte) let her at last dis- 
1. explained to 1dm the exact condition in cover her lost one, late teacher at a Pension, 
widen Jenny was placed; how it was un- now a dependent in the house of a lieretic 
known to us whether she was of l^h or priest; it would be good for her. 
bumble origin, or even legitimate or iUegiti- Jenny begged me to say nothing of this 
mate; but that, having first adopted her and till 1 was certsia of the truth of the whole 
takeu her from her former .protectress, and affair; but, for my own part, X felt pretty 
afberwai’ds brought her up in all I'espects as sure upon the point; and, when 1 tow my 
myownchild,Icon8idcred myself bound to give way with my adopted child on tlie next 
her the same dowry—^not a large one—as if morning to the hotel, it was with intense 
she ^ were so. He thanked me warmly, os cariosity to look upon her reaL parents. I 
though he had expected nothing of this sort, left dear Jenny, palpitating, in lAootu dowu- 
and indeed hu love for Jenny was very stairs, while I went up to the apartment i| 
strong, aud quite disinterested, I am sure, occupied by the count and countess. It was ii 
Tlie day ibr theirniarriage was not fixed, but one of the finest in that gorgeous mansion, |i 
it was understood that it should take place a large drawing-room, magnificently fur- 
soon. nished ; at one end of it, upon an ottoman, 

Some weeks after this time, on the four- lounged a gentleman with a newspaper; and, 
teenth of May—as I remember well, for it at the other end, in an arm-chair reclined |! 
happened to be the day on which we received madame. It waa late in the spring-time, {! 
marriage cards fiqm my wife’s ralatlve Lord but a brisk fire was burning in the grate, | 
Bactsorea; aud my wiXa, Heather, aud myself, and she seemed to have every need of It. ; 
had been to visit Gertrude at my sister She did not rise at my eulrauce, aud her j 
Aunie’s house (who had, 1 regret to say, taken husband only lifted his head up languidly, :! 
such a dislike to Jenny hr this time, as to beg and demanded, in a voice strangely at [ 
she might not he brought within her doors), variance with lus words, “ To what happy 
On our return I found my Ward wishing to clumce he was thus deeply indebted for the 
speak with me. “ My dear father,” said she honour of my presence ? ” I don't know 
when we were alone together in my study, whetlier he was practising the superpolite- 
"See here!” she took from her pocket a ness of his couutoymen,or whether he was 
case of tiny jewels, necklace, brooch, and sneering., 

armlets, of exquisite workmanship, aud com- "1 come,” answered L in such French as I 
prising almost every precious stone in har- could command, “ not without reason, sir. It 
monious combination. “These were mine,” is possible that I may have been misinformed, 
she continued, “when X was almost an and be mistaken; but, I think that X bring 
infant; ” the tears came into her eyes, and a some intelligence which will affect you both, 
flush crossed her cheeks while she regarded very, very deeply.” 

the still dimly remembered trinketa “They A. little lifting of the lady's pendlled eye- 
were l>.-ft for me by a Uttle.hoy, months ago, brows, a scarcely perceptible shrug of the 
at your door, without any sort of explanation; count’s shoulders were tlie only replies. 

1 did uA know whether to tell you or not. “ You had a servant once calied Jeannette 
I feared lest it might be some cruel hoax, LotteaUy.had you notl ” 
but to-day he came agaiu with these few A shi^ inarticulate cry of rage burst from 
papers.” (I found afterwards that Jenny the count, the lady rose swiftly from her 
unintentionally miss-dated this, as the pliers seat, and stood hefoia me in an instant, white 
were left on the previous afternoon it seems.) but without tremhliug—so like, so like my 
They were documents in the Frcuch.laugua^e, ward! 

setting forth the whole particulars of Jenny’s “ And my child, sir, what of her 1 Name 
previous history, and affording ample proof of Heasm, speak <” 

of her birth. “She has been with me, madame, for 

waa the on^ child of noble and yewrs aa my adopted daughter. She is well; 
wealthy parents in tlie south of France ; she is even now under this very roof! ” 
the count and countess Helamctte; proud, That was in substance the whole of what 
insolent, bitter-hearted—so it waa written passed between us. X left the two, at ouc& 
—yet loved their daughter to distraction, alone with their new-found ofhpring. X 
They treated their servants (very unusual returucfl home and told my fomily aUi: that 
f t 
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had oocniTed—^for the first time. 1 knew that 
my dear little Jeftny must sooner or later be 
taken h-om us for ever, and it' made me sad. 
"With those proud artificial-parents of hers— 
although it was plain they loved her—I 
doubted if she would bo so happy as beneatli 
our roof. I thought'-of Hartley, too, and 
_ how, his union with my ward would now 
\perhaps meet with obstacles. He seemed, 
poor f^ollow, to expect as much himself, but 
he did not dwell upon it, perceivings 1 had so 
great a sorrow of my own. Everybody, I 
think, saw that; and, then and since, all have 
forborne to give me any unnecessary pain—^ 
I feel it, ana 1 thank them. Words have 
dropped involuntarily sometimea from those 
most dear to me, of anger and uncharity 
against my little Jenny. They did not know 
her as I knew her, or they would feel how 
deeply they have therein wronged her. The 
girls are very hard upon her that she has not 
taken notice of young Hartley since, (we are 
all at home together again, and this is the 
only subject that we disagree upon) ; but how 
can we tell to what harmi discipline she may 
be subjected; how this and tliat, which 
seems to us quite right and natural, may 
have been forbidden by her high-born foreign 
parents! 

It does seem sad and strange never to have 
seen dear Jenny more; not once to have 
kissed my little Ward a^in, and wished her 
(iod speed on her new a^ lofty way. 1 read 
that the three went back to Paris on the 
ensuing day to tliat wherein I saw them last; 
this time how many, many years! 1 read 

some few mouths back, that Uie Count Dela- 
motte was made a miziister of the Emperor. 
That is all I know. We are very happy 
at home, thank heaven, — all of us; but 
I should Eke this strange neglect to be 
explained to satisfy others; and how I 
still miss, and how I long to see, My little i 
Ward! 

PLURALITY OP MITES. 

I FEU, asleep the othea* evemug after 
dinner. I had been dining alone, and the 
more serious business of meat and pudding 
having been disposed of, I had sat for some 
time idly playing with fixe cheese, some loose 
dry crumbly bits of which were lying abc^st 
my plate. I feU asleep and had a dream. 

I dreamt that in some strange uhexplaiued 
manner (when was ever anything explain^ 
in dreams ?) ray eyes became ail at once en¬ 
dowed with microscopic power, and happening 
to light upon a crumb of cheese, Imheld a 
goodly colony of mitea I watched their 
movements. As I looked, they seemed to 
increase in size, until I could dktiuctly single 
out individuals from the mass. I saw them 
bti’iving and struggling with each other, 
some of the weaker getting most cinielly 
trampled under foot by others who inarched 
over them; 1 saw them toUing with d^- 


ouRy np the caseous mountains, or restin|; 
quietly m the deep shady valleys into whiem 
we inequalities on the surface of the cheese 
were mamiifi^pd. I saw some of larger 
plumper-looking mites hoarding np heaps Oi 
the rich matter that formed at once their 
food and dwelling-place; and I saw other 
leaner oixes whp, dig as deeply as they would 
into its, substance, never seemed able to 
getJood enough to eat. 

Then, as I looked, T thought I heard a 
sound, Eke voices in the distance, and, by 
degrees, my ears partaking of tbe super¬ 
natural powers already enjoyed by my eyes, 
I caught their accents, found that I could 
understand the language of the mites. 

“ What a brave world is this of ours! ” 
cried an old fat mite whom X was watching (he 
spoke louder than tbe others, and so his were 
the first words that I caught). “ How boim- 
tifol lias nature been in placing us upon it! 
Here, have we all we want—our food provided 
for us, and to be had simply for the picking 
np. Had we been cast up<m the dreary'void 
that separates us from the nearest world to 
this, we must have died from hunger. Look 
over yonder: what now appears to you a 
tiny spot in the distance, once formed portion 
of this world of ours. Now, it is millions of 
our longest measure from us.” 

On hearing this, I could not for tlie life of 
me refmu- from laughing, asleep though I 
was. The distant object that he pointed out 
was one of the crumbs of cheese that I had 
scattered with my knife some half an hour 
before; the dreary void that intervened was 
about two inches of tbe plate which chanced 
to be uncovered. 

I listened again. The old mite was dis¬ 
coursing learnedly about the atoms that made 
up their universe. “Look where we will,” 
he said, “ we find on every side, far, immear 
sarably far from us, small specks to all 
appearance, but supposed to be in reality 
worlds Eke our own. It has been said, in¬ 
deed, that they possess inhabitants like ours ; 
but that we cannot know. Convulsions do 
occur sometimes that bring two worlds to¬ 
gether ; but, when this ImppffliB, those re¬ 
siding near the spot where the phenomenon 
occurs seldom survive the shock. Whole 
nations have been sometimes known to perish 
dn the coUision: some being crushed to death, 
^and others thrown far from any habitable 
spot by the concussion.” 

Then came a mite, apmrently much older 
than he who had already spoken, and 
declared he knew of his own knowledge, that 
the worlds around must, to a great extent, 

, resemble this. Long, Icmg ago, he recollected 
that the whole formed one enormous mass, 

' vast beyond all conception; that by degrees, 
with fearful shocks, the worlds they saw in 
the far distance were, one hy one, detached 
and flew off into space. He was too young 
when these disruptions happened, to know 
much about it; but, he had pondered on it 
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aince, and felt convinced that all exiaUng 
matter, their own 'World, and the thousanda 
that they saw around them, once formed one 
mighty whole ! c 

A datiaive shout of laughter followed this 
assertion. The thing was too preposterotm 
to be believed. The younger mites, especially, 
were boisterous in their incredulity. They 
were not going to be taken in by titles like 
that-^hey knew better. There was no other 
• world besides- their own. The bit of cheese 
they 4^elt on was tlie only bit of cheese! that 
ever was or would, or could, be habitable. 
<'Sfle what a size it was. No mite could walk 
round it in a life-time. If what they had 
‘ been told was ti’ue, bow insignificant would 
ibis great world of theirs become, com¬ 
pared to the enormous whole i How 
utterly insignificant the indi-vidual mite ! 
No, no, there was no other habitable cheese. 

Tlie old mite shook bis head, and spoke 
not For my own part, I felt half tempted 
to convince the sceptics of their error 
by scraping all the crumbs togetlier in ray 
plate, and thus, once more uniting their 
scattered universe. But I had heard of the 
disasters that ensued whenever tliese convul¬ 
sions, as they called them, did occur; and, 
having by tliis time conceived an interest in 
the tiny disputants, I spared them and con¬ 
tinued listening. 

‘‘■Come, now, exclaimed one of the incre¬ 
dulous young mites, with an air'of one about 
to put a poser, “if you have.told us true, and 
everything we see around us is cheese like 
this we live in ; if there really exists as much 
cheese as would make a thousand of our 
worlds ; why may there not be even a thou¬ 
sand times as much as that again ? Wliy may 
th^e not be cheese enough in being, to form 
a million, mUliou worlds,—all fit for mites, 
like us, to live on, eh ? ” 

“Why not, indeed !” the sage replied. “ Fot 
my part I believe there-is.” 

“ Ho '. ho I ho! ho ! ” There was not one 
mite in the whole community tliat didn’t 
fairly shake its tiny sides with laughter at 
this wild assertir-n. They all declared the 
old mite must be in his dotage. Tltey 
kicked and cuffed him cruelly, and even, 
threatened to expel him from the cheese he 
stood on, and so compel him to find out tiie 
trntfa of nia own theory by endeavouring to 
make a pilgrimage to one of the distant 
worlds he spoke of. 

Then, other mites came up to join in the 
discussion. There was one who had been a 
great traveller (how proud the littlh fellow 
was of his experience! he had been nearly 
half-way round the crumb of che^e they all 
' resided on). He astonished' his hearers by 
' declai'ing that, in spots that he had visited, 
there were objects visible in the distance 
uteorly uultke the little specks they saw 


from whero they stood. One in particu¬ 
lar was more than fifty titffes as big as auy 
they could see; but, even this was nothing 
when compared with the great world they 
lived in. 

(Mistaken mite ! The object that you 
saw was the distant lump from 'which all 
your pigmy worlds were shaken!) 

As to there being otlier bits of cheese 
inhabited besides their own, the traveller 
would not hear of it It was true that there 
were other mites dwelling in distan^iortious 
•of their world whose manners differed in 
several ways from their own. (His audience 
seemed surprised to hear that even this 
could be ; bift he had seen them, so there was 
no disputing it.) But as for other worlds of 
mites, the thing was too preposterous! 

Then came anothei'—^a mite of most im¬ 
posing aspect, and.attended by a long train 
of foUowers. 1 soon found out he 'n-as the 
monarch of the colony I was observing. With 
royal condescension, the sovereign mite 
paused to inquire into the subject of dis¬ 
cussion. On being told, bis majesty grew 
wroth, and vowed it was high treason to 
suppose there could be any other communities 
to govern than the well-known and estji- 
blished nations of their world. It was an 
insult to the dignity of the few tuvoured 
mites who divided the sovereign sway 
among them, to think that tliere were 
others who in their own spheres might be no 
less potent (or even more jmtent—wliich 
was a horrible and blasphemous thought!) 
than themselves. So, the ]>oor mite who 
broached the theory about other worlds was 
ordered to recant on pain of death; and 
the fact was established uomist.-ikeably, by 
royal edict, that there was no cheese—could 
be no cheese—^iuhabited, but theirs. 

Then 1 awoke, roused from my after* 
dinner dream, by an Italian boy beneath 
my window, grinding on his organ Hume, 
sweet home. It chimed in well with what I 
had been dreaming of. No place like home ! 
No people like ourselves, no country but our 
own, no worlds but the globe we live on. 
No cheese that mites can dwell in, but our 
own particular crumb t 

Yet cheese—and mitey cheese—is sold by 
tons! Yet suns and systems roll aronud us; 
the planet we inhabit, but one atom in a 
piighty group; that, in its turn, an atom in 
another ipightier one. Where shall we stop ? 
Clusters of satellites revolving around a 
world: clusters of worlds revolving around a 
sun: clusters of suns revolving atooud— 
what '{ 

Take ^ysic^ pomp! Pride, get thee 
hence ! How little any of us, men or mites, 
can coiUpi'ehend what may exist beyond the 
limite of our one especial crumb—whether of 
eai'th, or cheese! 
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USHEES. 


It seems to me—who have passed a very 
long and varied school-life—that there is no 
such pitiaiile class in a civilized community 
as that of ushers, and at the same time none 
so mysttirious. No man is bom an' usher; 
no mrfn achieves (if he can help it) ushership. 
Ushei-shij) is always thrust upon him. Born an 
usher 1 What offence could father or mother 
liavo committed, to have it visited so roughly 
uiKui their innocent 1 Could its cheeks have 
i ever bepn chubby, and dimpled* into' smiles 1 
'i j-iad it ever at any time a will of its own f 
; Could the boy as he grew up have ever 
j laughed out honestly among his fellows 1 
' enjoyed himself in the playground like the 
[ vest ? Could he have shirked imposition^ 
broken bounds, and hated and despised Afs 
: ushers ? Could he evter have had holidays, 

I —gone borne 1 Heaven knows! but, from 
what I have seen of him since he became a 
man, I scarcely think it. , 
j Alone, and amidst a crowd of eneraie.s; in 
.authority, and without the shadow of jiower; 

' learned, and doomed to pace to and fro uprm 
!| the low roads to learning; a master and a 
i servant, a gentleman and an tisher,—I pity 
I him from the bottom of my heart. Sleek clergy 
I of public schools with lucrative boarders 
j , in your own houses, and gratuitous mohitora 
I to save you from all oarking cares, it is 
not 3 'ou I mean. Nor you, high wi-anglers, 
who have only just missed your fellow¬ 
ships, and are sub-wardens or vice-principals 
in some well-endowed grammar-school until 
your brilliant testimonials and optime dis- 
I cessits shall have dazzled a bommittee ,of 
.aldermen, and procured you a better thing. 
Nor you, trebly refined gentlemen, whofee 
mission it is to educate, under their ances¬ 
tral roofs, our future hereditary legisla¬ 
tors ; or to be oflTered the Comforts of a 
home for a mere three hundred a yeai*, and 
! another hundj-cd added in case you keep a 
horse. No! I mean the native resident who 
teaches German, French, and the sword 
exercise, at Minerva House ; and whose ser¬ 
vices—with washing, parental care, and re¬ 
ligious training, inclusive—are to be procni-ed 
by scions of the nobility and gentry for two- 
aud'tVenty guineas per annum, and a silver 
ibijc and spoon ; I mean the intelligent 


assistant by whom eveiy branch of mathe- j 
matical study is impai-ted: 1 mean the 
gentleman from the university, to whom 
the junior chmsical department is en¬ 
trusted : I mean the under - master in 
general, who partakes of Ihb task of ex;p.nnd- 
ing youth with the Eeverend the Princij)al, 
or with Maunder Crichton Mivius, Esquire, 
Licentiate of the College’of Preceptors, D.C.L., 
F.S. A., and half the alphabet besides. 1 

The usher I was firat acquainted witl^ I 
remember but dimly; and yet he impressed 
my infant mind with the utter hopelessness ^ 
of ushership, more tlian any other usher dui j 
.afterwards. Of all ushers I think he must 
have been the most miserable : his case—^his 
outward visible framework—.appeared to be 
that of Peter SchlemU reversed; there w.aa , 
the shadow of him, but there was no Peter; a | 
gaunt, wan, hungry-looking, transparent man, 
speaking under his breath, flitting about 
without a sound, and serving, like an obe¬ 
dient spirit, bfs stern master, Habbakuk 
Straithare, who must have bound him unto 
him by some unhallowed spell. I went to 
Habbakuk's (who was a dissenting minister ■ ' 
in our to wn) as a day-boarder, and the shado w ! 

,—because he was so noiseless and iuofiensive, | 
perhaps — seemed to me to be kind and. jj 
friendly. Sti-aithare had a habit of drinu- ii 
ming upon his desk (when be was not drum- | 
ming upon us) with the end of his cane, after 
the manner of a crazy auctioneer; of roar- ; 
ing Silence, wlien you might have heard a 
pin drop, and there was not the least occa¬ 
sion ; of. singling out during extemporaneous 
pr.tyers the very quietest boy, aud treating 
him in a ,.spiritaally anatomical way, to the 
last degree distressing to the subject,—and 
none of these things did' the shadow do i 
or dream of doing. Therefore I got my 
governor to ask him home occasionally; 
and, since I was to have a tutor during 
the vocation, I chose him. Upon the fii-st 
morning of his breakfasting.with us, there 
was a piece of cold bacon on table, which was 
almost gone as fiu: as slices went, but had a i 
b^is of rusty meat at the bottom^ into whicli ; 

nobody had cared to cut down into; I re¬ 
member, quite distinctly, the shadow carving | 
this objectionable stratum completely ofl^ anil ! 
consaming it with apparent relish ; which j 
gave me a terrible iiotion of the way i 
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in trliich he must h^en. accustonaied 

put up. witk ■whi|t nobody else had 
any fancy for. . He . diad a flute, from 
wliich he was aooustorued to d^til j^e 
moat meknehcdy sounds during the play¬ 
times ; aud thit 'vm his only joy. The boys 
filled it dirt periodicmiy,'and at last 
broke.it. He had low shoes 'with patches 
on thein, mni an umbrella worn down ^.o the 
nib; BOl^.bo3% called him Snold^J- Hab* 
bakuk,' ■who was a very severe master, usetl 
rathec to encourage the young gentlemen 
in.^ispe. Kspects. The hideoes pleasure of 
pn.in upon unoflendiag and defence¬ 
less objects did not seem to be considered 
cowardly, immoral, or unchristian ; but the 
restraint of it, on the contrary, as milksoppy, 
nonsensical, and (settler of all controversy !) 
un-English. The indolence of the preceptor 
is backed by the heartlessness and-folly of 
those who entrust their children to him. 
They forget the sufferings of their own 
school-time, and don’t-care if they remember 
them. Certainly there is no social question 
BO entrenched by stupidity or prejudice, en 
which the advocates of improvement have 
such difficulty in getting a hearing, as the; 
moral training of boys : “ Beat the pou- j 
.sense out of them“ I.et them rough it a i 
little“Let them find their own level j 
“Nothing like a little wholesome bullying;” 
“Boys will be lioys,” are thrown from all 
sides at the educational reformer, just as 
rotten e^s and extinct cats are east by way 
of argument at political refortnera It suits, 
somehow, old gentlemen in aflliient circum¬ 
stances to extol their school days; w’hile 
they are solacing themselves for enforced 
abstinence from port with the choicest 
Lafitfe, to bewail the time when they took 
their half-dozen of gingei*-beer with impu¬ 
nity; and, while they leave three-parts ofi 
their pine-apple as being hard and near the j 
rind, to lament the epoch when gooseberries i 
seemed the best of fruit. Fluffkins, who is 




excellent appetite, is accustomed to get quite 
pathetic (after dinner) upon the bygone times 
when he had threepence a-week for pocket- 
money and the refuse of the bigger boys’ meals 
for food. When he becomes a little stertorous 
in his breathihg, and has a handkerchief cast 
over his purple face and protruding eyes, 
he will hold forth in gasps about the healthy 
moderation which he learned at school, 
and has never, thank Heaven, forgotten. 
“ Lessons of temperance are taught by what 
you c^l hardships, sir—of temperance and of 
iron enjdurance;” and, before 1 can reply, he 
is ffist asleep, trumpeting like an elephant; 
basing been utterly exhausted in ridiagover 
his farm and reading the newspaper. Fluff- 
kins is my friend; and I may therefore be 
permitted to state that he is at once the most 
m'wning and the most imperious of men: his 
fat crlnk^s all over into smiles when 
mjjr lord comes over once or twice a-yeaor, 


from the Park, to dine at the Orange; at 
whose api^oach, champagne and jokahnis- 
berg foam up, as though he were Bacchus 
himself (he looks much more likp Siltmus); 
and Ml'S. F. puts on her diamonds. Now I, 
who have been a., friend of the house for 
forty years, am regaled with whM Rnffkins 
calls “ a - very drinkable port;” , and it is 
understood that I hiui much better not 
eontradietory, ‘•’Nothing,” says F., ‘‘is like 
an Engbsh school for getting all the airs 
knocked out of a fellow; and for independence 
in after-life, sir.” And ho believes with all 
bis soul that he is a proof of the effects of it. 
With general statements of this sort he is 
armed at all pffiuts; but, if I give him rofte 
enough, he will tell me anecdotes, with a sort 
of horrid joy, of how be got hold of “ a little 
bit of a boy, who had just come from his 
mother’s apron-strings, and whom (Ha, ha, 
ha!) I gave a deuce of a thrashing to for 
being so small; and Bullneck, and Hulker, 
and myself, we buried him in a dungheap, 
up to the neck, sir, and -poui’ed water upon 
him for a couple of hours, to -make liim grow, 
(Ha, ha, ha!) .and he did grow in conse¬ 
quence, sir, dewilisUl}'.” It was Fluffkins, be 
sure, who stuffed the poor Shadow's flute 
with mud, and led the laugh against those 
clothes which were the best he could afford 
to wear. I cannot tell for certain, but 1 
think if I bad been the Shadow, I would 
have expended most of my remainiyg vital 
power in the personal chastisemeut of 
Master F., and would then have flitted away 
from the school-world and its llabbakuks 
altogether. 

Messrs. Midas and Jauty, assistant-masters 
at my first preparatory academy for the public 
schools, were a diflTerent variety of the same 
genus. They were the faithful slaves, indeed, of 
the Reverend Sloe Diimplin, but they served 
him under protest. Whenever a boy was un¬ 
lawfully or excessively punished Midas pre¬ 
faced it with—^“Doctor Dumplin has requested 


lines, I regret to say ; ’ or, “ I am about to 
perform the painful duty of locking you up 
in tlm dark closet for fourteen hours, .at the in¬ 
stance of Doctor Dumplifl.” Mr. Midas was 
inflexible witli the doctor upon the matter of 
disputed passages, would not submit, 
eitlier privately or in public, to have his clas¬ 
sical learning underrated. From his stubborn¬ 
ness in this respect, and from his general good 
tmnper, he was c^led the Ox. Upon one 
occasion, lUfter having M*gued during .-whool- 
tune with the head master, upon the Plutonic 
Dialogues,! beard him whisper to Janty that 
Dumplitt had been evidently studying the 
Engbsh vmrsion, which was forbidden—it 
seemed for very sufficient reasons—to us 
boys. “ Ah! ” aenswered Janty, rubbing his 
hair ufitil it stood upright, three iiiehes 
high, “the Ox kaowetn h?f jmaster’s crib.” 
Mr. J. exhibited Ms )indep«mdence bjr the 
perfectiem^ of his poli^ |>kr«^ -and ,de- 
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ineajQOttr. “ I hope, sir, that yp« have enjoyed 
a refreshing sleep,” 'was the sort ot salutation 
'whieh he returned to the bltmt “Good morn-, 
ing” of his superior. Tlie way in which he 
took off his hat to Mrs. Dumplin and tho^e 
three princesses, her offspring, was the hap¬ 
piest mixture of George the Fourth and Dir 
Charles Grandison, that a polished mind can 
conceive. On those few festive occasions, 
wlien the great gulf betwemi Pedagogue ana 
■Usher was temporarily bridged over, and all 
sat down together before a cold coUajbion— 
after some experiments in tbe doctor's lecture- 
room, in electricity and chemistry, calculated 
to exhilarate us to tbe utmost limit—Janty’s 
general carriage and gracefulness in aasist- 
mg the ladies to chicken and sherry, was 
considered unimpeachable. His best waistcoat 
(which I remember, poor fellow, to have been 
the same for a long course of years) retained 
lo the last a brilliancy, of which words can 
give but a feeble idea; it represented, by 
sprigs and threads formed of the precious 
metals, upon a satin ground, tbe firmament— 
sun, moon, tmd stars competing upon it toge¬ 
ther with an equal fervency ; and this celestial 
waistcoat was Mr. .Jaiity’s pride. One of 
the few ushers whom I over saw a.ssert 
his personal dignity was this gentlemen, on! 
the occasion of an insult being offered to 
his favourite garment. A boy of the name I 
of Jones pointed out this mir.icle of ait, ‘ 
one Sunday, with his finger to the rest of 
U3, as not being altogether the sort qf p.sttern 
that is worn for morning costume ; and Mr. j 
.laiity knocked him down until a box upon 
his right ear; picking him up with a box 
upon liis left immediately, observing, that 
he hoped he (Mr. J.anty) knew how to dress 
himself like a gentleman. 

Kind-hearted pleasant fellows both he and 
Midas were! and they had a great mutual 
.attachment (a rare event among dependants 
t>f any kind, and especially among ushers, 
who stop into one another’s shoes, and have 
to keep in favour with a common master); 
but they both broke down, I dm sorry to say, 
under pressure, and sacrificed truth and jus¬ 
tice at the Dumplin shrine. That cheap cx- 
jiediciit for dispensing with many assistant 
masters, which is called the monitorial 
system, prevqiled at Doctor D.’s, and a little 
boy. of eight years old had, on one occa¬ 
sion, been beaten with a toasting-fork by a 
jiiouitor of seventeen, for not browning his 
bread sufficiently; so that his little back 
stiiped like a zebra’s, and bis jacket 
cut to rags. Moreover, a small bone of 
his right arm was broken. With the left, 
however, he managed to indite an. epistle 
home, setting forth the circumatanees. Whe¬ 
ther he was too small to be made a man oi 
in th.at particular manuerj and to feel a 
bScrtming pride in being punished unjustly, 
,S.s F|ptfkius may opine,—or too young "to 
look upon all chastisement whatever, Jn- 
fli^d under school authority, as justitiAle 


and beneficial,” as some great-educationalists 
of the present day may ^Iieve,'r-I do not 
venture to determine; certain it is, that be 
wrote ct^plaiuiogly; and, amongst' other 
things in'his simple, teai^blotted, round-text, 
he said, ■“ I am very miserable, dear father, 
and have been <^ing for pa'm, through the 
entire, schodl-time’ —meaning, from ten 
o’clock to one. His father arrived in a few 
Boors aftek the receipt of this; and there 
was a row. There was the cut jacket and 
the zehra back, eloquent enough ; but all 
the witnesses were subpoenaea upon the 
other side; and, as it was desirable to prove 
the little boy to be a liar, it was arranged 
that the case should rest upon that statement 
of his aliout his tears. 

The monitor, the victim, and the two 
ushers, had been sent for into tbe drawiqg- 
room ; and presently (to my intense discom¬ 
fort) 1 was summoned also. The father had 
expressed a wish to see the boy who bad sat 
next to his sou during the particular school- 
time. The father, a fine military-looking man, 
not having at all the appearance of one. who 
would desire his son to be brought up a 
milksop, was standing by tbe door, with his 
little boy’s hand clasped in Lis own; 
opposite, stood the young monitor, shifting 
his legs and frowning, disconcerted and male¬ 
volent; next to him, Messrs. Midas and 
Janty—the former very grave and deferen- 
ti.al, the latter with an airy politeness about 
him, as though he should say, " There is a 
strange gentleman in the room, and it shall 
be my province to set him thorouglily at his 
ease.” Tlie doctor alone was seated ; he had 
taken an arm-chair, as if he had nothing to 
do with the matter except judicially, and was 
endeavouring to represent, by the exfii’ession 
of his countenance, the uniop of justice and 
.mercy. 

“With regard, sir,” he was observing as 
I entered, “ to "Walpole minor (for we have 
another Walpole here, Colonel, ,of the gre.at 
Northumberland family: Wynkyn de Wal¬ 
pole we are familiar with so early as Dooms¬ 
day Book); with regard to the question of 
his having cried tlie entire schobl-time (if I 
am incorrect in the exact words, pray set 
me right), it is a mere matter of evidence, 
and I fear there must have been some gross 
exaggeration. From my seat in the place 
appropriated for general study, I survey the 
whole school, and there was no boy dying, 
certainly—stay, let me be accurate—yes, there 
was one boy. Strafford (son of Sir Dudley 
Stratford, of ttie west country, Colonel) was 
in tears from aa honourable feeling of inca¬ 
pacity with regard to tlie meaning pf a chap¬ 
ter in Tacitus, Mr. Midas, you remember 
our scholarly oigiuuent upon that subject, 
wherein 1 fear you obtaiueal a slight advan¬ 
tage 7 and, by the bye, sir, yon must know 
that Walpole minor was not crying.” . 

“ Sir,” replied the usher, “ I was in another 
part of the schoolroom from that in whicli 
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thfi young geutleinan placed, (O, Midas! 
Midas!) and therefore vras not in ia positum 
to hear him.” , . , 

“ And I,”-observed Mr: Janty, vftidi a bow, 
“happened to hare my back towards hiim 
—iuafivertenlily,'however, believe me—and 
ther^fime .was not ia a position to see him.” 

1 knew that both these two gentlemen 
■were telling lies, and it devolved^ upon 
xie—to. whom the colonel tume'dfsomewhal 
impatiently—to contradict their evidence, 
Wa}pdle bad been crying all school-time, as 
mh4|b>'boyB of eight years with the small bone 
■cif their right arm broken, would probably 
do; and I said so. 

“ This is, as you remarked. Doctor 
Dumplin,” said the colonel, when 1 had 
finished, “ a mere matter of evidence. 
'There has been a falsehood told, most cer¬ 
tainly, either by yourself and your ushers 
on the one hand, or by my boy and his 
companion on the other. You oi-e a cler¬ 
gyman, and those persons are under your 
control, so I say no more. For yon, young 
gentleman,” he added, turning to the monitor, 
“if I did not feel that you were in some sort 
a slave to a vicious system yourself, be as¬ 
sured that, before I took my son away from 
this school—^wliich 1 shall do now and at 
once^l would thrash you as long as I could 
stand over you, with this cane; ” which 
indeed I should have liked to have seen him 
do exceedingly. 

The next day I broke down, somehow, in 
a particularly well - conned task of mine 
before the head-master; and “ I exceed¬ 
ingly regret,” said Mr. Midas, “ that I must 
substitute bread and water for your dinner 
to-day, and deprive you of your week’s 
pocketmoney also, at the instigation of Doctor 
Dumplin.” When I complained to Janty 
of the injustice of my sentence, he replied,, 
poking up his hair, that j>erhaps I Wd got up 
my lesson too well, and tliat over-accuracy 
w’as sometimes injudicious. 

At this same school, a Monsieur Lncien, 
the Flench master and a Botnan Catholic, 
suffered the torments, at the very least, of 
purgatory. He had served under Napoleon, 
and was accustomed, upon CTeat festivals, to 
wear a dingy yellow ribband in his button¬ 
hole—an oMer of merit which it was under¬ 
stood had been bellowed uixm liim by the 
emperor’s own bands ; and the emperor and 
the order and the Homan Catholic religion 
were the three themes which the boj's chose 
for their pleasant satire. 

Would Monsieur Lucy (AnglicS for Lu- 
cieu) be so very kind as to state once again 
the circumstances uodi^r which he had ob¬ 
tained his reward of bravery 1 Was it true 
that the great Boiia)>arte had laid-himself 
down upon his stomach in the long grass at i 
Waterloo, pretending to be dead,'ao,d that he i 
had eventually escaped disguised asa daughter J 
of the regiment, in short petticoats, with a 
parasol? Was it Monsieur Lucy's serious 


conviction that the whole of us bo 3 ^ being 
Protestants, would pass a con^derable portion 
4 ){Hme &L the infernal regions 1 
' “I dp hope and trust that ynu all may, 
mon Dieu! ” was wont to be his fervent and 
not unuatmid reply.. / 

“ What I ” added we, “and Doctor Dumplin 
too? Do you. hope that he may he so 
tirnted , 

“Ah, well!” replied Monsieur Lucy, with, 
a iadnkle of his single eye, “ the good doctor, 
he will, I do not doubt, have his rewanl.” 
Which answer used to delight us exces¬ 
sively, and made Monsieur Lueien popular 
for several mit^utes. 

At the great cramming school for Sand¬ 
hurst, at which I had the privilege of lieing 
a pupil in later life, there w\as a kaiei- 
doscope of ushers: fat and thin, gi'ey-haired 
and red-haired, ignorant and learned, dean 
and dirty, gentlemanlike and very much 
otherwise. We had half a hundred of them 
in turn; ■ some four or five were types 
of the varieties of all tlie rest; jvud, ^fter 
fretting their little hour upon our sciiool 
stage—they did not stop much longer—tliey 
seemed to ruu round ixdiind, as in the minor 
theatres, and appear again in another costniue; 
80 like was one unto the other. They stood 
the insolence of Mr. Sackem, our head¬ 
master, for spaces of a fortnight up to six 
months, aud then threw up iii desperation 
their forty pounds per annum and the mag¬ 
nificent board aud lodging. 

Sackem w^as a sehuiastic blacksmitli; he 
was of a coaly complexion ami cnormoiM 
bulk, had some little kuotvle<lf;o of mathe¬ 
matics, and was famous fur hammering out 
scintillations of intelligence even from the 
very densest masses. He was ludicrously 
ignorant upon all subjects except those 
which he professed to teach; yet it was his 
custom to take every other master’s class 
occasioually, “ to see if they kept their boys 
up to the mafk.” Mouthing out Horace, bo 
that all the school might hear him, aud set¬ 
ting the classical assistant’s teeth on edge 
by false quantities; correcting the French 
class while they conjugated'“ater (fitre), to 
be," while Monsieur Adolphe’s shouhlers 
rose above his ears; and endeavoimng, 
in his exceedingly gruff aud monotonous 
tones, to point out the nice distinctions 
between wurde, wtirde, aud werde. “Now, 
if he does it ein time more, so vill 1 give this 
up for gute,” said the poor German master. 
But, it was of no use: it was impossible, um^r 
such an examiner, tlmt any class could acquit 
themselves ‘well; and^ when he had called 
the whole of it for their own aud his inaccu¬ 
racies, he was wont to abuse the ushere os 
the causes of failure, Whenever a boy 
of his In-oke down in endeavouring to pass 
into Sandhurst, he found out in what subject 
he. hftd been weakest, and instantly fell 
looih^and naQ upon that psurticular professor. 
One very gentlemanly. person, cast 'ijy 
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some shipwreck of fortotre' upon the dptjr ^hich he was paid to do without beiag 
Sackem OUicksaads, was hiS public and' jnrayed by any nice considerations. Such a 
notorious butt.' He would cease his own course took Smilax, our great pi-ofesapr of the 
bellowings for k minute or two, to listen to classics,'aw such took Grimshaw, our aome- 
Mr. Vemon’s measured tones, ashe instructed time Instructor in £ucUd. . , 

his class laboriously and with patience, and Grimshaw was the worst usher of my ac- 
wonld break In hpou him suddenly thus: quaintance ; the only thoroughly wicked 

“ Now, Mr. Vernon; that milky sort of way person of that class I ever met with. He 
of yours may be all very wgll at Dublin, but seemcfl. to have been born for Sackem, as 
it don’t pay here. Set them their lesson, and Sackem wascreatedforhim;yettheywerenot 
hear them their lesson ; and, if they don't friends by any meiina. A sympathetic smile 
j know their lesson, send them up to me, and —peouUar as one would have thought to 
|i I’ve got a persuader here (the cane) that demons—used to pass between them when 
l! will teach it them. Yon come up, you boy, the one sent up an unhappy victim to the 
that seem to bo Mr. Verngn’s pet, come other to be beaten (so far Moloch and his 
!| here! I’ll see whether you’ve got your work high |iriest seemed to have a mutual under- '{■ 
'I up well or not 1 ” And the pestilent creature standing); but, as soon as the sacrifice was 
|) never failed, by badgering the unhappy seho- over, the cruel bond seemed to be dissolved. ,■ 
lar in a vile Old Bailey sort of manner, to Sackem took a delight in contrasting himself 
obtain a lU'etext for using the cane. with his still more ruffianly assistant. “I 

i{ Layton was another kiud-hearted usher fancy if Mr. Grimshaw Lad the caning of 
li whom Sackem used to treat most super- you, you would not get off, sir, so easilyor, j, 
I ciliously. How this gentleman ever came “Mr. Grimshaw tells me 1 am too lenient by 1 
j to fill his position amongst us was one of the half.” And perhaps this was the solitai^ in- 
'i usher mysteries. It was just as though the stauce where our resjxscted head-master 
scamp of his family, the eigar-in-doors-and- could have hazarded a personal comparison 
I latch-key hobhadehoy, tho’Bell’s Life-reading without getting the worst of it. Grimshaw 
■! go-to-tlie-Derby-at-a«y-price black sheep ot used to aver that he liked a rogue, but 
his domestic flock had been pitched upon to detested a hyiiocrite ; by which he Wiia 
I I'orin an assistant instructor of youth. His supposed to indicate that slight and in- i' 
imposition book was half full of bets'; bis nocent veil ■unth ■which Mr. Sackem was . 
i arithmetical es;.ampJes were founded upon wont to cover, without at all concealing, his ‘ 
horse-racing or the chances of rouge-et-noir ; more particularly unjust actions. The im- 
i hi.t clothes smelt of tobacco terribly; and mediate cause of Gvimshaw’s being takerf ; 
while he taught, ho sat upon the hind legs of I from us, was a policeman. What he had , 
his tilted stool, with his feet in tiie air and really done we never knew for certaijj, but I 
both his hands in his trousers ]»o6ket8. don’t think Itis crime could have lost .any of . 

There was also a jolly mathematician from its aggravation through misplaced tender- ! 

I the north, very fat and lazy, who was my ness, lie Jjad tlio care of our cricket j 
I especial admiration. He knew moi'e wheu he and foot-ball money, and we never saw i 
was asleep, than Sackem wan ever miister of any of it. Ten years ago, when an uu- [ 
in his widest wakefulness; and lie habitu-, foi'tuiiate person of this name had been 
; ally transacted'business with his eyes closed, convicted for burglary and murder at York, I 

Sackem, whose speciality it was to aj’pear met on the Great Nortliern a fellow-sullerer | 

very busy mther than to be so, used to be in those schoolboy days, who was actually 

greatly annoyed by this. He would stcMil bound for that metropolis on the express 

I'ouud from Jiis own class and appear sud- mission of seeing the end of Grimshaw, if 

denly in the middle of I’ei'sey’s, while the felon should happen, fortiiDatel 3 ', to be 

tlna goutlcmau was sitting iti silence be. But, he was not> I regret to say, the 

with his mouth resembling an enormous man. 

lly-catcher on active service; but, before Ho'w Smilax ever got among us was the , 
the storm' could well begin, the canny mystery of mysteries; be was an ad- 
Yurkshireman wiis always ready with his mirable Greek and Latin scholar, and was < 
I “Now, boys, I’ve thowte of a problem, for scarcely ever seen out of school-hours with- , 
you, better than yon or any other that out one of his favonrite ancient authors. He 

you’ll find in the books.” l>eai' old Per- used to mutU'r Greek vei-ses to him-self when 1 

• sey! And yet to behave gratefully towards out of humour—as also, I am sorry to say, ■! 

; him, or civilly towards any master, was, in during the whole of chni'ch-time. He drew 

! the public opinion, to sponge and to cotton, parallels in the demi languages between ; 

I and to do all manner of slang things expres- Sackem and the most awful villains of auti- 

I aive of flattery and fawning baseness.. The quity ; his favourite antitype of that gentle- 

I -best art that an usher could practise as fur man was Thetsltes. “ Thersites,” he used to 
'! as his own comfort was concerned, seemed to mumble, while Sackem was bawling at some J 
be the making himself independeni; of all irregularity in Smilax’s clas.'!, “ Ihersites was ij 
j. symy^thy and pleasant social celatmus ; to the basest Greek that ever came to Troy'.” 

.j Oder an equal indifference to the o|>ini<m of Smilax was the worst dresser, and | 
ji tin head-master or of the boys, and |;ptake*the wore the nearest things akin to rags, j| 
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of any claasical person'1 ever knew.'- He poor; upon the honest investment of the 
Viped his pens on his hair habitnally. His sinhU capitalists. He had seen dozens of 
hands were scrupnJoasly clean, however* oomp.'mies formed under ^lendid."auspices; 
and ho managed somehow to lofefc like a advertised upon whole pages of the morning 
scholar and a gentleman. His religion was journals, sent up to extraordinary premiums, 
that of an honourable heathen. His morals to' fall to annihilating discount. He had 
those of Epicurus, and his philosophy—^it was seen men whom he met one day in dingy 
no wonder—excessively cynical; but, it is my attire, tricked out on the morrow by Da- 
belief that at some exceedingly remot€ time, santoy, and dangling one of Verdier’a 
and under circumstances at which 1 canudt malaceas. He had, on the oiher baud, 
mak^ the faintest guess, Smilax was once a watched young men of fortune elide &om the 
tolerably good and very kiud-bearted man. eminence of a Stanhope drawn by a pair of 
He went, eventually, the wa}' of most blood-bays, to the cab at twenty-twO sous tlia 
ushers : he set up a school on ms own ao- j course. He had brushed past pale-faced 


count, and failed. 


ON ’CHANGE IN PARIS. 


men looking desperately calm; and on the 
morrow he had heard that they lay in 
the Morgue. He had watched wretched 
women weeping in the bye-streets; and 
had seen others dart furtively from the 


CHAPT|!E THB FIRST. had 86611 Others dart furtively from th 

Not long since, there lived in the Rue office of their agent-de-change with 
Rieliclicu, behind one of those lofty gate- roll of notes clutched in their greed 
wavs which separate the highly-dccorated fingers. To him, the Bourse was the world 


sliops of this great thoroughfiire, one Mon¬ 
sieur Perrin. 


ever; a small bronze oil-lamp, capped with with letters, or buis, or mystonous messages— 
a dingy green shade, being the only article had favoured him with pstinful deUaiJs on his 
upon the mantelpiece. Three or four cane- father’s .short-comings as a fiuancicr. These 
chairs were against the bare walls; one communications were, however, offered with 
corner of the room was partitioned off so many cxcu3e.s, that Adoljilie grew to like 
’oy a high wooden screen; behind the rails the old story-teller, and to anticipate a gossip 
of which green curtains w'ere clrawm, to veil with him on Bourse affairs with pleasure, 
the mysteries which young Monsieiu: Adolphe Poor yoraig fellow ! On all sides he w;ia 

Beauvoir conducted on behalf of his em- gathei’iug experience ; on .all sides he sought 


ployer. 


advice. He bad resolved at last, one morn- 


Adolphe was the son of a wealthy Norman ing—when there was a great rise in the 
family. Hisfather—oucca notablemillionnaire Rente.?, aud he bad met three or four young 
ofFrance—had been a good friend to Monsieur fellows wfto liad realised from ten to twenty 
Perrin at criticalse,asou8; and, in fact, had on thousand francs each — to give notice to 
more than pne occasion saved him from Monsieur PeiTiii that he should leave him 
bankruptcy. But, at last, troubles came to within a month. He would now act on his 
Monsieur Beauvoir himself; and he was own account; for he saw how each wheel 
ruined in the railway mania. He fled to Al- worked within the other in that complicated 
geria where he died, the proprietor of a machine, TTie Bourse. Instead of making 
small caf6 in Constautine. Adolphe, when fifteen himdrcd francs a-yoar, be would realise 
bis father fled, was left to the care of a thousand fi-ancs *-month; he would be. 
Monsieur Perrin; who, after having given moreover, his own master. 
hima.stig!it education, turned him to account Full of this resolution, he bent his way to 

in his office. . . the office of the old man who had told him so 

Af first Adolphe was little better than an much about his . father’s affairs, just to ask' 
errand-boy; ai^ spent more than half of his advice, before giving Monsieur Perrin 
every day ninuing to and from the Bourse, notioe. The old man was from home, and 
All his early associations wa:e with the four or five gentlemen wci'e sitting in his 
Bourse, therefore, and with Bourse men. He bureatt waiting, in solemn silence. When 
had passed his youth in tlie midst of the Adol})he asked the clerk when he expectrd 
gamblers who fed upon the industry, of the his eiuployer back, a sneering laugh appeared 


He grew up to know it alCme as the arena 
where a man might light his way to wealth. 


Monsieur Perrin occupied one of tho.?e Like the people w’ith whom he was in daily 
snmi>tuous eutresols in which the footstep contact, he even despised the men whom he 
is never heard ; where Sevres china, saw doing hard work for low wage.?. Why 
vast mirrors, clocks and bronzes of fan- starve at a counter, when a lucky dash might 


tastic design stand dangerously near the any day make a bold pauper a millionnaire ? 
Visitor's elbow ; aud where or-molu vies in He had heard that bis tatfaer died a broken- 
jraguifioence with buhl and mai-queterie. hearted man, serving out demi-tasses to hizy 
Isainediately Vjehind the door that opened Arabs; but, all his father’s old friends had 
upon the general staircase of the vast hotel told him that Monsieur Beauvoir lost his 
of whicli tins entresol formed part, was a head in the excitement of the r.ailway mania, 
small room, devoted to Monsieur Perrin’s and spiiculated absurdly. One old man—to 
business. Hei’e, were no ornaments what- whom Monsieur Perrin sent him very often 
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upon tbe of one of the gentlemen who. 
were waiting, Adolphe thought that the. 
sneerer was an nnlu^py speculator, who, 
having come to ask fur timo, did not brieve 
that we old gentieman was out, and was 
waiting doggedly to waylay him. So he 
went aWay, saying he would tail to-morrow. 

Dreaming of bis ^ans, Adolphe wandered 
off in the mternoon to the Bois de Boulogne. 
At that time there was ho ‘Avenue de I’lm- 
peratiice; there was no lake dotted with 
gondolas; there was no green turf for grate¬ 
ful feet in summer tinre. Pedestrians wan¬ 
dered without plan along the straggling 
walk^ under dense fuliag^j, or through 
tangled underwood, Adolphe sauntered 
into the loneliest part of the wood, won¬ 
dering what his old counsellor would aay 
to him, and how he should invest the 
two thousand francs he had contrived to 
save in Monsieur Perrin’s hard service. He 
was aroused by a horse galloping past him at 
full speed, bearing a lady who was pale as 
ileath, and who wildly gesticulated to him 
that there was some horror behind her. He 
hurried forward till he saw a group of meu 
and women surrounding something lying 
upon the ground under a dark tree. They 
beckoned liim to approach. Peeping over the 
shoulders of one of the group, he saw the fea¬ 
tures—howghastly in death I—of his old coun¬ 
sellor. A long black kerchief, drawn by the 
heavy weight it had sustatued into a tight 
tiiiu rope, lay upon the grass at hand, and 
told the (dose of the old man’s story. 

It was Adolphe’s lirst view of death : he was 
inexpressibly shocked: he wa-?, for a time, 
tongue-tied. The bystanders, seeing the pallid 
horror in his face, shook him and questioned 
him. Did he know the deceased 1 Presently 
he was able to tell them. Some gensd’ai'mi^ 
came up, a cart was soon at hand, mid tlie, 
speculator's body was carried home. Adolphe, 
too, got to Monsieur Perrin’s house, and 
was ilie bearer of the sad news to his placid 
employer, who merely rehaarked: 

•• I thought those Lyons at forty-six were 
a Liad s]>cculatioii.” 

d ulie Peiriii alone wept when, she heard 
of the old man’s death. Madame Perrin 
blanched somevirhal, but she was a womau 
who prided herself upon her philosciphy. 
She shut herself up in the evening, howevei, 
and told Adolphe that he would do well to 
take a walk—he must he strong-minded and 
meet the accidents of life with calmness. 
As for Julie, slio was a little bird that the 
first frost would kill. Adolphe obeyed. 
Julie buried her red eyelids in her pillows,! 
and Monsieur Perrin 'went to his <aifi5 to 
karn how the old man stood, and who 
would be the' principal sufferers by the 
affair. Adolphe took counsel of himself as 
he paced the Boulevards. He would remain 
witii^his employer, and went to bed with .tins 
r^oluticm. " ' 

was at his duties early on morfow; 


flw, of 1^, he had somewhat neglected his 
master s books. His dreams of sudden wealth 
h^ disturbed him; but, now that these had 
vanished, had resolved to make up for 
lost time. It was not more than seven o’clock 
when he' took his seat at his desk; the 
qprter after this hour had not struck, 
a gentle tap against the screen behind which 
he worked roused him from a very perplex- 
ibg sum. He called out pettishly: 

“ Come in.” 

Julie Perrin wished Adolphe good morn¬ 
ing very timidly; then, seating nerself not 
far from him, conjured up courage with a 
great and evident effort to speak boldly to 
him. Adolphe was astonished and dumb. 
The blood stood in two patches upon her 
young cheeks as she spoke rapidly to him iu 
a low whisper. 

“ You were about to leave us. I know it: 
to lead the life of your lather—of my father 
—of the poor gentlemau who destroyed him¬ 
self yesterday. It is very bold of a girl like 
me to advise a man like yon; but let me 
pi’ay of you—let me implore you—^to be con¬ 
tent here ; and if you cau, after a year or 
two, to give yourself some nobler ambition, 
than that of becoming a successful gambler 
on the Bourse. 1 have a father who hardly 
remembers my existeuce, and a mother who 
despises me when J pity the sorrows of poor 
work-people, or envy the simple country-folk. 
1 lielieve that you, Adolphe, have a nature too 
noble to succeed on the Bourse. Hemaiu 
where you are, to plan some honest courae of 
life. I have got up early to speak to you, and 
to make you promise. I have not slept all 
night for thinking of the poor old gentleman 
who killed himself j’estewlay. Promise me." 

Adolphe promised heartily; and when the 
girl rcireateii hastily fi*om him full of shame 
at her own boldness, the dgares over which 
he had bceu poring, only got into a denser 
tangle -as he worked at them. First, he 
counted his btdance; then he went over 
items; but no, it was no Use; he must put 
it off until iuiotlier time. Julies are the 
sworn enemies of arithmetic. 

Monsieur Pendu was a tride sterner than 
usual, as he presently passed through the 
office on his journey to the Petite Bourse, 
before the Opera Arcade. He bade Adolphe 
get his books iu order as soon as xiossible. 
Monsieur Perrin had hardly 'turned the 
corner of the Boulevards, when his wife 
darted also through the office, and turned 
dbwn the street in the direction of the Bib- 
liothdque Impdriale. Still Adolphe conld 
not work. He bad been in the habit of 
seeing Julie daily for yeara past; aud her 
presence had never disturbed his calcula¬ 
tions. But t<^ay, that serious little face, 
with tears beading, the eyelids of the 
I tender eyes, thrust itself before everj' rule 
iiOf three he ende.avoured to adjust. So he 
went out to execute his morning oommis- 
aious; after having listened to his httle coun- 
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practlsmg-*-he less briskly than 

usual—her favourite, ju^bes t>f.music. As be 
descended the stairs, oe met Madame Perrin 
entering the bouse, add .wiping eber heated 
■ face, as she ^ve mone}' to a cab-driver. 
Madame m fond of speed, thought Adolphe, 
as he noticed small spots of foam upon the 
flanko.of the cab-horse. 

Love, in modem times, lias been th^tailor’s 
best hriesd.. Every suitoi- of the nineteenth 
ceuturj^ spends more tiian his spare cash 
on personal adornments. A iaoltless fit, a 
glistening hat, tight gloves, and tightei’ boots 
proclaim the imminent peril of his position. 
Adolphe was hardly in love ; ho was hardly 
upon the uttermost circle of the whirlpool. 
Yet, had lie closely examined the current of 
bis thoughts, he would have found that they 
were almost imperceptibly falling into the 
i'atal circles. The proof was, that it sud¬ 
denly occurred to him that his hat was 
shabby anil that his gloves were soiled; that 
iic was tempted, in the Hue Vivienne, to buy 
a very showy dressing-gown; that he ordered 
liouie some patent-leather bouts; and, if 
iurther proof were ■wanting, that he bought a 
tresh .stick of clre de moustache. Then he 
turned towards the Rue Richelieu with a 
ligliter step than usual. 

ilo found Monsieur Pemn at home, aud 
in the bureau. Glancing sternly .at the young 
mail's new light gloves, he asked him colaly 
fur the keys of the desk. Adolphe, accustomed 
to the serious moods of his patron, gave liiiu 
tiie keys 'carelessly enough, as he excused 
iiimself for liis inability to work at his books 
tinit day. Monsieur Perrin silently opened 
the desk, drew out the books, and began to 
examine them, Adolphe thought the cool 
spccuhator wanted to see exactly the state 
in which he stood with the suicide of 
yesterday. The master threw oil' his hat 
as he went deeper into the figures j and 
ihen turned to Adolphe, telling him to . go 
to the Rue Trouebet aiid there wait till Mon¬ 
sieur Biche—his client—came in. He was to 
be sure and see him, aud tell him that if he 
cliosc to sell bis dock sliares he might'I'calise 
ten francs at their last quotation. Adolphe 
departed on his erraml, toving been told to 
close the door genj^y Lehiud him, as madame 
was ill. 

He bad' no sooner departed than Mon¬ 
sieur 'Perrin hastily shut the little gate 
to the partition, behind which the desk was 
placed, and went again nervously to his 
examination, Julie entered the room 
timidly, to tell her fatlier that her mother 
seemed to be very ill; but Alonsieur Per- 
«iu only bade her leave him. Ho was 
engaged. As the affrightened girl closed the 
d A, she started to hear a volley of terrible 
gimiB uttered in a shrieked whisper from 
,>1k-hind the partition. What could be the 
matter 1 “ Scoundrel! thief ! ” muttered 

Monsieur Perrin, as he chinked the gold and 
.jrufiled the bank-paper in the desk. At last 


be closed the desk with a slam; Idcked it; 
buttoned the keys securely In his pocket, as 
if he feared they might be filched from him, 
and strode through the salon to madame’s 
bed-room. Julie watched him, and trembled. 
She heard liim talk in low, rapid 'sentences 
to her mother. In a few minutes the door 
■was re-o}>ened, and Monsieur Perrin appeared 
with his coat buttoned up to the chin. It is 
curious, but nor Frenchman takes a strong 
resolution without buttoning his coat, to its 
highest button-hole. 

“ Go ta your mother,” said the broker to 
I his child, waving'his hand impatirattly, as he 
walked rapidly through the salon. 

Julie went ^to her mother’s bed-room. To 
her aslouishmeut she heard that they were 
both going into the country that night. Julie 
saw that her mother’s eyes were red. Had 
she been crying I No; years ha;l passed 
aw.ay since Madame Petriu had shed a tear. 
Julie would have been delighted to feel one 
dripping from her upon her own cheeks. 

“Don’t stand staring at'me, child,” said 
the invalid. “ Tell iNladeleine that wo go to¬ 
night to Tours.” 

Julie went, sad and confused enough, on 
her errand. She Lad to fiass through the 
bureau to reach the ki|ckeu. As she was 
about to leave it, there was a knock. She 
tui'uecl aside, and opened the door, ll ■ivas 
Adolphe. He raised his hat to his pretty 
coHUsellor of the morning. She was looking 
very doleful. Poor girl, she bad felt more thaij 
an ordinary interest in him for many mouths. 
She had regarded him as the only bit of honest 
nature in the house; and now, tlie thought 
of being buried in her motiicr’s country- 
home, near ToiU'.s, was no pleasant pros]icct. 
Adolphe at once quesdoued lier; aud, iu 
reply, beai'd a plain description of Ml that had 
passed since he left. He, too, board the news 
of J iilie’s departure ■with vivid regret. A key 
put in the luck of the door disturbed them. 
Julio flew on her errand, and Adolphe seated 
himself at tlie desk, as Monsieur I’eri'iu 
entered, telling somebody behind him to 
wait one minute without. On seeing Auolphe, 
however, he stepped a jiace or two back, 
aud beckoned to his companion. A sergent- 
de-villo entered the bureau. Monsieur 
Perj-lu pointed out Adolphe ; and, saying 
to the police-olBcer “ Do your duly! ” 
walked hastily into the salon, shutting the 
door firmly behind him. 

VVe pass over the indignation of Adolphe. 
Julie, who I'eturno^ from the kitchen wliile 
Adolphe was expostulating, with the ofiicer, 
was caught by the arm by her father, who 
heard her voice and her sobbing. The young 
man was soon on his way over the Pout 
NoeuftO'the Prefecture, pale aud sppeohless 
with auger. He soon learned, when he Jiad 
threaded three or four of the large and 
gloomy passages of the sombre Cunciergeric, 
}>ast rows of sallow detectives, that Monsieur 
f’errih had charged him with robbery. Ji'is 
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tooTwwere.in an iinsattsfactory state: money 
—a large sum—was missing "j and that wbien 
deepened suspicion against liim- was, that 
whilo he alone had access to the desk where 
his master’s money was kept, ho had only 
within the last few days had an idea pf 
leaving his employment. Then, he had 
bought a number of things for personal 
adoi-nment. Adolphe vehemently asserted 
his innooence ; while the prison officer simply 
told him, in a coolly polite voice, that he 
would soon have a fair opportunity of prov¬ 
ing it. 

Adolphe ih due time was tried. It was 
proved that he alone couhl Iiave possessed 
ituuself of the missing money. Monsieur 
Perrin’s counsel dwelt upon the temptations 
to youth in a great and fascinating citv like 
Paris. He enlarged upon the .confidence 
tliat had been placed—alas ! with the most 
lamentable results—in the prisoner; upon 
Ids sudden love of dress ; and, ab^ive .all, upon 
his evident idea of going on the Bourae witli 
money filclied from his employer. In reply, 
Adolphe’s c(>uusel denied the charge, asserted 
that the money spent by .his cliejit was part 
of nis .savinga, and wmund uf> by telling 
the jury that the prisoner, whom he had the 
honour to defend, had trans.acted business 
for Monsieur Perrin to'the extent of mil¬ 
lions, without ever having tonebed a single 
centime. The procureur spok(! against 
Adolphe ; mid the jury convicted him. The 
poorTellow turned deadly pale as the judge 
sentenceil him to a long term of imprisou- 
inent, bidding him leail an honest life on his 
return to the world. 

CIIAn'ET!, THE SECOND. 

Juu* had accompanied her mother to the 
country house near Tours on the day of 
Adolphe’s arrest. Her mother had shut 
herself up iu her room on her arrival, and 
had handed Julie over, to the cai*e of a 
maiden aunt, who endeavoured iu vain to 
solve the problem of tMb child’s profound 
melancholy. Every day's ionrnals had been 
eagerly read; and, when Adolphe was con¬ 
victed^ a burst of grief declared to Monsieur 
Pen-in’s sister the state of Julie’s mind. She 
loved the thief! Mademoiselle Eolliii >vas 
one of those ladies to whom love was 
a monster of hideous mien, and in whose ej'es 
(Jidibau very fairly represents all men. No 
prayers would have prevented her from re¬ 
vealing a tender secret to even the harshest 
of mothers. She rattier gloried in the office 
of informer; and, on tiie present occasion, it 
was certainly with a step wonderfully elastic^ 
considering Mademoiselle’s age and figure, 
tliat sb^went to her sistor’s bedroom. 

Madame Perr'ui heard all- Mademoiselle 
Bollin had to say with calmness; but then 
calmness, with Madame, was passion. That 
lady Sxpressed the most fiendish angef by the 
m^t delightful smiles. Her emotions •ap¬ 
peared to have been so long at war with her , 


&ee, that there was no relation betwo^ them. 
The most sagaciotis reader of the hnnian eye 
could fiot* have road in those of M^ariie 
PeiTin a true word. She puzzled her sister 
utterly; and, when she heard of her daugh¬ 
ter’s grief at Adolphe’s conviction, shC siniply 
answered that “It did not matter, since the 
youngaman had been convicted, and mar¬ 
riage or coiTespondenee with him was iiu- 
poRsible,’’ 

Julie was left to -her melancholy thoughts, 
while Adolpho went through his daily rouuil 
of humiliations, in the midst of rogues and 
vagabonds. At first he was stunned ; but 
there he was, a branded felon—he who had 
never harmed a human creature ! Then he 
broke out in imploring prayers to the gaolers, 
who looked knowing, if they did not laugh. 
For, nearly all prisoners begin with de¬ 
clarations of innocence ; to which the prison 
authorities listen generally with the most un¬ 
believing of ears. At last, worn out by his 
stnmg emotions, the poor fellow became re¬ 
signed and calm; and did his work without 
muttering a word. He swallowed all tho 
dreadful bitterness, with which, at first, he, 
had regarded Monsieur Perrin’s rutlilesa 
nature. ITe thought no longer of the stem 
face that rose up against him in tlie court, 
and proved that he was a thief, to the H.itis- 
faction of a jurv, and with the concurrence oc 
the judge—but of Julie; of that last look 
she gave him, as her father dragged her 
from tlio bureau—he could not fail to thiiiic 
he saw the stoiy of her love, and cursed 
liiinself that he had remained blind so long. 
But, now, of what avail could the glorious 
knowledge be to him ? 

Monsieur Perrin talked of Adolphe’s 
conviction as a salutary lesson, which, at. 
the cost of his own tender heart, he had 
‘presented to tlio young men of Paris. It 
was highly necessary that confidential clerk.s 
should have sucli an example before them. 
It went horribly against his nature to prose¬ 
cute—but both he and Madame Perrin fdt 
their moral responsibility; and that, to let 
the thief escape, would have been to imperil 
a neiglibour. 'J’lierefore Monsieur Perrin 
could boast that he had always liecn an in¬ 
dulgent employer, wiiose he.ari bled when he 
gave his clerk into custody, and was lacerated 
when he brought him to trial. All this w-as 
said over and over again, in various cafes 
near the Bourse, as the sharebroker took his 
absinthe with a client. 

After tliree or four months spent in the 
country, Madame Perrin and Julie returned 
to town. Julie almost burst into tears when, 
on entering the old familiar bureau, she saw 
nobody at Adolphe’s desk ; while his office 
coat still hung in a corner, as of old. Her 
father kissed her on the fin-ehead and her 
mother on both cheeks, as they entered the 
aaion, and then begged them to leave him. as 
he had business with the sallow yoiuig man 
who was seated on the sofa. 
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Julie’s hfMt' wts ieeff ; everyttiiqg Wa overhii'actKitotB, ihwt he bad been so 
hard and cold; the air seemed to want,' aecmrt»iftmed to a el%r&, Idnd; 'he had almost 
e'ren on that July nmht, a geniat'wamtiL fiirg^ton htor to' cost n]> the simplrat stim. 
It was odd to ae«e that tte Shwera in the win- There was 'a wide margin between thh sniu 
dow kept their, %loDm, even for fhnr and he ought to hare in hand, according to’his 
twenty hours. ' - * ' books, and the sum'he actually: possessed. 

hCadloae EeHin wisnt out immediately to “T17 again,” replied Madame Perrin, 
p.ay her Tarlons- \daita, leaving Julie at ftonie calmly, as she laid Out her embroidery owi- 
to fr^. .'’Poor girl! the world looked sad’ her knee, to noti«^ the effect of the pattem. 
enou^ to her, as she went into the bureau, “ Try a^in,: monaiettr; it murt;'' bo • yoar 
and ittd.alged in the thoughts it brought to mistake.” ' , ' ' 

her . ,mind. Bat, how infinitely was this sad- Monsienh Perrin sat up .'vory late that 
ness deepened when, on the following day, night, poring over figures, and twisting 
her fiikther and mother told her that the and recasting them, in the hope Of obtaining 
sallow yonng gentleman she hhd seen on the a satisfactory r&ult. Yet theto were eme or 
day of her arrival, w-ts destined to be her two thousand franca unaccounted fan The 
husband! He was rich ; his family was keys of the desk had never left his pocket; 
good; and all the preliminaries had been ar- therefore, this time, he could not have been 
ranged. In Paris, the custom for parents is robbed. However, the sum was not large, 
to choose husbands for their daughters;— and the marriage preparations demanded 
it is the custom for daughters to accept considerable time, so the rich broker could 
suitors, without knowing them, or oaring for afford to forget the diserepanqr for the 
them. Julie had read of refractory children moment, promising himself to go into it 
in various romances, but in real life .^e had again at some future time. Madame Perrin, 
seen only obedience. She loved Adolphe, too, begged that Monsieur would not suffer 
<'ven in his convict clothes, and in her soul so trivi^ a matter to interfere with the more 
Iwlieved him innocent. Her mother, to important affairs he had in baud. It was 
•whom she confided this belief one day, told small and mean. How could he expect to 
lier angrily never to express such a convic- arrange all his vast affairs in a day or two ? 
tion again, if she valued her love. Adolphe Monsieur Perrin saw the force of his wife’s 
had Men fairly tried and fairly convicted; obseirvatioDS, and busied himself simply with 
and she begged that his name might never his balance in hand, which lie took remark- 
more be mentioned in her presence. able care to keep under lock and key, (he 

' Therefore, how could Julie; in the presence key being perjietually in his own pockelf ITh 
ofparentstowhommoneyandfamilyweretho would not entrust it to any person on the 
guiding stars of life ; whose eyes wore cold as face of the earth again, since Adolphe had 
winter moonlight when they fell upon her; deceived him. “Tlie young rascal, too, had 
ivhoso words were rigid, and meant to be such an innocent look of his own,” re- 
commands ; how could she, timid as a bird, marked Monsieur Perrin, as he twirled the 
venture to go iu the face of custom and say key round liis forefinger, 
that she would not marry the husband of In three days Julie was to bh married ; in 
their choice; that she despised money pur- three days the sallow young gentlemaa was 
chased at the cost of evei-y social virtue; to be happy. Madame Perrin was very bnsy 
th.at she loved a convict? She bowed her indeed, and very serious. But, that was 
I head .and wept; and her hand was placed in natural in a mothw who was about to lose 
that of a strange young man, who bowed her only child. Sme was continually out, 
low and kissed it formally. She -was thus thinking of trifles for her daughter; and 
betrotlied, and went away to her room in then, when she came in, she ini’ariably went 
i mortal horror of the time -when the cold lips to her own room. Monsicnr Perrin was also 
that had pressed her hand would claim the very busy. In three days ail this bnstle 
right to dull her cheek. would be over, and Monsieur and Madame 

The marriage once determined on; the Perrin would be alone. Madame could not 
prelirainai'ios were pressed forward with sleep; at least, three nights before the mar- 
great vigour. .Tulle was in agony ; the sight riage, even at one o’clock in the morning— 
of her future husband disgusted her. She when, standing in the vast courtyard of tho 
was told that she was too yonng to know her hotel, there was not a li^t to be seen in tho 
own mind ; that she would learn to love him; long rows of windows that towered to a sixth 
that many of her school .companions, who* had story—through the dense red curtains of 
mssaied ^e husbands oftheir parents’choice, Madame Perrih’s boudoir tho close observer 
badf'Byed to acknowledge the parental saga- might have perceived the famt glow from her 
ci%f' She passed nearly all her time in her lamp; She •was still sitting up. The||ire that 
room ; her father, since Adolphe’s con- couM have peered throng the red curtains 
viotioD, had kept the keys of nis bureau would have perceived the lady, with three or 
himhel^ and had also attended to his own four open letters before her, devouring their 
•' fie was certain, now, that he. could contents one a^r the other; then rising, ap- 

hot be swindled. But, he told his wife, parently tp listen at the doer; then walkiiig 
-eme evening, in Julie’s presence,>^a3 he pored ^ toaud fro uneasily. The monotony of all this, 
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L can4«(i cm. as it -ww, dwrimg tw»,of, ,^e IcU^r-ia'nrhieh Macbuaps ^«mtt had 

'I hours—till iadeed the siutera skj wsMj^mg eadMcdi^ montij, explained ill.’ She had 
before the coming sun-rTWOold .have driven been gapibli&g on the ^urse: She had won 
any ontsid® observer away. Let n% how- at times, and had hoarded up her winningB. 
ever, watch emolatMoa that leave the jShe grew miserly as the fascination of Ime. 
lines deeper in the calm, wan face. It gsane fastened itself upon her, and she Imumd 
!j wcare eves a ghastly pallor, when pro- to care for neither husband nor child."?But, 
traded betwe^ the oortains'into the blue in aa^vil hour, she bad lost all her winnings, 
i morning light. Madame Perrin seeing the and was in delA Her agent, with whom.she 
I dawn,' ap^ared to gather energy, and to .had stolen interviews, threatened to apply to 
: set about the object she had evidently her husband ibr payment, unless his actant 
: held in view throughout her vigil, with was at once settled, ^he dared not raise 
I firmness. From a’drawer she took a key, money on her Kttle pr<q>eirty near Tours, 

; stealthily, quietly. Then holding it to her lest toe mortgage should come to the know- 
]; bosom, as a'treasure she feafed to lose, she ledge of her husband ; there remained but 
>' crept to .the door, gently opened it, with the one resource—^to rob him. She reconciled ! 
candle m one hand, and glided across the the act the more readily to her coUMnence by H 
salon—towanls the bureau! persuading or half-persuading herself that a | 

In a zmnute she was before the open desk, wife could not steal from a husband. And i 

and rolls of gold and notes lay. before her. so she stole Adolphe’s key. That is, she 

\ There was net a drop of blood in her face; took it one day, aiid it was missed before she j 
' and as her nimble-fingers fiew about the hud liad time'to replace it, so that she was | 

! treasure—they looked like the fieshles.? b.inds compelled to keep it.' It was searehed for, I 
l! of a skeleton. At every turn she glanced and at last given up. Adolphe bought a I 
!' furtively round. Presently she began to new one. This left her at liberty to draw | 

‘I count the money, and to select some of it. more than once upon the cash-box; while ; 
TJnliapj^y woman ! sbe knew not that two Adolfdie, who had neglected for a month or |l 
eyes were glaring upon her—were fixed wito so to balance bis books, and had resolved to j! 
savage ferocity upon her hands. Still she make up for lost time, a few days before that tl 
knew not thaf as she moved from the desk, on which he would go through them, accord- j' 
and passed to the salon door, in toe cold ing to custom, with Monsieur Penln, re- i' 

\ gloom, icy hands would be laid upon her maiued for some weeks unconscious of the 
arm, anti she would be asked to render up deficit. The calmness wito which Madame i- 
an account of her theft. Foolish woman! afterwards saw Adolphe arrested, tried, and 
how clev^y she re-anunged the money she condemned, was fe.igued, but w’itli a struggle. ! 
;i left in the desk, as she had arranged it before She had not the courage left—^*Vdolphe once 

;| —so tliat everything looked as ra-dcrly as arrested—to denounce herself to the world. j 

! when she had first lifted the lid. Still, in Her flight to Tours was simply an escape i 

:j the full confidence of old guilt sncci^ssfully from the daily, the hourly torture of her M 
! concealed, she remained to fold up the husband’s iJresence. Her vtsry severity, when j 

; abstracted notes,—and to enclose them in a speaking of the young man’s crime, was but I 

i letter which she took from her'pocket. ‘the cloak in wliieh it wtvs her incessaut i 

And then ! Why then the eyes that had struggle to hide her own guilt more effec- 
'' glared upon her all along, met hers; the tually. The long life of stud'ied hypocrisy H 
hands that had been clenched in an agony of she had led, had well prepared her to play a 
8up[)re.ssed rage fell heavily upon her shoul- virtuously indignant part towards Adolph. i 
:i der ; and her liusbaiid bayed out his charge As the grey dawn grew into a brilliant ij 
1; at her more like a ra.ad dog than a man. morning. Monsieur Perrin became less and 1 

;] She fell to the ground and m«ined, while less passionate. He spoke at longer intervals 

Monsieur Ferriu, recovering his self-pos- and in a calmer voice than when fie began his j 

jl session as the words flew through . his chapter of reproaches. He lawecl the i-oom ,j 

j lips, poured out all his wrath. Itwas'shf less hurriedly. Still, every nou'and then, as 

i who had stolen his money; who had dared a new light broke in upon him and showed ' 

I to see Adolphe sent to prison; who had him another view of hm family disgrace, he ; 

1 calmly slept, while the young man worked would burst out over more, and pour out a ■, 

in felon clothes; who had talked trite monds fresh volley of imprecations. Madame Perrin 

over his fall; who had seen, his agony unmoved never spoke a single word. She left her hand : j 

and had borne witness against him. As tWs cksped in that of Jiilie; and while poor Jul'ie, : j 

combination of borrora grew to its close, pale as death, timidly followed the move- 1' 

Julie crept to . hw fainting mother’s side, meuts of her father, without dairing to inter- i 

and supported her. When Monsieur Perrin pose a syllable. At last, Monsieur Perriu i' 

could only pace the room hurriedly, to find halted before the sofa; and assuming great 

at short intervals new epithets to cast at authority said to Mailame: 
the fallen wmnau, Joha, her eyes brimming “Leave this by the first train, for Tours; 
withnears, forgot *veh Adolphe, in her atten- and there, Madame, have too goodness to , 
ti^u to a mother fr-om whose lips shethad draw up a full and accurate history of this || 
rai’ely heard a tender word. * afiair. I shall need it to effect the liber.atiou 'j 
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! of the youQg 

I -^ith your ba&t^a >i»d your ^ Julie 
I may go witli you.” • ‘ 

I It 'vas strange to nee the haughty Mad we 
I Perrin, in the eria|^g and meekly-^bedient 
woBHUi who jfioW-crawled across tlie salon, 
and w^t to ^e room. Julie followed, having 
) kissed her father's foi'ehead. . 

I In due time Adolphe was liberated. Mon- 
I sieur Perrin calmly went thi’ough the forms 
; neoeftary to establish his wife’s guili^ and 
! Ado^he’s innocence. He sought an inter- 
1 vie'# with the prisoner; but, Adolphe de¬ 
clined to see him. Ue remembered too well 
the stern face that had risen up against him 
in the court of justice. 

, The young prisoner was liberated at 
. length, and the day that saw him outside 

■ the prison walls, also saw him on his way to 
i' Havre, It is supposed that he, went to Ame- 
jj moa; ^t, to this hour, he has never since 
i! been heaiJ of.’ All he left behind him was a 
ij letter for Julie; which tliat sad girl keeps 
!j warm in her bosom, os she follows her 
1 mother from room to room in the far off re- 
[, tirement to which Monsieur Perrin has con- 
fl signed them, and which, poor man, he shares 

with them. 

We have here, only one of the many little 
I tragedies that am jdamd out, from day to 
day, on the PlJice de la Bourse, to the horror 

■ of «ie bystanders, and to the profit of news- 
)■ paper reporters. 


APOTHECARIES. 

1^ -- 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, 
talking Uke an apothecjtry was a proverbial 
phrase for talking nonsense ; and our early 
dramatists, when they produced an apolhe- 
I cary on the stage always presented him as a 
garrulous and foolish man. It was in what 
may be c.'dled tlie middle period of the history 
1 of the apothecaiy’s calling in this country 
that it had thus fallen into grave contempt. ^ 
! At first it was honoured, and it is now, at last, 

' honoured again. At first there were few of 
the fraterniiy. Dr. Friend mentions a time 
when there was only one a^tbecaiy in all i 
j, London, lyow, there^ are in England and 
j Wale.s abdnt seven thousand gentlemen who, 

I when tyros, took their freedom out to kill (or 
j cure) where stands a structure on a rising hill, 

, Kigb where Fleet Ditch deicends in 6»hle streams, 

I Tu ATOsh his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 

I namely, at the Hall of the Worshipful Society 
I of Apothecaries in Blackfriars. Of course 
f apptheemdes do not monopolise the licence 
tP^Sdil, or we- never should have heard 
I of'liiat iQountry in which it was a custom 
I to ^nfer upon the public executioner, after 
[ he bad performed his office on a certain 
! number of condemned people, the degi’ee of 
doctor, 

fj^^ainst doctors, surgeons, and apothecaries 
in^uis country, and at all times, many a 


sneer , hfts been lev^d. What is stdd against 
doctors and-,sui:^<ms is e(|uaUy true or false 
bore and . elsewhere. .The whole medical 
republic may assert itself., Much, ;howevejr, 
that is said about apotfaecariesin this oounti-y 
seems to be true—and is not true, for in 
England the apothecary is a person differiug 
in almost every respect but . name from tbe 
apothecary of tiie coutineut; the word | 
Apothecary means even in England what it - 
does not mean in Scotland. We believe that i 
w’e are usefully employed in shewing what is I 
really represented in this country by Apothe- | 
caries* HalL 

Once upon a time, says Herodotus, in the ' ! 
land of the wise there were no doctocs. In I 
Egypt and Babylon the diseased wire exposed ' 
in the. most public streets, and passers-hy 
were invited to look at them, in order that 
they who had suffei’ed under similai' com¬ 
plaints and had recovered, might tell what it 
was that cured them. Nobody, says Strjibo, ; 

was allowed to go by without o&ring his | 

gratuitous opinion and advice. Then, since it 
was found that this practical idc.a did not 
work to perfection, the Egyptian priests made ' 
themselves students of medicine, each man 
binding himself to the study of one sole 
disease. Nature, it is said, i^as studied, for 
it was reported that the ibis tftugbt i!ie use 
of injectiuus and that from the hippopotamus ' 
a l^son Avas got in phlebotomy. PlLuj' is | 
the authority for tliis, who says th.at the 
hippopotamus, whenever he grows too ple¬ 
thoric and unwieldy, opens a veli»n his leg 
with a sharp-pointed reed found oirae banks 
of Nile. Tlio Greeks adopted and enlarged j- 
what they found tauglit elsewhere about the I 
healing art, and h^ enough faith in the | 
necessity of medicine to provide the gods 
with a professional attendant. Plato, we are j, 
told upon the best authority—Homer’s, of 
course—when wounded by the arrow of !; 
Hei’cules, applied to Pffion, the physician of ji 
the gods, for surgical assistance, and obtained j; 
relief. Pmon then was a genertd practitioner, 
accepting cases both in medicine and suz^ 
gerj'. I 

In this country, there are, at this time, 
three classes of men following the healing j 
art—^physicians, surgeons, and those who 
are best defined under the name of general 
practitioners. Elsewhere there are two 
classes only. Celsus and Galen both of tliein ' 
lay down the divisions of the profession dis- I 
tinctly. There were first the men who | 
cured by study of the pi-oeesses of nature ' 
in the human body, and % adapting to tliem 
regimen and diet; these w'ere the original 
physicians, nature-students as their name 
pronounces them. Secondly, there' were the 
chirurgeons pr surgeons (hand-workers is 
the meaning of their name), who attended to ' 
the wounds and etlier ailments curable 
by hand. Thirdly, there were the pharma¬ 
cists, who cured by - dngs. Some of j 
first class*of practitioners used drugs; but, 
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Chftfcs B!cVe1i».l ■ ‘^ ''" A#OTHBOi^lS!S. -i 1®9, 

by niajiy,-tli 0 ‘ use of tlteiii ■wui''repudiated. » pEa^'where anythiug is ^K|[^:j]by'''aBd pre- 
Tpis' tnplh 'di^dskm ^of” the hesHog' art was eeryed,—especially, ia the first hti^noe^ •wine. 
'Still acknowledged in the sixteenth ^century, Thti Bonmns bad no wine-ceUanr, bait kept 
when there were few‘great physicians who their wine-jars upon upper floors, wheru they 
■wrote books and'did not write on diet and the beUeved that the contents would ripehfs^r. 
ait of cookery. Thus the physicians were, at The-small floors were called fumana,';the 
firatt, in close fiance with the cooks. Some- large ones apotfaecro. The apoflieca b^g a 
times, Indeed, tiia alliance was more close dry, jury place, became, of course, the best 
than whiflesorae. . One of the earliest illus- possible store-room for drugs, and many 
t rations of the fact that in old times the apothecas became drug-stores, with an apo- 
pharmacist, as an apothecary in the strictest thecarius in charge. It is a misfortune, then 
-sense, was employed as an adviser of the —if it be one—attached to. the name of 
sick oocnrs in a story told by Cicero of a man apothecary that it has ia it association witli 
named Lucius Clodius, a travelling apothe- the shop. But, to say nothing of Podalirius 
ciiry, who was accustomed tb set up as a and Machaon, Cullen and 'VVilliam Hunter 
di^iLotor of advice and medicine in the dispensed their own medicines. So also did 
market-places of the towns through which he Dr. Peckey, who inserted in the ^Postman of 
jjassed. This man happened to pass through the sixteenth of Januai-y, in the year seven- 
Larinum at ‘k time when the grandmother of teen hundred, when doctors and apotliecariea 
Oppianicus was ill, and was employed by her were at hottest war together, this advertise- 
sou to attend her. Now this son was an in- ment: ^ 

famous fellow, who kept a physician in his 

pay to destroy by his prescriptions eveiy one Lane, lives J. Peckey, a graduate iu tlie Uni- 
who was supposed to be an impediment upon vorsity of Oxidrd, andi of many years’ standing in tbs 
Ills path. xLlS mother was among those Oollegc of PliyMcians, London; irlicre all sick people 
whom he desired to poison, but she, being on that come to Inm iu.ay huTO. for sixiiencc a faithful 
her guard, steadily refused both the attend- account of their diseases, and plain directions for diet 
iuice :»nd the medicine of her sou’s favourite. 1 »«<i other things they c.an prepare ihemselves: and 
Application was made therefore to the travel- 1occasion for medicines may have tlicm 
ling pharmacopolist, whom she agreed to ic.asonal>Ie rate-, without paying anything 

trust. Unhappily the apothecary was as f 

bad as the pl.ysiciau, took liis bribe, and •« the daytime, for two 

kdled his patient with the farst dose he Bills «l Mortality for five shillings, 
adniiiustered. ® 

Wo speak of the phariimcopolist who Doctor Peekey’s charges are extremely 
practised ; but it is to be understood that in modest, which hits not been at all times the 
those days the physician kept his own drugs ciiso among those of his brotherhood. The 
in his house—the list of medicaments was present, jiructice among physicians of being 
snialler than it is at present—and compounded paid only by voluntary fees, seems to have 
his own iiiedicinea. Galen attempts to show arisen out of a law passed to prevent ex- 
that Hijipocrates, father of medicine, made tortion. In Galen’s time, respectable phy- 
up his own prescriptions; Celsus and Galen,' sici.ans would not undertake small cases, but 
it is certain, both dispensed their medicines they had acquired the habit of compounding 
themselves, and knew nothing of the refine- secret nostrums, which continued iu full 
nionts of dignity that were to be introduced force for generations, and ■was common also 
by their successors. If Hippocrates did not in the sixteenth century, when all classical 
dispense his .own physic, it. can only be said enstoms were revived. Aetins complains 
that lie was not true to hi.s priucqdes; for much, in his writings, of the immense price 
“a physician,” he says, in one of his books, asked for respectable nosti'ums. Nicostratns 
“ought to have his siiop provided with plenty used to ask two talents for his isotheoa, or 
of all necessary things, as lint, rollers, splints; antidote against the colic. At last Valentinian 
let there be likewise in readiness at all times established in Borne fourteen salaried phy- 
another small.cabinet of such things as may sicians to attend gratuitously on the poor, 
serve for'occasions of going far from home ; and obliged, by the same law, every other 
ict him have also all sorts of plasters, potions, physician to accept the voluntary donation of 
and purging medicines, so contrived that every oilier patient, when he 1 »m recovered 
they may keep some consideiable time, and from his disease, without making express 
likewise snclivas may be had and used while cliarge, or taking advantage of any promises 
they are fresh." rashly made under sutfering. Here we have 

The ideal physician of Hippocrates is, in not the fee system, but most probahljr the 
this country, the ajiothecary of the present ground-work lof it. This mode of after¬ 
day. Galen says that he hafl an apotliek6 in payment remained for many centuries the 
which his drugs were kept, and where his custom of the empire. A physician of the 
mediciue.s were always made under his own .fifteenth century. Ericas Coedus, comphtined 
eye, hr by his hand. For one mortient we much of the reluctance of his patients to 
p^se on the word' apothekfi, whence aixAh^ reward him properly when they were well, 
cary is derived. It meant among £he Greeks for service done to them in sicknesa 
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In ih« eighA «aS ^ttiiivswSBrgery the scic^'^«! jAtsia .ajihMc iKfc a time 

and pharassef dediae in repW^oa. ihl» ktde reverencethe 

The aBotbe0ny,ei^ a lethi coapitet, ie the ^liiaamiag ■aaftpoaed to he proper to their 
pbjdeka^e rjMl hn^ the earaeon his left eralt. ’•- ' ^ 

tie^; hat tlmeMamt that the j^jeician vsae ** it » 'v^ evideaV’ wrote ^ Bichard 
the head, aad'hodj of the whole profeesion, Blaekmore in lus: treatise oa the iBEndl-pox, 
with the haSteentuely subject to hie will, "that a man of good senee, viTaoltjr, and 
At the moMt^ there grew up among-them roiri^ may arrive at the highset rthde of 
dectosw paraaionst eo strong a f(uw in phyeidane without the aseietanee of great 


astrolo|grt in dienae and mngioal medioai> er^ition and the knowledge of books; aud 
menta, that it became necessuiy, as some this was the case of Dr. Sydenham, who 
thos^t^ to warn them lest they gave advice became an able and eminent physidan, • 
deatroetive to the soul i since it is better for though he never deeijgned te take up the 
- ns, as said l^eodorus, to be always sick, than profesdon till the civil wars were composed, 
aonnd by the eontem^ of God. and then being's disbanded officer, he entered 

{ In an old historical account of the proceed- upon it for a maintenance, without.' any 
f inge the College of Physicians against em- laming pnqierly preparatory for tbs under- 
I nhics and unlicensed practitioners written by taking of it. And to show the reader what 
I. Ihr. Chaa les Gooda^ a fellow of the said col- contempt he had for writings in physic, when 
! lege, we read how-in King James’s reign one doe day I asked him to advise me what books 
John Ijambe, having acquired great fame by 1 should read to qualify me for practice, he 
his cures, was examined at the College of replied, ‘Read Don Quixote—it is a very 
Physicians by request of the Bishop of good book. I read it stall.* So low an 
j Durham, and among the examination ques- opinion had this celebrated mtm of the Icarn- 
1 tions put to him we find that, ing collected out of the authors, his prede- 

} “ Being asked in Astrology what house he cessors. And a late celebrated ^ysician, 

looketh unto to know a disease, or the event whose judgment was universally rmied upon 
of it: and how the lord ascendant should as almost infallible in his profession, used to 
stand thereto 1 say, as I am well informed, that when he 

“ He answereth, he looks for the sixth died he would leave behind him the whole 
house; which being disproved, he saith he mystery of physic upon half a sheet of 


understands nothing therein, but what he pa] 
hath out of Caliman: and being asked what 


who said'this was Doctor Radcliffe, 


books he hath read in that art, he saith he physiciah to King William the Third, the 
hath none but Caliman.” most successful practitioner of Ids own day. 

It W'as long, in fact/before the traces of these aud one of the honoured j)atriarch3 of the 
false ideas of nature were removed from the Ijondon College of Physicians. It is requi- 
prescriptions of the doctors. Doctor Merrett, site thus far to understand what the ]»hy- 
in the year sixteen hundretl and sixty-nine, sician was during tlm years of which we now 
denounced the frauds of apothecaries who sell proceed to speak. Up to the time wdion 
to their patients sheep’s lungs for fox lungs, Garth’s Dispensary was published, there coii- 
and the bone of an ox’s heart for that of a * 11006(1 to be much general truth in the im- 
Btag’s heart; and, at about the same time, pression here cemveyed. After that time, in 
Culpepper, in translating the Pharmacopoeia, tlie days of Mead, the erudite physician; and 
or official catalogue of medicinal remedies of Cheselden, the skilful surgeon, whom 
and preparations issued by the College of Pope linked with each other in a line— 
Physiemns, ridicules some of the contents in' try what Mead and Cheseldea advise, 

e list like this, inserting his own comments 

by parenthesis: aud who consulted together on the ci^ of 

“ The fat, grease, or suet of a duck, goose, Sir Isaac Newton, theia began with us 
eel, boar, l^eron, thymallos ” (if you know another and a better epoch in the history of 
where to it), “ dog, capon,b^ver, wild cat, medicine. 

stork, hedge-hog, ben, man, lion, hare, kite, or ^The first doctors in England were the 
jack” .(if they have any fat I am persuaded Droids, who, by-tho-by, collected their own 
’tis worth twelve-pence the grain), “wolf, misletoe. The second race of doctors was 
mouse of the mountain ” (if you can catch provided also by the religious ordoi-s; tlicy 
them), " pardal, hog, serpent, badger, bear, were the monks (whose practice tlfe Pope 
fox, vnlture ” (if yoft can catch, them), “ east afterwards fort^de); and there came next a 
and west benzoar, viper’s flesh, the brains of transition jwriod, during which there was 
f.harea> and sparrows, the rennet of a lamb, much waveru^ between the two cailings of 
kkl» har«^ and a calf and a horse too ” (quoth physic and divinity. Th^, among other in- 
the college). [They should have put the stancea, we find that Richard, tlie son of 
rennet of an ass to make medicine for their Nige^ Bishop of Ely, urho is called, not the 
addle-brains. 1 “ The excrement of a goose, physician, bat the iqwtheoary to King llemry 
of a dog, of a goat, of swallows, of men,.of the Second and the two succeeding monarchs, 
women, of mice, of peacocks,” Ac., &c. afterwards was created Bidiop of Lottdq|k. 

■\yellJtuight the founders in thl| country of There wah no College of Physiiaans then 










exiatiog, and iaaeotieg^^'-'badawsyalcbajrtespfiaAOri-pora- 

tirst man, ve to talk^ the o^ing it tiotk,-raBd.ki anotbar four or nrhen 

aacribed Upon tar IQc^isb noordS'-^ridoBi!)^ [it was aonfinned to theni, the offiss of excotu}- 
was no shopkeepta'of small importance. !Eto 'ing camdiutes for admisaion into any hraanii^ 
doubt he psaetr*^ zaadicine. Certainly, in of profeasion—^forthey declared «hrg«iy 
the year one thousand three hundred and, a part of physic—was taken out of the handa 
forty-fire* Qborata dO Oangeland, called an of the tdergy apd conferred, as a neir ]^ri- 
apotbeciti^ of London, serving about the per* lege* t^n the College of Physicians. In. 
son of King Sdward the Third, reeeiretla' QueeirMary’s reign the College of Jftiysicians 
pension of sixpence a-day as a reward for bis acquired also a right of scrutiny over apothe- 
attendance on the ki^ during a senous ill- caries’ shops. Poctor Medicine was then 
ness which he had in Ideotlana. Henry the supreme; apothecary was a druggist only, 
Eighth gave forty marks a-year to John who wore a blue apron, but had few ideas 
Sudau ap^hecary, as a medical attendant on beyond his mortar, aiid sold not simply drugs 
the xhriuceas Mary, who waa«a delic&te un- but also spices, snuff, tobacco, and sugar aud 
healthy young woman, so that we thus have plums. In the time of James the Eirst the 
the fifflt indications of the position of an apothecaries were incorporated with Lite 
English apothecary, as one whose calling for grocers under a new charter in the fourth 
two hundred years maintained itself, and year of his reign- But they did not remain 
continued to maintain itself till a few years for more than nine years so united. King 
after the establishment of the College of James was at all times ready to make 
Physicians, as that of a man who might be money by the granting of new charters; 
engaged even kings in practice of the that was, indeed, one of the ways and 
In-aliug art. But in the third year of Queen means familiar to the royal family of Stuai’t. 
Mary’s reign, thirty-seven years after the James the First granted fifteen incorpora- 
establishmeut of the College of Physicians, | tious, Charles the First the same number, 
both surgeons aud apothecaries were pro- j Cromwell one, Charles the Second nine 
hibited the practising of physic. In Henry > or ten. The apothecaries had been formed 
the Kghth’s time it bad been settled, on the into one guild with the old fraternity 
other hand, that surgery was an especial of grocers in the reign of Edward the Third, 
part of physic, aud any of the company or and the charter several times renewed had 
fellowship of physicians were allowed to been confirmed by Henry the Sixth, who 
Kugjige in it. granted to them the power by skilled per- 

We remain awhile with Henry the Eighth, sons—competent apothecaries—of searching 
whose reign is important in tbe history of and condemning drugs; the same power 
the medical profession in tliia country. In which was afterwards conferred upon the 
the third year of that king there was legisla- j College of Physicians. To the eharter-graut- 
tiou against unskilled practitioners and wo-1 ing Stuart his two body physicians repre- 
nien who introduced witchcraft and sorceiy,) sented the prayer of sundry apothecaries on 
with pretended nostrnnis, to the liigb dia- | l>ehalf of their body, that they might have a 
pleasure of God, the great disgrace of the distinct incorporation as apothecaries; and 
faculty, and the grievous damage and destruc- ' this separation from the grocers was effected 
tiou of the king’s liego subjects. It enacted in the year sixteen hundred aud fifteen, 
that no person within the city of London, or The higher cl.nss of the apothecaries had 
a circuit of seven miles thereof, shall take again earned credit for their calling; their 
upon himself to practise either as physician guild was called not a Company but a Society, 
or surgeon till he have been examined and and had so much of royal fiivour that King 
approved of by the, Bishop of London qt Jiunes used to call them his own guild, being 
Dean of St. Paul’s, assisted by four physicians moved much to favour them by his apo- 
or surgeons of established reputation, ac- thecaiy, Gideon de Iiaane, whose effigy, as 
cording to the branch of practice designed to that of a benefimtor, is still to lie seen at the 
bo engaged in, under the penalty of hve hall in Blackfriars. Gideon, says a doseend- 
pounda per month for non-compliance. A ant of his, lived piously to the age of ninety- 
similar rule was to govern the profession in seven, was worth as many thousand pounds 
other dioceses, fellows of the universities of as he lived years, and had by one wife thirty- 
Oxl'ord apd Cambridge being in all cases ex- seven children. 

cepted and provided against. Thus the .apothecaries became organised. 

This Jaw removed apothecaries to a lower and more aide to carry on the war which for 
level; they became mixed up albigether as a time it was their part in this country to 
mere druggists with the grocers. They had wage with the idiysieians. Ithasbeen alcmdy 
neither obtained University degrees, nor said that in QuemiMsiry’s reign surgeons and 
passed any ordeal of exammation; if they apothecaries were prohiluted the pi'actislng 
advised the sick, they did so on the faith of of, physic. In Charles tlie First’s time, the 
the skill they piek^ up .by observing the |ffiysluiaus found it reqnitdte to petition for 
pceseriptions of more learned mem Seven . ta^er royal edict, that no apothecary should, 


I'after the act passed, the fdiysitsans | Under severe }'>enaltiea compound or ad- 
estahliidied by Bang Henry riie Eighth,' minister mqdicines without the {wescriptiou 











of a pl^ician ineii I'he iaterdiot of ocaitrovewy weat so'fir as ,to “enact and 

had little efficany^ and atl^t became so dbso- decree that no stirgeon nor apothecary, nor 
I lete that in ihe .fdxlh^year of 'WJlHatn tjie any Sucli artificer, who has exercised auylo^s 
j Third an act paa^d which was made per- liberal arti of bound to servitude has served 
; petnai in the ninth of Qeorge the Pira% ex- his apprenticeship'In a ehop, be admitted int o 

' empting aOttthecaries fi-om service In parish the class of candidates, or of fellows ; lest, 

offices mao. upon juries, becanse unless so haply. If such be elected into the college, we 

exen)j>t.,they cannot perform the trusts re- shall not sufficiently appear to haye,consulted 

I' posed in them as they ought, nor atteim the either our own dignity, or ihe lionotu: of the 

sick with such diligence as is required. universities of this kingdom.” 

IThe practice of the apothecary was, in fact, "War to the knife was thus declared, and 
sipwty becoming a necessity imposed by during one or two generations led in some 
w>e grpwth of the middle orders of society, instances to very saandalons results. The 

^e phj'sicians in this country have not j physicians, judging it derogatory to com- 
^brired their jmsition with relation to the i pound their meuicines, were ofl.cn obliged to 
population as the population has changed its | be extremely heedful of the disposition 
position with regard to them. They have | towards them of any apothecary to whom 
j maintained themselves, wisely we think, as ; they might send their prescriptions. Active 
a,ckss of special counsellors, with counsel-1 pills were maliciously jnade inert bylhen.se 
i lor’s fees, not often to be lowered without loss! perhaps of liquorice in place of steel and 
I of dignity. Therefore, the apotliec.ary has I aloes ; the quarrel was of more considex'atiou 
; been called upon to adapt himself as a pro-1 than the patient. 

i fcsrional adviser, to the wants of the million. \ When physician and apothecary were good 
i He has done so. On the continent of Europe i friends, and the physician was a man who, in 
j it is the physician who has done so; he is, in | the phrase of the trade—for here we must 
I many thons^ds of cases, just wlmt the apo- needs call it a trade—could write well, sonic- 
thecary in this country luis been called ujion thing like this w.ss the result. We quote 
1 to make himself, and has through much only one day’s medicine, prescribed by a 
[ trouble and conflict come to be. Even in physichm and administered by .an aiwthecary 
I Scotland, the same pressure tipon the apothe- to a fever patient. The list of medicine 
cary has not produced out of him tlic same given on each other day is quite as long, .and 
thing, Scoten surgeons were examined in every bolus is found in the same way duly 
I medicine, and entered as matter of course specified in “ Mr, Parrot the apothecary’s 
i into general practice, when iu England sui'- bill, sent in to Mr, A. Dailey, who w.os a 
geons were confined—as they still are—to mercer on Ludgate Hill.” We quote the 
surgical examinatious, and obtained license supply for the fourth day’s illness ; 
to deal only with a cI.t-ss of cjises which do jitncHst 10 

not form more than one in ten of all that i ^ a ^ i a ' 

dem.and treatment, while the physicians stood a I* ' n « a 

upon their dignity; wisely, as^^lmvo said; '.HI 

but m a way that has made the productmu a Cordial DWit . .*.«!« 

of a ol.-iss of general practitioners quite un- a Conlial Pearl Emulsion ..040 

avoidable. Another pearl .Itil.tjt . .008 

The Society of Apothecaries, then, obtained Anoihi r Cordial Julap . .,038 

its sejtarate incorporation, and seceded from Another Bolus . . .024 

the grocers in the year sixteen hundred and Another Draught . ..018 

fifteen, three years prior to the first publica- A Pearl Julap . . . .046 

tiou of a Pharmacopceia, and one mindred A Cordial Draught . ..0 2 0, 

and thirty yeara before the surgeons were An Anodyne Mixtitro . .046 

dissociated firom the Bai-bere’Company. 'Hic A Ginas of CordiJ f pints ... 0 « 0 

lirst demand upon the apothecai-y was to pre- * * ,’5s ‘ ’ ' a » « 

^ibe J he was to 1», m Adam Smith’s words. BlTstwfng Pl.Msu>r to’thc Neck 0 2 6 

‘‘thephysiciantothe poor at all times, and Two more of tW same to the Arms 0 r, 0 

to the nch whenever the disease was without Another Apoxcm . . .036 

danger,’ To unite the calling of apothecary Spirit of Hartshorn .'..006 

with that of the surgeon, was to become what Plaistcr to dress the Blisters .006 

the public wished to have, namely, a man , . , , . 

available on easy variable terms for daily use One day s medical treatment is here repro¬ 
in every emergency. sented, as it was ofteu'to be met with in the 

In our days this prdblem has reached, or palmy days of physio, when 
is ^la^iOg, a most excellent solution. But Some fell by laudanum, and some by steel, 

it Mvnot been worked out without dimculty. And death in ambush lay in er’rv pilL 

physicians not seeing that they fougiitm ^ i • 

j^fvaiu against necessity arising from a social Then, truly might Dr. Qarth .write of his 
’ want which they were not themselves pre- neighbours now » 

pared to meet, not only <^ntested the right of The pisrdog raustics ply their spiteful pow’r, '/ 
apothecaries to advis^ bm even ins the chafe Emetics Wlench, and keen csthkitics seonr. 
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The deadly druga in doable doaea ily; 

And peatlea peal a tuartial aymphiwy. ^ 

In the year sixteen timdred and ninety- 
four the number of apotuecaries had in¬ 
creased in England from about a hundred to 
about a thousand; they had become an 
iiiduentiarbody, and their claim to prescribe 
for the less wwthy section of the public, 
that could not afford to pay, first the ph;^- 
siciaus for advice, then the apothecary for his 
medicine, excited a discussion tuat had 
reached its liotteat point. Then it vras that 
some of tlie physicians, out of motives half- 
benevolent half-controversinJj united in the 
establislimeut of dispensaries, at which they 
would give tlieir own advice to the poor, 
clieaply or gratuitously, and cause medicine 
to be sold nearly at prime cost. One of the 
dispensaries was in a room of the then 
t/ollege of Pliysieians (now a braziers 
premises), in Warwick Lane ; another was 
HI St. Martin’s Lane at Westminster; a 
third in St. Peter’s Alley, Cornhill. They 
came into operation in the mouth of 
February, sixteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
and were soon resorted to by rich and poor, 
as druggists’ shops at which the apothecaries 
n ere competed with and underbidden by the 
faculty. A war of tongues and pamphlets 
was, of couTOe, excited by this muAsure, of 
which the only durable record—and that a 
record now almost lost out of sight—is the 
poem that has hecu once or twice quoted in 
thi.s paper, The Dispensary ; a Poem iu Six 
Cantos, by Dr. Garth. Of oourae the phy¬ 
sicians very soon abandoned the trade part 
of the now system, they had called into 


Queen’s Bench was reversed, it was 

finally deeded that the du^^jf IW.apothe- 
consisted not only in i>ije^riblbg and 
d^pensii^rbat also in directinig and ordering 
the I'eiuedtes employed in the treatment of 
disease. The position of the apothecary thus 
became wl^at it had been at the first, and so 
rimaiued} hut obviously what was assured 
was not'sufficient for the dne protection of 
’the public. 

For a long time nothing was done. The 
Society of Apothecaries—which has never 
been a wealthy guild—establisbed a liberal 
organisation among its members. It paid 
great heed to the botanic garden at Chelsea, 
which it had begun to lease from Lord 
Cheyne, in sixteen hundred and seventy- 
three, when the dispute with the physicians 
was rapidly approaching its climax, and 
which, not many years after the settlement 
of the dispute, in seventeen hundred and 
twenty-two, was made over to them iu per¬ 
petuity for a five-pound rental by Sir liana 
Sloane who had bought the manor, on cou- 
ditiou that it was to be maintained as a 
physic garden at the charge of the apothe¬ 
caries, “ for the manifestation of the power, 
wisdom, and glory of God in the works of 
tlie creation, and that their ajqireutices and 
otiiers may better distinguish good and use¬ 
ful plants.” TJie charge of the garden haa 
accordingly been to this day maintained, 
without grudging, by direct annual pay¬ 
ment from all members of the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

There had .arisen also, in connection with 
Apothecaries’ Hall—by accident—^a trade. In 
sixteen liuudred and tweiity-tbree, some 


j existence. members joined to foion a dispensary, under 

li As a final effort, the physicians then tested inspection, for the ssike of obtaining—^for ' 

j! ' iu a court of law the right of the apothecaries their own use only—^jmre and honest drugs.' 
ji to advise as well us compound. John Seal, §. Half a century later, a subscription among 
ij butcher, had been attended by Mr. William members uf the hall added a laboratory for 
jj Hose, sui apothecary, and there was obtained the supply of chemicals used by themselves 
I) from him tliis evidence: “May the loth, iu their own practices. The credit of their j 
I' 1704. These are to certify that I, John preparations caused others to apply to these 
|j Seal, being sick and .applying myself to this gentlemen for leave to purchase of them; ! 

Mr. Hose the apothecary for his directions and this leave, at first refused, was ultimately j 
' and medicines, iu order for my cure, had Iiis conceded, a few years before the date of the 
;i advice and luediciues from him a-year establishment of the Dispensary at the Phy- 
togetUcr; but was so far from being the sicians’ College. A drug-trsidc was thus 
r better for them, that I was in a worae ooudi- commenced, not by the Society of Apothe- 
' tioii than when he undertook me; aiul aft' r caries, but by some of its members at its hall, 
a very exj>cnsive bill of ne.ar fifty pounds, and their subscriptions and profits were their 
was forced to apply myself to the dispensary own private concern, paid to and taken from 
;; at the College of Physteians, where I I’m- what they termed “ general stock.” In the 
! ' ceived my cure in about six weeks' time, for early part of the reign of Queen Anne, much 
:! under forty shillings charge iu medicines, difficulty having been found in the procuring j 
■Witness, iny hand.” of pure drugs for the .British navy, Prince | 

Upon this case issue was raised, and after George of Denmark, Loiol Hmh Admiral, 
a special verdict, followed by three argu- persuaded the society to uuuertake the ! 
meuts in the Court of Queen’s Bench, it was supply. They then opened a sejmrate corn- 
decided that Eoae h^ practised physio, mercial establishment, under the title of the '] 
and in sq doing had contravened the law. Navy Stock, in which it. was optional with .j 
Agipust this decision the Society of' Apothe,- any member to take sharea AJter a time 

S M-ies appealed to the House of Ijoids, and these two stocks were joined as a common 
y that authority the judgment given m the intei-est, alid became what is now known as 
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, the United SUxA tir tlie Society of Apotho- {er^Ueges they enjoyed, lliere was an 

> caries, 2t ia. a disUmsb ct^nierciiJ eater* i^latipa''foc some years; seTwal bills were 
prise, carried on, aot by the socie^, bat by Introduced in parlianiei^ Opposed, and'aban- 
membeta oS tbh society at its bail, imd anderi dcnedbat at lart in eighteen hundred and 
its aapction. It has its own separate officers fifteen an Apothecaries Act was rassed which 
and committees, by whom, not by the master gave to the Society of Apothecaries the 
and -wardens of the company, its accounts are appointment of a boi^ of their own members 
' audited and its affairs controlled. It is well for the licensing of all who wished to exercise 
mantled, and yields high dividends to its^ their calling, and oonibrring privileges well 
proptlett^ which were increased by one- known to the pubjfic. Before this act passed 
thira,,in owsequeaceof the demand for drugs such was the state of the professioa that not 
during the recent war. It bos been also an more than about one person in nine of tliose 
impoartant agent in the keeping of bad drugs who pi-aotised medicine liad been educated 
oiu^'tbe market.’ for the work in which they wez’c ensacmd. 


oi|£<ff'tbe market.’ | for the work in which they wez’c engage 

Whoever paj's a visit to the H.all in Black- j Not only hzis :^e operatiou of the Apotbe- 
Mars, will be ^lown bow it is composed ofj caries Act changed altogether tills ocazdztion 
twp oistiuct parts. Fi'om a steam-engine of affairs, but it is due to the B&ciety of 
liADm he is taken to where great mill-stones Apothecaries to admit that by a hi^-spirited 
pOuriiler rhubarb, rows of steam-pestles pound I diselzaige of its new fiznction, and a constant 
in iron moitars, steam-rollers mix bills of j careful raising of the standard of competence', 
ointment,, enormous stills silently do their I it has compelled strictntias in o^ers, and is 
work, calomel sublimes in closed ovens, I adding continually to the importance and 
magnesia is made and evaporated, crucibles I efficiency of that body of medical advisers 
are hot, and coppers all heated by steam are | which it has been called .upon to furnish. Its 
full of costly juices from all corners of iiie|woi-k, which never has flagged, had at the 
world. He will find iii the cellar barrels end of the first twenty years of trial proved 
fresh tapped of compound tmeture of cazda- itself so well, that to a select commit<4'.e of the 
moms, tincture of rhubarb, and sneh medi- Bouse of Commons, Sir Henry Halford con- 
cated brew'B; be will find in a private fessed —“ I was one of those w'ho were sorry 
laboratory the most delicate scientific tests that the power was ever given out of tiio 
and pz-ocesees employed for nnz'po.<=es oi trade hands of the physicians to license practi- 
by a skilful chemist; be will find wai'ebouses! tiouers of that desez-iption; but since they 
and packing-rooms, pez'haps, heaped up with have had it, 1 must <io the apothecaries the 
boxes of di-ngs to be sent out by the next sbip justice to say, that the.y have executed that 
to India, and apparently designed to kill or j act extremely •well; and that the dnaracter 
cure all the inhabitants of Asia. These are I of that bi-aneli of tlie pi ofessiou has been 
the premises of the United Stuck. From them I ani.'izingly i-aiscd since they have had that 
he will be led into theHall itself, the great roomauthority.” 

on the walls of which he z-eads who has been j That is still the universal tcstiinony. If 
mindful of the widow—for sixteen widows of we have told our stozy clearly we liave shown 
poor members the society provides anuzzilies that the apothecaries simply have become 
—and round the tables of which, he may, .what—considering the posiuoataken by phy- 
perbap.s, see young medical students deep in sicians in this country—they tsould not help 
the agonies of an examination to prove that becoming; and that since the iipotbec.slies' 
they have been educated as becomes those license does not qualify for surgery, wliile szt 


who are to join a liberal prolesaiozi. Thei’e is the same time the snrgcous’diploma does not 
a separate examination-room in whidz those qualify for medicine, the class of srirgeon- 
pass as licentiates who can ; it is hung with apothecaiy was quite as inevitably called fbi*. 
old pictures, and there is a small libi-ary That all this history is only an illustration of 
hidden away in that anti-chamber, known the stern law of siij^ly and demand a few 
irreverently as the funking-room, by neiwozis figures will tell at ^Snee. There are in 
candidates This is the domain of the whole linglaud and Wales at this time only four 
Society. Here it does its appointed duty to hundred physicians ; with an Euglish license, 
the commonwealth. including as such Doctors Bacbelons of 

For, as it has been said, the decision of the Oxford, C'ambiidge, and London, Fellows, 
House of Lords that an apothecary might Members, Liceritmes, and Extra-ldcenliat.es 
prescribe, did not provide all that belonged of the Physicians’ College; but there are live 
to the public want which has brought the thousand five bundled and e!|ffity. persons 
English apothecary of the present day into engaged in general practice wiriz the two 
the average position occupied by the pby- qualifications provided by the Engfisbapollic- 
Bicia^||Hkhe continent. If apothecaries might caries and tiie sui-geoizs; ozze, thousand eight 
' skilful or unskilful, there was hundred and eighty more practsnng with the 
to be f^red. Hzerefore there arose single diploma of the Engii^ College of Sur- 
al^e beginning of this centoiy an agitation geons, and ozie thonsand two hizndred with no 
hong many of the apothecaries to procure more than the English ApothWries’ license, 
r themselves an examining board that E'^httbpaSandfivehundz-edishowtlienumher 
nld exclude incompet^t men from the use of the cUss that the physiczahS once thou^t 
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themselves able to crush^ aud the coahtry 
finds that it can maaage with no mono th^ 
four hundred physidans. 

THE QIGLIO FESTA, 

A cnqjfp has assMubled round the gates 
, of tlie 5|^ple8 railway-office to go to the 
festival^ tho Giglios at Nola. Young men 
with ttdr “spoae ” dressed’out in the rich 
and varied colours which nsiture herself seems 
to suggest in Italy; others who bad once come 
down alone with said wives, but who now 
bring three or four black and brown-skinned 
repetitious of papa and mamma in addition; 
foreigners, like myself, intent on seeing a 
curious ffite; tradesmen, priests, soldiers, 
fiower-girls, fisher-wonieu, andfwys and girls, 
of every rank and costume; all making such 
a crowd that, the gates are ordered to be 
shut, and no moi'e tickets issued. A bell 
tinkles, and the waiting-rooms being opened, 
tint we rush tuid take our seats. Tinkle, 
tinkle, says another bell, followed by some- 
tiling between a shriek and a whistle, aud oil 
we Biai t for i!fola, 

A glance round the capacious carriage 
shows me several hard-working ti-adesoien 
wliom I bad seen in liieir shirtsleeves inToledo 
diu'iiig the week. How happy they look with 
their children beside them! Life is not then 
one perpetual round of toil and trouble, Sun¬ 
day is not, to their minds, what the week had 
been to their bodies—a w'eight and a cloud, 
oppres-sing aud saddening. O no,! their 
bright faces say, as plainly as faces can say, 
i hut amidst all the unavoidable anxieties aud 
siifTerings of life, God, h.id not forgotten to 
be gi'acious, and that lie had brought them 
out Uiis day to look upon the loveliness of 
Nature. Then they look out of vrimlows on 
the vines which are trained in rich festoons, 
from tree to, U’ee, forming, down long lines 
of pofilaiv, such pretty vistas; and on the 
sunburnt com being cut aud carried through¬ 
out the whole country os we pass along; 
and on the mulberry-trees with their thick 
glistening foliage, and the hemp and the 
fiax-fields—forming altogether such a picture 
of calm beauty tlmt, had they ever read the 
Bible (which I am very sure they never had), 
they would have thought of Jesus Christ und 
his disciples walking through the corn-fields 
on a Sunday. At Cancollp, the road diverges 
on the left to Cnserta and on the right to 
Nola. So we are compelled to change 
our train, and mingle with fresh coiupiunuus. 
In the comer is a poor woman, a native of 
Nola, so ill with malaria fever, tluvt no more 
than a few days of existence appear to remain 
for her. Yet the prospect of seeing the Giglios 
had given her strength enough to pay perhaps 
her hist visit to her birth-place. By her side 
sits a ftout, hurlydooking man, with two 
Bmall,childrep, evidently great pets. ^ 

And where is the wife ! ” said the dring 
w Auan. , 


“Ahr,’ said the man, ■*a^,|tt|if^une! 
God’e wffl he done 1 ” and so the.sroepg and 
healthy (mold not boast himself Ji^ve the 
; we^. G<rt had touched him, as as Jthe 
poor aitmuated being at his side. He is au 
intelligent man, and gives me a great deal oi 
information. Nola, he says, has a population 
of fourteen thousand souls. It is in the - 
proviniie, and under the government of Bie 
Ihtendente ‘(Lord Lieutenant) of Avellino. 
It has also a Sottinteudeute, a Syndic, lioyal 
Judge,; Inspector of Folico, and extensive 
barracks for soldiers. In fust Nola is not a 
place to be sneezed at. There is no staple 
trade here, continued my informant, the No- 
lanesc are an agricultural people, and, besides 
grain, grow a great quantity of oil and small 
wine. Look at those mountains ! they are 
covered with thousands of olives. As to the 
small wine, that was a fact evident firom 
the mode of cultivation, for I nevei: ItoAV 
good wine produced from festooned vines. 
And this m^oes me think of another ggibject 
showing the intimate yet almost invisible 
connection wliich often exists between things. 
The small wine ; or, perhaps, the adulte¬ 
rated wine consequent on the universal grape 
failure has ruined tlie silk of this year. It 
is,the custom of the NoLauese, and of the 
people of this country generally, to steep the 
eggs of the silk-worms in strong pure wine 
for a short time—the silk in this way ac¬ 
quires strength. The operation is ilescribed 
as mitking the eggs drunk, but this year, 
they did not get drunk, and perhaps nut 
more than one third of the eggs were hatched. 
Hence, a most imusual sight at this se.ison 
of the year;—tiio mulberrY-tiues -were clothed 
with I'oliage, the fruit hml actually ripened, 
nud quantities w’ero continually brought 
into the towu to make mulberry wine; 
,aud very good it is too, said the j<dly 
widower, smacking his lijis. Do you see, 
he couliiiucd, that quarry-looking place on the 
right 1 Well, that was the old Cempo Marzo. 
Tlicre were found some of the most precious 
vases w'hieh now grace the Museo Borbonico, 
and which Lave set the modem world mad 
witli admiration. The government has now, 
how'ever, prohibited excavation ; and, since 
eighteen hifndred and fifty-two, it has been 
cultivated as you see. 

Here we are, however, in Nola, a large, 
irregulai‘ly-built city on a vast plain, with a 
bac^rouud of mountains. The thousands 
iu the city are waiting for the thousands 
continually arriving. Tiirbngh a mob of 
coachmen with various coloured feathers in 
their *hats, wo fight our way to the fair. 
There are dotlis and cottons ftma Salerno 
and Seapliati, very gay, aud not vmy bad; 
there is crockery 'from Naples and Ischia; 
there are fruits and sweets from everywhere ; 
small hoys are looking on with longing faces; 
dark bright eyes are gliateuiug, while Italian 
Johnny flaws are standing by wiili hands iu 
their pockets, wisliingto be generous. A few 
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steps fiu':^er, and ve:isDcoimter the tent of 
the insftjMitor of the in^l^Ssunting with pink 
di-npery; end tfafio We enter the principal 
street. What % display of fii#ry in the 
shops! ^ Barbers' brass basins, as they bans 
npcHi his dodr, are as bright as mirrors; and 
festoons of teeth declare tlie skill of the i^at 
practitioner of Nola. Bat brighter still are 
the eyes,-and iar whiter the teeth,rof the 
pretty damsels who crowd the windows above. 

I scarcely know why it is, but a crowd is 
alwaysin motion, without any dehnite object; 

, itpQshes on because it can go farther, and so 
'i moved on, thinking that I must be right as 
lone as the crowd kept moving. At length I 
exl^med, “How that steeple shines like 
bnmished gold ! and it la covered, to», with 
fibers, and flags, and evergreens! Mercy! 
it moves ! ’’ “ Steeple ? ’’ said my friend. 
“ Why, that is one of the Giglios.” At length, 
I had attained the object of my visit; 1 had 
seen a Giglio. 

But wliat is this Giglio ? asks the reader. 
I sliail describe it first architecturally. The 
frame-work is made of wood interlaced with 
canes, and consists of a series of towers one 
upon the other, tapering gradually away. 
In this one there are forty-one towem, 
all tastefully decorated with architectural 
ornaments, with flowers and evergreens, 
with drapery, paintings, and even statuary ; 
whilst at each corner of each tower there 
floats a flag. Anything more original, daz¬ 
zling, or pretty, cannot well be conceived. 
The summit of this fabric is surmounted by 
the statue of a saint of tlie brotherhood who 
constructed it; and, as its heigiit is upwards 
of a hundred feet, his eaiutsiiip coramaiids 
a very fine view. Of tliese Giglios there are 
nine, and this is the history of their con- 
stmetion :—The different trades associate to¬ 
gether to defray the expenses. Thus, this year 
amongst others, there were the gai'deuers, 
the shoemakers, the butchers, the bakers, tiic 
coufectioners, the tailors, and others; and 
each trade vies with the otlier who shall 
make the most beautiful Giglio. I am com¬ 
pelled to confess that the gardeners bear the 
bell, as might have been expected in a country 
atnctly agricultural. That there in.ay be no 
mistake either, as to the proprietbrship of the 
Giglio, eahh trade hangs its emblems on some 
conspicuous part of the structure. Thus, the 
shoemakers display shoes; the tailors, some 
waistcoats; the butcliers, some joints of 
mutton; the bakers, biscuits; and the gai'- 
denera, festoons of flowers and gardening 
implements. Ai-onnd the basement of the 
lowest' tourer is seated a full brass Bjmd ; 
-and, on the upper towera stand, at rather a 

S trUoue height, both men and boys. The 
iglio dmves its title, X believe, from some 
reileibblance to the -flower of that 
name, the lily. Its height, and its swaying 
backward and forward when in motion, give 
it some resemblance to a Brobdignag lily, 

• Of eoui'se the .Giglios are the centre of 


attrad;ion; and, prhtsiug forward, we find our¬ 
selves in the piazza before the Sottintendente’s 
house. This is evidently the west end of 
Kola ; and, before starting in procession, the 
Giglios asGKmble there to. dance before bis 
excellency. Nine mighty steeples, one hun¬ 
dred feet high, dancing I How could it be 1 
Each Giglio'is borne on the shoulders of fifty 
men, with relayp, and the exertion appeara 
to be trenHeudous, even to raise the struc¬ 
ture from the ground. Yet a species of 
devotion as ardent' as'that which iuspires the 
followers of Juggernaut,'tempts tlie best 
men from Kaples to b^r' these Christian 
idols. From four hundred to five hundred 
or moi"e of the strongest porters of the 
capital tbronz Kola, filled with religious 
fervour—whim is not in the slightest degree 
diminished by tlie fact of their receiving a 
piastre each, and as much as they can eat and 
drink. 

The procession is at length in movement; 
hundreds of priests and singing boys are at 
the head of it; the windows, and the tented 
roofs of every house in the city, are crowded 
with the curious and the devout. Look at 
the poor beareis ! 1 never saw muscle so 
sti'aiued. It seems as if tliey must sliik 
beneath the enormous w’eight of the car. 
Each with a pole on his shoulder, and wiih 
the other arm resting on his neighbour, they 
bond and struggle on for a few steps, and 
then reposing, again resume their lalmur. In 
this way, for tliree mortal hours, they pai’ade 
every street in the town; returning at last 
to the west end in front of the great man's 
lionse. It bad been ray good fortune to 
make tlie acquaintance of the great man; 
so I find myself in his canopied drawing-room 
on the roof, with all the notables of the 
ucighbourliood. There are princes and dukes 
enougli to send an American traveller into 
fits of ecstacy; and aa ’ to maifluises and 
counts, thefr number is positively astonishing. 

“ From what time does this curious custom 
date 1 ’’ I ask of one of tlie di^itaric-s. 

“ From the time,” he replies, “ wlioii Saint 
Paolino wrought the miracle on our liell. O! 
it was a great miracle: the saint ran his 
finger through the bell, aiid the hole still 
remains; but whether the bell was in a 
state of fusion or not I cannot say.” 

“ .Whether cold or fused,” I observe, with 
a grave face, “ the miracle would be equally 
remarkable.” The subject, however, is too 
delicate to* pursue. 

“The festa began," continues the same 
person, “.Inst night. SonieHhousauds must 
have- entered town during the evening, 
and it is little sleep we have had, 1 can 
assure you. You know, signor, the custom 
which persons or parties have of sending one 
another defiances, challenges to sing ? They 
place themselves at considerable intervals 
from one another, and the oliallenger begins 
to iiuprevise some words in a singular cliau it. 
The otheiw take it up; thiw the d^alleoger 
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resumes, and so they continue, hour after niuiea, and oxen—one, two, three 
hour, nntal they work themselves up td a and aJl dressfed out with purchases chteaotei'- 
• state of fury (for the cbaunt is, generally istic of the festival. Every ste^ has its plume, 
full of .gilies and ridicules of the other and its rolary of nut-kernels, and all aro 
party), and not unfrequently the challenge covered over with bouquets. As for 41^ 
ends in blood. So it did last night. A tenants of tliese singular vehicles, their 
IMirty came into the town, rented a window, hats are of course decorated with paiht^ 
and sent a challenge, which was accepted by feathers and golden leaves — not with tri- 
another party ; bdt the cliaunt of the cbal- eolore^ feathers; for was not a Erciich 
I lenger was too biting, and ft ended in .one aCtacliu recently stopped by tlie police on his 
man being stabbed. We were, enabled,” he return from a country fite thus adorned ? 
goes on to say, “ to stop one dangerous Their necks, and waists, and arms, and ears . 
atlair. Four men from .Monte Vergiue, de- hung with chains of nut-kernels in comme- 
I dicated, as you know, to a celebrated moratlon of the fSte. 

Madonna,BentachMlengetochauatwithfunr Time was fwrhaps when the religions eie- 
meii in Nola; but the poUco got scent of it ment predominated in these fiStes; and the 
and aiTCsted them.” pious pilgrims brought away ivory rosaries, j 

To the religious festivity now succeed the Jis reeoifls and preservers. In the present ji 
quite as serious operations of eating and drink- daj', perhaps, the pleasure element predomi- | i 
ing. About dfty thousand people here crowded nates; the rosaides are made of nuts, and 
into the town ; so that if the houses had been all are eaten, even those which have de- 
luadc of India nibber, it would bo impossible corated the donkeys’ necks. Each man carries 

to take the entire crowd in. With trees, a gay ikg made in Nola, in which red is most , 

thcrefoi e, and flowei-a, hundreds of tents were conspicuous, and it is dotted all over with 

improvised, and-the appearance of the place pieces of gilt leaf. Waving these, and shout- > 

miglit suggest some idea of the Feast of ing, singing, screaming, off they start for j- 

Tabernacles. . Naples, as rapidly as their steeds can carry 

From my window, where I am enjoy- them. In the capital, many thousand expeo- } 

ing the liospilality of a jolly captain in lants are waiting to receive them ; the win- 
tlie guards, I look down on one of these dows are lined with spectators, who laugh at 
scents; There are a variety of tables. As the jolly pilgi’ims, > 

the ladies enter, they go behind two mul- It is unnecessary to say that it is not 
berry trees, and prepare tlieir dinner toilette considered genteel to leave Nola so early, 

by taking off tlveir gowns and jewellery, and Besides, there are some races to come off, ''i 

wiping their fabes. The gentlemen take off so tliat I found mj’self, through the interest j 

theircoats. There ai'cmounttuns of maccaroni of ray military friend, in the graaid stand, once 

with pomi d’oro and cheese, and gre.at hunks more with princes and dukes. TJierc are 

ofragout, and ricottosinterspersed with capers bodies of cavalry to keep the grounds, who . 

and auchovv, and immense glass flagons of gallop about rear, and appear to have a vast '• 

wine; so called by courtesy. And there is deal to do. One by one the rimniug horses are 

shrieking, and laughing, and no end of nierri- brought ou(, with their small jockeys by their 

ment The tables are at last thrust aside, .side, dressed in clothes a world too wide for 
and up starts a'^foung woman who challenges them. One horse hasa white towel tied over 
a man to dance,‘Tawinlella, and she tires him one eye, and another blink.ers; and, bless 
! down, and then conies on another—and they my heart, how they kick and rear! At 
dance, and clap hands, and pant, and at last last the t-iders are mounted, and off they 
both give over by mutual consent; and so start. W hat a sensation on the course! 

“ dancing becomes general, and many hundreds The favourite horse won’t move beyond J 

in Nola are overflowing with happiness. About a certain point, however, spite of three men 

four or live o’clock there is a genenil move who run behind to whip him. No ! he i 

amongst the meiTy crew. Eager for variety, won’t move upon compulsion. There is no | 

they have had enough of Nola, now that knowing wh.at he might choose to do if left i' 
the Giglios, and the feasting, and the danc- to himself; and thus the race is won, not by j 
ing .arc over; and off they must gallop to half a neck, bnt by half a mile. The next race j 

Naples, where they have to display themselves is a very close one; the whippers keeping , 

.and their finery to the terror-stricken aristo- near to the horses all the way,and they came j 

crats, who are enjoying their very proper and iu almost nose to nose. A proud day it ! 

very dusty, drive in the Biviora di Chiaja. is for the winner, who is immediately 

It i.i a funny sight as they move off one by sarrounded by a crowd of friends, who con- 

! one. Every species of carriage is to be seen ducted him iu triumph back to Nola. As for i 

that was ever, invented. The carrozzeUa, the unfortunate loser, he was greeted with 

I and the canitella,. and the cittadina, and hisses. 

j traegons, and planks —< all festooned and And now, good-bye to San PaoKao, and to 
covered in with branches of trees and Nola town—the beautiful monutains behind I 

1 flowers. They looked much more picfairesque it are pjuuted iu vivid purple; castles and j 

I tl|^ any gilded carriage on a coW day. monaqteries are glowing in the last deep i 

i Tflen there are horses, and dot^qys, and tints of the setting sun, and the shrill whistle ■ 
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of the railway warns us that it is time tn be 
off. Fighting and atmiggihag, we manage at. 
length to get to our seata. But come to a dead 
stop at Canoellio. . Ihere are no warrlages to 
take OB the hundreds who are watting. 

At last, howerer, I find my way back to 
Naples. 

' As we. miter the capital at half-past ten 
o'clock, it seemed as if we had passed ^m one 
festivity to another. Our NoLa friends are 
either driving about and shouting as vigor¬ 
ously as when last we saw them, or are else 
seatM at tables ranged along the pavements 
of the streets. Good night, my merry friends! 
May this festa be not ybur last, and may I 
live to meet you all again next year! 

TWO HUNDEED POUNDS EEWAED. 

' N _ 

“If I were to tell you all,sir, they cannot drag 
me from my death-bed here and- hang me, 
can they ?... Besides, I am innocent.... But 
what does that matter 1 More innocent men 
than I have been hung for less crinie.s than 
murder before this. I will not tell you.” 

“ Murder ? ” said I, with unfeigned asto¬ 
nishment. “ Murder, Charltou 1 ” For tiiis 
man I was atteurling in ray capacity as house- 
surgeon of the Henborough workhouse. I bad 
known him for years, and of all my present! 
patients he had seemed the simplest and least I 
violent; his anxious eyes—which closed so 
lightly even in sleep—his averted looks when 
spoken to, his nervous timidity at the sight 
of any strange face, I bad set down as the 
cutwai-d signs of a broken spirit .and a 
waning brain; for he had had enough of 
.sorrows to shake a stronger mind than his. I 
could remember him with wife and children 
about him, in a respectable, if not an exten¬ 
sive way of business; and why it sud<lcnly 
fell off and watf given up, and what inis- 
I fortune had changed the couple who had 
been before so blithe, I had often wondered. 
Their sen, Eobert, was now in the Crimea, a 
sergeant; their daughter, Clara, a milliner’s 
appi’entice in the north ; Mrs. Charltou had 
died a few monttui after the failure of their 
trade, of a lingering and somewhat strange 
disease ; her husband was indeed, as he had 
said, upon his death-bed. I had- offered to 
send fo* “Clara at my own charge, but he 
would not hear of it 

“ I would not have a soul at my bedside, 
save you, doctor, for worlds,” he said. 

He was quite friendless, too. His chamber 
was common to five other workhouse folk, 
but it was a July day, and they were sunning 
themselves in the paved conri outside ; the 
noonday beams which poured into the long 
baregrooiB i&und nothing fair to rest upon ; 
npil^iDt uotm the whitewashed wall, no.com- 
mi^est wiH-&)>wer in any of the few drab- 
^^toored hiugS that strewed the table; ■ no 
sign of cUmfort anywherer. The sick man lay 
upon his little iron be<^ and I was sitting 
the wooden Stool beside it; his hand 


hiy upon mine, and his face was turned 
. tolwards the door, listening. I rose, and 
locked it; and it was then that he began, as 
1- have said, to speak of murder, and his 
innooence—tio ask if it would be dangerous 
to confess all, 

I said, “No; nothing can harm you, now. 
What you say to me is a secret as long as 
you shall live ; you may speak as if I was the 
clergyman he had refused for some 

reason, I knew not what, to see. “ If it will ease 
your mind to tell me anything, say on.” 

You .have known me, doctor, this twenty 
years, and will easily believe me when I say 
that I no more expected to become dependent 
on the parish and to die ih this workhouse, 
than I dreamt of the possibility of my com¬ 
mitting—any very terrible crime. I wm 
young to the world then, and foolish ; and 
my wife was not older or wiser. W’e were 
not strong-minded folk—nor, alas! even 
straightforward; through a plausible store 
of dear times coming—which may yet have 
been partly true—we sold many a pound of 
butter and ounce of tea ; and if it was not 
always a pound nor always an ounce, it wa.s 
never over the just weight, but under. 
Spirits, also—^there being no public-house 
close by—which we of course had no licenf.- 
to sell, we would let our best customers pur¬ 
chase, and drink in our back parlour, wlii<*Ji 
apjjeared in their weekly bills under the 
head of candles, or what not; so that speakin;^ 
before our own children, we had to fahricati.- 
strange stories, and give things their wrong 
names; and many other devices we had, 
which, though they got ns little gains, seemed 
not much, on the whole, to benefit us. I havi* 
purposely told you the worst of us, because it 
will explain our future conduct the more 
easily; but you must not sapposc that we 
were thieves, or very wicked people^; we 
scarcely knew what wrong wo were doing to 
others, and far less to ourselves; and I 
don’t think in other respects we Were a bad 
pair. I know Sarah loved me, and T her 
and our two children, dearly. Our shop, u.s 
you remember, was between Henborougli and 
Swaffham, which were then quite separate 
towns, with straggling houses and long lines 
of railing to connect them. Our house was 
the fartiiest of the last row, not detached.” 
Her© the sick man raised himself on his 
hands, and whispered: “ Are you sure there’s 
nobody at the keyhole?—nobody .at an}' 

' crack or cranny, nor at the skyliglit ? ” 

I assured him that there was not; and 
then the wretched creature tmlieid out from :i 
sort of opossum pocket in hb very skin, and 
under his flannel yest, a thin ^ece of paper, 
folded; keeping it ourefuEy b^eath.the bed- 
elothee, so as to ilj» visibl© 

freon without, he opened it, said 1 read these 
printed words; 

TWO HDKSRED POCiMK.aiCyiSD. 

Tho above will be given to any pusou not aetuj^ily 
' eoneen)^ fe the eiimc, who shall. give such infonu;'- 
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tioTi Mtliall kul to tlio discovery of the murderer or ftjtd my wife, all in a tremble, iixa||(||ged to 
tnordertrs of John Sjagat, in the Swaffliam Boad, raise bis legs, and simtting the. dobF care- 
Henhorough, on the night of Decomher thirty- feUy^fter UB, we bore our dr^M burden 
lir*t, eighteen hundred and thirty-ftre. about^fifty*yard» alon^ the Swaffham Eoad ; 

“ Why, you, Charlton, were one of the jury- we trted to eet it against the railings, which 
men, if 1 remember right, who were upon the mn along both sides of wliat is now.Macart* 
iiKlueat in that matter 1 ” I said. ney Street, but the inanimate thing riipped 

“ I was, doctor ; and are yon sure there\ down again eaeh rime in a mere heap. It 
nobody under the bed, or in the cupboard, or was s^prising bow anxious we were to prop 
behind the chimney-board !—and his mar- it np, and, although every instant was pro- 
j derer also ? ” , I oions to us, we spent some five minutes in 

! “ Good heaviMis 1” I exclaimed. "Why what 1 <loing so,—it seemed inhuman, somehow, to 

a hypocritical ruffian you must have been 1 ” j'leave it on the pavement. In a sort ot 
" Doctor, good doctor, have mercy npon I desperate terror at last, I twined the arms 
me : don’t te^ dwi't tell ! and don’t think so I about the bars, and we fled back hi silence, 
hardly of me until you have heard mo out;! Nothing was stirring. We heard the, tread 
I I nm not so bad ns I seem : of the watchman outside our closed door, and | 

" It was on a New Year’s Eve; near twenty his “ Past twelve o'clock ! ” die away in the h 
years ago, and very late at night—close upon distance, but we had put out the lights^ and ,| 

‘ twelve,—when I had put up my last shutter, felt certain he had observed nothing unnsnal, ]' 
and was going to lock the door of ray shop, —nothing of ours—oh horror !—dropped in j 
; that a stranger called. He had come frorn the road, wldle we had gone about our ter- j 
the Swaffham end of the road, and I had i rible task. One of the children, Clara, began 
never seen him before in all my life ; he could 1 to cry out, ‘ Where have you been, mother 1 ’ | 

' hardly speak at all, he was so awfully drunk, j SJhe had heard us, then, leave the house. ' 

: lied in face, thick in speech, and trembling \ ’ 1 only helped your father to put up the i 

Jill over like a leaf; he said he mu.st have j shutters, child,’ she answered, and the girl i 

more rum. I told him that wo only had I was quieted by tlie ready lie, li 

linger-beer and such like drinks; and, be-] We went to bed immediately, but not to ;| 
sides, that it was l»o late at tliat time of I sleep; our ears were on the stretch for the |i 
night to sell people anything. He swore j moment when the cry should arise, and we i; 
horribly at this, said that my wife (who was’should know the body was found. One ■! 
still behind the counter in the shop), and I, j o’clock, two, three, four; the time crept on j 
were both liars, that we had sold rum often j with painful slowness, and the hours and j 
I enough to other folks, he knew vei-y well. He ] quarters seemed to prolong their iron voice |j 
I managed to stagger up the two stone steps | horribly. And now the dawn was breaking, j 
' and push in at the door. He should get into: and there was light enough for a chance | 

! the back parlour, and sleep there all night, j traveller to see the corpse. We saw it all 
j he said. I took him by the collar, intending • night long, as we were to see it for years 
I to set him outside the door, but he was a tall and as I see it now. Five, six : it was time 

1 and stout-mad« man, and I could not—ho ■ for us to get up and open the shop, lest sus- 

■ struggled with me in a dull heavy uiauner.' picion should arise that w.ay, and we did so, ' 

' I had Wrd matter to thrust him from the par- T There was a turn in the Swaffham Road i 
’ lour. I tlid do S 0 ( and pushed him violently, | beyond our bouse, and it was &rtfaer than ' 
i and he fell on the ^oor .at full length, like a that; and yet I dared not look in that direc- 1 
log; he never groaned after he had touched tion as 1 undid the shutters. 1 

j the floor, but lay silent and motionless. “‘Watch, w'atch ! Help, help!’ Then they 1 

! “ M wife cried, ‘ What have you done, have fdund him at last; and the street fills i 

' George 1 You’ve killed the man.’ with a hurrying CTOwd; and I run with | 

j “‘Nonsense,’ I said; but when we tried ] them, mnong the first. But my wife, she is j 
J to raise him, and saw the glassy look of his; faint with terror, and dares not move, tolling j 
i eyea(, I knew it was true. A hundred hor- i the children who have heard the cries, that it .i 
I rible tlion^ts would have crowded into my , is nothing. j 

j mind at once, but that, swifter than they, | “It leans against the tailing where we set j 
I devices for getting the corpse away, and j it; hut its right hand—^yes,by heaven, it points | 
removing suspicibn from ouraelves had al-! to me I Nobody saw my face, they were all 
ready filled it; the simple honest plan of! so horror-struck with the dreadful thing, or 
telling tlm and calling in tlie poliee, 1 1 shoiild have been carried off to prison at 

I at ojice, netasi .*);, much as suggested itself, once, without any further proof; I know. | 
I AVhat if a neighwnr should step in, ns this As they were about to take it down, Doctor 'j 
poor mm.'detod man had done, aiid find him Scott (your predecessor at the anion, sir), . 
lying there 1 Jf one of the children even who was in the crowd, cried ‘Stop!’ and ji 
should be awakened by the noise, and come called attenrioB to the .position of the arms: | 
down into the shop ! If the watchman him- * 1 do not think—bear witness alt of you— 
self, seeing our dqpT yet open at that time of that any fit, or strong convulsion whatsoever, 
nmht; should call! There was not ainoment could have thus twisted them.’ And I bore i 
K^ose ; I took the dead man by,the hfed,' wjtgess loudly with the rest. I was, as you j 
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' have said, sir, upon the jury. I thought it 
best, safest to be, despite "the thinp; I had to 
deal with. When all the evidence, ■which, 
was chieflj medical, had be^ gteen, f. was 
with the loindrltj^ fpr 'Wilhii murder i^ainst 
sotne-’peraou or,'p^ons unkaonm,’ a^atust 
the rest, who were for ‘ Death by apoplexy ;* 
and ive starved the othei-s out. ,0, «r, the. 
shifts and lies I had to invent, the teriprs 
that racked me by night and by day— kdA all 
begotten Jiy cunning dishonest ways, 
would have been pnuishmenbfor a murderer 
indeed! About tins great reward here, of 
twb hundi'ed pounds, there was a ceaseless 
talk { and the wildest surmises as to how it 
■would be gained, amongst our neighhoura 
They came into our little back parlour just .as 
iiBUial, and wounded ns with every word. 
*2fcw, mark my words,’ said one, ‘the fellow 
will be discovered in the end and hanged 
and ‘ Ay, ay, murder will out, sooner or 
later,’ said the rest. ‘ Sooner or later! ’ 
Great lieaven, how those words haunted us ! 
for now indeed we had played a pjut which, 
if discovered„would have proved us at once, 
guilty •. my wife took to her l>ed, and fairly 
sickened from sheer anxiety. She had fever, 
and was delirious for weeks; and I never 
dared to leave lier, or let another watch by 
lier bedside, for fear of what she might rave 
upon. When tbe end came at last, my poor 
wife wanted to see tbe clergyman; but I said 
‘No.’ It was foF.ihe same reason that I 
■H’ould not send for Mr. Roland here, myself; 
he was a magistrate. You're not a magis¬ 
trate ? ” demanded poor Charlton, suddenly, 
with the damps of terror niiugliug with those 
of death upon his forehead. I quieted him 
as well as 1 was able, and begged him to see 
his mind at ejise as to any earthly tribunal. 
After a little time, and without noticing 
the warning contained in ray last word% he 
continued— 

“Amongst the folks in our parlour, one 
man in particular, a tailor, by name Dcckham, 
seemed never weary of talking of Spigat’s 
murder. He was a miserably poor ill-fevonred 
peisou, who had drilled lus way into our 
company by means of a sharp tongue. One 
night I told him flatly enough I did not like 
such mournful talk, and was quite tired of 
tliat thenjp’*. ‘ Wliy, one would really suppose 
that you killed the man yourself 1 ’ he retorted. 
It seemed as if an arrow liad darted through 
my brain for a moment, and I could hardly 
keep upon my legs; hut laughed it off as 
well as I could, lie stayed, however, to the 
vevy lost; and when we too were alone, he 
drew a small strap, such »s fastens trousers 
at the foot, from an inner pocket, and asked 
wheth^ it was mine ; ‘for I found it,’ said 
, .‘inrid^.„;^ur house, betwixt the baoI< 
the wall.’ ‘No,it is not,’I 
replied, .Wt' rather hesitatingly, for 1 saw hb 


had some pmqmse in the question. ‘1 thought 
Ao,’he went on,‘for it is the fellow to that 
.l/ound upon John Spigat, the man who was 
(jnurdered Sfly yards from here, in the Swaff- 
hahi Road.’' ^ .• 

.< t conld not speak at first, nor do im 3 rthing 
beyond making depreoatiugand pitifulmotious 
{■with mYh.andB ; but afterwards 1 made shift 
to tell this Beckham 'the whole truth: 
“ Wtmly enoagh? Master Charlton,” he said, 
quite coolly; “ atweeu' friends, however, 
such things looks belter than before a judge 
iand jury^ I’ll put a padlock on this here 
I tongue, safe enough, if yoti’Il fit it, as I’m 
iBure like a sensible map you will, with a 
I golden key.” '£ felt the halter already round 
1 my neck—^tbis friend jerking it loosely or 
! lightly as he would ; but there seemed to be 
I then no help for it. 1 paid five pounds that 
I evening—misei'able dolt that I was—as a 
retaining fee to a villain for working my 
total ruin. Mtuiy and many a time did iny 
children and myself go withodt the baresit 
necessaries that that man might have the 
means to indulge in debauchery and extr.tva- 
gance. 1 sold the shop, and removed with niy 
motherless bairns to another part of tbe town'; 
but Henborough itself my tyrant would not 
permit me to leave. Loss of custom, loss of 
health, and almost loss of reason followeil, 
of which you now know the cause. Thi.? 
incubus bestrode me flay and night, and wore 
my very life out. Often and often have I 
been a murderer at he.art because of that 
mocking fiend; once, indeed, he confessed to 
me, that a vague suspicion had alone induced 
him to try me in the matter, aud that the 
strap story was only an ingenious touchstone 
of his own. Cunuing as 1 was then, 1 Laii 
been overreached, and anxious to efface the 
very breath of slander 1 had given a gratui¬ 
tous proof of guilt Here^ in this workhouse, 


us proof of guilt 
frienillegs, peunilesa, I am safe from his per¬ 
secutions ; but 1 U'cmbio for my children, 
lest he use them also as his tools.’’ I strove 
to comfort him, and to represent the folly of 
having submitted to such a treatment at 
first ; but I was speaking to ears that conld 
not listed. The wifeless, childless man was 
dying fast an awful lesson to the crafty and 
untruthful. What a little leaven of dis¬ 
honesty had leavened all this lump! How 
the path of life had been darkened to it for 
ever by the merest shadow! While I almost 
doubted whether he was alive or de;id, he 
sprang up once again into a sitting po.stnre, 
and pressed the paper, which he haaconceided 
so carefully, into my hand. A sudden dread 
of awakemng suspicion, even after death, had 
nerved dissolving nature, for ■that effort, and 
liardly did the grey head touch the pillow 
before his worn heart ceased te beat.' Near 
twenty years, as long as most Burn on in fniit- 
less hope, it had throbbed in groundless fear! 


■ Tlie^gM ofTranslaling sKuoi.fr WORUP w deserved hy the'Auiliots. 
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MY SPINSTERS. 

Mt young baclielor friends, suspend your 
ordinary avocations for a few niiuntea and 
lisl ou to me. I will do you no harm. I am 
only a benevolent old gentleman, residing in 
a sweet country town, possessing a comfort¬ 
able property, a devoted bous&e^ei’, and 
some charming domestic animals. 1 have no 
wife, no children, no poor relations, no cares 
to worry me, and nothing particular to do. 
I am a nice, hai'mless, idle old man. Come, 
listen to me freely, my gallant young bachelor 
friends. 

j I h.ave a mania. It is not saving money, 

I not good living, not music, nor smoking, nor 

j angling, nor pottery, nor old pictures. It is 
nothing of the selnsh sort. It is, my young 
Mends, simply ^ amiable mania for pro¬ 
moting the marri^es of the single ladies of 
my acquaintance. I call them all Myj 
Bjunsters ; and the one industrious object of 
nty idle existence is to help thei* to a settle-1 
ipent for life. In my own youth I missed 
the chance of getting a wife, as I have always 
firmly believe^ for want of meeting with a 
lejider-hcarted old gentleman like myself to 
help me to the necessary spinster. It is pos-. 

I sibly this reflection which originally led to 
the formation of the benevolent mania that 
now possesses me. Perhaps sheer idleness, a 
gallaitt turn of mind, and living ima sweet 
country town have had something to 4o with 
it also. But, I cannot undertake to account 
cjitcgorica J ly for this one tender and remarkable 
peculiarity of mine. I can only confess to it 
freely at the outset. You know the worst of 
me now from my own lips. Surely I am 
a candid as well as a harmless old man ? 

Although I have been ver^uuccessful, con¬ 
sidering the badness of the time^ in setting 
the marriage-bells ringing and stimulatiug 
the wedding-eaJee trade of my mitive towu, I 
must still acknowledge, with just as much 
disappointment and regi'et as it is possible 
for so amiable nn old man as myself to feel, 
that the number of My Spinsters now on 
hand is something little short of prodigious 
Not from any deficient of the necessary 
attraction on their parts—nothing shall ever 
iudii^*e me to admit that—^but solely from 
>^t of a sufficiently large bachelor pnblm to 
.ippcal to. The sweet country town in which 


I live is^also a small country town, and my Ij 
spinsters are wastin|^ amid a miserably re- |l 
diioed population of eligible men. Under |i 
these disastrous circumstances, I must t^ if 11 
I cannot get them settled in life by mafeiHg {! 
them known beyond their own limits—in i| 
fact, by asking the Conductor of this widely- i' 
circulated publication to let me try the eflect | 
of advertising one or two sample lota of mar- ! 
riageable women in his columns. Yon see I I 
shirk nothing. I do not attempt any decep¬ 
tion as to the motive which induces me to 
call you together. I appear before you in the 
character of an amateur matrimonial agent ' 
Iiaving a few choice spinsters to dispose of; j 
and 1 can wait patiently, my brisk young I 
bachelor friends, until I And that you are | 
ready to make me a hid. ' 

Let ns now proceed at once to business, i 
Shall we try a soft and sentimental lot to 
begin with ? I am anxious to avoid mis¬ 
takes at the outset, and I think softness and j 
sentiment are perhaps the safest attractions 
to start upon. Lot One. The six unmarried 
sisters of my friend Mr. Bettifer. 

I became acquainted, gentlemen, with Mr. 
Bettifer in our local reading-rooms imme¬ 
diately after he •came to settle in my neigh¬ 
bourhood. He was then a very young man, 

I in delicate health, with a tendem^ to be 
melancholy and a turn for metaphymes. He 
was kind enough to ask me to call on him ; 
and I found that he lived with dz sisters at 
my first visit, and under the foUo^^g agree¬ 
able circumstances. 

I was shown into a Very long room, with 
a piano at one end of it and an easel at 
another. Mr. Bettifer was alone at bis 
writing-desk when I came in. I a;^logiBed 
for intermpting him, but he very poutely 
' assured me that my presence acted as an in¬ 
estimable relief to his mind, which had been 
stretched—^to use his own strong langnage— 
on the metaphysical rack all the morning. 

He gave his forehead a violent rub as he said 
that, and we sat down and looked seriously 
at one another in silence. I am not at all a 
■bashful old man, biit 1 b^n nevertb^less to 
feel a little confused at this jfetiod of the 
interview; - 

“I know no question so embarrassing,’* 
said Mr. Bettifer, by way of starting the t^k 
pleasantly, “as the question, on which I 
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have been engaged this Burning, of t«ir ob^u 
Personality. Here am I, and there are you 
—^let us say two Personalities. Are we a 
permanent, <nr are we a transiebt tUng } 
There is the proldem, my dear sir, that I 
have been vainly trying to solve since break¬ 
fast-time. Can you be one and the same 
person, for example, for two moments to- 
i gether, any more than two suc<tessive 
j moments can be one and the same moment t 
—My sister Kitty.” 

Hie door, opened as he said these last 
! words, and a tall young lady glided serenely 
into the I'oom. I i'or-3 and bowed, and the 
i . t tall young lady sank softly into a eWir oppo- 
i site me. Mi*. Pettifer went on : 

1 “You may tell me that our substance is 

j constantly changing. I grant you that; but 
; da you get me out of the difficulty 1 Xo ; 
j you only plunge me in deeper. For it is not 

substance, but - My sister Maria.” 

i The door opened again. A second tall 

1 young lady glided in, and sank into a chair 
; by her sister’s side. Mr. Bettifer went on : 

“Not substance, but consciousness which 
constitutes Personality. Now what is the 
nature of consciousness 1 —My sistei'S Emily 
and Jane.” 

' The door opened for the third time and 

i two tall young ladies glided in, and sank into 
two cl)aii*s by the sides of their two sisters, 
ij Mr. ijottil'er went on : 

“ Now the nature of consciousness I take 

I to be that jt cannot be the same in any two 
j moments, nor consequently the peraoualily 
constituted by it. I>o you grant me that ‘1 ” 

; Not-uuderstanding a word he said, I, of 

l' course, granted it directly. Just as I said 
j: yes, the door opened again, a Cflli tail 3 'oung 
j: lady glided in, and assisted in lengthening 
1; the diarming row formed by her Sisters. Mr. 

',j Eettifer murmured indicatiyely, “My sister 
|i Elizabeth,” and made a note of what 1 had 
!■ granted him, on the manuscript by his side. 

{■ ‘ Wlmt lovely weather ! ” I remarked, to 

j change the convereatimi. 

! &autifal 1 ” answered five melodious 

1 voices. 

j lihe door opened again. 

“ Beautiful, indeed 1 ” said a sixth melo¬ 
dious voice. 

“My si|ter Harriet,” said Mr. Bettifer, 
finishing his note of my metaphysical ad¬ 
mission. 

They all sat in one fascinating row. It 
was like being at a party. 1 actually felt un¬ 
comfortable in my coloured trowsers—more 
jj uncomfortable stul, when “my sister Har- 
Ij riet” begged that she might not interrupt 

1 our nrevious conversation. 

' J*‘We are eo fond of metaphysical eubjects,” 

. niudMite IS^beth. 

“Except.tbst we think them rather ex- 
. r baiistlng for dpar Alfred,” said Miss Jane. 

* “-Dear Alfred!”, repeated the Misses 
'. £fnUy, Maria, and in mellifluous 

chorus. 

• 

Not having a heart of stone, I was so pro¬ 
foundly touched, that I would have tried ^ 
resume the subj ect. But, Mi*. Bettifer wavw 
bis hand impatiently, and emd tliat he re¬ 
jected the conclusion at which he was now 
obliged to arrive after iny admission—the 
said coudusion being, that our present self 
was not our yesterday’s self, but another self 
mistaken for it, which, in its turn, had no 
connection with fiie self of to-morrow. As 
this certainly sounded rather nnsatisractory, 
r agreed with:Mr, Bettifer that we had ex¬ 
hausted that particular view* of the subject, 
and that we had better defer starting anolher 
until a future ^portunity. An embarrassing 
pause followetl our renunciation of meta¬ 
physics for the day. Miss Elizabeth bi oke 
the silence by asking me if I was fond of 
pictures; and before I could say Yes, Miss 
Harriet followed her by asking me if I was 
fond of music. 

“■Will yon show your pictures, dear?” 
said Miss Elizalieth to Miss Harriet. 

“ Will you Bing, dear 1 ” said Miss Harriet 
to Miss Elizabeth. 

“ Oh, do dear ! ” said the Misses Jaue and 
Emily to Miss Elizabeth. 

“ dh, yes, dear ! ” said the Misses Maria 
and Kitty to Miss Harriet. 

There was an artless symmetry and balance 
of affection in all that these six sensitive 
creatures said and did. The fair Elizabeth 
was fallowed to the end the room where 

the piano was, by Jaue and Emily. The 
lovely Harriet was attended in the direction 
of the easel by Maria and Kitty. T went U) 
see the pietxre first. The scene was the bot¬ 
tom of the sea ; and the subject, A Forsaken 
Meraiaid. The unsentimental, or fishy lower 
half of the sea nymph was dexterously hid¬ 
den in a coral grove before which she wa-s 
sitting, in an atmostihere of limpid blue water. 
She had beautiful long green hair, and 
was shedding those solid tears which 
we always sec in pictures and never in 
real liflil Groups of pet fishes circled around 
her with their eyes fixed mournfully on their 
forlorn mistress. A line at the top of Ihe 1 
picture, and a strip of blue above it, repre- ! 
seated the sur&ce of the ocean and tlie sky ; 
the mimotony of this part of the composition 
being artfully broken by a receding golden |i 
galley wiUi a purple sail, containing the 
fickle fisher youtli who had foi-saken tlie 
mermaid. I had hardly' had time to s;iy j 
what a beautiful picture it was, before Miss j 
Maria put her handkerchief to her oyes, ! 
and, overcome by the pathetic nature of the ij 
scene ponrtrayed, liuniedly left the room. ! 
Mias Kitty followed, to attend on and con- jj 
sole her; and Miss Hariiet,'affitf* covering 
up her piettufe with a sigh, follow^ to assist 
Miss Kitty. I began to doubt whether I 
ought not to have gone out next, to su^jport 
all three ; but, Mr. Bettifer, who, had 
hitherto remained in the back ground, Iwt 
in metaplis^ekal ajicculation, came forwaid'to 
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reminil me that the music -was waiting to 
claim my admiration next. 

“Excuse their excessive sensibility;” he 
said, “ I have done my bast to harden them 
and make them -worldly; but it is not of the 
slightest use. Will you come to the piano?” 

Miss Elizabeth began to sing immediately, 
with the attendant sylphs, Jane and Emily, 
on either aide of her, to tpm over the'tausia 
It was a ballad composition—^mitSic and 
words by the lovely singer herself A lady 
was dreaming in an ancient castle, a dog was 
howling in a ruined courtyard, an owl was 
hooting in a neighbouring forest, a tyrant 
was striding in an echoing hall, and a page 
was singing among moonlit flowers. Mrst 
five verses. Tune, so like tlie Mistletoe 
Bough, that the composer of the same ought 
really to have been ashamed of himself 
Sixth verse, the lady wakes with a scream. 
Seventh, the tyrant loads his arquebus. 
Eighth, the faithful page, hearing the sorc.-im 
among the moonlit flowers, advances to the 
castle. Ninth, the dog gives a warning 
bark, and the tyrant fires a chance shot in 
tlic darkness. Tenth, the psige weltering in 
bis blood, the lady dead of a broken heart, 
Mias .lane so affected by the cat.'istrophe that 
Mias Emily is obliged to lead her from the 
room, and Miss Elizabeth so anxious about 
them both as to be forced to shut up the 
piano, and hasten after them with a smelling- 
bottle in her hand. Suph gentlemen, were 
the interesting ciroumstauees under which I 
was first introduced to the six sentimental 
Spinsters now on view in these pages. 

Yes, my fortunate young bachelor friends, 
incredible as it must appear to you, after the: 
brief introductory narrative which you have 
just ])eru8ed, these six angels of sensibility 
are really single angels still. Tell yourselves 
off to the correspoudiiig number of half-a- 
dozen, with your offers ready on your tongues, 
and your hearts thrown open to tender in¬ 
vestigation, while favourable circumstances 
yet give you a chance. Fii-st bachelor, do you 
want pictorial genius, hair iu plain bauds, and 
sweet sorrowful dignity in evei 7 movement ? 
—pursue Mias Harriet and be happy.? Se¬ 
cond bachelor: l)o you want music, poetry, 
ringlets, and a snaky gracefulness about the 
region of the waist?—keep your eye on Miss 
Elizabeth. Third and fourth bachelors; J>o 
you want sensitive appreciation of pictorial 
genius, and hair a ITuiperatrice ? Fifth and 
sixth bachelors; Do you want equally sensi¬ 
tive appreciation of musical and poetical 
genius, and three glossy curls on either side 
of a gentle check ?—kneel before Emily and 
Jane; fly to Maria and Kitty ! Finally {for 
1 must end; after all, for the sake of brevity, 
by speaking of the six sentimental Spinsters* 
in the aggregate), do you, young gentlethen, 
want pale cheeks, limpid eyes, swan-like 
necks, low waists, tall forms, and no money 1 
' You do—I know you do. Go then, e%-viable 
youths!—go tenderly—go imiflpdiately —go 


all six, and try j-our luck with the- Miss. 
Birttifers! ‘ 

Let me now appeal to other, and possibly 
to fqwef tastes, by trying a sample of a new 
kind. It shall be something neither soft, 
yielding, nor hysterical this time. You who 
agree with the poet that 

g Discoune may want an animated No, 

To briuh the surface and to make it flow— 

you who like girls to have opinions of their 
own, and to play their parts spiritedly in the 
give and take*‘of, conversation, do me the 
favour to approach, and permit mo to intro¬ 
duce you to the three Miss Cruttwolls. At 
the same time, gentlemen, I must inform you, 
witii my usual candour, that this lot is short, 
sharp, aud, on occasion,, shrill. If you have 
not a tiilent for arguing, and a knack at 
iiLStantaneous definition, you will find the 
Miss Cruttwells too much for you, and had 
better wait for my next sample, .And yet 
for a certain peculiar class of customer, these 
are really very choice spinstei-s. Foriustance, 
any young legal gentleman, who would like 
to have, his wits kept sharp for Ms profession, 
by constant disputation, could not do better 
than address himself (as logically as possible) 
to one of the Miss Cnittwella Perhap.s the 
young legal gentleman will be so obliging as 
to accompany me on a morning call. 

It is a fine spring day, with a liglit air and 
plenty of round white clouds flying over the 
blue sky, when we go to pay our visit. We 
are admitted, and find the three youug ladies 
in their morning room. Miss Martha Onitt- 
well is fond ol statistical subject-s, and is 
' annotating a pamphlet. Miss Barbai-a Crult- 
woll likes geology, and iafilliug a cabinet 
with ticketted bits of ston^ Miss Charlotte 
CiTittwell has a manly taste for dogs, and is 
nursing two fat puppies on her lap. All three 
have florid complexions, which they set off 
impressively by wearing dingy dresae.s. All 
tliree have a winning habit of winking both 
eyes incessantly, aud a ddlghtfully cha- 
raeterisiio way of wearing their hair very 
tight, and very far off their faces. All 
three acknowledge my young legal friend’s 
bow in—what may seem to him—u very 
short, shar[> manner; aud modestly refrain 
from helping him by saying a word to 
begin the conversation. He is, perhaps, 
unreasonably disconcerted, by this, and there¬ 
fore, starts the talk weakly aud convention¬ 
ally, by saying that it is a fine day. 

" Fine ! ” exclaims Miss Martha, -witli a 
look of amazement at her sister. “ Fine ! ” 
with a state of perplexity at my young legal 
friend. **3>ear me! -what do you mean, now, 
by a fine day ? ” 

“ We ’were just saying how cold it was,” 
says Miss Barliara. 

“And bow very Kke rmn," says IVEas 
Charlotte, with a look at the white clouds 
outside, whicli. happen to be obscuring the 
son for ajTew minutes. 
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“Bat wliat do you mean, uoir, a fine 
dav ?” persists Miss 

Mv young legal friend is put on his mettle 
by tills time, and answers with prtAeasional 
readiness and precision : 

“At this nncertain spring season, my defini* 
tion of a fine day, is a day on which yoii do 
not feel the want of your great-coat, your 
goloshes, or your nTOhrella.” c 

“ Oh, nok” says Miss Martha, “ surely not! 
At least, tnat does not appear to me to be at 
all a definition of a fine day. Barbara? 
Charlotte ? ” . f 

-' “ We think it quite impossible to call a day 
—when the sun is not shining—a fine day,” 
says Miss Barbara. 

“ We think that when clouds are in the sky 
' thera is always a chance of rain ; and, when 
thefe is a chance of rain, we think it is very 
extraordinary to say that it is a fine day,” 
adds Miss Charlotte. 

My young legal friend starts another 
topic, and finds his faculty for impromptu 
definition and his general capacities for argu¬ 
ing, exercised by the tiiree Miss Cruttwells, 
always in tlie same useful and stimulating 
manner. He goes away—as I hope and 
trust—^thinking what an excellent lawyer’s 
wife any one of the three young ladies would 
make—how she would keep her husband’s 
professional power of disputing everything, 
constantly in activity—how she would send 
liiui into Court every morning hristding at 
all points with argumentative provocation, 
even befoi-e lie put on his wig and gown. 
And if he could only be pi-esent in the spirit, 
after leaving the abode of the Miss Crutt- 
weils ill the body, my young le^l friend’s 
admiration of three disputatious spinsters 
would, I think, 41 immensely increased. He 
would find that, though they could all agree 
to a miracle in differing with him while be 
was present, they would begin to vary 
amazingly, in opinion, the moment their visi¬ 
tor’s subjects of conversation were referred to 
in bis absence. He would, proliably, for 
example, hear them take up the to[HC of the 
weather, again, the instant the house-door had 
closed after hiin,iii something like these termsi 

“Do you know,” he might hear Miss 
Martha say, “ 1 am nut so sure after all, 
Charlotte^ that you were right in saying that 
it could not be a fine day, because there were 
clouds in the sky ? ” 

“You only say that,” Miss CharlMte would 
be sure to reply, “ because the sun happens to 
be peeping out, just now, for a minute or two. 
If it rains in mdf-au-honr, whiifii is more 
than likely, who would be right then 1" 

“^Oa reflection,” Miss Barbara might 
remark, hext, “ I don’t agine with either of 
yoii,iiUd I alee dispute the opinion of the 
get>dMaa who has just left us. It n aeithw 
line day, nor a bad day.” 

But It must h* one or the olher.” 

it' aeed’ut. It may fes an iiidiflforent 


“What, do you mean by an indifferent 
day?” . ■ 

Bo'^mytln-ee disputations spinsters would 
gd on, exercising themselves in the art ef 
argument, throughout their hours pf domestic 
privacy, by incessant diflft rence of opinion, 
and then turning the weapons which they 
have used against each other while alone, 
figainst any oommqn enemy in the shape of 
an innocent visitor, with the most sisterly 
nnanimity of purpose. I have not presented 
this sample from my collection, as one which 
is likely to suit any great number. Bdt, 
there are peculiai'ly constituted Imchelors in 
this world; aiidr^I like to be able to show 
that my assortment of spinsters is various 
enough to warrant me in addressing even tlie 
most amazing eucentrieities of taste. Perhajis 
if no legal gentleman wll venture on one of 
the Miss Cruttwells, some of my philoso¬ 
phic friends who lament the absence of tlie 
reasoiiing faculty iu women, may be induced 
to come forward and experience the sensation 
of .agreeable surprise. Is there really no 
bid for the Disputations Lot 1 Not even for | 
the deg-fancying Miss Charlotte, with the 
two fat puppies thrown in ? No ? Take ! 
away Lot Two, and let ns try what we. can 
do with Lot Three. j 

1 confidently anticipate a brisk competition 
and a ready market for the spinsters now 
about to be submitted to inspection. All 
marriageable young gentlemen who believe 
that foudly-doiing danghters and perpetually 
kissing sisters are sure, when removed from 
the relatives whom they pasiiionately adore, 
to make the most devotedly-affectionate 
wives—all bachelors wlio believe this, and 
what coarsest iiochelor does not ?—a re recom¬ 
mended to cluster round roe eagerly without 
a moment’s delay. I have already offered a 
sentimental lot, and a disputatious lot. In 
now offering a domestic lot, I have but one 
regret, which is, that my saiujile ou the 
present occa.sion is unhappily limited to two 
spinsters only. 1 wish 1 had a dozen to 
pr^uce of the same interesting- textur-* and 
tiuimpeachable quality. 

The whole world, gentlemen, at the present 
writing, maans, iu the estimation of the 
two Miss Duck8ey8,>ptq)a, mama, and brother 
George. This loving Lot can be warranted 
never yet to have looked, with so much as 
half an eye, beyond the sacred precincts of 
the family circle. All their innocent jiowers 
of admiration and appreciation have been 
hitherto limited within the bonudaries of 
home. If Miss Violet Ducksey wants to see 
a lovely gir}> she looks at Miss ilose Dneksey, 
and vice versfi; if both want to liehold patri¬ 
archal dignity; matronly sweetness, and 
manly beauty, both look immediatriy at 
papa; mama, and brother George. I really 
cannot speak composedly of ii>o Micious and 
brimming affectionateness of the prraent Lpt. 

1 have admitted into the unparalleled'' 
family civclef of which I now speak. I have 
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Been—to say nothing, for the present, of paps 
and mama—I have seen,brother George come 
in. from business, and sit down by tn^ fire* 
side, and be welcomed by Mias Violet and 
Miss Rose (appropriatdy sweet snmes for 
unspeakably, sweet creatures) as if he had 
just returned,! after having been veport«i 
dead, from, the other end of the world. I 
have seen those.tWo d;voted sisters skip 
einnlously across the i*oom in fond contention 
which should sit first on brother Gteorge’s 
knee. I have even seen both sit upon him 
together, each taking a knee, when he has 
been half-nn-hour later than usual at the 
nlhce. I have never bej^eld their lovely 
arms tired of clasping brother George’s 
neck, never heard their rosy lips cease kiss¬ 
ing bixither George’s cheeks, except when 
they wei'e otherwise occupied for the mo¬ 
ment in calling him “ Dear ! ” On the word 
of honour of a harmless ^inster-fancying old 
man, I deohire that I have seen brother George: 
fondled tu such an extent by his sisters that, 
although a lusty and loiig-suftcring youth, he 
has lalfen asleep under it from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion. Even then, I have obseiwed Miss Hose 
and Miss Violet contending (in each other’s 
arms) for which should have the privilege of 
casting her handkerchief over his face. And 
tliat graceful strife concluded, I'huve quitted 
the house at a late hour, leaving Violet on 
papa’s bosom, and Bose entwined round : 
inaiuma’s waist Is there not something to' 
fill the eyes with tears, gentlemen, in the! 
contemplation of such scenes as these 1 Some- i 
thing to pull aiHiealiugly at our heartstrings, | 
and not by any means to let go of them ! 
again in a hurry ? j 

Am I exaggerating ? Go, and judge for i 
yourselves, my bachelor friends. Go, if you ' 
Jike, aud meet my domestic lot at a ball. 

My bachelor is introduced to Miss Violet,. 
and takes his place with her in a quadrille. 
He begins a lively conversation, and finds 
her attention wandering. She has not heard 
a word that he has been saying, and she in¬ 
terrupts him in the middle of a sentence with 
a question which has not the slightest rela¬ 
tion to anything that be has hitherto offered 
by way of a remark. 

“Have you ever met my sister Rose 
before ? ” 

I have not had the honour-—” 

"She is standing there, at the other end, 
in a blue dress.' Now, do tell me, does she 
not look .charming ? ” 

My bachelor makes the necessary answer, 
and goes on to another subject Mis.s Violet’s: 
attention wanders again, and she asks an¬ 
other abrupt question. 

“What did you think of mamma, when 
you wwe introduced to her 1 ” 

. My bachelor foiend makes anotlier neoes* 
ewy answer. Miss Violet, without apjaiear- 
ing to be much irapi-essed by looks into 
t the distance in seareh of her maternal parent^ 
auc^ then addx-esses her partnersigaiu : 


!• ?*It is not a pleasant thing for young 
people to confess," she says, with the most 
artless candour, “ but I really do think that 
manuB# is the handsomest wmnan in the 
room. There she is, taking an ice, next to 
the .old lady with the diamonds. Is. she not 
beautifuli Do you know, when we were 
dressing to-night, H-se aud 1 begged and 
praQred her not to wear a cap. We said, 
‘Don’t, mamma; please don’t. Put it off 
for another year.* And mamma said, in her 
sweet way. ‘ Nonsense, my loves ! I am an 
old woman. You must accustom yourselves 
to that idea, and you must let me wear a cap; 
you must, darlings, indeed.’ And we said— 
what do you think we said 1 ” 

(Another necessary answer.) 

“We said, ‘There is papa. (Ho, was 
knocking at the door to know if we were 
ready, just at that moment). You are 
studying papa’s feelings—you are afraid, 
dear, of being taken for onr ypnngest sister 
if you go iu your hair,—and it is on papa’s 
account that yon weai* a cap. Sly roaiuma ! ’ 
—Have you been introduced to papa '? ” 

Later in the evening my bachelor friend is 
presented to Miss Rose. He asks for the 
honour of dancing with her. She inquires if 
it is for the waltz, wid hearing that it is, 
draws back and curtseys apologetically. 

“ Thank you, I must keep the waltz for my 
brother George. My sister and I always 
keep waltzes for our brother George.’’ 

My bachelor draws back. The dance pro¬ 
ceeds. He hears a soft voice behind him. 
It is Miss Violet who is speaking. 

“ You are a judge of waltzing I ” she s-ays^ 
in toue.s of the gentlest insinuation. “ Do 
pray look at Geoige and Rose. No, thank 
you; I never dance when George and Rosa 
are waltzing. It is a much greater treat to 
me to look on. 1 always look on. 1 do, 
indeed.” 

Perhaps my bachelor does not frequent 
balls. It is of no consequence. Let him bo 
a diner-out; let him meet my domestic lot 
at the social board ; aud he will only witness 
fresh instances of that all-absorbing interest 
in each other, which is the praiseworthy aud 
remarkable peculiarity of the whole Ducksey 
family, and of the young ladies iu particular. 
He will find them, admiring one anotiier 
with the same toucliing aud demonstrative 
affection over the dmes on the dinner- 
table, as amid the mazes af the dance. He 
will hear from the vguerable Mr. Duoksuy 
that George never gave him a moment’s un¬ 
easiness from the. hour of his birth. He will 
hear from Mrs. Ducksey that her one regret 
iu this life is, Ihnt she can never be tltankfui 
enough for her daughters. And, furthermore 
(to return to the young ladies, vrho arc the 
main objects of tl^e remarks), he will find, 
by some such fragments of dialogue as the 
followings that uo .general'subjects of con- 
vereation whatever, liave the power of al¬ 
luring the minds of the two Miss Duckseys 
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away from the contenipluflaok df thair own 'violent grief on the part of the 

domestic interests, and thO’iiiathfal remm* biridewhen she is starting on her wedding 
biunce of their own partacolar firienda tonr. -And, besides, in the particular case of 

It is the interval, let u$ say, between the* the Mias Buckseys, there would always be the 
removal of the fish and the appearance of epochal resoorue of taking brothel' George 
tlie meat The most amusing man of the into the carriage,-as a sure palliative, daring 
company has been talking with great sprigbt^ the first few stages of the honeymoon trip, 
liuess and efi^t, has paused for a mcuuent to ' 

collect hie ideas before teDing one of the Here, for the present at- least, I think it 
good stories for which he is famous, ana is desirable to pause before 1 exhibit any more 


ore telling one of the 
ch he is famous, ana is 


pist ready to begin, when Miss Rose stops samples of My Spinsters. If I show too 
iuxn and dlences all her neighbours by ani- much at a time, of the charming stook-iu- 
ioui^ addressing her sister, who sits opposite trade which it is my privilege to assort, over- 
to her at the table. look, and dispose of, I risk depreciating the 

“Violet, dear.** value of my collection of treasures—I throw 

“Yes. dear.” a suspicion on their variety—I commit th® 

(Profound silence. The next course not fatal profanation of making them appear easy 
coming in. Nobody wanting to take any of access to all the world, let me, there- 
wihe. - Tlie amusing man sitting back in his fore, be content with the cautious proceeding 
chtdr, dogged and speechless. The hostess of ofiTering only thi'ee lots at a time. Let 
nervoua The host smiling uneasily on Miss me reserve for future opportunities my 
Rose, TV ho goej on with the happy artlessness two single ladies, whose charms are matured, 
of a child, as if nobody but her sister was my lovely Tomboy, my three travelled Graces, 
present.) and all my .other spinsters not included in 

“ Do you know I have made up my mind the preceding' categories, to say nothing of 
what I shall give mamma's Susan when she is my two prize-widows, who cannot possibly 
married 1 ” be referred to-any category at alL Being a 

“ Not a silk dress ? That’s my present." methodical as well jis a harmless old gentle* 
“ What do you thinl|^ dear, of a lodket with mau, I think it mjiy be :is well to add, before 
our hair in it 1” concluding, tliat I shall require practical 

“ Sweet." encouragement from my yottng nachelcar 

(SQenceof the tomb. Hostess angry. Host friends, in the shape of invitations to wed- 
uneasy. Guests looking at each other. No ding breakfasts, before I can consent to 
meat. Amusing man sutfering from a dry appear in public ag.ain. I make no apology 
cough. Miss Violet, in her turn, addresses for expressing myself in these decided terms. 


Mi.ss Rose across the table.) 

“ Rose, I met Ellen Davis to-day.” 

“ Has she heard from Clara Jones 1 ” 

“ Yes, the Pervincklera ai-e not coming.” 

“ 'Hresome people ! And the Griggses i ” 


for 1 think none is needed. It is clear to me 
that somebody must keep the torch of 
Hymen trimmed in our part of the world, 
or it will be in imminent danger of going out 
altogether. I trust to have the pleasure of 


“ If Jane Gri^s’s cold gets better, she and knowing, ere long, that I have made it flame 
th.at odious cousin cd hers are sure to come, to jsonie imrpose by the few words I have 
Uncle Frank, of course, makes his usual benevolently spoken here on the subject of 
excuse.” My Spinsters. 


excuse. 

So the simple-hearted sisters prattle on 
in public; so do they always carry their 
own innocent affections and interests about 
with them into the society they adorn; so 


SEASIDE EGGS. 

Evertbody thinks he knows what an egg 


do they unconsciously and extinguishingly is ; and, after much weary reading in many 
cast the pure sunshine of their young hearts languages, the inquirer learns that nobody 

_J.1. ... a..._-_ J1 _T_ ^ -- 1At_ ailt Sm mm 


over the temporary flashes of woridly merri- knows all the secrets hidden in an egg. Eggs 
ment, .and Wjje short-lived blaze of dinner are the most puzzling things in nature. Eggs 
eloqnenee. I might accumulate further become to profoundly curious minds, w^i 


S roofs of the duiracterifctic virtues of my once they obtain glimpses of their secrAs, 
ome^tic lot; but, the effort is surely need- the most interesting things in nature. Ex- 
less. Witljout another word of preliminary ploring a forest, or wandering on a sea shore, 
recommendation, I can confidently submit we stumble over e^s, ami in such unlooked- 
the Miss Duckseys to what I anticipate will for shapes imd unlikely places that there aro 
be a remarkably brisk public competition. I no other things in the worlds of life which 
can pro^se the two fortunate youths who excite half so frequently the qae.stioD, “What 
may win them, plenty of difficulties is this?” He is indeed a master of com- 

in craning ^eir affections from the family parative embryology', if ,su(di a man axist, 
h«di^, w^ showers of tears and poignant who knows all the sorts and shapes of eggs 
b^Sts of angvih^ «& the wedding day. All when he sees them. Most jvcople not merely do 

J 'operlv-constitdtsd bridegrooms, however, not know eggs when they see them ; they will 
d, as I have befen given to understand,' in- not believe they are wliat they aro, when tol'd. 
’Ixpressibly comfoi^ «aU encouraged by a i Nor is this to jbe wondered at. The study of 
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eggs is quite a modern branch of Itnowledge. 
Ijittle more than two hundred y^rs have 
elapaed since William Harvey of Folkeetoaa 
regaled the greatest, secrets of nutrition 
and reproduction, the use of the valve# on 
the circulation of the blood, and the evcdu- 
tion of all anini^ from eggs. 

Many of my seaside readers may kick eggs 
with their boOts, vnthout heeding thenq in 
their strolls upon the sea tdiore. Ever since 
they lisped in numbers, 

Twinlde, twinkle httle star, 

How I wonder what you are— 

they may have thought, if they had the 
handling of the stars, and o&uld turn them 
over, toss them about at pleasure to observe 
them, and dissect them under tlieir micro¬ 
scopes, they would seize the opportunity 
eagerly. But, few study eggs, although at 
hand—accessible, pleutibil. 

I have uo call here to plunge into the 
deptliB and difficulties of emWj ology. I am 
writing for town, folks who have temporarily 
become Coast Folks, and wlio wisb to know 
Avhab the things are which they hnil at the 
seaside. Seeking a mouthful of fresh air, 
they have not gone to the coast to study 
ovology, although glad enough, while I'eddeu- 
iiig their blood with oxygen, to cheer tlieir 
minds with a few fresh ideas. It indeed is 
one of the wisest iashions of our time which 
drives town folks to the coast every year to 

“ Razo out tlio written troubles of the brain,” 

by photographing upon it pictures of newi 
scenes and strange objects. If I may ex¬ 
press myself in the jargon of the Kantian 
idiilosophy, objectivity is the remedy for 
the sorrows of subjectivity. When the mind 
has become diseased by too much reflection 
and c.-u-e, the wmedy is to be found in thg 
activity of the observing faculties. A shell, 
a weed, a fossil, or an egg, can restore an 
overwrought, or minister to a diseased, 
mind. 

It is .annoying to meet with common things 
frequently of which we are ignorant. This 
ignorance is indeed a seaside annoyance, and 
nothing excites it more frequently than the 
eggs of shell-fish, skates, and sharks. I was 
ouco menaced by looks and gestures because 
I truly told a strong man, in giving a civil 
answer to a rude question, that the things he 
held in bis liand were eggs. It was uixm the 
beach at Brighton, upon one of those days 
when Bright Helmstoue, the city of the sliim- 
uicring stones, is seen to most advantage. 
Cutil the Brightouians shall have the wis¬ 
dom, to paint their houses green, very bright 
shiny days will always bring out dUiagreeably 
the blinding whi^tauess of their houses and 
of their cliffs. When there is too much sun, 
the lofty mansions, with large windows all 
staring and glaring from them, of this laindou 
Sipou the sea, look like rows of cockneys 
drawn up on parade to quiz twith *thenr 


glMses tlm l^hlng and beautiful ocean. 
E?fi§^toa is best, been on a day when there is ■ 
jfist enough .of sun ,to sprinkle sparkling 
patches ifom angular rays here and there 
over the vast surface of grey green water. 

I was wandering upon the beach up<m such a 
day, when I observed a tall, powei-ful 
dressed irf'black, picking up things left by 
the tidal waves, On coming near him, he 
■seemm one of those strong men whose mus- 
cnlar system is hardened by working in iron. 
His comrades were in advance of liim, and 
he was indulging a curiosity more lively than 
theirs by picking up every strange-looking 
thing he saw, and examining it attentively 
prior to throwing it down again. When I 
looked at him closely, I perceived he was in 
a state of intense exoftemeuk , He held in 
his band a light froth-like mass resemMing a 
bit of a wasp’s nest, (m a collection of little 
half-inch bladders lighter than wafers. 

“ What is this 1 ” he asked me in a tone 
which seemed to say his great eagerness to 
know, made ceremonial politeness unneces¬ 
sary, and to intimate to me that 1 was bound 
to answer him on pain of displeasing a man 
stronger than myselfi and ready to express 
hU displeasure in the most forcible way. 

“ It IS a collection of eggs,” I answered, 
smiling at him. 

His lips moved as if restraining imprecar 
lions ; and ids gestures seemed to tell me he 
was the stronger man of the two, while he 
said: 

“ you are making a fool of me.” 

“ Hub it,” I replied, “ in your fingers, and 
you will see the tiny shells of young wJielks.” 

When he had rubbed the froth-like mass 
against the pahn of his left hand, there was a 
little heap of tiny univalve shells in it. Im¬ 
proving my advantage, 1 Jisked him if he 
knew what a whelk was* ? and he said, O, 
yes; he knew whelks, but was very igno-. 
i-ant of the sea, having never seen it before, 
and having only come down by tbe excur¬ 
sion train in the mommg to return in tbe 
evening. 

While he spoke, a wave,, advancing its 
thin edge rapidly up the beach, wetted his 
bouts. 

“ Why,” he said, “ it baa come out farther 
than any of the othei's ! Does it always do 
thatl ” 

' “It advances to a certain point twice in 
every twenty-four hoars; and the exti^me 
limit of the met tide is marked by those lines 
of di 7 seaweed which you see stretched along 
the coast.” 

. My roi^h pupil received every little bit of 
common imozanatioii I gave him as if it had 
been a blow, and eould not have been more 
humbled if 1 had beaten him in a boxing or 
a wrestling match. (.)n hurrying away with 
a OTuff and hasty salutation, to Join his com- 
rade% who were waiting for him, he gave, me 
a look which strangely mingled expi'essions 
of shame, gratitude, and vexation. I have 
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ofLeu voudered cpnaequeii^a bidders ^,Boitoin ships''wHli copper. Kta 

would have b^u if pf .'pap^^ of Viiich’bhey h&i^ perforated are 

force had met a btipy. Qf b^k lore. Nfh® ’^cked nj) by ga^eners, and jralips are often 
would have sttmni^ hm'l^rB with pre^ and irau In ^rdens hprohting tfhrongh the holes 
Latin words, t|^d answered his quwtihn by which pndl^es ikave bored in r^ine rocks, 
saying, “ Sir, thCse are the ova of a gas- The spawn-jelfies dissolve"&ild‘h^arate when 
teropod moliusk. called the bacclmun On- the e^ becoicOe latrei Ibb Iwrves swim 
datum.” about actively fbr^mefaphrs, them swimming 

The wbfdv^helk signifies an animal, hard machinery being little aeiaye'mirs. During 
and'nbUed with knotty protuberances.' Tho this period, they move abodt in sesu-eh of a 
,e^. of^ the whelk are deposited by their locality wh^ they may fix themselves for 
mother,in deep water. Storms detach the life, like squatters in search of a' location, 
'froth-fike masses from the rocks ; and the' While they have a necessity for moving from 
pipgr^ of the young lives of the whelklings place to place, they have a iocbniiotive organi- 
frequentiy arrested for ever by their being sation. When they resolve to settle down in 
'Wiished high and dry upon the beach. life, the vagradt organs disappear, and the 

‘J^-cliikers of shell-fish, akin to the creatures become adapted for a staid rcsi- 
wnSks, are found in rocky hollows. The deuce in an immovable home. Their agility 
kind called purpura is very common. Dozens and their little hairs disappear together, and 
of !ihem we attached to small stones, by little their shells grow into the shapes of augurs 
stalks, and look like tiny egg-cups, with the or rasps to pierce their holes, while tlieir 
eggs in them. They are elegant miniatare bodies become living squirta. As the 
urns. The shell is white and coarse, and is pholas, or the teredo, the ^iddick, ot ship- 
often striped with brown and yellow bands, worm, loses the power of swimming, it giiins 
The eggs of sea-snails, called Natica, often the power of boring.^ The young teredos 
present themsdves. They are little, gristly, ai'e often seen upon bits of fioating timber, 
hoof-shaped, semi-transparent, and elegant A little attention is necessary to distinguish 
things, finely coated with sand. Eight-sided between them and the minute worms called 
spaces mark the positions of the egp in the serpnla. 

clusti'& and the shape of the clusters adapts Long as all the world have been ac- 
them for lying upon sand, without being quainted with the flavour of oysters, the 
imbedded in it. savans have not as yet diseovereif the secret 

Storms drive lauthincs ashore upon our of their amours. •Thex'e is a scientific crown 
coasts. The Xanthines neither ci'awl nor still awaiting the man who shall tell us the 
walk, and seldom swim, having a fioating story of theloves of the oysters. In spring 
apijaratus consisting of a collection of little time .and summer, when, as the people say, 
bladders, which float them upon the surface there is not an r in Uie month, the oysu-ra 
of the waters. When they choose, they can spawn their gelatinous splashes, which the 
sink, and moor themselves to the rocks by fishermen call**' spat.” The spawn looks like 
means of their suckers. In the spawning sea- drops of tallow or whitish soup. The spat 
son they float, and suspend their pendant egg- adheres to loose oyster-shells and stones, 
clusters under their collection of egg-bladders. When examined under a maguifying-glaas. 
When the eggs are about to hatch, the cluster there are seen in the spat innumerable little 
is detached from the mantle of the mother, egp like ill-made pills of a brillialit white- 
aud the young are confided to the guidance ness. As they change, they become eom- 
of their insects and the mercy of the pressed, and approach more and more 
waves. towards the shape of the oyster. Little hairs 

In the months of July and August the sea- appear as the egg-cluster breaks up, ami the 
side rambler will hardly fail to obseiwe upon thousands of the brother and siscei' ostrea 
the rocks or the tangles, or in the rocky swim off to seek their fortunes. When tho 
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Indeed, th^ look like drippings of soup with an oyster of experience establishes liim-self 
globules of oil in them. 'Whcai examined where he can feed with least risk of serving 
under a microscope, or a magnitying-glass, or as food. Microscopists estimate the eggs in 
when the globul^ are advancing towards a spat by hundlreds of thousands. LewJieii- 
maturity, ti^e.farms of the shells of what we houk counted several hnudrods Cf thousands 
called and conchifers can be dis- of eggs in the focundatiug folds of the mantle 

cerned|PBIrem. Jfear the holes of pholades of an . bj^ter-spawner. This marvellous 
I h.a;^’often dbserved these spawn-jellies, fecundity is liecessary to enable the Sjwcies 
Pho^is a Greek worxjl ed^iftiug a lurker to survive the ravages which the s|)awn sus- 
in .and the species which lurks in tain from tlieir numerous enemies. The 

sh^ is called by saiiors the shipworm. spat is a tidbit for iish, crustaceans, worms, 
Itbcks, breakwaters, and shi^, are d^troyed and rirell-fiah. The feelers, or tentacles oi 
'.by the pbbladei^ whidi once tbreateuen to serpules, balaues and polyiies, are cast foVttv 
- submerge Holhmd, sud wiu<^ still force continuwy,faud ply unceasingly to devour 





young and iimocte^ djrnfeeri i^«ir 

shells are suffipiently gt’p.wn to 
from the netis of JiieBe enepies^fbar-fialiw and 
crabs watch conUnually for pec^ons ' |b, 
practise smpriB^s^ and whip the aoft.^d 
succulent hodiep the ostrea from their 
valves. Many * fi,ve-,^gered star-fish loses 
a finger in th^ attenipt when the oyster is 
■wide Hwakejand doses'Uia valves upon it, 
■with a sudden and powerful snap. 

Mussels attach their spawn to sea-weeds- 
very early in die spripg. They are en¬ 
countered in thousands upon the most ex¬ 
posed brows of rocks at low water, Spawn- 
lug in March, their young.are as large as 
split peas in May, and of the size of beaus in 
the month of July. Naturalists admire their 
cables, and indeed it is a spectacle better 
than a play to watch rock-mussels at work' 
spiiming and fixing their anchoring tackle. 
The whole progress of the life .of a mussel, 
from the embryon to the adult, and from the 
spat to the growth of the spawner, is a sub¬ 
ject which can be observed easily, and which 
will abundantly reward observation. 

What ai-e called “marine grapes” drift 
ashore, or fipat about attached tp sea-weeds. 
lJ.nk-coloured, round-shaped bags, coiled 
around sea-weeds by fleshy twining stalks, 
their popular name well describes their 
general appearance, The marine grapes are 
the cgg-clilsters of cuttle-fishes. Clavier and 
his school class the cuttle-fishes witli the ian- 
thiues and uatica, mussels and oysters, be¬ 
cause tbeir nervous system is, he thinks, 
arranged on the same plan and placed under 
the digestive canal. The name of mollusks, 
from mollis (soft), is given to a great number 
of species which the Greeks c^lcd conchy- 
lions, because they had hard shells. Marine 
gr-apes are very different looking cgg-cljiaterB 
from the spat of oysters, ^oladea and 
mussels, Jind, indeed, they are not very like 
the floating clusters of whelks aud ianUiines. 
At the point of each of these leathery eggs is 
a nipple, tlirough which, when come to 
maturity, the young cuttle-fish emerges intp 
society. Cuvier brings togi^her in bis great 
embraucbincut mollnsca, the kraken, and the 
periwinkle ; and the octopus of* Lamarck, 
whose eight arms can embrace a boat or 
di-own a man, is made of kind, if not (ff kin, 
with the agreeable copebylion, which we 
wind out of his shell with a pin. 

^gg-sh«lls of ray-fish and sharks wre very 
frequently found upon the sea-shore. On 
some parts of the coast, the shells of the ray- 
fish are called hand-barrows.. Indeed, they 
look like little four-handle huid-barrows four' 
or five inches long and an Injeh and a half 
broad. They are of a dark brown colour and 
a bard hornf leathery substance. The 
shells are most TOqueiitiy found empty, but 
sometimes in the spring and early summw 
^spoeimens are obtained with the yftung sharks 
ill them. Observers admite the cod o| their 
long tails. Another name for fliwe eggs is 


.^ermald piirs^. Toetical sup^tition, sup- 

S fliig'seals to be women of ihe.sla^ pould not 
I ttem be Without money, anir:'More than 
tfe 'Vliaif of Wakefield’s da'ughte^ and these 
egg-clusteis are, of course, Aeir porte- 
mouhsi^t 

Being destitute of a spinal marrow, the 
whelk and the cuttle-fish are deprived of the 
Buit« of bdxes to hold it, called vertebr®. 
Skate ahd sharks have spinal marrows and 
vertebrae, the contents and the boxes. 
Geofitoy St. Hilaire has remarked, that the 
difference is less than it looks, the shell¬ 
fish having boxes which contain all their soft 
parts, among which their nerves are distri¬ 
buted. The vertebrated animals have boxes 
to protect their spinal marrow only, while the 
I conchylions have boxes to protect compUtdy 
the whole of their soft organs. The i^lopr of 
the eggs of the sharks is not brownish but 
yellowish. A long tendril issues from each of 
the four handles of the hand-barrows of the 
sharks, and hangs from it curlingly. Coast 
Fidk use them as barometers. When there is 
a moisture in the air they become straight, 
and when the atmosphere is very hot and dry 
they curl up crisply. 

Such are the most common of the sea-side 
eggs. My object has not been to talk about 
wonders, but vulgar things, and avoiding tlie 
marvels which a little trouble can find, to 
desaibe sufficiently for recognition some 
objects which obtrude themselves upon every¬ 
body’s notice. 

A few words to help young observers 
to recognise eggs When they find them. An 
egg is a succession of envelopes in enve¬ 
lopes. An egg Is a series of bags incased 
in each other without seams and without 
ai)erturcs. Puzzles of ships in bottles or flies 
in amber are nothing to the puzzles how 
these envelopes come to enwrap each other. 
In a hen’s egg there are eight or nine of 
these sacks in sacks, but 1 shall notice 
the principal which belong to eggs in ge¬ 
neral : 

1. The akin, called in Greek the chorion. 
The chief function of this wrapper, is thfe pro¬ 
tection of its contents. It is Ime sack of the 
sacks. 

2. The provision-sack, which is called in 
Hatin the vitellus. This bag contains the 
nutriment or yolk. 

3. The germ, the contents of ■which biirst 
and pass into ^lat the French embryologists 
call the disque proHffire. Thus, three gi-eat 
physiological fa^ are represent^ in an e^, 
—-protection, nutrition, aud fecundation. ^ 
other words, in every -con^lete egg there are 
the envelope «ind the yolk, and, in the yolk, 
the gertninatbi^r ■vraicule and the germinative 
spot, which- are both little tranepareiit 
globules. In' the globules is the life. 

Dull, indeed, of aoulmusttheman be in whom 
an egg does hot inspire emdtioiui of awe and ad- 
mii’^tioD, wonder tad worship. The circle of 
life is Seoax the e^g to'the adult, aud from the 
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ailuiL to tlw egg. Thj8^.ij9 the vital romd * 
t’;o hegmhing mad the fading, the ending and 
tlie beginmng. 35i6 Wheel goes ronnd oon- 
tinualiv, life kindling sparks of and what 
is called death, is the worn-out forms becom¬ 
ing cold and, decaying away. 


, , . CHIP. r , 

A COI.ONI.VL PATMOT. 

The following interesting scrap from Mel¬ 
bourne, addressed to the conductor of this 
journal, bears referonce to two articles which 
apMai'ed in the twelfth volume :— 

“ 1 pray you to pardon this liberty; but I 
could not refrain from thanking you for the 
very favourable manner in whicb rny conduct 
has been reported in your journal for last 
December, headed Old and New Sqnatters. 

Unknown to you, but through Mr. Arnold, 
bookseller here, I have had your Household 
, Vv'oi’ds and Narratives from the very first, 
and also almost all your published works, 
thovmh I left England on the twenty-fifth of 
April, eighteen hundred and three, in the 
Calcutta, to found the colony of Port Philip, 
Bass Straits, and was removed to the pic.seut 
rrolrart Town in Pcbruary, eighteen hundred 
and four, yet ray affection for tjie fatherland 
has oaus^ me to expend what means I conld 
aiford in purchasing the works of the best 
authoiu, ami also some of the periodicals. 
Prom eighteen hundrctl and twenty-eight to 
the ruinous year eighteen liundred and fprty- 
three, 1 imported for my use—^through the 
hoii.se of Brookes, merchant, London—six 
newspapers, six magazines, three quarterlies, 
three annuals, and generally made up fifty 
pounds for liooks. 

In eighteen bumlred and forty-three, I 
was deprived of all my thirty years’ labours, 
and had to begin tlie world again. Vic- 
toria---beforc the gold days—^was a won¬ 
derful country. In five ye.ai*s and a-half— 
begiiming with March, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eiglit—^I had seemed another small 
fortune. I .am fond of books and paintings 
and engravings. I have, in this out-of- 
the-way part of the world, a library of near 
four thousapd volumes. In eighteen Imndred 
and fifty-ftiree, 1 exjiended about one hundred 
and seventy pounds for books with the house 
of H. G. Bohn, and yet expend about fifty 
7 ) 0 und>-year with Mr. Aniold of Melbourne. 
To the Art Union of London I have 
remitted .sixty-three guineas—fifty of which 
were remitted la eighteen hundred and fifty- 
fonr for five liharefs for each of the next ten 
yeayjiiiSHin one sum of fifty guineas. It was 
iueiBdionod in their., catalogue, but not my 
nj^e. ' ' ' I 

Victoria, before the gold days, remitted 
jfiargely to the jnother-countxy for books, 
jrnew8papex*8, .periodicals,-i^nd music, also for 
‘ jjaintings and epgravings. We—^Uut is the 
^ulk of the Eugushmen resident Jiere—love 


the bid island that, scarcely raising her head 
from tike jocean that cabins her shore, has 
• spread, wife her handful of freemen, an empire 
such as earth never witnessed before. This 
colony is one proof of the a,bove: founded by 
freemen, without any aid from the British or 
colonial government, it Ihxd gone on rapidly, 
healthfully, imd .with mnbh comfort. Inde¬ 
pendence was the rule, poverty the exception 
(and that generally caused by the foul spot of 
the colonists—drunkenness); but, with the 
discovery of gold we were inundated with 
peojile many of w'hom were xitterly unfit for 
labour of any kind. I believe that these 
I>eople thoughtithat they could pick up gold 
in the streets or the forests without l.aboiir. 

Wc have had many change's—some have 
risen high ; some, after making princely for- 
tnncs,have specnlatedand lost all. Miser 3 'and 
want have visited us; but now, feank God ! 
all seem going on well. We of the legisUitivc 
council have checked the reckless expenditure 
of the rulers, and now we are all emplo.yed. 

1 hope 3 'ou will excuse this letter ; I have 
often wished I dared write to yon; yonr 
tales and e&say.s have beguiled many an hour 
of my life, and 1 am thus in yonr debt. I 
was much pleased with yonr favourable notice 
of me, and, to add to it, the Argus (Die 
Thunderer of Victoria and Australasia), ju.st 
.as your number for Deci-mber arrived, was 
pleased to praise me even moi-e than I do 
deserve. You will thus see th.at your or 
your contributor’s article was not at variance 
with tiie feeling of the colonists here. On 
that point I have sent l\v this |x>st the news- 
p-iper of date Wednesday, the sixteenth of 
April, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 

Wishing you many years of healthful em¬ 
ployment in the highly useful manner you 
have been so long engaged, I am, dear sir, 
One that would like to call myself your 
friend.*’ 


' HAWKSWELL PLACE. 

ViRT rlttST. 

I. 

IViTii greylf-pencill'd clouds the twiliL'ht creeps 
.Silent along the slope of purple wold. 

Upon whose brow a liug’ring »un-touch sleep.j, 
lake eye of faded love circssiog cold. 

Wreaths of white mist, noiseless as spirits, rise 
Prom the deep hollows of the autmuu lidls. 

Steal ghastly up, as day-light slowly dies 

Hov'riiig on skirts of woods and haunting rills; 
Hanging in mystciy over darkling pools. 

Which hidden lurk in wild, louc, mooijiuid spnis; 
Winding about midst stilly wooded knolls 
Where the mass’d, fallen foliage, lies and rots ; 
Drooping unwclcotne over cottage coves, 

Or gluing, ghost-like, round the church-yard graves; 
Melting in noisome dews on rdsMt leaves. 

Shrouding the uiglit in their soft, fleecy waves. 

II. / 
From out the dark, bronzed shade of ancient woods, 

Peer gable^ moss'd with lichens grey and boar; 
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Witli rose and ivy tsngiqs, wrwtlied in flooda, 

• Are tnuUion’d window* quaintly drepeltied o*pr. ' 
In the deep poreli lurking wind* Ho sinto, 

Dcatli's silence guard* tlie lu^akeoj fadcfales* door; 
The weed-grown pathway* echo to no foot— 

To one sw-ift foot «hjdi echo never more I , . 

Yet, ii]wa)B throrsgh ^flim and mirrky night, 

When darknes* come* with neither moon nor star, 
j Shoot* out into the mlot'a glowing light 
I From ono low window, Ainiiit' (traight and far: 

I A light of cheery fire, of sparkling brand, 

' High piled upon the hearthstone’* ample space; 
j Ko cot, DO ball, no palace in the land 
j Shows ever lingliter hearth than Hawks well Place. 

ii • 

II One ancient room still wc;irs-a look of home— 

’ I A look of home some fifty years ago ; 

11 You half expect to see the master come, 

And sit him down to rest, all tired and low. 

11 Old pictures smile familiar from the wall, 

II Old books upon old tables dusty lie; 
jj Rich, fodiid curtains, on dim carpets fall, 
ji The antique chairs arc stiff, and worn, and high. 

I j The Icaping^fiamcs the ruddy wainscot fill, 

II Above the mantel, towers a broken glass; 
i All is so hushed—Iso coldly, deadly still, 

|i That almost you could hear a shadow pass. 

I 

i: IV- 

11 With dreamy eye, hut heart and car awake, 

,1 Dame Avice sits beside the glowing brands; 
j’ Site prays, then lists, then prars for his dear sake. 
Who wanders far away in unknown lands. 

11 Thus has she watched for thirty years and more; 

Stiff eld has come upon her, all unheard ; 
jj She wearies not, though oft her heart is sore; 

I Despairs not, though her hope is long deferred. 

;| V. 

!' Hoar-fingerM Ruin crumbles wall and gate; 

\ I \Vindows are dark with matted leaves and flowers; 
d Tlic spider weaves her web in rooms of slate; 
j: The unroof’d hall stands wide to heaven’s showers. 

I lint this was his, and he may come again 
j| Witliout a warning word—come as he went; * 
i i There, through lung years, bis favourite books have lain, 
j) Tlierc A vice wait., iter faith and hopo unspent. 

' ■ Dimly the pictures of old times return, 

'I Ficiglitcd with sorrow, wash’d and worn witli te.ars; 
I' And yet, in tiaciug them, her heart will bnm. 
Forgotten all that chilling waste of years. 

! Her master's gentle tone, his grave sad face, 

His quiet student ways and drcaiiiv air, * 

I His lustrous eyes—tliose eyes like all his race— 

I So beautiful,' yet thunder-fiaught with care, 
j These shine upon her still from out their frame. 
Tender and kind ; but she remembers well 
< A inoraent when they flash'd with lightning flame ; 

I Then, o'er them darkness, like a euiyain, feU. 

I 


A soft white arm oft round his n«fk would coil, 

No clasp of serpent deadlier in its in%ht; 

He pat it off, and sought, in night-long trfl. 

To quedfch hi* passion'* loved yet fearful light. 

If her .Wight perfumed hair but touched his check, 

, It burnt in pain for many a tortured hour; 

If her small rosy lip* a kiss did seek, 

Hi* soul was melted by their wondrous power; 
Melted, and weak, and wav’ring for a day, 

MAl-iiappy with vrild hopes and wilder dreams,' 
Till with the pni^Ie tinge of swift decay. 

One deadly thought swept off their roseate beam*. 

, XL 

Half-child, half-woman, vain, as women are. 

Yet tender, laving, peseionate, and proud; 

To him an angel, graciona, kind, and fkir, 

At wiiosc bright feet his heart unwilUng bow’d. 
The little hands that once would blind his eyes. 

The mimic voice that bade him guess who paas’d, 
Teased him no more; instead, a blush would rise: 
The friendly time was gono—the loved at last. 

rii. 

Counsel he took, within his stern, closed hearty 
Most hitter counsel in tiie night’s dead hour; 

“ IVe love—we love; for this we two must part: 

The curse is on us both—it yet may lour! 

O Ood, my God! Tbon givest me strength to bear 
This heavy, burning cross, through my dark life, 
Shelter Thou Lilian liom all earthly eare, 

Keep her aloof from anguish and from strife ! 

Sly heritage—a heritage of sorrow— 

Never will 1 bequeath to son of mine,— 

To tremble daily for the dread to-morrow, 

’Till lost is reason—all of'&an divine. 

From Thee I ask but patience, O my God ! 

Patience to live my span of sunless days. 

Calmly to look beyond the lifted rod, 

IVhile I llu'cad out the rest of this dark maze! ” 

IV. 

A summer night it was when he departed, 

Moonlight and stavliglit, hush’d as death or sleep; 
Still firm and true, lie went, though broken-hearted, 
Yct not too proitd or firm at last to weep. 

Dame Avlce saw her master near tlie limes, 

Looking up skyward, with uncover’d head, 

As if he pray’d, or listen’d to soft chimes. 

Or wavelets trickling o’er a stony bed. 

V. 

In that dim hour he listen’d to his heart. 

To foiid warm pleadings ^ more sweet than hells. 
Or voice of many waters whesn they part 
With foamy Naiads in their sparkling oeTls. 
Listen’d and linger’d till temptation grew 

Almost too strong for his quick, consciouE soul; 
Sweet P.assion round ha heart her trammels threw. 
Urging submission to her soft controL 


PAAT SEOOKS. 

I. 

Ill the dim rooms a strange .fresh voice went singing. 
And ho would sit and listen in bis chair. 

While ev’ry pnlao im.hu proud heart wa* ringing 
To that sweet tone an echo of dcRpnir. 

A sunny face would come with wild, shy smile. 

To beckon Cousin Pei'cic out to play; 

|AnS though his strong heart writhed hnrh’d the 
while, « 

He would be firm, and frown that fa^ away. 


TI. 

On him his race’s catsc might nevir fall; 

Was not his reason strong, his spirit clear? 

■Why put awaj' lAfe’* dearest charm of all. 

For such a vague, uncertain, distant tear ? 

TII. 

“ Be strong to suffer, he not weak to sin," 

Whisper’d God's Warner in bis shrinking car; 

Be strong, and overconw I If Passion win. 

Peace sltull jiass from thee, leaving with thee Fear— 
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A eliill iliut (peotaw—eT«r «t tide, 

AVith outtpteftd^raxen wingt 'twixt thee knd Seferen, 
A sliadow of the gnee, •« ebbisg tide, 

. Tiiy heart upoa it ftettti the Life-thore dipveei'i 


*' Lilias, aveet Ulhui, mice from eet tby dream ! 
Walce, Tjliyi I" (igh’d the nighUirind ’ipiintt the 


“ Cl; Ijlmp! lay ihrewcll i ” The white mopnbdam 
. to her eyei, and kin’d them onre aguu. 

A waretiim tiniie tojr’d on her parted lips. 

While Peme’t name stole from them, dreamy low. 
Like zephyr playing on the duty-tips, 

When falls the rain-dew, silent, soft, and slow. 

“ O',' Idiian, he is gone! ” The winds made moad, 
AUtUournfuIIy, against the window-pane. 

" Sweet Lilian, wake and weep, for he is gone— 
Pereic is gone—is gone—nor conies again I ** 


PAST THIKD. 
li 

Up rose the dawn, with aunahine'on the wold. 

With hymna of hirda and incense-breath of flowers; 
The shadows fled into the forests old. 

And opening buds look'd up for dewy showers. 

The tuinmer slaked his thirst in the swift rill, 

Tlie urcezes hid away in siiady nooks, 

The mavis sang one wild continuous trill. 

And white-eyed pebbles peer’d from out the brooks. 


TJic rub?’ light Wolte Lilian with a kiss. 

Then ntitled in her w|vea of silken hair; 

Stole to her bosom like a soft caress. 

Then changed to rosy snow, and linger’d there. 

Draped in her maiden purity, she lay 
Buliant os early snmmer, fresh aa spring, 

Half-sleeping, half-awake, with iboagbts astiay, 
lit dream-land wand’ring still, on pare white wing. 

But the vague, beauteous vision of the night 
Faded to fast, her heart could scarce pursue; 

A’ainly she strove to stay its waveting ligiit. 

It died anay in formless shadowy hue. 


Then lose she up with sudden smile and sigh. 
And let the sun in on her morning prayer; 
The luotcd raylets, floating noiseless by, 

AVerc fain to stay and make a halo there. 
Forth from her chamher-door she slowly went, 
Ling'ring from step to step in tranefed calm; 
Up from the ojicm porch, with odours blent, 

Flew the ftnh air with morning kiss of balm. 
To ope the blushing rose upon her cheek. 

The lustrous beauty of her eyes to ligh^ < 
To give her sweet Good-morrow! and to. deck 
Her lips with imiks of gracious, loving naiglit. 


Her little foot paased not, nor slack'd its pace, 

As on she went to Oousin Percie’s room, 

A Btomenfs kindling Mush dawn’d on her face, 
fade as fast before the chamber’s gloom. 

T* curtains hung adown upon the floor, 
t 'f rAnd o’er the windows, shutting out the mom, 
thougli the eiinbeams red, rush’d by the door, 
Still it koh’d dim, forsaken, and^forlom. 

A little wbile.ihe waited in the porchj 
^ And listen'd for bis step with car intent; 


Then thmgh'tlid siiiHihlp&^yct .too pale to scorch, 

, Along the ^ardcn^l^lM'her wpys she bent. 

And Wi'ihe wtn'etimei'liiig^T^cIr'and |hen ran. 

Still “'Pen^e,tJpiMm Percfel*’ was her cry; 

** AVhere are ydn, PereW?^' "Trtien her pulse began 
To beat a little faster, and her eye 
Ranged o’er the tpngled woods, whm echoes lay. 
And answer’d IrnTwitk diMRrI bidding tone : 

" Lilian, sweet LHian, he ik fof.*eWayi ' 

Idlian, bright ldli)to^%bethli Ptthie goncP'*’ - 


Tlicy Bonglit faTro far abd hear, in wdod, bh wold, 
’Neatli die black tarn that lurks within the hill; 
Yet vainly sought. The keen automnli'edld— 
A'ale's frosts were come,'hut Pdrele came not stilL 
Then Lilian, losing hope, grew wan and weak, 

And faded like a snow-wreafh in the aun; 

Her morning eyes were dim, white was hereheck, 
AVasted her youth ere it was well begun. 

Dame Avice spoke to cheer her, “ He will come ; 

-Be of good cheer, O Lilian dear,” s^ slie; 

But Lilian answer’d sadly, “ Though he come, 

It is too late—he will not come to me." 


And Lilian truly spake; for, ere the sprinc 
Merged into summer over Hawkswell C'liace, 
Across the shadow’d hills there thrill’d the ring 
or passing bells for one at Hawkswell Place. 
For fairy Lilian, dying in her prime. 

As die tlie violets ere the ruse is blown; 

For aiigcl Lilian rang that gatlicring cbimo 
'With a low, sad rebuke, in its deep tone. 


PART THE U8T. 

' t. 

The snow lay deep upon the open Chaec, 

The sky above was murk, aiiii dull, and drear; 
The winter winds were oat on their mad race. 
Driving the clouds along like banted deer. 

In llic ehiirch-tower were clanging Christmas-iiclU, 
, MiiigKng their carol with the loud free breeze, 
AA’hicli bore their echoea far o’er the bleak fells, 

I Then Icfr them sighing midst the tall bare Uces. 


Twilight was past, and darkness had come down 
O’er Hawkswell Place, in a thick starless veil; 

Damn Avicc sat beside the fire alone, 

■ AVatchiiig and wailing, silent, grey, and pale. 

Theamcient room was full of frograut heat, 

From Yule-tide logs upon tlie hearth piled high ; 

Stood in their ruddy glow their master’s seat, 

AA’ilh Ohristinas chper .upon the tabic nigli. 

Old wine of ruby lustre, clear as light, 

AA’aited his lip to drain iu siiarkling tide ; 

AVhilc sconced walU, with garlands gay bedight, 
Shone mocking down, the rtillness to deride; 

For, thej^were (kick'd, as if for Christmas guests, 
AA^ith vnekth* of br!ght-gemTn’d.hony twined ak>ut; 

Abuve the inanfol; hictiires' and old chests, 

WK|cb’ shone itnd glitter'd as'iho blsce flamed out. 

" >11. .... 

The nif^it sped on, tlic long, long Christmas night, , 
The hells were still, the wild trind wilder grew * 

Bow’d the great oaks before its steady might. 
Shiver’d tiieelms, and groan’d the darksome yew. 
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Lower ami lower fell the dyUig ifiubo, " 

Midst tile irliite nshes pn the bn^ bjOttilli^tonc; 
The qiiivcrinj! shadows' swiftly wont Mid came,. , 
The silver sconces fla^ken’d one by one. 

A-; IT. 

O ! faded, wn^dtfttl, hontlt, hojiing eye. 

Look out into the WMte of blank white snow, 

AVI I ere wln^X sliodews of tlie night sweep by, . 

AVith soniidless, trackless step, and moaning low 1 
0 ! stretch’d and starting car, get thee to rest 1 
Morning is coining from the cloudy east; 

The Yule-tide fire is out, thy prayer unblest, 
Untouch'd; untosted, stands the Yule-tide feast. 

Oweary vigil, kept with floods of ^-ars! 

O! faithful heart! O ! eogur, aching heart, 
AVcaiiest thou not witli all those wailing yeara ? 

'Vearnest thou not to rest thee and depart? 


'upbfoimd its humanity to the oiis side, on 
Cliuelty to the other. This is'preeisely the 
problem m' difficult to solve. If Jetferaou’s 
plan had been adopted when proposed, there 
would have been no slaves now to vex thp 
politics and undhnnine the prosperity of the 
Southern States, His wish was, th.at all 
negro^ bom after the passing of a certain 
law, "should be ‘declared free; that Utey 
should remahx with their parents until of 
a certain age, that then they should be 
brought up at the public expense to tillage, 
arts, or sciences, according to their geniuses, 
till the females should be eighteen, and the 
males twenty'one years of age, when they 
should be colonised to such place as the 
circumstances of the time should render 
most proper, sending them out with imple¬ 
ments of liousehold and the handicraft 
iirts; that they should then be declared 
to be a free and independent people ; that 
outtiici' or laici' x liriuii see iiu iih:c, ; pr,)tection aiid assistance shonld be afforded 

It is a weary waicli, but not in vain ! ” ! them until they had acquired strength ; and 

that, at the same time, an equal number of 
VI. white people, from other parts of the World, 

“ I.isten! a uuiflied foot upon the snow, should be induced, by projier oncourage- 

A heavy tieiiil across the empty ball meiits, to migrate into Virginia, ff the slave- 

My master! O ! my master, is it thou .x” owners would consent to tliis, slavery would 

Ciicil Avice, nitli a wild and joyous call, gra<lually and gently, without causing a 

social earthquake and without inflicting a 
„ , , ,T”' ,. . . cl.iss WTOiig. This was Jefferson’s scheme; 

Ikmizcd was his face and iron-pey his hair, practicable-lookmg 

H.S eye, wore dim with tluckunfallcn tears; moderate 

Dei'ii-liiirow d was his hrow with pain and care, i r,' ■ f ^ 

Stamp’d with the woe of many hopeless years. abOlltlOlimtS. _ . , i- 

IIc sat him down in bis accustom’d place. Indeed, lu the imperial city of AVaslnngtou, 

“ O! master, welcome, welcome to thy home ! ” slavery is gradually decreasing by its own 
Cried Avice, gazing on bis stern dark fara. natural relrocessioli before free labour. So 

“ 1 thank thee, Avice. Quick, bid Lilian come !" much SO, that {leople are speculating on the 

time wlicii it shall be demanded of the general 
VIII. government to incorporate AVashington 

“ Lilian, my master! Lilian is not here, ^ among the lYee States, by the con- 

Low licth she hcueatli the churcliyard sod; st.ant imiliigratioil of free white labour; 

S.lciit her loving heart, and deaf hei ear, which is cheaper and more efficient than 

I ter body dust, her pure soul gone to God!” of the enslaved black. There are, 

.alveiidy, more Irish and Gi^mian laboureis 
tlnui slave.s in AVaahiugton: ami their uum- 
Xo wool spake he, hut from his breath a groan, iu<.reasc ye.arly. The majority of aer- 

fhe [lent-up agony of his dark lif^ ^ vants are free negroes, thia class constituting 

“'33:enniredtr;^e of the ..pulation-: the slaves bmng 

Thev buried him at Angel Lilian’s feet, ' oiie-hfteentli. ihe uegw-a of Washington 

At twilight, im the closing year's last day. persouB ot great intellectual 

Thronirh the hoar moss vou read the legend vet, developmeut: but they are not generously 

» Here lycUi Lilian Leigh and Pereie Grey.” dealt with, even in Washington. In April 

last year, “twenty-lbttr genteel coloured 
- » gQ described m thd Police Report, werh 

SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS. arrested on the ohai^re of meeting together 

- Ill a pnvale house on secret business; the 

Tiik sIavc-owue» of the Southern States law forbidding all gatherings whatsoever of 
of America thoroughly undei'slaud that their the coloured population, not overlooked by 
system is passing through, a crisis. Some ope wtiite man, at the least. On being 
hope to tideovor the daugerof reforiu,audto sctti-ched,abible,avolumeofSeueca’s Moials, 
rivet the old chains tighter than ever by Life in Earnest, the printed coiistitiitiau of a 
violently severing the Union; othei's, of a, “ Society to relieve the sick and bury the 
better sort, are ready to adopt any cpui’se of dead,” togetlier witli a subscription paper to 


" Not yet, not yet, a little longer space; 

A few more hngrt, a few more months of pain ; 
Sooner or later X shall see his face. 

It is a weary walcli, but not in vain ! ” 


Ihonzcd was his face and iron-grey his hair. 

His eyes wore'dim with tliick unfallcn tears; 

Dee]i-furrow’d was his hrow with pain and care, 
Stamp’d »ith the wue of many hopeless years, 
lie sat him down in bis accustom’d place. 

“ O! master, welcome, welcome to thy home ! ” 
Cried Avice, gazing on bis stern dark face. 

*• I thank thee, Avice. Quick, bid Lilian come ! ” 


“ Lilian, my master ! Lilian is not here. 

Low lieth she Iieueatli the churcliyard sod; 
Silent her loving heart, and deaf hei ear, 

Her body dust, her pure soul gone to God 1 


No woid spake he, hut from his breath n groan. 
The [lent-up agony of liis dark life. 

Burst, witii the thrill of heartbreak in its tone, 
I'hen ceased for aye his time of'eorthly strife. 
They buried him at Angel Lilian's feet, 

At twilight, im the closing year's last day. 
Tliroush the hoar moss yon read the legend vet, 
“ Here lyclli Lilian Leigh and Pereie Grey.” 


SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS- 
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upon tliem. Tlie object of their meeting did The head may have been of ufie to the 
uol protect them. One of the prisonera^ a master of the victim as evidence in esiaiilish- 
sL'ive, by name Joseph James, flogged ; ing a claim against the railway comiiany for 
four others, fi'ee men, were sent to the work- the destnietion/of his propertif. 
house; and the remainder were set free, Slaves cannot make any contr iet; oven 
on jjayment of costs, fines, &c, amounting marriage is no more a solemnity nor a bond 
in ml to one hundred and eleven doUara. among them, than p!irenta|fe is amongst tlm 
Mr. Olmsted truly says, if such a thing bad loweranimals. “ Theassociation which takes 
happmmd in Naples, or any other desfiotte place amongst slaves, and is called marringe, 
kingdom, what an outcry there would have being properly desigmited coniUtherhium, is a 
been! But in democratic America, no one relation which has no sanctity, and to which 
cared fw this flagrant breach of justice and no civil rights are attached.”* Thoiv ntlspring 
humanity to twenty-four genteel coloured is the pi'operty of their masters, j.s foal.‘i and 
men. calves would be. Therefore the shave has no 

Of course iu difierent state-s in the Sovith, marital rights', no parental rights; no family 
slaves ai’e treated differentl)’; but,before (lies® rights; no educational righU. Ife lies no 
differences are pointed out, it will be well to sort of redress against his master: bc-inisc, 
consider what the fundamental relations .sub- being a cliattel or article of property, ho 
sisting between master and slave arts, ^’hc cannot be legally injured by his master : wiio 
first iloctrine is, that a slave—^whether he be may feed or famish him ; keep him clothed 
a negro or American Indian or other bondman or unclothed ; houseless or housed, at h.is < iwn 
—is a chattel: otvned upon the same condi- convenience or pleasiirt'; and, if he ]nMve 
thms .as, in other countries, a farmer owns liis refractory, he may kill him with iinjmnity. 
cattle. A Mr. Ghohon. .a member of the Vir- His relations to the state are of tin- .sanu* 
giniauLegislature,stated thewholccase.when, character, A slave cannot ho a p;*.vty to a 
iu answer to a proposal for the roamnnissiou civil suit. His testimony is rejocti’d in the 
of slaves, he sncerii)£rlv exclaimed : '‘Why, 1 law courts. Not only may his master always 
really have been undi'r the irapres.si()n that I foi'hid his being educated and ic-ceiving n ii- 
owned my slaves I I lately ])nrchapcd four gious instruction, but the govevjiinont f.oiis 
women and ten children, in whom I thought in with direct prohibitions of its own. 
I had obtained .a great bargain ; tor I really Kmaneijiation is obstructed by .ill kii.ils 
supposed they were .as much iiiy projierty as of obstructions, and the omiititutii ns of 
were my brood mare.s.” 'When Mr. Ad,am3 some states .‘ictu.ally forbid flu :i!>olition of 
brought before the House of Jtepresentatives a slaveiy. 

petition signed by a certain number of slaves, The lavr is, however, in .some sf.".L(‘S, 
Sir, Wise declared that the light of petition relaxed in the sl ivc's favour. The myroe.s 
beloiiffod only to the peonle of tho Union, of V’irgini.a, the '• Olo Virgiunv” i.-f their 


petition signed by a certain number of slaves, The lavr is, however, in some sf.aLci 
Sir, Wise declared that the right of petition relaxed in the sl ivc's favour. The m . roi' 
belonged only to the people of tho Union, of V’irgini.a, the '• Olo Virgimiy” i.-f thei 
Slaves are not people iu tho eye of the law, a/feclions', .itaud high in the .«eaie of In's! 
he added. They have no legal pcrsonalily. inent. Of all the slave states—p<:ccptin 
Another gentleman declared th.at slaves Itad only Louisiana — Virginia is the on 

slaves with 


Another gentleman declared th.at slaves Itad I only Louisiana — Virginia is Ihe en't 
no more right to be heard than so many which treats her slaves with the niest 
hor.--e.s and doers. The result was, that, over- (...msidaration, .end comes ni.'.are.st to 
borne by southern slave-holding vote.s, the ing the rights of liuinaiiity in them. I’c'i-l,'. 
snjircrne representatives of the great republic enough, even at tho best; hut ftili moi'c 
5>ri-s(-l by a l.-u-gp majority (on the eh'venth of liberally than the rest. Virgiui.i sLiv h.'p i- 
Vi-hnwry, eighteen hundred and tbirty-.^cven) “ educational j)rivilcge.sthe}' i.avc p.-i .adiers 
this resolution:—Resolved, that dai'es do of their own, right smart one.-i, loo ; .dthough 
not ])osse.ss the right of petitioning secured the law against their .assejiihliiig together 
to the people of the United States by the con- extends even to their religious worshij), which 
etitution. iu the cities, a white man generally conducts 


to the people of the United States by the con- extends even to their religious worshij), which 
etitution. in the cities, a white man generally conducts 

In oljAlience to this dictum, which in churches specially set apart, wdiile iu the 
banishes the image of the Almighty from the country the black service come,s after tlie 
human family, a m:tn .and a brbther ” may, white—still they have black preachers, slavc.s 
in the slave-holding states of A.meric.a, not like the rest, devout and gifted; and they 
only be bought, sold, and mortgaged, seized have a great deal of spending-moucy. obtained 
for his master’s <lebts, and teuismitted by in- by working over hours; but wliich, since 
herit&nee or will, but, being property, can religious bigotry bas put dow'u iimoceiit 
possess of himself no property wh-atever. I amusements, is gcncnally spent in frivolitj-, or 
The members of his body, eveti, are not his j debauchery. Some of them dress more ex- 
o^. The Natchez Free Trader, of the twelfth I pensively than the wealthy whites, though 
(^Tebruarr, eighteen hundred and thirty-j the weahhy whites of Virginia .are invariably 


'HBiglit, published the following advertise- full-dressed at brc.-ikfast, with pilks and 
meiit:— satins, and gay dinner costume sweeping 

FouKn.-A negro’s head wa. picked up on the streets at eleven in the 

nHroad yesteiday, which the owner can have hy morning—still, ill spite of this execSs, 

filing at this office, or payiAg for this adverfisc* --*-- 

luent. ♦ Stroud'a Sketch of tho Stave IjawB. fii.vlv-fii'st oane. 
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negro CMiuisilo outsliines the white. The 
:ie\\'.:i»n]>«r3 of Virginia are beginning to 
coil plain of “inaoience a.nd insubordina¬ 
tion” among the negroes, owing, they say, to 
the i:u III- privileges granted by their masters, 
and to tiieir over-familiarity with them. But 
this complaint does not seem very well 
foundevi, for one seldom hears of any instance 
ot' resistance or self-assertion among the 
most favoured blacks, 

]\Ir. Olmsted* followed a negro-fnneral out 
of Itinlunmid, the capital of Virginia. A 
hesorawii by two horses; six hackney- 
coaclios following; “six well-dressed men 
iiiiiitnled on handaome saifdle-horhci, and 
riding them well,” in tiie rear of them; and 
twenty or thirty women walking on the catise- 
w.ay. Among them all not a single white 
person. When they came to the bui ial-plaee 
they found the interment of a child almost at 
an end. The new-coniei’s set down their coffin 
.and joined in the labours of llie ])receding 
])av„y. until the little grave w.as tilled in ami 
monldeii over. When this w.a.s corujileted, 
<■110 of Iho-ip who had been hniulliiig a .spaue 
siglu d d-etily, .and fervently oll'eriug npa jiious 
I lacnhuioii, -xclairned, in the same lirfaJh. 
Now—you,,am—you! see yar ; vi.u ji'-' lay 
dat y.ar f.liovcl cross 'lat grave—so fash—ilar, 

1 e.i; daf’.s 1 igld ■’ 'i'lio c-utlin, wl !i liad been 
j.],ii‘.'i! on till'tools, as on trestles, was lowered, 
.•iial ilic fuiie’-,ti IiP' -aii. One of the meu!>teppeil 
to the h(-ad o. ih- gra- •, and holding up a 
'I ‘odkeivliief, as if it were a l)ook,]ii-ouounced 
a -.inn I o-xhortatiun, as if lie were reading fr.>m 
it. ihit it was genuine .ind (iiudiiiiir, not- 
Vil'iisiandiiig certain gr.aminaticai lapses; 
.•imi tree, thoiigli overlooked, for form’s sake, 
by a ]njlice-ullicer. 

Slaee-labonr—I’hal telhood—revenges itself 
oiiit-, employers in the negligence auJsliiiiidityj 
wdh which it is performed. So widely dilfer- 
e;it to the I'tbiiiir of even the least energetic 
or iii'instiunis iree man—whit'* or Idack— 
will' .n.ik' f 11* himself, and whose zeal or 
laxify i-aeis only on his own destiny. The 
tire nogworks with .a very ditfevent will 
to till* slave; and the slav<,* puts an energy 
and a jiower ijiti'i lii.s “overtime'’ labour 
(wliich IS idlowed in some of the slave slates) 
wliich no aniouul of coaxing or flogging can 
get him to put hi.s ni.aster’s. Valimiil.' 
iiorsps starved ami neglected; new tools 
wilfully broken, ami, no persuasion s’,illiei<*iit 
to introduce anything li-.dir-r or more conve¬ 
nient than tin* cluiu.sy o' ic, which is made 
to do every kind of woiK ; the most entire 
want of forethought, c-ire, management, eco¬ 
nomy, and rcliabloness—in short, of every 
virtue usuaiiy looked for in a labonrei*— 
these ai*e the characteristics of slave labour. 
A negro, oiling the whe-is uf a railway-train, 
will hold his can so th.-ii. a stream of oil, cost¬ 
ing pcrhajis a dollar and .a-half a gallon, will 

sa • 


* A Jiinvmy xu th« SeiibuavtX Slavo 
nciuarkM t'u Lhuir lileoutjmy. Hy Irmlcric Law 
UllUHUltl. 


be wasted on the OTound the whole length of 
the train. P^t-borsos left to tlie care of 
negroes viill be neither groomed nor fed, and 
are more likely to die of hunger than not.. 
Large fires will be recklessly made on the 
floor of .a wooden hut, and very often a whole 
range of cabins will be bunit down. Negroes 
will carry heavy weights the entire round of 
'a fielo, where even an Irishman would cut 
across the comer, and take one step for 
their hundrcil. But nothing could make the 
negro to do this if he has been accustomed to 
go round the field ; plodding slowly in single 
file, and losing hours over the work of 
minutes. Nothing c.an exceed his .attach¬ 
ment to old habits ; unless it be the intense 
stupidity with which ho clings to them. Yot, 
masters, more stuiiid perhaps, dread their 
slaves liecoming too smart; because this 
begets in them a habit of taking care of 
thoniselve.s; which, once fairly establislied, 
will, they believe, destroy the very liffi of 
sh.ve,ry. The problem with the Southern 
planters is, how to make his negro a good 
ialjourer without letting him become so clever 
and so .self-reliant as to be able to take care 
of himself. At present, so rare are the in¬ 
stances of pioiitabio self-care among the 
iiegroc.s, that, the slave.! of aristocratic fami- 
lie.s think themselves a grr'.it deal better off 
than the five negroes; “dirty free uigger.s 
got iioliody to take care of ’em! ” they say, cou- 
temjituously, when exulting in their own line 
clothes, good food, and wealth of spending 
money. It is one of tlie worst viec.s and 
most detuoralising cl'.sracteristic.s of slavery 
to honour and love its condition. A.s a body, 
slaves desire to be free; and often talk of 
the time when they sh i” gain their liberty ; 
and they are re.rtless; a, the liet ter educated 
among them full of hop or of discontent, 
aecoi’ding to their temjieraments ; but tho 
Itampered housc-slaic is generally content 
with Ids condition. 

If it could lie pi’ovcd that slavery doe.^ not 
pay, the slavo question would soon he settled ; 
anil what Mr. Olmsted saw on a free-labour 
faiTii in V'irginia goes some way to prove that 
slavery is not an economical kind of service. 
The owner was an abolitionist and freed 
his slaves, from political and religious 
motives. Since then he had cmjiloyed free 
men, and had found their labour cheaper 
and more eflicient than that of slaves; 
cheaper, because of the high price of slaves 
now in Virginia, and more efficient, because 
done with energy and intelligence ; qualities 
only to be found in labour that has a direct 
influence on the labourer. The slaves who 
had been freed, and who had gone ehiefly to 
Africa, had succeeded very well. Some had 
attained wrealth, and idmost all were prosper¬ 
ing-both in morals and condition. But, said 
this abolitionist, the negroes in America :u’e 
all of a liigher character than the native 
African. There has been so much intermix¬ 
ture of white blood that very few ai'e “ full 
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blooded ” now, iiiid couaequeut\y have gained 
some of the iutellectual developRieut of the 
race mingled with thfir owi. Beaths, old 
age, sickness, salks, takisc to tue awanij}, 
theft — often of most vmuable property, 
many dollara’ worth, to sell to a ohickeu- 
^ trader (a dealer in stolen goods) for a drami— 
I all these casualties lessen materially the 
wealUi of A slave-owner. And all th^ are 
chances wluch the employer of free laboxir 
does not run. Children ai’e the great sources 
of a slave owner’s wealth. One man calculated 
his at, “ every nigger-baby w'orth two hun¬ 
dred dollars the instant it drew breath.” 
I'h^re does not seem to be much difficulty in 
reiB*iug them, at least, not in Virginia, the 
nursery of the slave states. Slaye-womeu are 
not chosen nor esteemed so much for their 
working qualities as fur their health, strength, 
syminelry, and aptness of matei'uity. A 
■woman with children is worth one-sixth or 
one-fourth more than one without. But, iu 
spite of all this ciU'e, tlie slave-popuiatiou 
is yearly on the decrease, and slaves are 
becoming more expensive as labourers. 
When once free-labour can be proved to be 
cheapei’ and more productive than slave- 
labour, the questiou of emancipation, going 
then to the depth of the pocket, will ap- 
I y>roach nearer a solution than all the 
preachings of phUauthropists could hope to 
effect. 

Down in the swamp, where slaves are 
employed asdumbenuen on wages', instances 
of sulkiness, or lascality, are very rare. The 
men’s maiiuera are changed. Frank, manly', 
j straightforward, they lose all the cringing 
I servilLty or the downcast sulleimess of the 
i plantation slaves. Neither overseer nor 
I driving is needed. The stimulus of parthil 
; freedom is suUideiit to awaken eneigies and 
ambition w hich slavery crushes to the dust.' 
Among the swamp lumbermen, forethought, 
i industry, and economy, are general; all 
! because they are quasi freemen, and their 
; conduct reacts on their destiny. They 
I answer somewhat to the serfs b, f’abrok of 
1 Ibissia: each having to pjiy &■ certain sum 
j to his master, keeping the remainder of his 
I wages to himself. It is strange how, with 
j such exmuples before their eyes—and others 
! yet more striking of eiuimcipated negroes 
amassing large fortunes and obtaining iiigh 
social positions—the partisans of slaveiydare 
still persist in declui-iug that a negro left to 
j; himself would starve for very laziness, 
t Advocates of the like doctrine at Home 
i should examine iiersonally the effects of free- 
' . ^1^ on tlie character of a slave, before they 
' ^untcnance the ijuouBjtrous untruth, that' u 
is by God’s ordu^ea that one race of a lower 
type of organisation is tuade the slave of 
another, higher; or that the earth and 
the good of humauit^y demand lahuhr wfaieh 
^is lower type Will t^pt give of free¬ 
will. A negro with freedom and educa¬ 
tion will Lave ai-lificial wants, like other 


men ; and will labour, like others, to gratify 
them. 

'' These swamps are near the Bismal Swamps 
where runaway slsives hide, to be famished, 
liuii^ out, or ^ct, as the case may be. 
“But some on ’em' would taiher be shot than 
took," said a negro, aifoptyi speaking of the 
runaways. 'When askbd low they were dis¬ 
tinguished from 4he lumbermen, if met by 
chance, the negro .answered, “ It whs very 
easy: they were strange and skeered, and 
not decent ’’ (starved, wigh^ened, and badly- 
clothed). 'What a volume in these three 
words! 

A certain Dr. Cartwright .has written on 
nhgroes and tlieir diseases. Amongst olhere, 
he particularises one as drapCtomania, a 
malady like that which cats are liable to, 
manifested by an unrestrainabie'propensity 
to niu away. His symptoms are sulk and dis¬ 
satisfaction ; his remedy—^the lash. Another 
disease, under the leaniM head of dysicsthesia, 
hebetude of mind, and obtuse seusibility of 
body, vulgarly called rascality, is also put 
dow'u as a negro ailtneut. But for this, and 
its sequence, negro consumption, a disease un¬ 
known to the mediratl men of the Northern 
j United States and of Europe, be recommends 
care and kindness, and the removal of the 
I original cause of the dissatisfaction and 
trouble, Mr. Olmsted speaks of the well- 
I known malady nostalgia, and observes th.af 
Dr. Cartwright’s hist piece of .advice is very 
suggestive. It must not be thought that 
there is the slightest ridicule or conscious 
quackery in this pseudo-pathology. It is put 
forth as genuiue science dealing w'ith recog¬ 
nised forms of disease. 

Virginian out-of-sight life and byeway 
travelling are none of the smartest. But 
Virginia is a model of care and con-ectness 
cumijared to other states. Farther tow.ards 
the south, where slavery has a darker skin 
iiud wears a heavier chain thau in’Washington 
and Virginia, the necessary consequence of 
untbrift and neglect become very glaring. 
In North and South Carolina 'whatever is 
decently done is done by a nort liman; the 
natives themselves can ilo nothing but raise 
rice and grow cotton. Tin? wliite men here 
are very religious; talking scripturally, and 
undergoing spiritual experiences with tre- 
nieudous activity. But they flog their' slave?, 
and sell tiie cliilJ from under the mother’s 
hand; break marriage-Vows, and dlsregiird 
maidenly virtue. A bai'keei>er sells bis stock 
in trade aud goodwill, ahd sets out with the 
fullowlng advertisement: 

FAITH WITHOUT WOHKi IS DKAD. 

In -ordor to engage in n uiure hotioursble butinew, 

I ofliur for tale, clintp for cash, my stock of Uquorii, 
B«r' Fixtures, flilliaid Tabic, &c. &c. If mu soItl 
pnvjitdy, by tliu incuiietli ilti.r of May, I will sell iLe 
same st public auc,doii. '‘iiiicw me tliy laitli without 
tby works, and 1 will shew ibtc my faith 4»y jiiy 
Works.” * 

* E. Kr.vsF.a. ' 
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That bw-heeper would .probably have sold, Ameripa, By denying the negro the impre- 
his own Phild and its slave mother at 6^. scriptiblp rights of humanity, the slave- 
dollar profit, and have, thought faitnself jus- piyher has but increased his own anxiety and 
tified in so doing. Indeed, one of the most losses, - Instead of intelligent, self-reliant 
horrible features in this most horrible traffic rhefi, he has wished for ignorant titacliiiies; 
is the fact tWt thpir children, instead of servants, he has asked for slaves, 

and brothel^ their^l^lliera, without thought aM now he finds that his machines go 
or care: ..thatrlathtrs and brothers do worse wrOng without such incessant overlooking as 
than SOU to anoihfr;h>a8ter^their daughters! make^life one long day of top, and that his 
and sii^fin ; that !!^1 natural duties are slaves do not. in very truth, serve him. The 
violated, and all natural boundafies over- evil he has done to others has come hack on 
passed. In no other Cfflhhtry, and under no himself; he has soWn the vcind, he is now 
other condition of slavery^ have such things rewing tim whirlwind, 
been done before. In IVfohammedan slavery, ^ill, the’question of emancipation is as 
natural ties are respected as yacredly as the difficult as ever ; though its solution is not, 
most perfectly legal ties, and the moralities perhaps, as far off as ever. Yirginiu and Wash- 
of soaety are regarded and enforced from ington ai'e approaching that solution, but very 
boikd as well as from fi;ee. Bui in America, gradually; and it will be long before the 
the slave has no morality to regard. He has like influences sprefad fdrth^ southward. By 
no nature in common wif^the rest of hu- the introduction of free white Jhbour, in con- 
juanity; he is ranked with beasts of toil uection with the gi'adual emancipation of 
aud burtlien, iuid his life is modelled on indii iduals and small groups, and their con- 
theirs .under the necessary modifications of sequent moral, social, and Intellectnal eleva- 
hia human nature. He has no wife: he has a tioii used as examples, the difficulty seems 
partner. A woman has no children; she to us in a fair way of being im the distant 
baisgsforth young who belong to the master, future overcome. Again we say, convince 
Husband aud wife, afkier they have gone the jilanter tliat slavery is unprofitable, 
through the mockery of a mariiage-ceremony and slavery is at an end. If a native 
aud have had diildren together, may be sepa- Virginian can confess, as one who. wrote to 
rated at a moment’s notice; the wife will be the editor of the New York Daily Times, 
forced to accept another hupband, so as to that “w'here you would see one white labourer 
have more cbildi'en, and the husband will on a northern farm, scores of blacks slmukl 
choose another wife. Slave-owmers would appear ou the Virginian plautation, the be.st 
as soon think of preserving conjugal fidelity of them only performing, each day ono-fourth 
among their siieep and horses as among a white man's daily t:isk, and idl requiring 
their slaves. The farmer who sells his calt, an incessant watch to get even this small 
aud tlie planter who' sells the suckling modicum of labour,” we may be sure tliat 
from tlie mother’s breast, act with exactly many others feel the same disadv;int.age and 
the sanm feeling, aud from the same motive, the s.ame distress. The Bev. E. J. Stearns, 
Both believe theiv gain to be superior to of Maryland, shows by an elaborate caleula- 
tlie laws of nature, and regard as property tion, in his cr’itici.sm ou Uncle Tom’s 
what (jlod gave to freedom. This has ^abin, that in Maryland the “ cost of a 
uever been in any age of the world’s negro at twenty-one yeai's of age has been 
history before. Judaism, the (Jreek and to the man who niised him eight hundred 
Roman times, Mohammedanism, all recog- dollars. Sik per cent, interest on this 
nised the rights of nature iu their slaves, cost, with one aud three quarters per 
Christlauity is the only faith wtiose pro- cent, for life insurances, per anuniu, makes, 
fessors have violated aud destroyed these the lowest wages of a negro, under 
rights; yet Christianity is the only faith the most favourable circumstances, sixty- 
whos«e essential element has been human two dollars a year, or five dollars a month, 
e(]uality. ]>aid in advance iu the shape of food aud 

Slave testimony not being received in clothing.” 

America, ,is, like all natui'al injustice Slave-holding is degrading to both master 
beginning to work reflective evil. Iu sevferal and sjave, despite the sophistries of tho 
instances where the testimony of a slave soutli.io show its loer^y and its value. 'J'he 
would be most valuable, the law hteps in, and better class of planterie—acknowledging the 
by its suicidal enactment nullifies justice, bitter, truth that the institution whieli they 


and for self-interest; not for equity. Yet such slaveiy deiuoraliBes tlie young freeman as 
a stop would meet with violent oppositiqui as much as the negro hiinseif; and what greater 
recognising the possession of intellectual per- douderonattoii than tins can a father or a 
ceptions in slaves; at present denied and dtiken pronounce? 

. 1 J._ a1_ TJ. »_ 1 -A. .A. A.T_‘ .1_1.^__ 
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I their overrunning of Kansas with slave-[ endowments which she (ieprecates as stum- i 
state milifairy, laying waste towns bling-blocks She is forty-seven now, metho- I 

and villages; their striking doivn a defence- dical, quiet, and very grey, Nobody would ,| 

less senator at hia desk; theb* op]^ ever suspect that she had been of a lively, ' 

sition to all prd^OMls for mediation and arbi- animated beautr, and cheerful temper. It is , 

i tration; their ridiculous pretensions to birth the life, she says, that destroys that, very . 

and blood, sapported with revolver-fights and esriy. [ 

JaudatOTy addresses to Preston S. Brooks, I have known, she adds, ia a ctuidid j 

are so mtuiy means to an end p^sely oppo- matter-of-fact way which does not invite eon- '< 

site to that end which they strive to attain, tradictioa, I ha^ knosrii governesses called ! 

j Theirsobei*,earnest,refleclivefellow-citizensof impertinent for looking pretty; forward, I 

j the north are only rtreugthened both iaor^ly presuming, forgetful of their stations—what I 

! and politically by eveiy outrage, either against not? The women do not like it, anil—yes— j 

I com toon sense or common humanity which they let her be as modest, as self-possessed, and as 

! perpetuate. The assertion that slavery is a quiet os she will—the men. (it is the young j 

domestic institution of their own, with ones, whose sense and moustaches are not ' 

which other states have no right to inter- fully fledged) will speak to her cavalierly, and 

fere, is a vain and a Mse one. Slavery is, stare at her rudely, as they would not ilo .at 

in the abstract, an abomination; but per- tbeir host’s daughter. In nine cases out of 

[ sisted in under such laws as those existing in ten, governesaea,^put up with the insolence 

the United States, it is something more. The calmly ; a slight blush, perhaps, and a little 

federal legislature has intertered in favour quiver of womanly iudiguatiou, disturbs 

of the institution by p.aasing the Fugitive them for a moment, and pas.ses. There are ( 

j Slave Bill, and it is equally Dound to inter- not many Becky Shai’pes ahiougst us. We ‘ 

j fere against it. take the extended brace of digits and are , 

: Many of the views here stated are those of thankful. Women snub us, or patronise us, i 

the thoughtful and thorough abolitionist, or walk over us, and wo are silent under the j 

whose Journey in the Sea-board Slave States harrow. We cannot afford to play the same . 

we have already mentioned. Mr. Olmsted pranks; and I do hot think, as a class, we | 

observes with aecur.acy and reflects with care, are disposed to do it. We are a liard-woric- ; 

I Ho would not carry out manumission—^as ing, conscientious, well-principled, and well- *' 

I its opponents prefer to perpetuate it—at the educated race of young persons ; a little 

I point of the sword, or mate the freedom of despised, a little pitied, and a little neglected; 

the slaves with the deatmctiouof the masters; all of which it would be advisable to snpjwrt 

1 and, although he is not pi-epared w'ith a with a little more equanimity, seeing iliat 

I remedy for American Slavery, he is a careful long experience has proved these tritlos iu- 

1 and temperate pathologist ofthe disease. Some sejarahle from our condition. People have 

• of his descriptions have unusual merit. So written books about us, and luiveinve.ste(l us— ; 

i little are they tainted with exaggeration that or tried to d(> so—with an interest we have not 

i his most hideous traits of slave life are de- got; and, generally speaking, they have done 

picted from tlm unconscious revelations of the us more harm than good. Becky SLarj^e, for 

'! masters themselves. instance, is quite exceptional; Jane Eyre Ic.ss ' 

■ j -^- so; in shortj her govenmess expencuce, up 

' TWO-PENCE AN HOUil. Thornfield, is true. 1 li.ave j 

-1 ’ known jwiraliel cases, in which, will) lempta- < 

First and last, she has had a pretty hard tion not less than hers, girls' have fought 

battle of it; and may be allowed, as a woman their battTes as bravely, as painfull}', aud as . 

of experience, to lay down the law concerning successfully; but, with the final romantic 

j it. She always says this when she has been result, no ! Little Miss Cann, Mins Quigley, 

I brought out on the subject of Governessing. and Kuth Pinch are aatisfactory, e-specially 

1 She always asks, w'hen she hears that any Miss Cann—a clever, shrewd, kiud-heartocl, ! 

! mother Hoeditates training her daughter as a sharp-spoken, plain little woman, with just 

j teacher, or that any girl is intending to strike romance enough about her to bo ,a woman 

I - for independence torough tlie briary paths of aud not ,a machine. I approve Mias Cann. j 

j knowledge, “ Ls she pretty ? Is she gentle- She is respectable, she is good, and slie is nice. ' 

I spirited ? Is she of a loving disposition ? Is I dare say everybody who employetl lier, i 

i she of Attractive manners?” These ques- from her youth upward, designated her, in ; 

! tions iteing replied tom the aflirmative, slie the distinctive phraseology, as applied to j 

■' immeiffltterv responds, “Then, she won’t do governesses, “a pains-taking young person, I 

fo«# governess," and proceeds to explain and a very deserving womaiij” and ti-eated 

^^TOgorically why those qualifications, which hejr with a civil impurtuience as a domestic 

, are most pleasing in women generally, are serf / and necessary nuisance. Pretty and 

hindrances to teachers in particular. Miss attractive a governess ought not to bo; it is 

Green is then supposed to be reciting the not set down in the bond that she should be. ! 

fruits of her oWn experience. Slie was a A set of sharp feature.s and a sedate iqjmuer j 

contemporary of my own at Miss Thorototi’a, ai-e most becoming to lier. She must n6t > 

and possessed, in an eminent degree, all those atraighteuther waist and play with her cha- \ 
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telaine, as young women who are not govcr- rolled into one gets from fifty to a hundred 
nesses may do; indeed, slie has no business to guineas (lucky woman), but a governess 
have either waist or o^telaine. A good stiff who is under that status gets twenty, twenty- 
tlatsl)ape,likeabaek-board,andasilverwnrm- five,or Idiirtjf^pounds, and isthankM, poor | 

ingpan-watch depending from her apron-belt, soul’! I 

ar e appropriate belongings; and if she have Miss Green belongs to the latter class. ; 
a due sense of proprie^, she will obtain them When I consider what lies before my old ! 
at whatever sacrifice. Though a governess friend I do not wonder at her strictures. She 1 
may be a well-informed woman, as many began-to teach at seventeen, and she will | 
governesses are, if anybody beneficently continneW;o teach till seventy, perhaps, and i 
treats her to conversation, she ought only to then she will retire into a little room and 
generalise on the charms of her office, the exist, poorly enouglt, on the scrapings of her i 
delightful dispositions of pupils, and, if eu- salaries and two meals a-duy, as the super- 
cciuraged so far, on edncational books and annuated sisterhood is in the habit of doing, 
systems. Literature is not her topic, and I have lately discharged a commissiou for 
i never let her be professional* out of her a friend—^namely, in examining the register 
! school room: if anyone blunders or appeals at one of the many iustitutmns for pro- ! 

I to her for information, let her memory fail, viding governesses with situations and i 
I blit never, never let her know more than employer's with governesses. I and my I 
' her superiors—it is a delusion and a snare, cousin, who accompanied me, were admitted J 
I It is my belief that when Mr. Snob asked by an unhealthy buttony Jwy, who was 
Miss VVirt that question about Dante regaling on a TOttle of strawberries, into a 
: Alghieri, she coincided with him as to the large room wim a long table and a row of * 
origin of the sirname, that she might not Ladies, who were studying the registers. AU 
i pi(jue him by a correction. Any judicious the books being engaged, we were refreshed | 

I governess ivould, to a strange man, be equjilly by the interrogatories of a person who ap- i 
jl jesuiiical. What business had lie to eu- peered to be the superintendent. She spoke , 
j deavour to test lier knowledge 1 I don’t in a hard sliarp voice, as if—^to use a york- i 
I! approve of such gratuitous examinations; shire phrase—we were dirt under her feet, i 
ij and, if Mi-. Snob had a^ked me the question It was the mistress-voice, to which many ; 
■: lie propounded to Miss Wirt, I should have poor hearts will get accustomed in the servi- 

j; returned the same answer as she did. I dare tudetheygoto seek. I thought to myself 
not contemplate the consequences of a gover- Day after day come here aching, hoping, 

'i ness in a well-regulated family knowing weary women, and you give them a foretaste 
;■ what an honoured guest appears not to of what life will probably be to them, 
know. Mr. Snob never was a governess, or Would it not be ns easy to speak with a i 
else he would be aware of the treacherous friendly kindness, to encourage them, instead > 

II danger of such an assumption. of patronising so sevei'ely I Woman, if you 

li Suppose, again, that a teacher is gentle- have been a governess youi-sel^ you ought to 
! spirited and of a loving disposition; the know how refreshing a word, a look even, of 
' ^ first soon dwindles into a feeble non-resist- sympathy, is to an anxious creature! They 
I " ivncu of injuries,-and the last hungers and come to your institution, not when they ai-e 

li tliirsts often until it perishes of inanition. \?ell plaqed, but when they ai’e homeless, ; 

1 know it is a shocking thing to say, but these poor teachei-s, and you speak to some i 
• children are mostly selfish; so long as you of them as I would not speak to a well- 
are administering to their amusement or conditioned dog. For shame! You may 
'j comfort, they will love you, but the moment it be—probably you are—an excellent woman, 

I; becomes necessary to thwart a whim or control but you are too angular in manner, and I 
!| a passion, you arc altogether hateful; and they have uol the slightest hesitation in saying 
j liate you, lor the time being, very cordially, that if Mias Green had been in my place, 
i J have been loved and hated myself a dozen she would have gone away dUewuraged, and 
I times a-week; and 1 know a little damec-l probably crying under her veil. Speaking 
i' now who, when her temper is crossed, tells oaily to poor women, to dependants, may 
’■ her governess that she hates her pet cat, and have something to do with your uncourteou.-!- 
' is- not above giving tlie innocent pussy a sly ness, but I should like to see you receive the 
! blow or kick as jiroxy for its much-enduring Duchess of Powdei-puff, now on the books as 
mistress. I do not choose to talk much wanting a governess. . 

I about wounded feelings in connection with I had time to make these refiections before 
, our position. 1 think it is never well to Iwos bid to “Look over with that lady,” in a j 
I expect more than a courteous civility—^aud curt, impatient tone } I eat down, all obedi- 
that, except from bears .and bearessea, we get ence,|nid read the entries of page after page, 1 
I now-a-days almost as regularly as our sala- selecting here and there a cariosity. One lady I 
lies—bnt what 1 do complain of is tiie demanded a first-rate governess for thirty 
; wretched pay. People demand everything pounds; another, wished for a widow; a thii-d, 

' for pay that is next to nothing—about two- for a good-tcniiiered person who did not wear 
I ])ci^e-tialfpeuny per accomplisliraent per spootaeles.; a foui-th, offered a situation to any 
quarter! A governess who is six p^ofcssA-sl lady who, possessing large acquirements. 
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■wolild l>e 8i>tisiie<J mth a small salarj 
and th« coiisciousuess tliat slie was doing 
good; and a fifth—concluding the list of 
accomplishments,— desired in following 

reniarkable manner: “No one need apply 
who has not confidence in her own good 
temper.” 

The salaries, generally speaking, were low 
—TC^ low j sixteen, twenty, and from that 
to forty pounds being the av^ge‘; a few 
were fiftyand sixty’. One familyoffei-ed eighty, 
and one a hundred ; but all demanded much 
more than the value of their money. To know 
English generally, German, Prenci>, and 
Xtalianr—acquiredin theii’ respective countries 
1 — to be an accomplished pianiste — to sing, 
^raw and douce, were the usual group of ac¬ 
complishments demanded forthe liberal pay of 
thirty ami forty pounds. One or two ladies 
had caught hold of a hard idea called Natural 
Pliilosoi)hy, and others would not be satisfied 
without a Ireowledge of Physical Geography; 
♦ but, I did not observe th.at a higher rate of 
pay .was held out as a bait to draw Natural 
female Philosophers and Physical feminine 
Geographers into the bosoms of families of 
this superior order of cultivation. The re¬ 
flection was forced upon my mind that many 
ladies who want governesses must be pro¬ 
foundly foolish to inmgiiie that women like 
themselves can be proficients in a half-a- 
dozen arts and sciences which, separately and 
singly, form the whole life-study of able mon. 
The cheap system prevails to a ruinous extent 
amongst governesses ; it has lowered them as 
they never ought to have been lowered ; they 
are compelled to seem to know what it is 
impossible that they shonld know. Sup¬ 
posing a case; if I lost my little pro¬ 
perty, I should naturally turn to the 
scholastic profession—-everybody who loses 
her little property does, "to speak literal 
truth, I should only advertise myself 
as possessing a tolerable knowledge of my 
own language and its literature; and what 
sort of salary should 1 get ? Perhaps sixteen 
pounds, as a nursery-governess. Therefore, 
like thousands more, I shonld add,^ French, 
Italian, music, -and drawing, in various 
branches, and then my value—not real, but 
nominal—might rise to thirty, forty, even 
sixty Munds! People will be deceived in 
this wi^ continually, so long as the cheap 
system holds good. 

Altogether, my study of that Register for 
Governesses did not please me; it made me a 
convert to.Miss Green’s opiniona.of the hard¬ 
ships of hpr cl^. A governess at twenty 
pounds a-yeiqf gets fhirteeu-pehqe per day; 
reckoning' her ^ work only ^ six hours a 
daW^whioh is the lowest average^she 
a fraction more than twojMsuce an hour. 
'Pwopence for an honr at tho piano, twopence 
Ibr an hour at dbailk-divwing, twopence for 
;nj hour of English Ifssons, twopence for an 
hour of French, twopence for an hour of 
German, twopence for an hour of singing 


songs imd doing Italian lessens, and the odd 
.penny for the natural philosophy and physical 
geography thrown in os make-weights. 

ie .. ti j , . . 4 . . . . 

CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 

1 , 

been condemned to be shot for 
what the court-martial at liastadt, sitting 
in judgment over political offenders declared 
to be Capitol ’crime, I was carried back to 
the Fort, aiid placed in a dungeon used as a 
condemned eeU.* The day was S.aturday, the 
fifteenth of September, ana the hour three in 
the afternoon. The rule was, that men 
sentenced as I had been, should be shot at 
five o’clock bn the morning following their 
condmnnation; but, if the next day happened 
to be Sunday, the execution w.'is to take 
place the same evening before dark. At 
thi’ee o’clock in the afternoon, on a Satunb-iy 
in the middle of Stiptembtw, I had not, by 
this calculation, very long to live. 

Under these circumstances it was not ne¬ 
cessary that I slxould Ixe critical ren]»ei’ting 
the accommodation furnished in ray cliaraber. 
On a raised board in one corner tliere was .a 
tumbled litter: the bed ocenpied by a com¬ 
rade of mine who had been shot th.at morn¬ 
ing. A gaoler came with rueful looks to ’ask 
whether 1 wished for anything, and whether 
he mightuot sxunmou the clergyman. 1 asked 
for writing materials, a good <{inner, a bottle 
of Rhenish, and a few cigars ; for, bodily 
refreshment I did need ; and ns to s;)ii'itu.'il. 
help (though God knows I needed that too), 

I knew it was not to be obtained from a min¬ 
ister who had found nothing to tolk about over 
tlie grave of a fallen oflicer but Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar and his pride. While 1 sat writing on the 
boaixl that was my table, I looked through the 
grated window at tho sentry, wlw kept 
guard over me, a red-ebecked, honest fellow, 
from Thuringia, who liked his work so little 
that he was fairly blubbering. A little of 
the sentry’s sympathy would have made of 
the chaplain a better man for his all-impor¬ 
tant work. 

But the best gymjxathy was being spent on 
me elsewhere. •< My wife during the jnst 
week had not been idle. A few days before 
the trial she was in C'M’lsruhc. She had 
tlien called on the minister-at-war, Colonel 
von Moggerbach. He is now dead,and it cun 
hurt noliody to name one who received a 
suffering woman with humane emotions. “ 1 
am rising,” lie said, “ from the sick bed to 
wiiicb I was brought by grief at these sad 
things. It is not with my wish or approval, 
that so much blood lias been st'ilt. However, 
we have ordered better now that all sentences 
of deiith not. decreed unanimously by the 
court-martials, shall be forwarded here Ibr 
ratifiieation. Tliat is your only liope of mercy.” 

My wife attempted, too, upon the very morn¬ 
ing of the trial, to sue the Grand Dukj. She 
. -- --- - ^ - 

**See imjfc 76 of tho present volume. 
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Went to the palace, bttt found none who a pitcher with water, and the half of a black 
would announce hisr. Eootoreu ran from her, coarae loaf. Otto was writing letters to his 
covering their eyes. She wandered through friends and to the German people, for which 
the rooms, and lost herself^w a great saloon, at he was to dim When I entered the prison, he 
the very time that Iete 9 <^'as she'knew, before caule towards me with hasty paces, and 


her; and a faltering voice cried, “Hist! Wo quickly, to have no time for a weakness, 

must not show you to the dukd| my lady; but which Had already overcome my brother. 

Ids private secretary is now coming this way; who sat weeping on the ground. 
heisgoiiigtohisrdyalhighneSs. Speak to him; They brought in the dinner, provided l)y 

but don’t say you were told to do so.** The the town. Otto tried it, and said: “ This is iny 
kind face vanished, and the secretary, who last meal” (the Henikers’ mahlreit); “let us 
came, was addressed. He could^not take the see what thev have sent to me, and whether 
wife to plead in the dnke’s presence; but the wine is good. ' No, it is not good; I will 
promised to say, on her pai’t, as much as not drink much of i^ and 1 wiU not eat 
jiossible. After this, my helper Imrried back either; my appetite is gone.” 
to llastadt, and reached her inn tliere"about When the gaoler was gone, I told Otto my 
noun. At the inn she found some people plan. He would not approve of it. He had 
who had lieen in the castle. They gave her done witii life, he said, and conquered the bit- 
hujie ; s.aid that 1 had won much by niy terness of death. His fate was not to be 

speech in defence ; that the witnesses had averted. 

spoken to my adviuitage, and that all went “Ah, but it may,’* I cried, “since you are 
on well. Her brother came at last; and she not condemned unanimously. l)r. K— and 
re.'id the issue in his face. She had obtained tl>e judge of examination ai-e gone to 
leave to visit me before ray execution. Anti CarlSruhe to obtain an • alteration of the 
now 1 will give, from her diary, some para- sentence." 

graplis to show the woman’s side of these “ No, it is impossible; there were five 
experiences in the life of a man whose crime voices against me,” said Otto, pacing his 
it was to believe in t!iC existence of a German prison with me. 

people. It is the wife who now speaksI myself became doubtful now, and sent 

for the -lieutenant, who liad humanely left 
“ He is coming,” said the people in the me alone with my husb.and, although bound 
bar-room, and rushed to the window. I fal- to be present at our interview. When he 
lowed them. There came the carriage sur- came, he confirmed what I had said, sjid 
rounded by soldiers; gendarmes sat in it, added, that in qny case Otto would not hs 
and he in the midst of them. Knowing that shot, late as it then was, before Monday 
I was in that inn, his mournful eyes were morning. 

seeking for me. Almost senseless, I fell back “Now we will think of nothing else,” I 
in the arms of the kind-hearted hostess; bat said, “ than how to save you ; and before all, 
,1 recovered soon, and called his name. It i^y brother must leave us, that he may not 
wa.s a cry of anguish coming out of the very be involved.” 

depth of my heart. I Strove to get through 'The carriage that brought mo to the prison 
the window into the street, tliiukiiig the waited before the postern, a dark vaulted 
carriage would stop; but, I was held back, pssage under the main rampart. After 
and I passed half an hour almost mad with Iiaving used the carriage, P— was to send it 
grief. At length I was again able to think, back, and to give notice, whether the g.ate 
and iny hopes clung with all the energy of hud been passed without question. In half- 
despair to the ])lan of deliverance preptured an-hour the gaoler brought me a small slip 
by me. I went with my brother Franz into of paper, upon which was pen^led, “ Dr. K— 
my room, and gave him my clothes, tied bis is gone to Carlsruhe—^passed without impe- 
bair, and tried tlie hood and the bonnet. He dimeut.” 

became perfectly disguised, and his appear- Next, I sent for a dinner to my inn, and 
anee was not stmuge at all. The gown had urged'my husband to eat; “For,” I said, 
the due length and width, and Franx himself “ yon cannot tell howlmm you m.ay be forced 
ceased to doubt our success. These garments to hunger on your Bight.” ' But he said : “1 


my husband must put on; it was to see will not fly; I cannot do' so. What is to 
whether all was riglit that I first tried them become of the oflicer who is so kind as to 
on my brother, who was of like size aud permit t>ur beirig toother all this time, 
shape. > against his orders? What is to become of 

Strengthened and animated by the hope of you, if you stay here iustciid of me, ex^sed 
success, I went to Otto. He was snready iiitliat to the anger of a tfsop of soldiers 1 ” 
casemate, behind which the sentenced usiutlly Afterwards, I found that' he had pride of 
were shot. Tlie hope of saving him supported lik own in' staying. He would not fly; a 
mt!? Tlie prison was almost <lark, ami there lady 'who had offered him the means an 
was nothing in it but two bundles of striw, hour 'before the surreuder, told me that he 
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bad refused her also. He preferred, he told 
her, to be slwt, eince flight would expose 
him among his friends to the suspicion of & 
treachery in the surrender, e Haring pnt 
a-side my plaa„ lie now dined with good 
i appetite, and took two glasses of wine; 

I It becatne dark by-and-by, and my heart 
j was very sore. The good-natured lieu¬ 
tenant came to fetch me, but 1 bfgged his 
! pemissibn to stay with my husband, and 
he had not the hesi't to resist. At five 
o’clock, he said, the carriage should be 
I before the postern, to convey me back into 
|! the town. 

I It was then seven o’clock in the evening, 

1 Otto was happy that I should be a few hours 
i longer with hiin. I was depressed, but had 
( strength enough to conceal my weakness. 

! I became more and more sorrowful, and 
watched with anguish every slc]) of the 
sentries and patrols. The hours flew with 
rapidity, and yet the minntes were very long! 
On a sudden, I heard the tramping of many 
feet coming to the prison, and awakened Otto. 

I He rose directly, and went into the other 
i compartment of the casemate, where was the 
door, to siMiak to those who came. Tliey 
were two officers, who whispered to him— 

I but 1 heard every w'ord—that the soldiers 
j for the execution were ordered for nett 
cioruing at half-past four. 

“ It is hard,” answered O—, “that they make 
with me an exception, for there shoiild be no 
executions on a Sunday.” 

“We have thought so too,” answered the 
I officers; “but it is ordered, as we say. More- 
I over, you have our wal’d of honour that we 
' know nothing positive beyond tlio order for 
the patrol to be ready; and we must request 
your lady to leave you at three o'clock, when 
, we will have the honour to fetch her and 
; accompany her to her hotel.” , 

j “ I thank voii, gentlemen,” my hushaud 
' said ; “ she will be ready.” \ 

It is impossible to describe the .agonies of 
those hours, the remembrance of which never 
I can fade from me but with my life. They | 
I could not he borne, I think, twice in a Ufe- 
' time. J 'eai- to give Way to weakness, and to 
• move (Hto too mneh by it, made me so col- 
I leoted, that I shed no tear, and seemed almost 
i deprived of feeling. We spoke all night to- 
I getber. My husband .held me in his arms and 
f tried to comfort me. But I had only one 
j thought: his hand so warm, his lamth so 
hot now, and all will be cold to-morrow; he 
^wiJl bo dead—an inanimate bodj. 

At a few minutes before three o’clock in 
tlutmorning the two officers came back to 
1r^h me., 

*^hen I was alone in my inn bedroom, I 
.. opened the window and looked out towards 
the dawn. . 

These are soine portiems of the journal of 
my wife. JPVom them I turn back to my 
own cxjierieaoes. When rfie me I out- 

_ 


urardly premred myself for the last passage 
of my life, by putting on clean linen, taking 
offifthe locket I wore round my neck, aqd 
eidstin^ a lock from kiy l^r for persons dear 
to_ me. t cl^ose also a red silk neckerchief 
with which to hind my eyes. Thad a strong 
ibnsatiofq which was not fear; or, if fear, was 
a pleasefl fearJ 'I bad known nothing in my 
former life qp much resembling it as the 
sensation upon entering, while still a youth 
and inexpert, a hall-room, in which there | 
were many beauties. I h.'id also—as I had 
h.ad the day before—a peculiar longing for a I 
rose. As for anything like the experiences of i 
Victor Hugo’s llfurt. Hours of a Condfenmod, j 
they may be described from nature, but the | 
nature they describe was happily not mine. 

At dawn I heard in the j&rd many stejw. I 
They are coming, I thought. Farewell j 
lieantiful eai'th ; farewell to the old mother 
who takes up day after day the paper with !i 
Irembrnig baud; farewell my dear good 
wife! There wsis no need for such leave- '! 
taking. The first of my visitors whom 1 
distinguished through the gloom of the cell 
was the cily major. 

“Is it time, gentlemen ? ” I asked ; “ I am 
quite ready.” 

“ No, friend,” said a voice from heliiud the 
Test —the voice of my late advocate, Dr. K.— ' 

“ we bring you better news.” 

This brave helper, having a friend in the 
Ministry of War, had paid a night visit to 
(Jarlsruhe, and had come back, during the 
hour after midnight, with distinct news of the 
alteration of my sentence, l^ru.ssiati “mis¬ 
understandings ” caused in those days m.'tny 
to get their reprieves .after they were shot, .i 
and in my own case I am tolerably sure 1 hat, : 
but for Dr, K., I should have been shot on ! 
Sunday morning, and the commutation of my 
sentence would have been .announced on ; 
Monilay. , 

Words of true sympathy, written under the 
Strongest of emotions, well or ill wiLtten, 
must have an interest of their own for i 
human eyes. Therefore I ag.ain tikescr.ajis 
from my wife's diary to carry on this j 
narrative. ,j 

I would go directly to see my husband, j 
but I was not permitted, and wrote letters to j 
my brother, to my Mannheim friend.^, and to 
my good mother-in-law. At lialf-p.ast six J ' 
was with Otto, who was very calm, and ;! 
liked not to show his gladness. He tried to '{ 
bear with the same equanimity this happy 
change. But I myself felt vei-y happy, i 
infinitely happy for him ; for he loves this 
life very muon. Through my entreaties, I liad 
been permitted to stay as long .as I likefl 
wjth my hjisband. All the day thj'ough 
esme l&udxn, and even Prussian officers, 
and many common soldiers, to tlie iron grate 
before the window, .and expressed tbe’r plea¬ 
sure at his escape, 'lliere was a much grekter 
interest Ihown towards him than to any one 
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of bia coIU^'adea who had suffiyed earlier. 
Au old scrgeiiut told lue that there had been 
much stirring amongst the common soldiers 
iu the barracks, who lihod mv husband, ^r 
his having behaved so well' ,'towu;da his 
soldiers of the garrisoo of EaSbadt, and that 
they had been much discontented with, thp 
sentence of death. He said to me that on 
tlie evening before, at toe time fixed for the 
execution, the crown of the Inain rampai’t 
haii been crowded with more than a thou¬ 
sand soldiers, notwithstanding that the being 
tiiere in that way was forbidden under a 
threat of five days^imprisonment. He spoke 
very mysteriously, and I did not quite under¬ 
stand ai what lie was aiming wilii his hint?. 
]Sly good kind hostess sent a very good 
dinner and beautiful fruit, and Otto fell 
to with very much good-will. How happy I 
was to see him eat so heartily again! 

Momlay, 17ll» September. The command¬ 
ant gave me yesterday a ticket for the fort 
and garrison, and the Prussian captain of the 
guard was so kind as to give it me back 
again, and even to permit me, upon his own 
responsibility, to stay till the morrow with 
my Imsbaud. 

Early iu the morning there came to our 
window the jirisoner who liad been brought 
on the jirevious afternoon into a little build- 
iug o]>]«).site our den, and separated from 
it only 1^ a narrow yard. The sentries 
were very gooil, and permitted him to 
speak to ns, althoiigii it was agp.inst their 

orders. He was a Bai-ou von B-, who 

liad, before the revolution, been a Pnissiau 
firsi-lieutenant in Cologne, but left the 
service, hly imsbaud bad procured him toe 
command of a bataliiuii in his own regiment, 
but lie tiecanie ill, and was forced to remain 
iu Heidelberg. When the Prussians occu¬ 
pied that town, he was so imprudent as to 
give himself up to them as a prisoner of 
wax*. Having a fever, he was unable to 
fly. How pale and wretched he looked! 
How^ excited ho was, and how cast down at 
the same time ! Pour’ weeks ago they had 
declared .'tgainst him the sentence of death, 
and he was awaiting then the ratitication of 
it from Berlin! The Prussian authorities 
were very bitter against prisoners who had 
foiiuerly served in the Prussian army, and 
most idtler against otTicers; therefore the 
])oor sick man was put into one of the most 
gloomy and uuhealthy casemates ; wher-e he 
was left quite alone. By the humanity of a 
Baden lieutenant who had care over the 
prisoners of this fort, however, he at last had 
a few comforts allowed him, and was moved 
to a more healthy place. Glad to see Otto 
awain, and speak to him, he heartily partook 
of my joy. 

In tlie afternoon he was removed to A 
better prison. He gave me a letter for fata 
brother which I volunteered to take ;care o£ 
iP-tew days afterw'ards this friend of ours 
was shot. • * 


His place was filled by Mr. T., <who had 
been chairman of toe artisan-xmion iu Co¬ 
logne. This was a brave, high-spirited young 
man, who ha^ preserved his courage. He was 
one of the truest followers of my husband, 
who became aci^^inted wito him in Stras¬ 
bourg. He also h«d been sentenced to death, 
and was waiting for the ratification from 
Berlin. At first, he smd to me, it was an 
ugly feeing, when the soldiers iu toe morn¬ 
ing opened the door of his prison ; then he 
thought always, “ They are coming to bring 
me out. But now,” he said, “ I am used to 
it; and I care not what may come ; but I 
must not tbjnk of my bride,! After having 
searched for me everywhere she has been 
here, but was not allowed to see me.” He - 
said this in a careless tone, but thei^ was a 
quivering in his voice that I could well under¬ 
stand. 

Mr. T. commanded toe battalion of Baron 
B., when that gentleman became ill. The 
soldiers of this v oiks wchs battalion being 
most of them inhabitants of Mannheim, 
stayed in their town when my husband left it, 
and dispersed. Mr. T., riding quite alone on 
the road lowai'ds Heidelberg, to j'ejoin tlie 
revolutionary army, was caught in a hollow 
way by the peasants of a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage, who thought they would win the good 
opinion of tl»e Prussians, by presenting to 
them, when they came, a revolutionary officer 
as a prisoner. This happened iu the first 
days after the entry of the Prussians into 
Baden, when they were very mubh excited 
against tlie rebels. The cuirassiers who trans¬ 
ported T. to Heidelberg, dealt very barbar¬ 
ously with him. . Fellei*ed hand and foot 
with a heavy iron chain, lie must needs go at 
the same pace with ilic horses ; and, when he 
flagged, they drove him on with the points of 
Jheir swords. .Even passing foot-soJ<liers 
could not refrain from abusing him by 
words and blows; and, when he aiTived at last 
at Heidelberg, his body was beaten brown 
and blue, and the blood trickled'from it. On ' 
his head alone he had seven woumis, and the 
blood so flowed over his face, that he could 
not see. Officers to whom he complained of 
the rudeness of toe soldiers, said to him, 

“ that toe soldiers must have toeir fun also.” 
He was lodged iu a very miserajile prison, 
whence, scarcely recovered from nis woumls, 
ho was brought to Bastadt, and shut up in 
one of tlie most uuhealthy dungeons tliey 
could find. 

The sentries being very reaaomible, be and 
my husband talked all day about the revolu¬ 
tion. If au officer came near, the sentry 
always mve us warning, and we separated. 

Tuesday, I8to September. Otto is contented 
with his situation, notwithstanding the dam]) 
straw and thidk water-dropping walls of his 
prison. My company ana the good things 
sent every day by my kind hostess, are very 
thankfully accepted by him. How hard is 
toe lot of toe poor prisoner's, who are glad 
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NOBODY, SOMEBODY, AND EVERY* Nobodywaa shown within these few weeks to j 

BODY. * have occasioned intolerable misery and loss 

The power of Nobody is becoming so enor- in the late war, and to have incnri'ed a vast 
moiis in England, and he alone is responsible amount of. guilt in bringing to pass results 
for so many proeeetlings, both in the way of which all morally sane persons can under- | 
commission and omission; he has so much to stand to be fraught with &tal consequences, 
answer for, and is so constantly called to far beyond present calculation, this cosy 
account; that a few remarks upon him may course of proceeding was the course pursued, 
not be ill-timed. My Lord, rnteut upon establishing the respon- I 

The hand which- this surprising person sibilifcy of Nobo<ly, walked into court, as he 
had in the late war is amazing to consider, would walk into a ball-room; and My Lord’s , 

It was he who left the tents behind, who left i friemis and admirers toadied and fawned 
the baguage behind, who chose the worst upon him in court, as they would toady him 
possible ground for encampments, who pro- and fawn upou him in the other assembly. My 
vided no means of transport, who killed the Lord carried his head very high, and took v 
horses, who paralysed the commissariat, who a mighty great tone with the common people; 
knew notiling of the bnmness he professed to and there vras no question as to anything My 
know and monopolised, who decimated the Lord did or said, and Nobody got trium- 
English armv. It was Nobody who gave out phantly fixed. Ignorance enough and incom- i 
! the famous uiiroasted coffee, it was Nobody who potency enough to bring any conntiy tluit , 
j made Die hospitals more horrible than Ian-1 the world has ever seen to defeat and j 
I guage can describe, it was Nobody who oc- ^ shame, and to lay any head that ever was in 
! casif’med sill the dire confusion of Balaklava' it low, were proved beyond question; but, ■ 

i harbor, it was even Nobody who ordered the My Lord cried, “ On Nobody’s eyes be it! ” 

I fatal Balaklava cavalry charge. The non- and My Lo^’s impaneled chorus cried, I 

I relief of Kai’s was the work of NoboJj’, and “ There is no impostor but Nobody; on him 

i Nobptiy lias justly and severely suffered for be the shame and blame J ” j 

that infamous transaction. ,, Surely, this is a rather wonderful state of | 

I It is difficult for the mind to span the, things to be realising itself so long after j 
! career of Nobody. The sphere of action 1 tho L'lood, in such a country as England. 

, opened to this womlcrful person, so enlarges Surely, it suggests to us with some force, that 
* every day, that the limited faculties of wlierever this ubiquitous Nobody is, there i 
Anybody are too weak to compass it. mischief is and there danger ia. For, it is 
Yet, the nature of the last tribunal ex-; especially to be borne in mind that wherever 
pressly appointed for the detection and | failure is accomplished, there Nobody j 
punishment of Nobody may, as a part of i lurks. With success, he has nothing to do. ] 
his stupendous history, be glanced at That is Everybody’s business, and all 
without winking. manner of improbable people will iuvari- 

At the Old Bailey, when a person under ably be found at tho bottom of it. But, ' 
strong suspicion of rnal-practices is tried, it I it is the great_ feature of the present epoch 
is the custom (the rather as the strong sus-1 that all public disaster ^ in tho United 
piciou has been found, by a previous enquiry,' Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is , 
to exist), to conduct the trial on stringent aMuredly, and to a dead certainty, Nobody’s i 

f rinclples, and to confide it to impartial htiiids. work. ^ ^ i 

t has not yet become the practice of the We hav^ it is not to be denied, pnuishc-l j 

criminal, or even of the dvU eourts—^bnt Nobody, with exemjdary rigor. We have, as a 
they, indeed, are constituted for the punish- n,ation, allow^ (mrsSlves to be deluded by no 
ment of Somebody—to invite the prisoner’s influences or insolences of office or rank, but i 
or defendant’s friends to talk the matter over | have dealt with Nobody in a spirit of equal 
with him in a cosy,*tea-and-muffiu sort of! and nucompromising justice that Las moved 
wav. and make out a) verdict together, that ■ the admiration of Die worlds I have had 
ftiair be wliat a deposed iron king called; some opportunities of remarking, out of 

making things "pleasant." But, \ftiea; England, the impression made on other - 
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peoples by the stem Saxon spirit with which, 
Oie default proved affld the wrong done, we 
have track^ down and punished the de- 
. hiulter and wrong-doer. And^I do here 
declare my solemn belief, founded on much 
I have seen, that the remembrance of 
our frightful failures within the last three 
years, and of our retaliation upon Nobody, 
will be more vivid and potent in Europe 
(mayhap in Asia, too, and in America) 
fot years upon years to come than all 
OUT successes since the days of the Spanish 
{ Armada. 

In civil matters we have Nobody equally 
!i active. When a civil offi(« breaks down, the 
break-down is sure to be in Nobody’s depart¬ 
ment, I entreat on my reader, dubious of 
this proposition, to wait until the next 
break-down (the reader is certain not to 
have to wait long), and to observe, whe¬ 
ther or no, it is in Nobody’s depart- 
1 nient. A dispatch of the greatest moment is 
ji sent to a minister abroad, at a most important 

1 , crisis; Nobody reads it. British suWeets 
|i ai’e affronted in a foreign teiritory ; Nobody 
i| interferes. Our own loyal fellow-subjects, 

1 a few thonsaud mites away, want to ex- 
i! change political, commercial, and domestic 

I intelligence with us; Nobody stops the 
;l mail. The government, with ;di its mighty 
means and appliances, is invariably beaten 
il and outstripped by private enterprise ; which 
< wp all know to be Notudy’s fault. Something 
i will be the national death of ns, some day ; 

I and who can doubt that Nobody will be 
i brought in Guilty ? 

Now, might it not be well, if it were only 
for the uoveltv of the experiment, to tiy 
’ Somebody a little? Eeserving Nobody for 
statues, and stars and garters, and batons, 
and places and pensions without duties, 
what if we were to try Somebody for real 

1 work J More than tliat, what if we were td 

1 punish Somebody with a most inflexible and 
’ grim severity, when we caught him pompously 
i undertaking in holiday-time to do work, and 
' found him, when the working-time came, 

■ altogether unable to do it ? 

Where do I, as an Englishman, want 

1 Somebody? Before high Heaven, I want 
' him everywhere ! I look round the whole 
dull and I want Somebody to do 

work while the Brazen Head, already hoarse 
wrjth crying “ Time is ! ” passes into the 
second warning, “ Time was! ” I don’t 
j want Somebody to let off Parliamentary 
'I penny crackers against evils that need to be 
t| stormed by the thunderbolts of Jove. I don’t 
want Somebody to sustain, for Parliamentary 

1 and Club entertidnmeut, and by the desire 
1: of several persons of distinction, the character 

li of a light old gentleman, or a faat old gentle- 
1 man, or a debating old ^tleman, or a dandy 
' old gentlenjan, or a free-and-easy old gentle- 
mai^ or a cajptal old gentleman oonstdering 
his years. I want Somebody to be clever in 
doing the husiness, not clever in evading it. 

C 

The more clever he is in the latter quality 
(which has been the making of Nobody), the 
W’orse I hold it to be for me and my children 
and for ail men and their children. I want 
Somebody who shall be no .fiction; but a 
capable, goc^ determined workman. For, it 
seems to me that from the moment when I 
accept Anybody in a high place, whose func¬ 
tion in that place is to exchange winks with 
me instead of doing the serions deeds that 
belong to it, I set afloat a system of false 
pretence and general swindling, the taint of 
which soon begins to manifest itself in 
every department of life, from Newgate 
to the Court of Bankruptcy, and thence 
to the highest Court of Appeal. For 
this reason, above all others, I want to 
see the working Somebody in every re¬ 
sponsible position which the winking Some¬ 
body and Nobody now monopolise between 
them. 

And tills brings me back to Nobody; to 
the great irresponsible, guilty, wicked, blind 
giant of this time. 0 friends, countrymen, 
and lovers, look at that carcase smelling 
strung of prussic acid, (drunk out of a silver 
milKpot, which was a part of the plunder, or 
as the less pernicious thieves call it, the 
swag), cumbering Hampstead Heath by 
London town! Think of the history of 
which that abomination is at once the begin¬ 
ning and the end ; of the dark social scenes 
daguerreotyped in it; and of the Lordship of 
your Trcasuiy to which Nobody, driving a 
shameful bargain, raised this creature when 
he was alive. Follow the whole story, and 
finish by listening to the parliiimentary 
lawyers as they tell you that Nobody knows 
anything about it; that Nobody is entitled 
(from the attorney point of view) to believe 
that there ever was such a business at 
all; tliat Nobody can be allowed to de¬ 
mand, for decency’s sake, the swift expulsion 
from the lawmaking body of the surviving 
instrument in the heap of crime; that sucli 
expulsion is, in a word, just Nobody’s business, 
and must at present be constitutionally left 
to Nobody to do. 

There is a great fire raging in the land, 
and—by all the polite precedents and pi-e- 
Bcriptions !—you shall leave it to Nobody to 
put it out with a squirt, expected home in 
a year or so. There are inundations bursting 
on the valleys, and—by the same precedents 
and prescriptions!—^you shall trust to No¬ 
body to bale the water out with a bottom¬ 
less tin kettle. Nobody being responsible .to 
you for his perfect success in these little 
feats, and you confiding in him, you shall go 
to Heaven. Ask for Somebody in his stead, 
and you shall go in quite the contrary di¬ 
rection. 

And ye^ for the sake of Everybody, give 
me ^mebody ! 1 raqie my voice in the wil¬ 
derness for Somebody. My heart, as tlie 
ballad says, is sore for Somebody. Nobody 
bM done more harm in this single generation 
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than Everybody lan mend in ten generatione. 
Come, responsible Somebody; accountable 
Blockhead, come! 


BEATING AGAINST THE BARS. 

I HAVB told in two sketches preceding this 
how, as a leader in the Baden revolution 
after the surrender of Rastadt, I became 
subject to the power of thelSrand Duke and 
the Prince of Prussia ; how I was imprisoned 
in the fortress, tried by court-martial, sen¬ 
tenced to be shot,—^but not shot, because in 
the court that sentenced me there was one 
dissentient judge.* My sentence was changed 
to ten years in the house of correction; whicli 
seemed worse than death. 

On the railway journey to my prison I had 
still some insults to suffer from young 
Prussian officers. At the station in Carls- 
ruhe stood a great many gentlemen in white 
neckcloths, who probably came from a court 
dinner, and wished to enjoy thf sight of a 
rebel in chains. “There are C. and his wife 
in that carriage,” said one, and they all came 
and stared at me ; but they saw no fetters. 
I sat among soldiers who behaved in a most 
friendly manner. There was nothing more 
melodramatic than the grief of my poor wife, 
holding my hand as she had done all the way. 
It was almost dusk when we arrived at 
BnichsaL With a heavy heart I took leave 
of my true wife, and was conducted in the 
midst of soldiers through the town. The 
corporal of the escort did not know the 
locality; and the inhabitants, having more 
sympathy with conquered than with con¬ 
queror, took little pains to show where 
the house of correction was. After much 
erring to and fro we left the town by another 
gate, and reached a gloomy castellated! 
building. We stopped at an iron grating in, 
the wall. 

“ More than ten years i ” asked the warder. 

“ No.” 

“You are wrong then,” and he directed 
the way to the old house of correction. That 
was the first glimMe of my dungeon—the 
model prison on the separate and solitary 

S ^'stem—in which six years of my period of 
urauce were spent. ^ 

I had a fellow-sufferer on that first night 
in an artilleryman of Rastadt, who was taken 
with me into the guard-room of the old 
house, where two old people in light gray 
uniforms—gaolers on duty—received ns, and 
led us to the presence of the governor. That 
officer gave a receipt for us to the corporal, 
and sent us for the night to the reception- 
room. My blood tingled when my whole 
person was handled and searched But a 
peace-offering came in the shape of a 
supper of broth, .wluch seemed to be com¬ 
posed of bad grease and potatoes, very much 
praised by the gaolers. 


*See pages eennty-five and one hundred uul Idr^ of 
the present volume. * 


Not liaving been undressed for a long tiiiii& 
and having slept only on damp straw, I 
recejyed the coarse but cleanly bed ill the 
rCception^oom as a great luxuiy. At about 
nine o’clock next morning 1 was taken to the 
governor, a worthy man, who was unable to 
hide his resentment at the cruelty of the Prus¬ 
sians, in biiflieting upon ageutlemau the punish¬ 
ment ^of thieves. He prepared me for the 
ceremony of the'prison toilette. On this repre¬ 
sentation, he said, Major M. and Captain S., 
who were his prisoners, received back their 
own clothes; but the Prassians, having heard 
of it, instantly remonstrated, and be was daily 
expecting or(lers to put them again into con¬ 
victs’ uniform. Carried off to the w.itch- 
room by a thickset gaoler—who had a harsh 
manner but was not an unkindly man—my 
beard was swept off by the razor, my hair was 
cropped by a prisoner, who danced ubout me 
like an imp while he was snipping and shear¬ 
ing ; then, when he had made my head look 
like a shoe-brush, he leapt away. I was 
ordered to undress and put on the convict’s 
uniform, which lay upon a bench ready to my 
haini. There was a pair of stockiugs coming 
high over the knee, and made of thick hemp- 
twine, hard as a grater ; there was an ascetic 
shirt, large enough to be taken for a carter's 
froel^ made of the coarsest hemp linen, that 
felt upon the skin as if there had been woven 
into it a bundle of toothpicks. This gar¬ 
ment being quite new, and never having 
touched water, was so stiff aud hard, that 
after au hour’s wearing, it had scoured the 
akin of my whole body, till I seemed to wear 
a shirt of Nessua. The trousers were of the 
coarsest kind of hemp trellis, and the j.acket 
of the same material. 1 thrust m;^ arm in it 
too fast, and scraped a piece of the skin from my 
knuckles. The waistcoat aud neckcloth were 
of like material, dyed with a bad blue. After 
I had put ou a little hempen cap I thought 
the business concluded. But there lay on the 
form something else that was to belong to 
me. It looked like a sheet of gi-ay paste¬ 
board, but a red line running through it 
satisfied me that it was a tissue. I took it in 
my hand and unfolded it with difficulty. Zt 
waa BO stiff that it retained every form into 
which it was bent. I could not make out 
what this was, and asked its use; the gaoler 
who had been amused at my perplexity 
informed me that it was my pocket-haudker- 
chief. The prisoners, I found, put these haud- 
kerohlefi] in water, and tiGien beat them with 
stones until it becomes possible to use them. 
There were next given to me a pair of very 
rough pe.^.ant shoes, a little wooden tablet 
with my number painted upon it, a small horn 
comb, and a towel. 

I was then taken into the wool saloon, 
which was to be my future scene of labour. 
Ihirt^ prisoners were at work, picking aud 
spinning the wool, which filled the room- 
otherwise spacious and reasonably cheerful 
—^with a f^^id odour. The stillneas, only 
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distarbed the peculiar rattlins of the large held back the tears ; now; I hid my head 
TTOol epinning-wheela*; the repmsive faces of uuder the blanket, and wej^ like a child, 
many of my new comrades; the whole Jiouse- At half-past four in the morning we were 
of-correction atmosphere, made, qVjivering y«*t awakened by the ringing of a bell. Every- 
under the impression of the toilette, a very body rose, and made his ned and his toilette, 
strong impression upon my mind. Every- The latter was a curious proceeding; for it 
thing whirled before my eyes. was a toilette without glasses, basins, tooth- 

By-and-by I recovered, and cbuld look brushes, or even soap. The washing apparatus 
I about. They had not, ou that dipt day, for these forty people consisted simply in one 
given me any work. One of the convicts tub of water ahd an empty tub, togetlier with 
attracted m^ with noble features and a high, a small tin drinking-cup. Since, for the whole 
beautiful forehead. It was Dr. K. of Heidel- business, to forty persons, only a few minutes 
terg, spinning wool with the earnest mien of were allowed, our ablutions were always veiy 
on old Bomau senator. His neighbour to incomplete. 

the right looked like a student; but he was After a pnayer simken by a gaoler, the 
an incendiary. workroom was opened, and we began our 

Near a spinning-wheel at the opposite side Labonr by tlie help of dim oil-ligiits. I 
there stood a young man like a Theseus, was ordered attend a large spinning- 
with long-lashed eyes, and a mouth delicate wheel, and received a quantity of wool to 
as that of a girl; it was a young student of convert into thread. One of the work- 
medicine from Mayence. He iiad been only masters showed rne how to proceed, and I 
three days in Baden, and, being ill while began my task. When my wtieel got en- 
there, had never seen a fight, or carried tangled, my neighbour to the riglit came and 
I arms. Intending to return to Mayence, he put it in order, without speaking a word, 
passed Heidelberg, and there he was arrested This was a young Italian, who, in animated 
by a clever gendarme, who sagaciously con- dispute, had thrust his knife into the body of a , 

eluded that the perfectly new cap he wore i Baden subject I could see how excitable he 

must have replaced quite recently the hat of • was. His blood was always in extraordinary ! 

a rebel. Young E. had indeed belonged to a motion, and when he came to help me he j 

I patriotic corps which was formed in his native blushed like a girl. | 

town, but had dispersed before it reached My neighbour to the left was a venerable > 

Baden. He was sentenced to imprisonment old poacher, who sometimes offered me i 

for ten years, like myself. After two years stealthy pinches from his little bark snuff- 1 

I of punishment, he obtained pardon. His box ; and I could not find it in my heart to j 

' pareuts and rriations being well off, spared refuse this little kindness. Tlie director bad | 

no money, and applied it in the right direc- taken care to place me betwixt the two most j 

tions. honest knaves of his collection. Generally^ I 

In the afternoon, we were pennitted to the common criminal felt that the political 
I walk for half an hour in the yard. During offenders did not belong to their set. Thev 

this time I became acquainted by sight with forbore to show any intimacy ; although all 
I many of my fellow patriots. Thousiuids of wore the same dress, and did the same work, 
ij them still languished in the casemates; where’I If any one of us spoke to them, they were 
j they were perishing by hundreds, neglected {(leased, ami showed their acknowledgments 
and forlorn. The governmentof Baden showed by many little services, 
j BO little concern in coming to a sireedy end Before the breakfast, half loaves of very [ 

I with the examinations, that only three judges coarse black bread were brought in bjwkets, 

were appointed to this business in Eastadt; and, wlieu tbe gaoler called a natn6, eacli of 
wliere no less than five thousand six hnndred | us went forth to fetch one. In the first 
accused men were held in durance. { days, I was always struck by my name as by 

At seven o’clock we had oar supper. It'a dagger-thrust. Tbe bread was very bad, 
consisted of a pint chopin of soup made of: for it was mixed with common field-bcuii 
water,%'^eiy mouldy black bread, and less; mesd; but it was not sate to complain -too 
than half an ounce of a detestable fat, called! loudly; a few common crimiuals who had 
smear; generally used for the greasing of ear-' done so having been punished. None being 
riage-wiieels. This horrible soup was not permitted to have knives, every one that de- 
seldotu given thrice a day—for breakfast, sired to cut a bit of bread (one pound and a 
dinner, and supper. After supper, we pro- half was the daily allowance) had to go to one 
ceeded directly to the bedroom; in which of the pillars, against which a blunt knife 
there might have been some forty beds, hung by a short chain. 

After the gaoler bad said prayera for ns all, The dinner at twelve o’clock consisted of a 
he locked the door and went away. He could chopin of soup and a chopin of potatoes; 
always look into the room by a wicket, where lentils, peas, or another vegetable ; meat was 
lights were burning all night. given only twice a week, fobr ounces at a time. 

I bad managed to have my bed at the ude Ou the Saturday came a gaoler, aud asked 
of Dr. K., with nobody on the other side. K. which of ns desired to write a letter, d v^^is 
»had a mind to talk; but this was impossible of that number, for I had promised to my 
tome. During all the day I chad forcibly i wife to '^ite to her as soon as possitde. 
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On Sunday -we rose at half-past five o'clocki 
and had no work- to do. We attended 
divine service in a long saloon, arranged like 
a church. In the afternoon, such of ns as 
would write letters went to the guard-room. 
There, accordingly I sat, mixed with the 
refuse of human society, to write to my dear 
wife; whose name I would have thought sul¬ 
lied if spoken before them. ^ 

There was in Bruchsal a railway officer 
who had absconded with six thousand fiorins. 
Alter having spent the money he came back, 
lie had his own clothes and his own room in 
the prison with many comforts, and was oc¬ 
cupied with keeping the books of the manage¬ 
ment. A fraudulent watchmaker or jeweller 
worked on his own account in his own room ; 
and such examples were by no means nire 
ones. This could not be through fraud or 
negligence in the director; for the prisons, 
were visited every month by the members of | 
the miuislry. If criminals of this kind have 
a claim to milder ti-eatment,how much greater 
claim had we, who became for the mosc part 
■criminals from motives which should be the 
strength and not the weakness of a State 1 
i But after a time we obtained, through the 
I representations that we made, much relaxa¬ 
tion of the prison discipline. Yet, scarcely 
had we learnt to appreciate the bettering of 
■our condition, when there happened to me 
a new trouble. 

On Sunday, the thirtieth of September, a 
taveni-keeper of Bruchsal, involved in the 
revolution, was delivered in to our establish¬ 
ment. He was popular in Bruchsal, and 
in the afternoon about a hundred young fel¬ 
lows assembled in the town, and boasted they 
would free the prisoncra. It was mere hec- 
} toring ; but the Prussians and their obedient 
j servants in Carlsruhe seized on this pretext 
i to aggi'avate the punishment of certain of 
i their enemies. Consequently, in the aftcr- 
i noon of the second of October live of us were 
called to the director, 'who received ns witli 
much agitation. He told us that he had re¬ 
ceived oi-dcrs to send us immediately to the 
new model prison—the terrible cellular peni¬ 
tentiary. 

A detachment of Nas-sau soldiers trans¬ 
ported us in our slavtt-gear through the 
whole town, where many a pitying girl’s 
eye met ours as we passed. The gaolers 
liad told ns many times of the new prison 
to which we were going; and with other 
things, that the prisoners there were obliged 
to wear visors. 

We arrived; we entered. We were Inrought 
into a preparatory cell ; where we studied 
with dismay the regulations of the house, 
llien we were sep.-u'jited, and I w.as led 
into a cell towards the north ; where 1 was to 
live for years, away from other men, always 
alone. I lost even my human name, and 
hj^caiun number two hundred and seventy- 
eight, enclosed within four bai-e walls, in a 
space four yards by six, under a cefiiug lil& a 


ooSin-lid. My little iron bed was chained 
against the walk In one corner there was a 
little open cupboard with a pitcher, a table, 
a board, beth fixed on the wail—^nd that 
was all. Of the whole prison it is enou^ to 
say that it is a costly massive structure con¬ 
trived on tlie principle of that at Pentonvillei 
It had lAt long been finished—indeed was 
not wholly finished—^when I entered it. But 
of my pale yellow cell there are some things 
that I must narrate, 

The floor in tlxe Bruchsal cells is covered 
with little square tiles, so soft that the pi’i- 
Boners sweep from them every morning more 
than a pint of the finest brick-dust, which 
peueti'ates everywhere, and of course gets 
into the lungs. To make this worse, the 
shoes of the prisoners are thick-set with 
large nails. Of late these shoes have been 
abolished, and a few of the floors have been 
! painted with linseed oil; but this costs for 
every cell about two shilUngs, and the Baden 
government is not easily induced to expend 
so much on the mere hemth of prisoners. 

Beneath the ceiling in one of the longer 
walls, a square hole is placed, through which 
comes in the hot air in the winter: corre¬ 
sponding to it is another such hole on the o{)- 
poaite side, but near the floor, intended to 
take bad air out. The theory of this heat¬ 
ing and airing may be very good; but the 
practice proves very deficient. The open¬ 
ings work very often more after their own { 
mind than after that of the inventor, one ji 
filling the cell with cold air, and the other j I 
spouting smoke. ! 

The heating with hot air, the penetrating | 
brick-dust, the bad water, and the draught 
always felt in the cell so strongly that the 
Jiair of the prisoner is moved by the wind 
even in bed, are the greatest calamities iuci- 
•dent to prison life at Bruchsal from ai-chitec- 
tural reasons. It is a fact, that every plant 
dies in one of these cells after a short time, 
even in summer, and that a bird rai-ely will 
outlive a winter. Hot air is excellent for 
large halls in which people assemble now 
and then for a few hours; but it is mur¬ 
derous in such small closets. I will not 
dwell upon the decomposition of the au‘ by 
this manner of beating, but only speak 
of the dryness produced by it. Every thing 
in the cell is dried to the utmost. The win¬ 
dow-frames—whichgftre of wood instead of 
cast-iron—are so much shrunk, that they let 
the draughts in ireely, and with doors it is 
the same. A cloth saturated with water dries 
in a few minutes ; and it is evident, that this 
dry air must operate in a like manner on the 
' body of the prisoners. 1 leave it to physicians 
to tell what must be the consequence of ex¬ 
posure to this dry heat when combined as a ' 
state of snfTering with bad and insufficieut 
food. Hot air tills only half the cell; the breast 
smd head of the prisoner are swimming in it, 
whilst the other Wf of the man moves in a ■ 
cold current, The water comes firom the hills 
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at the foot of 'whioh the prison is situated, 
and is led to every Moiy by a conduit, which i 
is very much adjjiired, but which has only 
the fault of being always out of ^rder. lu 
winter the pipes are frozen for mouths, and 
in Bununerj the water is dried up, or the 
. pipes are subject to repair. On many a hot 
summer's day we had no water at alff More¬ 
over, the water itself is bad; a few dmps of 
vitriol put into a pint of it will produce a 
thick precipitate of plaster. If I diu-ed to 
drink only a mouthful of it during the 
night, it always produced colic and diarrhoea. 

The dress of the prisoners is the same as 
that of the old house of correction, with the 
exception of the head-dress. This consists 
here of a skull-oap of blue woollen cloth, to 
which is attached a very large visor, which 
covers the whole face, and in which are cut 
two holes to see through. This horrible cap 
must be worn always when the prisoner is 
I not locked in his cell. When in the yard, the 
prisoners must be always fifteen paces dis- 
; tant from each other; and, if two of them 
meet by chance, this regulation causes a great 
i embarrassment. The greatest crime in this 
i prison is that two prisoners should speak to 
one anotlter, or endeavour to communicate 
I by any other means. 

' In every wing were employed five or 
i six turnkeys, called at Bruclisal overseers, 
i That one under whose care the directors very 
! considerately placed me, was the best and 
I most courteous in the house. It w'as indeed 
j a comfort to me to be under the orders of 
i this man; w’ho behaved with the utmost 
ij delicacy. He was an old soldier, and blushed 
! all over when he was compelled liy his duty 
I to show me how to use the spinning-wheel 
I placed in my cell. 

I have not space for an account of the 
routine of model prison life. The meat of 
the model dinner was allowed only upon 
alternate days, and the allowance tlien was 
■! two ounces of boiled beef! For breakfast, 
diunei-, and supper together, government at 
that time paia to the managers daily a 
! penny three-farthings; from which, provision 
I was to be made not only for all the prisoners 
; consumed, but also Ibr servants’ wages. 
Nevertheless, the woman who theu was 
manago(;'nifide money by the contract. 

When I had been only two days in the 
i house I was brought bj^the head overseer 
into his room, where 1 found my wife, my 
mother, and my only sister. The latter had 
I come from the Prussian frontier. I had not 
i‘ seen her for twenty-seven years, and she had 
bedome a grandmother in that time. My 
I mother I saw then for the last time. The 
expression of my poor wife’s face in looking 
' Tat me rent my heart. She had not seen me 
] yet in my base dress, disfigured by the 
1 scissors and the razor. We thought this 

! meeting a very sad one, and my situation as 
{ bad as possible : but in a few years later what 
j would we not have given even^for such a 


meeting ? Only one visit in the month is 
! permitted to the prisoner. It must be in the 
presence of an overseer and only of half- 
an-hour’s duration. 

When ray wife was in Brucbsal she spoke 
to the director, and he proposed to the 
Council of Control severm favours to bo 
allowed to me; and, in consequence of this, I 
was permitted tq wear woollen drawers ; to 
shave myself; to have in my cell portraits 
and other not offensive pictures; to have , 
flowers, even in pots, and to paint in oil; 
after having done half a day's work for tlie 
administration. The leave to paint in oil and 
to have flower%waa of an immense value to 
me, and I became so cheerful with my occu* { 
patiou that my ovemeer was quite astonished. | 

When the director of all the prisons ■ 
in Baden made me a visit, I asked leave of 
him to have my own lamps, instead of the 
smoking kitchen lamps then used, which 1 
detested. But even he dared not to grant 
such an immense boon on his own resjwn- 
sibility, and was obliged to bring this im¬ 
portant concern before the ministry; by whom 
it was allowed. 

But all this was to be changed very soon for 

the worse. When CaptainS-fled from the 

old house of correctiou by help of his sister, i 
who visited him; and who was, as was said, 
supported by tho bribed head-overseer, i 
all correspondence with our families and ; 
friends was prohibitetl, and their visits 
also were disallowed until the completion 
of the model parlour. Most of tlic favours 
granted to political prisoners by the Council 
of Control were annulled, and a reproof given j 
to them into the bargaiu. They prohibited j 
especially my painting in oil, because it was ! 
said to be against the seriousness of the 
place; but tliey permitted me to paint in I 
, water-colours, 1 never understood why 
water-colour painting was judged to be more 
serious than work in oil. I 

The Prussians, especially the officers, be- | 
haved as if they had conquered Baden. Tlieir ; 
insolent and despotic manners were not liked ! 
at all, even by the Baden ofiicei-s who had re- | 
mained faithful to the old government. { 
These had been living for many years under i 
a constitution, and were shocked by Prussian | 
tyranny. Besides, North German sharpness 
very seldom agrees with South German bon- 
hommie. 

Prisoners who never see for years a green 
tree or field are very excusable if they ti^ to 
find means to get a stealthy peep out of their 
windows. So doing is forbidden, and if de¬ 
tected is punished. The Prassian sentries 
would have done well to report against such 
trespassers } Imt they had received order's to 
fire at them. Almost every day shots were 
heard in the court-yard, and many of tho 
prisoners had narrow escapes. Of course 
the political convicts were very much shqcked 
by such severity, and the belter part among | 
the ofiicerac of the house were shocked also. \ 

• 
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Complaints were withoiit pnrpose; on the 
contrary, tlie soldiers were praisetl by their 
officers, and it was only regretted that not 
one of these democrats was hit. Sometimes 
I saw the sentries hid behind some wood 
watching tlie window with their mnskets 
ready, as if they were sportsmen stalking 
deer. Once I heard the report of a musket 
very near mo, a cry, and then,the tramping of 
many people, who seemed to be carrying a 
heavy burden, I afterwards was told, it 
was a poor prisoner employed to whitewash 
a cell. He was just about to replace the 
window, standing upon a step, when be was 
spied by a sentry and shot* through the 
breast. The poor fellow had yet strength 
enough to descend the steps, and to set aside 
the window which he held in both his hands. 
Then he fell down, and died a few days after¬ 
wards. This atrocity was inexcusable, inas¬ 
much as the sentry had been warned not 
to hre at prisoners who worked as masons 
in the cells. 

This was not all onr trouble. The sentries 
running up and down the courtyard, near and 
under the windows of the cells, used to call 
to one another in the night. Becoming aware 
that this calling vexed the prisoners, who 
were .awakened by it, the sentries amused 
themselves by shouting all night,and as loudly 
•as they could to the greatest vexation of us 
all. One night they did so in such a manner 
that the house w.a8 roused. They roared like 
m.'tdineu, animated to do so by a lieutenant 
who had just been visiting the guards. 
Several of tlie prisoners clambered to the 
windows, and one of the sentries shot at them 
without effect. At the same time I heard 
one of the prisoners angrily exclaim against 
the man who fired. 

On the day following when all the highest 
officers of the prison had left for their dinner, i 
and only the newly made head-overseers were 
present, there appeared in the establishment 
the Prussian military officer in oommand, ac¬ 
companied by several officers, corporals, and 
a patrol with loaded muskets; two corporals 
had sticks in their li.ands. Major Von £. 
demanded, from the head overseer, the de¬ 
livery of the inmates of three cells he pointed- 
out, and whom he aecused of having, on the 
previous night, insulted the sentries. The 
head overseer was perplexed, and did as the 
major oi-dered. By the noise in the court¬ 
yard the prisoners were attracted to the 
windows, in spite of the danger. The major, 
seeing this, invited them to come all to their 
windows, and see what he was about to do. 

Three of the prisoners were then brought 
into the court-yard and barbarously canea in 
presence of the major and hie enite. When 
the major after this heroic deed passed 
beneath my cell, I heard a laugh and my 
name : probably one of the officera i-egretted 

3 [iat I bad not been one of the receivers of a 
rubbing. The director resented this in- 
I firaction of his authority, and complained of 


it to hie ministry in the most energetic 
manner. The result was that he was sud¬ 
denly dismissed on the next excuse that' I 
could be mot with. 

That head overaeer, who delivered the 1 
prisoners to the major, was a living raementO' 
of the tact of the Badish ministry. He had 
been a Badish iietiteuant in the year eighteen, 
hnndr^ and forty-eight, and was, in eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, chosen captain. As 
such he participated in the. revolution, and 
was present at most of the fights. Moreover ; i 
he had good connections; and, when he was ! 
examined, be said that he had been forced by [ 
the soldiers to stay with his regiment. He , 
was not only acquitted, but was placed as bead 11 
overseer iu a house of correction, where be ; j 
was the superior of comrades and soldiers, 
with whom he had shared in the same crime. 
This man was neither a spy nor a bad man ^ | 

I did not grudge him his good berth, but it 
was base to place him iu it. 

When my first overseer received promo¬ 
tion 1 w.os removed to another cell, wliere I j 
had many overseers at hand, who did all they ' 
could for money, and who would have done ; 
more with a little courage. Through one of 
them I received a letter from a young girl of i 
Bruchsal, K-ate Z. the daughter of a butcher i 
there, who offered me her services. I did not ' 
know her ; but she gave herself ranch trouble |‘ 
to seiwe the political prisoners. Several of the 
overseers boarded at her father’s liouse, and j 
she knew bow to persuade them. I' 

Without the supply of food which I re- i 
ceived through this channel, 1 do not know |j 
how I could have lived through the first half- ( 
j’ear. Of the prison diet my stomach tolerated j 
almost nothing but the soup, bad as it was, 
and 1 was always as hungry as a wolf. Once *i 
on the way to the yard, one of the overseers ; 
ifonnd an opportunity to give me a nice piece > 
of boiled ham, wrapped in paper. .1 put it 
into the breast pocket of my jacket to eat 
when I returned into my cell; but this piece ’ 
of ham burned more upon my heart than ; 
almost anything 1 ever had upon it. My 
mouth began to water like that of a well- j 
behavin,g dog, who is kept long expectant of 
a morsel. At last caniue appetite overcame i 
every sense of shame or even caution •, I hid i 
myself as well as I could, and bit into the i 
ham with an eagerness that would have done 
honour to any beast. 

By the care of ray friend Kate, who was pro¬ 
vided with money by my devoted wife, I was 
at this time very well served. I received 
every morning coffee or chocolate quite hot ! 
iu a flat brandy bottle, and held warm in the 
breast of the overseer, who ran with it from 
the town to the prison as fast as he could. 
Sometimes 1 had wine, meat, and even cigars 
and newspapers. By one of these people, 
whom 1. paid very well, of course, I received 
every morning a written report of everything ; 
tha£ occurred in the house, and what he had 1 
heard of other political prisoners. By this || 
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hidfinB I gained a knowledge of all circnm*. 
Btances, and of the eonstraction of the house 
itself whicli waa neeesaary to effect my 
flight; for which aH jjrepnrations,were com¬ 
pleted by the spring of the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one. 

- By chwce 1 saw in the room of the head 
oTeieeer a plan of ^e prison, and this helped 
me very much to plan my project. The 
more 1 brooded over it tlie more its pi'octica-. 
bility became obvious; till, at last, 1 came to; 
the resolution not to go alone, but to free all 
j the political prisoners in spite of all the: 
{ Prussians. Tlie plan was bold but the easier' 
I for its boldness, and was by no means im¬ 
practicable. Mischances frustrated it at last, 

! and therefore I need not narrate it in detail. 

After the flight of Captain S- all 

I intercourse with my wife was forbidden for a 
I time; but, after toe fiuisbing of the model 
])arlour, I consulted the director, and wrote 
i to her to come and see me. She may tell 
herself the adventures of this little journey. 
I will give again an extract of her diiu’y 

“ February 26th. I rose too late to go 
I by the first train, as I intended to see my 
• Mannheim friends; but to this delay I owe 
I the accompaniment of Fritzchen (Friederica, 

1 a friend of ours) and her little Helena. The 
i' journey seemed to me very long; I could 
! think of nothing else but bow 1 would find 
! you, my dear husband; the saddest imagina- 
; tioDS puiauing me. When I arrived in the 

’ hotel at Bruchsal it was yet daj', and I 

: dared not to go for Kate. At last it grew 
I dark; aud, 2 Jutting on an old hood, 1 ventured 
into the street. 1 had the good luck to 
fiiid Kate. 

“ Feb. 27th. I rose early and went out to 
! buy flowei's for you before going to the 
prison; for those I had brought with me were 
two days old and faded. I also wished to buy 
an ivy in, a pot, that you might have some- 
! thing fresh and living in your solitaiy cell. 

' It was half-past eight when I was about to 
leave my room with Fiitzchen and the child, 

I when two policemen came and asked jfor my 
j passpoi-t 1 told them, that 1 had neither 
passport nor other papers, my husband being 
a piisoner and having been plundered by 
the Prussians and others of his property and 
papers^»The policemen went away to the 
j commandant of Bruchsal, but came very soon 
i back, bringing with them a written order, 

I by which I wjis not permitted to leave my 
room before four o’clock in the afternoon, 
being a prisoner till farther orders. No 
reason was mentioned. Upon this 1 w^ 
induced to go myself to the captain. The 
policemen would not suffer me to leave the 
roo^ and hotel; they even held FVitzdien, 
(v^o first overstepped the threshold), by her 
idm and gown; but she abused them so, that 
. they became uncertain, and lost the courage 
.Ho retain by force such a beautiful and angry 
'h' woman. Moreover, tb^ followed ns close. 
The commandant was vfxy polite, excused 

Sv* t 


himself for fulfilling the duty of olfice; but 
abided by the execution of the order. It 
was only with much trouble I persuaded 
him to go and see Director D— — , and 
to consult with him, whether it would be 
too dangerous to permit me an interview 
with my unfortunate husband. Yery soon he 
came into the hotel Snd told me that 1 could 
go to the prison, but only accompanied by the 
policemen. ‘ 

“ I went directly, but I inquired in vain 
for flowers. The nearer the moment came to 
see you, tlie more sorrowful I became, and 
my heart throbbed more vehemently. More¬ 
over, the thoqght that I must not increase 
your sorrow by showing mine; but on the 
contrary try to inspire you with courage, 
gave me strength. Sometiines I scarcely could 
believe that you were indeed in a House of 
Correction; it seemed to me like an old 
dream. 

“ When we reached the prison and entered 
the room of the porter, I asked for the 
director, to ask why he had expressly 
forbidden my frietid Fritzchen to see my 
husband. 1 think it was because he believed 
Fritzchen’s husband to have written a paper 
against solitary ii^rbonment; but he was 
not to be seen. Cflose to the room of the 
porter is the parlour, and connected with it 
by two doors. That through which the over¬ 
seer (whose duty it is to be present at an in¬ 
terview) enters, has glass windows ; the other 
door lea to another compartment of the room, 
which is limited by a barrier and a network 
of wire. A third compartment, likewise 
limited by a barrier .and railing, is to be en¬ 
tered from the inside of the prison by a massive 
iron door. Being in the porter's room, I saw 
my husband in this compartment, through tlie 
windows of the door. When the overseer 
.entered his compartment, situated between 
the two others, I followed him closely to give 
to my husband my hand; but without pity 1 
was pushed back and ushered throngb tlie 
other door into that part of the parlour 
destined for the visitor. 

" O, this parlour is one of the most cruel 
inventions! 1 am not able to express in 
,;words the torture of the mind endured in 
these few minutes. During only half-an-hour 
the wives, parents, or chiMren of a prisoner 
are permitted to see him. Every fond word 
is restrained by the presence of a gaoler, 
whose face is showing his impatience as he 
counts time by the strokes of the clock and 
not by those of the heart. 0, this was a 
painful, fti^tfnl parting—heartrending to see 
my poor Otto, thy pale face, thy mournful 
eyes, and ^y compressed colourless lips! It 
wtlB a moment in which to become mad with 
grief. What horrible tlioughts thronged at 
once to the mind. To see a loved being 
descend again living into his grave! 'Will 
he ever come hack—and if he comes, ,how 
will he be ? Periiajis, with a sickly body; pro¬ 
bably a disturbed mind—broken man. 
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^At about four o'clock the commandant 
came to my hotel, and told me that I 
could depart as soon as I wished; but that, 
till then, I was to keep my room, guarded by 
a policeman, and that 1 must suffer myself 
to be accompanied as &r as the frontier 
oi Baden by a gendarme. I would de> 
part, 1 said, next mommg, and wrote a 
fetter to you, which I requested Fritz- 
chen to convey to Hate; but, when she 
moved to leave the room, she found herself a 
prisoner like me. I sent the letter by the 
waiter, and had the good fortune to receive 
your answer the same eveidng." 

The two ladies were indeed accompanied 
by a gendarme, after the manner usual when 
any vagabond is brought by “schul” (shore) 
over the frontier; a wanton insult against a 
woman which might easily have been avoided. 
My wife was forbidden to go to Baden without 
leave from tiie Prince of Pi ussia or the 
General von Schreckenstein. 

My preparations for escape were ripening. 
I had keys and many necessary impiementh. 
Apparently, nothing lemained wanting but 
the removal of some bars from an unguarded 
cellar window. A female friend of mine pass¬ 
ing through Frankfort, had told my wife—who 
then lived in that town—tliat she would 
venture to saw through, during the night, 
the iron bars which separated me fi'om 
liberty; that she would surely do it for me 
when she came back from a certain necessary 
journey. My wife, thinking she could do as 
much as any other woman, determined at 
once to undertake this perilous adventure 
herself; but she did not break her intention 
to any one; knowing veiy well that hei 
iiarents and friends would have restrained i 
her from an undertaking, which they would 
have called sheer madness. In tiiith tSe| 
undertaking was an extremely dangerous 
one; for she would meet with death or 
worse, if detected by the Prussians. But 
whenever did a true wife reflect on danger, 
when a husband could be saved 1 My wife 
forgot not only danger, but many necessary 
things also; and, when she left Frank¬ 
fort, her plan was but traced in cemiused 
outlines. ® 

Not being permitted to enter the duchy 
of Baden in her own character, she set eff 
at four o'clock, in the afternoon, riding in the 
third class, in mean clothes. In the carriage 
she met a poor Jewish pedlar woman, who 
lived near the Baden frontier, and was on her 
journey home. My wife proposed to buy her j 
basket with everything in it, and also a black, 
frontlet to disguise her better; for she desired, 
as she said, to make a jest with some of her 
friends. The poor woman was very glad to 
get rid of her basket and the worsted, on my 
wife’s proiiiiBing to replace them, if posuble^ 
«to svhich end she noted the Jew woman’s 
address. S 

With this frontlet and basket, my wi% 
could act the piut of a Jewess—none the 


worse for being the daughter of an Italian, 
and havjpg upmi her face the rich tints of 
the glowing south. 

Arrived at a certain station, my wife 
stepped out, and met, in a viUage not far 
from Bruch^a young man recommended by 
Kate as an enthuvuuiuc and trustworthy a«f< 
miner of the political prisoners. He was 
eagerly willing to be serviceable ; but recom¬ 
mended saying nothing of tlie flight to Kate, 
who was a chatterbox; although a very good 
girl. He kuew some old people who had 
a room to spare; and, after having be¬ 
spoken everything necessary, my wife went 
away to try whether she could get this loom. 
For a silk neckerchief and a few ribbons she 
succeeded. 

Then she prepared for action, and set right 
her watch-spring saws, and the black wax 
which was to conceal the cuts made in the 
bar. The old people of the house went very 
soon to bed, and slept soundly when my 
wife’s yonng helpmate gave tbe appointed 
signal. She left her room stealthily, and also 
the cottage, and met the young man. It w.w 
past ten, and the night dark and rainy—just 
such a night as was best adapted for the 
execution of her purpose. At about eleven 
o’clock the prison was reached, and my 
deliverers could bear the regular steps of the 
sentries on the wall. The houses now stand¬ 
ing before the entrance of the prison weie 
then only partly built, and not mhabited at all. 
Protectm by the darkness of the night, my 
wife advanced along a ditch at the foot ‘of the 
external wall, till she came to the gate, at 
the sides of which wore to be seen the im¬ 
portant cellar air-holes. Her companion 
remained behind; tor she would not involve 
him any farther in an enterprise which might 
make him unhappy for life. 

She began sawing, but this was no easy 
work. It was not to be done by her with 
those little flexible saws, especially in the 
daiknesB, and agitated as she was. She cut 
more deeply into her own fingers than into the 
iron bar; and, at last, left off working, and met 
her companion; not quite diasatislied ior she 
had seen how negligently the house was 
guarded, and that it really was possible to 
succeed with better implements. 

When she returned to Frankfort, she spoke 
to the locksmith who had made the keys for 
me, and told him what she had been about. 
Ho laughed much, and gave her instructions 
how to proceed better with a certain old 
saw, which he boasted could cut iron like 
wood. Thereafter, my wife spoilt all the bars 
in the cellar air-holes in her father’s house, 
to try v^hether she could cut them without 
noise, and how much time she would want 
for her purpose. 

Whilst my brave wife thus was employed, 
I, to my great vexation, was removed to 
another wing of the prison. I succeeded in 
carrying asvay with me my keys, saws, and 
other things; but was very much puzzled 
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vhen I saw tii&t in my new cell tiie old 
biding-placB was mtotitig. It coat some little 
ingenuity to find lather. Afterwards, mv 
oeU and dotheB*^ were suddenly changed. 
Taken by sororise, I lost both tools, keys, and 
money, and the hope of escape anth them. 

Furthermore, my Mend Kate and her 
-whole family had been arrested; for, daring' 
a honse-'viBitation, several letters from pri- 
aoaers had been found which that foolish girl 
had kept, notwithstanding my often*repeated 
request to her to burn every bit of paper that 
came out of prison. Vanity—or some kind¬ 
lier thought—induced her to keep scraps 
from each of us ; probably to show that she 
was a friend to men, who were then very 
popular. The poor girl was very much cast 
down; for her imprudence had brought ruin 
upon her family. 3By law, there was not much 
to be done against them: but the government 
has many means of punkhing poor trades¬ 
people. Kate’s father was a butcher, and had 
to deliver meat to the soldiers ; this charge 
was not only taken from him, but even the 
soldiers and other people connected with the 
government were forbidden, or, at least, 
induced, to keep away from his shop. 
Kate was confined for some time in prison. 
My wife caused the law-expenses to be paid, 
and gave help out of her own pocket although 
I had nothing to do -with the detection of 
Kate’s dealings, and she came only into 
trouble by her own imprudence. The poor 
thing did not recover from her fright, and 
died a few years afterwards; very soon 
^ followed by her father, who ended his days as 
I a ruined man. 

From this time I was determined to induce 
no person inside the prison, or outside, to 
endanger himself for my benefit. Others 
i were not so conscientious, and the new 
director caused to be chased away, in about 
three years, no less than forty-six overseers, 

I most of them only on suspicion. 

Thus far I have told of the solitary 
prisoner—^immured for love of freedom— 
beating for escape against his prison-bara. 
But there belong other and gentler features 
to his destiny ; there are other ways— some 
simple fnd some strange—in which huma¬ 
nity astorts itself against all odda Life in the 
cell has two different sides. I have here 
^owu only one side. My narrative will 
be complete when 1 have shown also the 
ether. 


TIMBER-BENDING. 

“You may break, but you cannot bend 
me.” is a phrase that has hitherto been 
applied indwa-iminately to pc-isons who are 
either very heroic or very obstinate. It has 
also been applied to certain woods, such as 
oak and lignum vitae. A great deal of br^- 
gadocio has been put into the unconscions 
mouths of trees (if, by a figure of sjieech, we 
may talk of trees having mouths at all) about 


the stabbomaess of heart of oak, and about 
the monarch of the forest never yielding to 
the storm; which, indeed, he seldom does, 
unless absolutely torn up by the roots; al¬ 
though Shakespeare, who was not a bad 
obmxwer, talks of the wind making “flexible 
the knees of knotted oaks.** Bu^ in plain^ 
truth setting sentiment aside, the unyielding 
nature of timber.has been one of its disad¬ 
vantages for many practical and scientific 
purposes. Give a bar of iron to a smith, or 
place a mass of material under the gentle 
persuasion of Nssmyth*s steam hammer—and 
you may have ’what you will made out of it. 
Yon may have it moulded like clay by the 
hand of the potter; may expand it, or con¬ 
tract it; shape it and resliape it; twist and 
contort it; bend it into a sword or a plongh- 
share, an anchor or a rifle-barrel, a column 
for some airy yet substantial palace, or a 
girder for a suspension bridge. You may 
leugtlien it into a line of raus for the swift 
passage of steam, or a Menai tunnel to span 
an arm of the sea, like some gigantic brace- I 
let. Subject metal to the furnace, and you i 
have a fluid stream, whereof you may cast an 
Iron Duke, or any other shape of man or 
god yon please. Sullen and hard at first - 
sight, this ductile substance is your very . 
slave, in fact; a genie of the mine, who wails ! 
your bidding to do wonders; a Proteus, to 
whom is given tlie power to change into a 
thousand forms. Not so has it been with 
wood. Place a piece of timber under the ! 
hammer, and it is shivered into fragments ; 
give it to the funiace, and it is consumed. 
You may saw and join it; you may carve it 
into fantastic and beautiful designs ; but you 
have not hitlierto lieen able to use it with 
that facile manipulation which belongs to 
metal. 

One result of this deficiency has been a 
great circumscribing of the uses to which 
timber might be put; another result has 
been excessive waste of material. When, in 
building a house or a ship, or in making a 
piece of furniture, it hits been found neces¬ 
sary to employ a bar of wood of a curved 
sha^, there were no means at one lime of 
obtSning this curve, but by searching for a 
branch which was naturally bent in growing 
(and which, of course, could be met with only 
rarely) or by cutting a solid mas-s of timber 
into the required form. In tlie latter pro¬ 
cess all the outlying p:urts of the wood—all 
those portions not included in the curve 
itself—were wasted, or were only available 
for very trivial purpc«es ; for the curve, ex¬ 
tending across the block and dividing it, , 
would leave only small fiagments of the mate- 
i-lal, of useless shapes, on each side. In the case 
of metal, the process is easy and obvi ous enough; 
you have merely to take a straight Imr, heat 
it, place it beneath the hammer, and coerce’t 
into the needful convexity. Metal, therefore, 
has had an* immense advantage over timber 
on the very important grounds of faeUity and 
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economy ; for, in the one caw, yon only nse 
preciaely wiist yon want, while in the other 
you nee more thkn yon want. When Mr. 
Jones, having reached the summit of his 
eai'thly desires in obtaining the consent of 
Miss Smith to marry him (and also the oon- 
sent of Mr. Fater Smith, and Mrs. Mater 
Smith), looks out for tables, fhairs, and other 
et ceteras, wherewith to fnrnieh that desirable 
cottage residence in which the happy couple 
are to take up their abode in the company of 
love and a young servant, he pays more for 
these household comforts (meaning thereby, 
the tables, chairs, &c.) than, he otherwise 
would pay, because of the waste of material 
necessitated in their construction. The case, 
however, is not now as it was fomerly. In a 
happy moment, some mechanical genius be¬ 
thought him of a process of bending timber 
by the application of heat to it. 

Like the Eeform Bill, however, it was 
only a step; and, if any old toryiied engineer 
with a dream of finality in uis mind, liad 
regarded the success already achieved as the 
summum bonum of such matters, Mr. Jones 
j| —^not to speak of Mrs. Jones—-would have 
j had a right to quarrel with him. For Jones 
ji might have called his attention to the fact 
j; that the timber had a tendency to a debi- 
:| litated constitution, very awkward in those 
!| articles of furniture whereof the first requi- 
II site is strength; that it was weak and 
j| fragile, not uiifrequently breaking under a 
{; moderate pressure, and sometimes absolutely 
i unbending and returning to primitive 
i straightness, like a young lady’s carefully 
1 gut-up curls on a damp day. All this 
' Mr. Jones might have exliiUted out of 
\ direful experience ; but, of the reason—the 
cause of the effect—^he would probably have 
i been ignorant. The explanation, however,* 

I is not very abstruse. In the ordinary pro- 
! cess of boitdiug, the fibre is strained. Tlius, 
ji any cuived piece of wood is weakest in the 

sharpest part of the curve. Scientific men, 

I I indeed, have argued that, for practical pur- 
j i poses, great curves are impossible; and they 
i have defined their theory thus :—To bend a 
' piece of wood, you must extend the outer 

circumference and compress the inner. Now 
as wood is incxpansible, you cannot bend it 
' without injuring the fibi’e, and consequently 
( weakening the whole mass, 
j Such was the orthodox theory ; but, in the 
! same way that the knowing ones on the race- 
i course often make the most astounding mis- 
.j takes iu their forecastings to their own great 
pecuniai'y disadvantage and the edification of 
a censorious world, so will it frequently occur 
that professed scientific meu, too mindful ot 
abstract theories to make practical iunova- 
tions, find themselves suddenly confronted 
with some new apphcation of those theories, 
sqme complete reversal of them. 'J’hese 
audacious exhibitions of scientific heterodoxy 
have of late years been inoi-e eominou* iu 
America than elsewheve. The active, volatile, 


knowing States’ man is as liUle disposed to 
submit to antiquated authority in intwectual 
matters atf iu political affairs. He will not 
have au hereditary monarchy, guard^ witii 
fictions of divine right in the regions of dis¬ 
covery, any more than in the physical terri¬ 
tories which he occupies. He wiU have on 
elective president in the Bepublic of Ideas ; 
and he will reserve to himself entire liberty 
to set him aside when his time for being 
useful has gone by. Every man in that 
republic shall have a vote; and the best 
candidate shall carry the day. Therefore 
has it come to pass that Jonathan, disre¬ 
garding the assertion that wood cannot be 
bent without weakening the fibre, has set 
to work to see how he can overcome 
the difficulty, and has discovered a method 
which, to judge from the accounts given by 
the most eminent engineers, both of America 
and England, will be of the greatest Service 
in sbip-buildiug and domestic architecture, 
and in the construction of all pieces of furni¬ 
ture iu which it is necessary to employ 
curved timber. Tt has been already so em¬ 
ployed in the United States, where a Homan 
Catholic cathedral is surmounted by a dome 
fifishtoued out of wood bent by the new | 
process. This dome has been found to be ! 
lighter, stronger, cheaper, and more elegant, j 
t^u the domes usually formed of metal, j 
brick, and papier-machfi. |i 

By this invention, which has been patented j i 
in America, and is nowjnst introduced into '! 
England, the strength of the wood is in- I'l 
! creased at least seventy-five per cent, at the |j 
point where strength is most required. Tiie 
curve, moreover, never relaxes. The timber, 
ns in the old process, is first subjected to 
the infiuence of steam, which soitens the 
whole mass, and puts it in a fit state for the 
action of a machine. The principle of 
bending, as employed in tliisnew application, 
is based on end-pressure, which, in condensing 
and turning at the same time, destroys the 
capillary tubes by forcing them into each 
other. These tubes are oiuy of use when the | 
tree is growing ; and their amalgamation in- j 
creases the density of the timber, the pressure | 
being so nicely adjusted that the wood is | 
ueiiher flattened nor spread, nor is the outer I 
circumference of the wood expanded, though j 
the inner is contracted. Now, the error of ■ 
the former process, as expounded by com- j 
})eteut judges, has arisen from the disin- j 
tegrating of the fibre of the wood by expanding j 
the whole mass over a rigid mould. Wood i 
can 1)0 more easily compressed than ex- j 
panded; therefore, it is plain that a process ■ 
which induces a greater closeness in the com- j 
ponent parts of the piece under operation— i 
which, as it were, locks up the whole mass 
by knitting the fibres together—must ang- ( 
meut the degree of hai'dness and power of j 
resistance. The wood thus becomes almost |j 
impervious to damp and to the depredations j 
of insects, while its increased density renders | 
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I it less liable to talce fire; aud the pteseat 
method of cattuig and leaping tuaber beiug 
Buperaeded, a . saving .of from tvio to three- 
fourths of. the material is brought about. 
The action of the machine throve the cross- 
grains iuto right angles; the knots are rom- 
])elkd to follow the impulse of the bending; 
the juioes are forced out of the cells of the 
wood, and the cavities are filled up by the 
interhming fibres. In the same way, you 
may sometimes see in the iron of which the 
bairels of muskets are made a kind of dark 
grmn which indicates that the particles of the 
metal, either in the naWral formation or in 
welding, have been strongly clenched in one 
wother. These specimens are always greatly 
valued for theii* extraordinary toughness, as 
well as for a certain fantastical and mottled 
I beauty. 

jinother of the good results of this new 
methodic thatthewood is seasoned by the same 
process as that which e&cts the bending. The 
seasoning of wood is simply the drying of the 
juices, and the reduction of the mass to its 
minimum size before it is employed, so that 
there shall be no future warping. But, as we 
have already shown, the compression resorted 
to in the American system at once expels 
the sap; and a few ^urs are sufficient to 
convert green timber iuto thoroughly sea¬ 
soned. wood. Here is au obvious saving of 
time, and also of money -, for the ordinary 
mode of seasoning, by causing tlie wood to 
lie waste for a considerable period, locks up 
the capital of the trader, aud of course 
enhances the price to the purchaser. Time 
also will be saved in another way, iu searching 
for piecra of wood of the proper curve for 
carrying out certain designs. “ How de¬ 
lighted,”’ says Mr. Jervis, the United States’ 
inspector of timber, “ will the shipwright be- 
to get clear of the necessity of searching for 
crooked pieces of timber! There need no 
longer be any breaking of bats in the frame, 
as we have been wont to break them. We 
shall see numbers one, two, and three fut- 
tocks, at least, all in one piece.” An English 
engineer (Mr. Charles Mayhew) remarks that 
one of the advantages of the American 
method is that, “ iu its application to all 
eirculdr^ wreathed, or twist^ work,' it not 
only preserves the continuous grain of the 
woM, which is now usually ana laboriously 
done by narrow slips of veneer glued on 
cores cut across the grain, with many un¬ 
sightly joints, ill concealed at best; but it 
will materially reduce the cost of all carved 
work^ which now varies, according to the 
^uicltbess of (die sweep, and will give the 
artM greater freedom in bis draign, by 
allowing him to introduce lines which aro 
’now cautiously avoided in order to prevent 
the cost of their execution.” Dr. Hooker, 

. Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Eenni^ Mr. Gallowa}', 
civil engineer, and other eminent scientific 
men, confirm these judgments. ,A specimen 

bent oak now lies beibre nt^ and exhibits a 


beautiful continuity in-the sweep of tite 
fibres. 

Umber-bending has reached a new stage 
of development; and it is not too much to 
anticipate that it will have considerable in¬ 
fluence on the industrial arts. 


THE ANGEL OF LOVE. 

Ow noigclesa wing, one starry night. 

From tier blest home above, 

Down, dove-like, came that augel height. 

Whose care is human love. 

A rote upoueher bosom hr, 

Fresh cull’d from Eden's bowers ; 

Unlike tlie rose, whose sweets decay 
On this sad earth of ouis, 

Withiii its cup is found a balm 
For iove's severest p:un ; 

Desponding hearts to raise and calm, 

And give them liope again. 

Where Jorthtn’s tranquil waters shine 
Beneath the sun's warm rays. 

Two sisters fair, of Hebrew liue. 

Had pass’d tlioir quiet days. 

In mutual love and virtue blest. 

They scarce bod dream’d of woe. 

Till hopetrsB {Ktssion man-’d their lest^ 

And forced their tears to flow. 

Both loved, alas 1 a Cliristian knight: 

Both shared an equal pain: 

For Christian vow no Jew may plight,— 

They knew they loved in vain ! 

Nor angry thought, nor envious strife 
Stirred cither gentle breast; 

Each would have yielded love and life 
To make the other blest. 

The gracious Angel was not slow 
Those maidens’ griefs to feel. 

Nor ever wept for human woe 
Site did not strive to heaL 

The sisters watch'd in speechless dread 
Her radiant form appear : 

“ Fear not; my name is Love,” she said, 

" And peace my mission here. 

« No sigh, how Stint, iiow sad soe'er. 

Is heard in vain on high ; 

A halm of power divine 1 bear 
To soothe and sanctify. 

" To her who loves with deepest love, 

This flower of life bo given; 

It has been rear'd by saints above, 

And bath’d iu dews of Heaven.” 

The Angel to the elder spake: 

“ What can’st than, trilt thou do. 

Or bear, for thy beloved one's sake. 

To prove thy love is true ? ” 

” Ob, doubt it not,'* the maiden cried; 

” All joys would 1 resign, 

So I were sometimes at his side. 

And dared to call him minoi 

** My fitther’s land, my sister's home, 'i * 
Mine ancient creed forego. 

With bun on distant shores to roam, 

Aud shsre bis weal and woel 
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* No other blin below—above— 

No other hope be given! 

Life were not life without hie love, 

And, with it, earth were heaven I" 

•nie Angel to the younger epake; 

“ What, maiden, wilt thou do 

Or auffer, for thy loved one’s sake. 

To prove thy love ia true 9 ” 

** I love him well,” the maid replied, 

" And much would I resign. 

To bo for ever at his tide, 

And know his heart was mine. 

“ My bther's creed it dearer yet,— 
Mine ancient race and naui(f; 

Then break, niy heart! ere 1 forget 
The Israel, whence 1 came. 

“ Yet, tliough my vows I may not bre.i’t 
To ehaie Ids happier fate. 

To deeds of love, for ids loved take. 

My days 1 consecrate. 

" No other love this heart ihall shne. 

To his for aye consign’d,— 

No tlionght of evil enter where 
Hit image is enshrined! 

*' But 1 the tick and poor will tend. 

My life an offering make 

In trust—that Heaven on him may send 
A blessing for my sake 1 ” 

Tile Angel trailed: " The rose is thine ; 
Such love is love indeed : 

8o love—so live ; and love divine. 
Eternal be thy meed 1 ” 


MOTHER SHIPTON. 

There are some names which attain a 
snational celebrity without posterity kuowinr; 
exactly wlty or wherefore. That of Mother 
Shiptoii is one of the most noted in the tyt- 
ditionary annals of this countiy. Her fame 
as a prophetess has extended throughout the 
land; and her sayings have become, in the 
remotest corners, literally Household Words. 

Undoubtedly there have been witches—for 
in that category must Mother Shipton be 
classed—who have played the oracle as well 
as she ; but, as generally happens, the multi¬ 
tude are lost sight of in the course of time, 
and the wisdom of the many is eventually 
ascribed to one. Homer, .^op, Solomon—to 
say nothing of that friend of the destitut>, 
Joe Miller—arc amongst a thousand instances 
of concentrated reputation. Every hour’s 
experience, indeed, affords example of this 
tendency to special attribution ; and there 
aie very few of ns, perhaps, who h.ave not, at 
one time or other, contributed our mite to 
set up the popular sect of the day. 

During a recent excursion in one of the 
midland counties, the consideration of thisi 
question was forood upon me by a local legend) 
of which Mother Shipton was the heroine, 
,Bltheugh nothing exists to show that she ever 
set her foot on tlie spot, and more than three 
hundred years have elapsed sincB her death. 
But, before 1 add the stone 1 have gathered, 


to the graeral heap, it may not ,be out of 
place to relate the history and prophecies of 
this remaAable woman, as I have found &em 
recorded in pamphlets now somewhat scarce. 

Ursula Smpton, whose maiden tin.n,A was 
Southiel, was bom near Knaresborongh, in 
Yorkshire, on the sixth of July, fourteen 
huudjed and eighty-eight: three years after 
the accession of Henry of Richmond to the 
throne of England. She was baptised by 
the Abbot of Beverley, and probably an 
uglier child was never held at the font—a 
contemporaneoue account stating that "her 
stature was much larger than common, her 
body crooked, and her face frightful.'’ But, as 
a set-oflf to her personal deformity, her under¬ 
standing is spoken of as having been extra¬ 
ordinary ; and it was probably for this reason 
—certainly not because of her beauty—that 
Ursula's hand was sought in marriage when 
she had reached the age of twenty-four. Her 
suitor, a bold fellow to ventui-e on such a 
strong-uiiuded woman, was one Toby Bhip- 
ton, of the village of Skipton, not for from 
York. He was, by professiou, a builder, 
though whether he added anything to the 
architectm-al glories of the Minster, or ac¬ 
quired a Pecksniffian celebrity for edifices 
which he never helped to raise, is a point on 
which no information has been obtained. 
His fame rests ;eutirely on the fact of 
his having bestowed his name on the be¬ 
witching Ursula; for, with tiiat exception, 
we hear nothing at all about him. Of two 
things, one, as the French say. Toby Shipton 
either crawled through life the most hen¬ 
pecked of hu8l>and8, or shuffled off his mortal 
coil after a very brief season of conjugal 
felicity. The last hypothesis is the more 
likely. 

I am ignorant at what period of her life 
the gift of prophecy descended upon Mother 
Shipton, but, hazarding a conjecture, 1 should 
say it was as soon as she discovered the 
mastery she had acquired over the minds of 
those around her. Her first prophetic essays 
were probably a few ambiguous words based 
on shrewd ob8erv.atiou, the results of which 
naturally came to pass. Her speecliea then 
assumed a darker meaning, ebapee proving 
the issue, or the obscurity in which they 
were couched leaving the event only doubt¬ 
ful One lucky hit iu matters of prognosti¬ 
cation is always better remembered than a 
huialred failures. It is a common thing to 
make mistakes; a rare one to be right. 
Mother Shipton s»ms to have been a most 
successful soothsayer, and with the accom¬ 
plishment of those predictions which con¬ 
cerned her own neighm>urhood her reputation 
spread, until, it is said, it filled the . whole 
land; and even bluff King Harry quaked 
with dread when he heard the words of 
Ursula. The most striking story that is told 
of her vaticinations has reference to the fate 
of his gre^t minister, Wolsey, and that of 
those of the monarch’s most distinguished 
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&vourites. lu a small volume iu the British 
Museum, which merits the paiticular de¬ 
scription of it which I shall afteisivards give, 
that story is thus narrated : 

“ The ^ojdieBie of Sliipton’s Wife iu the 
time of King Henry the Eight. 

“ When she lieard that King Henry the 
ISghth should he king, and Cardiuall Wolsey 
I should be at Torke, she said that ‘ Cardiuall 
Wolsey should never be at Yorke,’ which 
I the kiu^ and cardinall hearing, being angry, 
i sent the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Darcy to 
her, who c:ime with their men disguised to 
the king’s house near York, where, leaving 
their men, they went to Mr. Besly, in Yorl^ 
and desired him to goe with them to Mother 
Shipton’s house,* where, when they came, 
they knocked at the doore. She said, ‘ Come 
I in, Mr. Besly, and those honourable lords 
i with 3 'ou ; ’ and Mr. Bes^ would have put iu 
I the lords before him, but she said, ‘ Come in, 
/ Mr. Besly ; you know the way best, they doe 
l' not.’ This they thought strange, that she 
should know tuem and never saw them; 
i then they went into the house where tliere 

I wiis a great fire, and they dranke and were 
j raeiTy.” (Mother Shiptou was, at all events, 
I. no curmudgeon.) ‘“‘Mother Sldpton,’ said 

II the duke (not altogether requiting her hos- 
I pitality), ‘if you knew what we came about, 

I you would not bid us so welcomeshee said, 

I ‘The messenger should not be hanged.’ 
i ‘Mother Shipton,’ said the duke, ‘you said 

the cardinall should never see Yorke; ’ ‘ Yea,' 
said shee, ‘ 1 said he might see Yorke, but 
! never come at it.’ ‘But,’ said the duke, 
‘when he comes to Yorke thou shalt be 
burned ; ’ ‘ Wee shall see that,’ said she, 

; and plucking her haudkercher off her head, 
she threw it into the fire, and it would not 


gunne, shoot it off, for it will never doc you 
any good; you are going to warre, you will 
paine many a man, but kill none.* So they 
I went away. Not long after, tiie eardiuaU 
came to Cawood, and going to the top of the 
tower, be asked, where stands York, and 
bow far it was thither; and said that one 
said he should never see Yorke. ‘ Nay,* said 
one, ‘she said'’you might see Yorke, but 
never come at it.* He vowed to burn her 
when he came to York. Then they sliowed 
him York, and told him it was but eiglit 
miles thence, and he said that he would 
soone be there; but being sent for by the 
king, he dyed on his way to London, at | 

Leicester, of a luske. And Shipton’s wife j 

said to Mr. Besly, ‘ Yonder is a fine stall - 
built for the cardinall iu the Minster, of 
gold, pearle, and precious stones, goe and 
present one of the pillars to 3£ing Henry ; * 
and he did so.” 

In this alleged prophe^ by Mother Ship- 1, 
ton, all the principal conditions were fulfilled; !. 
the discrepancies in the story are to be laid 
at the door of the narrator. After Henry the 
Eighth had plundered his minister, and i 
banished him to his diocese, Wolsey, travel¬ 
ling by slow stages, finally establiabed him¬ 
self at Cawood, preparatory to making his | 
entry into York, for the purpose of iustalla- ! 
tion. !. 

He went thither from Scroby. a house be- ! 
longing to his see, about the end of Septem¬ 
ber, fifteen hundred and thirty, and the 
ceremony of installation was fixed for Mon- ' 
day, the first of November, following. 

On the preceding Friday, however, the Earl 
of Northumberhuid arrived with order froqi 
the king to arrest him on a charge of high 
treason. He was at once removed in custody 


I 


huruc ; then she took her staffs and turned 
it into the fire, and it would not bume ; then 
she tooke and put it on againe. ‘ Then,’ said 
the duke, ‘ wliut mean you by this ? ’ She 
replj'cd, ‘ If this had burned, I might have 
burned.’ ‘ Mother Shipton,’ quoth riio duke, 
what thinke you of mo ? ’ ‘ My lord,* saicl 
she, ‘ the time will come yon will be as low 
Jis 1 am, and that will be a low one indeed.’ 
My Lord Piercy said, ‘And what say you of 
me 1 ’ ^ ‘JSly lord,’ said shee, ‘ shooe your 
horse u> the quick, and you . shall do well, 
but your body will be buried iu Yorke pave¬ 
ment, and your licad shall be stolen from 
the!^rrc,and carried into France ;’ at whidi 
they all laughed, saying, ‘that would be a 
great lop between the head and the body.’ ” 
(A marginal note here says; “ This proved 
true, lor hee rose in rebellion iu the north ; 
and by not flyiu" when hee might, hee was 
taken and beheaded in Yorke, where his body 
was buried, and his head was stolen and 
carried into France, tempore Eliz. Eeg.”) 
“Then said Darcy, ‘And what think you of 
me 1 ’ She said, ‘ You have made a great 


* It was one of wb&t wore celled the “ Iftiug ” liuuaoa. 


from Cawood, and he died at Leicester on his 
way to London: he certainly never entered 
Y"oik. 

Of the three lords who visited Mother 
Shipton as the tradition relates, and were too 
curious conceruiug their own fortunes, the 
Duke of Suffolk was executed in fifteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four, for his share iu Cour¬ 
tenay’s insurrection, which precipitated the 
fate of Lady Jane Grey. Sir Thomas Percy (the 
Jjord Percy of the legend) suffered, in 
fifteen hundred and thirty-six, for partici- 
[latiug in Aske’s rebellion, known as the Pil¬ 
grimage of Grace; and Lord Darcy, who 
was implicated in the same rising, was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. Bespecting these 
noblemen, it will be observed that, with the 
exception of the special warning addi essed to 
Percy, ambiguity of phrase was Mother Ship- 
ton’s great resoui'ce. As a time must have 
come lor all men to die, the death of the 
Duke of Suffolk would necessarily bring him 
some day os low as heiwelf; and the j>redic- 
tion concerning Lord Darcy was as vagpe as 
astrology itself could have iramed it. Witn 
regard to the more precise indication of Percy’s 
fate, I am afraid something was subsequently 
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added to the d<ark speeeh of the prophetess 
by those who renteHaoered ia what manuer he 
actually died. But whether the wife of Ship- 
ton (aa she is modestly styled) uttered the 
wor^ set down for her or not, the association 
of her name with such high personages 
affords evidence, at all events, of the repute in 
which she was popularly hel^ 

Of all her contemporaneous admirers Mr. 
Besly seems to have been the moat devoted 
and the most favoured. It was to him the 
great lords addressed themselves before they 
ventured to approach Dame Ursula’s habita¬ 
tion ; and he it was whoaknejv the way in, 
which the rest did not. I look upon Besly 
as a sort of semi-wizard, who was in Ihe habit 
of shutting up his shop in the Micklegate 
earlier than his neighbours, in order to go 
and pass his evenings with Mother Shipton— 
Toby being defunct—and propitiating her 
with a horn-handle to her stick of his own 
|| workmanship, he being, probably, a dealer 
1 1 in horn-ware, combs, lanthoms, driuking- 
I utensils, and so forth; bat propitiating her 
!j still more by the rapt attention which he 
j gave to her prophecies, and the leading ques- 
'{ tious by which lie brouglitthem out. Audit 
is, no donbt, to Besly that we are indebted 
! for the preservation of such of the sayings of 
! the wife of Shipton as are extant. 1 infer so 
! much, as well from what has already appeared 
! as from what more I propose to take from the 
I curious volume already mentioned. It pro¬ 
ceeds thus: 

I “ Mr. Besly seeing these things fall out as 
I she had foretold ” (this is not absolutely the 
j fact, if it be true as is generally stated, that 
j; Mother Shipton died in fifteen hundred and 
I fifty-one, three years before the Duke of 
I Suffolk) “ desired her to toll him some more 
i prophecies.” The old lady opened upon hiii? 

like a flood-gate. “Mr.Besly,”said she,“before 
I that Owse bridge and Tiiuity Chureli meet, 

I they shall build m the day and it shall fall in 
the night, nutill they get the highest stone of 
Trinity steeple to be the lowest stone of 
Owse bridge.” The editor of this collection 
of propliocies, acting as chorus tliroughout, 
gives a note of explanation here: “ This 
! came to passe ; for Trinity steeple in Yorke 
was blown dowue with a tempest, and Owse 
bridge was broken down with a great flood ; 
and what they did with repairing the bridge 
I in the day-time with the stone oi the steeple 
fell down in the night, until they i-emember- 
ing the prophesie, laid the highest stone of the 
steeple'for foundation of the bridge, and then 
tiie worke stood. And by this was paitly 
verified another of Mollier Shipton’s prophe¬ 
sies, viz.. That her maid should live to diive 
hei' cow over Trinity steeple.” 

A mystical announcement of wide-dread¬ 
ing evil came next: 

• “ ^e day will come that the North shall 
roe it wondrous sure, but the South shall rue 
it for evei nioi’C; when Hai’es kiitdb on Aid 
hearth-stones; and lads shall- marry ladies 


and bring them home ; then shall you have 
a yeare of pining, hunger, and then a dearth 
without Conae, a woful day shall be seene 
in England, a King tmd a Queene.” Chorus 
observes upon this: “ Supiioaed to be meant 
by suppression of Abbies and other religious 
houses: and at the Lord Wil. Howanl’s 
house m Naworth, a Hwe came and kindled 
in his Kitchen upon his hearth.” Very good, 
but how about the king and queen 1 Did 
she mean Philip and Mary 1 But the pro¬ 
phecy seems to have been left unfinished. 
Perhaps it was too much for the nerves of 
Mr. iEtesly ! 

Mother Shipton next tried her hand at 
this story. 

“ The firat coming of the King of Scots 
shall be at Holgate town, but he shall not 
come in through the Barre, and when the i 
King of the North shall be at London, his , 
tayle shall be at Ediuborongh.” Says the m- j 
terpreter: “ This was fulfilled in K. James 
commiug in (to York); for such multitudes | 
of people stood at Holgate bar to behold 
him that, to avoid the presse, he was forced ! 
to ride another way.” Eespecting the latter ; 
part of the prophecy, he observes: “ When I 
K. James was at Loudon, his children were ' 
at Edinbrough, prepanug to come to Eng- | 
land.” 

Domestic subjects follow :—“ After this i 
shall water come over Owse bridge, and a 
windmill shall be set on a tower; and an 
j elme tree shall lie at every man’s doore; and 
at that time women shall wear great hats 
and great bands.’’ Chorus remarks : “ This 
is verified by the conducting of water into 
Yorke streets through bored elmes ; and the 
conduit-house hath a windmill on the top 
that draws up the water.” Of the women's 
■great hats and bands he says nothing : they 
were, probably, not so remai'kable as the 
great petticoats of the present day. 

“ And when,” continues Ursula, “ thero is a 
lord-mayor at Yorke, let him beware of a 
stab. When two knights shall fall out in 
the castle yard, they sliall never be kindly all 
their lives after. When all Colton hath 
borne crops of come, seven yoarea after you 
shall heai'e uewes, then shall two judges goc 
in and out at Walingate barre.” Here follow 
the commentaries: “ A lord-mayor, w'hose i 
house was in the Minster yaril in York, was 
killed with three stabs. Sir T. Wentworth 
and Sir John Savill, in choosing kuights in 
the shire, in the castle yard at Yorke, did so 
fall out that they were never well reconciled. 
Colton hagge, in her time, was woodland 
ground, full of trees, which bore come seven 
yeai'es, and the seventh yeare after this was 
the yeare of the cuniming in of the Scots, 
and their taking of Newcastle. In the year 
sixteen hundred and six, two judges of assize 
went out at a gate in Yorke, where uever any 
judges were knowne to goe out before.” 
Mure remarjcable things than these happen 
in our times unpredicted by Mother Shipton. 
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I irill back TIptree farm, a&ainst CoItoQ- 
Iiagge; and as to the way in which the judges 
went out of York, look at the way hi whicli 
they now “goe” iu—a fly from the railway 
station conveys all the aignified horse-hair 
and ermine. 

It is not easy to determine whether Mr. 
Besly, in this place, asked Mother Shiptou to 
favour him with a song; but, if he did not she 
gave him one of her own accord, breakuig 
out into the following doleful stndn: 

" Then Warn) shall begin in the spring, 

Much vruc to England it shall bring; 

Then shall the ladies cry wcll-away. 

That ever we liv’d to sec this day.” 

But she soon resumed her customary rhyth- 
mi(»il prose: 

“ Then best for them that have the least, 
and worst for them that have the most; you 
sluill not know of the warre overnight, yet 
you shall have it in the morning ; and when 
it comes it shall last thi'ee yenres ; between 
Carden (Calder 1 ) and Aire shall be great 
warfare ; when all the woi'ld is lost, it shall 
be called Christ’s Croft. When the battel 1 
begins, it shall be where Crookback Richard 
began (ended J) his fray.” Chorus interpolates 
in this place, “ Neare Leicester, where 
Richai'd the Third was slaine iu battell, there 
Colonel Divstings was one of the first iu 
armes, endeavouring to seise the commisstou 
of an-ay in opposition to others that were 
settling the militia.” 

But the prophetic fury is on the sibyl, and 
this is her descant: 

“They shall say to warfare for our king 
for hitlf-a-crowue a-day, but stirre not (they 
will say) to warfare for your king on pain of 
banging, but stirre not; for he that goes to 
comphtine shall not come back againe. Tbj' 
time will come when England shall tremble 
and quake for feare of a dead man that shall 
be beard to speak. Then will the dragon 
give the bull a great snap, aud when the one 
is downe, then they will goe to Loudon 
towne. Then there will be a great battell 
between England aud Scotland, and they will 
be piicified for a time, aud when they come I 
to Brammamore they fighi^ and are againe | 
pacified for a time, then &ere will be a great j 
, rjattell ^tween England aud Scotland at! 
Stockmore. Then will a raven rat on the i 
cross aud drinke as much bloud of nobles as! 
of the coruons, then woe is me, for London 
shall be destroyed for ever after.” Cbonis 
remarks here: “It is to be noted and ail- 
tnired that this cross,” (Which cross ? It is 
as indefinite as “this Turk” in Lord Bate¬ 
man’s ballad) “ iu Shiptou’s days, was a tall 
stone ^ross,which ever since hath, by degrees, 
been sinking into the gi’ound, aud now is 
Buuke so low, that a raven may sit on the 
top of it, and reach with her bill to the 
ground.” Chorus, however, says nothing 
about ihe utter destruction of Loudon. Pro¬ 
bably it had not occurred in his time. 


I can fancy—still not so vividly as I could 
wish—4be awe-stricken astonishment of Mr. 
Besly as he listened to what follows: 

“ There will come a woman with one eye, 
and she shall tread in many men's blood to 
the knee; aud a man iemiing on a stafle by 
her, say to him * What art thou 1” And he 
sliail say, * I up the King of Scots,’ and she 
shall say, *Goe with me to my house, for 
there are three knights,’ aud he will goe with 
her aud stay there three dayes and three 
nights ; then will England be lost, and they 
will cry twice a day ‘ England is lost!’ ” (As 
popular orators oentinue to cry, though some¬ 
what oftener than twice a day.) “Then 
there #ill be three knights in Fetergate in 
Yorke, aud fthis is terrible) the one shall not 
know the other: there shall be a child born 
iu PoBifret with three thumbs,?—(idlow 
Chorus to make an observation on this pro¬ 
digy ; “ There is a child not many yeares 
since born at Pomfret with three thumbs ! ”) 
—“ aud those three knights shall give him 
three horses to hold while they winne 
England ” (Chorus does not verify this part 
of the prediction), “ aud all noble blood shall 
be gone but one; and they shall carry him to 
Sheriff Hutton’s castle, eix miles from Yorke, 
and be shall dye ther, and they shall chuse 
an earlo in the fleld, and iianging their horses 
on a thome, will rue the time that ever they 
were borne—to see so much bloud shed.” (I 
l>iclure to myself Mr. Besly hui'sting into 
tears at this juncture; but Ursula goes on 
implacably.) “ Then they will come to Yorke 
to besiege it, and they shall keep tliem out 
: three days aud three nights ” (this is surely a 
civil war between the parts of speech) “ and 
a penny loafe shall be within the bar at half- 
a-crown, and without the bar at a penny; 
and they will sweare if they will not yeeld ” 
(who are these turbulent parties 1) “to blow 
up the town walls; then they will let them 
in, aud they will hang up the mayor, sheriffs, 
aud aldermen,” (Tliank heaven, “ they ” liave 
hold of something substantial at last!) “ aud 
they will goe into Crouch church; there will 
be tliree knights goe in, aud but one come 
out againe, and he will cause proclama¬ 
tion to be made, that any one may take 
bouse, tower, or bower for twelve yeares, aud 
while the world endureth there shall never 
be warfare againe,” (here Mr. Besly wipes 
his eyes) “ nor any more kings or queenes ; 
but the kingdom shall he guverneit by the 
lords, and toen shall Yorke he London.” 
(Perhaps the editor of Notes and Queries 
will kindly say whether the familiar expres¬ 
sion, “York, you’re wanted!” has any rela¬ 
tion, to these coming events, for at present 
they have not yet happened) “And after 
tide sliall be a white harvest of come gotten 
iu by women. Then shall be in the north 
that one woman shall say unto another, 

‘ Mother, I have scene a man to-day,’ and for 
one man "there sliall be a thousand women. 
Then sball be a man sitting on St James’s 
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Church hill weeping hie fill.” (Like 
Besly.) 

■ I’his is bad enough, but worse remains 
behind. 

" And after that a ship shall come sayling 
up the Tliames till it come against London, 
and the master of the ship shall weepe, and 
tlie marriiiers shall aske him why he weepeth, 
seeing he hath made so goo^ a voyage, and 
he shall say, ‘ Ah! what a goodly city this 
was; none in the world comparable to it; 
and now there is scarce left any house that 
can let us have drinke for our money !’ ” 

I am sorry to be obliged to say with 
Desdemona, “Oh, most lame »nd impotent 
conclusion ! ” for this is the last of Crsula’s 
prophecies. Chorus, however, utters a part- 
j ing liowl, after this fashion: 

I “ Unhappy bo line that lives to see those dayse, 

I But happy are the dead Sliipton’s wife suyes : 

I lie the world old ago this woman did foroicll 

Strange tilings shall hap, which in onr times have fell.” 
I The bad grammar of Chorus must be for- 
i given for the sake of his mournful rhyme, 
j The work from whence the foregoing ex- 
I tracts are taken, is a thin qnarto of live or six 

I leaves, and bears the following title: “Mother 
I Shipiou’s Prophecies; with Three and XX 
more, all most terrible and wonderfull. 
Predicting strange tJterations to befall this 
climate of England. Contents; 1 of £. 
Ricfannl HI. 2. Mr. TruswelJ, Recorder of 
Lincolne. 3. Lillie’s Prediction. 4. A Pro- 
phesie alluding to the Scots’ last invasion. 

S. Ignatius his prophesie. 6. Mrs. White’s 
propbesie. 7. Old Sybilla’s prophesie. 8, 
Merlin’s prophesies. 10. Mr. Rrightman’s. 
11. Panins Grebnerus Pro, 12. A prophesie 
in old English metre. 13. Another autient 
proph. 14. An other short but. pithy, 16. 
An other very obscure. 16. Saltmant his 
predict. 17. A strange prophesie of an old* 
Welsh woman. 18. Rede’s prophesie. 19. 
William Ambrose. 20. Thomas of Astle- 
downe. 22. Saunders his prediction. 23. 
A prophesie of David, Cardinall of .France, 
&c.” (A woodcut, to bo described, fills up 
the rest of the page, and then comes the im¬ 
print, as follows; “London, printed by 

T. P. for F. Coles, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the sigue of the Lambe in the Old 
Daily, near the Sessions House. 1063.”) 

The frontispiece represents “ The Pope 
suppressed by H. 8.” Henry sits on his 
thi'oue, with a drawn sword in his right 
hand, receiving a copy of the Bible from 
Cranmer, who, like tlie other personages 
|| introduced, is labelled with his name. Tlie< 
I luouarch’s feet are both firmly< set on the 
body of Pope Clement the Seventh, who is 
struggling on the dais, his triple crown 
fallen off, and his hands outstretched. Bishop 
Fisher and Cardinal Pole stand on either 
side of him ; the first stooping, with one hand 
ugdei'jtlio Pope’s arm, and the other with a 
hand on the Pope’s body. Cromwell and^ 
others are round the throne, and* the fore-' 


ground is filled with despairing monks. But 
the woodcut on the title-page is the curiosity. 
Conspicuous in tiie centre there is a portrait 
in profile of Mother Shipton herself, in an 
attitude of prediction, with two fingers of the 
left hand extended. She wears a black 
gown and a white head-dress, like n man’s 
nightew, Hie point thrown well to the rear 
and ouijvlug upwards. Her dark hair straggles 
wildly over her face, her nose and chin are 
portentously hooked, and on her cheek is the 
sign—a large wart—which it so much glad¬ 
dened the heart of Mathew Hopkins, the 
witch-finder, to discover. She holds a stick | 
in lier other hand, the top of which repi-e- [ 
seiits tlie head of a bird with a very sinister 
eye—probably the portrait of a familiar. | 
iliat there may be no mistaking her for any : 
of the celebrated beauties of the day— 
Henry’s wives amongst them—the word 
Shipton is written in legible letters over her 
head. But Ursula is not “alone in her glory.” 
She is the centre of a system, of whicli the 
satellites are the Pope’s head in a circle, 
supported by demons in animal forms ; 
Cardinal Wolsey shut up in a castle, with a 
companion who resembles Charles the First; 
Henry the Eighth, apparently at tlie altar 
with Anne Boleyn and another person ; and, - 
more pi-ominent than any except the pro- | 
pheiess herself, the renowned Mr. Saltmai-sh, i 
a prophet on his own hook. This gentleman | 
appears, with the exception of a cincture, iu 
the costume of Eden before the fall, and 
stands under a grand canopy, the curtains of i 
which flow over his feet iu ample folds ; he 
bears a flaming torch in one liand, and a j 
sealed book in the other. What Mr. Salt- 
marsh did to merit posthumous fame may be 
! briefly told. During the period when J^ord { 
Fairfax and the generals were at Windsor, i 
Mr. Saltmarsh, Iwing moved by the Spiritl 
went thither for the purpose of predicting all 
manner of misfortunes. His omens do not 
seem to have disturbed the parliamentary 
leaders, who contented themselves with ask¬ 
ing after liis health—a very pertinent in¬ 
quiry ; and Mr. Saltmarsh wended his way , 
home again, having taken nothing by his | 
motion but an illness which etU'ried him off j 
a few days afterwards. Fortunately for the 
world, be died speechless. 

So much for the most attractive part of 
this book, which bears the signature of Mr. 

I. O. Halliwell, the well-known archa.'ologist, 
and was acquired by the Museum about tour 
years ago. It is marked as extremely 
scarce, with an intimation that there is a 
copy in the Pepyskn Collection. The press- 
mark is 8610. d. I may add that the Museum 
coutains, moreover, a Dutch translation of 
the Prophecies, without the embellishments, 
published at Gravenhogeu in sixteen hundred 
^d sixty-seven. Besides the preceding, there 
is also in the National Collection a Life of 
Mother Shipton, under the title of “ Wan¬ 
ders ! I! paBt,,present, and come, being the 
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atr.iDge prophecies and uncommon predic- oulty was left nuBolved. None of the stonee 
tions of the famous Mother Shimon, known in this circle are more than five feet high, 
by the appellation of the YorKshire Pror and some of them are barely twelve inches 
pnetess. London, 8vo. 1797.” l^is book is, above the gyound; but at a distance of about 
m point of style, a very worthless pro- eighty or ninety yards to the eastward, stand 
duclion, but it indicates one or two points in five others, of considerable height—the tallest 
Mother Shipton’s career, not given elsewhere, being nearly eleven feet—^which, as they 
We learn from it that the prophetess died in lean towards each other, with an opening 
fifteen hundred and fifty-one,—not Jit the from the west, are called the Five Whisper- 
stake, like Anne Askew or Joan Lecher, ing Knights, Nor are these all that remain, 
for she was toe wiseto meddle with doctrinal for, at about the same distance from the circle, 
subjects—^but quietly in her bed, her last pre- to the noith-east, and in a field by itself, 
diction having reference to the period of her divided by the road which separates the 
own decease. After her death a monument counties, stands one large stone in solitary 
was erected to her memory on tlie high majesty, popularly known as the King’s 
north road, about a mile from York, where, Stone. It is upwards of five feet bi'oad and i 
to judge by the frontispiece of this Life, she l)etween eight and nine feet high, and from ! 
figured in the high steeple-crowned hat and its twisted shape and rough-grained snrfiice 
costume with which her personal appearance (as it may well present, after a bnffet wit h the 
is usually associated. Her epitaph is said to weather of a couple of thousand years) is the 
have run thus: most remarkable of the series. The learned ; 

“ Here lies one who never lyM, Camden and, after him. Dr. Plot, the author of ' 

Whose skill often has teen tiy’d; the Natural History of Oxfordshire, prononn- 

Her prophesies shall still stirvive, cgd the monument to be a memorial erected by . 

And ever keep her name alive.” Rollo the Dane, who won a great victory some- j 

After this long exordium, which resem- where about the beginning of the tenth cen- 
hles a puritanical grace introductory to very tiiry, but their speculations were set at rest 
short commons—^like the chaplain’s henedic- by Dr. Stukeley, who, with greater reason, 
tion on Sir Dugald Dalgetty’s meal at the declared the reuiHins Dniidical, the circle 
Castle of Arderroohr, — I proceed to the having been a temple, the five detached I 
legend concerning Mother Shipton stones a cistvaen or cromlech, and the soli- ! 

On a high ridge which separates the tary one a cardinal point, ludependently ! 
southern extremity of Warwickshire from of the form of the larger group. Dr. Stukeley | 
the county of O.xford, and distant alwut four relied upon its etymology, deriving Kollrioh, 
miles from the picturesque market-town of (not from Hollo the Dane, but from filiold- j 

Chipping Norton, are still to bo seen the I rwyg, the wheel or circle of the Druids; : 

remaims of a very interesting monument,! and this, without doubt, is tlie true inter- 
undoubtedly of Druidical origin, although j pretstion. 

I ascribed by local tradition to the agency of i Now for the popular opinion of the menu- ' 
Mother Shipton. Archaeologists know tliisjment. The stones, according to univeiual 
monument by the name of Hollrich Stones, i acceptation amongst the peasantry, are i 
but the inhabitants of ’the adjacent villages<! neither more nor less than a petrified camp 
j of Great and Little Eollcwright give the or army. Never look for chronology in these j 

j separate parts various designations illiistra- matters, but take the legend as you find it. '| 

tive of their oum belief. The principal fea- If you believe that men have once been i 

ture of these remains is a group of stones turned into stone, it is not worth your while 
forming a ring which is not completely clr- to question who performed the feat, or to ask 
cular, the longest diameter, from north to when it happened; so the story runs as ' 

south, being nearly thirty-six yards, and the follows ; 

shortest not quite thirty-five. Originally A certain ambitious warrior, being minded , 
they all stood upright, but not more than to reduce the whole of England beneath his i 

seven-ai^d-lwenty of the number, which is sway, set cnit one day (from what place is not | 

* staled to have been sixty-five, remain in that stated) with a train of five knights and a I 

position, the rest lying prone on the earth, well-appoiutefl band of sixty fine hardy | 

h.alt'hidden by the soil and long waving soldiers, to effect his meditated conquest. | 

grass. Owing to this circumstance it is very Advancing from tlie south in his progress 
difficult to count them correctly, and the towards the borders of Warwickshire, where 
peasants say, with an air of mystery, that it the issue of his adventure, as it had been 
is not possible to do so, no two persons agree- darkly forettdd him,_ was to bo determined, 
ing in the tale, nor the same number being the king halted his little army for the night 
ariived at by a repetition of the experiment, on the edge of Which wood Forest, not far 
i I found this true in my own instance, and from the spot where now stands the little 
the number I reckoned certainly difl'ered vil^ge of Shipton-under-Whichwood. His 
considerably from the result of an attempt reason for pausing there is alleged to have 
' made by another person. As we had not been his desire to confer with the. wise 
time to verify our separate statements or woman, who dwelt at Shipton at that time, 
correct our own mistakes, the piagical difii- and who afterwards bequeathed her name to 
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the place. The king’s council was composed |. Six paces further, and the village of Long 
of the knights already meutioued; but o^i j Comiiton had been distiuctly seen fbut, where 
this occasion, seeking advice from none, he | the king’s stone buries its base in the ground 
left the camp alone—though not unobserved nothing is liisible but the hill-side, 
by the five, who followed at a distance— There is yet another tradition connected 

and proceeded to* the dwelling of Mother with Bolliich Stones. 

Shipton. He was seen to enter her hut, but A certain man of wealth, the lord of the 
what took place within Ijas been only imper- manor of Little Eollewright, Humphrey 
fectly guessed at, none of the knights having Boffin by name, resolved to remove the King’s 
courage enough to venture Sufficiently near i Stone the eourtyaid of his own dwelling, 
to hear exactly what passed between tlieir about a mile distaut, at the foot of the hill, 
leailer and the dreaded witch. It is believed, The country people dissuaded him from 
however, that in order to obtain her assist- making the attempt, telling him that no good 
ance, the warrior proposed a certain com- would come of it; but he, being an iutempe- 
p.ict; but the conditions which Mother rate, violent man, would not fc thwarted of 
Shipton strove to exact must liave been too his headstrong will, and commenced the at- 
hard, for high words arose between the two tempt He thought to accomplish his pur- 
—so much was ascertained by the listeners pose with a wagon and four horses, but, 
before they discreetly withdrew—and her though the latter were of a famous breed and 
harsh voice was heard to threaten the war- remarkably strong, they could not stir the 
rior, who came forth in great wrath from the stone a single inch. He then yoked other 
hut, and strode back to his tent. How he four to the team, but still without success ; 
a])ent the remainder of the night is not on again and again he made the same addition, 
record; but, at break, of day he was in the nor was it until four-and-twenty horses had 
saddle, mai’shalling his men ; and, long be- been attached to the load, that he was able 
fore the sun had gilded the tops of the to effect its removal. At length Humphrey 
forest trees, he led them across Lynham Boffin triumphed, and the King’s Stone stood 
Heath, and skirting Knollberry Banks, left in the centre of his own courtyard. But his 
the old Saxon mart of Ceapen-Northtown triumph was of short-lived dur.'ition, for no 
behind, and plunged into the woody glades sooner had the shades of night appeared, 
that yet interposed between him and the than an indescribable tumult appeared to 
object of his desires. .After a toilsome march surround his house, waxing louder and fiercer 
of five houns, he came to a steep ascent, as the night drew on; nothing was heard 
where tlie com grows now, but which but gruaus and shrieks, the clash of wen]»ons, 
then was a desert waste. Laboriously his and the direful din of battle, whicli noises 
followers climbed the hill, nor rested until lasted till the morning, when all again was 
the crest of the ridge was nearly gained, still Humphrey Botfin was greatly fright- 
Heiu they paused, and the five knights stood ened ; but, tor all that, his heart T,vas not 
some distance apart, while tlieir eager leader changed, and in spite of omens he swore he 
spurred towards a slight eminence, which, would keep the stone. The second night was 
from that point, was all that impeded the worse than the first; on the third, the up- 
view into the broad valley beyond, the haven^ /oar of the two were combined, and then 
of his expectations. Suddenly, a female Humphrey Boffin gave in. Adopting his wife’s 
figure appeared ou the rising summit of the counsel (for she, clever woman, saw at once 
knoll, and, in the cleai^ morning light, the where the shoe pinched), he agreed to restore 
five knights, who watched the motions of the King’s Stone to the place where Mother 
their chief, recognised the unearthly liuea- Shipton had commanded it to stand. But, the 
menls of Ursula Shipton. The events of difficulty was how to accomplish the task. It 
the previous night came back to their memo- had taken four-and-twenty horses to drag the 
ries, and they whispered among each other, stone down hill. How many must them be 
Uor an instant, the bold adventurer was lost to caivy it up again 1 A single pwr settled 
to their view, but presently he re-appeared'; the question : they were no sooner in the 
aud, as he breasted the last ascent, they shafts than they drew the wagon with per- 
heai-d his voice: “ Out of my way, Hag !” he feet ease; nor did they stop to breathe nor 


“ If Long Compton I may see. 

Then king of England I (ball be ! ” 


did they turn a hair on their np-hill journey ! 
The country iieople, however, were right. Th e 
attempt did Humphmy Boffin “ no good 


But another voice—the voice of Ursula the civil war breaking out shortly after 


Shipton—exclaimed: 

“ Rise up bill I Stand fast, Stone ! 

King of England thou iibalt be none!” 


wards, his homestead was bui-nt and his 
house ransacked by Cromwell’s troopers, and 
be himself, endeavonring to e.scape—without 
Mrs. Boffin—^tumbled into a well and was 


She waved* her arm as she spoke; the drowned. The lady, it is added, eventually 
earth swelled; and the ambitious chiefi the oonsole’d herself by marrying the captain of 
five whispering knights, aud the whole of the troop, wht^ when the wars were over, 
tl!e Warrior’s mesnie, were at once trani^ became a thriving farmer and leader of the 
formed to stone! • * conventicle at Btmbury. 
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Strangers in search of Bollrich Stones may 
find them more quickly than I did by direct¬ 
ing their steps to a clump of lofty fir-trees, 
which, grown within the arena o^ the Druid 
temple, form a landmark for several miles 
round. 


CHIP. 


TEir AND INK PIES. 


We profess a respect for literature, but we 
also love cooks. Well, what is writing an 
article, but making a pie 1 You roll out your 
mlrst, or general subject, which is a nnti’itious 
con^uud of wheaten flour, butter, milk, and 
nsefm knowledge. You prepare your fruit, 
or meat, or poultry, or special and novel 
information. You throw in a few bits of 
preserved quince, or anecdotes, or forcemeat 
b^ls, or happy illustrations. You sweeten 
to your taste with syrup, brown sugar, or 
amiable philanthropy; or you season with 
pepper, salt, and smart remarks, dusting the 
interior of the pat6 with fine-chopped lemon- 
peel, aromatic herbs, and all the small frag¬ 
ments . of wit you can muster. When 
you have roughly got the whole together 
into shape, you polish up ; you cut off round 
the edges superfluous hi^ of paste and re¬ 
dundant phmses; you divide into para¬ 
graphs and mark out into poi-tions to help; 
^ou smooth, and scrape out, and decorate 
with flowers of eloquence or macaroons and 
moulded buttons of crust; you varnish with 
white of egg or glibness of style ; and, when 
the whole is finished to your mind, in the 
shape of a fair copy and the dish of a neatly- 
trimmed tart, you send your handiwork 
or your mindiwork to the oven or the 
printing-office. 

Then comes the rub and the test; the proof 
of the pudding and tlie page is in the eating 
and the reading. If your composition be 
badly put together, the oven and the press 
will only make it worse; little cracks will 
gape open wide, and small weak places will 
become yawning boles. But, if your task 
have iieen artistically completed with a 
spontaneous touch of impulsive genius, it 
will often turn out better than you ex¬ 
pected. T(ou will be agreeably surprised at 
the result of your offoi'ts, and will chuckle to 
find it read (or eat) so welL- Ho man can 
judge of his own jierformaiices in their crude 
manuscript or uncooked state. Sometimes, 
however, bakers, or editors and printers, 
will spoil all when you don’t deserve It. They 
will stick your pie or paper in a corner that 
H too fierce or too slow for it; they will keep 
it too long, till it gets heavy and loses its 
flavour. What you expected would be light 
puff i^Miste proves a leatheiy and indigestible 
substance. Sometimes they will pull ofit the 
plums and tit-bits, for mere mischiefs sake, 

, to show they are somebody with a right to 
have a finger iuj but^ against that wej 


ought to set their frequent abstraction of 
tasteless inonsels that are as much out of 
place as chips in porridge. Occasionally they 
will make sad errata and fractures, which let 
out all TOur spirit, juice, sense, veracity, and 
gravy. The dropping of a letter or a burning 
not patty-pan will make a mess of what was 
perfect when it came into their hands: 
indeed, the technical term for a confusion of 
types is the vhry tiling; printers call it 
“ pie.” Eor such misfortunes tlie only 
remedy is patience, seeing that both bakera 
and printera and cooks and periodical writers 
are but imperfect creatures at the best. 


SCHOBEY THE BANDIT. 

Or Schobry, the Hungarian captain of 
banditti, there' are told some Eohiu JBoodisb 
stories. If 1 repeat one, it is not for any love 
I bear to bandits. They are thieves at best, 
and often something worse than thieves. 
They are not greatly to be admired if they 
will now and then do that upon impulse 
which honest men do always upon principle. 
As for their generosity with otlier men’s pos¬ 
sessions, I do not quite see the ndmirahleness 
of it, aud 1 never did. It is the light going 
of what has lightly come,—^the wrenching of 
hard earnings from the man who h.ad an 
honest and wise use for them, and scattering 
them away, if not in vicious indulgence, yet 
in idle waste. Schobry has been known to 
commit a daring robbery, buy jewellery and 
rings with the larger half of the proceeds, aud 
diasipate the remainder in revelry and indis¬ 
criminate donation. Schobry took great 
pleasure in laughing at liis Austrian pur¬ 
suers, and amused himself with many prac¬ 
tical jokes at the ex]jeuse of tlie armed force, 
v.ben it was called out in consequence of 
some audacious act of his. 

The last joke of this kind preluded his end. 
Disguised as a common grazier, he waited 
upon an imperial-royal colonel to represent 
that Schobry had robbed him on a particular 
road, and that he thought he could point out 
the brigand’s den. At the same time he went 
to'the head of the police, and declared that 
he knew Schohry’s hiding-place, but would 
consent to indiiate it to the civil power only. 
This assurance was agreeable to the jiolicu, 
inasmuch as a large reward had been offei'ed 
for Schubry’s appfiehenBiou. Of the military 
expedition, led by a major and directed by 
Schobry’s lieutenant, four soldiers took occa¬ 
sion to desert, two were suffocated in a most 
intricate swamp, and the rest of the party, 
having lost their guide, rctinned next day 
to quaiters in but soiTy plight. The police 
did not fare better. They were to be posted 
in a cavern, twelve miles front the morasa. 
chosen for the nuinoeuvm of the military, 
and in an opposite direction. Into the cave, 
it was said, Schobry would pass, unarmed and 
drowsy, atbthe time of taking his siesta. 
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Once upon a time this cavern had served as a 
place of refuge for the Magj^rs when pressed 
oy the Osmauli, and some sixty years before 
Schobry was born, it harboured a formidable 
banditti, who were ultimately suiprised by a 
body of Imssars, Mid the greater part of them 
executed by that modification of Lynch-law 
which the Magyar oppressors call Stand- 
recht. Of course the cave i^ haunted by the 
ghosts of these men, and by worse spirits 
yet. No peasant valuing his safety would 
pass near it at night, and, moreover, it lies 
out of the track of Iiabitatious. When, now 
and then, a neighbouring magnate brought a 
party to the cave, twenty peasants were sent 
forward with torches to light up its galleries, 
and place a small portable bridge with iron 
rails over a chasm on the floor of it, wldcli, 
altliongli only nine feet wide, was said to be 
ninety feet in deptlu 

The party of police, then (thirty-four per¬ 
sons in all), was conveyed to the village near 
the rocky ridge in the rapidly-driven light- 
carts of the country. As, in tliis case, each 
cart carried not two country people, but 
six armed policeiiieu, and they went bynigiit, 
they were four hours in reaching the ap¬ 
pointed spot. Many of the policemen were 
old sergeants' and corporals, and one among 
them (while loading liis rusty carbine) de¬ 
clared that he had seen Schobry once, and, 
liowever he might be disguised, could not 
forget him. Soliobry smiled encouragingly, 
and said be was sure bis memory would very 
soon be tested. “ How deplorable it is,” he 
added, “ that such a fellow ‘should not only 
make fan habitually out of his pursuers, but 
tliat ids tricks should so often be the means 
of taking estimable members of society, like 
the police, out of their proper homes and beds 
on cold and rainy nights.” ^ 

But the police did not complain of this, for' 
tlu:y had agreed amongst each otiier that 
there must needs be gold and other spoils of 
the banditti in tlie cave that Schobry watched 
so carefully himself of nights. There, how¬ 
ever, was among the party a little weazen- 
faced old corporal, who eyed Schobry with 
something of mistrust, although bis sense of 
due Kiibordination IukI restnaiiied him from 
all hinting of suspicion to the commissary. 
When the party were within a qiiairter of a 
mile of the cave, Schobi’y himself iiromsed 
tliat iie and four men should go forward and 
see that the coast was clear. Tlie small 
corporal instantly volunteered for this light 
infantry duty. When within the cave, 
Schobry turned ronml, and noticed that the 
corporal’s e.irbine was not only at full-cock, 
but also directed towards him from the 
priming position. He affectcil not to notice 
this, and coolly went on with his ex})lorat.ion. 
They liglitetl two torches, found tlie little 
bridge in the upright position in whicli it Wiis 
lieualjy left when not wanted, and, as it fitted 
into grooves on either side the chasm, tlje 
steady way across was soon sectneJ. The 


five' returned, and reported all safe ; the 
mam body advanced; the cave was occupied. 
•More torches were- then lighted, and the 
bridge Ava« crossed. The little corporal, still 
kept near Schobry, scowling upon him ex¬ 
pressively. 

The special-commissary, who was leader of 
the capturing detachment, had under him two 
of thdbest spies of the Vienna police, and en¬ 
tertained a firm belief that he was acting 
uiion certain information, while he supposed 
that the military detachment of whose march 
he had been secretly informed, was on a wild- 
goose chace. His main delusion, however, 
was, that Schobry, who had borrowed a good 
passport, was no victim, as he called himself, 
bat a past member of the b.and, who hail 
some reason for desiring to be revenged upon 
its chief. Schobry gave a square-bottle of 
spirits to his next neighbour, the corporal, 
signed him to drink from it, and pass it 
round. Then addressing himself to tlie head 
functionary, said, “ Gracious Lord-Commis¬ 
sary, it is now scarcely six o’clock, and we 
will lie in wait; for he never comes to his- 
lair, in that corner, until past eleven. I will 
take you to a flanking gallery of the cavern, 
where tlie torches can neither be seen nor 
smelt; your worthy suite can tlieii rest and 
take some refreshment, until the sentinels 
you have so wisely posted near the entrance 
give the signal to us. The commissary, evi¬ 
dently disturbed at the information that tlie 
cave had so m.any ramifications, gave the 
order to explore the passage indicated. 
Again the little corporal went as a volunteer 
Ujion the service, for he was really brave, 
and restlessly suspicions. The others began 
to prepare themselves for ease and repose, 
when the advanced guard returned with the 
aiiuoimcemeut of a remarkable discovery. 
Schobry, and certainly not less than thirty of 
ills followers, must have been disturljed wliile 
feasting tliere upon tlie previous day, because 
a table bad been discovered spread with all 
kinds of good meat and wine. Instant was 
the rush of men eager to verify this state¬ 
ment. Suboiviiiiatioii put quite of question, 
the commanding commissaa-y only ordered 
his baud to be seated, and to make the best 
use of the knives and forks they fonnd. To 
s ive appearances, and preserve due respect 
.or his own dignity, he took the head of the 
table and began to carve. After an hour’s 
time Schobiy and his adherent the corporal 
were almost the only sober people of the 
party. Then said tlie bandit to his double, 
m a confidential tone, “ Tliis really is going 
too fjir ; there is nothing but wine and spirits 
on the table—no water to mix with it. I 
will take these two jugs—you can carry the 
two others; we had better fill them at the 
tank close by. Now it was evidently the 
corporal’s plan to do anything together with 
the guide lie was mistrusting, but not to 
allow that gentleman to pass out of his sight. 
Schobry acceniiiigly led the way, filled the 
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four jiitdiers, and sigaed hia companion to attired as servants. He is said to havebaricd, 
take np his share. The latter stooping lotv^ on this occasion, a sura of six thousand four 
obeyed,and at the instant tamed asnmnierset hundred ducats, aud jewellery of great value, 
across them. Before he was welt on his feet somewhere near Voukovar. His first notion 
agiviu^ Schobry, who had helped him across was, to cross the Baava, and take refuge in 
the pitchers trith a sudden kick, had crossed Servia until he could escape to a seaport, for 
the chasm, and drawn after him the bridge, he was convinced that his old trade was 
The shouts of the betrayed re-echoed through broken up. 

the winding vaults, and, before Schobry The vigilance of quarantine establishments, 
reached the cavern’s mouth, a ball from the and of the military police on the frontier, 
corporal’s carbine whizzed near liis head, were, however, greatly to be dreaded, aud ho 
As to the outside sentinels, they had been had also a strong disinclination to renounce 
gagged, pinioned, aud carried off by the ban- his country. 

ditti long before. While he was revolving such considera- 

The next thing to be done was to prevent tions in his mind, hundreds of functionaries 
the carts from travelling back to their start- were at work spinning out schemes for his 
iug-point, aud giving an alam. Schobry, destruction ; and the most inveterate of these 
therefore, walked back to them, aud was met was the special-commissary whom he liad 
by the two police-officers in charge of the j exposed to ridicule. Yet this official had not 
waggon-train aud several of the drivers, who ! been greatly to blame. It was to the vanity 
eagerly inquired what the report of fire- of a superior authority that the discomfiture 
arms signified 1 The answer was: “ The was due. That officer had received an 
object for which I brought the party here anonymous letter (the preparatory portion of 
has been attained ; wo are now going acro.ss the hoax) to say that, within a certain time, 
country to Nagy-Sbl6pachek with our prisoners, a party irritated against Schobry would offer 
The special-commissar}' and I have therefore the local authorities of a place named to 
resolved that you should go there by the deliver the redoubtable bandit into their 
road, and wait in the town mr us. You are hands; and he hastened to tell this before- 
afterwarda to give your horses plenty of hand, and as reliable information, lest tl>e 
corn and twenty*four hours’rest. There will provincial subordinate should subsequently 
also be allowed to each man one florin a take credit for original action in the case, 
day beyond the pay agreed for.” As Scho- Schobry knew very well that the Austrians 
bry had been seen by all these men to direct like a sneak, and would put more faith in a 
everything concerning the expedition, no little underhand meanness of tale-bearing 
doubt was raised as to hi.s authority, and than in any information offered to them in 
there was the less murmur in yielding to it, more manly fonn. 

because he confirmed it by giving to the elder It seemed that the small corporal really 
policeman a small bag of zwanzigers on ac- had ventured to hint his suspicions ; but the 
count of subsistence-money. Now, the town commissary checked the expression of them 
of Nagy-Solbi)Schek was fully nine German by saying; “I know who and what he is, 
mDes off, and it was plain that no alarm quite weU.” The corporal was, of course, no 
could be raisetl at head-quarters for the next way behind the commissary in zeal for re- 
four days, during which time the special-com- venge. 

misaary and his retinue would have an ample Now in a small garrison town of the 
opportunity of sleeping off their wine, and Austrian military frontier, there was an 
laymg in their rheumatism. Whether they imperial-royal lieutenant of infantry between 
would have any food left, or any torch-light twenty and five-and-twenty years old, with a 
by whicli to seek for the fatal tank, were con- monthly stipend of twenty-six florins (paid in 
siderations that did not trouble the planner of bank or state-paper, which is usually at a 
this va^rabond’s revenge. It was not, however, lieavy discount), less certain deductions, 
his purpose that the imperial and royal func- Tiiere was the daughter of a small employ^, 
tipaaric* and their troop should die of hunger endowed only Wim good looks, household 
or despair ; so be wrote, on the tliii'd day, by knowledge, and an inordinate love of dress 
a village-post, to say that the whole party had and ornaments. Let her he called Julia 
joined Schobry’s baud, aud was inhabiting the Petravits, daughter of the worthy post-oflicer 
famous cave. The consternation of autho- at Semlin, who himself enjoyed a salary of 
rities may be conceived. Three companies of eight hundred florins a-year for the discharge 
regular-infantry were sent to capture the of his troublesome duties, and for the support 
^TOlice, and in that manner they were rescued, of his mother, wife, and seven ohildren. 
I'bk jest proved serious in its results. Esta^ Two such persons are liable 'to sufler disap- 
f'ettes galloped in all dii-ectiona; such vigorous pointment in the means, of marrying, and 
measnres were adopted both in villages and upon this head it is needful to ext&n a 
towns, danger grew imminent. Under the certain Anstrian military regulation. No 
urgent necessity of rmnoving as far as pos- Austrimi lieutenant in the r^ular army can 
sible from the scene of his exploits, Schobry receive the imperial permission to marry, 
went to Sirmia, in_ a close emriage, accom- unless he, his betrothed, or others on their 
panied by two of his most ftdthful followers, behalf, caff deposit a sum equal to about ^ 
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bundfed pounds sterling. The interest of In the next drawing, her own age and 
this capital is paid to the spouses, smd it the united ages were indeed drawn, bat 
ultimately forms a fund for the widow’s not the lover’s age; so nothing was 
pension in case of the husband’s death. Cap- got 1^ that, except a sort of prospect 
tains and field-officers must furnish proper- promise of'improvemcnt. At length the 
tionately larger sums, if they are not too old sacred fund, as well as a pair of earrings, 
to wish for tins manner of settlement in life, had been devoted to the goddess For- 
Now, unhappily, neither Lieutenant War- tune of Temeswar. As a climax of evil 
merstoin nor Julia Petravits had the re- destiny, the regiment was ordered off, and 

motest chance, in the ordinary courae of bound fo mareh within a week or two. 

provision or inheritance, of ever being able WSrmersteiu became a slave to platoon pre- 
to compass a twentieth part of the re- parations. | 

quired sum. They had danced together at Upon the morninz of a magnificent tropical | 
j the Golden Angel, and were irretrievably day in August, the disconsolate Julia strolled, | 
in love. with her younger sister, to those celebrated . 

; A relative, who had carried on a lucrative heights from whence J^lgrade had been ■ 

' Imsiness as an apothecary at Gallatz, was bombarded. Little Katinka collected wild 1 
applied to, and would willingly have re- flowers, and pensive Julia sat on the soft ' 
sponded favourably to the appeal; but he moss, gazing unconsciously upon the Danube ; 

; had married a poor Greek girl, thirty-five and the minai-ets of the Turkish city, when : 
j years younger than himself, and she was she suddenly discovered that the dark eyes ’! 
i threatening to divorce him, and to have his of a stranger were upon her tearful face. He j- 
] property sequestered, if he gave more than | was handsomely dressed, and the fingers of i 
twenty-five ducats towards Julia’s happiness. I his ungloved hand were covered with rings. 
Poor Julia cried for six hours after receiving | according to tlie Hungarian fashion of all 
with the money this qualified refusal; after j times. He raised his foraging-cap from his 

I which she went out and spent more than half j head, and respectfully addressed some in- 
i the ducats upon various coquettish articles quirios as to the topography, in a German 

of dress, as if bent upon driving Wsirraerstein | so accentuated and cacleuced that there could 1 
: tob-illy mad with admiration, 'fhe remainder be no doubt as to the Magyar origin of the ■[ 
l' would have been di8sij)ated in the same way speaker. In her innocence of worldly con- !| 
jl next morning, but that a bright (and as she ventioualities, and in courtesy to a stranger, 
i. fancied original) thought struck her during Julia answered all his questions with the ^ 
|i the sleepless night which intervened. By grace and intelligence that belonged to her. 

I I putting two florins each time on three niim- Besides, he appeared to her quite an old man,' 

11 hers in the Lotto, which was, providentially, .and she was not alone with liim, for she had 

ij drawn at Temeswar every ten daj’s, a terno j beckoned Katinka to her side. The manner ' 
ij would he formed, entitling the holder to | of the stranger seemed to be so sympathising, 
nine thousand ai.x liundred florins. She took ; that she ended by recounting every ])ortion | 
the number according with her own age, j of her simple history. The stranger’s iiite- , 
j fifteen; the age of her infantry adorer, twenty-i rest was manifested by a promise that if I 

; four; and their united ages, thirty-ninef'Julia would meet him in the same place, 

I Could there he a prettier temo secco than !*on the following day. he would be able to i 

I numbers fifteen, twenty-four, thirty-nine ? j give her good advice, only she must say 

! Fortune must be the most unfeeling jade in ! nothing to her parents. At the appointed ! 

existence, if she failed to favour so sweet a ' hour the parties met with increased interest, ! 

i combination. Kothing was more simple than ' and spoke as confidentially as if they had ! 

] the appropriation of the gains—florins six j known each other for years. At length the ; 

I thousand ; for the caution-money would be ■ Hungarian said, “ Dear child! your nope of 
I forwarded to Vienna, by the paternal post, > happiness shall not be lost for the matter of | 

I without an instant’s delay ; and then there j a few thousand florins. 1 will supply them, j 

I would remain, from the produce of tdie | hut have not the money here. By all that is i 

I temo secco, upwards of three thousand sjlemn ” (he signed himself with the cross), ; 

florins towards the expenses of a first ‘ if you come to this spot at nine o’clock on 1 

establishment, after having allowed for a' the morning of the twelfth of next month, I ' 
present to her patents equal to their yearly will pat the bank-notra into your hand, j 
income. j asking nothing of yon in retnrn but a parting j 

The first drawing was an actual scandal, if I kiss, and a promise that yon will not any > 
not an individual insult. The little strip of. longer think ill of Schobry, because 1 am \ 
paper from tlie collector announced one, | Schobry.” i 

seven, fifty-nine, sixty-eight, eighty-eight, os I Julia was at home more silent than ever ' 
the five numbers drawn from the wheel, j She told the lieutenant that she had a hope | 
con taming'little scrolls marked from one to still; and he concluded it to be something as 
ninety inclusive. promising as the possible temo ; so he smoked 

“ What!’’exclaimed Julia,“thesennmlwrB Ms pipe, and trusted that the quarters he 
d)'eaeN:nally absurd ! Tliey repr esent nothing was moving to might bring him more sub- 
but infancy and old age.” , • stantial luck. • I 
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Having examined tbe batiks of the Danube 
and of tlie Saava, in case of lliglit*becomini! 
unavoidable, Schobry proceeded, unsuspected, 
in his luuidsome equipage to ^tnhlweisaen- 
berg, where he had appointed to meet one of 
Ids agents, who had extensive means of 
knowing what was going on in the camp of 
hostile police and military cohort^ The 
accounts were anything but reassuring'; tiie 
whole country wiis raised ; minute Descrip¬ 
tions of Ids person circulated everywhere; 
and particular instructions had been sen.t to 
the commandants along the military frontier; 
consequently, Voukovar, Peter wardeiu, Mitro- 
vitze, and Serolin, were the most dangerous 
places to which he could go. It was pro¬ 
posed that he should remain quiet in the 
Transylvanian mountains. His recent visit 
t (0 Voukovar had by some means become 
known to the authorities a few hours after he 
quitted ; aud if he had not, by mere accident, 
taken a cross-country track, he would have 
been intercepteiL Yet, after learning all 
this aud more, his confidant was dismayed at 
bearing him say, in bis firmest and most 
deliberate tone, “ I shall be obliged to.go to 
Voukovar and Essig, and I slialT be obliged 
to go to Seralin, or close to it.” A good dus- 
guise, and a new passport adapted to the 
tioivesty, enabled him to do as he pleased at 
Voukovar, where the police were off their 
guard, little expecting a fresh visit so soon 
after a hot pursuit. But on the frontier all 
the public guardians were on the alert, aud 
they liave often penetrated masqueradings 
that passed undiscovered even in Vienna. 
It is said that Schobry went from Voukovar 
to sumo part of the B:iitcbka county, or to 
tile Baiiat, on bis way to Somlin, quite alone. 
In the small bostelries on the road he often 
heard himself spoken of, aud quite as often 
spoke of himself. One evening be arrived, 
(after losing his way to a farm-house, where 
be had a friend), wet aud weary, at a village 
inn, and went to bed at once ; merely light¬ 
ing a eandle, drinking a tumbler of wine in 
the common room, awl ordering bis supper 
to be brought to him a couple of hours later. 
But that lighting of a candle was the extin- 
uisbiug of his own life. The little coipioral, 
is restless foe since the adventure of the 
cave, w^ there among the smokers, and 
instant^ set off to tell tlie commander of 
troops in the village who the new guest 
was at the village inn. The Ciiptain, 
a catitious ohl Kaiserlich, made full in¬ 
quiry before he decided upon his course. 
It w.'ia known tliat. Schobry always went 
well armed ; and the point of skill was, 
therefore, to t.ake him alive, without giving 
him a cliance of kitiiug one of his assail¬ 
ants. 

The innkeeper (a docile Saxon, wliose dis- j 
eretion could be trusted), as well as the i 


battalion-suigeon, were called to the cap- 
tam's quarters. There it was arranged 
that a bottle of a superior kind of red wine 
should be drugged, and supplied, at half¬ 
past seven o’clock, to Schobry with his 
supper ; afterwards twenty _ men, under a 
lieutenant, were to rush into the room 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets ; 
these were to bind Schobry as he slept 
under the iufiiaeuce of the narcotic. The 
corporal yoluuteered to enter first, bearing 
a torch. 

As he sat down to supper, Schobry ob¬ 
served to the innkeeper’s wife (who waited 
on him, knowing nothing of his quality, and 
his impending fate) that he never before felt 
such gloomy forebodings, and requested her 
to be extremely careful that night against 
fire, as there was so much wood iu the 
building of the bouse, and he had noticed 
that the room next his was full of fiax. The 
woman replied that she herself was very 
nervous about fire, and always walked 
through the house with a lantern before 
going to rest for the night. He drank about 
half the wine, and must have taken with it 
a sufficient over-dose of opium. Before the 
supper was remov'ed, he reverted to the sub¬ 
ject of fire, observing, that if such a misfop- 
tune were to occur, he could save, at any 
rate, himself, the windows of the room being 
only a couple of feet fi-om the gioimd. He 
little knew that he was already watcheii 
through those windows by the eight eyes of 
four sentinels and the two eyes of tiie small 
corporal, who helped to watch until the 
bandit was in bed, aud had pul out the 
candle. 

! All was ready at midnight for the cap.iure. 
The door Ixad been gently opened, and the 
victim’s bard breathing was heard. The 
corporal entered with ht.s torch, and Schobry 
either started up, or uttered a cry in his 
sleep. Contrary to their original orders, 
four soldiera fired at him from the door¬ 
way, and three of their balls told. Ac- 
cortliug to some accounts, Schobiy was 
killed oil the instant, and his dead body 
exposed next day to the terror of ill- 
doers ; while another veraion is that, being 
only wounded, he was executed publicly 
after a brief trial. 

Under the pillow of the bed in which he 
slept, a squiOi’e packet w.a8 found, and upon 
the blood-stained cover there was something 
written. The contents were six Vienna 
bank-notes (at one of those rare periods 
when tlicse were at par) for one thou¬ 
sand florins each, and twenty notes of 
one hundred florins. It is not known 
who received that treasure; but it cer¬ 
tainly did not reach Julia Petravits. So the 

' lovei-8 did not marry, and were miserable 

I ever after. 
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formula, and looked on the Ciinnel coal. A former travels passes before me, iu a suc- 
tall and dignified woman advanced towards cession of dream-scenes. I revive my past 
me. Her bonnet was big enough to cover her experiences, and I make my present choice 
head ; her ankles were oecasionaliy visible; out of them by the evidence of my own eyes; 
and she appeared in a gown of moderate size and I may add, by that of my own ears also 
i^stea^ of a balloon irflated by crinoline. I —forthefiguresinmy magic landscapes move 
knew from this that I was to be married and speak J 


MY BLACK MIRROR. some, day, but certainly not just yet. When 

- the present fashion changes, I shall go out 

Has everybody heard of Ddctor Dee, the with a nosegay in my batton-hole arid meet 
magician, and of the black speculum or the lady of the black mirror. 1 shall bow, 
mirror of caniiel coal, in which he could see smile, and say, “ Madam, I adore you.” Sho 
at will everything in the wide world, and a will curtsey, sigh, and say, “In that case, sip, 
good many things beyond it ? If so, I may you had better take my hand.” And we' 
introduce myself to my readers in the easiest shall be married, and fondly cherish each 
manner possible. I am a descendant of other for the rest of our lives. I know all 
Doctor Dee, and I profess the occult art to that only from looking at the caunel coal, 
the extent of keeping a black mirror, made Who would not be a true adept 1 
exactly after the model of that possessed by What is my present situation, and how do 
my astrological ancestor. My speculum, like ! I make my black mirror apjjlicable to it ? I 
his, is constructed of an oval piece of cannel am at present in the position of most of the 
coal, higldy polished, and set on a wooden other inhabitants of Loudon ; I am thinking 
back with a handle to hold it by. Nothing of soon going out of town. My time for being 
can be simpler than its appeai*ance; nothing away is so limited, and my wanderings have 
more marvellous than its capacities—pro- extended, at home and abroad, in so mauy 
vided always that the person using it be a true directions, that I cannot hope, this time, to 
adept. Any man who disbelieves nothing is a visit any really beautiful scenes, or gather 
true adept. Let him get a piece of cannel any really interesting experiences that are 
coal, polish it highly, clean it before use with absolutely new to me. 1 could only get to 
a white cambric htuidkerchicf, reth’o to a positive novelties, by i)as3ing all the boun- 
private sitting-room, invoke the name of daries of my former expeditions; and this, 
Doctor Dee, shut both eyes for a iiioraent, as I have said, I have not leisure enough to 
and open them again suddenly on the black accomplish. Consequentlj”, I roust go to some 
mirror. If he does not see anything he likes, place that I have visited before ; and I must, 
after that, past, present, or future, then let in common regard to my own holiday in- 
him depend on it there is some speck or flaw* ^crests, take good care that it is a place 
of incredulity in his nature, and lie is conse- where I have already thoroughly enjoyed 
queutly not a true adept. The marvellous myself, without a single drawback to my 
morsel of coal will never be more to him pleasure that is worth mentioning. Under 
than the jiiimrose was to Veter Bell; and these circumstances, if I were a more rational 
the sad termination of his career may be man, what should I do 1 Weary ray memory 
considered certain—sooner or later, he will to help me to decide on a destination, by 
end in being nothing but a rational man. giving me my past travelling recollections in 
I, who have not one morsel of rationality one long |iauorama, although I can tell by 
about me ; I, who am as true an adept as if experience that of all my faculties memory is 
I had lived in the good old times (“the AgCs the least ready to act at my will, the least 
of Faith,” ns another adept has very properly s jrviceable at the very time when I most 
called them) find unceasing interest and occu- want to employ it. _ As a true adept, 1 know 
pation in my black mirror. For everything I better than to give myself any useless 
want to know, and for everything I want to trouble of this sort. I retire to my private 
do, !■ consult it. The othe'r day, for instance, sitting-room, take up my black mirror, meu- 
desiriiig to ascertain whether I should ever tion what 1 want— and, behold! on the 
bo married, I went through the requisite surface of the cannel coal the image of my 
formula, and looked on the Ciinnel coal. A former travels passes before me, iu a suc- 
tall and dignified woman advanced towards cession of dream-scenes. I revive my past 
me. Her bonnet was big enough to cover her experiences, and I make my present choice 
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Shall I go on the continent again ? Yes. 
To what part of it? Suppose I revisit 
Aristriaii Italy, for the sake of renewing my 
familiaritv with certain views, buildings, and 
pictures which once delighted mt 1 But let 
me first ascertain whether I had any serious 
drawbacks to compktin of ott making ac- 

E tance with that part of the world. 

tniiTor! show me my first evening in 
Austrian Italy. ^ 

A cloud rises on the magic surface—^i-ests 
on it a little while—slowly disappears. My 
eyes are fixed on the.dannel coal. I see 
nothing, hear nothing of the world about me. 
The first of the magic scenes grows visible. 
I behold it, as in a dream. Away with the 
j ignorant Present. I am in Italy again. 

The darkness is just coming on, I see 
myself looking out of the side window of a 
carriage. The hollow roll of the wheels has 
changed to a sliar}) rattle, and we have 
I entered a town. We cross a vast square, 
I' illuininaled by two lamps aud a glimmer of 
I refleeteci light from a coffee-shop window. 
AVe get on into a long street, with heavy 
stone arcades for foot-passengers to walk 
under. Everything looks dark and confused; 
grin> visions of cloaked men flit by, all 
smoking ; shrill female voices rise above the 
clatter of our wheels, then subside again in a 
moment. We stop. The bells-on the hor-ses’ 
necks ring their last tiny peal for the night, 
j A greasy h.and oi>en8 the carriage-door, aud 
I helps me down the stejw. I am under an 
archway, with blank darkness before me, 
i with a smiling man holding a flaming tallow 
caudle by my side, with street spectators 
I silently looking on behind mo, Tliey wear 
j high-crowned hats and brown cloaks, myste- 
1 riously muffling them up to the chin. Bri- 
I gands, evident^. Pass, Scene 1 I am a 
I' peaceable man, and I don’t like the suspicion 
!| of a stiletto, even in a dream, 
i Show me my sitting-room. Where did I 
; dine, and how, on my first evening in Aus- 
l! trial! Italy 1 

I am in the presence of two cheerful 
slovenly waiters, with two flaring fondles. 
One is lighting lamps; the other is setting 
brushwood and logs in a blaze in a per¬ 
fect cavern of a hearth. Where am I, 
now that there is jilenty of light to see 
by 1 Afiparenlly in a hanqneting-hall, fifty 
feet long by forty wide. This is my private 
6itting*roora, and I am to eat my little bit of I 
dinner in it all alone. Let me look about j 
observantly, while the meal is preparing, i 
Above me is an arched painted ceiling, all! 
alive with Cupids rolling about on clouds,! 
and scattering jicrpetual roses on the heads! 
wif travellers beneath. Around me are classical j 
; laijiacapea of the school which treats thei 
^ectator to nmhrellarshaped trees, calm green j 
oceans, and foregrounds rampant with dancing; 
f goddesses. Beneath me is something amaz- j 
' ingly elastic to tread upon, smelling verjr like! 
old straw, which indeed it is, covered with a' 


thin drugget. This is humanely intended to 

f rotect me against the cold of the stone or 
rick floor, and is a concession to English 
prejudices on the subject of comfort. May I 
be grateful for it, and take no fidgety notice 
of the fleas, though they are crawuiig up my 
legs from the straw and the drugget already. 

what do I see next 1 Dinner on the table. 
Drab-coloured soup, which will take a great 
deal of thickeping with grated Piurmesan 
cheese, and five dishes all around it. Trout 
fried in oil, rolled beef steeped in snccnleut 
brown gravy, roast chicken with watei'-cres.ses, 
square pastry cakes with mince-meat inside 
them, fried potatoes—all excellent. This is 
really good Italian cookery ; it is more fan¬ 
ciful than the English and more solid than 
the French, It is neither greasy nor g,T.rlicky, 
and none of the fried dishes taste in the 
slightest degree of lamp oil. The wiuo is 
good, too—effervescent, tasting of the mus¬ 
catel grape, and only eighleeu-pence a bottle. 
The second coume more than sustains the 
character of the fii-st. Small browned birds 
that look like larks, their plump breasts 
clothed Bucculently with a counterpane of 
fat b.acon, their tender backs reposing on 
beds of savoury toast,—stewed pigeon,—a 
sponge-cake pudding,—baked pears. AVbere 
could one find abetter dinner or a pleasanter 
waiter to serve at table ? He is neither 
servile nor familiar, and is always ready to 
occupy any superfluous attention I have to 
spare with all the small talk that is in liim. 
He has, in fact, but one fault, and that con¬ 
sists in his very vexarious and miaccountable 
manner of varying the language in which he 
communicates with me. 1 speak French and 
Italian, and he can speak iYench also as well 
as his own tongue. 1 naturally, however, 
choose Italian on first addressing him, be- 
piiuse it is his native language. He understands 
what I say to hinv perfectly, but he answers 
me in French. I bethink myself, upon this, 
that he may be wishing, like the rest of us, 
to show off any little morsel of learning that 
he has picked up, or that he may fancy L 
understand French better than I do Italian, 
and may be politely anxious to make our 
colloquy as eai^ as possible to me. Accord¬ 
ingly I humour him, and change to French 
when I next speak. No sooner are the words 
out of my mouth than, with inexplicable per¬ 
versity,he answers me in Italian! All through 
tlie dinner I try bard to make him talk the 
same language that I do, yet, excepting now 
and then a few insignificant phras^ I never 
succeed. What is the meaning of his plsCying 
this game of philological see-saw with me 1 
Do the people here actually (Swry the natioual 
politeness so far as to flatter the stranger by 
according him an undisturbed monopoly of 
the language in which he chooses to talk to 
them I I cannot explain it, and dessert snr- 

f rises me in the midst of my perplexities. 

'our dishes again ! Parmesan cheese, mis- 
cwoons, pears, and green figs. With these 
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fvtid a 5 ot!i«r'bottle of the effervescent vrine, I am insnied or single 1 Landlord, what is 
how brightly the evening will pass away by the Italian for Bachelor?, “'Write Nubile, 
the blazing wood fire., Surely, I cannot do Signor.” Nubile ? That means Marriage- 
better than go to Austrian Italy again, after able. Thete is an epithet to designate a 
liaving met with such a first welcome to the bachelor, which is sure to meet with the 
country as this. Shall I put down the cannel approval of the ladies, at least. What next ? 
coal, and decide without any more ado on (O distrustful despots! what next ?) Seventh, 
paying a second visit to the land that is What is my oonditiou? (First-rate coudi- 
cheered by my comfortable inn ? No, not too tion, t| be sure,—full of rolled beef, toasted 
hastily. Let me try the effect first of one or larks, and effervescent wiue. Condition! 
two more scenes from my p^t travelling What do they mean by that ? Profession, la 
experience in this particular division of the it? I have not got one. What shall I 
Italian peninsula. Black Mirror! how did write ? “ Write Proprietor, signore.” Very 
I end my evening at the comfortable inn ? well; but I don’t know that I am pro- 
The cloud passes again, haavjly and thickly prietor of anything except the clothes I stand 
this time, over the surface of the mirror— up in: even my trunk was borrowed of a 
clears away slowly—shows me myself dozing friend.) Eighth, Where do I come from ? 
luxniMously by the red embers with an empty Ninth, Where am I going to? Tenth, 
bottle at my side. A suddenly-opening door When did I get my passport f Eleventh, 
wakes me up; the landlord of the infi ap- Where did I get my passport t Twelfth, 
proaches, places a long, official-looking book Who gave me my passport ? Was there ever 
on the table, and hands me pen and ink. I such a monstrous string of questions to 
enquire peevishly what lam wanted to write address to a harmless idle man, who only 
at that time of night, when I am just digest- wants to potter about Italy quietly in a 
ing my dinner. 'J’he landlord answers re- postchaise! Here, landlord, take the Tra- 
8])ectfully that I am required to give the vellers’ Book back to the police. I can 
police a full, true, and particular account of write no better answers to their questions, 
myself. I approach the table, thinking this Take it away; and may the Emperor of 
demand rather absurd, for my passport is Austria feel all the safer on his throne, now 
already in the hands of the authorities, he knows that I was born at Merthyr 
However, as I am in a despotic country, I Tydvil, and that I have not yet been so for- 
keep my thoughts to myself, open a blank tunate as to get any lady to marry me I 
])age ill the official-looking book, see that Surely, surely, such unfounded and iuJnrlouB 
it is divided into columns, with printed distrust of my character as the production of 
liea<lings, and find that I no more under- this book at my dinner-table implies, and 
stand what they mean than I understand such perpetual looking after me as it prog- 
an assessed tax paper at home, to which, nosticates for the future, while I remain in 
by-lhe-by, the blank page bcai’s a striking this country, form two serious drawbacks to 
general resemblance. The headings are the pleasui-e of travelling in Austrian Italy, 
technical official words, which 1 now meet Sliall I give up at once all idea of going 
with as parts of Italian speech for the firet there again ? No ; let me be deliberate in 
time. I am obliged to appeal to the polite* arriving at a decision,—let me patiently try 
lanillord, and, by his assistance, I get gra- the exi.eriment of looking at one more scene 
dually to understand what it is the Austrian from the past. Black Mirror ! how did I 
police want of me. travel in Austrian Italy after I had paid my 

The police require to know, before they bill in the morning, and had left my comfort- 
will let me go on peaceably to-morrow, first, able inn ? 

What my name is in full ? (My name in The new dream-scene shows me evening 
full is Matthew O’Donoghue M'Phinn Phip- again. I have joined another English tr^ 
son Dee; and let the Austrian authorities veller in taking a vehicle thgt they call a 
read it if they can, now they have got it,) caldclie. It is an unspeakably old and frowsy 
Second, What is my nation ? (Briti^, and kind of sedan-chair on wheels, with greasy 
glad to oast it in the teeth of continental .eather curtains and cushions. In the days 
tyrants.) Third, Where was I bom ? (At of its prosperity and youth it might have 
Merthyr Tydvil. I sliould be glad to hear been a state-coach, and might have carried 
the Austrian authorities pronounce that, Sir Eobert Walpole to court, or the Abbd 
when they have given up my name in de- Dubois to a supper with the Begent Orleans, 
spair.) Fourth, Where do I live ? (In Lon- It is driven by a tal^ cadaverous, ruffianly 
don, and I wish I was there now, for I postilion, with his clothes all in rags, and 
would write to the Times about this nuisance without a spark of mercy for his miserable 
before I slept.) Fifth, How old am I ? (M:y horses. It smells l»dly, looks badly, goes 
age IS what it has been for the last seven badly; and jerks, mid cracks, and totters as 
years, and what it will remain till I haws if it would break down idtogether, when it is 
nmmed the lady whom I saw in my Magic suddeniy stopped on a rough stone pavement 
giaae 5 .^wenty.five exactly. Married did I in front of a lonely post-house, just as the sun 
say ? By all that is inquisitive 1 here age b sinking and the night is setting in. 
the polios wanting to know (Smfh) whether The postmaster comes out to superintend 
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the hamessing of fresh horses. He is tipsy, not the ghost of a thief corned near ns. We 
familiar, and confidential; he first apostro- begin, at last, almost to feel that it 'Would be 
phises the caldcKe with contemptuous curses, a relief to be robbed—almost ,to doubt the 
then takes me mysteriously Aside, and de- policy of resisting any meroifully-larcenous 
dares that the whole high road onward to our liands stretched forth to rescue us from the 
morning's destination swiu-ma with thieves, incubus of our own b.aggage. The morning 
It seems, then, that the Austrian police dawn finds ns languid and haggard with the 
reserve all their vigilance for innocent tra- j accursed portmanteau-strings dangling unre- 
! vellers, and leave local rogues entirely un-1 garded in the bottom of the caldohe. And this 
j molested. I make this refiection, and ksk the ts taking our pleasure ! This is an incident 
' postmaster what he recommends us to do for of travel in Austrian Italy ! Faithful Kaok 
the protection of our portmanteaus, which Mirror, accept ray thanks.' The warning of 
I ' are tied on to the roof of the caliche. He the two last dream-soenes tlmt you have 
j answers that unless we take 8i>ecial pre- shown me shall not be disregarded. What- 
cantions, the thieves will get up behind, on ever other direction I may take when I go 
otir crazy foot-board, and will cut the trunks out of town for the present season, one road 
off the top of onr frowsy travelling-carriage, at least I know that I shall .avoid—^the road 
under cover of the night, while we are that leads to Austrian Italy, 
quietly seated inside, seeing and suspecting Shall I keep on the northern sido of the 
nothing. We instantly express our readiness Alps; and fravel a little, let us say, in Glermaa- 
• to take any precautions that anyone may be j Switzerland ? Black Mirror! how did I get 
'■ kind enough to suggest. The postmaster! on when I was last in that country ? Did I 
'' winks, lays his finger archly on the side of his; like my introductory experience at my first 
i: nose, and gives an uninUdligible order in the i inn } 

i ' patois of the district. Before I have time to j Tine vision changes, and takes me again to i 
ij ask wliat he is going to do, every itller .about; the outside of a liouse of public entertainment; | 

/ the posthonse who can climb, scales the / a great white, clean, smooth-fronted, opulent- ) 
'I summit of the caliche, and every idler who j looking hotel—a very different building from ' 
I cannet, stands roaring and gesticulating be-j my dingy, aavernons Italian inn. At the 
' low with a lighted candle in his hand.' street-door stands the landlord. He is <a 
While the hubbub is at its loudest, a rival: little, lean, rosy man, dressed all in black, 

! travelling-carriage suddenly drives into the' and looking like a master uiiderlaker. 1 
:| midst of us, in the shape of a huge barrel-1 observe that he neither steps forward nor 
organ on wheels, and bursts out awfully in I smiles when I get out of the oirriage .and ask 
' the darkness with the grand march in! for a bedroom. lie gives me the shortest 
.! Serairamide, played with the utmost fury of! possible answer, growls guttural instriic- 
I the drum, (ymbal, and trumpet-stops, ^e i tions to a waiter, then looks out into the 
j noise is so bewildering that my travelling i street again, and, before I have so much as 
com(ianiou and I take refuge inside our car-' turned my back on him, forgets my existenco 
! riage, and shut our eyes, and stop our ears, immediately. The vision changes again, and 
I and abandon ourselves to despair. AfLcr a fiikes me inside the hotel. I am following a 
I time, our elbows are jogged, and a string Witer up-staira—the man looks unaffectedly 
!' a-piece is given to us through each window, sorry to see me. In the be<lroom corridor we 
We are informed in shouts, accompanied in j find a chambermaid asleep with her head on .a 
:j the most inspiriting manner by the grand table. She is woke up; opens a door with a 
') march, that the strings .are fastened to our gro.an, and scowls at me reproachfully when 
I portmanteaus above; that we are to keep I say that the room will do. I descend to 
j tlie loose ends round our forefingers all dinner. Two ■waiters attend on me, under 
night; and that the moment we feel a tug, protest, and look as if they were on the point 
I we may be quite certain the thieves are at of giving waraiiig every time I require them 
work, and may feel justified in stopping the to change my plate. At the second conree 
carriagellbd fighting for our baggage with- the landlord comes in, and stands and stares 
out any more ado. Under these agreeable at me intently and silently with his hands in 
auspices, we start again, with our strings his pockets. This may be his way of seeing 
J round our forefingers. We feel like men that my dinjier is well served ; but it looks 
about to ring the bell, or like men engaged ip much more like his way of seeing that I do 
deep sea-fishing, or like men on the point of not abstract any spoons from his table. I 
pulling the string of a shower-bath. Fifty become irritated by the boorish staring and 
times at least, during tlic next stage, each of frowning of everybody about me, and express 
us is certain that he feels a tug, and pops his myself strongly on the subject of my recep- 
head agitatedly out of window, and sees ab- tionatthe hotel to an English traveller dining 
solutely nothing, and falls biick again ex- near me. He is one of those exaspei-ating 
hausted with excitement in a corner of the men who are always ready to put up with 
caldche. All through the night this wear and injuries, and he coolly accounts for the be- 
tear of onr nerves goes on ; and all through haviour of which I complain, by telligg n\e 
the night (thanks, probably, to the ceaseless that it is the result of tiie blunt honesty of 
popping of our heads out of the windows) the native;^ who cannot pretend to take an 
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interest in me which they do not really feel. 
What do 1 care about the feelings of the 
stolid landlord and tJm sulky waiters? I 
require the comforting outward show from 
them—tlm inward simstance is not of the 
smallest consequence to me, Wljen I trarel 
in civilised countries, I want such a reception 
at my inn as shall genially amuse and gently 
tickle all the region round about my organ of 
self-esteem. Blunt honest/ which is too 
offensively truthful to pretend to be glad to 
see me, shows no corresponding integrity-—as 
my own experience informs me at this very 
hotel—about the capacities of its wine bottles, 
but gives me a pint and charges me for a 
I quart in the bill, like the rest of the world. 

! Blunt honesty, although it is too brutally 
! sincere to look civilly distressed and sym- 
i pathetic when I say tliat I am tired after my 
I journey, does not liesitate to warm up, and 
I present before me as newly-dressed, a Methu- 
jj selah of a duck that has been cooked several 
i times over, several days ago, and paid for, 
j: though not e.ateii, by my travelling predoces- 
I sors. Blunt honesty fleeces me according to 
every established predatory law of the laud- 
i lord’s code, yet slirinks from the amiable 
! duplicity of liiwning affeetion.ately before me 
all the way up stairs when I first pi'esent 
myself to be swindled. Away with such 
detustoble sincerity as this ! Away witli the 
I honesty which brutalises a landlord’s manners 
r without reforming his bottles or his bills ! 
Away with my Gcriniin-Swiss hotel, and the 
extortionate cynie who keejis it! Let othei-s 
' ay ti'ibute if tbev will to that boor in inu- 
eeper’s clothing, the colour of my money he 
! shall never see again. 

I Sujtpose I avoid German-Switzerlaiul, and 

I try Switzerland Proper ? Mirror ! how did 

!' 1 travel wlien I hast found myself on tlie 

II Swiss side of the Alps ? • < 

!j 'J'ho new vision removes me even from the 
il most distant view of an hotel of any kind, 

and places me in a wild mountain couutry 

i wliere the end of a rough road is lost in the 
' dry bed of a torrent. 1 am seated in a queer 

little box on wheels, called a Ciiar, drawn by 
! a mule and a mare, and driven by a jovial 
I coachman in a blue blouse. I have hardly 
I time to look down alarmedly at the dry bed 

I of the torrent, before the Ghar plunges mto 
it. Rapidly and recklessly we thump along 

II over i-ocks and stones, acclivities and declivi- 
, ties that would shake down the stoutest 

ii English tr,aveiling-carriage, knock op the 
, best-bred English horses, nonplus the most 
! knowing English coachman. Jovial Blue 

Blouse, singing like a nightingale, drives 
' a-head regardless of every obstacle—the mule 
and mai'e tear along madly as if the journey 
j was the great enjoyment of the day to them— 

I the Char cracks, rends, sways, bumps, and tot- 
. ters, but scorns, as becomes a hardy little moun- 
1 toil! yebicle, to overturn or come to, pieces. 

I When we are not among the rocks we sye 
I rolling and heaving in sloughs o^ black mud 


and sand, like a Dutch, hcnfii^-boat in a 
ground-swell. It is all one to Blue Blouse 
and toe mule and mare. They are just as 
ready to d«ag through doughs as to jolt over 
rpckss and when we do come occasiouidly to 
a bit of unencumbered ground, they always 
gallantly indemnify themselves for past liard- 
ship and fatigue by galloping like mad. As 
for mA own sensations in the character of 
passei^er in the Char they are not, physically 
mieaking, of the pleasantest possible kind. 

1 can only keep myself inside luy vehicle by 
dint of holding tight with both hands by any¬ 
thing I can And to grasp at; and 1 am so 
shaken tlironghout my whole anatomy that i 
my very jaws clatter again, and my feet play ! 
a perpetual tattoo on the bottom of the Char. ; 
Did I hit on no method of travelling more 
composed and deliberate than this, I wonder, , 
when I was, last in Switzerland ? Must I 1 
make up my mind to be half-shaken to pieces 
if 1 am bold enough to venture on going there ! 
again ? j 

The surface of the Black Mirror is once | 
more clouded over. It clears, and the vision | 
is now of a path along the side of a precipice. ' 
A mule is following the patli, and 1 am the j 
mlventuroiis traveller wlio is astride on the j 
beast’s back. The first observation that li 
occurs to me in my new position is, that I' 
mules thoroughly deserve their reputation ji 
for obstinacy, and that, in regard to the par- |i 
ticular animal on which 1 am riding, the less j 
I interfere with him and the more I conduct 'i 
myself as if I was a pack-s.addle on his back, 
the better we are sure to get ou together. ,. 

C.arryiug pack-saddles is his mam bu.sine83 
in life ; and though he saw me get on his 
back, he persists in treating me as if I W'as a 
bale of goods, by walking on the extreme | 
edge of the precipice, so as not to run any j 
risk of rubbing his load against the safe, or { 
mountain, side of the path. In this.-oidiu 
other things I And that he is the victim of 
routine, and the slave of habit. He has a 1 
way of stopping short, placing himself in a | 
slanting position, and falling into a profound j 
meditation at some of the most awkward 
turns iu the wild mouatain-roads. I imagine j 
at first that he may be halting in this abrupt : 
and inconvenient manner to take breath ; | 

but then he never exerts him^lf so ns to tax i 
.lis lungs in the smallest degree, and he stoics’ 
on the most unreasonably irregular jn-iti- ji 
ciples, sometimes twice in ten minutes,— i 
sometimes not more than twice in two huiu-s ; 
—evidently just as his new ideas happen to j 
absorb his attention or not. It is part of his 
aggravating character at these times, always 
to become immersed in reflection where the 
muleteer’s staff has not room to reach him 
with the smallest effect; and where, loading 
him with blows being out of toe.question, load¬ 
ing him with abusive language is the only other 
available process for getting him on. I find 
that he generally turns out to be susceptible 
to the influence of iujoiious epithets after he 
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has heard himseU pdnoDa^ insulted five or 
six tiroes. Onoe, his ob^^te nature gives 
way, even at the third appeal. He has just.: 
stopped with me on his back to ftmuse him¬ 
self, at a dangerous .part of the road, jvith a 
little hard thinking in a steeply slanting: 
position ; and it becomes therefore urgently 
necessary to abuse him into proceeding forth¬ 
with. Eirst, the muleteer calls him i. Ser¬ 
pent—he never stirs an inch. Secondly, the 
muleteer cidls him a Frog—^he goes on im¬ 
perturbably with his meditation. Thirdly, 
the muleteer roars out indignantly. Ah sacrd 
nom d’un Butor ! (wliich, interpreted by the 
help of an Anglo-French dictionary, means 
apparently. Ah, sacred name of a Muddle- 
head !); and at this extraordinary adjura¬ 
tion the beast instantly jerks up bis nose, 
^akes his cars, and goes on hk way indig¬ 
nantly. / 

Mule-i'iding, under these civumstancos, is 
certaiuly an adventurous and amusing metltod 
of travelling, and well worth trying for once 
in a Wity ; but I am not at all sure that I 
should thoroughly enjoy a second experience 
I of it, and I have my doubts on this account 
I —to say nothing of my dread of a second 
jolting journey in a Char—about the pro- 

E rietyof undertaking another trip to Switzer- 
ind daring the present sultry season. It 
will be wisest, perhaps, to try tiie effect of a 
new scene from the past, rcpi’esenting some 
former visit to some other locality, l»fore I 
I venture on arriving at a final decision. I 
have rejected Austrian Italy and German 
Sm tzerland, and 1 am doubtful about Swit- 
uerland Proper. Suppose I do my duty as a 
patriot, and give the attractions of my own 
cotmtr}' a fair chance of apj^ealing to any 
past ii^uences of the agreeable kind, which 
they may have exercised over me I Black 
Mirror ! when 1 was last a tourist at home, 
i how did I travel about from place to place t 
I The cloud on the magic sur&ce rises 
j slolrly and grandly, like the lifting of a fog 
I at sea, and discloses a tiny drawiug-room, 

! with a skylight window, and a rosc-cmouied 
curtain drawn over it to keep out the sun. 
A bright book-shelf runs all round this little 
fairy chamber, just below the ceiling, where 
I the comice would be in larger rooms. Sofas 
extend ^jwng the wall on either side, and 
mahogany cupboards full of good tilings 
ensconce themselves snugly in the four 
corners. ITie table is brightened with nose- 
( S<tys, the mantel-shelf has a smart railing 
i all round it, and the looking-glass above is 
i Just large enough to reflect becomingly the 
I vU» and shoulders of any lady who will 
I give herself the trouble of looking into it. 

I Tlie present inhabitants of the room are 

three gentlemen with novels and newspapers 
in their hands, taking their ease in blouses, 
dressing-gowns, and slippers. They are re¬ 
posing on the sofas with fruit and wine 
within easy reach of their bands, and one of 
^ them looks to me very much like,the enviatde 


possessor of the Black Mirror. They exhibit 
a spectacle of luxury which would make an 
aucieut Spartan shudder with di^st ; an^ 
in au adjoining apartment, their baud is 
attending on them, in the sliape of a musical 
box which is just now playing the last scene 
in Lucia di Lammermoor. Hark 1 what 
sounds are those mingling with the notes of 
Donizetti’s lovely music—now rising over it 
sublimely, now Sying away under it, gently 
and more gently still I Our sweet opera air 
shall come to its close, our music shall play 
for its short destined time and then be silent 
again; but those more glorious sounds shall 
go on with us 4uy and night, shall still swell 
and sink inexliaustibly, long after we and all 
who know and love and remember us have 
passed from this earth for ever. It is the 
wash of the waves that now travels along 
with us grandly wherever we go. We are at 
sea in the fastest faii'est schooner yacht 
afloat, and are taking our pleasure all along 
the southern shores of the English coast. 

Yes, this to every man who can be cer¬ 
tain of his own stomach, this is the true 
luxury of travelling, the true secret for 
thoroughly enjoying all the attractions of 
moving about from place to place. Wbere- 
ever we now go we carry our elegant and com¬ 
fortable home along with us. We can stop 
1 where we like, see whaff we like, and alwaj^s 
'come iKick to our favourite corner on the 
{sofa, always carry on our favourite occupa¬ 
tions and amusements, and still be travelling, 
still be getting forward to new scenes all the 
time. Here is no Lurrying to accommodate 
yourself to other people’s hours for starting, 
no scrambling for places, no wearisome 
watchfulness over baggage. Here are no 
anxieties about strange beds,—for have we 
not each of ns our own sweet little cabin to 
nestle in at night 1—no agitating dependence 
at .the dinner hour upon the vagaries of 
strange cooks—for have we not our own 
sumptuous larder always to return to, our 
own accomplished and faithful culinary artist 
always waiting to minister to our special 
tastes i We can walk and sleep, stand up or 
lie down just as we please, in our floating 
travelling-carriage. We can make our own 
road, and trespass nowhere. TBa bores we 
dread, the letters we don’t want to answer, 
cannot follow and annoy us. We are 
freest travellei'S under Heaven ; and we find 
something to interest and attract us through 
every hour of the day. The ships we meet, 
the trimming of our sails, the varying of the 
weather, the everlasting innumerable changes 
of the ocean, ^ord constant occupation for 
eye and ear. Sick, indeed, must that libel¬ 
lous traveller have been who first called the 
sea monotonous—sick to death, and perhaps, 
bom brother also to that other traveller of 
evil renown, the first man who journeyed 
from Dan to Beer^eba, and found od. 
barren. 

Best thm awhile unemployed, my faithfid 
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Black Mirror! The last scene you have 
shown me is sufficient to answer the purpose 
for wliich I took you up. Towards what 
point of the compass I may turn after leav¬ 
ing London is more thau 1 can tell; but this 
I know, that my next post-horses shall be the 
winds, my next stages coast-towns, my next 
road over the open waves. I will l>e a sea-tra¬ 
veller once more, and will put resuming my 
land journoyings until the arrival of that most 
obliging of all convenient periods of time—a 
future opportunity. 

THE OESONS OP EAST AFEIOA. 

-» — • 

Amono the nooks of the world that have 
not been explored by Europeans there 
are some of all sizes in Africa, and until the 
English Hajji—who has visited the shrines of 
the propliet— Captain K. F. Burton, obtainetl 
leave to visit Hanir, and did visit Harar, that 
town together with the districts round about 
it was anmng the places known only by 
rumour. What Tiiubuctoo used to be to 
W'esterii Africa, HaKir has been to Eastern 
Africiu Wliiit the Oeograpbical Society re¬ 
commended, what the Eiist ludia Company 
uuderlook, wliy and how Mr. Burton, dis¬ 
guised as an Arab merchant, went to Harar 
and leturued alive—not quite two years ago; 
how lie sot out again, what misadventure 
happened ; and why shij)s of the East Indian 
hJavy now overawe Berberah—w-e must leave 
any one, who will, to read in Captain 
Burton's very interesting book. We nuan 
neither to review that book nor to sketch its 
contents, but simply by help of it to amuse 
ourselves with a few sketclics of the way of 
life in a remote region, about which none of 
our eouulrymen have heretofore bad, from 
t^eir own knowledge, anything to tell. Of, 
course, there is a strong family-likeness 
aniong many African tribes, and, to a great 
extent, as are the known, so are tlie unknown. 
Of course, also,—but as to the matters ,of 
course—why need they be mentioned ? 

Distinctly warned thatjie was going to his 
death, Captain Burton sailed from Aden ■with 
his chosen attendants. The slipper of bless¬ 
ing wsis thrown after him, the anchor raised, 
and, once at sea, the pilgrim’s comrades 
removed from their heads the turbans of 
civilisation, wore* only their black skins and 
their loin-cloths, and betook themselves to 
their own natural ways. One chewed Lis 
tobacco and ashes, another smoked his 
tobacco through the shankbone of a goat, 
while others made use of their own shank- 
bones as napkins, after fe.arful meals of 
holcus grain and grease. There is courtesy 
among these savages, nevertheless. Abcly 
Abokr—who, because of his rascality, was 
called by his friends, alluding to the corrup¬ 
tion prophesied as coming in the latter days, 
the Ead of Time—^Abdy Abokr would not 
profane anything so reverend as the hair upo)| 
his master’s chin, by naming i£ in plain 
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and ugly words. He used siinilitudes. Did j 
he observe a gridn of rice sticking about his i 
sacred beard, he would say, “ The Gazelle is | 
in the gardAi,” to which his master, promis¬ 
ing to remove it with his fingers, answered, i 
“ We will hunt her with the five.” i 

Zayla was the pilgrim’s iandlng-place, a I 
town approached by a creek whicii coral reefs ' j 
make tlfficult of navigation, and which is de- ; 
scribed*as a strip of sulphur yellow-saud, 
with' a deep blue dome above, and foreground ' 
of the darkest indigo. Upon the yello w strip 
is the old Arab town seen in the shape of a 
long row of white houses and minarets, i>eer- 
ing over a low line of brown wall, flanked by , 
toivers. Having landed in a cock-boat the 
travellers put on, while upon the beach, 
clean tobes—the tobe is a seamless wliite 
robe, the dress proper to the region—took 
shields and lances, and at the seawai'd-gate 
of the town were met by a tall, black sjjcars- 
n)an,'with a—“ Ho, there ! To the governor! ” ' ■ 

The native crowd poured out into the dusty * 
streets to see the strangers pass to the recep- , ] 
tion-chamber, where they had an eastern In- 
terview with not a cup of coffee or a pipe i! 
to break its duhiess. There is not a coffee- |i 
house in Zayla, and as lor the neighbouring j 
Bedouins, they say,-philosophically, “If wo i| 
drink coffee once, we shall want it again, and : 

then where are we to get it ? ” A Jittle j 

further on, the A byssiniaii Christians posi- ; 
tively make it a point of conscience to object to ; j 
coffee and tobacco, while the Gallas tribes i 
take it when out on forages, not infused, , 
but powdered and made into a ball with , 
butter. 

I Zayla is a town about as largo as Suez, 
built for three or four lliousand inhabitants, 
and containing a dozen large whitewashed 
stone-houses with some two hundred thatched ' 
liuts, each surrounded by a fence of wattle 
and matting. Favourite building-materials 
are mud and coralline. There is a good deal 
of open space within the walls, and the town 
is cooler and healthier than Aden. It exporb» ; 
slaves, ivory, hides, honey, aiitelope-horna, 
clarified butter, and gams, and its coast 
abounds in sponge and coral, and 'aiiiall 
pearls. i 

I’rovisions arc cheap. A family may live 
there upon thirty pounds a-year, eating much 
meat and no vegetables, except holcus-grain, 
rice, and boiled w'heat. In case any one dis¬ 
posed to make the most of a small income 
should think of setting out for Zayla, we will 
give some further notice of the way to live 
there. Breakfast at six in tlie morning, upon 
roast mutton and sour grain-cakes, visitors 
looking in to help. Then sleep. Then sit up , 
to receive company that will come and must 
not be denied. Native gentlemen will enter 
by the doz^, taking off their slippers at the j 
door, deposit their spears in a corner, shake 
hands and sit down fixe tmeeremonious talk. 

In their talk these people pride themselves 
upon a style ef conversation not effeminately I 
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ch'fl. Your fi-iends mil comb their own 
hair while they eutertain you, and will w'atch 
the barber as he gives your head (but, of 
coui'se, not your chin) its mornifig shave. 

At eleven before noon, when the fresh 
water has come from the wells, which are 
three or four miles distant from tlie town, 
the time will have arrived for dining upon 
gi-easy mutton stew, boiled rice, maife caaea 
and curds. There are fowls, but the neigh¬ 
bours will not like to see a person eating 
birds, and of coui-se thei’e will be neighbours 
to watch and hel]) at the dining; there is 
fish also in plenty, and it may be eaten, but 
there is chance then that the Bedouins may 
say, ''Speak not to me with that mouth 
' which efitethfish.” 

! After dinner, the house having been cleared 

1 of visitors, sleep may be enjoyed, imtil, at 
' two o’clock, there is a clamour of more neigh- 
I hours at the outer door, w'ho come to spend 
I the afternoon. Towards sunset one may go 
out for a walk, taking tlie shantarah-board, 
! —which is the East African draught- boai'd,— 

I for a game under the shade, or if disposed to 
I practise with Ihe neighbour.s, oue may leap 
' and throw' the javelin. At the southern gate 
j: the bo,\s may be seen playing at hockey, or 
the citizens may be joined in one of their 

I great matches of ball. These are so roughly 
lilaj'ed, that at the end of every game the 

!{ scanty and old clothing that the players 
j| chouse to W'ear, is taken home in rags ; there 
!I is also, when the match is ovei', much dancing 

II and slioutiiig of the victors, who proceed in 
ij triumph through the town. Beyond the 

hocUey-playei’s imd the ball-players, oue may 
jias.s also into an encampment of the Bedouins 
which is ontsidc the gate. These suburban 
!'i people dwell in low and smoky tents, carry 
I shield, spear and dagger, and have hug*^ 
il* .'‘‘lieads of shock hair, dyed red, and wet with 
butter. Each head of hair carries as orna¬ 
ments its thrCe-pronged comb, and the stick 
used as a scrateher when the owner doea not 
'[ wish to grease his fingers. Some heads are 
adorned also with the ostrich jdume, which 
j| menus that he who wears it has desti’oyed a 
I man,—not necessarily in open fight, more 

I cominouly by stealth or treachery. 

I Befor^uuset it is necessary to return into 
! the towu, because at sunset all the gates are 
jj locked, and the call sounds to evening 
jl pr.nyer. Who.so neglects prayer at the live 

E l-ayer-tinies on Friday—the Moslem sab- 
ath—sutFers bastinado. But, there arc ways, 
and agaiu ways, of praying. Captain Burton 
heard one of tlie natives of these parts lament¬ 
ing in the night season. She was suflering 
I from toothache, and the groans of her 8j>irit 
j were,“()h, AUah,maythy teeth achelike mine! 

I Oh, Allah, may thy gums be sore as mine ! ” 
i Neighbours assist, finally, in shortening 
1 the houi-8 of night over supper and stiper- 
I Btitious talk,—they talk of men who take 
I hyena forms, tell fortunes witli beads, or talk 
of what Arabs call £1 Iksar*(NYitb us Uie 

11 


Elixir) which, in this part of the world, is a 
kind of wood that causes milk-pails to be full 
of silver. They talk also of vampyres, of the 
evil eye, of mischief brewed by women. 
“ Wit in a woman,” oue says, “ is a habit of 
running away in a dromedai-y.”—“Allali,” 
says another, “made woman of a crooked 
bone ; he who would straighten her, breaketh 
her.” , 

At an early hour visitors depart, mats are 
spread, and oue may go to bed Somali fashion, 
with the head upon a hollow pedestal of 
wood for a pillow. And oue may sleep well 
if, during the day, too much kat has not been 
chewed. 

The leaves of the drug called kat are the 
chief source of pleasurable excitement in 
these districts of East Africa. Botanists, 
taking tlie native name for the plant, turn it 
into Catha edulis, eatable kat. It is much 
used by the Ai*abs, to whom it is seat in 
camel loads, consisting of a number of small 
jiarcols, each containing about forty slender 
twigs, wiUi tlie leaves attached, cai-efuUy' 
wrapped, so as to avoid exposure to the air. 
These leaves are chewed, aud act upon the 
spirits of those using them, much as a strong 
dose of green tea acta upon us in Fiiiope, 
when it acts agreeably. Europeans use<l to 
stronger stimulants, are little atfected by the 
use of kat, but among the more temperate 
Arabs it is so welcome a provocative to good 
humour, that about two hundred and eighty 
camel-loads of it ai-e used every year iu Adeu 
ouly. 

The way to Harar is among eaters of kat, 
!tcro.ss a land that is a (Joslieii to the drim- 
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gist; a land in which the castor oil iihuit I; 
flourishes, where aloes abound, where tlie wind j 
rustles through leaves of senna ; where tlie !; 
toireut beds are overgrown with long liiii’s of 'j 
green culocyuth, and oue meets constantly !i 
with clunifis of jujube trees. There are ser- j{ 
pentsin those regions, which tlic native Souial |i 
hold it to be a religious net when ])osai)ile to ■) 
kilL It is a religious act also to kill a crow, 

—^for the crow, which was creatoii a wliite il 
bird, became black through siu. When the || 
holy prophet aud Abubekr were hidden in 
tlie cave, tlie pigeon also hid there, and i 
avoided the pursuera, but the crow s.it out- [ 
side and screamed “GharJ ghar! ” (the j 
cave ! the cave !) whereupon JMaliomet i>r- | 
dered him into eternal mourning for his j 


trmtorous behaviour. I 

After a very considerable delay, Mr. Burton | 

and his little caravan succeeded iu departing ! 
out of Zayla, under tlie care of an Abban or il 
protector, which is the dignified shajie as¬ 
sumed in tliose parts by a guide. 'The ruler 
at Zayla could not comprehend the disguised 
Eiiglishman’s intention. Bmall-pox was de¬ 
populating Harar, the road swarmed with . 
brigands, the Prince of Harar would cer¬ 
tainly destroy him; and besides, h% said 
privately, for he knew what was below the 
Arab merchipit’s dress, “ If the English wish 
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to take Hurar, let them send me fire ban¬ 
died soldiers.if no^ 1 can give all informar 
tiou.” The Abban, «ho engaged onl; to go 
a certain distance, gave warning also of 
disaster. The cold, he said—for it was then 
late in the year—^bad driven the wandering 
tribes down from the hills into 'the warm 
plains they were to traverse; and, as Abdy 
Abokr, the End of Time, retnaiked, in com¬ 
ment hereupon, "Man eats you up; the 
desert does not.” Just then, too, the Ayyal 
£^uh Ismail, a wild tribe of troopers armed 
with assegai, dagger, and shield, was out, and 
having overcome the Eesa, scoured the plains 
in search of men to kill that tfiey might earn 
their osti-ich plumes. The dangers of the 
desert were increased, therefore, though 
always great enough. “ In the desert,” says 
the prov wb, “ all men are enemies.” When¬ 
ever a fellow-creature is seen from afar, the 
right arm is waved violently up and down— 
there is a shouting of War loga! Wai* loga ! 
(Stand still! Stand still!) Does the stranger 
! halt, there is a cautious parley ; does he ad- 
I vanco, he is attacked instantly. 

I Yet, neither among the Somali nor among 
i the Bedouins did tlte English pilgrim find 
that by sucli a picture of life in the desert of 
jj East Africa, a whole tmtli, or even a half 
!. truth, was expressed. The Somali are iudeed 
|i a race living in no enviable wajr. It is their 
I pleasure to pick among their wiry locks with 
a stick, scpiuate each hair from its tuft, and 
crown their heads, when they are not rich 
enough to shave and wear the turban, with a 
crop like that on our old coachmen’s wigs ; 
they get rid of its natural black colour with 
a wash of ashes, or a mixture of quicklime 
and water; they have good heads, except the 
iiioutli, which lias African lips, discoloured 
by the use of ashes as a sharpener of the< 
tobacco quid, and wluch contains gums mot¬ 
tled and teeth discoloured by the same habit 
of chewing. Except for this, they look well 
witli their light straw-coloured hair decked 
with a waving feather, and their coal-black 
complexions set off by the graceful drapery 
of the white tobe. But they live not very 
happily : meiry abroad, they are at home a 
mulaiiuboly race of shepherds, who will sit 
for hours with their eyes on the moou, or 
crooning their old ditties under trees. The 
land is full of poets, and, without a written 
character, has yet a literature of some thou¬ 
sands of known songs. Tlie people are perhaps 
sml because danger is ever present: ever tlie 
nearer and more constant; ever the more 
dreotled, because they are ail more wily 
than valorous. The Bedouins, too, were 
found to be a simple and not vei 7 happy 
race; the Arabs have called their country 
Bilad-wa-Issi, tlie Laud of Give me Some- 
thiug; but tliey are, nevertheless, ready to 
give out of their poverty. They pressed 
upon the traveller milk, mutton, and wives; 
not seldom one of them would «ay to odh 
pilgrim in a pitying voice, i'What hath 


broi;q![ht; thee, delicate as thou art, to ait 
with ua on the cow hide, in this cold, under 
a tree ?” $ 

The Somali women are soft-spoken and 
laborious ; they do more work than the men. 
They aj-e bought in marriage of their fathers, 
and alter marriage, when tho husband first 
enters the nuptial hut, be draws fortli a 
whip,lLud tiierewith clmstises his bride, that 
any teudeucy to shrewishness may be at once 
Extracted from her temper. About four 
wives are the usual allowance, but there is 
free use of the power of divorce. Among 
these people kissing is unknown. 

It was nearly the end of November, in the 
year before last, when Captain Burton, with 
his little caravan of five camels, mules, and 
so forth, carrying all necessaries, set out 
from Zayla to uuveil, if possible, the myste¬ 
ries of Harar. 

The first trace of unfriendly greeting on 
the road was effaced by the shooting of a 
vulture before people by whom swau-shot 
never had been seen. The women exclaimed, 
“ Lo! he brhigeth down the birds from 
heaven! ” and one old man, putting his 
fingers in his mouth, praised Allah. Of this 
old man a friend was made ; he spat on the 
whole party fur good luck; aud eventually 
extricated them from some slight difficulty 
with his tribe. 

Beautiful ii)|the desert are the w'ells, among 
the tamai'isks sliiuiug with vivid green 
against an amethyst blue sky. The banks of 
these sweet perlets are wooded with acacias 
of many kinds, festooned with creepers and 
parasites that sometimes form natural 'bowel’s 
Carpeted inside with juicy grass. From the 
thinner thorns, pendulous birds’-uests hang, 
and birds of briglit plumage make the wood 
ring with their notes. Beautiiul in the Somali 
desert are the wells, but no man lingers by 
their side, where he may meet the fellow- 
man whose face he dreads; no travellei' 
pitches his tent whei'e snake-trails arc upon 
the sand, and where at night the leopard, 
aud the lion, aud the elephant, come down to 
drink. 

Serpents are common in the wilds of 
Eastern Africa; to kill one is counted by the 
Somali almost as meritorious as to destroy 
rn infidel. They are the subject of many 
superstitions. One bom of the Cerastes, it 
is said, contains a deadly poison; tho other, 
pounded aud drawn auross the eye, makes 
man a seer, and reveals to him the treasures 
ol the earth. There is a 'fij’ing snake which 
hoards jewels, aud is attended by a hundred 
guards. _ A Somali horseinau oui*e cairicil 
away a jewel, aud was jinrsued by a reptile 
army. He escajicd to his tribe, upon which 
there then came so much troubie through 
serpents that tho treasure was restored. 

In the course of his march Captain Burton 
proved the feeltleuess of tho Somali race. 
They are intqleraut of thirst; on a sustained 
journey they are scarcely able to cai’i'y their 
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ovn spears, and often sit on them to spare 
their shoulders: they are now dismoniitang 
because tbeir saddka hurt them, then mount¬ 
ing again because their legs are tired. “An 
English boy of fourteen,” says our pilgrim, 
“ would have shown more bottom then the 
sturdiest.” 

The two hundred miles or ihereab^iuts of 
travel from Eayla to Hai-ar, we mean to clear 
almost at a bound. We mention only the wild 
ostriches, the falling upon the fresh ti-ack of 
two hundred Habrawal horsemen, against 
whom what is a cavalcade of nine men, seven 
of them arrant cowards, and two serving- 
women? “Verily, O Pilgrim!” cries the 
End of Time, “whoso seeth the track, seeth 
the foe,” and he hums, in despair, 

Man is but a hanlfol of duit. 

And life ia a violent atorm. 

We must not dwell on the escape among 
, thorns, the nights spent aipong the flies and 
vermin, of deserted kraals, declared to be 
the only safe places of rest; or say much of 
the setting out of tribes who quit a kraal— 
in one instance leaving the sick and infirm 
behind, to jierish miserably and lie at the 
mercy of the lions and hyenas. They who 
were guilty of this last-mentioned barbarity 
were £esa Bedouins, of whose race it had 
< been said, at Zayla, that its men arc the 
j types of treachery—wretches •W'ho, with the 
j left hand, ofier a bowl of milk, and with the' 
1 right hand stab. They are blacker, uglier, and 
I balder than their neighbours; but they have 
! piercing well-trained eyes, often have good 

{ u'ufileB; and some of their girls, we are told, 
lave line forms with piquant featm^s. They 
, are both more hospitable and more mur¬ 
derous than the other Somali, so that there 
j was some reason for the symbol of the milk' 
in one hand and the dagger in the other. 
They scorn theft unaccompanied with homi¬ 
cide, and they are not, like their neighbours, 

J noted liars. These people importuned our 
i pilgrim, as he passed through, to settle 
among them, offering him sundry wives ; and 
they il.iUered him by saying, that after a few i 
, days’ residence he would become quite one of 
themselves. The true wealth of these meu 
I lies in ^lleir flocks and herds. “Sheep and 
j goals,” they say, “ are of silver, and the cow 
' of gold.” 

' Then pi-esently there was the march up 
■ from the maritime plain by tJie ghauts to the 
first fringe of Ethiopian highlands. So the 
of the pilgrim led him to the Gudabirsi, 

\ his companions bunting for iiew.s by the way. 

I “ News liveth,” said the End of Time ; and it 
' is strange to be told how it lives in those 
' wild places. Captam Burton found the 
wild Gudabirsi talking with much intc- 
• rest about the Bussian war; and heard at 
Harar of a violent storm which had, only 
a few weeks befoi’e it was- thei’e discussed 
damaged the shipping in the harbour of 
Bombay. ' 


About the tombs of the, Gndalflrri, passed 
sometimes upon the mareh, a word ought to 
be said. They are heaps of stone surrounded 
by a fence of fhoims or loose blocks. Little 
stone bouses on each ^ve, such houses as 
children at play would make out of pile 
stones, indicate by their number the rank of 
the deceased—^bow- many establishments he 
kept. The-dea^ man’s milk-pails are bung 
on a stick at his grave-head; on a neighbour¬ 
ing tree has been thrown the mat that bore 
him to his burial; and bard by are the ashes 
of his fuueral feast 

On went thn travellers, fill from a height 
there was in view a golden streak on the 
horizon; and that was the journey’s end— 
the Harar prairie. 

When within sight of the success for which 
he had been labouring, the adventurer fell 
sick; and had he been content to turn his 
lace to the wall, might have died, although 
he was in truth tenderly nursed by the wud 
people, and had his stomimh burnt affection¬ 
ately in six places by the End of Time. “The 
end of physic is fire,” said that sententious 
worthy. Cautery, chiefly in the form of a rude 
moxa, is in great favour among the Somali, 
who believe uat disease and fire cannot exist 
together. The danger was overcome, and 
the journey continued by a traveller who, as 
an Englishman, knew that he must not 
succumb. But the Englishman bad learned 
enough about the sun and the dry wind of 
Africa to regard, as not the least of breakfast 
luxuries, the pat of butter, not provided to 
be eaten, but to be smeared over head aud 
body. 

To enter upon the Haiur prairie was, in 
the opinion of the outlying tribes, to pass the 
gates of death. Yet, as Harar was iqj- 
proached, the travellers ciime into a culti¬ 
vated land, found reapers at w'ork with tiny 
sickles upon yellow crops of holcus; men 
thrashing and winnowing; women liuskiug 
the pineapple-formed heads of the holcus in 
their mortars made out of a hollowed ti'unk, 
washing the threshing-floors with cow-dung 
and water, as defence from insects; heaping 
the heads of grain up into cunning patterns, 
and Burrounebng them and the Btraw-hca\>s 
with thorn fences, to protect them from the 
plunderings of the wild hog. There was 
something hopeful in thus coming on a 
harvest-home after a journey through the 
desert. So Harar was reached at last; the 
camels and the luggage—all but a few neces¬ 
saries that would travel in a pair of saddle¬ 
bags upon a single mule—being left, with 
the cowards and the women, in the hands of 
an adjacent prince, loi’d indeed of that har¬ 
vest, who had treated them well; and, taken 
them into his royal dwelling—or, as Mr. 
Burton says, his smoky closet, or, as the nur-, 
sery song would say, his oounting-l<{)use-t 7 - 
aud fed them royally with bread aud honey. 
Much hacT depended on the favour of this 
man, the Geiud Adan. He fortunately hap- 












ned to luLVe a &Be]r fdr a fort, and f^t it to 
worth hU whito to bestow bread and 
honey and good will upon a man who might, 
perchance, assist him in obtaining what he 
wanted. He could give no escort into Harar, 
because with the emir t^jre he was on border 
terms not ^together frienmy. 

At the foot of a round bMtion outside one 
of the gates of Harar the pilgrims sat at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, on the third of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five. There, surronnded by a curious 
and mocking crowd, they awaited the per¬ 
mission of the Pnnce to cros^ his threshold. 
This arrived, the town was entered, and 
approach was made to the gate of holeus 
stalks, which opens on the courtyard of the 
palace. Ordered to dismount when within a 
hundred yards of this gate, the strangers 
were led into the yard itself, and placed 
under a tree in one comer, close to a low 
building, from within which there came 
ominous sounds of the clank of fetters. The 
courtyard was full of Gallas, lounging and 
squatting, the chiefii with their sane armlets 
almost covering the forearm, privileged to 
I wear their sandals in the royal precincts and 
j to cany spears. The palace itself proved to 
! be a mere long windowless shed of rough 
stone and clay, its dignity being expressed by 
a thin dab of whitewash set up as a sign over 
tlie door. For, to the edification of our 
English cotters in their white-washed 
kitchens, be it said that at Harar a coat of 
whitewash means more than with us—a coat 
of arms; it is a distinction only granted to 
the king and vizier. The most valuable part 
I of a house at Harar is the door, and when a 
subject, summoned to appear before his 
prince, neglects to obey the summons, his, 
door is removed on the first day of his dls- 
obediehce and on the second day is confis¬ 
cated. Divers unliinged doors propped 
! against a block of masonry in the centre of 
i the courtyard, proved that the Emir kept 
this law in force. 

With slippers doffed, the pilgrims, ordered 
next to pass a curtain, stood in a dark room, 
with whitewashed walls hung with old 
matchlocks and polished fetters. There they 
were in the presence of the emir, or the 
Snllau Alrmad bin Saltan Abibakr, a yellow 
8tuutc<l youth of twenty-four or five, with 
sickly form and bony kite claws, sitting 
cross-legged in a red robe and a conical cap 
and turban, on a throne that much resembled 
a green garden seat. As an invalid he rested 
one arm on a pillow, under which api>earod 
the hilt of a Outoh sabre. 

The general expectatron was, that from the 
mighty presence, the intrudera of whom evil 
accounts had been brought already to Harar 
by unfriendly witnesses, would depart only 
to b^ conveyed intn those filthy state dun¬ 
geons which lie under and about the royal pre¬ 
mises. There, prisoners die in Irfieir fetters of 
starvation ana disease, allowed no food 


except such as their friends will bimg them, 
orsstheysu^ themselves able to pon^ue &om 
theur gaimUi. Captain Burton happily sue- 
ceedea in obtaining credit iu the oharaeter of 
an ambassador with a congratulatory message' 
from the English (fitief at Aden, and a 
gracious smile taking the place of a ftown, 
a8sur4d him land his companions of their 
safety. They were removed into the emir^s 
second palace, bidden to cottstder it their 
home, and hospitably regaled from his own 
kitchen with a feast of hmcus-cakra soaked in 
sour milk, and thickly seasoned with red 
er. 

hen they had eaten, they were ordered 
to present themselves before the vizier. Him 
they found to be a genial old man, living in 
a smali room royally whitewa^ed and 
adorned with wooden porringers, like an old 
kitchen. He eat on a carpeted masoniy 
bench, and had before him his official reeds 
and inkstands. In those savage parts of the 
world there is no red tape, and whitewashed 
boards are employed as the aubstitute for 
paper. 

Anapiciona as this beginning was, yet after 
all the English traveller would peibaps 
never have escaped to teU what he had seen 
in Harar, had not a native youth come to the 
town with news that three brothers (Captain 
Burton and the two civilised associates in 
his enterprise) had landed in the Somali 
■country, that two of them were anxiously 
waiting at Berberah the return of the third 
from Harar, and that, although dressed like 
moslems, they were really Englishmen iu 
government employ. English at Berberah 
can ruin Harar by the cutting ofi' of caravans, 
and BO our adventurer had his permission to 
depart granted one moniing at about the 
time of kat-eating. Having it, he lost no 
time in using it, but of his subsequent adveu- 
tnres and misadventures, ^and of all that 
he saw at Harar, let it be enough that his 
book tells. We have cared only to suggest 
what sort of life he found among the noble 
saviiges on ground that has been, until now', 
untrodden by English feet. 


CHIP. 

SIGNALS AND ENGINE-DRIVESS. 

It has been my fortune iu life to pass a 
good deal of time on the foot-plate of a 
locomotive engine; and, alUiough not a driver, 
to be pretty well initiated into the mysteries 
of engiue-diiving. As the result of tliis ex¬ 
perience, I have ai'rived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the life of an engine-driver is a 
very resffonsible, a very hazardous, and a 
veiy hard life, and that anything we can do 
to lesson the liazard or ameliorate its hard¬ 
ships will gain for us.the thanks of an in- 
telligent, vigjdant, and courageous class of 
men. 

It is only lately that is has been thought 
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wdrth while to protect these meu from the 
we&tlier; and even now, since tlie introduC' 
tion of ^e weather board, the simple and 
excellent plan adopted on the Caledonian and 
a few otner imllwajs, of a sloping board 
attached to it, at an easy angle overhead, is, 
it would seetn, too simple and useful a con- < 
trivance to meet with the approbation of our j 
large railway companies; but if the; chairman 
of directoia were to turn driver for a week 
in wintmr, he might possibly be convinced 
of the utility of other boards besides that 
over which lie presides. 

It is not so much comfort, however, as 
safety that is desired; and, until we introduce 
» better system of signals than the one at 
present in use, this desirable object can 
never be attained. The late deplorable acci> 
dent at Church Fenton, when the lives of 
several passengers were sacrificed to the 
carelessuess of a lad of fifteen, is sutficient to 
show the iaultiaess of the present economy. 
Tile plan at present in use we all know ie^ 
tliat a driver shall assume everything to be 
right until he is told by signal that it is 
wrong, thus virtually placing his life and the 
lives of the public in the hands of the signal¬ 
man. What I would suggest is, that the 
driver shall assume everything to be wrong 
until he is told by signal that everything 
is right; thus allowing the public to have 
the vigilance of two men in the place 
of one as a guarantee for their protection. 
For the sake of example, let us imagine an 
express ti’ain starting from King's Cross 
down the Great Northern. On appx-oaching 
Colney Hatch station, the driver sees the 
signal for him to stop—the danger signal, in 
fact, exhibited. He sounds his wiiistle inter¬ 
rogatively, and immediately the signal is 
changed into one which signifies all right; 
and, without pausiug on his journey, he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that the siguai- 
man is at his post and attending to his duty. 
Should thei'e be no alteration made in the 
signal, bis alternative would of coui'se be to 
stop ; and, if it should appear that this arose 
from the inattention of the signal-man, the 
fact might be reported to head-quarters. 
The passengers in tlie train would know at 
the same time that the driver is attending to 
his duty. 

That the greatest number of accidents 
arise from the neglect of the signal-man, and 
not of the driver, anyone who reads the 
statistics of these occurrences may satisfy 
himselO^hat tlw occur in too many in- 
staneW irom a false economy on the part of 
the wilway comuauies. The plan I have pro- 
then, of wnat might be termed affirmar 
live signalling, will not only be acceptable to 
pbe companies for its economy—for then, with 
the experience>%f the driver to fall back 
upon, they may safely, entrust the signal to 
hoys—but will satisfy tlie public that their 
safety is not entrusted solely to (he vigilance 
o£ one individuah 


P.S. Since writing the nbove I have seen 
the same system in exteusd advocated ui the 
Times. 


MY JOUENAL. 

It i» a drvaiy evening; 

The ihaiiBvt rite and fiill; 

With strange and ghostly changes. 
They flicker on the walL 

Make the choired logs burn brighter ; 

1 will show you, by tlioir blue, 
The half-foigotten record 
Of bygSne things and days. 

Bring here the ancient volume; 

The clatp is old and worn, 

The gold is dim and tamUhed, 

And the faded leaves are tom. 

The dust has gathered on it— 

There ate so few who cure 
To rend what Time has written 
or joy and sorrow there. 

Liook at tlie first fair pages ; 

Yes,—1 remember all: 

The joys now seem so trivial. 

The giiefs so poor and small. 

Let ns read the dreams of glory 
That childish fancy mode; 

Turn to the next few jiagcs. 

And see bow soon tiiey fade. 

Here, where still waiting, dreaming, 
For tome ideal Life, 

The young heart all nuconscioiis 
Hod entered on the strife. 

See how the page is blotted. 

What—could those teats he mine ? 
How coolly I can lead you. 

Each blurred and trembling line. 
How I can reason calmly, 

And looking back again. 

Can tee dirinest meaning 
Threading each separate [mio. 

Here strung resolve—how broken. 
Bash hope, and Ibolish fear, 

And prayers, whieb God in pity 
Kefused to grant or hear. 

Nay—I will turn the (utges 
To where the tale is told 
Of how a dawn diviner 
Flushed the darie clouds with golA 

And see, that light has gilded 
The story—nor shall set, 

And, tliough in mitt and shadow, 

You know I see it yet; 

Here—well, it does not matter, 

I promised to read all; 

I know not why 1 falter, 

Or why my tears sliould fltll; 

You see esch grief is noted; 

Yet it was better to— 

I can rejoice to-day—the pain 
Was over, long ago. 

I read—my voice is failings ' 

you can understand 
How tl^e heart beat that guided 
This weak and trembling hand. 














Pait over that loBf itraggle. 

Read «here tlte comfort came, 

And wlten the first ie written 
Within the book ;oar name. 

Again it eonict, and oft'ner 
Linked, W it now must be, 

With all the jojr or sorrow 
That Life may bring to^me. 

Bo all tho rest—you know it: 
Now sliut the clasp again. 

And put aside the record 
Of bygone hours of pain. ' 

The dust shall gather on it, 

I will not read it more :-»■ 

Give me your hand—what was it 
We were talking of befoie ? 

I know iiot why—but tell mo 
Of something gay and bright. 

It is stiUngc—my hcait is heavy. 
And iiiy eyes are dim to-night. 


TAXES. 

Taxation is one of the fmidaniental pivots 
of all legislation and government. The ruler 
■who taxes well and wisely, is a blessing to 
his people ; the tyrant who taxes iniqui- 
tously, is a scourge and a curse. Nor is 
it the mere gross amount of taxation which 
constitutes the crushing or the well-applied 
impost. As, in the body corporeal, there are 
spots where a slight touch will c.ause acute 
paiu; others, where a ruder brush will 
tickle; and others, where a gentle blow or 
j pressure will scarcely have the etfeet of 
j awakening attention;—so, in the body politic, 
the hand of the tax-gatherer will hardly be 
felt here; will meet with no resistance 
there ; while, elsewhere, its application will 
cause fearful convulsions. A heavy hairw 
' powder tax is truly comical, when we think 
I of tall footmen strutting promlly, because a 
I little wliit||||nt has been sprinkled on their 
; heads witliaw^.8gard to expense,—especially 
■I as we powder our babies, free. A moderate 
! tax on private pleasure-caiTiages or show 
I saddle-horses, will cause no coiupl.'iint; be¬ 
cause persons who complained of such a 
trifling iwldition to their outgoings, would 
convict themselves of living beyond their 
means, and of indulging in a luxury to which 
they had no riglit. liut a salt-tax has fur¬ 
nished the incidents of many a tragic drama, 
—from sudden assassinations which have 
struck its collectors like a thunderbolt, to 
the slow but inevitable death from wasting, 
atrophy, and intestine pests, to which are 
condemned tlio pitiable victims who are 
debaired from that necessary of humiin lifea 
“ Away with you! You hurt me,” said 
the sheep to the crow, who was pulling a few 
flocks of wool to line his. nest 

“ What affectation !” answered the crow. 
*Yo« let tlie shepherd slieor you bare, 
without saying a word; and ypu makei a 
great fuss, when I only pluck % ^audfull.” 

“ Granted,” rejoined the sheep. ‘‘ It is 


true. 3at I hardly feel the shepherd's 
Angers, when he eases me of my hot. and 
heavy coat f while you—get away with yoii, 
yon peevish, cruel crow! Help, brother 
sheep ! To arms 1 Down with the crow! ” 

Nations are flocks of sheep; and rulers 
should be shepherds aud not crows ; fur the 
taxation to which a people consents volun¬ 
tarily, m legitimate m the strictest sense. 

The first French Bevolution was brought < 
about very much in order to obtain the mas- j 
tery over certain taxes,—aides, tallies, gabelle, , 
capitation, main-mortes, droits, fcodaux, cor- { 
vfies seigueurioles, aud half-a-huudred other ; 
abominations. But people have willingly . 
submitted to be taxed for the supply of \ 
acknowledged conveniences—sometimes even ■ 
for the gratification of favourite aud popular | 
pleasures aud indulgences. Never are taxes i 
more readily paid than for common safety. 
When a leaky vessel threatens to founder, 
the despairing passenger will tax himself to 
the whole amount of his worldly goods, 
which he throws overboard, to lighten the 
ship. When an invader menaces to destroy 
households with fire, sword, aud insult worse i 
tliau deatfi, the householder volunteers his { 
utmost personal tax, his life even, to ward oiT ! 
the danger. Taxation, resolved to its primary | 
intention and meaning, is the price of the i 
protection afforded by the State to the goods 
of the taxrpayer, comprising in the term 
” goods” Ids honour, his iamily, and his safe i 
existence. He who has most to be protected, ; 
is reasonably called on to pay the highest | 
price for the security he enjoys; that is, ' 
taxes should be levied according to value. ' 
All have something to be protected in time 
of need, even if they are inmates of a Union i 
House or homeless beggars in a strange city; 
for they have themselves. Patents of nobility, 
privileged immunities, or the usurped con- ■ 
versou of a temporary into a perpetual aud 
hereditary freedom from state imposts, can 
be no just ground for exemption Irom the 
payment of taxes. Unequal taxation haS' 
proved itself sufficiently volcanic to cause ' 
death-dealing earthquakes in the social 
world, ahd tp upset thrones and dynasties. 

The power of taxation, for evil, stands j 
confessed ; can it be made equally potent for | 

good) Is it possible that a fair assignment J 

of taxes over the surface of a country, and : 
the just employment of the amount collected, 
should act as a bond of anion, a spreader of j 
pe.ace, and an insurer of tranquillity, to the I 
same degree that bad taxation is dangerous 
and explosive in it« tendency 1 May that i 
little-understood specific, tax, be made to 
work medicinally with as great healing virtue 
as the history of the last century records it 
to have acted virulently as a poison ? The | 
problem is a noble one to solve. 

The recent awful inundations in France 
have only fimned the flames of, instead ' 
of extinguishing, a controversy which has 
been discussed with gradually increasing 
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energy for some time pest. Fourier, if he did 
not imtoally hBti% ifoster-ikthered an idea 
'whieh be aalkd Oarantisme. Eat no one 

g >eB afsdrbearing toanypropositicMi coming 
om Fourier. Since then, Emile de Girardin, 
the editor, La Pi-ease newmaper, b^ 
worked the aebeme, agitating and keeping it 
ctmtinnally b^ore the public with ths^abUity 
he » BO well known to possess. His grand 
project is no less than to en^aft a general 
assmraiiee on the national taxation, and to 
transform the payment of taxes into an 
aasuranoe payment. l!he State would insure 
every individual against loss by fire, flood, or 
riiorm. The vastness of the undertaking 
frightens many; bnt independent of mundane 
motives, there is a party, compriring a certain 
sect of religionists, who r^ard the inunda¬ 
tion as a penance inflicted % the immediri^e 
band of Heaven, in punishment for national 
sins of commission and omission, and that the 
duty of inundated France ia to l)ow her head 
in penitent submission, reform her conduct, 
correct her moral and religious driinqnencies, 
leaving the palliatives and the remedies of 
the evils to be tended by the Power which 
has inflicted it. The same dispariCgement of 
social prudence has been put forward in 
times of cholera, epidemics, malaria fever 
curable by drainage, in cases of apoplectic 
sudden death, of preventible accidents by sea 
and land, and of the whole class of events 
that are swept into the grand category of 
j public and of private judgments. Persons 
I who entertain such views as these relative to 
I divine and human providence, rai'ely advocate 
I sweeping reforms. 

Does anybody like to be taxed, as theie 
,| are exceptional individuals who like to be 
jl despised! The Times is evidence that there 
I; are people who do. To such, De Girardin’s 
' scheme must be doubly welcome, from its 
I combining tire useful with the sweet. But it 
I also involves a radical reform,—^no less than 
I utter abolition of thf present confusion of 
I taxes which, he says, not without reason, is a 
j monstrous promiscuity of systems that 
1 exclude each other—a legal falsehood— 
j jumble of fiscal tyranny. Taxes are now 
assessed, sometimes on capital, sometimes on 
income j^ltoroetimes on the person, and some¬ 
times oil the thing; on the production and on 
the consumption—on the raw material and 
on the manufactured article, and are paid in 
money and in kind. All which discordant 
elements of a nation’s revenue cry aloud for 
a refqjBjif whose consequence would be the 
supm^ffiiou of inequitable taxation, the esta- 
lil^Wment of a sole and unique tax, and the 
j^isformation of compulsory assessment into 
4 ^a voluntary assurance-payment. But how ? 
Thus; first,*—for general principles. A tax 
|v ought to he no more than the contribution 
which every member of civilised society 
brings, that he may participate in the benefits 
of that civilisation. It ought to be projior- 
tioued to the advantages reaped by the cou- 


riibntor. Ita object is to ^»read general 
welfare, and not to protect luxusy. 

In fixing the revenue of a nation, regard 
must he had both to the neceesitieB of the 
state and the necessities of the mtiaeu. The 
real wants of the people must not be curtailed 
to supply the imaginary wants of tire state. 
The list of iiqagiuaty wants includes the 
things demandeia by the. passions and weak¬ 
nesses Of the individiuds who govern, the 
charm of extraordinary projects, the diseased 
hankering after vain glory, and a oertaiu 
weakness in resisting capricious fancies. The 
public revenuo should be measured hot by 
what a peoide is able to give, but 1^ what it 
ought to be called upon to give. Taxes are 
not a burden impost by strength on weak¬ 
ness ; for government is not founded on the 
right of conquest as ita leading principle. 
In such a case, the sovereign would be re¬ 
garded as the common enemy of society ; 
the strongest would defend themselves from 
taxation as well as they could, while the weak 
would submit to be crashed without resist¬ 
ance ; and in the end, the rich and powerful 
would shift the whole weight from their own 
shoulders to those of the poor. Such a con¬ 
summation hardly accords with the idea of a 
paternal government constitutionally con¬ 
ducted, where the monarch is raised above 
every one else, for the sake of the universal 
, happiness of the nation. 

A country is never utterly without re¬ 
sources ; the great point is to search for them 
where they actually exist, and not where 
they are not to be found. Taxpayers are 
subscribers to, and shareholders iu, a national 
undertaking; and they are entitled to a 
I dividend of benefits, in proportion to the 
; pumber of shares they pay for. 

The levying of taxes may be compared to 
the action of tbeisun, whichabaorbs the mists 
from the earth, in order to distribute them 
afterwards in the form of rain on every spot 
which has need of water to render it fruitful. 
When this restitution is performed with re¬ 
gularity, fertility is the consequence; but 
when the heavens, in their anger, shower 
down the vapours Jthey have imbibed iu con¬ 
centrated tempests and local watei-spouts, 
the germs of reproduction are destroyed, and 
barrenness is the result; for too much rain 
is given to some, while others languish for 
the want of a sufficiency. Nevertheless, 
whatever may have been the beneficent, or 
the destructive action of the atmosphere,'the 
same quantity of moisture has almost always 
been drawn from and restored to the earth. 
It is the distribution only which makes the 
ffifl'erence. When equitable and regular, it 
creates abuudauoe ; wlimi scanty and partial, 
it induces dearth. If the stuns annually 
levied on the mass of a population are devoted 
to unproductive uses—such as the foumiatioii 
of servicele^s offices, the raising of sterile 
monuments, ti^e maintenance iu tiie midst of 
! peace of a more expenrive army than that 
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which conquered at Aueterlitz—taxation 
becomes a crnehing burden. It ezfaauBts the 
country; for it t^es away money without 
ever giving back money’s worth. But if, on 
the contrary, &cal reeburces are employed 
in the creation of new elements of produc¬ 
tiveness, in re-establishing the equilibrium 
of wealth, in destroying, poverty by unre¬ 
mitting find profitable employment of labour, 
then eertainly the payment of taxes is the 
best investment that a patriotic citizen can 
make. 

Taxation as it is, considered relatively to 
itself, has the unequal strength of living 
horses; which varies according to country, 
age, breed, health, and nutriment. Taxa¬ 
tion, as it ought to be, should have the 
recise force of the standard steam-horse 
y which Bteam-|X}wer is estimated, which 
I is constantly and universaii;y the same, 
without the distinction of English or French, 
European or American. As soon as taxa¬ 
tion—that is, what Monsieur de Girardin 
understands by taxation,—is adopted by one 
country on a proper basis (the prophecy is 
not so bold as it looks), it will be succes¬ 
sively and immediately welcomed by all; 
for, to all, and to each, its advantages will 
be manifest. The unit of strength already 
exists—namely, the one-horse steam-power ; 
the unit of the rail is also spreading; the 
units of coins and measures have only a feeble 
and fimil effort to make, in order to pass from 
the condition of a general desideratum to 
the rank of an accomplished fact, in spite of 
the Committee of London Bankers, who 
weigh a national benefit against their own 
convenience, and find it wanting. The unit 
of taxation will be the crowning pinnacle of 
the grand edifice erected to Peace aqd 
Liberty. Unity of taxation is the means dT 
dispersing the industrial and commercial com¬ 
plications which are assumed to be inextri- 
Ciihle. Everything is simplified. The tight 
knot in that tangled skein which is styled 
free-exchange, is united of itself. Artificial 
j inequalities fall to their level; natural ine- 
qu.-ilities are the only ones that survive. Su¬ 
periority ceases to be relative by becoming 
absolute. There ought to be but one sole 
! tax, everywhere the same, and so mathemati- 
I cally just that in fact it is obligatory, though 
I iu right it is voluntary, 
j And so runs on our high-mettled racer. 
! Some of the pi'eceding heats are rather sharp. 
I For want of training, we require a moment’s 
I breathing time. It cannot be denied that 
j the editor of La Prease is a rattling literary 
j pugilist, who renders the service of a bottle- 
j holder far from superfluous between the 
I rounds. But time is up ; let us at it again. 

I Ojie tax, without exception or reservation! 

I What a holiday for the Chancellor of the 
•Exchequer! And a tax on what ? On con- 
Bumption, on income, or on capital ? The 
taxing of articles of consupiptiou is ihe 
opposite pole to unity of impost, for it is 


necessarily a diversity of impo^; sb' tax 
will not do, setting every other ol^ection 
aside. Aftax on income is equally objeetibn- 
able, from the innumerable forms into wMeh 
income varies; it may be the amount of 
annual profits made, of wages earned, or of 
interest paid by invested capital. The in¬ 
comes derived from commerce, banking, 
agriciilture, the arts, the sciences, and indus¬ 
trial labour, are essentially variable and un- 
seizable. Many a man may gain ten thousand 
franes one year, to lose twenty thousand the 
ibllowing ; many a vineyard which gives this' 
year-six thousand francs worth of wine shall 
cost next season for ifa culture three thousand 
franca more than its produce; many an 
artisan may work three hundred days in the 
year eighteen hundi-ed and fifty-six who will 
not work a hundred in ’fifty-seven. The 
porter, the cabman, the merchant, the portrait 
painter, thesurgeon, the barrister, the attorney, 
the auctioneer—^in short, whoever exercises 
any calling, profession, or trade, is unable to 
say what will be his salary, his gains, or his 
profit at the expiration of the twelvemonth. 
Even in the same calling there are inequalities. 

A farm-labourer may be boai-dediu the house, 
or may have to board himself. Peter is an 
out-door jouimeyinan, without board; he 
earns six hundred francs. James is a servant, 
well fed in doors, with three hundred francs | 
wages. How will you manage to establish j 
the quantity of tax which Peter ought to pay j 
as compared with James 1 Will you esti- j 
mate the board ? If so, on what basis ? No; j 

an income-tax is out of the question, if you j 

want to combine simplicity with justice. An i 
income-tax may be compared to a shifting 
sand, on which yon attempt to construct a 
jetty or a harbour. It is a basis deficient in 
the primary condition of every solid founda¬ 
tion—namely, in fixity. 

M. de Girardin’s tax is the antipodes of an 
income-tax ; he calls for a tax on capital. A 
capital tax is the egg of Christopher Colum¬ 
bus ; it is the pyramid seated on its base, 
consolidating itself by its own weight; it is 
the torrent which digs Jts own bed, and rtuses 
a dike against its own inundations; it is a 
revolution without insurgents ; it is progress 
without disturbance; it is motion without 
collision; in short, it is ideal simplicity and 
legislative verity. 

Take capital as the basis of your taxation— 
instantly, locked-up capital begins to circu¬ 
late ; the capital which slept awakes; the 
capital employed redoubles its efforts and 
stimulates credit. Capital can no longer 
remain idle and unproductive for a single 
instant, without paying the penaltyof suffering 
diminution of its sum. It is condemned to 
forced activity. Timid capital takes courage; 
for, the tax on capital being the same, 
whetiier it produces three or six per cent., 
capital, by' the fii-st of natural laws—the law 
of self-preservation—will strive to obtain the 
highest interest possible. Instead of burying 
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itself passively in the earth, which is the 
destiny of capital in i-etirement, it will 
stniggle forwara into active life open for 
itself a fresh career. Land will lose its 
pi^stige as a subject of investment, and will 
be restored to the cultivator, who uses it as 
his tool, his nM^ehinery, his tactoir establish¬ 
ment for the production of marketable and 
useful articles. But now, as it is, eveiy day 
reveals a new~vice and a new inequality in 
the actual system of multiple taxation ; it is 
an old state vessel, a worn-out lord mayor’s 
barge, whose hull leaks from stem to stem, 
and which sets the caulkers at defiance. A 
tax on capital allows no privilege to idle 
capital. By treating it as if it were produc¬ 
tive, it compels it to become so. An incomes 
tax restrains like a bit; a capital-tax urge¬ 
like a spur. An income-tax is arbitrarv ; a 
capital-tax is absolute and positive. Which 
of these taxes is the one to oe preferred 1 If 
the question were put to that portion of the 
community whose ouly means of existence is 
their daily labour or their daily wage, nine- 
tenihs of them would unhesitatingly answer, 
“ A capital-tax.” A capital-tax is a voluutai’y 
tax. 

For what is taxation, and what ought it to 
be ? A tax is, and ought to he, nothing else 
than an assurance paid by all the members of 
a society called the Nation, iu order to insure 
the full enjoyment of their rights, the 
effectual protection of their interests, and the 
exercise of their faculties. Taxes ought to 
be paid like the money which insures a 
vessel against shipwreck, a house against fire, 
a field against hail, a herd against epidemic 
disease, a widow or an orphan against indi¬ 
gence—that is, voluntarily. The transforma¬ 
tion of taxes into assurance, or voluntary 
taxation, is the idea destined to regenerate 
the old world, which now has a bayonet as 
the axis on which it turns, with Want and 
Luxury for the poles. 

At first sight, many people might be in¬ 
clined to think that such a thing as a volua- 
tai’y tax is an imaginary supposition. But, 
instead of that, under the present state of 
things, taxes which Sre compulsory for the 
poor, ai'ein a great measure voliiutary for the 
rich, aS’the following example will show. 
Smite is a hhicksmith, earning four shillings 
a day; but he is without work for three out 
of the twelve months, and so earns only 
forty or fifty pounds a-year. To exercise 
his craft, he is obliged to expend a consider¬ 
able amount of strength, which he must 
restore under pain of fulling ill. He is abso- 
.^ttel^ compelled to eat and drink in propor- 
fwia^o his expenditure of corporeal force. 
<2»iisequently, at the end of the year, when 
'j£tie revenue has taken eight or nine pounds’ 
worth of taxes out of his fifty pounds of wage, 
he has nothing left, or next to nothing. 

Mr. Close is a miser, whose father left 
him some four or five hundretj a-year, of 
which he only spends a pound or two a-week, 


in onler to buy into the publfo funds when- 
• ever they are low. In the case, then, of Mr, I 
Chjse, taxation is voluntary, while it is com¬ 
pulsory for Smite iu the same ratio. 

The new iiuf)OBt ought to be the assurance 
paid by all who possess anything, to insure 
themselves against every risk that can dis¬ 
turb their possession or then’ enjoyment. 
Among the higbert of these risks may l>e 
reckoned, amount continental nations, the 
disasters causeef by revolutions. But revo¬ 
lutions will be utterly prevented by the 
elevation of government to the rank of a 
vast general and mutual Assurance Office. 

Did you ever know the peisons insured by a 
company to annul the statutes which were 
their common guarantee ? Did you ever 
know the fundholders of a state to destroy 
the records of the public debt? Did you 
ever know a pawnbroker to burn a pletige, 
or a lender on mortgage to call for the can- Ij 
celling and suppression of mortgages ! jl 

Taxes, as they exist, encourage fraud ; the || 
pro])osed capital tax would suppress fraud. It ! 
places the tax-payer, or the assured party, |i 
urges M. Girurdin, in constant equilibrium | 
iHJtwecn two equal intei-ests; he would be | 
tempted to estimate his fortune too low, if it j 
were not also his interest to value it a>iove i 
the mark. Does the proprietor wlio iusuies |j 

his house against fire, or the shipowner who j 

insures against the risk of loss at sea, con- ! 
sider the premiums he pays in the light of a t 
tax 1 No; he pays an assurance ; and the | 
benefit he expects to derive from it is llie j 

reason whicii induces him to take the stop, j 

The peculiarity of a tax is that it is forced from ' 

the payer; the peculiarity of assurance is, > 
that it is a voluntary payment. The charac¬ 
teristic of assurance is to be levied on capital 
—‘of taxes, to be levied on income. ^V'hat 
do you do when you insure your mansion, | 
your furniture, or your yacht ? You declare 
their value, and you certify its amount by 
every means that can give your declaration i 
the highest degree of exactitude. If you I 
value them at less than they are worth, you 
pay a lower premium ; but also, in case of i 
accident, will yon be entitled to a smaller ' 
indemnity. These two composite consiilera- : 
tiona act in combination to make you state a ! 
sincere and exact estimate. j 

All assurance office does not ask what rent I 
your bouse briugs you in, but what it is i 
1 worth ; not what your furniture cost to buy, ' 
but what it would fetch if sold; not what { 
would be the profit from your cargo on its | 
arrival, but what it was valued at when the 
ship left port. Assui’ance is not fixed accord¬ 
ing to income ; it is levied according to the 
li^alue of an object at the moment when the 
assurance is effected. The unity of assui'- 
anee is, capital. Always and everywhere a 
thousand francs are a thousand francs; but 
a thousand franca do not produce tlie Same 
income everywhere and always. When 
taxation is tsanformed into assurance, it 
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ouchtto accept the same basis. The basis For a moment the Father raised his eyre and 
of assurance is capital.' Finally-as far as smiled appibvri. “And six wax candles to 
the present journal is concerned—tlie un- the shnne of Saint Boobo^ he added^ bb ii w 
popiilaritT of power is put an end to. Power satisfy thd marquis’s mind that the fault, 
beUies popular, because it has become whatever it wtvs, was atoned for. 
tntehvi v Every disastrous accident attaches But you shouldn’t have killed the man,” 
tlie pcoi’de more firmly to it, just as every kindly replied the marquis. “Nay,Iainn^ 
fire which breaks out in a county increases angry, he added, when he saw Sir Caribert 
the number of insurances effected. about to speak ; ‘ if those people will come 

We liave only to add that the above doc- between us and the chace, it is right they 
ti-ines are not put forth by tlieir apostles should take the chance of what they merit, 
with the slightest consciousness or suajiiciou You are strong of atm, Sir Lariben or the 
that tliey tird dreams, but that they are Leaf; quick of eye, firm of heart. You are 
serious plans that merit to be carried into going to the courtofR'ance. Love the kuig— 
efiect. If you doubt our assertion, read “ And nobody else, said the luarchioncss, 
L’linpOt, by Emile de Girardin, or look at feebly. “There were bright eyes in the Palais 
La Presse ’oiice or twice a-week. des Toumelles when I was there, arm win- 

--—-ning smiles, and wicked laughs, and flowing 

SIR CARIBERT OF THE LEAF. beards, and such beautiful moustachios, which 

CIIAKIEE THB viKST. it wiis impossible to resist. I’ve missed a 

i «*+iw. r nf Mav in the vear of "race culty as you experienced iii resisting the 
one ‘tl.onsand five hundred and eiglrteen. beards 

T».. ot W. .torf Mind Wm “tS ,”e L»ni« dn 

pvramid of muslin, of which the aix-x nearly "““den 
k.»c.l,.a 11,n W«.n. ol th. ronf, ” ft 


“^takSi i»d.«. / "ii 

rcpr iseiited by the bald head ; and kneeling but he would have won the heart of au icicle. 
iiiVroiit-one knee on a small footstool, ai^ Such whispers ! such looks! 
both his hands chwped in the old Marquis’s* If.P^?P>« 

shaking pal.n,s-was a young man of two- f ” Whereupon she passed three or 

and-twenty years of age, handsome as a four beads at a time. » *1 + 1 ,- 

dream —dark hair, broad shoulders, elegant “ then, Sir Caribert, my sou, sai 
linilis, and an eye—eyes, I siiould say, for he old marquis, with a look of pity towai-ds hia 

had two of them—so deep, so beautiful, so T ^^^otherw^re® Md^hY^^^ 

noble in their expression, tliat Phidias, Praxi- I wish it had been otherwise that 1 had 
teles Titian—in fact, he would have made waited ten years before I marimd ) ur 
his fortune as a model for Adonis, or a young mother. You w’oiild then 
Apollo, in boots and Tiding bosc. For the eldest chdd, and have borne tbe i« 

youth was evidently prepared for a journey, my name ; ior the yicompte, as I remember 
His spurs were long, his sword was heavy, joui sei^i, and u e ^ 

the leathera bag he wore at his side bulged have calculated exaetlj. Lut, laiewell . j u 
out into a perfect ball and gave ovideiiee null make a limber name than your brotlier s, 
that ho W.J well funiislied with coin. In ^d come back to us rich 111 fortune and 
short, he was an accomplished cavalier, re.ady fai“e.” The old man bent forward and kissed 
to fight his enemies or to pay his friends, and the, yo«th s brow. «1 ■ 

was oil the eve of leaving his paternal halls “Me, to..’’ said the mother, “kiss me, my 
to enter upon the world. Caribert. I^wai-e of love, my son,-marry 

“Sir Cifribert of the Leaf,” said the old as I did, and it will trouble you no more, 
roan, “ Have you made your peace with the Ha! you stand before me like the Chevalier 
Cliiirch 1 ” ^ Liison—no, like tlie Due de Mont-Guyon. 

‘‘Forty masses for his repose, a thousand —1 don’t know who you are like; but you 
•Ave^ilarias, and five hundred i.-aternosters ; are very beautiful. Fw-ewell !—and let us 
a cottage to the widow, juid place of und^r- l.ear how you prosper in the great ci y o 
groom to the eldest son,”repliei4tlieyoiing man. Paris. There, iatlier Caribert, lie drop 
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my rosary altogether!—I knew I should 
never get through them all.” 

While Sir Caribart of the Leaf is pursuing 
. his way towards the capital, roouwted on his 
' good steed—^Rouge Dragon—and skirting the 
beautiful banks of the Loire, where his 
father’s castle was situated, it chanced that, 
on this same doudless fourth of May, two lit¬ 
ters, sumptuously fitted up, were waiting in the 
court-yard of the great Chfiteau de Gueraon on 
the Marne. Fifty men-at-arms, the guards of 
these litters, sat motionl^s on their horses, 
leaning on their spears, and waiting the 
approach of the two ladies whom they were 
to accompany to the court. In the hall 
Herniiuie d’Evreux was kneeling on the 
cushion before her father, who held her hands 
in his, and bestowed his blessing, which was 
sometimes interrupted by his tears. 

“You are young, Herminie,” he said, “and 
very timid. Yon are too bashful for a 
daughter of my house, and heiress of all my 
lands; but I would rather see the rose of 
modesty on a maiden’s cheek than the flush 
of pride ; or, what will never happen to my 
Herminie, the blush of shame. Take lier, 
sister mine,” he said, when the words of 
benediction were uttered,“takeher,Duchess 
of Vaugrimant—^be her guardian, her mother, 
her angel in the court, aud bring her back to 
me as pure, as good, as loving as she is now. 
Herminie d’Evreux, remember that the 
honour of our house and the happiness of 
your father are both iu your hands.” Pale 
with emotion, trembling with fear, Herminie 
was on the point of sinking at her father’s 
feet. But the Duchess of Vaugrimant step¬ 
ped forward and put her arm round her waist, 
“ Come daughter,” she said, “ niece no longer 
—trust to me. You have but one fault;—but it 
is almost a virtue—you are too diffident, too: 
subdued. Stand up, and quail not before king 
or noble! You have beauty enough to make 
you an empress; you have birth and ancestry 
enough to make you chief of the court. If 
you were old and charmless as I am—” 
"Charmless? Oh,aunt! if I could curt¬ 
sey as you do ; oh, aunt! if I could speak, 
and sing, and walk, and threaten, and 
command; but I can do nothing—nothing 
but shake and tremble;—oh! might I 
stay a# nonie!” But the father waved his 
hand ; the duchess assisted the agitated girl 
across the great hall, and down the front 
steps, and into the litter, lined with such 
beautiful pink silk and ornamented with such 
a lovely window of real glass. Her favourite 
^tle dog "was placed upon her knee—she 
Unsed it as if for consolation; and the word 
was given for Paris. The cavalcade started 
off; and while Sir Caribert of the Leaf dis¬ 
mounted that night and sought the accom¬ 
modation of a hostelry at Fontainbleau, the 
Duchess of Vaugrimant and her charming 
charge obtained the hospitality of the Senes¬ 
chal of Conlammier8,and both |mi ties crossed 
over to the Marais on the following day, at 


the same hour, and were received very 
graciously by his most Christian majesty the 
chivalrous IVancis the Fii-st. 

“ By St. Denis’s no.stril8 ! ” (they had curi¬ 
ous oaths in those days;) said the king, “both 
knight and maiden were wise to keep out of 
Sir Caribert’s way.” 

“If they wish to avoid having their toes 
trod on by a country lout,” said the Compte 
de Saint Marcel#, who, in the absence of the 
Fool, filled the office of merrymau of the court. 

“Maidens may do as they like,” said the 
Vidame of Bugeu 9 y. “ I will not yield a 
step.” He touched the handle of his sword 
as he spoke, ami then twirled his moustache. 
He was the bully of the royal cirole; aud 
looked round with a threatening frown. 

“Poor Chevalier de Mont-Chcry ! ” sai l 
Francis, with a laugh. “I see two combats 
at least await liim, one in repartee with S.aint 
Marceau, and one with more dangerous anus 
with Bugeij^y.” 

“It depends, your maj^y, on which of ns 
he encounters first,” ropllecf the duellist with 
a grin ; “ if he begins with me. Saint Marceau 
may spare his breath, unless to ])ronoinico 
his funeral oration.” 

“{But here he comes,” said Francis, “ fresh 
from the presence of the queen. Have jon 
lost anything, Sir Caribert? You seem in 
search of something.” 

“ Of his wit,” suggested Saint Miirceau in a 
whisper. 

“ Of liis courage ! ” muttered Bngeii^y, 
almost audibly. 

“A dog, your majesty ! a beautiful Italian 
greyhound belonging lo one of the m.aids of 
honour. Has it, by good fortune, wandered 
into this hall ? ” 

“ Why should you think we should notice 
the foul animal you describe ?” inquii-ed 
Saint Marceau, laying a foundation for an 
extempore retort. 

Sir Caribert eyed him, and saw a look of 
expectant triumph. The courtiers were 
listening for his answer. 

“I thought you might study the dog. to 
learn how to take a whipping,” said Sir 
Caribert, with a frown; “the lesson might 
be useful, and not long of being needed.” 

“ You teach dogs manners, then ?” inter¬ 
posed Bugen 5 y. 

“ Ay : puppies, too, when they require it.” 

The king clapped his hiinds. 

“The clown has beat the wit—the fresh- 
ling has cowed the swordsman! ” 

“That is to be seen,” said Engeng^with a 
smile. “ Your name is, I believe, Sir Caribei't 
of the Leaf. With bis majesty’s permission, 
I shall have great satisfaction iu stripping 
your bough, and seeing whether you nave 
greatest resemblance to the oak, or, os 1 guess 
from your trembling, to the aspen.” ^ 

“If I tremble, ’tis with imjpatience to 
trample on a knave. There ! ”—with his glove; 
held lightly in his hand, he tapped the cheek 
of the astonikhed Bugen^y. 
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There was silence in the circle. Francis 
himself was taken by suri)rise. 

“ ’Tis too late to interpose,” he said. 

Bugency made a deep bow to the king, and 
left the halL 

“You are master of your fence, I trust,” 
Siiid Francis, good-uaturwly, to Sir Caribert. 
“ ’Tis a pity you quarrelled so soon; in a 
week yovi would have learned who your 
enemy is, and would have avoided him if you 
could—” 

“ Not BO,” replied the youth ; “ if I' had 
known ten minutes ago, as now 1 know, that 
he is Eugen 5 y, the deftest sword-buckler hi 
France, I should have spared my glove and 
marked his face with my hand. But the 
Lady Ilerminie,” he added, “has lost her' 
Venus, and is inconsolable ; I must restore it 
to her arms before I prepare Bugeiijy for his 
confessor—and when I have done both,” he 
added, with a glance round the room, “ I 
have still an account to settle with a jester, 
wl»o seemed to challenge me to try my skill, 
but 1 see him not; great wits jump, we are 
told—they sometimes also run.” 

He left the hall in search of Henniuie’s 
greyhound. 

“By Clovis’s thumbs!” cried the king— 
(they had curious oaths, I repeat, in those 
days)—“ this young kestrel will fly at high 
game if Bugen 9 y doesn’t clip his wings. Mean¬ 
while, gentlemen, get ready, for the duel will 
take place in the tilt-vai-d at. tliven nf tlm 


take place in the tUt-yai-d at three of the 
clock, and it is now half-past two.” 

“Is it to the death ?” inquired the Bishop 
of Aigos Potamos, who lived a long way frem 
his diocese. 

Tlie kmg made a motion with his head. 

“ I am sorry for it,” said the bishop, “for 
if it had merely been a skirmish till blood- 
flow, I sliould like to have seen Bugenjy 
trounce this countrjnnan.” • 

“ He’ll do it at the third lunge—for twenty 
roubles ! ” cried Beauvillon. 

“ Done ! not till the sixth; for the bump¬ 
kin is long in the arm and active in limb,” 
replied Vascon de Bere, and took the bet. 

“ A golilen goblet to-night at sui)per,” cried 
the king, “ to the lord who shall write the 
best epitaph on Sir Outhbert of tbe Leaf—” 

“Tis mine, your majesty, already,” said 
Leonard do la Fosse ; “ 1 thought of it while 
Bugenjy was making his bow. 

“Here lies Sir C'aiiberC the vain. 

By qnanelsumo Bugenfy slain; 

Olio wounded with his pointed word. 

And t'other with his pointed sword.” 

Admirable I bravo! You shall have the 
cup,” said Francis, enraptured. 

• ^ ^7 good lellow! ” chimed 

in Saint _ Marcean, who had ventured to 
resume Ids place j “aye, and bells to it be¬ 
sides, and a pretty bauble in your hand, and 
a pm-ti-coloured coat to your back, for Tri- 
qpulet baa not chance—” 

„ .“■^'1®^' Saint M^eeau,” said Dc la Fosse, 
there s Caribert coming j and who knows btA 


he may be going to horsewhip Tou before he 
measures swords with Bugency 1” 

I have said they had curious oaths in those 
days; they' had excellent wit, too, and a great 
deal of genflemanly feeling. 

CHArTEB THE SECOND. 

“And Heirminie 1” said the jovial Francis^ 
three months after this adventure ; “ has she 
recover#d her spirits since the misadveuturo 
to her greyhound 1” 

“ She disregards it entirely, your majesty,” 
replied Etienne Fitzyonne ; “ nay, to show 
how little she values all the trouble taken 
for its recovery, it is supposed she has either 
hung it to an apple-tree in the orchard, by 
the ribbon of her waistband, or is starving it 
in some remote corner of her apartment. No 
ouo has seen it since it was so publicly 
restored by the happy man who found it.” 

“ And out of compliment to his endeavours 
to please her,” said the Chevalier des Uraina, 
“ she keeps an English mastilf which tears 
down an ox when it wants a little refresh¬ 
ment, and has scattered dismay in the good 
city of Paris.” 

“ A sti-ange damsel, who will always have 
her way,” said Charles de Beaupere, senteu- 
tiously pursing his lips. 




young creature,” inquired Philibert Baron do 
Nancy, “whom I met at your majesty’s 
palace in tbe Marais last May, when that un¬ 
fortunate business happened between Sir 
Caribert of the Leaf and—and— 1 forget the 
poor man’s name—the swordsman—^the chal¬ 
lenger—the bravo—” 

“ ” said Francis, putting his forefinger 

to his brow. “What was the poor man’s 
name ? He was disarmed at tlie first pass, 
and slain before we could count ten—I wish 
JL could remember who it was,” 

All the courtiers put their fortfingera to 
their brows and tried to remember the name 
of tbe unfortunate man. 

“ A silved-hilted dagger,” cried the king, 
“ to the man that tells me who it was that 
Sir Caribert of the Leaf exterminated the 
first day he came to court.” 

“It was Bugengy, if it please you,” ob¬ 
served tbe Vicompte de la Foree. “ I lost a 
silver flagon to your majesty for writing an 
e pitaph on the wrong man.” 

“ Ad you shall certainly lose a silver dagger 
if you give us the wrong name of the de¬ 
funct,” replied the king. “But there was 
another—the fellow that used to make us 

a i—whom Sir Caribert silenced after tlie 
By St. Genevieve's^uikies!” (they had 
j curious oaths, as I have said in those days) 
“ I ma^el our memory is so bad ! ” 

“ Saint Maresau you mean,” suggested the 
Chatelain de Montcoucy. “ He is now in the 
Convent of the Cordfiliersof Tours—they say 
very holy—engaged in writing the loves of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. When Sir 
Caribert sent.to him the sword, still reeking. 
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with which ho had expedited Bugeu^y, and eistahce with so much helplessness and shame, 
on a silver salver, .held by his page, a pair of Oh ! three nmntlis of the Marais had driven 
beautiful steel scissors requesting the humour- away the effects of seventeen years of the 
ist to take his choice, Saint Mar^n said his Marne. She had discarded her blushes and 
hair was already beginning to fall off', and he her litter, and rode forth an Amazonian queen, 
preferred being dipped to being killed. So he on steeds which the coiu'tiers were afraid to 
is the llevertaw Friar Joseph—^and if poems | ride. She had dismissed her country taste, 
were miracles would be ceitain to be canon- i her lute, her ffowers, her books of devotion 
ised.” (beautifully emblazoned), and had taken up 

“ You are over-flippant, sir,” said Francis, with rackets; ind the high dance ; and the 

pulling a long countenance, ‘'in talking of songs of the I'roubatlours. In short, she 

sacred things. The Bishop of Aigos Fotamos had sent away he^raceful, timid, little Ita- ! 
—bythebyjIbopeyourlomship’Bparishioners lian greyhound, "V^nus, and token to her ' 

are well ? —will put you to penance—” heart the English mastiff Luther. At her 1 

“Of what sort?” inquired the offending side, walked,jpbedieut,submissive,respectful, 
noble, looking humblj’ towards the prelate. the acknowledged champion of the French 
“ Why, he will m.ake you listen to his ser- nobility ; the tallest, the strongest, tlie most 
inons ali through Lent,” said A,loys de Cha- skilful of the chivalry of that strong and 
baniics. chivalrous age, the Chevalier de Mont-Chery, 

“He will lend you his mule to ride when commonly called Sir Caribert of the Leaf. If 
you are in a hurry to visit your lady,” said she looked, he obeyed her glance ; if she ii 
Adrien de Cossd. s})oke, he was all car ; and she was always !i 

“He will make you play c.ards with him,” looking and always speaking—his obedience i 
said Hercule the young Duo de Mirecourt, was incessant and his ears gettbig very long, 
showing .on empty purse ; “ juid keep tlie deal ('ourtships were tremendous operations at i 
in his own hands—the Pope liimself couldn't tliat time. The lover was happy if in tea ■ 
cheat more openly.” yeaiu he was allowed to touch his mistress’s j| 

“Enough, my lords,” said Francis, “re- glove; when he got possession of a tress it i, 
member we are the most Christian King— was generally getting grey; and she seldom 
and, besides (in a low tone of voice) that his smiled upon the most favoured of her adorers ;| 
lordship of Aigo.s Potamos—I really hoi)e till she had lost a few of her teeth. And the jj 
tliat they have no dissent among them in that hostility was immense. If the wor8hip]>or || 
populous diocese—was so drunk last night, admired a riband, it was thrown into the tire ]• 
tliat he doesn’t know what you are saying.— —^if he praised a song, it was sung no move— i; 
Draw swords!” he added, suddenly, “and if, as in the case of which 1 am tlie veracious {| 
stand on your guard ! for here’s Herminie chronicler, a favourite lap-dog was restored, |i 
3.>’Fvreux .and her companion of Satan, the it was banished from her presence. It wa.s, |! 
demoniacal English dog. IJow remarkably in fact, a Jung engagement, in the most mill- 
like our brother Henry ! ” tary sense of the word, for the skirmishes | 

A dog of tlie most preposterous ferocity of were perpetual, aud the animosity inappuas- j 
asjiect now walked sulkily up the hall. It able. The lady moved up the Hall with the 
had a broad chest, strong legs, round head,, 'oread of an imperial goddess, curtsied to the 
Bullen eyes, and wicked-looking ears. It had royal Francis with a proud humility, which 
an expression of hunger in its watering mouth asserted the superiority of the crown of i 
when it c<ame near a gentleman’s leg, most uu- youth and loveliness she bora upon her brow | 
satisfactory for the proprietor of the log to to the golden ling which he had placed njiou i 
notice. And, altogether, it was so detestable liis head at lilteiiua ; aud announced that the ; 
an animal, so dangerous and untameable Queen and twelve maids of hononr would be Ii 
that the Bishop of Aigos Potamos had at ready at ten of the clock that night, to re- jj 
once christened it Luther, who was at ceive the Twelve Peers of Cliarlemagne, who ;; 
that time summoned to apiiear before the would be admitted to the Temple of Apollo l! 
Diet of Augsburg. If the gentlemen of and entertained by Minerva (her majesty of || 
France Jiad been the assembled princes aud France), attended by the nine Muses and the ii 
prelates, before whom he was to apixiar, three Graces. ll 

Lutlier couldn’t have displayed his teeth in a “Of which last the Athenian Pallas has |] 
move menacing manner. However, he chosen the loveliest for her messenger,” re- ji 
wouldn’t have liad the redeeming charm of plied the gallant Francis. |' 

haviiiga blue ribband round ids neck, attached He advanced a step, but suddenly stopped | 
at tlie other end toV, waist, so slim, so gi-ace- short, as he felt the breath of the long-toothed ji 
fill, so perfect in shajie and proportion, that German reformer upon his leg. ij 

it was evident .it could only belong to tlie “.If it were not for circumstances,” he [j 
beauly of the most beautiful Court of the said, “over which we have no control, we 
world, the paragon of wits and graces; of sliould bestow the kiss of salutation on tlio 

strong minds and sharp tongne.s; the dash- cheek of the incomparable Agleia-^that 

i;ig, flashing, slashing Herminie D’Evreux, cursed dog! have we no knight or gentlf- 
whom we saw receiving her father’s bless- man of our suite who will make an A’Hecket 
fbg with. so many tears, and ijer aunt’s as- of the brute 1 -But bear our message,” he 
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coiitinned, “ that at the hour named the horn for the abbey of Jerveaux the Joyons. And 
of I’oncesvalles will be blown, and chivalry curiosity was excited. The Muse of History 
will pay its devoirs to intellect and beauty,” sent to pick up all the infunuation'she could ; 

A haughty curtsey, of a deeper formality but, as alv^ya happens when she takes this 
than ever, was Herminie’s reply; and, pull- i trouble, the repoila were dubious and con¬ 
ing Luther away from sniffing in a most I fused. The Duchess of Vaugrimant —but 
menacing manner the fat calves of the Bishop evidently without the knowledge of her 
of Aigos Potanios, the most graceful at)d niece the Grace Agleia—asked if a confessor 
magnificent of the maidens of France slowly liad yet been sent to the alllictecl; and at 
retired, atteiuled as before by the silent, ob- length She pity of all the damsels in riu ia was 
servant, but altogether neglected Sir Caribert called forth, when it was stated by the court 
of tile Leaf. And that night who was the physician that some unexpected sorrow, or, 
most noisy 1—who the most pert 1—the most more probably, a severe cold caught on the 
—O 1 must I say the word 1—the most im- night of the enterUinment had settled upon 
pndent of the damsels who wjre all noisy— his throat, affected the nerves of his tongue, 
all pert—all impudent ? But on this occa- and that the gay and gallarit Sir Caribert of 
siou it was remarked tliat, for a moment, the the Leaf would inevitably be dumb for life I 
attention of Sir Caribert of the Leaf, who —be dumb in the midst of so much talk, 
w'.o.s dressed like the young Roland, was paid without tlie power of aihling a syllable to the 
to the Muse of History ; for a moment his stock!—be dumb with so many things left 
eyes wandered from the Grace Agleia and unsaid to the fair Herminle D'Evreux J—so 
rested on the dark hair and sweet lifis of many whispers still to bo utteied as they 
(’lio ; nay, he laid aside his horn and dauced paced along the galleries, or sat in the queen’s 
a slatcly dance with the fair Duchess of boudoir while the maids worked at the tam- 
Moiitinestiil, who wore a star upon her fore- hour, and the knights had the opimrtunity of 
head, and a pen euwreathed in her trea.ses, speaking without a chance of being over- 
and a volume (in pearls) upon the gorget of heard! Poor Caribert!—poor Chevalier de 
her satin robe, and was, in all things, a Moiit-Chery ! It was too true. His throat 
tableau vivaut of one of the chapters of muscles were piralysed, and he could utter 
Herodotus. A beautiful Clio ! and if all no sound—no, not even a sigh. His father, 
history wiis like her— if the long-drawn pla- the old marquis, heard of the misfortune, and 
titndes of a Peninsular story could bo irni- came up to Paris to condole with his son. 


titndes of a Peninsular story could bo irra¬ 
diated by such charming sayings—if a dull 
folio could he so glorified by sparkling sen- 


came np to Paris to condole with his son. 

“ Caiibert, my child 1 Alas! this is the 
acme of my distress. Your brother the 


lences—ah ! who wouldn’t be a student of the Vicornpte has been stabbed in the low 
national annals, and prefer the dryest pagts countries, by a Dutchman, who doesn’t unJor- 
of Henry or (.'arte to the novels of Walter! stand the politenesss of the Fi'cnch nation, mid 
Scott or the jil.iys of the divine Williams? rewarded him with a whole carving-knife of 
Tlie Grace Agleia might liave been mistaken steel for a few delicate attentions to his bride, 
for her mythological sister Tisiplione, or her And you are my heir—my pride—my sue- 
liideous cou.sin—many times removed—Me- ceasor! And you are dumb 1 ” 
dusa. Her glance fell upon Sir Caribert iif > The old man’s tears began to fall, .and Sir 
the midst ot a dcmi-volto. Was he turned Caribert’s eyes were a fountain, 
t o stone ? Did he harden into lead ? His “ Come with me,” cried the old man, 
limbs became rigid ; a faint smile which had “Come back to our native Loire. Ijeavo the 
begun to make its appearance on his lips noisy court; and, perhaps, in solitude, in 
cominittud suicide, by burying itself alive in happiness, your voice m.ay return once more, 
a frightful wrinkle whicli convulsed his You will be able to sing as of old in the 
cheek. He ])aiiacd—he stood still; he turned ch.^ltean—to pr.ay as of old in the church.” 
slowly away', and loft the Historic Muse in But Sir Cai-ibert shook his head. He 
the middle of the floor, expectant of his couldn’t leave the scene of all his grief. He 
escort to her seat. He placed liirnself si- j could not desist for an hour from watching 
lently behind the fautenil on which tlie Grace' the fe.atures and listening to the tones of 
Agleia was reclined. All night he listened j Herniinie. And how did she beliave ? She 
for a whisper of forgiveness ; it never came, i was cold .and neglectful; she never pitied 
All night ho watclied for a look of kiuchiesa ; him for his sorrow—never smiled upon his 
she never saw he was in the room. And, long houra of interraimable silence, but 
hopeless, broken-hearted, and dying of hun- rattled gaily with all the wits of the time— 
ger, he left the apartment before the supper herself the wittiest, the coldest, the most 
was announced, and retired to his chamber heartless of all the coquettes in Paris, 
the most miserable of men. And for three * * * * * 

days he did not mixke his appearance in the Is there n thaw sometimes in the Arctic 
court. Francis was beginning to put his fore-1 sea ? Do the glaciei-s of Mont Blanc some- 
finger to his brow in order to recall his n.ame ;' titne.s melt ? Has Hei-miuie become touched 
vxd SJaint Marceau heanl a rumour down with the misery of her lover ? When nearly 
among the Cordeliei-s that it might be safe to two years were ptessed, one night she put the 
emerge from his monastery and ask the ling I blue ribbon of her waistband—a blue ribbon 
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not worth wishing for—^Lnto Sir Caribert’s 
Land; and then he cuist his sunken eye 
along its length in expectation of seeing the 
heretical countenance of the ^indomitable 
Luther: what was his delitrht to recognise 
the graceful form of the little Italian grey¬ 
hound 1—the trembling, pretty, active little 
Venus, which be reme'mberetl so well 1 A 
flush came to his cheek. For an instant he 
made an effort even to speak ; but Ms force 
failed; an inarticulate moaning sound was 
all he could produce, and the proud beauty 
passed on, taking no further notice of his 
surprise. 

“By the eleven thousand slipTOrs of Saint 
Ursuleaud his friends,” cried Francis, “the 
Iklse minx repents of her cruel disdain ! ” 

“ Paivlon, •majesty,” said an old friend, the 
bishop of Aigos Polamos, who was now 
elevated to the rank of Patriarch of Bangle- 
Cuddy (a very populous metropolis at the 
southern extremity of Abyssinia), “ Pardon, 
majesty, there must have been twenty-two 
thousand slippers in the glorious company 
•you mention—that is, if the amiable young 
ladies bad two feet apiece.” 

“And a slipper for each foot,” added the 
Vicompte do la Force, who had taken Saint 
Marceau’s place as acknowledged humourist 
of the court. 

“We arc the most Christian king,” said 
Francis, with dignity, “ and not a shoemaker; 
but what we say is evident—the tyrant is 
beginning to relent; she will give him her 
hand ere long; she has given him the leading¬ 
string already.” 

“ And seems converted from the guidance 
of Luther,” said tlie patriarch; “ so tliat an 
orthodox prelate may show hia limbs witli- 
out the chance of their being bitten by a 
rebellioxia monk.” 

“ But how will Sir Caribert be able to 
make the responses ? ” inquired Ermengarde 
de Coulanges. She had acted the Muse of 
Comedy, and always smiled •with her lips 
apart (to show her beautiful teeth). j 

“ By a nod,” replied the patriarch ; “ for 11 
remember to have read in a book of divinity, 
that in the case of a blind horse—but to be 
sure. Sir Caribert is not a horse, nor is he 
blind—” 

“ You csfci' say," suggested the Muse of 
Comedy, in answer to her o'wn question, 
“a great many things by means of a smile.” 

“ It shall not need,” said Herminie herself, 
who bad overheard the conversation. “ The 
man I marry shall have the full use of his 
voice, or how shall I be able to obey his 
commands ? ” 

“Yon obey?” inquired Francis, with a 
malicious emphasis on the word. 

“Aye, with more absolute subjection, if 
possible, than my lover has shown to me.” 

“ He has not disputed your orders; it all 
exists in words,” said De la Force. * 

“He will scarcely obey them at all,”j 
chimed in the king, “ if yon don’t keep the ‘ 


Duchess de Montmesnil out of his way. He 
is devoted to historical investigations.” 

“ Pai'ticularly in dark and obscure places,” 
added the wit. 

Herminie looked at the silent Sir Caribert 
with a glow of tenderness in her expression, 
such as liad never been seen in it before. 

“ Caribert,” she said, “ do you care for the 
Historic house ? ” 

Sir Carilierif shook his head in negation, 
and lifted Venus in his arms. He pressed 
the little dog to his breast. 

“ They don’t know,” she continued, “ how 
you have shown your right to command by 
your having obeyed so welL” 

Sir Caril^rt looked with a flush of expec¬ 
tation. 

“ They fancied,” she went on, “ that I had 
lost my power over you, and that your heart 
wandered to the duchess. Did it wander, 
Caribert ? ” 

Again the unfortunate man shook his Iiead, 
and clasped Venus closer to his heart. 

“They thought that I did not recognise 
your truth, your tenderness, your respect. 
They fancied I was blind to all your qu.alities, 
and that now that you are struck willi so 
sad a visitation—with the loss of speech— 
that I leave you unpitied in your life of 
silence. Is it so. Sir Caribert de Mont- 
Cbery ? ” 

Again a shake of the head repudiated so 
cruel a suspicion. 

“And now,” she said, “I have tried you, 
and found you perfect at every proof. 1 have 
found you loj'al in a place where fidelity is 
unknown. I have found you disiutere.steil in 
a place where selfishness is supreme. I have 
found you trastful where appearances might 
lead you to doubting love. My lord, sir! 
take it to your lips, Herminie d’Evreux is 
yours.” 

She looked round proudly while Sir Cari¬ 
bert, on his knee, covered her white hand 
with kisses. 

“ And the man is dumb ! ” said Francis, in 
a sad tone, “’tis pity you did not take com¬ 
passion on him before.” 

“Are you dumb, Sir Cai’ibert?” said 
Herminie. “ Speak, dearest! Tell them it 
was to try your constancy I condemned you 
to the trial.” 

And Sir Caribert spoke; and the first 
word he said was “ Wife.” 

THE NORTH AGAINST THE SOUTH. 

Is it not the poet Wordsworth who tells 
us, that “ the towns in Saturn are ill-built ?” 
We know not, however, what authority be 
had for the assertion, apart from his own 
imagination. We may be sure that he would 
not, like a prosaic Swedenborg, have pre¬ 
tended to a special revelation, or spiritual 
visit, for his instruction on that epecifle 
topic. An elder poet, accepted by Words¬ 
worth as a model, has described the sides 
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of the north as the stronghold and for^ assailed by Rome in her maturity, and tliere- 
tress—^the Sebastopol, so to speak—of tite- by won to civilisation. Still the mistress 
Powers of Evil. Milton, perhaps, haxi some of the world continued to be in danger from 
kind of authority in certain symbolic phrases the children of the north; and itome herself 
of an ancient prophet. History, moreover, fell at length before their repeated assaults, 
speaks of the nortii with an amount of irre- This interpenetration of tlie south and 
verence that betokens a long and deep-seated north—this yielding of the more civilised to 
prejudice. To Homer, the countries beyond | the barbarian power—is to be historically 
the Haemua were regions of darkness, sub- regarded as having been appointed for the 
ject to the unmitigated rule of the rugged interest of humanity. It was needed that 
Roreas. And it is true tliat the arid table- the freih vitality of the northnien should, 
lands, the steppes, and the forests, of the like new sap, circulate through the old and 
north, condemn man to a pastoral and hunting enfeebled empii-es; while in modern Europe 
life, and render him nomadic and barbarous, the continued struggle of physical and iutcl- 
Nor, in his barbarian state, has he remained lectual energy ended in the better culture of 
]iassive or forbearing, but ha* continuallv both worlds. Conquerors and conquered— 
acted on the more civilised man of the south the civilised and the barbarous—alike melted 


with impetuous self-determination. Multi- down into one and the same people, and rose 
tildes of savage peoples have issued from the to a far superior civilisation, uniting tlie free 
borders of tlie north ; and, like tlieir own hois- and intelligent thinker of the north with the 
terous torrents and icy winds, have done the artistic and impassioned superstitionist of 
work of sudden temjjests and destructive bil- the south. 

lows to tlie nations of the south. It has even Wi iters who are disposed to the fullest 
liceii surmised that the belief in two principles recognition of the law, at which we have 
—one good and one evil—among the followers above hinted, remark, that both in Asia and 
of Zoroaster, and the ancient people of Zend, in Europe there alike exist both a northem 
was originally derived from the repeated and a southern world. The fields of Lom- 
couflicts between Iran and Turan ; that is, hardy answer to the tropical plains of India; 
between the good genius of the south or of the Alps to the Himalaya; and the plateaus 
liglit and civilisation, and the evil genius of of Bavaria to those of Tibet. The contrasts 
the north or of darkness and barbarism, are varied and numerous. Thus, the table- 
TTjion the plateau of Iran, full six centuries land of the south is broken up into penin- 
before the Christian era, tlie Scythians swept sulas and islands: Greece and its archipelago, 
with the violence of the whirlwind through Italy and its isles, Spain anil its sierras, are 
the gate of the Khorasan ; and, after over- all individualised. For, in Europe, it is on the 
running tlie fiourishiiig kingdom of Media, peninsulas and tlie m^'giu of the seas tli.at 
spread themselves as far as Egypt. Also, in civilisation first shows itself; while in Asia 
the eleventh century of our own era, the civilisation commenced in the great plains and 
Seldj-iuks or Turks, finm the heights of on the banks of rivers. In the latter, ho wevei’, 
BolorandTurkestan, contrived to lord it over it had its cradle; but in the former, having 
v'catern Asi.i, after invading eastern Persia, overcome its early difficulties, it grows and 
overturning the power of the Gaznevid^ prospers with unprecedented vigour. Arae- 
sultana, and finishing off that of the c.^iph8. rica, indeed, presents a third iioithern conti- 
Then, there is the invasion of the whole of nent, but under a different aspect. It is, says 
A sia by tlie Mongolians under Gengis-Khan ; a French traveller, evidently constructed, “ not 
Russia subjected ; Germany resisted ; and to give birth and growth to a new civilisa- 
Enixipe generally menaced. The conquerors tion, but to receive one ready made, and to 
of China, too, come from the north; and the furnish forth for man, whose education the 
history of that country teems with instances i Old World has completed, the most mag- 
of the conflicts between that people and the i nificent theatre, the scene moat worthy of liia 
Manchou Tai-tars, who became its rulers, i activity.” 

Nor must we forget the Mongolian empire in | Such speculations as these are pregnant 
India, which so long opposed its power to > with utility, because they are infinitely sug- 
our own. ! gestive. They give the mind a fillip, and an 

There have not been wanting theorists who! impetus, and set it going with immense rapi- 
have recognised in the apparently constant dity and energy. The analogy between the 
opposition of the north and south a kind of New World and the Old that exists in regard 
imtural law, by which both are destined to j to the relations of these opposite poiuts of the 
be regulated, and to which the whole of his -1 compass is at least remarkable. In North 
tory may be made to bear witness. They i America, we behold again the people of 

S ' at to the Kelts migrating to Gaul, led by j North Enrone, the Anglo-Saxons, the Ger- 
lovese and Sigoveae, and establishing i mans, and the French—in South America, 
theniseh’-ea in the smiling plains of the Po— j the Spanish and the Portuguese. The con- 
soon to be followed by other bands, who! tr'aats of the Old are repi-oduced in the New 
founded a new Gaul beyond the Alps. Twice j World, more st:^gly marked, and on a 
ttiese roving hordes assailed infant Rome ;! grander scale. Tney are illustrated by those 
and, having pillaged Greece, weye in tuip! between North America, with its temperate 
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climate, its protestant and progressive twople, 
and South America, with its tropical climate, 
its catholic and stationary population. 

It is not our intention to travel through 
the various theories connected wi^h this cu¬ 
rious subject, but our wish is simply to stimU- 
, late the mind of the more studious of our 
readera, by- a few familiar suggestions, to 
ftirther investagation. Perliap, wo may wish 
also- to relieve the much-abused North of 
some portion of its bad character, anh make 
a moral application of these few physical 
o\>servatvons. 

It is plain that the man of the North com¬ 
mences the game of life under various dis- 
advaiitac;es—the severity af the climate, and 
the iiiirrenness of the soil; but these disad- 
vantiiges are, after all, the conditions of his 
future excellence. Wisely, it was ordered by 
Providence tliatthe cradle of mankind should 
be jilaced, not at the centre of the tropical 
regions, but among the continents of the 
north. The latter by their forms, their 
structure, and theii’ climate, are calculated 
for the development of individuals and 
societies; the former by their balmy, but 
enervating and treacherous atmosphere, might 
have lulled man into a death sleep, even in 
his infancy. For, as it has been remarked 
by one of the authors to whom we b.'ive re¬ 
ferred—“ The man of the tropical regions is 
the son of a wealthy house. In the midst of 
the surrcimdijig abundance, labour too often 
seems to him useless. To abandon himself to 
his inclinations is a more easy and agreeable 
paslime, A slave to, his passions, an un- 
faitiiful servant, ho leaves uncultivated and 
unused the faculties with which God has en¬ 
dowed him. The work of improvement is 
with him a failure. ,.,Oa the other hand, the 
man of the polar regions is the beggar, over¬ 
whelmed with suffering, who, too liappy if 
he but gain his daily bread, has no leisure to 
think of anything more exalted. But the 
nmn born of tlie temperate regions is the 
man btjrn in ease, in the golden mean, which 
is the most favoured of all conditions. In¬ 
vited to labour by everything around him, 
he soon finds, in the exercise of all his facul¬ 
ties, at once progress and well-being.” On 
the contrai y, thebian of the North must work 
to live; he pmst cultivate, with unceasing 
labour, anVuitractable soil; he must con¬ 
stantly contend against an inhospitable 
climate; he must acquire and exercise fore¬ 
cast, self-denial, and caution ; storing up in 
one season what will he rcr^uired for another; 
denying himself necessaries or luxuries when 
they can be had, to save himself from hunger 
i‘ and cold when they cannot be hud ; and he 
must be ever upon the watch against his 
enemies among the lower animals, whose 
hunger is greater, and whose vigilance may 
be as great as bis. 


Euqh a subject as the present is peculiarly 
susceptible of what the clergy call improve¬ 
ment. There is, in fact, a moral as well 
as a physical iiertli and south. There are 
states of society, even in temperate climates, 
which are as trying to human virtue as the 
frozen regions, where man has to contend 
with the severity of his position, and life is 
but a struggle with death; where extremest 
labour cau only save the individual from 
perishing by Hunger and want of shelter. 

I But these evils stimulate to exertion : and it 
is from the classes thus situated that tiie 
more favoured ranks of society get replen¬ 
ished with their most active members. The 
men who succeed b&st in the world are the 
more enteiprising exiles of the neglected 
orders, who win a better position for them¬ 
selves in a state of society to which they 
were not born ; and who, while they receive 
a certain degree of polish from that state, 
bring to it a proportionate amount of vigour 
by which it is strengthened as an institution. 
The Scot and tl»e Yoj kshireman become mo¬ 
dified by their stay in the place of their mi¬ 
gration and adoption, and in turn modify by 
their exami)Ie, the neighbourhood which 
watches their stc.ady earuestne.ss and their 
economical perseverance. The system of 
English society and the scheme of our polity, 
willingly ailmit of these irruptions, and 
gives a warm welcome to worth, as it travels 
through the various degrees of endeavour, I 
as it strives to reach the highest point of ! 
its special ambition. There is something, 
then, to be undoubtedly thanklul for in 
those hard conditions of life that pro¬ 
mote fortitude, wlien they lead to results 
such as we have described. We have now in 
our mind’s eye several individuals of our 
acquaintance whose early training was de¬ 
cidedly in the moral north of our social he- 
’misphere ; but who are now living in all the 
hixurics of the moral soutli, and who, jiro- 
l>ably, if they had been boim under the more 
enervating latitudes, would have missed the 
good fortune as under a different dispens.!- 
tion of their lot they have now gained. 

Let us, therefore, leam to surrender some 
of our prejudices against the barbarous 
North, and at least confess that out of 
its evils sometimes may come good. If 
we are more favourably situated, it will 
do us no harm to stand upon our raard, 
lest the enervating conditions of our belter 
destiny render us inci»,j)able of maintaining 
oar position against the competition of 
more robust aspirants, and cai’efully to cul¬ 
tivate the habits needful for self-defence. 

We shall do well to take example from the 
hardy sons of the North, and practically 
confess that they have something to teach ns 
which for our own benefit we are willing to 
leam. 


-•-^^-r 
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TO THINK, OE BE THOyCHT FOE ? 

Some, weeks since, there appeared in the 
Times newspaper two letters referring to the 
veceiif^ purchase for the National Gallery of a 
picture by the old Venetian painter Bellini. 
The letters were signed by gentlemen well 
known .is connoisseurs and critics in the 
world of Art; the name of the on * being Mr. 
William Couingham, and the name of the 
other Doctor Waagcn. Mr. Coninghaiu wrote 
to inform the public, as the result of his 
critical knowledge of painting, that the Bel- 
linihad been“daubed over,”—thatit was,“for 
educational puri)oses, utterly w'orthlcss,”— 
and that the nation had been cruelly imposed 
on in buying it. Doctor Waagen wrote (not 
with overstrained politeness) to inform the 
public, as the result of his critical knowledge 
of painting, that the picture was “ decidedly 
geiminc,”—that it “surpassed every example 
of the subject that he had hitherto seen by the 
master,”—and that the nation was unsj)eak- 
ably fortunate in having secured such a trea- 
surt“. Mr. Couingham rejoined by recom¬ 
mending all jieTsous interested in the discus¬ 
sion to go and judge for themselves which 
was in the right, Dr. W.oagen or himself. AnSi 
there, so far as the writer of these lines knows, 
the matter endeil. 

It may, perhajjs, tend to reassure all readers 
not deeply interested in discussing the heat 
tlebateable purchase for the National Gallery, 
if I state, at the outset, that I have no 
intention of entering into the controversy 
described above. 1 have only alluded to it 
because 1 think it aftbi’ds a practical example 
of what a singularly conventional thing the 
question of the value or worthlessness of a 
picture by an old master has become in our 
day. Hci'e are two crities on art, notoi’ious, 
on many past occasions, for discouraiug 
learnedly and authoritatively on painting, 
both writing of the same picture, and both 
arriving at dimuetrically opposite conclusions 
respecting it. Surely, if nothing else will 
awaken the public mind from its indolent 
and hopeless dependence on arbitrary rules 
and critical opinions in matters of Art, the 
plain inference to which this remarkable con¬ 
troversy leads ought to supply the necessary 
stimulant. Surely the bewildered visittfr to 
the National Gallery, standing iq>posito tie 


Bellini, with Doctor Waagen on his right 
hand begging him to admire it, and hir. 
Coningham on his left entreating him to 
despise it, must end, in mere self-defence, in 
shaking both the critical gentlemen off, and 
judging for hiruselfj not of the Bellini only, 
but of every other picture in the collection Jis 
well. If anything 1 can say here will help, 
in the smallest degree, towards encouraging 
intelligent people of any rank to, turn a deaf 
ear to everything that critics, connoisseurs, 
Icctui’ers, and compilers of guhle-books can 
say to them, to trust entirely to their own 
common sense when they are looking at 
pictures, and to express their opinions 
boldly, without the slightest reference to any 
precedents whatever, I shall have exactly 
achieved the object with which I now apply 
myself to the writing of this paper. 

Setting aside, tlieu, all further reference to 
particular squabbles about particular pic¬ 
tures, let me now Jisk in reg.ird to pictures 
in general, what it is that prevents the public 
from judging for them.selves, and why the 
influence of Art in England is still limited to 
select circles,—still luifelt, as the phrase is, 
by all but the cultivated classes 1 Why do 
people waut to look at their guide-books, 
before they can make up their minds about 
an old picture ? Why do they ask con¬ 
noisseurs and professional friends for a 
marked catalogue before they venture inside 
the wMls of the exhibition-rooms in Trafalg.ar 
Square 1 Why, when they are, for the most 
part, always ready to tell each other unre¬ 
servedly wliat books they like, or what 
musical compositions ai'e favourites with 
them, do they hesitate the moment pictures 
turn up as a topic of conversation, and in¬ 
trench themselves doubtfully beliiml such 
cautious phrases, as, “ I don’t pretend to un¬ 
derstand the subject,”—“ I believe such and 
such a picture is much admired,”—“ I am no 
judge,” and so on 1 No judge ! Does a really 
good picture want you to be a judge 2 Does 
it waut yon to have anything but eyes in 
your heal, and the undisturbed possession of 
your senses ? Is there any other branch of 
intellectual art which lias such a direct 
appeal, by the very nature of it, to every 
sane human being as the art of painting ! 

[ There it is, able to represent through a 
medium whieb olfei's itself to you palpably 
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and immediately, in the shape of so many ] 
I visible leet of canvass, actual liumiui facts, I 
and distinct aspects of Nature, ■which poetry j 
Ciui only describe, and which music con but! 
obscurely hint at. The Art whichhian do this, 
and which has done it ovci- and over again 
both in past and present time.-!, is surely of all 
arts that one which le.'ist ivtjuires a course of 
critical training bcfnre it eau lie apjtroached 
on familiar terms. Wheiievei I sec intel¬ 
ligent man, which 1 often do. staiiding before 
a really eloquent ami true jjicture, and ask- 
i ing his marked catalogue, or his newspaper, 

‘ or his guide-book, wliether he may safely 
' admire it or not, 1 Ihiuk of a man standing 
winking both c} es in the full glare of a ckuul- 
lesa AuguNl noon, ami imjuiriug deferentially 
I of an astro.iouiical iriend whether he is really 
justified in saving that the sun shines ! 

Hut, we liave not yet fairly got at the 
main ub.'tacle which himlers (he )>ublic from 
; Judging ot )>ictiires for themselves, and 
i which, by a natural conseipieuce. limits the 
influence of Art ou the nation generally. 

I For mj ow'u part, I have long tlmught ami 
shall always continue to believe, tlnat this 
! same ol slaele is nothing move or less thau 
the Cant of (.'ntieism, which has got obslrue- 
j tively between Art and the jieople,—which 
; ha.« kept them asunder, and will keej> them 
{ asunder until it is fairly pulled out of the 
w'ay, and set aside at once and for ever in 
its ]>roper backgrouml jihiee. 

; This is a bold thing to say ; but 1 think 1 
■ oan arlvanee some jiroots that my assertion is 
not altogeuier so wild as it may ap))ear at 
: first sight. i!y the Cant of Criticism, 1 ih-sire 

t'* ejii'ivss, in one word, the eoiiventional 
laws and fonniilas, the autluirilative lule.s 
and regulations which imiividual men set 
up to guide the tastes ami influence the 
opinions of their fellow-creatures. 

Ciiticism does not speak iu too aibitrary 
a language, and when the laws it makes 
are latified by the coustnt and approba¬ 
tion of the intelligent [iiiblic in gencr.al, I 
have as much respect for it as anyone. But, 
vhei) Ciiticism sits altogether apart, speaks 
ojiinions that liiid no answering echo in the 
. general hoart, and measures the greatness of 
nitellectu d work by anything rather than by 
; its poW (4 of aiqiealing to all capacities for 
1 admiration and enjoyment, from the very 
|. highe.st to the vivy huruhlesl,—theii, as it 
,1 seems to me, (’ntieism becomes Cant and 
j| forfeits all claim to consideration and respect. 

>! It then becomes tlie kind of criticism which 
i! Obstructive, and which has, I think, set 

li ■' itself UT> fatally l>etween the Art of Paint- 
l! the honest and general appreciation 

of that Art by the People. 

{; Let me try to make this still clearer by 
)i «n example. A great deal of obstructive 
j . criticism undoubtedly continues to hang as 
It * closely as it can about Poeti-y ami Music. 
i| But there rue, nevertheless, stateable in- 
1 ; stances, in relation to these two Arts, of the 


voice of the critic and the voice of the people 
being on the same .side. The tragedy of 
Hamlet, for example, is critically considered 
to bo the masterpiece of dramatie poetry; 
and tlie tragedy of Hamlet ia alao, accordiiig 
to the testimony of every sort of manager, 
the play, of all others, w hich can be invariably 
depemled ou to till a theatre with the 
greatest certainty, act it when and how you 
will. Again, in music, the Hon Giovanni of 
Mozart, which is the admiration even of 
the direst pedant producible from the ranks 
of musical connoisseurs, is also theiiTcsistible 
jwpular attraction which is always sure to 
fill the pit and galleiy .at. the opera. Here, 
at any rate,'are two instances in which 
two great achievements of the ))a8t in 
poetry and music are alike viewed W'ith 
aiimiratiou by the man who appreciates by 
instinct, and the man who ajipreciates by 
reason and rule. 

If we apjdy the .same lest to the .achieve¬ 
ments of the jiast iu PaiuUug, where shall we 
timl a simiJai'instance of genuine cojicurrence 
between the few who are upjKuuted u> teach, 
and the many who are exj*ected to learu i 
1 put myself iu the iiositioti of a man oi fair 
cujiacity and average edmailion, who labour^ 
under the fatal delusion that he will be 
lieiped to a sincere ajiprociation of the works 
of the Old Ma.stera by asking critie.s and 
I eontmisseurs to form his ojiiniims foi- him. 
1 am .sent to Italy a.s a matter of eoiirso. A 
general chorus of learned autlnuities tells me 
that Michael Angelo and Ituphml are tiie 
two greatest ]>aiiitera that eier hved ; aiid 
that the two reeogni.scd masterpieces of the 
highest High Art aic the Last Judgment, 
iu the .Skstine Giiajiel, and the Trmisfigura- 
tion, iu the Vatican. It is not only IjiUizi 
luul Vasari, and hosts of later sages running 
siuootltly after those two along the same 
critical grooves, "who give me this informa¬ 
tion. Even the greatest of English portrait- 
paiuter.s, the tiue and tender-hearted gentle 
man, Sir Josliua Ileynolds, sings sle.adil)' 
with the critical choi us, note for note. When 
exjierienee has made me wiser, 1 am 
able to detect clcttrl3- enough in l.lie main 
])riuci])les which Eeynolds has adojited iu 
his liectnre.a ou Art, the reason of his noto¬ 
rious want of success whenever he tried to 
rise above portraits to the legions of histori¬ 
cal painting. But at the )ieriod of my 
innocence, 1 am simply puzzled .and amazed, 
when 1 come to such a ]ias,sage as the follow¬ 
ing in Sir Joshua’s famous Fifth Lecture, 
where he sums up the cump.arative meiits of 
Michael Angelo and Kajihael; 

If we put these great artists in a lino of comparison 
with each other, (lectures Sir .Toshua), Itaphacl had 
more taste and iiinc), Michael Angelo more genius and 
iiuaginatioo. The one excelled in beauty, the other in 
enci^gy. Michael Angelo had more of tlie poetical 
inspiration ; his ideas are va>t nod sublime ; Ins people 
aifl*i snpeiior onler of beings ; there is nothing about 
them, nothing in the oir of thcii actions or (heir 
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iiUitudes, or tlie (style hikI cast of tlieir limbs or features, presenting liis own skin, as a sort of creden- 
tlmt reinlucls us of their belonging to our own species, tial, to the hideous figure with the threaten- 
Horc I get plainly enough at what Sir jug hand—which 1 will not, even in writing, 
Joshua considers to be the crowning excel- identify ■yith the nanie of Our Saviour. Else- 
lence of high art. It is one great proof of 1 see nothing but unnatural distortioa 

the poetry and sublimity of Michael Angelo’s andhopelessconfu8ion;fightiug figures,tearing 
pictures that the iK-oide represented in tliem figures, tumbling figures, kicking figures ; 
never I’eniiud us of our own species: which aud,_to crown all,a caricatured jjovlrail, with, 
seems equivalent to saying that the represeu- j PO;'.*' of ass s ears, of a cerlam Messer Eiagio 
tation of a man made in the*mage of Micliael of Sunna, who had the sense and courage, 
Anocio is a grander sight than the represeu -1 vrhen the Last Judgment yvas first shown on 
4..*:'!',.. o S.nr, ii> tl.P 4.f finrl completlou, to protest against every figure in 


Anoelo is a grander sight than the represeu- vrnen tne ijast Jiiagment yvas nrst suown on 
tation of a man made in tl.e image of God. completion, to protest against every figure in 
I nm a little staggered by these principles of hoiiig iiaiuted stark-naked . 
criticism ; but as all the learned authorities ^ ’'luoh things as these, and many more 
that 1 can get at seem to hav# adopted them,; equally jireposterous, which it is not woith 
I do iiiv Lest to follow the example of my |to mention. All other people with 
tcacher-s, and set off rcvcienll v for Rome to j ofos their heads see them, too. 1 hey are 
sec* the two works of art whidi my critical “ctnal matters of fact, not debateahle matters 
masters tell me are the sublimest i)ictures °t taste. But I am not on tliat account 
that the world lias vet beheld. I .l«-tifaed nor is any other uncritn^l person 

I go first to tl.e Sistine Cliapel ; ami, on a'.instilled, in saying a word against ^0 pic- 
gival blue-c..l..ured wall at oue end of it, 1 .see 1 tiu-e. It may pali-ably outrage all the reli- 
paiiiid a confu.siou of naked, knotty-bodied j g'"nfPr"Ppeties of the subjeiit; but, then, it 
figures, sprawling up or tumbling down b-low ■'® full of‘ fine foreshortening, .and therefore 
: “single figure, posted aloft in the middle, 1 fe uncritical people must hold our tongues, 
and apparentlv thr-mlening the rest with his | It nnvy violate just as plainly aJl the intcllec- 
haiid If 1 ask Lanzi, or Vasari, or Sir |tual proprieties, countuig from the flayecl man 
Joshua Revnolds, or the gentleman who ha8i'',*tu Ins skin lu his hand, at the top, to 
compiled Miirray’.s Hand-Book for C\*utral; Messer 15'agn; cf Smuua wub ins asss eaw^ 
Italv. or .any other competent aiithoi‘itie.s, ; but. then, it exhibits masteily 

wbaiihisgrotesquelv.startliDgpii‘ceofpaiiiier’s, anatomical detail, and thei-eforc we uncritical 


■epreseut 


^imibir awfilr: Ilm iZi Judg- 1 I^ildcd at all, as m this picture, rising out of 

mentr And I am further iufonued tha’, j tgraves m their own bodies as they 
estimated by the critical tests .ajiplieil to jt' hved, it is surely important (to say nothiug of 
bv tlieoc-said coiiijietent autlioritu’s, the pic-.g"''n*g them the beneht of the shrouds in 
ture i- pronouneed to be a luasbr-pieec of ; "h'cli I>,ur*eif) to represent them as 

grandeur and sublimity. 1 c.an see neither fiaving the usual general jiroportions of 
the one nor the other in it—luit then the cri- j human beings. But (sir .Joshua Rejmolds m- 
terion of grandeur and sublmiity iu Art, ■ If 

adopted by\lie comp'-tent authorities, is alt «>-1 wall and ceding of the ..istme Chapel 

gelher l.evoiid luv comprehension. As a last | sublime, because they don t ijnimd us of 


plain,'stVaigiit forward, uncritical tests, as will chorus of critics inclignauily. And what then 
‘ ■ ■ ’ If I had been on intimate terms with J cre¬ 


do for me and for everybody. 


ViCf ixji lilt «_ T V » T ? • , , •A T 1 I Y Xl.. • X • 

Ht^ro is a I'reeco, which iL-^pircH to represent I had been the ancient kmg 

the most impressive of all Christian subjects; t(» whom the s:byl brought the mysterious 
it is painted on the w:iU of a Christian church, Looks, would not my friend in the one case, 
bv a iiijui Lelongiiig to a Cliristian community aud the messenger in the other, have .ap- 
—what evidenca*s of religious feeling h.as it|Poarod before me liemng the ordmary pro¬ 
to show me ! 1 look nt the lower part of the | portions and exhibiting the usual appear 

composition tirst, and see—a combination of species ? Does not bacred 

the orthodox nursery notion of the devil with llistory inform me that the prophet was a 
the lleathen idea of the conveyance to tlie Man, and does not Profane History describe 
infernal regions, iu the shaiic of a horned and sibyl as an Olii Woiuan ? Is old age 
tailed ferryman giving condemned souls .a cost never venerable and striking in real Ute 1— 
across a river ' I^“* I uttering heresies. I am muti- 

l.a;t me try and discover next wh.at evi- nously summoning reason aud common 
dences of extraordinary intellectual ability ^use to help me m estmvatmg an Old 
the picture presents. I look up tow'ards the Miwter. This will newr do : I had better 
top now, bv wav of a change, and I find follow tlie example of_ all the travellers^ I 
•W iclgiel Angelo’s conception of the entrance see about me, by turning away m de.sjaa.ir, 
of a martyr into the kingdom of Heaven, 4i8- aud leaving the Last Judgment to the critics 
played before me iu the sliape gf a flayed man, snd connoisseurs. 
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Having thus discovered that one master- I find myself looking away again very soon 
piece of High Art does not address itself to me, indeed. It may be that three itgures olotlied 
and to the large majority whom I represent, in gracefully fluttering drapery, and dancing 
let me go next to the Valiesin, and see how at symmetrically c.xa«t dixtanees from each 
the second master-piece (the Tranbfigar.atiou, other in the air, represent sneh an unearthly 
by lUphael,) can vindicate its magnificent aiiectacle as that of the Transfiguration to the 
reputation among critics and counoisseura satisfaction of great judges of art. I can also 
Tins picture I approach under the advau- imagine that some fW select persons may be 
tage of knowing, beforehand, that I must able to look at ^le lop of the high moiinmin, 

; make certain allowances for minor hefects ns represented in the picture, without feeling | 
in it, which are recognised even by the their gravity in the smallest degree en- 1 
I learned authorities themselves. I am imleed dangered by seeing that the ugly knob of | 
prepared to be dis.appointed, at the outset, ground on whicli the disciples ai*e Iving !! 
because I have Iveu prepared by an artist prostrate, is barely big enough to hold tfiein, ii 
Iriend to make allowances: and most certainly would not hold them if \‘ 

First, for defects of colour, which spoil the | they all nioveti briskly on it together. These 1! 
general effect of the picture on the spectator; things are matcers of taste, on whicli I have i; 
all the lights being lividly tinged with green, the misfortune to ilill'er with tliecunnoisseiirs. ii 
find all the sliadow.s being grimly hardened Not feeling bold enough to ventiu'e on il 
with black. Tiiis miscliief is said to have defcTiding myself agaiust the masters wlio aiu f 
been worked by the tricks of French cleaners teaching me to ajipreciate High Art, I can 
_ I and restorers, who have so fatally tampered ‘only look away from the iipiier jiart the 

j ■with the whole surface, that Jlaiihael’s jiictnre as quiekly as possible, and try if 1 j' 

I original colouring must be given up its lo.st. e.-.n derive any u.sefiil or jilcasjint impre-ssions !, 

I Ilathcr a considerable loss, this, to begin | from the lower half of the composition, in ■ 

’ with ; but not Ibiplniel’s fault. Therefore, { whicli no sujiern.'itural event is depicted, and , 
j let it by no means depreciate the picture in | which it is llo-refore perfectly justifiable to i. 

! my estimation. 1 judtre by referring it to the slandanl of dra- 

I Secondly, I have to make allowances for j malic truth, or, iu one won!, of Nature. As j 
jj the intiodiictiou of two Homan t'atliolic | for this fKirliuii of the )>iclure, 1 can hardly 'i 
Saints (St. Juliau and St. Lawrence), repre- believe niy eyes when I first look at it. Hx- ' 
sented by the painter as being actually pre- cejitiiig the convulsed face of the bov, .and .a 
sent at the Transfiguration, iu order to please certain hard eagerness iu tlie look of the man 
•j Cardinal de’ Medici, for whom tlie picture who is holding him, all tiio oilier faces dis- j 
I wa.s ]Kiisited. This is Hapluiers fault. This pl.iy a stony inexpressiveiu ss, which, wlieii 1 
■j sets him f(>rth iu the nather anomalous eha- think of the great name of llaphael iu cou- 
: racter of a OTcat painter with no respect for neetioii with what I see, fairly amazes me, o 
his art. I liave some doubts about him, I look down incrediilon.sl}-at niy guide-book, i 
j after that,-—doubts which my critical friends Yes ! there is indeed the critical authority of 
might possibly share if Haphael were only a [>njizi quoted for niy benefit. lanzi tells me l! 
modern painter. jilain terms tliat I behold represented iu j; 

'J hirdly, I have to make allowances for the 'the picture before me “the most pathetic ;! 

I scene of the Transfigniation on the high ; story Hapliael ever conceived,” and risfero, in 

■; mountain, and the scene of the inability of, |>roof of it, to the “ compassion evinced by j 

] the disciples to cure the boy possessed with ! the apostles.” 1 look attentively at them all, i 
• j a devil, beiu^ I’epre.senteil, without tlie and iiehold an assembly of iiard-featured, j 
■j slightest division, oue at the top and the bearded men, standing, sitting, and gesticu- 
[j other at the bottom of the B.ame canvas,— bating, iu coiivoutional academic attitudes; 

|j both events tlni.s appealing to be connected their faces not expressing naturally, not even 
!1 by happening in the same place within view affecting to express artificially, compassion 
] of each other, when we know' very well that for the siifiering lioy, Ininiility at their own 
; they ivere^ only connected by happening at incapability to relievo liiui, or any other Im- 
I the same time. Also, when I see some of the man emotion likely to be suggeMled by the 
I disciples painted in the .act of pointing up to situation in which they are placed. I find it 
j the Traii.sfiguratioii, the nuiuutaiu itself still morP disriiayiiig to look next at tli« 

; being the background against which they figure of a brawny woman, with her back to 
slancl, I am to remember (though the wdiole the spectator, entreating the help of the 
I of the rest of the pictin e is mo.^t ahsoiutely apostles theatrically on one knee, with her 
and imflinchiogly literal iu treatment) that iiisensi'nlo classical profile turiml in one 
ij liere Baphae! h.as snddpily Inoken out into ilirection, and both her muscular arius 
j allegory, and desires to indicate by the point- stretched out in the other; it is still more 
i ing hands of the disciples tiiat it is the duty dianiaying to look at such a figure as this, 

[ of the niSicted to look to Heaven for relief iu and then to be gravely told by Lauzi that it 
‘ their calamities. Having made all these exhibits “the ufflictiou of a beautiful and 
ij..-rather important allowances, I may now look interesting female.” I observe, on entering 
^ impartially at the upper half of this famous the room in which the Transfiguration is 
a' composition. * ‘placed, as 1 ^lave previously observed on 
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entering the Sistine Chapel, gronpa of intel- My valet de place has not pointed them out 
ligent people before the picture consult- to me j my guide-book, which criticises ac- 
ing their guide-books—^looking attentively cording to authority, lias not recommended 
at the woii of High Art which they are me to loo* at them, except in very rare cases 
ordered to admire—trying hard to admire it indeed. I discovered them for myself, and 
—then, with dismay in their faces, looking others may discover them as readily as I did, 
round at each other, shutting up their hooks, if they will only take their minds out of 
and retreating from High Art in despair. I ieading-strings when the\' enter a gallery, 
observe these groups for a little wliile, and I and c^llenge a picture boldly to do its duty 
end in following their example. We mem- by expairiing its own merits to them without 
hers of tlie general public may admire the as.sistance of au interpreter. If I give 
ITamlet and Don Giovanni, honestly, along that simple receipt for the finding out and 
with the critics, but the two sublimest enjoying of good pictures, I need give no 
pictures (according to the learned autho- more. It is no part of my object to attempt 
rities) wliich tlie world lifts yet beheld, to impose my own tastes and preferences on 
appeal to none of ns; and we leave them, others. I want—^if I may be allowed, to 
altogether discouraged on the subject of Ai't repeat my motives once more in the plainest 
for the future. From that lime forth we terms—to do all I can to shake the influence 
look at pictures with a fatal self-distrust, of authority in mattere of Art, beeau-se 1 
Some of us recklessly take our opinions from see that authority standing drearily and 
others: some of us cautiously keep our own jiersisteiitly aloof from all popular syni- 
opinions to ourselves ; and some of ns indo- pathy ; because I see it keeping pictures and 
lently abstain from having anything to do the people apart; because I find it setting 
with an opinion .at all. up as masterpieces, two of the worst of 

Is tliis e.\aggciated ? Have I misi-epre- many paljiably bad and barbayous works 
sented facts in the exani])le I have quoted ot'j of past times ; and lastly, because I find it 
obstructive criticism on .Art,and of itsdiscoii- j jnirehasiug jiictures for the National Gallery 
I'aging effects on the public mind ? Let the; of Engl.aud, for which, in nine cases out of 
doubtiugre.ader,byalliiieanH, judgeforhimself. t(*i, the nation has no concern or care, 
Let him refer to any recogni.sed aiithoiity he which have no merits but technical merits, 
ple:ise.s, and he will find that the two jiic- and which have not the last and lowest 
tnres of which I have been writing are recommendation of winning general approval 
crille.-illy and ofiici.ally considered, to thisU’veu among the critics and connois-seurs 
day, ;i.s the two inas'.erworks of the highest themselves. Tlie controversy described at 
school of painting. JIaviyg ascertained tluat, the beginning of this article is, as .all reaJer.s 
let him next, it possdde, jirocure a siglit of of the public journals know, not the only con- 
sonie print or small copy from any jiart of troversy that h.ns arisen of late yeais, when 
cither iiicture (tliore is a co]>y of tlic whole Old Miistei‘s liave been added to the gallery, 
of the Transfiguration in the Gallery at the or, in other words, when the national picture- 
Oiystal i’alace), .and practically test the truth money has been spent for the confusion of 
c>f what I have said. Or, in the event of liw, the nation. 

not choosing to take that trouble, let him ask And what remedy against this 1 I say at 
any unprofessional and uncritical frieml who the end, as I said at the beginning, the 
lia.s seen the jiictures llicniselv'es—and the renie.cly is to judge for ourselves, aud to 
more intelligent and unprejiuliccd that friend, express our opinions, priv.ately’ and publicly, 
tlie better for my purjio.-'e—what the efiect on every jwssible occasion, without hesita- 
on liini was of The Last Judgment, or Tlie tion, without compromise, without reference 
Transfiguration. If I can only be assured of to any pi’eeedents whatever. Public opinion 
the sincerity of the w'ftuess, I shall not be li.as had its victories in other matters, aud 
afraiil of the result of the examination. may yet have its victory in matters of Art. 

Other readers who have visited the Sistine We, tlie people, have a gallery that is called 
Chapel and the Vatican c.an testify for them- ours ; let us do our best to have it filled for 
selves (but, few of them will—I know the future with pictures (no matter when or 
them!) whether I have misrejircsented by whom painted), that we can get some 
their inipressioiis or not. To that ])art liouest enjoyment and benefit from. Let us, 
of my audience I have nothing to say, in I’avliaraent and out of it, before dinner aud 
excc])t that I beg them not to believe that 1 after dinucr,in the presence of big-wigs just as 
am a heretic in relation to all works by coolly as out of the presence of bi^-wigs, say 
all old masters, because I have 8])oken out plainly once for all that the sort of High Art 
about the Last Judgment and the Transfigu- which is professedly bought for aud 
ration. I am not blind, I hope, to the which does actually address itself to nobody 
merits of any ])icture, provided it will bear but painters, critics, and connoisseurs, is not 
honest investigation on uncritical principles. High Art at all, but the lowest of the Low: 
Ihaveseeii such exceptional works by ones ami because it is the narrowest as to its sphere of 
lVos,mnid many hundreds of utterly ■worthless action, aud the most scantily furnished as to 
canvasses wth undeservedly famous nam^ its means of, doing good. We shall shock 
attached to them, in Italy aufl elsewhere, the connoisseurs (especially the elderly ones) 
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dneadfully by tiding this coni-se ; we shall 
get indignantly reprimanded by the critics, 
and flatly contradicted by the lecturers; but 
we shall also, sooner or later, get a collection 
of pictures bought for us that we, mere man¬ 
kind, «vu appreeiate and understand. It may 
be a revoluwnary sentiment, but I think 
that the carryihg out of this reform (as well 
as of a few others) is a part of the. m^onal 
business which the people of Englamfhave 
got 'to do for themselves, and in which 
I no big-wig whomsciev'er will assist them. 
There is a great ileal of social litter ac¬ 
cumulating about us; suppose, when we 
start the business of setting things to rights, 
that we try the new broom gently at first, 
by sweeping away a little Higli Art, and 
having the temerity to form our own opinions ? 


MR. SPECKLES ON HIMSELF. 

Here.mter, men will tell each other *of 
three poets in a single nation — Shaks- 
peare, Milton, and Sj^eckles: to make the 
third of vdiom Nature had Joined the 
other two. This is a junction in the lino 
of poetry not recognised at present. That 
which is Not -1 does not understand mo, 

I but I xinderatand myself. It may l>e siiifl, 
t too, that—while four of my six epics arc still 
’ in manuscript, while two hundred of my 
' tragedies are not only unacted, but also un- 
publislied, and 1 liavc issued nut more than 
thirty volumes of my lyric vei‘.se—the mate- 
j, rials for an estimate of rny poetical genius 
; are not yet fully laid before the country, 
j’ PosteriU’ will, I am convinced, do me jiislice. 
ij Speckles, whose daily dief is humble-pie, b.'w 
had more than a flask of water from ^he 
: springs of Helicon. It saturates his soul. 

I It is not only in metaphysics ami in poetrj' 
i; that I have proved ray strength. 1 have 
,j made in vain some of the greatest mechanical 

II discoveries of the present age. I have 

ij planned how to send huge steainera across 
i tlie Atlantic, sped by a motive power of the 
I simplest kind—a .single hen. Instead of the 

j thirty, fiftj-, or a hundred horses, whose 

! power is commonly applied to engines, and 

I the mules ^ used by some spinners, I am 

j able to show how wheels may be adjustetl 

j capable of being set iiito motion by a hen of 

ominary strength. As hens, who are tough 
! of muscle, would be preferred for this 

service, there would be none left but tender 
( chickens for the dinner-table; and, on this fact 
j I shall rely, whenever I bring out my plan, 

i for a great deal of popular supjwrt, A hen- 

I coop and a bushel of com will box and feed 

my emgine power. In me, gentlemen, you 
recover a Watt, a Milton, and a liacon ; but 
unluckily, the Watt, Milton, and Bacon, of 
the twentieth century. By a mistake I have 
appeared in the nineteenth, and it is only for 
that reason that I am not fully appreciated. 

There are people who say tlnsy wish me 
■well; but who say also^ that it would bo 


absurd to expect from me a ctmhected nar- t 
ratife, for that I should exalt and Wpraise i 
myself till doomsday if I were not stopped. 
But I appeal i>o an enlightened public, flow 
can I tell you anything if I know nothing, 
and how can I know anything if I am 
blind to my own character. Do ^'ou know ■ 
what the absolute in cognition is! “Ob¬ 
ject plus subject x; the absolute in riiguition; j 
matter mecum is the absolute in cogni- | 
tion ; thoughts or mental states, together 
with the self or subject, are the absolute in 
cognition.” I do not say this of myse!", but 
have it from a distinguished professur. 

How, then, do I know that there ever was i 
such a man as my uncle Badham, the chemist t ! 
He may have existed only in my mind as the 
idea of a rich uncle who was more desperately 
ofiended than anybody, at my having been j 
bom a l)oy ; bat who nevertheless stood my 
godfather ami my friend. After him I was j 
obristenod Badham Spcekle.s, .and to him, at 'j 
the age of fourteen, I was apprenticed. I ' 
was moi’c certain of the existence of .six .j 
tragedies and a farce which I had written at ^ 
that time, than of the existence of m)' uncle, !’ 
at whose table I sat, and in whose be<l I , 
slept, and at whose counter I served. The ' 
tragedies I had created. Thej were substan- 'J 
live portions of myself; (but Uncle Badham, ; 
if Berkeley Bishop of Cloyiie was right; as 1 ' 

took him llien to be) maj have been a phantom 
—an idea of mine. His beef and jKitatue.'s ; 
were also ideas, good iilea.s ; his rhubarb and 
bitter aloes, hi.s pe.stle and mortar, sctimmuny ! 
and C.islilc soap were bad ideas. Kochester Ij 
—where we seemed to li ve—was built out of 1 
ray own ideas, and peopleil by creatures of j 
my own. Hearing, .seeing, touching, tasting, i* 
feeling, as everybody kuow.s, is quite in- '' 
adequate to porove the exi.ster.co of anything 
or any body, except only oneself. I 

Yet the phantoms moving in that dream- j 
figure, the world, complained of me some- j 

times, for being divamy. I, a Speckles, ;! 
a direct descendant, a.s the slight corrnpiion ;* 
of the family name proves, from the great i 
Sophocles—myself tli^ then a«ithor of »ix 
tragedies—was contemned even by the nurse- ■! 
maids of Rochester, who came to me for j 
dill-water and;t ^ ^ little ,j 

printing-pres.s, which I kept under my bed ; 
and, by the help of which, I printed many of 
my own fugitive pieces upon frimments of 
shop-paper. Many a mixture did I send out ! 
folded in immortal verse. My uncle’s cu.s- j 
tomer.s found stanzas in powder-papers, i 
mottoes in bottle caps, poetry even in blisters, 
genius in everything. They laughed in their 
phantom way ; my uncle groaned, and shook 
his finger at me, like a warning ghost. On | 
one occasion he caused to sweep upon me the | 
figure of a hair-dresser, who forced me into i 
a chair, and cut away the rich, cluatering haii^ i 
that hung over my shoulders. At the^same ■ 
time he deckired that he would turn me out 
of doors if ever I wrote another line of 
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Terse. He ."was in wrath because, having, setting down thoughts as they occurred to 
by mischance forgotten to make up a pre- me on one of the last leaves of my uncle’s 
scription, I had sent to a wealthy cus- ledger, when one da^ soon after my hair had 
toraer, a bottle of air corked and capped,— been cut, *lovely girl came into the shc^. I 
which, by an odd accident, was folded in a knew her, of course; for she was no less 
favourite poem of mine, on “The Emptiness distinguished a person than kliss Bridget 
of Things.” My inadvertence gave oftence. Milcan, second daughter of the cowkeeper. 
I wrote privately to the offended customer, a She was admired in aU the country round 


note of apology, of which, I can almost about us as the belle of Eochester. She was 
remember the words, explaining what was' considwed to be a girl of great vivacity and 
the tact;—that, by one of those happy concate- spirit ^ut I paid little attention to tlie fair 
nations of thought that now and then occur, sex, ami I knew uo more of her, thdn I know 
the mention of cream of tartar in the pre- of her features and the sound of her voice, 
scription had suggested to me apoemillus- Considering how recently I had provoked her 
trative of the pastoral contiitiou of life father, I feared lest Biddy Milcan might not 
among the Grim Tartars, and while I was be the bearer to my uncle of some hostile 
preparing ray idea, I had forgotten that I message, which I accordingly made haste to 
was not also preparing the prescription, intercept. Biddy east down her eyes when I 
The customer in (piestion, Mr. Milcan, a appeared, and timidly held out to me the 
pursy man and a cowkeeper, was very uu- wrapper from her father’s bottle, 
forgiving, and wo lost him altogether. “ 1 bog your pardon, sir,” she said ; “ but 

I had an affection for iny uuck Radhara, I thought this poem was too valuable to be 
and a desire for his good-will, parlly foundeil destroyed. You might desire its retm-n.” 
on tlie fact that he entertained tlioughts of “It is of no importance, miss,"’I answered ; 
leaving me the main hulk of his property, to- “ I have other copie.s, and if not, so mere a 
gother with his sliop. 1 promised faithfully ti’ifle-” 

that JL would no longer look upon his cus- “ 0 Afr. Speckh^s ! ” she said ; “ sir, may I 
toniers .os my public ; that I would issue no then keep it ? You canuot ttdl what conso- 
niore verse; and, upon that condiiiou, I lation it has brought me,—how mucli I do 
obtained leave to write it. My uinde, indeed, feel the emptiness of things.” She folded up 
took iny poetry at that time to be u ferment the paper carefully, aud put it in her Iwsom. 
in young Idood, a state of intellectual measles, i “ Indeed, sir,” she went, on to say, “ I wished 
—and thouglit it advisable that the eruption I to consult you as a professional man.” She 
should not he suppressed. j duttered like a motli in a pill-bcx, looked full 

For a time, however, I wrote no m<-re J at a red bottle in iho window, through which 
poetry. My hair had been cut down to I the light streamed in a great iiush over lier 
mere stubble, and the sudden change juadc | face, and said, “ I have felt for some months 
me so cool in the head, that my inventive i a strange sense of emptiness in tlie he.arl. 
geniu-s took more practical directions, i Could you do anytliing for me ? ” 

Many things had for some time been await-1 “ My uncle, mUs-” 

ing investigation. I had observed that hoJ ‘‘ But 1 think yoit will he more likely to 
evciy Ixiiled potato placed upon my uncle's'umlerstaad my case.” 

table, there were invariably to he seen three I thought a bit, aud remembered that so 
small holes iu a right line with one auother. far as I knew of the ailments of ladies, they 
The same observation I had nunle in other | occur only iu the head, nerve.s, heart, and 
jilaces, and a question had thus come to eliest. The stomach is, out of delicacy, 
assume great prominence in my mind—Why called the heart. 1 lliouglit that I under- 
are there alw.avs three liolcs in a boiled stood Aliss Bridget’s ease, and asked about, 
potato ? 1 had even so early dosigned my her appetite. She sighed, and said that it 

anthro])ological treatise, (written iu later was had. I at oucc recommended tripe, 
years), on ilie Material of Trades, wherein 1 That is a digestible kind of food, which is, 
show why tradesmen absorb aud become noreover, calculated to excite a failing 
absorbed in the material by which they live. I appetite. The sense of emptines.s could be 
The butcher, as we all see, becomes tle.sliy,! removed, no doubt, with tripe. She shook 
and consists of prune joints; the h.aker ho- j her head, and said she wished me to pre- 
cornea white and doughy; the shoemaker j scribe. If I did not mind, .she would call: 
brown aud leathery; the lawyer’s skin he- again in a «lay or two, aud tell me how she 
comes converted into parchment; usurers I was. I therefore undertook to till up the 
turn yellow. The baker’s blood, on the i void In her heart with mediciuo; and began 
other hand, is, in some measure, yielded to his with the I’emedies that seemed most cognate 
rolls ; the lawyer writes on skin tliat repre-j to her case—pectoral lozeDge.s and stomachic 
sent? a part of his own substance ; the gall i pills. She jiaid me on the spot, and came 
of the usurer goes with his gold. You will j again after two days ; and, in fact, every 
find the essay most important. Hereafter j two days, always complaining of the empti- 
fho faet that I wrote it will have its interert j ness at her heart, which 1 strove always 
for my biographers. • ' j vainly to tilj up with lozenges and jnlis. 

I was at work upon this 4ery stihject, These were all regularly paid for by Alias 
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BiiiUly, and not entered on our books. She 
never asked for trust. 

This kind of intercourse had gone on be¬ 
tween us for about a month, whenf)ne luoi-n- 
ing Miss Bridget seemed unusually thought¬ 
ful. The void in her heart ached, she said, 
more than evei% “And, Mr. Specklea J 
don't think you understand ray ease.” She 
gate me a look straight into my eyCs that 
puzzled me. f 

“Pardon me, Miss Bridget, I will vhonge 
yoni* lozei^ea.” I looked confused. ' 

She said, “ Speak out, if you have anything 
ujpon your mind.” 

“I have, indeed, a serious question, that 
has long agitated me to the depths of my 
soul, and I think it is near solution.” 

“ Ask it of me,” she said. 

“I afraid,” I stamraei'ed. “ To do so 
would be impertinent.” 

“ I promise,” she replied, to take it in 
good part, whatever it may be. Ask me 
your question.” 

“Well,” I said; “it is this. Why are 
there always three holes in a boiled ]K)tiito ? ” 

She bit her lip, and replied, quietly; 
“Because the cook progs them in the sauce¬ 
pan with a three-pronged fork. What else 
have you to ask ? ” 

For tlie first time in my life I looked at hei* 
with admiration. The hap])iness of the sug¬ 
gestion pleased me. It was indeed far¬ 
fetched and improbable. Forks have no 
tdace in Epistemology, or the Theory of 
JSjiowing. Object plus subject, or matter 
meciim, is the substantial in cognition. Tlie 
cook knows by matter mecum when she has 
boiled her potato ; not by help of a three¬ 
pronged fork. Neverthele.ss, I was much 
struck by the elaborate ingenuity of Miss 
Bridget’s reply; and, for the first time, my 
eye dwelt upon her with admiration. 

“ O Mr. Speckles! ” she said again, looking 
straight at the red bottle, “how often I think 
of those lieautifnl lines in the ]>oem which 
you generously suffered me to keep: 

To bo is not to be. fVliat is to have 
Hut not to have ? A hollow mockery 
Is man’s best priaic. O void, 

That never will be filled, O varanry, 
f'ome^rt me marry thee, since so must be, 

And must be must. 

Btit let me be silent. Mr. Speckles, do you 
understand my case ! ” 

Site gave me another of those looks, and 
the truth fioshed upon me. Void—many: 
if she had proposed for me in foi'm 1 could 
not have uudei-stood Jier better. 

From that hour we got on rapidly. I 
made love as 1 could, and iny suit prospered. 
Mias Biddy made no efibrt to conceal her 
yudts from my uncle. Uncle Badham 
lulled uiwn her when they met; but it was 
‘jieertam that her father would not smile on 
‘me. It was, for that iwason, agreed upon 
between ua that we should elope to France, 
«nd there be married. I was to*hire a post-' 


chaise to carry us to Dover. „ On a certain 
day, when her father, .she said, would he out, 
the milk-maids and cow-keepers all being in 
her confidence, the carriage might call boldly 
at her bouse to take her up, and then (.b'ive 
on. At the foot of Eochester Bridge I was 
to be in waiting, and there to mount the 
box, it being further understood that 1 was 
to respect her feelings before our marnage 
by riding outsicTe dui'iug all coach jounieys. 

On the appointed day, at the appointed 
place and time, I was in waiting; a post- 
chaise and four approached the bridge. It 
was ours. It stopped. I only glanced in at 
the window to where Biddy sat, in the same 
leghorn bonnet and stiff gown of brocaded 
silk that I bad so often seen her weai'. I 
murmured “ Bless you! ” and leapt upon the 
box seat; the jiostboys gave me a good- 
humoured grill of recognllioii, and drove on. 
Before we had gone fur, a heavy rain set in; 
but, as I had promised faithfully to ride out¬ 
side, I kept my seat. In good time—for we 
drove at a ti'eniendous pace—we arrived at 
Cauterbuiy, where we were to dine. Our 
smoking iiorses were at rest before the 
principal hotel; waitci's ran in and out; ^nud, 
as the rain still fell in torrents, I shouted 
lustily for an umbrella as 1 leapt down, to 
hand my lovely prize into the inn. Landlord 
and waiters stood in file to receive her ; but 
she seemed to be asleep. 1 touched licr to 
awaken her. Horrible to relate, she col¬ 
lapsed. Notliing was there but her emjity 
gown of that abomimable silk, stiff as a board, 
that lias now happily gone out of fiisiiion. 
'Jlie gown had been sealed in the coach, and 
Biddy’s bonnet had been pinned to the 
coacii-liniug without any head in it at all. 

1 was befooled, deluded, made the victim of 
^hollow treachery. The postboys knew it— 
landlord and waiters knew it. Little boys 
were collecting. I dashed through them, 
leaving the whole nightmare behind me. In 
ten minutes 1 had reached tiie fields outside 
the town. I began to tiiink. I had in iny 
pocket enough money to carry me to France ; 
but, failing ray heiress, what should I do. 
there? At Roclicster theie W’as niy uncle, 
party to tlie plot against me—of that I felt 
sure : kindly, no doubt; but could I face 
him? Could I face the boys of Rochester, 
after eloping in a post-ciiaise and four, with 
Biddy Milcau’s green broc-ided gown ? 

For some days I wandered restlessly 
among small towns and vilLiges, uncertain 
whether to return to Eochester or to go abroad. 
The next number of the Kentish Tally-lio 
decided me. Therein was coutaiued a heart¬ 
less iiaragraph to this effect: “Elopement 
Extraordinary. We imderstand that a l o- 
m<-mtic townsman, Mr. Bad—m Spec—s, who 
made, we think, an exceedingly bad spec on 
the occasion, eloped on Thui-sday last in a 
post-cliaiso and lour, with a green silktbro-' 
caded gowp ^nd leghorn bonnet, lately in the 
service of ou)\ lovely and faBcinating towns- 
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lover sat, we believe, on the coach-box, where 
tlie flame of his aflfection, though unprotected 
by a greatsjoat, was not extinguislied by a 
heavy storm of rain. Arrived at Canterbu^, 
he was about to hand the object of his choice 
into the Corcoran’s Arms, when it suddenly 
collajised.” (Did the fool mean that the 
hotel collapsed ?) “The disappoiuted gentle¬ 
man was heard to recite to the gown these 
lines, which, we believe, form part of a poem 
composed by himself: 

“ To be is not to be. What is to have 
Uiit not to hare ? A holjow mockery 
Is mail’s best i>ii7.c. 0 void, 

T liat never will be filled, O vacancy, 

Come let roe marry tbce.” 

Tliere was more; but I read no more. 
After ail, it was only then th.at I at last 
understood completely Biddy Alilcan’s case. 
Her father was in tlie secret. The whole 
town wa.s in the -secret. I and my philosophy 
were moekerl. My very name had, for the 
firsttiniestiirercd that malicious abbreviation 
of which T have since heard so much. The 
boys would he crying at ray heels “Bad 
Spec ! ” I determined to quit Rochester. 

It was in this way that I fii'st became .t 
traveller, and T have been upon my travels 
over suice. Tliey have not enriched me. 
My T’^nclc Bjidhara omitted my name from 
his will. My father died, having forgotten 
me; and my inothcT .afterwards died 
blessing iue_, wliilo 1 w.as sUli abroad. My 
brolhei'.s behaved to me according to my 
cirenmslanccs. Sometimes a S])ecnlatioti 
made me rich. 'I’lien I had letters from 
tliein signed Affeetionately Mine. Soon 
afterwards perhaps I was a bcgg.ar, and 
alfeetii'ilately theirs to no good purpose. In 
Germany I throve for a short lime by’ ptfb- 
li^hing a perfoctly new system of metaphysics, 
whicli 1 caused to be translated from my 
manuscript by a gentleman wdio, as I found 
afterwaitla, laid au esecedingly imperfect 
acquaintance with the English langu.age. 
Tlie book was, on tliat account, made perliaps 
more incoiupx'eheiisible than 1 should have 
desired ; but it achieved a vast .success, aud 
was translated into English. By tiiis means 
I di.scovorud how extremely ill my Oennaii 
friend hiul done his work ; liecause my book, 
when translated into English, wjvs a con¬ 
tinuous boggle and confusion of my mejiniiig. 
I never piit my own name to it, and I never 
will; although it is, to this day, a text-book 
among many students of mctaphy8ie.s, both 
in Germany and in England. 

As a speculator, I have made some good 
hits in America; though I have met with too 
many disastera. I did mean to mention some 
of the catastroplios I have survived; but I 
will content myself with naming one idea, 
,that was designed to bring about atciTible 
catastrophe elsewliere. Grievously insui^’cl 
by Miss Milcan aud her ^Mier, 1 long 
brooded on a terrible revenge.^ At last, the 


method of it dawned upon me. If I Could 
supersede the necessity of cow-keeping—-crusli 
Milcau^ith the milk-trade of the country 1 
What was more easy 1 The idea was sug¬ 
gested to me by a trifling circumstance. A 
trifling circumstance it generally is by which 
great ttioughts are suggested. I was English 
teacher at a school in Germany, and had been 
exp^ning something to an English boy, who, 
wha I had done, said impudently, “That 
acc^ints for the milk in cocoa-nuts." 

Millions of cocoa-nut trees in all parts of 
the globe are yielding seas of milk, and no 
account has yet been rendered of the precious 
offering. At once I planned a (’oeoa-Nut 
Milk Churning Company. Although it is 
now too late to ruin Milcan, it is not too 
late for somebody else to make his fortune. 
Let him take good oflBces in the city, X'aise 
in shares a capital of two millions sterling ; 
with which send out churns and cocoa-nut¬ 
crackers to the chief cocoa-nut districts, La- 
lirador, Vancoxiver’s Island, or wherever they 
may be. I^et nuts bo obtained by the usual 
method—^throwing stones at monkeys ; if 
ueecssaiy, it would be ea?y to scud out 
pebbles. You see the rest at once. Crack 
nuts, and pour milk into shallow pans. In 
due time, skim; churn some of the cream ; 
of which make cheeses, clotting the rest, 
according to the well known Devonshire 
process. Bring home the rasnlts in tins, 
with a sufiicient quantity of pure milk 
in unbroken shells, to be supplied every 
morning fresh from the nut to the cntii’e 
population. In support of my scheme, I 
iiave collected many facts upon the state of 
the milk now supplied to the metropolis, 
mucli of whicli comes fri>m consumptive cows. 
Now has ever anybody heard of a consump¬ 
tive cocoa-nut ? 

FLY LEAVES. 

I HAVE just been pondering over that pa.s- 
sage ill Roman liistory which seems to clench 
the enormity of Nero's character by informing 
us that the imperial monster amused bimseif 
with killing flies. We shudder as we read, 
aud feel in truth that he who could amuse 
himself w ith killing flies was fully capable of 
despatcliiug the mother that bore him. 

But the circumstances under which we 
ponder over any piece of information may 
make a vast difference in our estimate of llio 
said piece of information—especially if it come 
to us through that doubtful and couvertible 
metlinm which we call historic lore. Ac¬ 
cording as we are sick, in love, aud have not 
ilined, or as we are stout, heart-whole, aud^in 
that replenished mood which Shakespeare 
says inclines great men to grant favours—I 
mean full ot a good dinner (bjirring indiges¬ 
tion)—according, I say, as we are thus de¬ 
pressed or cheered, we are apt to look upon 
the dark or«briglit side of things, to go even 
lieyond tlie gloomy decisions oi’ the iiistorian, 
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or to take up the cudgel iu defence of the 
veiy man whom he loads with ohloquj—in 
short, to doubt a Trajan, or to acquit a Nero. 

Tliat I am correct in these viewers proved 
' by the fact that both the best and tlie worst of 
' liistoric persoQi^^ have never wanted either 
' a detractor or an apologist; and how account 
for such a phenomenon otherwise tliau by 
, supposing, in each ease, the judge to#have 
j been biassed either ab exti*^ or ab futr&? 

I And what bias is so great as that of a Joan's 
I own mood and temper, especi.Hlly if lashed up 
I and cxaspemted by Circumstance—that un- 
. spiritual god ? 

I Yes! Mali is the slave of association; and 
I if there ever once has existed an argumcntuiu 
I ad bominera for or against a thing or a person, 
i it is moi-e than probable tliat, in exact j 
accordance to the personal ai’gumcut, we 
! shall love or hate that thing or person for 
ever after. An infantine surfeit of oysters 
may so extend its iiidueuce uvei' a whole life 
fi US to make us for evei- ivgai'd with aversion 
V that admimble mollusc : a « hipping .at school, 

' while we were learning Greek or English j 
history, may, aceoidiug to the period it was 
inflicted in, imjiart to us doubts of tbe justice 
of Aristides, or absolute nausea respecting 
the patriotic virtue of Hampden. On tlie 
il other hand, it may be questioued whether 
'■ the eulogists of Saint Hunstau, of iiloo^ly 
; Queen Mary, and other execrated notabilities, 

I may not have had holidays and sugar plums, 

I or a plum-cake from home, just at the 
! moment when they were successfully getting 
over the Duustau or Jlaiy jjeriod. But how' 

I much is this reasoning inteusided when the 
agreeable or disagreeable association is not 
jtast, but present and immediate; when (to 
; drop the pleasant half of the argument) the 
! nuisance, instead of being remembei-ed dimly 
through the softening mists of life's great 
I yesterday, glares npou us in the full blaze of 

I to-day; of this very hour jn-rliajis, when it is 
no more an ahstiact question, but a vital 

II ajypeal to actual feeling ? Then, indeed, the 
i matter lieeomes a personal concern, under the 
>1 smart of which cool impartial judgment is 
j not to be exjiected from us. A younger 
1| brother, aftm- he has stepped into the slioe.s 
j. of his oldf^ may mildly discuss the law of 
I! primogeniture ; but, when he overhears him- 
j' self called a scorjiiou, will he not storm and 
I' thunder against that same iniquitous, detest- 
jl able, damnable il.-ht of the first-hoi-n ? 
h Doubtless, in such a mood, should he read 
I the biography of some red-hot red republican, 
ji who treated of equality, and wrote down iu 

blood “ Les aristocrats a la ianterne ! ” doubt¬ 
less, I say, in such a mood, he will bug to hU 
'Aeart tbe i)recious volume, and bless the 
^thor of it as a most clear’-headed, kind- 
hearted, benevolent gentleman, and a true 
friend to humani^. So I, tormented by a 
.. dozen flies that will, by turns, make a perch 
of my nose, fretted by tiiciv hum, conscious 
' that my finest thoughts are at their mai'cy (1 


wiis just going to write down some perfectly 
original Ideas on the subject of politied 
ecouoiny), smarting under the imtatiou and 
sting of the moment, happen to take up an 
odd volume lying on my table, and read: 
“Nero, that im)>ei*ial monster, amused him¬ 
self with killing flies.” What are my feelings ? 
Amused himself ? Icry. No,no!—athousaud 
times no! Say aatber, made it a duty to kill 
flies. For what pleasure could there be iu 
killing flies ? 

I am sick of the whole |)arapherualia of 
fly-killing,—of the man who wakes me at > 
four o’clock by the maddening and monstrous 
cry of “ Catch tm alive O !—catch ’em alive 
O! ” which goes and returns up and down 
the street like the di-one of the creature.^ it 
j professes to annihilate,—^like, in fact, the 
ghost of some giant buzzer revenging his 
wrongs upon mankind. Then, I remember 
all the horrid results of the efforts (after :dl, 
abortive) of my sisters Jane and Ann to rid | 
our neat little dwelling of tbe fly-pest. Fii’st ; 
there was an infallible recipe .of saucers lull I 
j of powdered sugar and pepper, iu a state of 
mixture, set about the room (themselves dis¬ 
agreeable to behold), of which the efl'ects 
were as follows : a visitor calls,—a lady iu a , 
beautiful sea-green pelisse. She sits down, 
afl’ably, iu the best chaii*. We converse. ; 
Suddenly, two or three flies, in kicking con- i 
vulaious, lall upon her laji. The visitor j 
starts, iUid—herself hidf in a convulsion—- i 
shakes oti' the nasty intruders, la tliere a j 
spot on the sea-green'< ’I'is of ti.i.s she j 
thinks, not of my agreeable conversation, i, 
Twice, thrice, the kicking flies repeat their 
invasions. My sister Jane apologi.ses ; ‘‘ We , 
are so troubled with flies; and sugar and i 
[leiqier is a capital thing to kill them ; but, I 
,irlludiily, when the pepper has stujielied | 
them, the flies are apt to fall about.” 

Atlcr the sugar and pepper followed i 
arseiiic-papcr soaked iu plates full of milk, i 
'I’iie results of this experiment were terj' ' 
siiiiihu' to those of the last, with this addi- | 
tUiu,—that my sister’s favourite lap-dog, 
poor old Fan (who was very fond of me, and 
had become an liabitual house-pet), lajiiHid up ! 
the milk one day, fell also into kicking con- | 
vulsious, and expired. |, 

The plague of tumblers followed—fly- i; 
traps, Ann called them; for my sister Ann i: 
iHjgan to be inventive in fly-catching. 'J'he j 
fly-trap was thus constructed: a tumbler 
was nearly fllled with soap-suds : to the top 
of the tumbler was fitted a circular piece of 
bread, with a funnel-shaped hole iu the 
centre; the inner side of the bread was 
smeared with moist-sugar. So the flies 
smelt the sugar, crept down the ant-lion sort 
of sloping hole to get at it, were intoxicated 
by the fumes of the soap-suds (a thing I i 
should never have imagined), and fell, half- 
stupefied, into the gulf below. Cei’taiu it is^ 
that shorl^y after setting such a trap, the 
interior of the tumbler l^came a dark mass 
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of agonising flies. Such a sight was not 
pretty to look at. One day, to relieve my 
benevolent vision from such an eye-sore, I 
seized the tumbler from the console where it 
stood half-veiled by a pastille-burner, and 
madly emptied through the window its con¬ 
tents into the street, but oii an old lady’s 
bonnet! 1 had not the presence of mind of 
the nearly detected picapocket, who cried 
“ Stop thief!" nor the man who sneezed the 
loudest sneeze in the world (.as he was apt to 
do), in Fleet Street, and who, when all the 
world turned round to look, turned round too. 
1 stood, quietly traushx.ed, at the window, 
while the most rc8|)eutabl(^ of old Indies 
screamed, looked up, saw the tumbler in mv 
baud, repeated her scream, and lodged such 
au iuformatiou against me as took mu to 
Bow Street, extracted from me the price of a 
new bonnet, and bound me over with 
penalties to keep the peace. 

The moml of this loi»g ])arentheh'.8 (for it is 
a parenthesis) brings me back (digressively) 
to the point which I desired to prove,— 
namely, that no man—not even Nero—could 
amuse himself by killing flies. The remedy 
would be worse thau the disease. Bad 
enough as fly-killing is, even by jiroxy, still, 
to touch, squeeze, pinch, )>ress out the exist¬ 
ence of the enemy with your own lingers !— 
ga! — call that amusement 1^ Nero might 
Lave fiddled while llr>me was burning ; but 
kill flies for his amusement—^never! It he 
reall}' did kill flies (lly-})apcr .and tumbler- 
traps being unknown in the pagan ages), it 
was that he might say, “ There are so many 
Hies the le.ss : 1 haie beueiitud mankind! ' 
And who can doubt but that the imjierial 
monster (os you lov'e to call him) did buneflt 
mankind. Much as flies abound, wdio knows 
iiow mtich more, but for Nero, they 
have abounded'? 

In a spirit similar to my own, Robert 
Southey .as 1 very well know, used to bestow 
on spiders great laudation as jiublie benefac¬ 
tors. “ JJo not kill them. Betty,” he used to 
say to his maid—“ Do nut sweep aw.ay their 
weljs. Tile more spiders and cobwebs, the 
fewer flies!” hloroover Itoberf Wouthey 
cherished wasfw, wiiich he would never allow 
to be chased from liis ai>artmejit, because he 
believed (and 1 supjwse Natural Jlistory 
vouches for the fact), that the wasp is the 
born enemy of the fly, and diives out that 
worst Egyptiau jdague from .a room by sting 
and bur. In shorl. like Doi’is, in Gays 
Fable, Southey thouglil it sin to 

Murder weeps like vuljiiu' t'tes, 

and—(accepting the wasp story as true^—1 
agree with him. Anybody that will do the 
dirty work of fly-killing, witliout dinyiug 
either the hands or the inutgiination, shall be 
welcome. But is there no middle way ? 

11’eiajwe to milder thoughts. Before nm 
comesa vision ofa curious toy mad# of number¬ 
less pieces of wood fitted togt^er at right i 


angles, so as to form a quantity of little boxes, 
each containiDg,a shot or a pebble, something to 
make, if shaken, a rattling noise. The crossed 
piece of 'flood projected beyond the boxes in 
the manner of those pointed sheaths whi<^ 
enclose Uxe filbert nut, the whole producing a 
complicated bristly sort of cliandeUer-l^e 
thing, which was to be hung in the centre of 
an amrtment for the flies to settle on; wMle 
occasanidly (if there were children in the 
hous», the pendant ornament might be set 
a-swmging and shaking and rattling for the 
delectation of baby. Of course these unrefined 
msichiues were only to be met with in cottages; 
yet I cau remember in the house of au aimt 
of mine, au old maid, that a delicate imitation 
of the cottage fly-perch was hung in a recess 
of tlie drawing-room. This was an aiiy con- 
struclion of diflerent coloured cut papers, 
pink, greeu, and blue—light as a gossamer— 
of a ^oby shape—meshy like a fishing-net^ 
and all done by no Ixamk but those of fairly 
lair, namelj' my virgin aunt. There seems to 
me something Steme-like, in this tender con¬ 
sideration for the flies. Dear creatures ! they 
shall have a perch, a nice swinging perch, to 
sit anil dream upon, while they may fancy 
the coloured papem to bg grass and flowers— 
that is if a house-fly can faucy anything. 
Ah ! how these associations recall old days. 

My aunt Selina’s room comes back to’ me 
with the recollection of aunt Selina’s fly-trap. 
The pretty green paper ; the work-box with 
one bit of snowy muslin, half-embroidered, 
peeping out of it (it was a Tunbridge-ware 
boij; and the room, though pure as Dian’s 
temple, not cold nor uninteresting. There 
were many curiosities about it that had been 
brought by niy Uncle Jim, the salloi', from 
tl^e East Indies, )>early shells—^tiuy china 
cups (both always ilusted byiuy.aunt herself) 
and a globe of the most translucent glass, 
hermetically sealed, three-quarters full of 
watei-, on or in which (oh miracle !) floated, 
at ililiereut heights, beautiful ships, large line 
of battle ships, with ropes and sails, manned 
by tiny heroes; swans, moreover, and fish of 
astounding culour.s, each and all made of spun 
glass, were hanging in the globe. ■ Why they 
were so assembled there was a marvtsl to me. 
Nay, I rem.-mbcr there w'as a balloon with a 
I ar attached to it, in which sat a gentleman 
and lady, who, in defiance of probability or 
jiossibiliiy. oscillated some fathoms below the 
swans and the ships, yet witli every appear¬ 
ance of nature aud comfort. 

lu this charming room, if I remember 
rightly, there were no fly-specks on any of 
the beautiful objects it contained: yet the 
bright giit picture fivames (ooutaiuing Indian 
views and lamily portraits on a small scale), 
were never (that 1 know of) vilhiiuously en¬ 
cased in that yellow gauze, which my sister 
Jane insists upon protecting the frames with 
(laige looking glasses and all) in our drawing¬ 
room. To wjiat end ? To catch the Ixmdon 
smoke and dirt, I do believe ; they seem to 
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aasver no other purpose, for, when the dingy What nauseating nonsense! and is it possible 
yellow protectors are taken off the frames on I could once have repeated that mawkish 
company days, I declare the said frames are Anthology shiff (translated from I know not 
all over fly-blows. Was it my aunrsdelicate what noodle of antiquity) with enthusiasm ! 
paper fly-perch and her tender attentions Sbakspeare, even, honoured Shakspeare, I 
towaids the fly family that disarmed their doubt thee here. Did’st tliou really cadi fly- 
rage—or (as I am inclined to suspect) were killmg, 
there fewer flies in those days 1 It must be , .ui 

so 1 London Im doubled its nopiilation in ^ 

•jf ^irty years. Have the flieP been Dij’gfc t|,o^ really expend on such a subject 

idle all that tune, or have they not dc^ibled golden lines_ 

their population too ? ’ 


What makes me sure of the fact is, the 
strange fanciful care my sister Emma (who 
is since dead) and myself used to take of the 
small wretched residue of the flies in the 
winter. Now, they drop by thousands, 
clammy and toipid, ou.t of the muslin cut'- 
taius when they are drawn; but then we 
used to put them into imper boxes, and feed 


But liow if that fly hath a father and mother ? 
How would l^c hang Ids slender gilded wings 
And huzz lamenting doings in the air ? 

Poor b.irtnless fly! 

That with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came here to make us merry! 

“ Merry,” too! 

Header, £ am, at this present writing, at 


a dirty mother is stuffing a very dirty ch^d 
with polenta. A dirty waiter is running 


jike a watch running down when the main 
Mtring is broken. Then loose again, and 


them with sugar. As was htling, our can*s ^he seiwide ou a hot d.ay, in a beautiful 
had generally a singular a«^d horrible result, lodgi,,., (so Jane calls it), where I myself am 
Ihe flies (most mysteriously) used to lose, bottled like a wasp upon a southern wall, 
first a wmg, and then a leg, until they had y^ry much iiliigued with flies, very hot, very 
scarcely anything left but a body. It was as j^^gry, aud very re.ady to stiug. Yes ! There 
if they were returning to second childhood, i of those mighty buzuers, those 

and a state of pupa. Yet still we feu them flesh-flies embieuis of Ijiguutic 

on, teuiierly and undauntedly, and Limed fugaiu^ss, tyjjes of terrilic power of boredom 
them with due honours. —^lias just whirled into the apartment, and 

We once caught our old French master— contbuea sharply to whir about, stirring up 


minent part m the French Eevolutiou. „f course never finding its stupid way out 

Ibere is a change in tlic scenery of my throu-h luiy widely-oiieued casement—buzz, 
ideas. I am seated .at dinner ill an It.alian bi, 22 , buzz J Ah .''lie is silent! Is he gone ? 
albergo (being on a pleasure trip), at a small jfo, only entangled in the muslin curtain, 
table in .a corner ol a barn-like and very ^beve lie now makes (most uninusLcal, most 
dirty public room. At a neighbouiang talJe, melancholy) a quivering, dithering sound. 


1 ft ig proKeu, ilicu loosc agUlU, ana 
about with strange black-looking eatables. ,fa-ea^, with his buzz, buzz! fuss, fuss I— 
He crams a piece of wood under one of the ^ben really resting fbr a few moments, only 
legs of my table, which lias just given way, yp fj.pgb energy, and make his drone 

and nearly semis the Fritura over my legs, j^e w'orse for the short relief of silence. I 
The thermometer stands at wli.at continentals ,yygt oyt my rage. “ Nothing relit .-es a 
call thii-ty-five degrees of heat (Ileaumur), man,” says Burns, “like a good hearty blast 
which auswerstoaboutninety-five of Fahreu- of execration.” O, thou world-old plague, 
belt, such accompaniments to a dinner may ^hou abominable Baalzelmb (for that Is thy 
seem evils—Imt they are nothing—they are j^ruo Satanic name j a name that means, iu 
merged ii^flie flies. The flies darken the good old Syriac, a muck-fly, truly indicative 
air; Larpy-like, the flies pollute the viands, gf j^by nature aud lineage), did not tlie 
In vain the waiter, wide-awake to the nui- ancient enemy of maukiud, as aoou as lio 
sance, covers .illthe dishes with cups, saucers, bad succeeded in his designs under the ser- 
cab^ge leaves, whatever he can lay hands pout’s foVnt, resume thine, the true aboriginal 

on for the nurnoKP. n.iir1 nnlv nt tlip n.. r _ r..^. 


luing in the soup, deepening the tints of the gjj '^romen in ihe nape of the neck, leiiviug 
ragout, mukmg a clack mass of the butter, ^by hateful mark behind, whereby poor old 
swarming, bee-like, round the gra}>e-like jjgyje Alice, or Mother Satuwell (as the 
bu^liraes, struggling m the Vino d’Asti! g,jgg might be), was convicted of witchcraft 
Hating a dinner i ^e flies are eating tlie commerce with the devil, and so was 
.yainner, and I am eating the flies. ducke.l till she was drowned, or wn8,bumt 

Thm rash into my mmd certain verses, tbe stak^ or was hanged by the neck till 
Buiy, curknw, thirnty fly, * she was deadsl 

, Blink with me, aod'dri'uk as 11 To drop the apostrophical styk^ whidi in 
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the long run get# tireeome, I have beheld 
xritb my own eyes vhat an old grudge is 
that of nian against the flies. Our injuries 
arc of a long date. At Pompeii, in the old 
Homan guardhouse, I have seen written a 
soldier’s malediction on the many flies. I 
have seen it (I will not plague my reader 
with the original, which, besides, I have for¬ 
gotten) scrawled in red chalk,iCovered up for 
centuries—restored fresh as to-day to bear 
witnt^ss to eternal truth. 

Who plagued To, and made her scream out 
(as well she might) that fearful autistruphe : 

Ah, ah! dost thou vex toe so 

That 1 madden and shiver? 

Who hut the gad-fly, as that wonderful fount 
of iuformation, every schoolboy, knows 1 
Wlio drives tho lion mad amidst the Lybian 
sands I The gad-fly, as Mansfield Parky ns 
will inform you. Who made a spot on my 
Madonna's nose 1 (Madonna Sfiid to bo by 
Carlo Dolce.) The bluebottle fly ! 

Wlio is the most intolerable torment in Sik¬ 
kim, an in.satiable blood-sucker, an insinuating 
devil that gets into the minutest rent in the 
clollics, hangs on to the eyelids, and chooses 
all the tenderest parts of tlie body wbereiu 
to inseit its villainous probo-scis ? The midge- 
fly, .as Dr. Hooker—Joseph Dalton Hooker— 
will certify in his TIimalnyau journal, Wlio 
brought me to slinme and grief last Friday 
(day of ill-oiiieu ; I’ll never have a diuner- 
pai ty on that day again) when the round of 
beef that was set before me and my ex- 
pc-etant friends was found to be converted 
to carrion—Jit, or even not fit, for the dogs ? 
The flesh-fly, as my sister Jane will take her 
bible-ojilh of. Who made me rap out an 
oath and kick my dog 1 Fly, everlasting fly. 
Occasional mischiefs I undemtand; liomS^ 
pardon ; serpents I tolerate (they do not I 
come across me); sorrows aud trials are j 
iv.aii’s lot, and have their good side; buti 
flics are the great problem of existence— 
dirt}', tormenting, small, irritating, morally- 
uscless flies! Flies, as to whom maligned 
Kero was the benefactor of mankind. 


SIX YEARS IN A CELL.' 

It is said that the first year of solitary 
imprisonment is the worst to bear. In my 
case tho fimt year w'as made the most endu¬ 
rable by an incessant occupation of the brain 
upon the planning of escape. Wlien hope of 
escape was first removed c.ame the worst time 
for me, while the mind struggled to regain its 
equilibrium. The busy brain was to be 
quieted, the energies were to Ih 5 repressed, 
the mau was to submit to years of burial 
alive during that period of life when manhood 
,is most active. 

It'wM October when I first entered my 
cell as a political prisoner at Bruchsal, Ad 
very soon afterwards began tliSlieating with 


hot air. There were no means of shutting 
the Oldening out . of which it came in a con¬ 
stant blast like the sirocco. The window 
could not b^ opened by the prisoner himself; 
he most, if he wished to have it open) ring 
for the overseer who came with a long stick. 
My hair had been cropped so much, that 
I felt every draught, and became Mmost 
mad with headache and with toothache. The 
feet w^e cooled by the cold current of air 
comiDj»througlv the badly-fitting door and 
window, whilst the head was swinitning 
always in a steam—worse than a steam, for it 
was not moist, but hot and dry—of thirty 
degrees of Reaumur. Came my turn to go 
down to the walking-yard, then I must go, 
whether it poured or not. The same linen- 
dress was to be worn summer and winter, 
and we were more acutely sensitive to the 
inclemency of the weather, because we were 
not only dried by heat in-doors, but also fed 
upon the very lowest diet that would maiutaiu 
life. They giive me a small cast-off soldier's 
great-coat, very short aud threadbare, which 
j I should have been glad to use as protection 
agjiinst the rain, if I had been permitted, 
I This, however, was for wear in the cell, not 
I in the court-yard; that was quite out of tlie 
question. When the doctor ol the j'rison saw 
me cast down in the first chiys, he said, iu a 
light, swaggering manner: 

! “ O! i have seen people here, who wotihl, 

at first, run up the walla, hut who became 
very soon quite contented. Probably you 
will become t>liutl, but that is nothing, it will 
soon be over.” 

Indeed, by the bad food in the prisons 
not seldom is such blindness produced ; the 
prisoners call it the night-fog, and it is cured 
by better food—flesh-meat or liver. 

The doctor became, in my time, director of 
the prison, and was iu the highest degree 
zealous on behalf of order. When I sJiw him 
he was generally running about the bouse 
with a brush and a varnish-put. It was hia 
whim that all the cells must be exactly alike 
iu tbeir aiTangements. 

A very horror iu the eyes of the new 
director was ihe person who had rented the 
purveying of the prisoners with the allowed 
food. She wr.s a must respectable substontial 
hurgliei'-woman, the wife of a baker of 
Bruchsal, who understood her business, and 
cared very little about fresh insti’uctious in it. 
This stout lady was befriended by the 
burgher membei'S of the board of control, 
but the director was determined to get ri(l 
of lier, and he succeeded. The tlrand Duke 
himself wiis our next chief of the kitchen, 
and we were pretty nesirly sUrved by him 
aud his administration. They must needs 
experiment upon retrenchment, and i-edueed 
the daily expenditure upon each prisoner for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper to a penny. 
When I asked one of the oflicers what it 
could matter to them whether we had a little 
more or IfSss food, aud why the mamiger 
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iras not saiFer<ed tp stay any longer, lie 
answered^ that it was a victory for the 
officers of the prishn. The prisoners be¬ 
came lean and and there was a hunger 
in the house like that in a beleagc^red fortiess 
on the eve of sun’ender. 

By the Prussian physician, who was for 
a time in the house when niy regular medical 
adviser chanced to be ill, 1 was allowed daily 
two Chopins of milk, and, instead of the: pound 
and a half of black bread, six ouncesnf white 
bread. Hiis had been for along timValmost 
my only food, besides the two ounces of meat 
every other day, given us in moi-sels ou a 
skewer, like the London cat’s meat. But after 
the new order even this help failed me. Hie 
bread was as bad as possible, aud the milk 
■—more water tlian milk—stunk so intolera¬ 
bly that I turned sick, only at the smell. 
The doctor said this was mere richness 
of butler. The milk was, iii truth, kept in 
a tub that could not be well cleaned. There 
was nobody in the kitchen who understood 
anything; all kitchen woi’k, under the eco¬ 
nomic rule, was done by prisoners, for no 


vexation; not even the shadow of a joy: not 
even such as the most unhappy^ the poorest 
of free men may enjoy. Tney can go into 
the field or the wood, and there are gmn by 
God to all under Hie sky a great many 
sources of enjoyment, of which the least one 
would have tinged even my dismal cell witb 
a rosy hue. 

Sometimes—not carmg much for the Prus- 
siau muskets {hat were fired at those who 
peeped abroad— 1 looked through the window, 
to see, when in its bloom, a laige cherry-tree 
which was beyond the prison wall; or to see 
upon the road men, women, and children, 
aud to hear their voices. 

The only liberty I had in this hive was 
during the night, when I was sleeping; for 
by the emaciation of the body, the more 
subtle faculties of the soul, fettered by it 
when it is strong enough, appeared to be set 
free. From my earliest youth 1 had had a great 
pro{)eu8ity to vivid dreams. These dreams 
wei-e now my greatest pleasure, au i it was 
almost as good to me as if 1 had been every 
night at a pby of a great many acta. The 


woman was again suffered to enter the house. most lucid dt^ams one has, always occur 
as a servant. | towards the morning, and then, say the old 

Often I was so hungry that I could not {women, they assume the character of 


deep, and was driven to appease the craving . 
of my stomach by water, which produced 
diarrhoea. The worst time was directly after; 
winter, when the hot air which liad ie.sseued 
my appetite was at au end, and the body out 
of w’hich it had sucked the juices, cried for 
food. Then 1 often begged a bit of bread of 
my overseer, who gave it me with tears in 
his eyes ; but it is right also to say that if I 


visions. In the prison I had very often 
dreams of this kind, and sometimes they 
were of a kind that might almost have 
passed for revelations. 

1 received no newspapers, and it was se¬ 
verely forbidden to any one of the officers of 
the jirisou to give us political intelligence. 
This had been, since the new order of the 
things, in the house, so strictly adhered to, 


asked the doctor for a little aiigmentaiiou of | that I heard not earlier than* iu the year 
mj’diet, a piece of brown bread was never j eigliteen hundred and fifty-five something 
denied me. j about a war with llussia. Of a Napoleon the 

I must needs talk about eating: meals are iTliird I received the first news by au almanac, 
even greater events in the life of a lonely and nu which I came upon sucli a name with great 
a hungry man than in the life of a man cheer- j wonder in the list of sovereigns. Neverthe- 
fnl and well-fed. At the bottom of my prison less I Lad seen something of political oeeur- 
life lay hunger, aud from this bodilj' con- ■ rences in my dreams; and I will give a 
dition came, as will be seen, ijeculiiiritics in | 
the Condi Lion of my mind. 


Once ^\hen I was occupied in calculating 
the amount of nutriment in our food, aud 
oomparihg ii with that of the food I used to 
have in one day out of prison, I was sur¬ 
prised by' our government inspector. I__ _ . 

laughingly told him of my sjieculation. “ 0,” i the dream 
be answered, “ great phj'siologists have said ( WJiat have 
to me, that man can live on four ounces of 
bread a day.” 

The i-esults of sucli a life were soon appa- 


few examples, assuring luy readers that I tell 
them strictly as they were. 

Once, 1 saw a great palace, iu which prepa¬ 
rations Avere made for a festivity. 1 heard iu 
the kitchen the itead-cook commaml his 
lujTmidons, and everything was in a great 
bustle. 1 had never Ijeeu in Vienna, but in 
I knew that I was iu that city. 
I to do with festivities iu Vicuna, 
I thought, the next morning ? At that time 
the emperor married, and, by an act of so- 
c.alled grace, pardoned more than two hun- 


rent. I became deiiressed iu mind more than j dred of the political prisoners. 


I ever was before. Sometimes 1 was weak 
enough to hojie, when i went to bed, that 1 
might not awake again ; and when at half-past 
four, that dreary bell marked the beginning 
of a new day, I sat wretched upon my mise¬ 
rable coucli, and silent tears rolled down my 
pale and hollow cheeks. 

It is a hard thing to see before one a long 
day, which offers nothing but (sorrow and 


I was, another night, in St. Potersbui-g. 
I saw many troojis marching, and, upon a 
large square, recruits were beiug exercised: 
everywhere active preparation^ for war were 
going on. This was at about tbe beginning of 
the linssian war. 

Another night I was led to an eastern* 
country. 1 was in a low wooden building en¬ 
closed by boSi|l hedges. From the window I 
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saw, to my astonishment, rea-coated Engli^ 
soldiers advancing as turailieara. - 1 heard 
and saw tiieir shots ; bat 1 c^uld not the 
enemy, the ridge of a little hill hiuderiug the 
view. The English made a movement^ and 
were soon behind tlie hill; but, near to my 
building I saw advaucioe a straiige-looking 
corps of soldiers," whiw it puzzled me 
to understand neat moi’nhm; they were 
di’essed in an eastern fashiou, but kept 
western osder. They were formed in a bat¬ 
talion’s column, advanciug in a regular trot, 
like the Chasseurs d’Afrique ; they advanced 
with a sort of terrible gruutiug. Next morn¬ 
ing 1 thought 1 must have beeiaiu India, and 
seen Englishmen at war with some of the 
])eople there ; but these Easterly-dressed sol¬ 
diers seemed to fight on the same stUe with 
the Eugiish. Perhaps what I saw was a 
liattaliou of Zouaves, about whom 1 knew 
nothing. 

At other times I was led in my dreams 
before a fortress, where I saw soldiers work¬ 
ing in trenches, cannons, and other evi- 
ieuces of active warfare, and yet 1 knew 
nothing about Sebastopol. The first 1 heard 
of the siege was in the middle of the present 
year. 

With persons dear to me I was always in a 
certain connection, and 1 knew almost always 
when a letter was coming, even if I had no 
reason to expect one. If the letter on its way j 
were written in a hurry, 1 seldom knew aiiy- 
tiiing abontit; but,if tlie thoughts of the writer 
Were intensely fixed ujiou me, as was made 
apparent by the letter, I knew of it always. 
That I almost every night sat at 4i>iner 
and ate and drank heartily, w:)S only a 
token that my body cried idways for food. 
This dream-tliuuer, alas.' did not siitisfy; tlie 
dishes 1 ate bad not even any taste. ^ 

But, enough of my tlreams, which I t^ 
ouly to show what the working of the miud 
iu the starved body may h>e like. 

My nerves were so much excited, that 
every uncommon noise or ciy iu the house 
caused my heart to beat more quickly ; and 
sometimes the internal pain in my head, 
especially in the temples., which seemed 
pierced by a red but iron, made me fear that 
I might lose my reason. One evening, lymg 
iu luy bed, I was alarmed by an almost 
unearthly roaiing, whicli continued for some 
time, aud came nearer jmd nearer to my cell. 
It was that of a mad prisouei, who had 
pushed aside the overseer opeuiug his dour, 
and ran about the house. 

Through the overseers I knew' that iu this 
prison cases of madness occun-ed very oftcii, 
aud almost always it come to its outbreak iu 
the night. They told me that it was some¬ 
thing frightful to enter such a cell, and 
that they often roused a comrade to go with 
them. 

* Ba^ and es|iecially insnfiicieDt footl is not 
proper for solitary prisoners ; it predispofes 
them to aberrations, espeuiallj^uch of them 


as have been used to a more opulent liik. 
By new r^ulations, convicts enter the house 
of correction for several years, with an nddi- 
tion of even sixty or seventy days’ fasting 
and darknees, which must be endured during 
the first year. 

He who is punished by hunger-diet 
(huugeir-kost) has only a chopiu (not quite 
a pint) of the dog soup twice a-day, aud 
nothingaelse. The localities for the impri¬ 
sonment iu darkness (dunkel-arrest) are iu 
the gr(^nd-fioor of the small round towers 
which are iu each corner of the external wsdl. 
The place of confinement differs not very 
much from a cell, but there is no bed in it 
and 110 window, ouly a slit in the wall, which 
is darkened, aud even when opened it lets in 
but little air. The smell iu these dens is 
therefore very bad, and one of the officers 
said to me, that he would rather do an}'- 
tliiug than stay for only an hour in one of 
them. 

And now that I am speaking of puuish- 
luents, 1 will mention the different forms of 
punishment adopted in the Brucltsal house. 
Little iufractious of the imle of the bouse are 
puuished by reprimands before the conference 
of the house-officers, or by deprivations of 
favours aud permLssiuns; others by hunger 
or dark-aiTest, JepriVatiou of the bed, the 
putting on of chains, and applying of the 
“fitrafsinhl” (chair of punishment). This 
instrument is a wooden arm-chair. The de¬ 
linquent sitting u])on it is attached to it by 
straps fixed to his neck, breast, belly, anus 
aud legs. By the straining of these thongs 
at 80 mail}' parts of the body, the circulation 
of the blood is ver}' 80 i>u checked, and the 
result is a most painful sensation, which 
increases every moment. Sometimes, pri- 
suuei-8 have been for six hours in this situa¬ 
tion, until blood came from their mouth, nose, 
aud ears. 1 have heard such poor sufferers 
roar in a manner that made people who 
l>iis.sed on tlie road stand still and listen, 
and at which even the sentries could not 
suppress their horror. Corporal punishment, 
nevertheless, is abolished iu Baden, and the 
torture also. 

For the common prisonei'S, work is a relief j 
without it most of them would beemne mad. 
They aie interested iu their work in more 
than one res{ject. They have done, when free, 
the same or about the same, and their work 
is not humiliating to them ; they have an 
‘ipjiortuuity of learning in the house several 
new trades, which they could not afford when 
free; and they understand veiy well that iu 
this manner their capital for life is augmented. 
Have they done their day’s work, one-third of a 
penny is paid daily to each; and if a prisoner 
be diligent and sililful, he can earn more, up 
to twopence. This is not miichj bnt after 
having finished an imprisonment of perhaps 
three or four years, uie convict receives a 
little stock of money, whicli will help him 
greatly. • 
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The director once woodered at one of the from Frankfort English and French books, 
better edixat^ piiwners, who would not but no German books, and no newspapers, or 
become a joiner or leam any trade, but even reviews, Dingler’s Folyteohnio J^onmol 
was . content to do nothing nobler than {German) being an exception. My chief 
Frendt-iwlish chairs. I uudersland this pri- political intelligenoe 1 got in the laat half 
Boner quite well. If common work must ^ax (eighteen hundred and dfty-five), from 
he done by a well educated man, who ‘household Words, of which I perused thirty 
could perform the highest things perhaps, volumes of the Tauohnitz edition with an 
a pure mechanical employment not too tiring eagerness that made me sometimes ill. i^oks 
would be the most welcome, b^^use it, in these forei^ languages were permitted to 
alone allows a free play to the yioughts. me os being necessary to a useful study; 
It is very <Hsagreeable to have wo& which German bo^s would have been regarded as 


which cannot be done without constant at- But books were not enough to stay the 
tentiou. Jly own, for instance—shoeuiaking cniviug of the mind for ouciTpation. Some- 
—Wiis of this kind; and irritable as I was times I amused myself witli the mental 
made by hunger, hot air, and bad smells, I execution of some difiicult plan. I was a 
bec.ame still more so on this account. very long time occupied over the arrange- 

Of courae I felt my solitude deeply, but it ment of a colony in South America, founded 
was not so oppressive to me as the society upon moderate commnmstic principles ; then 
i of common prisoners had been ; and the I had very mnch to do with atr-biuloous, and 

I visits of the officers of the house were quite invented a new insimer of steering tlieiu. 

' sufficient for luy general want of society. Always having ineiidled a little with chemis- 

j By tlie regidations of tlie house, drawn up try, electrotype, &c., I was indefatigable 

by the ministry, whicli understands nothing in inventing new things, and I h.ave no less 
at all of pi'isou and prisoners, every pri- tiian five hundred ideas of this kind set down. 
Boner is to receive daily six visits by officers If I would give myself a great treat, I in- 
and persons employed in tiie house. This duiged in day-drouns, sujiiMsing this or tliat 
is impracticable. Six visits a day would situation, and spinning it out through all its 
have driven me mad, and I was contented consequences. I w-as often so mucli excited 
that the director came to see me once a by these idle fancies, that the perspiration 
week, the paison as often, the doctor every stood iqmn my forehead, if it were in suuinier 
fortnight, and the administrator, teachers, time. 

and head overseers sometimes. These visits "VVe were permitted to write one, or, in 
would have beou more agreeable, if one bad urgent ca.sea, two, letters a month, and to 
I not always been comjielled to think thiv-t receive also. These letters were iudeetl a 
they were made for government purposes, great comfoi't; but the thought that tliey 
I I knew tlnit official reports were aiway.s would be read, not only by those persons 
I wtmderiug from Kmchaul to Carlsruhe. The to whom they were addressed, iait also by 
officers, who did not like such business, the director, and the jiarson, and all other 
although it formed a regular |»art of their t^rison officers who liad a mind to do so, mmle 
office, were very agreeable to nrc, and I ‘^me always so angiy, that I could not forbeiir 
expected their visits with pleasure; but writing tilings very disagreeable to intrusive 
our conversation moved in wry narrow eyes. It was very unwise, doubtless; for 
] bounds; not only political intelligence, but such letters as tired much objection b^’ the 
j even tlie supply of the most innocent news nature of their contents, were sent, not to my 
concerning things that had occurred since wife, but to the ministry at Carisrulie. But 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine being pro- no doubt 1 had the spirit of a rebel. 

Lihited. Out of the prison we were very poor ; we 

There ,were a small number of books in liad lost all. My wife had sold her trinkets 
the li^ary of tlie house, which were lent to during the vain effort to free me. Even 
the prisoners, who were not sutfered to hove upon a heritage of niy aunt^ who died at 
more volumes in a cell than five, including this time, the government of Baden lanl its 
the Bible and the schoolbooks. Most of these hand. My wife was compelled, therefore, 
books were of that kind of popular literature to try her little dexterities, .and painted 


There were, however, other books which had she accepted a place in a family of tiirmy 
been presented to the house by several book- children, who had lost both parents. She 
aelifsirs when, in eigliteen liundrcd and forty- tried to replace the lost mother, and won 
e^t,somanyjKilitiealprisoners wereawaiting veiyaoon the love and respect of her pupils, 
^fflSal. Among these were some very good ana of their reliitions. In this position she 
» books—German, English, and French—al- was, at least, sheltered againfet want She 
though the wiseacres in Carlsruhe had re- came to see me sontelimeSj-^every yeiir 
jected some of the most valuable. once; for, the journey from Berlin ‘was 

After snndry changes from permission to costly ; and although we could not deny our- 
jrestriction, I myself was allowed to receive selves this ^terview of half-an-hour a year. 
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it always made iis wretched. There she be underatood; if he do not sabmilt wiilmat 
stood, several paces distant^ behind a narrow woi'd or eesture of displeasure to llie eove- 
wire-uet, where 1 could not even distinguish reign will of his petty despot; he be 
her features. The first quarter of the halt- sure he will lose his bread, and his .fiusdiy 
hour nassed almost without a word; she wept may go a-begging. 

silently; and X gawand my teeth, and l>eld the During the last fonr years I was in the 
bars of my cage as if I would try to break same wing, and had but one overseer, my 
them. The bmf-hour past, she went away good and brave Sebastian. Has anybody 
without power to kiss me or i^ress my hand, ever read a bistwy of a prisoner without a 
and 1 was not to see her again till after kind gimlerl Mine was most kind. His 
anotlicr long, long year! father jud been mutilated by the fall of 

1 have said before that with the change of stones fu a quarry, and died. He himself 
ilie director our position l)ecame far more had worked hard also as a quarrymau, and, 
disagreeable. The mercilessuess with w'liich by labouring in the heat of the sun with 
the director sent away every everseer, even covered head, he had lost nearly all his hair, 
upon suspicion, made our keepers very shy. His father left him a small freehold in a 
jNo overseer was permitted to enter any cell village not far from the Neckar, where he 
without the knowledge of the person to lived till he must needs become a soldier, 
whose section it belonged, he being answer- He had learned basket-making; but the fail- 
able for any disorder tiiere detected. iug of the potato cro])a for several years 

Ko overseer was permitted to lu’iug his j pressed too hard upon him, and he found it 
cloak into the house ; it must be deposited in j difficult to keep himself and family ; there- 
the porter's room, to render it iiu]Jossible | fore he tried to get a place as overseer in the 
that any of them should smuggle anything house of correction. 

in or out. Every one who would bring Havingnootheroccupation,andbeiDgalwaya 
anytliing—even a shirt or a bottle—out- accustomed to observe other people, 1 studied 
side the door, could not do so without with the utmost care this mau, .and at last 
a written ]>eruiissloii from the adiuiuistra- knew him so well, that he could not even 
tiou. Kay, there was even a proposal to conceal a thought before me. Very often I 
search daily the pockets of the overseers ! j amused myself by telling him his secret 
Higher officials could pass with tlie-r cloaks, {wishes, to his utmost wonder. He w.xs to 
nltliough amongst them there were some of | roe as if he had been made of gl.oss; but 
the most likely men to tliieve. One head; indeed this honest soul could bear to be of 
overseer stole like a raven, and great baskets glass ; the more one saw through it, the 
full of linen and other things went at each j mure one loved it. 

time. The thefts were detected, and lie was > Of course I studied the other officer of 
dismissed. 1 the house also. The director improved with 

It is not to be wondered at if there is theft 'the years ; and if 1 had any reason to oom- 
aiid peculation here and there by some i plain of him, I will not do so, knowing very 
among a host of underpaid olHcials. Baden j well th.at I often provoked him uiineces- 
has officers of every kind, and they can onljM sarily : urged to do so by my irritable 
be paid badly. Tiiere are ministers of evei^state. Many others in liis place would have 
kind ; even there is a Palmerston, who has j behaved far otherwise. He angered me veiy 
much business on his lumds if the ivgent; much ; but he was not ill-natured, and his 
wants a coat from Paris. But, there is no | behaviour was alw.ays gentlemanly. He has 
]>erson employed in Baden whose pay will i written several works about prisons ami the 
exceed five hundred pounds a-ycar. solitiiry system. His last appeared in eighteen 

The overseers in the house of cor’rectioii hundred and fifty-five. It is very well writ- 
are paid very scantily indeed ; even such as ten, and there are many valuable things in 
are commissioned by the ministiy' have not it; but, even for thi.s reason it would be the 
more than fifty shilliugs a-month ; and it is more necess.ary to point out ite errors. 1 


almost as hard as that of the prisonera, nay, the prison are illusory. I wish the ovemeers 
even liarder. Only a few of them are per- had to write annotations frankly on the 
mitted to stay at night with their lanjilies. work of their director. They would make a 
At ball-past fouiy-fainter and summer, tliey. curious apj^ndix. 

must be iu the prison, and attend, each to hi- To explain how T kept up my courage, I 
tliirty prisoners. Each of them must under- must not tell either my roligiou or my cha- 
stHiid some trade, ami pass an examination, racter; but I can tell what means I employed 
From morning till night be labours up Jind besides to overcome the dreaded horrors of 
down the stairs, adways in fear lest he neglect confinement. The first rule is to throw away, 
any uf the million particular orders and ar- as soon as possible, every hope: 
tangemeuts, of w^jh one part makes the Hope, eager hope, the M«Msin of our joys, 

others puzzlmg. If he do not undOTStanp ^jl pro^m bleuings treading under foot, 

these orders as the director n^^lus them to Is tcasve a«isUder tyrant than despair. 
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One comes only to a settled state, 'which 
|K!rmits e%’en a ktad of enjoyment, when all 
IS done with hope. iLCcepting, then, the 
years of solitude as perfectly inevitable, one 
must consider how to pass them, how to 
keep oneself amused and occupied. Recol¬ 
lections of the past will very soon be ex- 
haustetl as a means of killing time. Some¬ 
times, however, one is not disposed for any 
other thing. In such a frame of inind, 1 
wrote down more than four huudreiU names 
of young men who had been with meVn the 


performed by wagtails which I cannot forbear 
.telling. Had Shakspeare seen it; he would 
never have used the word wagtail as a by¬ 
word for that cowardly fellow cudgelled by 
brave Kent. 

For a long time I had noticed a poor cock 
wa^il which had lost the half of a foot, and 
comd not run after the insects as his com¬ 
rades did, but^must hobble slowly beneath 
the edges of the flower-beds, to see what he 
could catch. This poor invalid had an enemy 
who pursued him everywhere. One day ho 


cadet-house, and was absorbed in this occn-} was attacked qnite unexpectedly, and must 
pation for several weeka Very often I rose i prepare for battle as well as he could. Ho 
in the midst of the night to write down with J did so like a clever fellow, spreading out his 
chalk any iwme which I had been endeavour-! tail and wings, and supporting himself against 
ing for iJays to recollect This will only' a piece of turf. The miserable aggressor stood 
do for a short time ; and one must needs try to in the middle of the way, a few yanls ofT, and 
preate little joys where great ones are advanced step by step in the manner of a 
denied. fencer. He seemed ranch stronger thim ray 

In our courtyard were many interesting; little friend, whose feathers were not smooth 
and important things; there were flowers, at all, and who looked ill and weary. I was 
birds, mice. I love flowers, but I am not indeed sorry for him, and considered whether 
quite so sentimental with them as the pri- I should play the part of Fate or not, when 
soner in Picciola; I was more attracted by there came tlirougli the air, like a flash of 
the little mice which played beneath the ] light, another male bird, which, with shriek- 
wood piled fora long time round our walking. ing and with a fury I never had expected 
yards; or by the birds. There were lodged a | of a wagtail, charged the dastardly rulliaii, 
host of sparrows under the roof of the house,' put him speedily to flight, and followed in 
and in spring time one could see the young! pursuit 1 could not sec how he plucked 
married couples sitting xipon the gutter, him, but it did me gootl to think th.at he 
Where another gutter branched off the rent' was giving him a lesson. After some time, 
must have been dearer, I suppose, for * my doughty knight came b.ack ; and it was 
there I saw always quite respectable-looking,' pretty to see with h(»w much c.are lie ex¬ 
fat sparrow jrentlemen, enjoying the shadow amined his weak friend, to see whether he 
of a. little Semiramis garden, owing its | ha«l been hurt. 

existence to some earthy stuff that camei I had been, told that several of the pvi- 
down from the roof, to which the seed, soners had in tiieir cells sp.arrows, or a mouse, 
probably, had been carried by the sparrows; and I wished also to have a comrade in my 
themselves. ' solitude. Myself a prisoner, I would not 

It was prohibited to give bread to tlie' b've a free biivl of the wooils, but a canary 
but I did not care about such Siird, which never had known freedom, and 


sparrows, 


tlie atr in our 
obtained le.ave 
brother of my 
Frankfurt. Of 
to possess my 


things ; and, hungry as I wa.s, always allowed! was more able to breathe 
them the whole crumb of ray small white! rooms. After much ado, I 
slice. They knew me very well, my visor to keep a canary bird. The 
iiot\\ ithstanding. They watched mj’ coming ; j wife brought me one from 
and, as soon as I stepped out of the door, flew i course I was very anxious 
round about, me, and ^gged for their focal,! little friend, but the bird was kept in the 
When they missed me, and sat upon the roof,; office more than a day, because th(i adrainta- 
I only signed to them with my hand, anditrator (in the director’s absence) had dis- 
down cami''ihe whole army in the greatest'covered that he was a in.ale bird, and very likely 
hurry. They came almost sitting upon my • to sing, which would be very much against 
feet, and would have been much tamer but! the “seriousness of the place,” 
for some prisoners, who could not forbear | They bad sent me. indeed, tlie llnest bird 
trying to catch or to kill them ! When they! they could find ; his song was not so quaver- 
had little ones, they led them into mj' yarcl, j ing as that of many other canary birds, but 


and the whole family came close to my feet, 
the young things fluttering, and with wide 
open yellow beaks, and the parents slily 
looking at me, and c.atcliing the soft 
laibs with which they could feed their 
le ones without any other preparation, 
ly sparrows were the wonder of all the 
-overseers. 

And we had not only sparrows, but red- 


very sweet and soft, and mixed with notes of 
nightingales and other birds, which had been 
ins companions. Used to company, he felt 
himself lonely in my cell, and became very 
tame. He ate from my band, and often sat 
down upon my shoulder or upon the edge 
of my book when I was reading—to sing 
there, ^ 

Winter set in, and with it came the Visual 


tails and wagtails also. The latter 1 loved ■ killing siroc^into my cell. My little bird 
very much, and observed once a* little scene' began to ail, mid soon ceased singing. The 
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director said be had the house of coirectioa their courtshin, the hen always flattem with | 
decline, and indeed it was so. The poor thing her wings, ana begs food, which her lord a^d 
coughed and groaned all night. Spring came, master gires her playingly. The feeding of ; 
and 1 thought him saved, '^en the month of the yonng ones also is the business nf the j 
May brought with it much cold. The bird had father, as loifg as they are in-the nest; and I I 
lost almost ail his feathers, and must have felt iiave often seen Hans pushing aside his little j 
cold ; but he was always sitting in the water wife when she ha^ offered to meddle with his 
as if ho would quench an inward fire. One duties. i 

morning, when 1 came from the yard, I found Hans became very tame, and learned 
him dead. 1 would not bury my friend in a vmriona t^cks. I laid him upon his back 

1 gaol, but wrapped him in moss and Laid him and he njnst lie still, as if he was dead. I 

! ui a box, which I sent to Frankfort, where he could t^e him by both his wings, by one 

; slept by the side of a faithful dog. wing, or ny his tail or feet, without his giving 

When my wife came, in the summer, she a sign of life. His llltle head hung down, and 

' brought with her two other canary birds, a you would have thought him dead, but for 

male and female. They were selected from his dark little roguish eyes, which he would j 

among a great many pairs with great care, never shut. Sometimes I made a tube of i 

I and wei'e very beautiful. The golden yellow paper, and loaded him in it, as ifhe were the hall j 

r male was named by me “Hans,” and his in a pistol, as I had seen done by jugglers. At 

j; little wife, who had a beautiful crown, .and first he tried to escape me, and I alwaw had j 

i' w.as a first-rate beauty, was called, after a trouble to catch him again ; therefore I made 

i fair friend, “ Fritzchen.” These two com- and fastened to his foot a little tongue of soft 

i panioDS were a soui'ce of lasting joy ami leather, like the shoe of a falcon. When the 

j comfort. To observe them, and to become poor fellow saw himself thus fettered, he laid 

; acquainteil with all their little particularities, himself ui^on his back, and played through 

was iui amusement of which I never tired ; all his little tricks unbidden. 1 could not find 

: and if the dark spirit threatened to possess it in my heart to fetter him again. 

I me, the warbiing of my little Jdavid smoothed The two finest of my three young birds I 
! my brow. lost. They were very wild,and, in playing, they , 

I Jiad now friends near me to love, to ran against the cage, fell down, and broke 

observe, to cai’e for, and to nurse. What a their necks. The youngest one was never ] 

! [ileasure when they began to build a nest! flcrried. If there was some bird of prey seen 

When it was iinished, there came nice little through the window, and Lis father warned, ' 

eggs,•and Fritzchen sat upon them, sneezing the little clever thing looked heedfully about 

' in a small ■way quite softly, which I never before it flew through the door of the cage, 

had heard yet of female birds, and which If it had not done so, it would not have been 

they only do in expectation of the mother's here in London now, while 1 write, atteu- 

I jovs. Hans often inspected his treasure, and lively examining my paper. 

both then sat upon the brim of the nest, Hans made a trip into llio world, but the 
]' ch.atting tenderly. poor fellow c.ime baiUy off. Every Saturday 

I Wheu I could reasonably expect yount 1 cleaned my window, and it wras always a 
birds,! lookeil every morning in the nest, while %reat pleasure to me, for then I stood upon 
li the young mother w’as away for a moment to a step inside my cell, and could look far into 
" drink, to make a hurried toilet, or to nibble a the country. Only once, I was led, after 
I few dainties wliicb honest Sebastian the over- much entreating, by an overseer into the 
seer had brought. At Lost my hope w.as fulfilled, schoolroom: from the windows of which I 
' and I saw the young bird earlier than its could look upon the town and the delicious 
I own mother. The egg was burst ju.st in the landscape. I enjoyed the sight for five 
j middle, and between the two hollows moved minntes only; but it was one of the greatest 
i a little thing with a bead .as big as the bmly. pleasures i had in all these six years. When 
j; When the mother came back to the nest, she 1 was cleaning my wdndow once, Hans got 
took ('lie of the egg-halvis into her beak, and out of his cage and came to me, fluttered a 
j' flew with it upon the other cage, where Hans li.tle, amazed by the open air, and, before I 
was sitting. When ho had seen the egg- could close the window, flew through it and 
i shell, she ilropped it, and both flew to the directly over the roof of the house. What 
j nest, where the father with evident plesisiire liours of anxiety were those that followed ! 

looked at his firat-boni. Then w.as there for But it_ was summer time, and he would, 
j a time much soft chatting and billing, and not j>eriah of the weather. 

then Fritzchen nestled happily upon tlieir I was not to lose the father of my little 
ij new-born. No king could have more pleasure family. Having seen enough of the world 
' than I had in observing the joy of my little in an hour or so, hes.at down upon the wall 
birds. • near the sentry, and there sang. The soldier 

I When the hen sits upon her nest, the m;de tried to catch him with his helmet, bat 
j must feed her ; for, if she were to go away failed. The bird, who was used to i*e caught, 
j fbr food, the eggs would become cold. 'I'his did not fly away, and when the soldier trieii to 
I feeding seems a great amusement to them catch him with his hands he succeeded. It 
* both; and if they are very so^ble during was a Baden soldier, and he knew that the 
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bird fras nuue. H«, gave him to the porter, 
who ]iermitted him to flj about Lie room. 
Wbep the poor fellow was caught again to 
bring him to me, they must hare handled 
him roughly, for one of his wingdhung down, 
and iinder it was a blood-blister as thick as 
a hasel-nut 

When Hans laune into the cage andsat there 
crest-falten, his little wife was glad, though 
she seemed not to care much about him ; but 
he did not answer some of her questfous, and 
she tlieu became uneasy, looked yt him 
frcna all sides, placed herself then ciose to 
him, and lifted with her little beak the hurt 
wing to loiik under it. 1 have never seen 
such a thing from any otlier bird, iifter 
having discovered that Hans was much hurt, 
she chirj^ed comfort in lus ear, kissed him, 
and lie answered her tenderness as lan- 
guishiiigly as a wounded man would have 
answered the soft whisper of his w'ife. She 
was constantly busied about him, and did all 
she could to show how much she pitied his 
misfortune. 

1 bathed the hurt wing all day to prevent 
inflammation, and next day the surgeon of 
the house performed an operation, which was 
very painful, but of the best coiiseiiueuees. 
1 bound up the limb, and, after a few months, 
poor Haus could fly again, although he 
always hung his wing, so that Sebastian used 
to say he was canying a sabre. 

Next vear I got only one young bird; 
he was diristened BUtchcn. Wiieu I left 
the prison, my birds, of course, went 
wit* me. They looked rather shabby, aud 
would not Lave lived another winter. 

But, c.-mary birds do not content man fully. 
I proposed to myself objects that were just 
attainable, and w orked till 1 attained them. 

I'lie first thiuff I longed for, was to throw 
aside my miser^le work as learner of shoe- 
m^ing, and to be permitted to draw only. 
Bheumatism in one arm lielped very oppor¬ 
tunely, and I was suffered to draw, by paying 
to the house more than double the sum 
I could have eanied as a shoe maker. 
My peii-diawings were my own, and 
I sent them to my wife. In my cell there 
was a permanent exhibition, for my work 
interested toe, and many of my visitors also. 
My pen-drawii.gs-were highly esteemed by 
the printsellers, and several of them sold 
very well. The thouglit tliat by them I 
could perhaps help my wife in her great 
struggle with the world, made me most eager 
to work, and 1 did so from sunrise till night. 
Occupied with a drawing that interested me 
1 rose with pleasure, and the day passed 
wwj^ly away. I was very often so gay that 
Ij6ang all day long, until entreated by the 
Oiyerseers to hold my tongue, because it was 
. not permitted to trouble the seriousness of 
-tbeplace by such glad notes. 

When I got writing materials I began to 
writs; but, in this solitude 1 had so much 
material in store that too much at once 


thronged to my pen. Nevertheless, I wrote 
many things, and on tlie most various 
themes: Hetures of the Life of Animals; 
Letters of a Hermit; on Beligion ; on Mili¬ 
tary Art; a great many essays and recollec¬ 
tions of my life. 1 remarked that too 
deep speculations were not in accordance 
with the insufficient food. Sometimes my 
head was sb||itigned that I could not so 
mneh as re^ more than four or five 
pages. 

The learning of languages I judge to be 
the fittest occupation fur a jiriaouer. When 
free I never could sp.are time to learn the 
English laugpage ; as prisoner, 1 bad more 
leisure tliau I wanted, aud was glad to 
teach myself the Ltnguage of the free. It 
was a curious thiug, when 1 came to Engliiud, 
and had to put ray lonely prison studies to 
the test. It was, as if 1 had learnt playing 
the piano, on an iustrumeut provided with 
keys only, producing no sound. This is 
now the first time, that 1 try to express my 
thoughts by writing in the English lan¬ 
guage ; it is to me us if I must walk with 
a hundred weight attached to my foot. 

Thus far we luive removed most of the traces 
of a foieigu idiom in the writer’s English ; now 
we think it may interest the reaiier to see 
what English style was compassed by this 
energetic German gentleman in his solitaiy 
cell. The rest of the narrative is printed as 
it comes to us. 

When there was spoken of the marriage 
of tlie priuce-regent, people bulieveii that the 
political prisoners would bo set free at tiiis 
opportunity; but, the Princess of Prussia be¬ 
ing very young, the effectuation trained much 
tqo long. At last, in the autumn, eighteen 
ftiundred aud fifty-five, my wife received a 
hint, that 1 was to be freed at a certain day, 
aud she liad already sent her luggage to the 
railway, when she received a telegrapbical 
despatch, that it was no time yet, and that 
she might stay a little longer in Berlin. 

It was the second October in the moruing, 
when 1 was interrupted in a drawing by the 
visit of the directoi*, wdio announced me my 
deliverance, aud tlie presence of my wife in 
Bruchsal. I was glad, of course, but 1 had 
waited too long for tliis moment, to feel it 
with such force us would have been the case 
two yeai-s before. 

Nevertheless, I stept into the carriage 
wiUi a thankful heart, and when w’e drove 
along the streets to tlie hote4 there were 
trees, flowers, carriages, homes, women aud 
children! 1 heard merry voices instead of 
the whining of the organ, and saw smiling 
and compassionate faces greeting n# on our 
way. 

In the lifltel of the Poste we were received 
with a hearty welcome by the brave jand-* 
lady, aud led into her best room, where 
stood upon Sjie tu'ole the finest fiower- 
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bouqaet money could pnrehase in Brncliaal, a 
gift of the landlady to me. 

When dinner came—what a wonder! My 
wife was amused and touched at my excla¬ 
mations. A tablecloth—what a luxury ! A 
fork ! I had not seen a fork since six years. 
I had appropriated to me a large pin, 
which I wanted formerly for my cobbler- 
work, and which 1 used instead of a fork, 
and my plate was a round bit df board, which 

I brought with me as a keepsake. 1 had 
forgot now to use such thiugs as knife and 
fork at once. 

What a pleasure to drink out of a glass 
again, for even my bit of wine I ^ised to drink 
out of a spare bird-glass. The whole dinner 
was a chain of agreeaWe surprises, for there 
were so great many familiar things I bad 

II either seen nor tasted for so long a time—as 
]ilates, decanters, butter, fruit, tea, codee, and 
fine havannahs. 

I would have liked a walk in the environs 
of Brnchsal, only to look at my prison; but I 
did not, for it would have caused, perhajis, 
s'une disagi'eeableness to the director; thus I 
coniented myself with walking in the garden 
of the hotel. 

The other day we went by the railway to 
Franefort—my "wife, myself, and my clear 
little companions (my four canury-bii'ds), 
who wondered ranch at the great many 
people they saw everywhere. The journey 
was very fatigmint to me, and I felt uncom¬ 
fortable, for everywhere people stared at me 
with amazement and pity. No wonder; for 
I looked lilce a w.alking corpse, and my great 
excitement .and nvneity made my appearance 
rather more paitifuL It must have been 
indeed very striking; for when w’o arrived 
in the house of my lirother-in-law in EVanc- 
fort, there was a servant that had been in tl\g_ 
house of my father-i'.-law when my wife wasi 
yet a maid, on seeing me she was so much 
shocked and grieved at the alteration of ray 
features tliat slie ran away and threw hei'self 
weeping upon the ground. 

The society of my old friends and all these 
things I heard and saw excited me still more; 
and when I met an old friend, a pliyBician,he 
cautioned me, and forbade mo positively to 
go to a play, for be said that a single great 
excitement might produce at once what six 
years of solitery confinement had not done— 
to wit, madness! When I met, the other 
day, a very old and de.ar friend, who had 
shown to me much kindness since twenty 
years, I could not sneak, and sobbed at his 
Weast like a little child. 

It was a curiogs sensation I had in the 
throat, produced by much speaking, for I was 
’not need to it; and even in hearing I found 
diliiculty. But this was not the etfect of any 
deficiency in the ear, but only that of my not 
being used to hear speaking. 

• No^’ I heard, for the first time, that my 
old mother was dead since fmr yearn. 
wife would not write it to oxOfJbJid sent me 


always her greetings. My stepfather, who 
was deceased also a few months before, and 
of the death of other dear persons I heard 
also only then. 


PERFECTLY CONTENTED. 

Afteb dinner, ntting at peace in my lodg¬ 
ings in a quiet Loudon street, 1 take a pmi 
instead of a ci^r, and let my thoughts 
wandenat will. The brass baud at the corner 
does not irritate me. I accept London life 
as it is, and love it the more for a tendency 
to ponder over what it has been. My child¬ 
hood was indeed spent where streams ripple 
and, birds sing; but the life of an elderly 
bachelor within the human wilderness of this 
great town—I say it, though my dinner has 
been very ill-cooked by the landlady—is, to 
me, one of unalloyed contentment. 

As for the landlady, I am quite sure, from 
the sourness of her temper, that she has had 
many heavy troubles to endure. She is a 
widow, and has had, therefore, to bear what 
I suppose must be the most enduring of dis¬ 
tresses ; and I know, upon the best authority, 
for she has often herself told me, that she 
once was rich. What can be more natural 
than that one born to a happier sphere should 
not be expert in the business of the kitchen? 
Why should I take offence at her misfor¬ 
tune ? It is a privilege allowed to me, by 
punctual -payments tlid an uncomplmning 
habit, to do something towards the allevi¬ 
ation of her burden in this world. 1 havAio 
sorrows of my own to bear; why should I 
shake my shoulders restlessly if others lean 
upon me sometimes with the weight of theirs? 
For example : I know well that if my land¬ 
lady bought for hetwelf tea out of her scanty 
kmeans, it would bo Cour-shllUng congou, and 
that of this she would allow herself only the 
weakest brew. How uMfit would be such a 
beverage for one so much in need of cheering .oa 
she surely is, since 1 have known her to seek 
solace even'in inebriation! It contents me, 
then—^it pleases me—to know that she has 
so much delicacy as to take unasked from 
my tea-caddy what is much more proper 
for her; and so, by a tacit nnderstimding, 
the begetting of which I think mast be an 
almost unexampled instance of a woman's 
tact, anticipate my wish, and obviate the 
pain it would be to us both if all my little 
daily free gifts were to bo sought by an act 
on her aide of humiliating beggary. Lately, 
it occurred to me that the fonr-and-eight- 
penny black tea which I had for some time 
been using, though well enough for me, was 
but poor matter to make presents of. I 
therefore made up my mind to supply the 
caddy with the best young hyson, and am 
glad to see that it gives satisfaction; for my 
tea now goes much faster than ever. 

Acutely ns I I’emeniber country sigiits .and 
aotuids, and often as my memory reverts to 
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them, I own that they a» not bo various or' that London is not such a ■work-a-day place, ■ 

so suggestive as the s4;hts and sounds of j after all, buttliat we too have something in ! 

i London. Linnsstts made a flower clock : there | our streets about the pifie and ree<i. 

. is a clockwork in onr street of a more wonder- At nine o’clock the hour is struck, all down . 
I fill sort, that never once runs down. Early in the stx’eet by the postman's knock j we have \ 
the morning, if the wind be favourable, I can also Dust-hoy! and a man witli a wheel, who | 
hear the smldog of a real work-day clock— when he is not shouting, is grinding saws l 
I that of the railway ; and the key-notes of and scissors. There is also a pleasant j 
its belis often remind me, as I lie under the clamour of the'children on the way to school, j 
blanket, of the diime of an old cathedral who play at leapfrog and chuck-farthing out- || 
near which I was boni. With eyes half- side my window. The tic-tic-tic-tic of the |j 
opened, I begin to dream of nooks in rocky German clockmaker, who passes about this jj 
woods, huge mossy oaks and ash-tries over- time, and the commencement of the morning | 
hanging a clear river; of deep glens and calls from persons who make offers in confi- i 
bubbling springs, and streams rattling about dential tones, of envelopes at a peimy a ! 
, great stones ; of lucks, and weiis, and ancient dozen, or fequest the purchase of fiuicy | 
Norman shrines, all lying within earaliot of articles in the missionary inter'est ; street | 
that old cathedral belL Then I hear, even minstrels knocking fur pennies ; the one- i 
! in London, the cocks crowing, and sometimes lioi’sed organ battery, or brain-thrasher, !i 
the lowing of the kine, the bleat of sheep opening its fire; rhubarb, twopence a bundle! [j 
and lambs, that pass under my window. Clo-clo ! Any ornaments for your fire- jj 
Factory bells sound in the distance; and I stoves ! Organs, Ethiojiians, the Indian I 
hear the whistle of the locomotive, with its tom-tom, and Mackerel alive O ! with many ■! 
rush of steam, that in a very sleepy mood like ingredients in the busy bum of life, ;! 
Btands for the distant roar of the sea l>eating keep us alive and warn us, nine o'clock : 
upon rocks and shingles. havh^ atnick, that the labour of another 

At seven o’clock, there arrive in our street day is well begun. Nine o’clock in the 
two or three criers of milk, and many voices evening is at last announced by the cry of 
\ clamouring" Four bunches a-peiiuy, water- Bee-ar 1 and the clash of pots. After that 
j cresses ! By the watercreases every sleejier hour we have nothing to look for but organs 
j is aw,akened, and some neighbours, 1 lielieve, and brass-bands till rniilnight. Grant that 1 j 
1 awake to grumble—^not remembering that like, better than all these sounds, the rustle 
I at seven it is time to rise, and little thinking of the cornfields, and the murmur of the 
( of the pleasant rills near Kckmanswortli river Wye, yet is there not in these town- J 
and Watford; of the picturesque groups murniurings the voice that oiiglii to engage 
t^t were employed betimes in collecting and most of my attention ^ Siiali the men, ii 
packing this mvourite herb for the London women, and children who are all but home- 
market; of the anxious crowd of hungry less, not labour and toil in the streets to 
people flocking from unhappy courts and which they are I'emitted, because J desire j 
sickly dens to Ilungerford or Covent Garden, rest in my adjoining snuggery I Shall they j 
or elsewhere, with little capitals to invest; not cry aloud for houest bread, because my 
\ and then of the hiird W’ork these jieople g^/ears are nice? 1 w'ould much rather stop 
through, with their little shoj® upon tlieir the clock than stoj) the street-cries. I j 
heads, before they earn a day’s bread and a I respect the struggling industry they repre- j 
Bordia lodging. sent; 1 hear the oaths, I see the cruelty, i 

Between seven o’clock and nine, Water- I suffer from the habitual dishonesty of these j 
, ci-esses! Dried Haddocks! Fine Bloaters, hucksters. Tlieir quarts are pints; their j 
! fine young Yarmouth ! Sweeji! and Milk, pounds are half-pounds ; but what of that ? j 
! yeo! are never out of hearing. During a I am very much amused to think what a 
j part oi ihe time, the attention of the street good world this must he, as it is now to mo.st 
I 18 abscu l«ed by two comic milkmen, who come of us, when Londoners can find no worse 
I one of Uiem at half-past seven, and one at half- tyranny to complain of than the being ground ! 

; past eight. The first comes with cows and under the barrels of the foreign organ-boys, | 
i cans, and cries an oration of some len^li about When you hear much of small troubles, you ; 
j ‘‘New milk from the kee-ow! Milk U in your may suppose that there can be no experience ; 

I own jugs—milk it in p'our own jugs, all hot, of great ones; and, indeed, I quite believe 
^iug hot, new milk from the kee-ow! ” that habitual grumblers are among the > 
o^er addiesses us concerning “Railway happiest folk upon earth. What w'ould the i 
, milk] Railway milk! Railway milk! complainant of to-d^j say to a return of the 
Milk—HiLK—MILK I All milk and no old time when London was ground out of 
water, pretty maids, pretty maids! All patience by an English king, or even by 
jjHilk and no water, no water, pretty maids! worshipful men, sons of its bosom, banded for 
/Only threepence! Threepence a quart! midni^t robbery and murder in its pitch- 
' Threepence—threepence! Only threepence dark streets, and able to offer sums equal in 
a quart, pretty maids! ” Bo I think, during our money to five or six thousand pounds vs 
the balf^hour occupied by this pastoral song, a bribe for escape when they were taken 1 
of Corydon and Damon, and declare to myself The org«p-boys levy penny coniribBtions 
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ou the City« I grant that. But run back!but forbade any huckster or dealer to pur- 
to tbe da.vs of King Heury the Tliii d, who ou ^ chajse onythiug of the sort before three o’clock 
one occasion, wanting cash, extorted from the I in the afternoon, after the lord king and th« 
citizens five thousand marks, saying that they king’s servants had X'urcha^od what they 
could not object to giving as much to their own needed ? “ And if they who have bought fish 
king as they had just given to the King of eliall come Wter three o’clock let them not 
loanee; who, on another occasion, took from sell that day, but let them sell to-mqjrow 
the citizens one thousand five hundred marlm morning.” Inttle chance then of hearing in 
as fine for periuittiug Walter Buckerel to live a street like mine at nine, a.m., the cry of 
in Loudon after he had been banished from Mackerel, alive O! No doubt the Jews were 
the kingdom, though Buckerel had been p.or- not so noisy witli the cry of Clo’! when on a 
doned by the king's own letters patent before liint of the coinage having been clippe(l, two 
he retuinied to Lis country ; who, in the year hundr^ and eighty London Jews could be in 
next following, required another thousand one day seized and executed. No doubt, the 
marks; who, in another year, talked about sweep’s cry was faint or unknown in days 
raising money on his plate and jewels, but when our rulers took care of our health by 
remembered that the London people were itrohibitiug the use of coal. As I sit here 
‘•an immense'treasure of themselves,” and over a coal fire after dinner, it seems to 
bled them by granting to the Abbot oi, me that our street cries are notes of 
Westminster leave to hold an annual fair in ! liberty. 

Tothiil Fields, ordering every citizen to cease j After my dinner! Busy with the pen, I 
from trade during tbe fifteen daye that the [ did not hear the entrance of our little servant 
fair lasted, which order was to be bought off j of all work—a sweet child whose sorrow it 
only by a heavy payment. The same king j must be that circumstances will not suffer her 
—who was indeed one of the fine old Loudon j to be clean. She has been here, however, for 
nuisances, all of the olden time—bogged of 1 see a document now lying on my table 
the town new year’s gifts and Cliristmas- which was not there half an hour ago, and 
boxes, and enforced additions to them when ux»on it I see, executed in soot over “Mrs. 
they were not large enough. Wlieu Lou- Caddyjjick’s res))ectful compliments,” Matilda 
doners began to escape into the country, the Slutt, her mark. Tliis document contains 
king fearing dcx>opulation, promised them a the evidence that I have dined, that 1 Lave 
re.st. and chose for a time only the Italian; enjoyed liberal repasts of every kind not once 
bankers in tlie town for victims, then again i oidy during the past week. It always is pro- 
touehed the purses of the whole cumniunity, I duced ou Saturday, and at a time when 1 am 
and when it proved restive I'eviveJ Tothiil; happiest. The sight of it is w'elcome, for it 
Fair. In those happy times, a prisoner having ^ abounds in testimony to the thoughtful kind- 
cscayied by accident, the citizens were fined. ness of my landlady. 

three thousand marks. The sheriffs not Lav- It is astonishing to note sometimes how 
iiig levied distresses with sufficient vigour to dexterous a woniau is in flattery, what subtle 
secure the payment of the tax called the ways she finds of making a man happy in 
Queen’s gold, they were imprisoned, and the hiniself. I am, let me own, something 
City was dein-ived of privileges which iCdysjieptic, and always play a shamefully bad 
recovered only by the payment of four thou-’'knife and fork. I cannot help this, and 
sand marks. Tliere were held folkmotes it would serve no good piuyiose, it would ordy 
ill St. Paul’s Cathedral, and great fines make mo painfully nervous and alarmed as 
had to be iiaid by those men who stood to rny bodily condition, if my weekly bills 
forward ou the side of liberty, in one year, reproved me with llie failings of my appetite, 
while the royal nuisance thus afflicted London, and told ms in stern black and white, that I 
there arose a famine in the town so groat that am pot a robust old man, and that my term 
ruen wcic be seen in the str-cets fighting of life must lie drawing to a close. M.y 
for carrion and dead dogs, and drinking the lattdlady knows this, and, to please me, 
wash erewhile given to the hoga When, at lias hit upon one of tire most original and 
last, Iiondou irrade a bold stand against tliese ecquisite devices I have ever itottced in a 
nlllictioirs and mar-ehed out to fight the king’s world full of kind deeds. She keeps up, with 
army in Lambeth Fields, it brought upon a gravity dictated by the utmost delicacy, iu 
itself more losses and demands, especially a all these importunate little documents that 
fine of sixty thousand marks—quittance for must be read, the agreeable suggestion tliat I 
wliich, however, was to be had ou payment am an eminently h^tby and a hungry man. 
of twenty thousand for prompt payment. She will not ^ant that 1 am unable to eat a 
We don’t like to hear women shouting at the leg of mutton at two sittings, or to get through 
full stretch of their lungs, “ Mackerel alive- a pound of butter at a bi'eakfaat. In another 
O ! ” before we are fairly out of bed of way her little document consoles me. Owing 
mornings. Well j shall we go back, then, to to my dyspeptic state the butter often appears 
the good old days of laws against forestalling to me salt and rancid, and the juiciest rump- 
and regrating,- which allowed nobody to steak will eat like a tough piece of what is, I 
fecur* fish the moment it was caught, or believe, called skirt. My bill satisfies me 
country cluckens as they came into the towfl, upon all such points by the assurance that no 
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expense has been spMA to ptoonte for me me, is not equal to that of the fbetive citizen, 
the vei-y best of everything. whose dinner eaten at the Bridewell Hos- 

I seem to Jbe extravagant in vegetables, pital a hundred years ago^ was noted and 
That is '(ydL J tmye read how, in the year recorded by a guest who wottld have been 
after the battle ^ Kevill’s Oros% nil lefsrous better employed if he laid used his mouth 

pemons were '^commanded to dejurt from more, and eyes less. Mr.-consumed for 

London. 1 might very possiblv have been a the drst course; two plates of mock turtle, 
leper had I lived in the days when vegetables some salmon trout, venison, ham, ana 
formed no part of English diet; but, since chicken. For the second course,—some goose 
that day, as the cousiimptiou of greens and and green peas, cold lobster, hot marrow pud- 
potatoes has increased, leprosy and many ding, codlins, tart creamed, some prawns, one 
another foul disease has vanished. I am glad smidl custard. For dessert,—some blanc- 
to see that, like a civilised mid happytman, 1 mange, two jellies, one plate of,mspbernestho- 
eat abundantly of vegetablea roughly soaked in wine, two slices of a melon. 

My me.it account is heavy. Well; they .md some cheese. When the waiters came to 
were' h.ai barous and plaguy times when meat 1 clear the tabfe he told them angrily that tlioy 
nsed to be cheap. So many people died of a | were a confounded set of scavepgets, and that 
great plague in London once, tliat svll sorts of i he would knock some of them dovi u if they 
provisions were to he had by the survivors did not get him a dish of ice-cream, adding 
at such rales as these—^lo make them scuiii withall, “ It is desperate bard a body canuot 
the wore surprising, I say nothing of inci'easc dine at these hero places iu comfort.” 
in the wortli of money since that day when 1 see as I look out of window a fine lady 
wheat, at a fair price, was two shillings a whose expansive flounce covers much pave- 
quarter. llie best fed ox was to be had for luent, and remember to haie he-ard it said 
four shillings, the best cow lor a shilling, the even by my landlady, whoso skirts hang in 
best heifer or steer for sixpence, the best thin folds, that the invention of balloon 
wether for fourpeuce, the best eae for three- flounces now in vogue must have proceeded 
pence, a iat pig for fivepeiico, and a lamb for from an idiot. 1 see no objection to the 
twopence. When prices rose again, they present fashions. In the good old times, 
were still apparently much lower than they indeed, when ladies wore the great and 
now are ; but there could have been no great stately farthmgales, gentlemen wore what an 
store of food when it was thought necessary old chronicler calls “ verdingale breeches.” 
toordain—as it was once ordained in London— If we fall back on the past, following the 
that no vintner should allow guests to eat in lead of the other sex, and have to wear 
bis house other food than bread and wine, clothes tliickly stufled with wool or bran, 1 
andl that nobody should spend more than only hope that the w'ool-casing will not come 
two shillings, including wine and beer, but into use during summer weather. In cold 
that a aeivaiit’s expenditure slionld not w^either, especisJly wlicii streets are slippery, 
exceed eight|H.>nce. the padded dress will, I confess—to my old 

SJow I must needs go on recollecting about bones, at any rate—be welcome. Only, I 
dinner. In the year one, five, three, one, shall be heedful to avoid the mischance ^mt 
Bichard Kose, cook to the Bishop of Boches-jriVefel the fishionable gentleman in a bran- 
ter, was boiled in a copper in Sniithfield. new stufled fallotla, who was pleased at the 
He had poisoned sixteen pcojile with por- laughter he awakened in a pait)' of young 
ridge meant to kill his master. ladie% whom he entertained with aniuiated 

At a feast given at Norwich in the time talk and gesture. Ho did not })ercei>e till 
of (jneeii Elizabeth, sweet water and per- he wua totally collapsed that he h.id been 
fumes cost fdurpen^ sixteen oranges cost ofieiing his chaff to the assembled company 
two shillings, two gallons of white wine the through a hole torn in Lis falloda b}’ a nail in 
same; there were also sack, malmsey, and'the chair on winch he had been sitting. 1 
muscaditm, and the whole cost of the enter- think, however, that we shall not overlook 
tainmenvwas one pound eighteen shillings modem improvonients, and am <jnite sure 
and a penny. Against this we may set a that the rasing of the nii,],r population of this 
dinner given by the fity of London to King' town, like the population of the other sex, in 
George the Second, at which there wore nji- air-balloons, will tend much to the benefit of 
wards of one tliuiisand dishes eaten, and the community. To be knocked down and 
there were driwik three thousand seven luu over ; to bo crushed in a collision on the 
hundred and eighty-nine bottles of divers railway ; to fall down an area, or even from 
sorts of wine. The king when lie left gave nfourth-storey window-upon area spikes, will 
a thoveand pounds to the sheriff for poor then no longer be a cause of de.atn, or auy 
debtors, the dinner having cost marly five more than the most trivial inconvenience, 
tbohsand. After all, Mrs. Caddypick does Some wise hh-as w-e may recover from the 
juft mn u]) my weekly bills so very royally, past, ami this, no doubt, is one. 1 wonder 
ifaid the good appetite with which she flatters greatly at the ridioule it is encountering. 

The Might of Translating JrHelesfrom Hottsxho&b 'V^tids is reseroed by the Authors. 
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EROM PARIS TO CHEfiMSFORD. 

Fboh the Seine to the Chelm—from im¬ 
perial Parifl to a little county town in rural, 
calf-fattening, corn-growing, fox-hunting 
Essex—is a long stride. Yet wc took such a 
stride the other day, and not without making 
notes. We have compared the two places; 
and, strange as it may sound, rural Chelms¬ 
ford had not the worst of the comparison in 
■what Iho French would call the 8p6cialit6 
tliat caused our journey. 

Tlio palace of the Champs Elys^es at 
Paris w.is turned, the other day, into a 
palace of agiicultural industry, and all the 
world was invited in the most flattering 
terms to send to it the best specimens of 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry ; and tho most 
ingenious implements for cultivating, somiig, 
gathering, and realising the fruits of a farm. 
This invitation was no hollow compliment, 
but was accompauied with terms of Imperial 
liberality: tho barriers of customs’ houses 
Were thrown open for the occasion, and every 
beast and every machine presented at the 
French frontier was duly armed withagricid- 
tural passports, was entitled to a free pass^e 
to Paris, to free board and lodging as long a% 
tiie Exhibition lasted, and to a return-ticket 
to the frontier when it was over. 

Eo handsome an invitation, coupled with 
the prospect of prises of money and medals 
in astoundingprofn8ion,broughttogethcr such 
a crowd of exhibitors as were never before 
gathered, and probably never will be as¬ 
sembled apptiu. The herds and shepbeBls 
were sufticient to constitute a language of 
Babel. There were Danes and Sclileswig- 
Huistciners, Dutch and Saxons, Swiss and 
Tyrolese, Anstrinns, Bavarians, Bohemians, 
GaUicians and Hungarians; French patois 
from Bretagne to Auvergne, from Flanders 
to the Garonne, mixed with English pro-| 
vincialiam of every variety from Yorkshire 
to Devonshire; with Highlander Scotch and 
Lowlnnder Scotch; and all sorts of Irish to 
be heard between Galway and Dublin Bay. 
Moreover, two thousand animals were to rc-, 
present the bee^ milk, cheese, mutton, wool, 
pork sausages, and bristles of coutineutal 
•Eurape. 

About the superiority of the decorative 
port of the French Exhibition «hcre was not 


the slightest doubt. Y^th a palace for a 
cattle-yard, a nation’s funds to dtaw upon, 
and Frendi taste to adorn, a picture was made 
up worth the whole price of an opera-ticket— 
even to those indifferent to the great food 
question. Grass, flowers and shrubs all "a- 
growing all a-blowing,” fountains murmur¬ 
ing into basins, where salmon, trout, carp, 
perch, eels, and crayfish of gigantic size, sug¬ 
gested cutlets, matelote k la marimSre, and 
potage it la bisque; above, banners waving 
with golden bees, stars, stripes, union-jacks, 
crescents, crosses, eagles, single and doable; 
below, all manner of horned beasts; adding 
I to the sights the sounds of lowing and bieating 
in many languages: now a blast from a Tyro¬ 
lese horn, then a bang-bang from the iron 
kettles which in Switzerland pass for bells; 
while, sprinkled among an ebbing and flowing 
crowd of visitor's such as usumiy fill the 
! Boulevards ou fine summer evenings, were 
Ipricst-like Bretonues with vast coal-scuttle 
hats, dose curly black hair, yellow oval visages, 
and long black tnuics ; Tyrolean dairy-men 
with white stockings, green breeches, short 
jackets, enormous calves, and steeple-crowned 
hats; Swiss ditto, in yellow leather dittos ; 
French vcal-breeders in blue blouses and 
necklaces of prize medals ; and HunArians 
in hussar jackets and white linen Turici^ 
trousers. The Highlanders in Tartan kilts, 
carried away the palm ft-om all for pic¬ 
turesqueness of costume, for strengtli and for 
expression half-savage half-soft, as Mr. Moore 
once sang. 

The Schleswigera—from whom we derive an 
ancestry of Aiiglesmen, and who continue 
fimous for hoi'ses and butter—-sent the 
u’Angeln breed of small red cows; which, in a 
w'ay we need some patient historian to trace, 
were transplanted, at some remote period, to 
or from North Devon and to or from Saxon j'. 
Not that the Schleswig full-udderod speci¬ 
mens would produce any of the famous Devon 
beef without three or four generations of 
cultivation. Still, we see the relationship 
in the same form and colour, moderated—by 
constant domestic intercourse between the 
herd and his cow, by good grass, and by war-m 
winter stables—into an expression very 
different team the wild, curly-coated denizens 
of the Quantock Hills, or the climbers of thu 
Exmoor combes. The d’Angela are sadly 
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so ifulaa-, bat are l^e-giirBro of bn tter‘prQd«c|^f 
laiik. An ailianiste oilitween one of onr eany- 
coated North Devt^ sad one of these patjent 
little red doyr&'vfuw e&ablS the Agricultursd 
Socie^ of Schmil^'^to add drst-cla|p oxen to 
the 'expbrtafidiHr^ ■which ha're’ grown into 
importance^ apd h^ve found their way to Hull, 
|1 Grimsby, smd liowestoff since Denmark was 
j; fQrtnnate enough to enter into a railroad and 
steathboat alliance with Pcto, and Company. 

Holland comes next, with her great, long- 
legged, lai'ge-stoniached cows, black and white, 
red-white, and sill white or all black, whiot are 
familiar to ns in Cuyp’s landscapes; they ai-e 
fed in summer on the rich, coai'se gi-ass of the 
■polders; stabled in winter,and BUi)plied with 
grains of true schiedam ; currycombed and 
made cleanly to an extent which nothing less 
well tanght than a Dutch cow could endure. 
Here we have milk again; but this time 
milk for clieese—the famous cannon-ball 
Dutch cheese that rolls all round the world 
■with detriment only to weak digestions. 
On Dutch feediTig, these huge cows dll pail 
after pail of a tbin quality of milk ; but fuoy 
break the heart of an English feeder, and eat 
and eat and eat, without accumulating on 
their bones cither fat or flesh. Therefore 
are they favourites in toisu dairies, wliere 
quantity not quality i.s the object; where 
the milking operation is performed thrice a 
day, and where food is supplied without 
measuring quantities. But, a Norfolk or 
a Lincoln farmer would as soon see a bo;i 
constrictor, as a Dutch heifer or ox in his 
■winter yard, feeding .among his Bcot.s, his 
Devops, his ITerefords, and his Sliorthorus. 
In Parir, indeed, it is not always safe 
to liax'e a Dutcii cow; for, on one occasion 
the officer ■who, armed with a scientific instru¬ 
ment, protects tlie Parisians from the dilu¬ 
ent produce of the cow-with-the-irou-tail, 
dipp^ into the pail of the unfortunate 
possessor of a Dutch cow (the best friil-filler 
in his shippon), and found au unlawful ten 
per cent. <if water. Thereupon followed a 
pio< os verbal and a fine; for, red tajje, not 
confined to England, held that cows had no 
business to give more than tJ\e quantity of 
water in milk which is allowed by municipal 
ordonnan<^.s 

Leaving the huge, parti-coloured, hungry 
cattle of Dutchland, with their admirable 
dairymen, we skip the Bhine provinces. 
We turn with pbawre to Switzerland; 
where, with the iielp of watch manufactures, 
emigrating -labour, immigrating capital, ami 
summer harvests from travellers in search 
of picturesque emotions, the people have 
i•i|j*been to carry to jierfectLou the only 
sysm^l* of stock and dairy culture possible in 
sugh'a country', and have not been dragged 
to the level of the peasant proprietors 
metayers of the souili of Prance, or the 
p^tato-fecl boors of Germany. 

The Swiss department of the Exhililtlon 
was beauUfiiUy got up, for verygupd reason.s. 


!( 


li 


Several eminent cow-dealers Tirere there with 
their stock—the Andersonh and Quartermains 
of bovine Swissland, besides olhem, who exhi¬ 
bited fot hdnouif and glory; and profit. 
Ad the associates or the xtanz dhs v aches 
were assembled trader' the !^isian roof, 
except the mountains ; these included mUk, 
butter, and cheese, but no signs of beef in 
the English sense : that is tO say (to use the 
words of the D$von breeder when explain¬ 
ing the merits of his < favourites to her 
Majesty), there were too much threepenny and 
not enough ninepenny. Indeed, we doubt if 
there were any ninepenny at all. There were 
the cowherds, most of them very ugly follows, 
not the least like our notions <« mlliam Tell 
in fancy costumes on fSte days; there were 
the nicely-carved one-legged stools, with 
straps for carrying them across the milker's 
shoulders when he travels up to the luxuriant 
grassy valleys in summer time; there were 
buckets, carved too, and inlaid with brass 
and all sorts of ornaments, fashioned out of 
hora and wood by the ingenious cowkeepevs 
in their winter evenings. There were 
belts of leatlier a band broad, embroidered 
in red, yellow, blue, cowrie shells and biw-s-s- 
work, fit for a bishop’s tomb, witli mottos iu 
Swiss, German, or patois, to these "were sus¬ 
pended huge bells; the ornament in summer 
of the bull who leads the herd, or of tlie 
cow who honourably distinguishes herself 
by giving an extra half-dozen qunit.s a d.-iy. 
But, a British invasion is conquering th<> 
laud of Tell; and, according to the opinion 
of the Swiss conpnissioner, in a few years 
Berne and Fribourg, and all the dappled 
races, will have contracted British alliances 
and Lave sacrificed their national inde¬ 
pendence to jirejudices in favour of roast 
and boiled. 

-fcwitzeii.and owns and gives name to one 
treed, the Schwitz, which is the type of .a 
bovine variety that w'C may trace through¬ 
out Euioiie—one of the most picturesque and 
one of the best dairy breeds, but, iu no 
manner, a beef-maker. We seem to see a 
relation of the Schwitz iu a dark dun Ai- 
tierney ; the same fine, deer-like head, tlie 
same dark-tipped horns and bushy bia'.k- 
tipped tail, fine muscular legs, full bounteous- 
looking udder; both have the look, in colour 
and form of a wild animal, yet both have a per 
fectiy amiable and domesticated expres.siou 
of countenance. The true Schwitz has a 
dark line, gradually melting to a fawn colour, 
down the back; is much larger and more 
active than the Alderney; and would seem 
jierl’ectly in keeping with the landscape of 
some uorthern rugged wooded park of vast 
extent. You may follow the breed along the 
Aljis under various names—somethnPssmaller, 
sometimes a little lighter in colour; occa¬ 
sionally varying to grey—^up to the Styriau 
mountains ; and there you find yourself in , 
full dispute with the German agricultural* 
professors, w^o claim the honouni of abort- 
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ginality; not without goodsbovof reason: 
for the Hurzthal, is even more beantiful, and 
more origin^ in dun and grey» ’with reddish- 
^ped eaurs, than onr &Toarite Schwitz. 
I^ese three breeds-^Aldemey, Schwitz, and 
Murzthal, with their anb-varieties, Ober- 
hasli, TJndertewald Finzgau, and Montafon, 
cannot be improved by any cross oh this side 
of the water. Their destiny is to make, not 
good beffi^ but rich butter. • 

In the neglect of meat lies the chief dif¬ 
ference between British and foreign agricul¬ 
ture. Under all circumstances, meat is 
the ultimate and early destination of our live 
stock. It is the object of ^hich our stock 
owners never lose sight. On the continent, 
horned cattle are valued for the dairy, for their 
hides, and for their usefulness in the cart or 
the plou^. Even milch-cows are put into 
harness. The Comte de Jourdonaet, a French 
agricultural critic, contemplates with horror 
the English bovine alliance, lest it should, 
corrupting the French docility, give Frencli 
cattle a sort of Bourbonite otwsity, unpleas¬ 
ing to the Parisian table ; and, in sacrificing 
oz:en and cows to the butcher, make them 
above their business as drawers of ploughs 
and carts: a very unnecessary fear, the result 
of the prejudice that dreads ploughboys be¬ 
coming too learned. Foreign sheep are, or 
j-ather were until lately, considered only in 
a woolly point of view ; chops, cutlets, and 
gigots having been secoi^^y consider.'itions ; 
haunches and saddles unknown. As fur pigs, 
although lard is an export, there seem to be 
millions bred for the sole use of saddlers and 
brush-makers, in defiance of all established 
rules for nuiuiifacturing streaky flitches, or 
of that fat bacon of which a lump enclosed 
in the heart of a cabbage, bound in a net, 
and properly boiled, makes a dish fit foi>au 
emperor. , ^ | 

jilthough in England particularly in Here¬ 
fordshire, Devonshire, and Sussex—oxen are 
used to plough ; although in one county you 
find great dairies of the hardy red Devons; 
in another of the delicate Ayrshire, and more 
frequently cattle of m particular breed but 
well dashed with the* flesh-gathering short¬ 
horn— here mjiking butter, there making 
cheese, and, near the great cities, supplying 
milk and cream only ; yet,all the varieties .are 
specially bred and fed with the view of making 
hii^e, round, juicy joints. This object is so 
weu attained by diut of years of pains, that 
the roan, white-nosed, hali-hred cow, not quite 
so thick in the hide as a rltinoceros, after a 
few years’ dutyat oueb a dairyfarm as Frieru 
Manor, near London, oi- Liscard, near Liver¬ 
pool, is able, with a few months usic and feed¬ 
ing, to meet the notabilities of the London 
cattle market in a condition of velvety plump¬ 
ness that would put the best ox in the Parisian 
abattoirs to the blush. Such are the results 
•of pipper breeding and careful tslucation. 

One row of stalls given up to Hungary ohd 
Qallioio, under the charge m hA'ds as hand¬ 


somely and more usefully ookt^ed thah our 
cavalry, pree^nted an idea of or^nal^ou- 
dition in which ai^icultore was Isflt 
avatar of the Huns. A pair of bufialdk^fea 
leash of Ivhite, lean, long-legged, ac^iUPPI^ 
like cattle, with monstrous spiral honuw^ere'' 
there to representacounttj; where, for wont of 
roads Cr markets, flocks and herds, in a half- 
wild unimproved state, are watched by 
horsemen and shepherds, scarcely more 
civilised than the plaided highlanders who 
bred black cattle and levied black mail on 
the fowlands a hundred and fifty years ago. 

In the present condition of Hungary and 
Gallicia these white cattle are invaluable. 
They live on anything, and trot along a wild 
moor track as fast as horses, where no horses 
could go. The Austrian professor who wrote 
a report on these strange oriei^l beasts,— 
which doubtless came with the Hungarians 
from Asia—is eloquent on the flavour of their 
flesh. Ho doubt, what there is of it, i§ excel¬ 
lent ; but there must be considerably less on 
a fatted ox of this Pustenvich breed, than on 
a well-fed red-deer. Yet these were, to the 
student of agricultural history, perhaps the 
most interesting classes in the exhibition. 
They were cattle-marks, to coin a word, show¬ 
ing where a rich nnbroken wildeimess began. 

For, if we stepped away a flew yards we 
came to the Scotch depattment ; where, 
peacefully feeding, were to be found long 
rows of hoioiless black cattle, the polled 
Angus—square solid cubes of flesh without 
dim or angle—exciting the loud admira¬ 
tion of French and all foreign breeders and 
butchers, to whom the race-Angus was as 
new, as the white antelope-horned Pusten- 
vich. 

Few were able to understand how a 
grand lesson in jDolitics and political economy 
is to be learned from those polled cattle 
and their fellow countrymen, the sbaggy- 
coated, long-homed West-highlanders. A 
hundred and fifty ye.ars ago, the lands and 
the population among which these perfect 
specimens of beefmaking cattle are now bred, 
were in a condition more barbarous than 
any part of Hungary and Qal^a. Such, 
angular and large-boned cattle; b^, fed, 
starved, on the mountains and damp msh- 
-•overed valleys, were originidly stunted in 
size and shape, by cold and hunger. The 
people—without commerce, without roads, 
isolated by language from the Lowlands, 
divided among themselves by a thousand 
feuds—scratched the soil with a rude spade, 
or a ruder plough, to grow a few oats 
near their miserable huts; and, on these, 
with the produce of lean cattle sold at low¬ 
land fairs, and the salted flesh of a worn- 
out cow, or sheep, or goat, they managed 
to exist with the help of ^raon from the 
stream, and deer from the forest. But, by 
degrees, the influence of a free and stable 
government was extended to the most 
remote parts of Scotland. The sword of 
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Cniloden vaa followed the roads of Qenentl 
Wade. Laws, jiuUy and firmly administered, 
gave tranquillity, opened op markets,^ and 
created oorameroe; wd thus men of, intel- 
ligenoe and capital wera tempted f to'settle 
in regions that were considered then, as bar- 
harous as the American huckwooda The 
highland proinietorB—whose strength hud 
once been counted in men, and afterwards 
ju the cattle which they sent wholesale (as 
Hnugaruus and Australian proprietors now 
do) to distant fairs—^imitated the southern 
landlords, and sought tenants who woula pay 
in money instead of in kind. Witli such 
tenants came the implements of the south, 
and the southern notions of improvement in 
live stock. The principles which had been 
applied to English cattle, were applied to 
SMtcb cattle with a degree of success which 
has long been Imown in the English markets. 
Id sheep the changes wera as great as in 
cattle. The original black-faced highland 
sheep of which a singular parallel exists 
in the Hungarian upright spiral - horned 
breed, was improved lu shape, and spread 
over mountains, where pi-evionsly black j 
cattle starved; and the black sheep itself 
was superseded, on superior pastures, by 
tlte more profitable but less hardy Cheviot. 
Bepresentatives of these highland tribes and 
colonists were all in Pans, the results ofi 
large well-cultivated farms, of gieat crops of! 
turnips, oats, and even wheat; representing I 
the capital and the implements ; the work of j 
the intelligent formera and labourers; a 
thriving eommeroe in agricultural produce, 
aud an enormous consumption of tuauufac- 
tuzea in districts, which, during the ‘‘forty- 
five,” the Court of Versailles justly con¬ 
sidered as the miserable haunts of warlike 
savages. 

Are the Hnn^urian, Gallioian apd Bohe¬ 
mian proprietoia wise enough to study the 
history ot the rise of Scotch agriculture ?— 
Will the Austrian government karn that 
something more than an importation of live 
stock is required to turn millions of acres of 
waste into productive, tax-|iaying farms? 
Such profitable transformations have never 
been made without liberty of speech, liberty 
of religioi^ and liberty of trade, nor without 
liberty of communication and fair competition. 

We did not linger in the British depart¬ 
ment of the Paris Exhibition, because it was 
an old familiar story. It was pleasant to see 
among the sturdy, tall, broad-shouldered, 
browu-foced visitors from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, hale, hearty, iron grey Watson 
of Keilor, enjoying the triumph of the polled 
Angn|||(Which he found forty years ago the 
ootteW cow; and which, by following out the 
prgMapies of Bakewell and Collings, he has 
made the prime fovourite of the btst of old 
jHidgea—the London bntchers. lu the same 
time .he has helped and succeeded in natu¬ 
ralising the Short hom and the South down 
ill the north of Scotland; and .lAis welcomed 


every great chemical and mteohanical im¬ 
provement. 

The intelligent observer woold remark of 
the British department that the progress of 
improvement had reduced Btitish breeds 
considered worth cnltivatiug, to a few which 
had superseded a number of local favourites; 
and next, that British farmers, mlike the 
French, did not adhere to provincial breedi% 
but indifiereutly*fed the best they could buy 
according to market price. Even Ireland 
renonncM her nationality—a moat bopcM 
sign; and, while sendbg a few of the beau¬ 
tiful Eerrys (one of the most elegant of 
the small breeds), relied chiefly on choice 
specimens of Short horn cattle, and Leicester 
and South Down sheep. The Short horns 
astonished those who did not know that, 
for some years past, Ireland has been sup¬ 
plying the English cattle fairs with an 
annually increasing number of choice mumals 
of this most profitable breed ; which, in its 
European crosses, makes mtlk, batter, and 
cheese ; which, in Australia, sturdily strides 
away with plough or dray, and which, under 
all circumstances, readily, early, and ecuno- 
mically fattens for the butcher. Here it is 
worth remembering that less than a cen¬ 
tury ago, English cattle-breedera wore up 
iti arms against a free trade with Ireland, 
lest it should let in the native long-horned, 
thick-hided Irish breed to compete with our 
graziers; the wo«^l-groweni being equally 
jealous of Irish sheep. One of Burke’s crimes 
with the intelligent electors of Bristol (whoso 
jealousy of foreigner.^ endures to this dayj 
was his support of free trade in Irish live 
8to<‘k. Now, our farmers would be badly off 
without lean Irish cattle to turn their straw 
and roots into manure, meat, and fat cattle 
fov the Liverpool and Manchester markets. 

^ Tlie great difference between the British 
ami the French department, was, that the 
latter exhibited animals of perplexing variety 
of breeds, none of them economical beef 
makers; the best of them—if we are to believe 
French agricultural writers—being coutiiied 
to particular localitij|s, cannot bu trans¬ 
planted from their native pastures ; while tlio 
British forwaided prime specimens of the sires 
and dams, the ewes and lams, of the beef and 
mutton to be found in our butchers* siiops. 
The French have plenty of fine dairy cattle, 
French butter is second only to Flemish. 
Among the lai'ge French breeds the finest 
is the Normande, if it is a breed which 
may be doubled. These large-boned animals, 
fed on the fat pastures of their native pro¬ 
vince, fill the dairy-maid’s pail, and^ as oxuu 
alter {lioughing honestly for an unlimited num¬ 
ber of }’ears, are eteiitually made into what 
the French call beef. By thirty years’ constant 
care, without cross-breeding, it is probable 
that the Normande could hs made a good 
animal; but, on the other band, it is to bo* 
remembered that landed property is divided 
in France with every generation, and if not 
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divided, nortgtiged. Oonnt de Tonrdonnet 
iu tUe B^vue Contemporaire informB ns that 
the Normatide, the best of the French 
breeds, cannot be transplanted, because it 
I'eqmres better ^aas than most diatriets 
aflord. But, in ^gland, our root-cultivation 
has made all countries independent of grass. 
This observaUon is the key-note to the con¬ 
dition of Bgriculture in France. For a 
hundred years we have been raising our 
style of cultivation to keep pace with our im¬ 
proved live stock. In France we find this lead¬ 
ing anicultural writer asking for cattle able 
to sink down to the level of bad cultivation. 

Next to the Normaudet^ come the red 
Flamande, very like the large white-faced 
beast that is the pride of Herefordshire and 
Shropshire; also good dairy cattle, and slow 
makers of beef. Then there were the white 
I Charolais, a picturesque large breed, resem- 
I bling Short horns, before fifty years’ pains 
I had given them their present p> rfect form. 

I Ibe Charohiis give no milk, and not enough 
,1 beef, but are bied round the city of Tours 
for the plough, and fatted when worn out. 
The best we can say of them is, that they ara 
very improvable, and that, allied with the 
' Durham John Bull, they will give more milk 
I more beef and will plough not a whit less 
I vigorously than the latter. 

^ After the artist’s favourites, the white 
I Charolais, there followed the pretty little 
' Bretonnes—elegantdecr-like creatures,proper 
I pets for villa paddock, invaluable as tlie poor 
I man’s one cow, to be fed on imdsides or 
bare moor, tethered or watchetl by a child. 
They remind one of the Kerrys in colour and 
size ; but are more elegant, and that is the 
highest praise they deserve — pretty pets, 
out of place where progress is the order of j 
I the day. Then followed a long list* of 
I varieties called after their native province^) 

I Uascoune, Garrounaise, Agennaise, such as 
1 we limy find in an ancient English cattle 
' pictnre-book, published before a few choice 
j breeds bad extinguished local prejudices, 
and driven Jjong horns and polled ><orfolk8 
into the rank of provincial curiosities not 
worth cultivating in a national point of view. 
Among tliem were dun and kufialo- 
colnurcd, dark-muzzled, aboiiglnal-looking 
bulls, of a breed, no doubt fouud by Oiesar 
when he invaded Gaul, and used by Charle¬ 
magne in his conquests; picturesque as the 
Schwitz, but giving no spare milk, and even 
I less beef than the mountaineers. Neverthe- 
I less they ara prized for their sturdy draught 
I qualitieiiS they may be seen admirably 
I depicted iu the Charcoal Bunier’s Charette, 
painted by Xlosa Bonhour. 

To follow to the outside tents of the! 
Exhibition, the sheep and pigs, would he too 
tedious and technical a task. There, elec¬ 
toral Saxony triumphed with her pure me- 
«inoS;^the result of afi heroditaiy hiea, whose 
fleece is almost golden in value ; a single pin 
of seven sheep was valued at seven thousand 


potmds sterling. For a century tiie reiMiug 
Saxon fomily have cherished this hereditary 
idea of periectiBg the merino, Tb^e, too, 
were speeimens of the same breed from the 
estates <flr the Hungarian Esterhazys^—very 
good merinos, but the best rams marcely 
avera^ug more than fifty pounds a-pieee 
in price. Within sight, were the pens of 
the English Southdowns, improved by one 
tenant fanner (living on the farm of a 
landlord under whom his father and grand¬ 
father had also lived) until he was able, in 
Paris, to refuse five hundred pounds for one 
ram. It was Esterhazy who, when Coke of 
Holkham showed him his breeding flock of 
perhaps five hundred ewes, and asked him 
how many sheep he had, replied, with par¬ 
donable orientalism, that he did not know 
how many sheep he possessed, but that he 
had about fire Jiundred shepherds. To the 
non-agricultural, the Hungarian prince would 
seem to have had the best of the reply; 
for, it conveyed the idea of something lixe 
two hundred thousand sheep ; but the Nor¬ 
folk flocks are only parts of a great agricul¬ 
tural machine ; they tread and fertidise land 
otherwise barren, prepare the way for great 
crops of corn, and yield an annual profit in 
meat and wool of something like twenty 
shillings each. The Hungarian flocks repre¬ 
sent nothing but great plains of natural 
iri'asses for summer feed, and hay for winter 
feed ; on which, as an average, they yield a 
probt of something like five shillings a-veor 
to the owner of tlie sheep and the land. 
Thus we may venture to say that a thousand 
Norfolk Southdowns represent more wealth 
than ten thousand, and more rent than one 
hundred thousand, Hangarian merinos. 

As longassheep were only valuable fortheir 
wool, and only eaten when their four-year- 
old teetl],^ad begun to wear out, the merino 
travelled steadily northward from Spain even 
to Sweden; attained perfection in Saxony ; 
and destroyed the mutton of hundreds of 
native breetls. Australian coloniiation in 
its turn has, within twenty years, however, 
destroyed the value of the inferior merino 
wool, previously grown by those who 
could not give Saxon care and skill to their 
flocks ; and now, England exports common 
Australian wool to Germany ; importing only 
[the finest Saxony qualities. At the same 
time, the increasing meat consumption created 
by steamboats and by raUroads makes a sue 
cession of Joints pay better than dipping, every 
year, two or three pounds of poor wool. 
Hence arises a demand for English Dishleys, 
Cotswolds, and South-downs, Scotch black¬ 
faces, and Cheviots, to make two-year old, 
instead of five-year old mutton, oFthe foreign 
scraggy breeds. Thus it is that emperots, 
kings, princes, and princeraes give large 

E rices to our breeders ; but like the lord who 
ought Punch and Judy without securing 
the services of the showmim, unless they 
secure a good deal more than rams and ewes, 
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tli «7 trill be Mdfy dmsj^iilted. Ibey must of agiienlhtre trith « Lost' of sabordinoto 
ha,v^ besidetL temijits tritii entorpnse and Barnacle; trbero there are ihodd fikms rrith 
capittd; and they must establish may inters fifteen professoi's, eadi in the. priacipal de> 
oourse between the country and the eUy, psrtments (not more nselett t^ian model 
to imitate Brittdn, north and Boutb.* establishments in other countriei^; where 

Bassing the pigs without comment, we are government prizes are annually distributed 
brought to the implements, which covered in each department ■ among implement- 
acres of the Champs Elysdes—^foor or five makers, whose respective merits are a^uzzle 
times as much space, in fmt, as they covered to an Englishman with a prejudice in favour 
at Chelmsford ; but the Chelmsford exhibition of simplicity anfl durability in machin^ ; 
was a vast bazaar, or fair for business; it would seem that the prizes are given 
and there the prizes were scarcely a ,con- not for improving but for deteriorating imple- 
irideration. At the Champs Elys^, half ments, for substituting wood for iron, and 
the t^igs shown were toys, tricks, or weak obtaining cheapness at the expense of work- 
expedients to make wood and sheet-iron inanship. The use of iron in agricultmal im- 
do the work of iron bars and solid bolts, plements can not be considered worth encou- 
Ba the olden time of Ireland it was not raging in France, while the taxes on English 
uncommon to meet a pony driven to Cork iiw-made implements amount, from £x’st 
with a firkin of butter on one side, balanced to last, to about forty per cent.; the no- 
by a big stone on the other. That is the minal duty is twenty; extras making the 
foreign system of encoui-aging agriculture: rest. Count Couraa do Oourcey, in his 
every improver is obliged to cai'iy one or Voyage Agricole, tells us that the Crosakill’s 
more big stones, in the shape oi duties, regu- cloil-crusher is one of the most valuable 
lations and monopolies. implements for French cultivation ; being 

Chelmsford was the nineteenth meeting of nearly all of iron, it is taxed nearly sixty 
the Eoyal Agricultural Society ; and there per cent. But these taxes are on the mauu- 
was cei-tainly not more than one new agri- factured article made in England; there is 


oultoral implement. During 


whole I also a handsome tax on bar iron, which 


nineteen yeai's it is doubtful if more than' eifectualiy prevents the French blacksmith 
"nine useful new inventions in agricultural i from indulging in any luxury of iron, or in 
implements have been produced. But, during | those experiments which have made great 
that period, the improvement in all agi-icnl-| manufacturers of small blacksmiths in Eng- 
tural implements has been enormous—in j land. To add to the tax on iron, there is a tax 
many instances equal to new inventions. ! on coal; so that, supposing a French fanner 
These Improvements have invariably ! able to start a steam engine, he is punched in 
turneii'Oq the substitution of iron for wood.! a tax every time he lights a fire; and, to keep 
They iBtve been introduced step by step j iron in countenance, there is a tax on wood, 
with ilw extension of iron railroads, which | A writer in the liovue <]es Deux Momles 
have ^eu new markets to Devonshire,; exclaims with ]>ardoaablo vanity : “ The 
Wales, Scotland, and all the counties where French agricultural steam engiues are as good 
want of a market made agricultural produce as the English, only the English makers sell 
^eap. T^ese iron railroads have carried £ huwlred where the French sell one," Tho 
coal, too, for the blacksmith who mends truth is, that whether in doors, windows, or 
the iron plough, and for the farmer who steam engines, the Freucli fiul to make a good 
sends for and sets a steam-engine agoing, fit, so of course the French engines do not 
They have made local agricultural shows last long; but, the writer forgets that large 
possible, and have carriea John Bull, who sales make good workmanship in mechmrical 
never stirred from home before, to London work. The state-logic on this subject is curi- 
Smithfield Club, or to Lincoln, or Gloucester, ously bad:—The French fiu'meria not so rich 
T^ey have carr^ him back a cargo of guano as the English farmer, thercfoi'o he is kept pour 
and a tiire^ing-machine, with a bag full of by being taxed. He cannot afford a plough 
new ideas. Tlie result of nineteen years of team, therefore he must pay twice as much as 
railroads, exhibitions, comparisons, competi- an Englishman for a steel digging fork. 
tioDs, rvibbings together of landlord and At Chelmsford there was a great sale for a 


tenant, and free tri^e at home and abroad, broad-cast artificial manure distributor, in- 
was seen at Chelmsford ; where the yard was vented by a Norfolk farmer. How could 
full of fanners buying from the same manu- Frenrii farmers venture on such purchases t 
facturers who, twenty years ago, were satisfied Guano, nitrate, of soda, and other valuable 


>a||aivtarmer8 is above aU praise; where in a foreign ship. 

|Kd proprietors, driven from towns by In a word, the French farmer cannot move 
^ies, are most anxious to improve; where to mend his ways without a tax, add has not 
fi government buys the best English animals even the privilege of grumbling in prjut or« 
fluraloaB pri^, and specimens of all the by petition. But, that is not all. Snppo^ his 
et impi^ents;—where there & a minuter ox or eew the butcher, the vetetrinary 
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regulationo compHed -with, and the joalney to 
Faria made -withotit any aoeident fo the 
driver’s pas^rt,—at the gates of the ci^ he 
hastouay an octroi of about seventeen shillhigB 
a-heaa for every beast’; o^ he may sell outside, 
as he generally does, say at' Poissy. Bnt 
there be has only one customer,—the in¬ 
corporation of batchers; he must take their 
price (and they settle that among them¬ 
selves): or he must go back a'hain. The animal, 
having been duly taxed and registered, is 
knocked on the head with a hammer many 
ponnds too light for humanity, bnt regulated 
by ordonnance; and thm the meat, duly 
divided, is categoried, priced«by another mu¬ 
nicipal authority, and sold to the excellent 
cooks and bad Judges of meat in Paris. 

The agriculture of France, .as a matter of 
fact as well as of example, affects the stomachs 
of all Europe. There has lieeu too much 
soun^iig r>i'trumpets about prizes and exlii- 
bitious; as if such paraphernalia were more 
than tlie flowers of a feast—as if the re¬ 
wards of anv prince or potentate, professor or 
prefect, could create prosperity. Isolated, 
inspected, regulated, tjixed, trammeled, oc- 
troied, France is annually getting nearer 
clironic dearth. One fact will prove the truth 
of tills warning: a third of France lies, 
every year, fallow—that is, baiTen—for want 
of tiie system which, in England, by arti¬ 
ficial manures, sheep, and root crop.«, is doing 
away with the fallow-system entirely. Tliou- 
■saii^s of acres of good moorland in Fr.inco 
rctnain uui-eclaimed, because landlords and 
tenants, alike heavily taxed, cannot wait three 
years for profits. 

France can never be safe while her rural 
population lives, in a liot-bed system of 
agriculture, from hand to mouth. For pro¬ 
gressive agriculture we must turn to tthe 
English-speaking races, where the land—lil 
spite of t'ne trammels of lawyers, of which we 
trust one day to get rid—is exploited, to bor¬ 
row a Fi’euch word, by the joint capital of 
landlord and tenant (who are continually 
stirring up one another to improvement), and 
by the demand created by railroad communi¬ 
cation with cititiB un walled, unpassported, and 
unoctroied. 

DOWN AT BED GKANGE. 

YEs, si r, I am a mutk My name is Songster, 
Isaac Songster, at your service. Just ask about 
me at Bangaloi-e’s—they know me; or try 
Pawler’s, or Diggins and Company—see what 
'they will say of me 1 I have walked for 
Diggins and Company this twenty years 
barit; behind king, lords, and commons—yea, 
sir, and behind the Great Dnke, too, when he 
went up to Saint Paul’s. Bless you! they all 
come to us one day. 

Well yes, sir! we do meet eonie queer 
’things in our line. You should hear Ute 
watchers, of a long night, sitting round roe 
fire—somb of their yarns would* astonish you. 


They’ve astonished me ahmetimes, iHi4, I’ve 
^n a bit of life. You see, sir, it 

is riiis. When we come into a hou^ 'we^-fiud 
the family, as I may say, all of a heaptn^itlL 
grieving and sorrowing, so they take ne heed ' 
of us, and -we come and go when we tike^ and 
no questions asked; that’s the way, sir, We 
get to many a secre^t; why look at that busi¬ 
ness of Mrs. Craven’s, down at Bed Grange— 
whidi I saw myself with my own eyes—why, 
that was as queer a bit of history as you’d 
ask to see in print. 

Inauk you, sir, I shouldn’t mind—it is a 
thirsty day, and it’s dry work talkiuu. You’d 
like to hear about Mrs. Craven ? Very well, 
sir,—it’s not a long story either. Here’s to 
you, sir! 

Let me see. I should say it was about 
fifteen yeai’ ago — though a year one ^ay or 
the other isn’t much matter. 1 was with 
Pawler then—I did not go to Diggins and 
Company till the year after—and 1 recoUeot^ 
one evening about November, a message came 
down to the yard that Songster was wanted 
in the office. I went up at once, and found 
eveiythiug in a stir, for a great order htwl 
come in—^a heavy case at an old hall far off 
in the country—a family vault business as we 
would say. 

“You will get all your staff together,” 
Pawler said, “ and have everything decent 
and comfortable ; I have liberal instructions, 
so we must do it handsomely. Songster— 
handsomely, mind you.” 

"VVe had hard work all that day, cuttiiig up 
the linen and getting things'ready; we 
were to start that night, and we found the 
time short enough. About six o’cloi& that 
evening, when everything was paefc^, and 
Pawler -was giving me his last instructions 
(he w.as coming down himself later), a young 
man came rutming into the office—a fine 
handsome young man, but with a face as 
wh ite as one of our linen scarfs. ■ He was very 
wild and staggering, so that, at first, 1 thought 
he was disordered with drink; Wt I soon 
saw from the black band on his hat that he 
must be a relation, a mourner, oiya chief- 
mourner most likely. 

“Am I in time I” says the young man, 
running up to Pawler. 

Pawler started up. 

“ Good gracious, Mr. Craven, is that you ? 
I thought you were in Prance." 

“Am I in time!" says the yoapg man, 
very nercelv. “ Answer me !’’ 

“Plenty,’’ says Pawler, "they don’t go this 
hour. Sit down, sir, for Goil’s^sake !" 

"Thank heaven!" says Mr. Craven ; "I 
have come night and day for this. Listen to 
me, Pawler, I can depend on you,” 

“I hope so, sir,” says Pawler; “I have 
done busiaess with your fiither and your 
gj'andfather before him, and they were always 
satisfied with me.” 

“ I know that," says he ; “but what I want 
done is this.* I can’t go dovra to the Grange 
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till tormorrov^ .1 ptii?t stay he»B. I 

daren't go)>ut pn, you,in the post 

solemn ip^oer to,«e that the funeral does 
not go forward t||l X cbide/ 

, “Certainly noV^i” say® Papier; “it 
w<p)d.oe mpst ipproper—out of all rule.” 

“Ahl but you don’t know; promise me 
whatever they—anyone—may say, my poor 
&tfaer shall not go to his ^ve without my 
seeing him. But what good is my telling you 
this? Theywili have their own way, 1 can’t 
1^0 1 

’ “Sir,” says Pawler, “I hope I knovf. my 
_^'ty; I have your authority, and no man 
.ipmi get the better of me in this. Make your 
Jmind easy, sir.” 

^e young man did not say any more, but 
po;yerea up his face with his hand^ and 
shortly after went away in great trouble.^ We 
sta^lied not long after, by the night train—a 
good many of us, too. I took ail my staff 
with me, as Pawler said, besides some extra 
hands, for it was to be done handsomely, and 
no expense spared. We had a pleasant little 
party going dowp, for, look you, sir, a profes- 
sioual can’t keep on a sad face every day of 
life—it's enough to look downcast on. his 
duty, or when lies Walking—that’s what I, 
thpk. Well, we got to Bed Grange early 
nisxt morning—one of your ancient, ojieu-] 
house, have-what-you-like sort of place. Why, 
sir, When I saw the straggling buildings and 
this gables, and the roomy porch, and the long 
avenue with its three rows, of lime-tree.s, 
t^y, I (^old dgure for myself, as plain as if 
1 was Jpoking at them, the big family vault, 
mid wu family ancestors in marble, at the 
<jaiSih.hard by, and the tenants riding up on 
th^^mut coba These things may beknown 
with half an eye as one may say. We got in 
as quietly as we could into the house—of 
course keeping out of the way of company— 
for you know, sir, families have, some of ’em, 
a dislike to meeting us on the stam. There's 
no accounting for these things, sir. .As soon 
as was decent, I sent up a message asking to 
see whoever was head of the establishment, 
as is only usual. 1 sent the staff into the 
kitchen, and went myself to the butler's room 
to learn the geographies of the place. I could 
have made « picture of him, too, as I went 
along the gdUery. A most respectable man 
this will be, 1 said to myself—with a short 
throat and a husky voice, with some of the 
old cheeks, and more ip the pantiy 

Clipboard. I know them well, they are all off. 
tbe same joint. Well, he was, as I knew 
he . would be, a most respectable man, and 
jHhowed me bow things Jay in very few 
Minutes., Therq was upstairs only Mrs. 

second wife of Welhore Graven, 
^||uire, deceased, and Major Craven, hia 
mother, who managed everything now. 

1 ^' «The major was here very often,” says the 
fetching down the port (1 knew he 
sSoow); **very often—oftener when Mr. 

Ctavsu was up in London. He was 


' “ An! ” X said, xppJuog at. him; “X, see. 

I Pfere during the illness, In swear 1” < 

“That he was—the poor man di^,hhMsing 
him!" . . , * . 

“ She’s young and handsoms^ 1*11 warrant. ?*’ 
said I, 1 never saw her, sir; but I knew 
she was young and handsome; I did, indeed, 
dr! « 

“Yon may say that,” says the butler; 
“ but there’s the bell for ypu." 

So 1 went up at once to the drawing-room. 

The major was there, sitting at the table 
—a tall dork man, with a moustache, aud a 
little stoop in t&e chest—a very gentlemanly- 
looking man he was, sir, and his voice was as 
soft as a woman’s. The room was rather 
gloomy, as the lower shutters were closed; 
and, as well as I could make out, be. seemed 
to be writing at the taUe, He said: 

“You are the person sent down by Mr« 
Pawler?’’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, “ at your service.” 

“I have sent for you to beg that every¬ 
thing may be in readiness for having the 
funeral ^-morrow. This is Mrs. Craven's 
wish, for whom I am acting.” 

“ Impossible, sir,” I said ; “it can’t be.” 

“Did you quite understand me?” he said, 
very politely. 

“ I did, sir,” I said; “ my hearing ia as 
good as most people’s. But what 1 my is 
thj.s, and no disrespect to you, that the inter¬ 
ment of the late Welhore Craven, lisquire, 
cannot take place to-morrow. You s»e my chief 
aren’t be down, aud half the things are to 
come as yet.” 

Tliis wasn’t quite the truth, for we might 
have doue it at an hour’s notice; but 1 had 
my orders. 

/ "“ If that be so,” says the major, biting his 
nails hard, “there’s no help for it—a day 
sooner or later can't make much difference, 
But what shall I say to her 1” (This was to 
himself.) “Look you, sir, it must be done 
to-morrow moi'ning. Mrs. Craven wishes it 
so, and she’s mistress here.” 

“ It’s no use, sir,” I said, “ I can’t do im¬ 
possibilities.” 

“Go down-stairs,” be said, stamping his 
foot 

“ I’m sure, sir, Mr. Pawler when ho comes 
will—” 

“I think I asked you to go down-stairs?” 
ho said in his polite way, which someway 
took me very much aback, 

Well, sir, 1 left him there,and wo shortly afl^ 
w-out uprstairs to put things in order d^re. 
TW’e was a sort of a large ante-room out¬ 
side, where the late Welhore Craven lisquire 
was lying,-all over black oak, hud as dark a 
room as ever I sat in. It was ml full of queer 
cupboards, aud cranuiei^ and pigeon-holes, 
stuck up and down and everywhm*e. 1 never . 
saw such a built thing—noT#r. I settled*my¬ 
self th^ at once, ajxa sent the others down 
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to lie kitchen to 'Wheir spirits. When. “Let ns go, let ns go^’* she “ I 

1 had drawn a chair to the fire, and stirred knew it wouM be tliis way. 1 knew ^ would, 
np the coals with piy fi>ot, I can assure you It is at hand—jnat at hand—I knew it.^ 

I felt very comfortable. I felt more comfort- The Mmor looked quite mystified: indeed, 
able when there wire some “things” brought all alon^^I saw he could not make dnt what 

in and set cm the table. I sat that way for she would be at. However, they went out , 

some hours, until it got quite dark outside— without spying a word more ; aud" I was very 
it anif^t be tlien about six o’clock. I was glad to be left in peace. 

thinking over what kind of a man the late' Well, sir, after that I went about a little_ 

Welbore Craven, Esquire, when the door looking at eveiything, just to stretch my i 

was opened, and the Major came in with a j limbs—always, however, having an eye to i 
haughty-lookiug lady on his arm, all in black. i the late Welbore Craven, Esquire, pursuant to 
“llwve been consulting with Mrs. Craven,”'orders. 1 thought it best to look to tliis ' 
he said, “about this matter, and we am both myself—especially when I saw they were 
agreed that the fuiieralmustgoouto-morrow.” so determined—^and I did not know what , 
“Sir,” I answered, “I can say no more might coma next: so, about eiglit o’clock, 1 
than what I liave said already. 1 showed made all snug for the night; pulling in a big , 
you to-day that it was utterly impossible.” chair before the fire, and snugging myself 
“ Mr. Songster,” said the lady, with a soft, down comfortably, 
gentle voice—how she picked up my name, 1 j I remember sitting that way some two hours I 
can’t say—“ Mr. Songster, since you see wo or so. and I am used myself making out the IJfb ' 
are so much interested in this matter, I am of the late Welbore Craven, Esquire, in the 
sure you will make every exertiou for us. coals. I found his face there,—a quiet, genUe 
Do try, and we shall be so grateful to you.” | face,no doubt—withahigh forehead and a mild 
“ What can I do ? ” I said, at my wits’ j eye. Bless you, I knew how that face lookbd 
end from their persecution; “ I am not at proud Mm. Welbore, as well as if I had 
i hindering the business; but, as I told the lived an age in the house. I’ll swear he ' 

1 Miyur, tliere is nothing ready.” was proud of her, and loved her maybe to ' 

“ Never miud that, Mr. Songster,” says. the day of his death. It’s a queer thing, I 

she; “you will contrive some plan. Do j that making out faces in the fire ! 
plesise, and wo shall never forget it to you.” I I found myself thirsty by this time, and ! 
j I saw she was trying to come round me— | began to think very hard how I should get | 
I pale lady with soft voice—so 1 said bluffly; ' at some drink, if it was only plain water. 

1 “It’s no use talking: you can’t make a silk My friend the butler w-is aal^p in bed, I 
^ pui-se out of a sow’s car: it never was, and it and had most likely put his port to bed I 

^ never will bo done ; take my advice, and too. I had no chance m that quarter; and, 

wail, and do it decently, and don't shame the was giving myself up for tlie night to the 

family bi-lbre the neighLoiirs.’’ torments of a dry tliroat, when I suddenly 

I heard the Major whispering to her that thought of the traps and pigeon-holes round 

there was sense in what I said, and that they the room. 1 was soon on a chair, rum- i 

had better wait; but, she turned rounik on maging right and left ; and I iKirtly you 

him with such a wicked look—ah ! The la»c never came across such queer little placek in 

Welbore Craven Esquire must have had a your life. Such little hall-doors, and doors 

wearv life of it with her! inside them again, and drawers and catches, 

“Will you lot yourself be put off with this you never saw. Such a sight of bottles, too, 
fellow’s poor excuses ? Wliat is he at I inside ; but none of the sort I wanted. 
:Make him speak. 1 won’t be trifled with ! There were plenty of long-necked French" 

1 tell you,” she said, turning ou me, her eyes men—champagne and the like—all empty ' 
like burning coals, “I tell you ii shall go ou though. There were bottles of olive-oil and 
to-morrow. I say it! ” fish-sauce, and medicine; but if I was in , 

I am used to be spoken civilly to, and the | the Sandy Desert, I could not faring myself i 

word fellow stuck in my throat, so I stood to moisten my clay with olive-oil or fish- ! 

up to her at once: sauce. So I rummaged on, just for the ' 

“ Hladam, so long as I do my duty by my curiosity of the thing. ^ 

principal, 1 simll take no heed of bad wordis I was dragging a long time at what looked I 
from any lady breathing. He has his instruc- like a press-door, more out of obstinacy than i 
tioiis from another, as 1 have mine from him; anything else, when the bottom came oat in 
tliat other being young Mr. Craven, who has my hand, and, strange enough, a little i 
every right to speak here, audio direct here.” pigeon-hole opened a mile awav over my 
I hail kept this shot for the Lsst, in case I head—just near the ccUing. Here was a i 
should be driven to the wall. It told well start! I set chaiis upon each other and 
You never 8.iw people so shut up in your life, climbed up. I found no end of little drawers | 
“ Ho is in France,” said the Major. all round—in rows, just like a medicine-chest. ' 

“No, sir, he is not. I saw him last night In some there were locks of hair tied with ' 
• m^lf. ^ ~ thread, and letters done up with blue t 

Ha was trypig to keep up Mis. Cra^u, ribbons—love-scribbles, you may be sure • | 

who was quite scored and wandering. but in fbe Ctst one of *11, just at the bott jui, 










I istnie ■Q{>on a prc^^Miized flat bottle, with»mR»t be b«|f(M:0,4«o»ooi^eB..;,j;^ aidme 
alongglaw Htopfper.^ in tiiiaj you onlf.cai>^ve,Hie»’’ „' , , 

"Wlien^arBAkoe that way, with nothing “Save you!” I said. TSTbat njoan ? 

yotifget »g£«at-wish to know the ins I don’t know what it waa,,but It^eoJar^. to 
and oats of everything. 1 brought down you, sir, it ail flashed upon me at aim* - t 
the flat bottde to tfae light, and found it was saw the whole thing in a miautet and all her 
all over gilding, and very handsomely cut,— odd ways since I entered the house iame 


scented things ; so I got the stopper out, and by way of defying her, 1 just turned rouqd 
smeilmg it. But of all the queer aud looked up at the open pii'eon-hole.' 
scents ih this wm-ld, yon never met one like Her black eyes followed mme like a flash 
that. I declare it turned me sick all Vjf a of lightning. 

moment. Well, air, I sat down again before “ Ah! ” she cried with a dreadful scream. 


strong waters, suppose it be ^ysio ? There ’ Give it up, give it up! ” 
can be no harm in trying, I thought, and i “ Give up what 1 ” I said, 
lidd Just one drop on my tongue. It didn’t | “ The bottle you have stolen! Give it me 

taste bad at first^ only sourish ; but, after a. quick ! A vile plot to crush u poor woman, 
minute or so, it gave me a sort of a shooting Give it up, or I will kill you ! ” 
feel in the back of the neck, and down along Bhe made a rush at me, Init I stepped 

the back-bone, just like the stinging of quickly round l>ehitid the table, 
nettles. It went away in a few minutes ; but, “ Ha, ha,” said I, “that won’t do; it’s all 
wMleitlastedjitwas the strangest feelingl ever, safe here,”—touching my coat-pocket, 
felt! “You’i'e not wholesome,” I said, as I laid j “ Give it me, give it me!” she kept shriek- 
down the gilt bottle, “not wholesome at all.” i ing over aud over again ; and then she tore 
It was an odd thing, you’ll admit. And why her hair, and beat on the table witli her 
was it hid away among the love-letters 1 unfortunate lingers, as if she would break it 
Just then, I thought of the pigeon-hole; through. I suppose she stayed there near 
which it wouldn’t do to leave open. It an hour, raging round the room, and going 
would look as if I had been spying about, j over tho same thing, Give it me! ” At 
■ So I got •upon the cliairs .again, to shut it. i last she went a^vay. 
jl^it it wouldn’t shut, sir, not a bit of it. The j I never passed such a time as that, hefui'e 

Ihct w»% the little door had gone clean back I or since. 1 never shall forget what 1 went 
into Oi© wall, out of hand altogether ; and if | through with that terrible woman. All that 
I had tried for a month I conldn't have got; night she was coming in aud out, begging 
at it ’iTben I saw that, I came down again, > aud imploring of me to save (her. She came 
and went over to my chair. I knew’, in the back,—well 1 suppose twenty times. Once 
confusion it would never be noticed—at lea.st • .shn went down on lier knees to me, and 
not until I was out of the house. So 1 1 J' was very near giving w-ay to her, for 
turned round to the fire, and felt veiy much • she was a tine creature, and it went against 
inclined for a doze ; for, you see, we had i me to see her on the ground there breaking 
come all the night before without sleeping,' lier lieart. Another time she brought in a 
;i:id I was very tired. 1 was going otf; box oflwrdiamonds,aud wanted toforceth«a 
lightly, when I heard the door open behind, into my hands ; but I always thought of the 
rae, and 1 .saw Mrs. Craven coming in with late Welboi-o Graven, Esquire, lying in the 
a,lamp in her h.and. I never got sucha start.; next room, and that heljjed me to witlistan 1 
She looked so like a ghost, with her long all her tears and her diamonds and her gold, 
white anu^ and lier pale lace, and her fine —fop she brought that out, too, in plenty, 
hair all down on her hack.' She reminded me Beshles, I had a sort of pride in not letting 
of one of those stage women that come on' myself l>e got over by that wicked woman, 
in the play, stepping on their toes, and going ( Well, sir, the daylight began to break at 
to murder their own fathers or husbands. I last, and then she went away for good, raging 
“ I want to speak to you,” savs she in a .and cursing as it seemed to me. I knew she 
husky kind of voice. “Yousaidto-ilay you saw! would not come back again because of the 
Mr. Graven. Tell me about that. What did he. light, and the servants beginniogto be i^out. 
sa^^ Is he coming here? Speak—be quidc.” i So I gathered myself up in the chair—being 
Jllpes, madam,” I said, “ I saw Mr. Craven, pierced through with the cold—^and stayed 
iia TO^srtJ, and he said that he would be here' that way till morning, 
tjw^irow night.” j When it was broad d.ay, I found myself. 

i^She twisted up her white fingers together 1 with the cold ashes before me,, and felt 
this. I heard her speaking to herself:' very wretched and uncomfortably; for you 
knew it. I knew it. They would destroy ^ see, this was the second night I bad ,gmio • 
';iae if they could! Look nere,” she said, without any sleep. Just as I was thinking of 
'^atill clutdung her lemg delicate %ngers, “ It going down to get something to warm me up, 
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thfl Major oome in, as sirhite as a sheei^ with neighbours, ao one, 1 believe, erer,fOjt to hear 
two Ted spots under his eyes, and stooping how it really happened. 1 heard a kuig tune 
more than ever. I knew what he came for; after that^ as she died somewhere in firance. 
but Z was not gtdng to be got over by him. Well, sir, it was a queer thing to happen, to 

He tried to reason with me as he called it; a man, wa|ra’t it 1 . ^ 

his white gentlemanlike hands shaking and nT « »n . ■ i. ' . ti .; : : x-?— t , • , 11 ^ 1 11 1 

trembling all tte time. He said it was a CHIP. 

dreadful thing to bring shame into an ancient -- . 

family like tms. It had given him a great ^ ^ SODEN. 

shock, he said, and had comtf upon him like Thbiw is still time tor a trip to Germany. 

a thunderbolt; and I most say, sir, I have The bright September sun often shines sdl 


always thought the poor geutleman had day long, here where I write, over a glorious 
nothing to do with the business. I really county. Here while I write, I see it rising, 
pitied him having to do with that woman, and it tints with rosy hue one of the fairest 
But I told him plainly that when young landscape in the world. Far to the south the 
]dr. Craven arrived he should hear every* horizon is marked by the beautifui lines of 
thing; hut, until he came, I could and should the mouutuns of the Odenwald, with its 
do uotliing. So he went away as be came. woody Melibdcua, having its base veiled by 
Ten minutes after I heard a sound of a light cloud that covers Darmstadt. Here 
wheels on the gravel; and, running over to the and there one catches the gleam of a rw of 
window, saw a chaise all covei’od with dust 1 ligl’t upon the river Main. Straight beiore 
coming hard up the avenue, i suspect od' me is the little town of Huchst; and all over 
who was inside, .md ran down to the door to I the plain, glowing in mellow tints, axe innn- 
lueet them. Young Mr. Craven jumped out' merable Iruit-lrees, from among which peep 
first, then came Paw ler, and after him a quiet, the spires and houses of many villages, among 


looking gentleman in black 


“Mis."Craven here ? ” says the young man wJiich a thin, blue mist of smoke is gathering, 

. . •' •/ o tn'U-jf _ 1 __ r _ T .t _ 


going past me. 

“ Wo’rc hei’e sooner than you thought, 
ftongslcr,” says Pawler, noddiug to me. 


%nd Imve done with her. 


tween Soden and Hdchst. The place—^nuw, 


It was all carefully hushed up, and by the railway, half an hour's journey from 
though ^ere was some talk among the i Ji'raiikforb—has not yet been diacovered and 


them, those of the little town of Soden, over 


I'he foreground of the picture, from the win¬ 
dow of my lodging, is made by the hills at the 
base of the Taunus, covered with walnut and 


We all went up-stairs together, and the gen- chesnut-trees, famous all over Gtermauy for 
tlcin.ui in black (who was a London doctor), their abundant produce. Even of the orchard 
went with Mr. Craven straight to the room of fruitagreat part.packedin blotting-paper,will 
the late Welbore Craven, Esqilire, Tiieysaid m due time Jind its way to chilly England, 
hew as a great professor from the hos]ntais, and I say nothing against JJadeu-Baden, Wie^ 

could find out liowpeople came by theirdeaths. baden, Ilombourg, or Kissingem^ Their 
80 I knew well what they were about in that ‘•ju mgs are gooil, and they who visit them 
room. I staid outside, having ro fiiney for may spenri money and see much of a 
such things, and looked out of the window! certain kind of life. But they who seek 
at the fine park and the great limes. Bless' health oidy, who would see nature, drink the 
me, sur, if 1 didn't see a figure in hlaeik medicinal waters, and inhale li-esh air, should 
stealing along behind the trees! 1 knew hewi be.ir Soden in mind. P^haps there is no 
at the first look, .and I turned round to call other spot in Eui-ope where so many and 
out for some one ; hut I thought the poor vai-ious medicinal wells are to he founci upon 
wretch would have troubles enough ot her so small a territory. Within the space of a 
own without my bringiug more on lier. So square English mile, there are more than 
1 looked out of the window again, to see what fatty; many of them similar, of course, but 
she would do next. When she got to the top among the twenty that have been exunined 
of the hill, beyond the limes. 1 saw her stop chemically some gi-eat difi'erenoos have been 
and wait a little; presently a man caiuo found, Eveij where in the meadows and 
out cautiously and joined her; then they gai dens one sees wells, sometimes covered 
both disappeared behind the trees. vitha stone, sometimes neglected and used 

About an hour after, they came out of the only by the country people, who till pitchers 
room. Mr.Craven very wild and exciteii, and out of them at springs which yield araughts 
the others talking with him and tiyiug to keep more refieshing and agreeable than Seltzer 
liiin nuiot. Where was sho 1 Where wub watcj*. JMobt oi tho wells are cold, but some 
she ? he said. Let him have but vengeance, are w'arui, and there is a search now being 
that was aU lie wanted. But, the quiet gen- made for hot wells, which, no doubt, are to 
tloman from London took him aside mto a ho <liscoverod. 

comer, and spoke to him a long time verj- The merits of Soden as a spa are well 
coollyandsoberiy.audgradually Mr. Ciaveu known to the Frankfort people, who send 
became steadier and listened to him; and, as hither every year their wives and children. 
1 made it out, they agreed lhat as slie was The Frankfoii, capitalists alone are to bo 
cone, it was best to let her so her own way, thanked for the existence of a railway be- 

^ .as _ 1.-. _fXt. t- __ 4 Uf 
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invaded by 4h,e Eogli^ j it ip bwt very re¬ 
cently i^ftt itp^ own ^neigbbonre have so fur 
advpneed ita di^ty as to provide it with a 
{ramp-rooiu and gardens, at ^e same Ume 
entdoaing and adorning its chief wMla The 
Bttle qsa. uroteoted from the north winds by 
tbe last hills of the Taunus, and favoureil 
With a olunate frequently compared to that 
of Nice, bas been visited this season by about 
three thousand persona, among whom it is 
considered by the neighbonra fortunate that 
there were few English. It is not because 
1 am ungrateful to the place, that 1 ^have 
troubled myself to commend it to my coun¬ 
trymen. I know well that it will not intei'est 
the loungers whom the Germans do not love. 
It is a quiet haunt for quiet people innocent 
of dissipation. It is unprovided witli a 
gaming table, and must needs be visited by 
those who seek only for wholesome recreation, 
and who can feei themselves to be in good 
society among the works of God. Great 
peoiile who come hither arrive without their 
state. The Duchess of Orleans has spent 
here many months, and means to come again. 

Ignorant of medicine, I can recoi-d only the 
po]mlar impression of the most important 
uses of the Soueu climate and its wstei-s. All 
agree that Sodeu is au admirable spa for 
anyone who suffers from diseases of tbe chest. 
Persons even in the last stage of cousump- 
tion have here, it is said, fouud relief; and 
the welis (which are not named but num¬ 
bered) differing in strength, those having the 
first numbere will not disagree with the 
unpractised stomach. Many disordered sto¬ 
machs are invigorated heie. and many a 
weak finme has acquired strength. Women 
and children are much Lenehted by the 
waters, oud by tbe fresh mountain air. The 
number of tbe springs, as I have saul, leads 
to the neglect of iu»tiy that are very valuable. 
Thus there is, near the village of Neueiihain, 
situated on a hill that looks down uiiou 
Sodcn, a chalybeate spring (Stabl bruuiien) 
used almost solely by the peasants, who well 
unden,tand its tome power. 1 should say 
that Soden was the very place fur pereous 
convalescent after serious disease. 

The neighbourhood of Soden abounds in spots 
long famouB for their beauty,—>Konigsteiii, 
Falkenstmu, Eppstein, tbe ijorsbach valley, 
I^ouenthal, aud Kronenberg, &c. Excur¬ 
sions of another character are to be made 
easily to Vraukfoit, Mayence, and Wiesbaden, 
placre very quickly reached by rail Prome¬ 
nades, one might say, are beiorc every door, 
and almost every house is surrounded by its 
^^ady garden and its oi chard. 

The accommodations of the place are of a 
kind ks content reasonable people. Eveiy 
ne^edlm comfort is provided in the Kurbans, 
Uj^ in several good hotels, as well as in 
^^vate houses. Ordinaries are open to the 
‘"visitors at charges varying from eight ]ience 
to two shillings, and at breakfast, tbougti the 
bread is not agreeable, the cficom is of a 


r lity atmoat unknown m British totnun 
numy heuau baths am to be liad,'for 
which tbe usual eliazge is a shiUitig. 

A lady is in the plaes who has lived in 
England, speaks both Frsneli and ’^glish, 
understanas English wanta and who can let 
lodgings to the English vmtor. As is 
alone in this respect, I do no person imostice, 
and may save trouble to some reader if I. 
sin so far ogaibst etiquette as to make 
public her name—Miss Winckler. There are 
live or six private medicinal springs in her 
garden, and a bath is establish^ in her 
liouse, which is also in immediate proximity 
to the chief spring. Her prices, which de¬ 
pend upon the time of yeai*, are fixed &r every 
mouth in the season, and the utmost ever di'- 
mauded by her fur a single room is sixteen 
shillings or seventeen shiliiiigs a week. 

This season it has Imppened that no bed 
was to be had in Soden, aud many visitors 
have lodged at llOcbst or Frankfor^ waiting 
till aparlmeuts were vacated. Others, whom 
I think wise, take up tbeii* abodes at Neueii¬ 
hain, and in some other parts of the sur^ 
rounding district. By so doing, they may 
perhaps get fresher air and finer views, while 
they are living at small cost among the kind¬ 
liest of people. One thing 1 may as well 
add, that they do not live among a servile 
race. The Gennan peasant has a truer sense 
of Ills own place in creation than the British 
cottager; and this is more especially the 
cose when he abides near the mountains. 
You lujiy lodge wherever they will have you 
iu the country about iSwleii and receive care¬ 
ful atteudaiice, be provided with clean roonm 
aud ail tilings that the resources of the laud- 
j lord or landlady, helped by your money, are 
I able to supply. However it may be years 
koLice, now ic may be safely said, tliat you wilk 
'.iowbere find yourself the victim of extor¬ 
tion ; but at the same time I must add, that 
you will find nowhere anyone disposed to be 
a victim to that^ort of moral extortion iu 
which English lodgers are not quite uu- 
practised. 


LOVE OF BEAUTY. 

If one leaf fall from tbo o'oriianging tree, 
tVhoae complete form ia echoed in the lake. 

Unto its kindred image it will flee. 

Among the myriad making no miitake, 

Aud by such instinct, which cannot be wiong. 

Do we find souls that will reficct our own. 

As once I found one face, amid a throng, 

Which still my memory bean, as it were larved 
on stone. 

lake the combined liglit of many stars, 

In her woio many beauties blent in one. 

And her soul, as a captive through his bars, 

Looked through her face, like a beelaudod sun. 
Yet beamed with love all kindred liearts to win, 
Abd, in her movements, graces never taught, 
Bevealod the beauty o> that sodl within, • ' 

And flowed hke poet’s woids, expicssing beaniy'n 
thnofltt. 
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Slw dMWw IM bitt on* aUtkeH taiiiiy ^rM, 

• Iik« wtnnier li|httiing fteia tb* brW of Kight ! 
Fiuhing upon tin tnt^^o ooontonaino; 

Only a Btnnger’t gfamce* but full of light; 

She Hung it fiwoly, M lb« langhiog biook 

Flingt it» oprajr on the |p«tefnl fiowera that twine 
Their erms tomwl iti green banks, and, in that look. 
Some prdcieus sunlight flashed firom her soul into 
mine. 

I tbovigbt that, of tlie gallanU standing by. 

Who ministered to her moat hunt desire. 

There was not one who loved her more than I, 

Or in whose breast her glance would kindle iiie 
Mote glowing than in mine: yot they could stand 
Around her foim, and laugh with iiieriy glee; 

Whilst I might never touch that sniflvy hand, 

Ifor hear that gentle voice but once addressed to 
me. 

Of me the world may say, “ His mind is weak ; 

Ho wastes his love on one he will not know, 

And stands apart, and never d.irev to speak. 

And then in verses vents his idle woe.' 

I tell you that to liopo to write a lino 

Which might exalt to love ono breast beside. 

Or gain one thought from nobler heart than mine, 
Wero more than it I wooed, and won hci for a 
biide. 

And not for her alone am I content 
Witli earnest seal to set myself apart, 

Foi love’s requital, ere my youth be spent, 

Subduing ail the longings ot uiy hcait; 

Out fur all beauty wliicb lias won my love, 

For some who only think of me with scorn. 

And some who now are angel-forms above, 

I choose this lonely path the woild may deem 
forlorn. 

Content unknown to love a noble band 

Of radiant forms, scattered I know not wheie. 

Who still, by night, illiimo sleep’s shadowy land 
With glances full ol light tliiough golden haii; 

And, like the spider, who demands no leave 
In palace chambers its fine not to frame, 

The web of my aflections thus to weave 

About some gentle hcaits who never knew my' 
name. 

ROYAL TREASURES. 

The word Treasury bad, during the Middle 
Ages, a verv different significance from that 
which it convey s at present. The place was 
not then, as now, a mere ofiice for the trans¬ 
action of business, but one of actual deposit 
for the most precious objects belonging to 
royalty. Whatever coined money the 
monarch possessed was, of course, bestowed 
in safety there ; but it also contained his 
regal ornaments, his wardi'ube, the jewels 
with which he decked his person, the rich 
tapestry that adorned his palaces, the vessels 
of gold and silver that glittered at his ban- 
qttets,—eveiythiog, in short, that had a real, 
tangible value. Being without public secu¬ 
rities, wherein to invest the wealth of the 
State (or, we had better say, his own), the 
Sovereign laid out all the money not wanted 
for war or pleasure, in the ciMtliest things 
that could bo found, as much beesnse sn^ 
purchases were his best mode of iamtment, 


as betaufte lie liked to have ih^ them¬ 
selves. Nothing came amiss in ^hes^ ikiyal 
collections, there being scarcely an artfcle m 
theta thak apatt from the &shion in which Ri 
was desired, or the uses to which it was 
destined, was not of some intriiisic value,—a 
value upon whidi, in case of necessity, money 
might be immediately raised. 

Although defiment, for its extent, in one 
important feature, and not comparable for 
the magnificence of its jewels and plate to 
the tjeasures contained in the Green Vault 
of the royal palace at Dresden, or in the 
imperial jewel-office (Schatz-kammer) at 
Vienna, few public collections give so com¬ 
plete an idea of what constituted the wealth 
of a royal trcasuiy os the cabinets in the 
galleries of the Louvre at Paris; those cabi¬ 
nets which are, for the most part, padsed over 
with little more than the cursory glance 
that people in general bestow upon a shop 
full of bric-fi-brac ; yet there is a great dcM 
at once curious and interesting to be learnt 
from them, and by the aid of a very useful 
work published in Paris about three years 
since, by M. de Laborde, the Keeper of the 
Middle Age collections in the great French 
museum (Notice des Emanx, Bijoux, et Objeta 
divers, exposiis dans Ics galeries du Musfie 
du Tiouvre), we may acqture, even without a 
visit, a very good notion of their contents. 

The deficiency to which I have alluded, 
consists in the absence of any latge quantity 
of the enamelled work and jewellery for 
which the Paris goldsmiilis of the tbirteeuth 
iind fourteenth centinies were coIebMted. 
The greater part of their elaborate handi¬ 
work has disapjieared in the crucible, and, 
with the exception of a small number of rare 
objects, the Louvre collection may be said to 
consist only—but then in a most ^beautifol 
and complete manner—of ornaments not an¬ 
terior to the sixteenth centur}'. Wanting 
the identical objects which gave so mtum 
character to the luxury of the most artistical 
period of the Aliddle Ages, M. de Laborde 
consoles himself by rejiroducing the Inven¬ 
tory of the jewels of l^uis of Prance, Duke 
of Anjou, which was drawn up by the hand 
of that prince about the year thirteen hun¬ 
dred and sixty-six, and enumerates nearly a 
t lousand different articles, in gold, silver, 
aud enamel,—diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, 
rubies, ciystals, iasliibned and set in every 
v-nriety of form, and,of almost inappreciable 
value. A greivt deal of plunder must have 
fallen in the way of Tjouis of Anjou, beysidea 
the goods and chattels which he legitimately 
acquired, during a career which did not 
extend beyond five and forty years; but, with 
opportunity a prince ‘‘that way inclined” 
could do much, and there are some pomts about 
his oborocter which lead one to oelleve that 
he was not an over scrupulous person. 

The Duke of Anjon whs the second son of 
John the Go^, King of France, by Bonne of 
Lax»inbourg,*the daughter of tbat brave,blind 
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KIbc «f Sobaaiia trbo •mm killed at the 
hamm ef Crec^: ktc hwse, for aare gaidaaoe 
into ib« thickest of the fva.j, being attached 
to the saddles of fieur attendant knights, all 
of whom wore also slain. At fseventeen 
yean of sdm, I^onis diew his sword by his 
father’s aiuoa the fatal fiidd of Poitiers, 
bat he was neither wounded nor taken {wi- 
soner; and, before he was twenty, he exer¬ 
cised the functions of lieutenant of the king 
in the provinces of Anjon, Maine, and Ton- 
nine, at which time it is probable he first 
began the lucrative occupation of a collator. 
!l^t, he was disturbed in that pleasant pur¬ 
suit ; peace being concluded between England 
and Prance in the year thirteen hundred 
aad sixty, one of the conditions of the 
treaty by virtue of which King John was 
released from his captivity in the Favoy 
Palace in the Strand, was the snbstituiion, 
for his own person, of a hostage in that of 
his second son. The title of Duke of Anjou, 
which was conferred upon Louis to reconcile 
him to this enforced surrender, did not make 
amends for the bitterness of exile ; for, after 
enduring his captivity about eighteen months, 
to the ^ame and grief of his honourable 
father he broke his parole aud fled from 
London, avoiding the presence of the kiug, 
and taking refuge in the castle of Gui«e, 
which belonged to him in right of his wife. 
We aU know how nobly King John letumed 
to the prison, where, two years afterwards, 
he died. When that event took place, tlie 
Dauphin, Amon’s elder brother, succeeded to 
the imiNHie of France by the title of Charles 
the Hifth ; and, though he might little esteem 
the probity of Louis, he appreciated in 
his character those qualities of resolution 
and capacity for command which were more 
serviceable than honesty in the then dis¬ 
turbed state of the kingdom. In consequence 
of Hie trust which Charles reposed iu him, 
tlie Duke of Anjou successively governed iu 
Brittan}', Languedoc, Guienne, and Danphiny, 
from thirteen hundred aud sixty-four to 
thirteen hundred and eighty ; and those six¬ 
teen years were, without (question, tuined to 
good acoouut. He added Vcnstly to Ins 
epoiis on the death of Charles the Fifth, 
when hq became iiegent of lYance; but 
another ambition, that of attempting the 
conquest of Naples, of which he died king, 
cauB^ the dispersion of a great part of his 
treasures. not Louis of Anjou paid the 
debt to time and mortal custom before the 
usually allotted period, be might have lived 
to enlarge, as king, the enormous accumula¬ 
tions ot the Prince ^of France ; but, a fever 
cut him short in the castle of Lriceglia, near 
Bari, in Apulia, and all ot his wealth that 
zamainB is the description of it. 

It is not my intention to ofler a resam6 of 
this remm-kable inventory, for that alone 
would more than fill a number of Household 
Walds ; but what I propose is, to dip into it 
st xandom, extracting here aild there the 


aeeount of eome jewel of prio% and then 
giving on exphuostuin of Us-aoet ranorhabto 
attributes. 

I will be^n with on image of Saint Michael, 
of silver gilt. "He » otnad beneath his 
mantie, and stands wiHi both feet upon a 
aeipent” (the Wiriced Oae),"whirii serp«it 
has its two wings enamelled azure within 
and without^ and these winga are between ‘ 
the feet and legs of Hie aforesaid Saint 
Michael, who carries in his right hand a long 
cross of white silver, which he thrusts down 
the throat of the aforesaid serpent; and on 
the top of the cross is a small peacock, lur- 
mounted by cross of red enamel; in his 
left hand the aforesaid Saint Michael holds 
a small apple of silver gilt, on which is also 
a little cross; and he stands upon a largo 

E edestal with six comers. And on the flat 
eside the said comers are enamels whereon 
men are represented riding on beasts, and 
the front of the pedestal is enamdled with 
lozenges, some of azure, others of greeu, 
having red borders; and the said pedestal 
rests on six small lions recumbent; and it 
weighs in all, including the wings, which are 
Large, gilt, and chased, seventy-three marks, 
Troj'es weight.” This ornament belonged to 
the prince's private chapel, which was nchly 
storeti with saintly statuettes of gold and 
silver. Here is a smaller one of "Saint John 
I the Baptist on a base (entablement) enamelled 
in azure, with angels playing on divers in- 
btrumeiits, seated on tliree young lions. And 
the said image holds in his left- hand a round 
reliquary of crystal ornamented with a hoop 
of silver gilt. And vrith his right hand 
sliows Ecce Agnus Dei (I-tehold the Iiauib 
of God) ; and weiglis alti^ethcr nine marks 
aud one ounce.'’ 

JTiiese images in precious metal ware of 
i-Hiree kinds ; solid, moving (mouvantes), and 
those which ojiencd (ouvrautes). Tbo two 
Litter sort deserve special mention. Images 
cuilowed with motion were favourite toys— 
lay as well os clerical—during the hluidle 
Ages. The kiventoiy of the jewels of Anne 
ot Brittany, towards the close of that epoch, 
contains “a picture of Hercules with movable 
ejes aud cyehi-ows (les soaroila et youx 
branlons); ’’ and amongst the accounts re¬ 
lating to thp Giiurch of St. Maolou at Itouen 
is a sum entered as payment to Nicolas 
Que-snel, image-maker (ymagmier), for two 
images of moving angels to place upon the 
pinnacles of the organs. Opening iniagoa 
abounded also in the cabinets of royally, and 
amongst ccolcsiastical treasures. A very fine 
one in ivory, belonging to the collection in 
the Louvre, represents the Annunriatimi, 
where the body of the Virgin opens^ and dis¬ 
closes the three personages of the Holy 
Trinity, with Saint Peter and Saint Paul on 
cither side; Hus descripHon of jewel was 
common. Of another kind, in Hw invpntory 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, is a fleur-de-Us of 
wood, emtside, and opming; within is a 
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CruciiixiQa fftmi Our Lady wadSamt person, trere mwpoaed to impi^ lumwlbw 

Anne. I'he inmitor]' of King Charles the virtues; theirmeaey,wlienplac«dmdinifdi«i, 
I'iftb of France m^tionfl a pine-cone which extended to those who came ^ Br»}<ed 
opmted in the middle and displayed the before them. The jewellers, oonseqiKBti^) 
mystery of the Yisitatuiii ot the Three Kings, employed 41 U their ekill in fixing in 
Among the treasures of liouis of Anjou frames and cases, ornamented with pearls 
woe a veesel^litetaily, a small ship (une and precious etoOes. The inventory of Maiy 
navette)-*for holding incense; on the cover, Stuart describes an Agnus Dei, set in rich 
or deck, of whidh were two emeralds, trefoil* crystal and gold, with a small golden • 
shaped, and inside the cover were small and another, in silver, belonging to Charles 
animals and trees enamelled, andwitliinthe the Sixth of France, was richly enamelled 
veesel a spoon of white silver. These navettes with figures and garnished with twenty-nine 
were also used for spices and other condi- pearls# 

ments. Many of the opening images were In the .inventory of Louis of Anjou are 
remarkable for ingenuity of construction; many pictures (tableaux),but these must not 
but the great characteristic of tho.se which be literally accepted as paintings. It rarely 
were made of the precious metals was their happened that even the pictures which we 
GUO] muus value. Here is the description of consider such, were without some adventi- * 
a splendid jewel of this kind which was pre- tious ornamentation; but the greater cumber 
sonted by that sbc-wolf, Isabeau de llavidre, of what were called pictures consisted on¬ 
to her poor mad husband, Charles the Sivth tirely of solid materials, into which gold, 
of France, as a new-year’s gilt, ii' fourteen silver, and precious stones entered very ' 
linudred and four. “An image of f)urLady largely. The following may be taken ae a , 
seated in a garden of trellis-work, holding the specimen : “ A picture of silver-gilt, sown 
'1 infant'Jesus. The former figure is of white iuside (sem6 par dedenz) with large and 
I enamel aud the latter of bright red. A clasp small emeralds, large and small balass I 
1 on the breast of the Virgm is omameuted [rubies, large’hud small cameos (camahienx), 
with six pearls and a balass ruby, ami about I and of small pearls a great quantity. And 
|| ber head is a crown with two rubies, a [ in the middle is a very largo camqo, in which 
I s .pphire, and sixteen pearls, the crown being, appear Our Lady placing Oiir Lord in his 
supported by two angels in white en.miel. j cradle, aud the augels around ; and, beneath, 
The garden is decorated a ith five large bidasa Our Laiiy bathing her Child; and, behind her, ; 
rubies, five sapphires, and thirty-two pearls, Saint ,1 osepli, ae.atcd.and rests the said picture ! 

I and upon a lettern rests a book oruamented on a border (souage), which is sown with emc- 
I with twelve pearls. Three image? of gold— raids, rubies of Alexandria (rubis d’Alisan- ' 
to wit. Saint Catherine, Saint John the JBap- drie), and small pearls. And between the 
tist, and Saint John the Evangelist, are placed sahl border .and the tabernacle, is a capital of 
I below the Virgin, and beneath th»6e again is ' masonry with windows, within which are 
a fisrurc of the king himself, kneeling on a images carved. And weighs in all fourteen 1 
cushion enriched with four pearls and ein- marks six ounces and a halt” ' 

blazoned with the arms of France, lii froi*t Cameos are mentioned .as b< mg inserted in 
of the king, on one sule, is a small pedestal ofrtthis picture ; and amongst the ornaments of 
gold, on w'hich lies his book ot prayers, the middle ages, the cameo, whether seulp- 
behind him is a tigei- (a.typf» of hi.-, queen), tured on shell or agate, held a prominent 
aud on the other side stands an aimed knight place. Contined to the manufacture of,the 
in white and blue enamel, bearing the king’s period, the subjects were really religions, and 
goldeu helmet. Li the lowest part of the represented what were intemlM — H<dy 
ornament is an esqnii-e, in enamel, holding by Families, Annunciations, Crucifixions, and m . 
the brhllc a white enamelled horse, with forth ; but when antiques were enshrined, I 
saddle aud housings of gold, and resting his Jupiter verv often did duty for aaity t-. John, 1 
disengaged hand on a statfi" The weight of and Apollo for Saint Peter. The art which | 
tliis jewel was nearly eighteen marks ot gold, c-eated the cameos was fully appreemted, 
and the framework in which it was set about but, tlie subject, if susceptible of ^plication, 
thirty niarks of silver-gilt. was made to fit the nearest l^nd of the 

In Uie groups, generally speaking, the Church to which it bore resemblance. Thus, 
Agnus Dei wm not merely indicated by the in the inventory of the Duke of Nor- 
attitude of Saint John the Baptist—as in the mandy isac.ameorepresenting Hercules strug- ' 
image mentioned above—^but was presented gling with n lion,—where the pagan deuTi- ' 
iu substance, as an object of which great god was identified with Samson; a nymph 
account was made. It was a circular waxen bathing, passed for Susannah ; Mercury with 
taWet, impressed with tlie sign of the Paschal his Petasus was simply described as “The 
Lamb, and was made, in quantities, at Home, liead of a man wearing a chaplet;” the 
with the remains of the Paschal te})er, which Father of the Gods, with the inscription 
was melted on Holy Saturday, at the same “Zeus,*’ only appeared to bo “A naked 
time tfeat-the new one was blest by the Pope, seated on a cloth, holding an eagle, and is 
These tablets were then distributed tlirougW written a word before him, and is seated in a 
out Christendom, and, when worn on the rim of goldCupid winged, was oalled “A i 
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little angdl (Angelot) qpaite naked ;** a Bae- real intereat 'was aMae)ied->^lies df jidl^eetloa> | 
chante with a tbyrstia, ** A 'woman holding a wd those that were tml; lii^orioaL In the | 

long thins in ner hud ** (one femme qat ineentsory of Piers Gaeestoa^ the Hsroarite of ‘ 

tient nne 'mgae ehoee en sa main) ; and so our Edward the Second, amavs “A en^ of I 

of a thousand others. But, the ct^meos exe- gold, enamelled in blue, whiu Qtieen AlionoTe ' 

cuted at the time left no doubt as to the eub- gare to the King that now is, with her bless- 

jeet represented. In the Testament of Queen ing*’ (odsabdnieeon). A bequest from Queen 

Hoan ^Erreux), an opening picture (tableau Joan of Erreuk to Queen Blariofae of Navarre 

' cldant) is described of silver gilt, in tfae —ebe was called by her countrymen ** Beau- 

middle of which is a cameo of the Annuncia- tiful Wisdom (Belle 6agesse)--eonsUted of 

tion of Our T.ady, strewn with pearls and “ a small diamond which toe King of Nararre, 

proeions stones, and priced at thirty francs, brother of niy lady, gave formerly to me, the 

^e treasury of King Charles the Fifth of same which he always wore on his persotu be- 

Trance coutnined numberless cameos, in- cause it had belonged to their father, whom 

serted in reliquaries, nngs, crueidxes, and God absolve.” And in the will of John of 

other ob]c>cta A purse is mentbned that Gaunt, the father of Henry of lianeaster, is 

htid the cross which the Emperor Con- this entry: “ An ancient clasp of gold (fer- 

atantiue always carried about him in battle, mad d’or del veil mauere), written all over 

It was enclosed in a golden jewel, oma- with the names of God, which my very 

mented 'with a large cameo, on which was honoured lady and mother, the Queen, whom 

carved in relief (enlevS) the image of Our God absolve, gave me, commanding that 1 

Loi'd, eight large Wass rabies, and ten large should preserve it, with her blessing, aud I ' 

pearla Belonging to King Charles the will that he keeps it with the blessing of j 

Sixth of France was “ A small golden pic- God aud mine.” Somewhat less authentic, i 

tare, longish and hollow-shaped (sur fa^on de perhaps, is a gold ring with a sapphdre, of 

ibns de cave), of the size of the hollow of the i which mention is made iti Pier Uaveston’s 
hand, or thereabouts ; in which is a small' inventory, said to have been forged (foiged, i 
image of Our Lady, whose face and hands are | indeed') by the hands of Saint Dnnsten. A | 

of cameo, the Mcly down to the waist certain pair of tongs, which the same B.unt so 

of sepphire ; she holds her naked child,' deftly used, would have made an invaluable 
made of cameo, aud the said picture is en- j relic 1 In thirteen hundred and dfty-iiinc, | 
riehed with thiee balass rubies, three sap- when John of France was prisoner in Eng- | 
pliires, six pearls, and hangs by a hook.” Land, he gave Edward the Third a cup, which 
But, besides religious subjects, portraiture haii descended to him from Saint Louts, out 
and the pursuits of the time weie intro- of which the Litter used to drink, and Ed- ' 
duflod. luus, in the inventory of tlie l)uLe ward gave Iiis captive, in return, the goblet jl 
of Berry (in the year fourteen hundred and he habitually drank from. One of the legacies . 
fifteen),*is “A ring of gold, in which is the of Queen Joan of Evreux to Philip of Valots ' 
free of my lord (the Duke) counterfeited on was a wea]>oii winch Imd belonged to Ixiiiia { 
a cameo;” and "A large square cameo, in the Ninth; the pointed knife which hung | 
which is a man sitting under a tree, holding nt bis side when he was taken prisoner at 
a hawk on his fi->t, and a dog befoie him; Massoy8(Matisovrah). Belies of i^intLoui^ 
with a net spread out, the border of which indeed, were held in the highest estimation 
net is enamelled witli fieurs-de-lis.” fixim his triple claim as warrior, saint, and 

Before 1 quit the subject of cameos, I may king; his caps, ids daggers, his books of , 
observe that there was a description of prayer, were preserved, and bis garments 
painting employed generally in the minia- even to the meanest. The inventory of 
tures of illuminated manuscripts, called Charles the Sixth mentions, for instance, I 
painting in cameo ^inture en camahieu), “The shirt of Saint Louis, of which one 
which consisted in the simple contrast of sleeve is wanting, a jpiece of his cloak, and h 
black emn white ground ; but the use of the a roll of parchment, in which, written with 'i 
term md not obtain till after the nenais- his own hand, are the instructions he sent , 
sance. to his daughter.” The psalter, also, in which jl 

The treasury of Louis of Anjou was not Saint Louis learnt to read, was amongst the j 
without rcliquai’ies. These enaes for relics relics possessed by the Dukes of Burgundy, 
were of all sizes from the largest, in the shape These princes had another relic, the wnu- 
of a church (commonly called a cliasse), to ineness of which may be doubted. “ A large 
the medallion which was worn round the wild-boar’s tusk, said to be one of GarUrsL 
neck; sometimes they assumed the form of the wild-boar of Lorraine.” This aninuii 
busts in silver, of detached limbs covered cuts a conspicuous figure in the Aomance 
with metal, of candles containing the Holy of Gaherin le Lorrain. Something more to 
Innocents, of bones, cryHtak aud pictures, the purpose in the Dijon coQection vratr a 
such as have been described ; aud the con- sword twt had belonged 'to the frmous hero 
tents were always regularly ticketed; I sup- Bertrand du Guesdin (une espdo de guerre 
pose for fear of mistakea Of religions relics qui Alt it Messire Bertrand de G^quiu). ' 
travellers in Catholic countries have seen, There is an entry made In the inventory 
enough, but there were other#to which more I of Amboike of the cltim of another renowned || 
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luught t ** A AWord frUiv w iKm hUt, faA- h hfinr^ set roixpd wit^ pearls, e(Dienl4i^ and 
ioo^ like a key, <(wUad tka awerd of Lan* rubies of Alexandria; the two oaefclea vm 
caiot du lao; it is said to bawe •been made of blue enamel; and a small gold 
by the fairies.” IMica of this sort abounded, formed of Jleure-de-lys, hanging from lt» #aa 
we have them of fdl>kinds: not the least enriched w^h a ^e sapphire. Another of 
interesting, perhaps, of the collection at these expensive girdles was studded wUh 
Amboke, was armour of Joan of Arc eighty^ix golden nails arranged so as to 
(Hamoys de la PuceUe), but whether it be form the letters 1j and J, with a lily between 
rile same that is now shown as hers in the them ; and a Hurd is mentioned in the Boyal 
Museum ot Artillery, in Paris,*! am not able Accounts which served as a hat*band, and 
to say. was made flexible like a cord, with a 

Somewhat akin to these relics of afiection running ornament of roses, leaves and flowers, 
^ were the garters, ringe;, and girdles, which enaraelsed of the proper colours on a dark 
bore inscrinrions, or were otherwise lendered pound. The pendant extremity of these 
attractive. The garter, which, from the habit belts (called “ le mordant”), was often worth 
of constant riding and the form*of the ladies’ almost a king’s ransom. To a girdle^ of Joan 
dresses, was frequently exposed, was often a of Navarre was attached a mordant in which, 
highly deoorried ornament. Thirtj'-six sous were five large sapphires, five rubies, four 
^ of Paris were paid, in the year thirteen hnu- diamonds, and twenty large pearls, and the 
dred and eighty-eight, for "four tissues of fine buckle of the same was encrusted with 
azure silk to make two pairs of garters for precious stones. Mottos and war-cries were 
the Duchess of Orleans, the same I ^ing fur- also figured on the belts of kings and nobles, 
nislied with buckles of silver-gilt.'’ Another There is a payment entered in the royal 
pair for tlie same noble Lady was made of accounts of Charles the Wise, to HeiOnant 
gold enamelled with tears and pansies (es- Duissel, a goldsmith, for having made and 
luaillees h larmes et it pensOes). The reci- forged (tait et forgifi) nine letters of gold 
pient of these rich ornaments was the beau- expressuig “ Esp^nuiceand such devices 
ful Valentine of Milan, who, after the murder wei c frequent. 

' of her husband in the Hue Barbet, adopted It is not to be supposed that the table of a 
—with enough ot tears and sad thoughts— prince like Louis of Anjou, whose taste for 
this melancholy motto : “ No more to me is ornament was so strongly developed, was set 
aught; uotluug to me is all” (plus ne m’eat out with less magnificence than his private 
rien ; rien ne m’est plus). The widowed chapel. The inventory of hts household plate 
princess also took for her device—such was might excite the envy of Hunt and Boskell. 
the custom of the time—the vessel called a What would they say to snch a flask as this? 

“cfaantepleure; ” it was a kind of watering- "A large flask, gilt and enamelled after the 
pot, from whence the water fell drop by following manner. It stands upon a sqtim 
drop, like tears. One of these emblems, made pedestal supportetl by four recumbent liens 
very small, in gold, was given by the Duchess (gisant sur leurs pieds), and above these lions 
to her brother Alof of Cleves, as a socket for are several raised boideis (souages), and at 
the feather of his hat. The finger-rings of tlie base are four azure enamels representing 
the middle ages were as variously ornamented .wild beasts. The body (or round part) of the 
as those'which are worn now-a-days, and ad- msk has on it six enamels, in which men do 
mitted of all kinds of devices. Even the various things (oh ily a hommesqui font pln- 
wredding-riug underwent a metainoriibosis. sieuis choses),sucli as cutting trees and other 
Originally, ns riiny tells us, of iron and acts of laboiu’; and in the middle is an azure 
perfectly plain, it became at a very early enamel, wheie a man on horseback is fight- 
period, amongst C’hrisiiaus, a lich golden iug with a lion, and the said lion stands on 
ornament. In the inventory of the Duke of liis two hind legs, and with his claws seems 
Bciry, already cit«i, a ring is described to tear and wound the horse. The sides of 
" haring a precious stone in it, with which the flask (the flat pait) are adorned with two 
Joseph espoused Our Xiody,” and as late as wreaths of chased foliage which runs from 
the commencement of the seventeenth cen- thu base to the neck, where they are inter- 
tnry, Gabrielte d’J&tr6es possessed the wed- laced; their sides are enamelled, and between 
ding-ring which her lover, Henry the Fourth the enamels is a laiscd and grrined border, 
of France, put on the finger of h'ls first wife, on which are' seen two flyipg serpents with 
Marguerite, " in which was a table diamond.” blue enamelled wings. Ajid the^necks of the 
The gu-dles of persons of rank, of both sexes, siud serpents are rings that hold the cords of 
were generally as rich as they could be the ^k, which are of silk, strewn along 
made, and shone with jewels ami gold. The their * ntire length with green and azure 
belt of Ciiarlemagno was a treasury in itself, enamels, and gdt ornaments in form of the 
the Chronicle of St. Denis telling us that it letter S. And the neck of the said flask ter- 
was six spans in length, besides what hung minates in an enameled pipe, from whence 
below the bmdtle. Queen Joan of Bourbon, falls a small golden chain, the end of which is 
the wife of Charles the Wise, had a golden attaohed to one of the serpents. And this 
girdle, Cie foundation of whioh was of blaok iflask weighs altogether twenty-three marks, 
tissue, and the sarfaoe was oi-nameuted with [six ounces^ sbs ^niezs.” Some pains were 
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taken to monut ^ gobfibt described b^low. oth«< mudler tybw seepente, aim with eaan 
I follow the origiSid as newlj as I can: " A nteUed wings. And the ai^ banap aiul;.aiprer 
ladj, one-ball m ’whose body is that of a is ornamented with a raised fidiage, imd.^oa 
woman, and'the other half that of a wild the 'top is a knob—wsigMng, In all, ei^t 
beast on twd feet, stands oi^ a terrace marks, seven oanoea.” The sekt- is <A.« 
enameled i^re with small trees, stags, and more poetical chwaeter; " A lumi^ oi^ tinrse 
gre^hoanda And from the bosom (giron) of feet, strewed with eimmehrof lards^d. i’oised 
the lady issues the head of An ox, one of foliage, and the knob of the cover gilt and 
whose horns she clasps in her hands ; and in adorned with raised leaves. And round th^ 
;the said head is a spout (biberon), and to the bottom of the hauap, and on the lid, are 
ears of the said head, and at the sides of the enamelled the History of Tristan and Yseut; 
emd lady, beneath her ai-ms, hang small and the hanap is supported by thi'ec dogs, 
ehams with the escocheons of the Archbishop and weighs, alt(^ether, ten mark.s, th^ 
of Rouen and Marigny; and the said lady ounces.” Rut, the costlie^ hanap in the Duke 
wears a mantle cut up at the sides, and'a high: of Anjou’s collection was one that weighed 
hat on her head, both of which are enamelled; upwards of thirty-two marks. On this cup, 
and behind the said lady, on the back of the amidst the most splendid jewels, appeared 
said beast (her other part), is placed a gomet shepherds playing the flute and Saraeen horn 
of crystal mounted on a silver enamelled —shepherdesses ^ spinning while their dogs 
pedestal with scroll and open work, and round gnainl the flocks, rablnts in abundance, groves 
the crystal are four bats, and the lid is boi> j of trees, a lady presenting a ring tjs the lover 
dered with silver, and the knob (fretel) is | who sits beside her, many armed knights, 
made of vine-leaves, from whence issuM a | Saladin on iiorseback attended by Saracens; 
^ three-sided bud, euameiied azure and green. i and, to complete the list, the Emperor Char- 
And the said lady, the pedestal, the goblet, lemagne seated in his chair of state, his 
and the lid, weigh altogether five marks, sword in his right hand, his shield on his left 
seven ounces, and twdve deniers.” arm, and his feet resting on a liou, with 

This must have been au awkward goblet Saiwcen banners around, and on the rim is 
to drink out of, but these extravagant inscribed these sentences: “A loyal life will 
ctips are numerous in the inventories of I lead, for by loyalty a man is honoured. He 
Louis of Anjou. 'We have a gilt monkey who is loyal all his life is hououred without 
on a green tenace, under an oak, wearing \ reproach,” Under various names, such as 
a bishop’s mitre, and extending his paws, godets, gohelets, flascons, boutailles, quai'tcs, 
in the manner of a benediction ; and, coupes, pintes, and pots, these drinkiiig-vcs- 
he, with <di . his attendant devices, is sels were all, more or less, elaborately urna- 
oiOT the framework, as it were, of another i mented. It was the same with the sali^res 
gewei. "We have a cock serving as a i (which must by no means bo confoiiiuled 
vase (aiguidre), the body and tail covered j with modern salt-cellars, however graceful 
with pearls, the neck, wings, and head silver, j the fonu of the latter), the nefs for ships), 
enamelled yellow, green, and azure, and on the mestiers (candlesticks), the chauderons 
his back a fox, which seizes him by the comb, ttureeris), the chauft’ettes (basins), the tnui- 
We have a fountain filled with fish ou a. cbois (trenchers), and the escuelles (plates); 
terrace where grows a lofty tree, iri the midst all that ingenuity could devise or wealth 
of wliich is a flying serpent; and a monkey cre.ate went to the constriction of a sen ico 
sits beneath, fishing with a line and ktsket, of plate in the middle ages. 


having just caught a barbel; while dogs and 
rabbits, children and bntterilies, enamel the 
ground. In short, there was nothing gro¬ 
tesque or incongruous that did not fiud a 


OUR POISONOUS WILD PliOWEBS. 
The notion is so prevalent amongst the 


place in these singular drinking vessels. But poor that free use may be made of the 
the aigui^re, generally speaking, was of very herbs of the field as meduune, the prac- 
elegant^lorm, and the materials of which it tice is also so common among children of 
was composed exceedingly costly. Its at- n»unehing leaves, or roots, or benies, of wihl 
tendant cup, the hanap/ was made of the plmits among which they walk in summer 
richest as well as the poorest substances, time ; that we are very murii obliged to Mr. 
according to the rank of the owner. Ring Johnson, the botanical lecturer at Guy’s 
Charles the Wise drank out of a hanap of Hospital, for having published, for the uso 
jasper set with gold and precious stoues ; the of the general public, a short and siniple 
hanap of the artisan outside his palaim gate account^ the British poisoaoqs plants, with 
Was a wooden cun. One of tho manv nonans a picture of each to stiind instead of a tech- 


hanap of the artisan outside his palaim gate account oi uie jontisu poiaoaoqs plants, wiiu 
Was a wooden cup. One of tho many hanaps a picture of eaoh to stiiiui instead - of a tcch- 

f uis of Anjou is thus described: “ A nical descrif^ion. 

with a cover, on a tripod, sown with Tfa^ are the buttercupe* to begin with, so 
Is, in which are trees and rabbits of caustic that the hands of children gathering 
colours ; and on the pedestal are three them are sometimes inflamed, or even Idis- 
serpents, with azure enamellkl wings, tered. The deep colour of butter was up- 
l yid by means of their tails they support the cribed to the eating of these flowers' by the 
Knap. And between tiieir tails are three cows, wherefore they were called buttpr- 
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OTJJl POISONOUS mLI> ™ WEES. 



flowers and buttwci:ym; bot the cows know and iennal, belong to this 
better than to eat them. The poisonous prin* good to eat, of eonrae ; but, there iueo ot^er 
ciple in butterccqxi.is Tolatile, and disappears plants of the kind which careless people maj^ 
out of the herb ia4ryu)f^ Buttercups, there- mistake for parsley, celery, or parsnip, and 
fere^ are not only harmless when mixed with die of the .blunder. Eemibck-ieayes have 
the grass in making h^, but even help to been eaten mr parsley-leaves, although mtu^ 
make the fodder nuijitive by the brge quan- durker and more glossy. Cows and goats 
tlty of mucilage their stems contain. will not eat hemlock, >but sheep eat it un- 

The wild anemones, which belong also to harmed. It kills man, when taken in a fatal 
the crowfoot tribe, are poisoneus, and so is dose, by its strong action on the nerves, pro¬ 
monkshood, or wolfs-bane, as by this time I ducing insensibility and palsy of the arms 
we liave reason eimugh to know. Every ■ and legs. As a drug, it is most dangerous, 
part of this last-named herb is poisonous,' except«n skilful hands, 
and because its young leaves are like parsley. Then there is fools’ parsley. A child of 
and its old root is like horse-radish, many five ye.irs old has been poisoned. by eating 
have eaten it and died. It ou|ht never to the somewhat bulbous roots of this plant, by 
be planted for the sake of its briglit flowers | mistake for young turnips. She died within 
in the same bed with any sort of kitchen on hour. Somebody put the leaves into 
herbs. [soup instead of parsley. Voroitingp&llowed, 

The stinking hellebore, bear’s foot, or set- with at last lockjaw ; death twenty- 

terwort, the ^een hellebore^ and the black' four hours. ‘The roots of-wftterwj^ock or 
hellebore, or Christmas rose, produce vomit- j cowbane have been oaten by for 

ing, purging, burning pain, convulsions, i parsnips, with death as Abe consequence, 
death. They will tempt nobddy to eat them; But, the most virulent of all the poisons of 
for pleasure, but hellebore is used in the j this sort is the water-dropwort, ^mmon on 
country for worm medicines by many a well-, the banks of the Thames. When not in 
meaning quack; and, says l)r. Taylor, “if j flower it resembles celery, and the roots may 
persons are not alwi^s killed by such worm j be mistaken easily for parsnip-roots. Some 
medicines, it must be a very fortunate cir-1 yeai's ago, a number of convicts were at work 
cuinstauce.” , ; upon the river bank, near 'Woolwich, and 

The effect of poppies is well known. It ] found a quantity of this plant. Seventeen of 
is the large while garden poppy, from the; them ate it. Nine, shortly afterwaids, went 
seed-vessel of which opium is obtained : into convulsions ; one died in five minutes ; 
there is but little opium in the red poppies' another in a quajrter-of-an-hour ; a third in 
of the roadside and the field ; eqough, how- an h^pr; and a fourth a few minutes later, 
ever, to do mischief. The common celandine Wwo otliCrS died in the course of a few days, 
is violently irritant, and it may poison people. The tine-leaved water-dropwort and the 
Uu one occasion, a town servant x-emoved to common dropwort are less poisonous, but 
the country, garnished dishes with ite young not to be eaten without coxisiderable danger, 
curled leaves instead of paisley. j Now we come to the potato family ; even 

It may be thought that we arc safe amon^ the potato itself, when the I’oots ai'e exposed 
legmnes, but we are not. W© may eat beans >0 air and light, developing much of the 
and peas, but we had better avoid eating. uctive principle and little of the starch, may 
labornuiu. The poisonous principle of the , kill and has killed the person eating it. The 
laburnuni, cytisine, is contained in some , leaves and stem, too, ai-e narcotic d.wayB, and 
other leguminous phints. In the laburnum l atill more the berries. But, the tobacco is, of 
it kills easily. Three little girls in llerefosd- ; this family, safer to smoke than eat ; a very 
shire, finding that a high wind had shaken' little of it eaten lias sufiiced to desfroy life, 
down a great many laburnum pods, collected: The deadly nightshade, too, is a fair l^y to 
them in play, and ate the seeds as peas, be shunned; the 
l-hey were of from five to seven Bolhdonna with fel«.painted fruits 

years old. Twojfred tlie same night m con- to destroy, 

vulsious; the third recovered, only after a 1 

lingering illness of some months. There is | A very small number of the dark purple 
much , poison also in laburnum bark. The | nightshade berries, fair to, the eye and sWeet 
seeds of the yellow and of the rough-podded \ to the taste, will kill a child. It is on record 
vetchling may produce headache and sick-! that only hdf a berry has sometimes proved 
ness. ^ ! fatal. The root and leaves are npt less 

The wild flower of the cucuiflber tribe, deadly than the beriies. Ten years ago, some 
common in England, the bryony, is a power- of these nightshade berries were in ignorance 
fol and highly irritant purgative. It is a hawked almut London streets for fr-uit. Two 
quack hero medicine ; its red berries produce persons died in consequence, and othei-s hod 
very ill effects on children who may chance narrow escapes. The bitter-sweet or w6ody 
to eat them. nightshade so abundant in our hedges^ 

- • In the parsley tribe there are some familiar also to be avoided; and the black os garden 
wil;l fl(xwers, very apt to be eaten, and verji nightshade has proved fatal to several. 
bar fr'om eatable. Oarrots and pai'snips, celery Henbane not uncommon in some parts 
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of England, j& waste niKind near towns and 
nlk^ee. The whole herb poisons man, 
though it may be eaten without hurt by 
cattle. It oauses ddirium and stupor, con¬ 
vulsions. even insanitr. Two fatal cases are 
recorded. Even of this herb the roots have 
been eaten in soup for paranips. Br. Houlton 
relates that they were once eaten, by the 
same mistake, for supper ia>a monastery. 
411 who had taken any were affected in the 
night and during the next day. One monk 
got np at midnight and tolled for matins; 
others obeyed the summons; and of those wlio 
Uid 80 some could not read, others repeated 
what bad not been set down in their brevi¬ 
aries. The thorn apple has effects so deadly 
that in 4iuerica it has been called the devil’s 
apple. It is said that thorn apples were 
used to produce the prophetic paiozysms at 
the Delphian shrine. 

In the ffgwort tribe there is no plant so 
dangerous as fox-glove. It is a powerful 
and valuable mediciue to the physician, but 
one of the most perilous of herbs in the hands 
of the ^uack. Its most peculiar effect is that 
wUch It has upon the action of the heart, 
reducing to a wondeiful degree the luimbei 
of its beats. 

Mezereou is very dangerous. Its scarlet 
berries, bright as currants, shining against 
Uvdj green foliage, are apt to ^eiupt a child. 
Four 01 ’ five will produce serious illness, more 
mav kill. Spurge-laurel is not less dangerous. 
A decoction of the root and bark is sometimes 
used, and when used, always with great risk, 
M a worm-medicine. * 

The spui^es have a juice so hot and aci'iJ 
tliat one might suppose they never would be 
eaten by mistake. A boy of six, however, 
ate the petty-spurge and died. A lioy of four¬ 
teen ate, in thoughtless daring of his school¬ 
fellows, several plants of tlie sun-spurge, antj, 
died in three hours in distiessing suffer¬ 
ings. Herb Mercury and wild spinach have 
also had their victims Herb Paris has not 
yet caused fatal poisoning, but symptoms 
caused ill a child by eating a few of the 
lierries as black currants indicate that it bas 
proiierties ilmilar to those of deadly uight- 
aliade. 

Black biyony is sometimes given by quacks 
in powder and decoction. One do.^8 pro- 
<lnces death in the most pabifulform. Wheie- 
ever it grows, chihhen should especially be 
warned against eating its scarlet lierries. 

Daffodils and lilies also swell the list of poi¬ 
sonous wild-flowers. Even the pleasant odour 
of the daffodil and the inrcissu-, causes head¬ 
ache, if it be breathed for any length of time. 
Infants have been dangerouRli affected by the 
mere carrying to the mouth of the flower of 
tk^ daffbdi4 and swallowing some poitious of 
il The narcissus is more dciully than the 
daffodil, and gets its name from the Greek 
word (uark4) for stupor or insensibility. Jt » 
unsafe to eat either jonquils or snowdrops. 
Tbero is some poison, too, .in the wild 


hyiuflnth, and mtteb and deadly poison—«C 4 
sort called veratrio—in th* moado» <i«(liwn. 

A few years ago, a woman picked i ftp in 
Covent Garden Market boom bulbs sa 
meadow-saffron wliieh a berbalist luhd 
thrown away; she took thorn for oni<qia> ato 
them, and died shortly afterwards. 4. man 
swallowed some seMs incautiously, and 
quickly died. The leaves are avoided by hones 
hut oaten by deer and cattle, wbo,8onietime8 in 
the spring, when the juices are most virulent, 
die by them. They seem to become wbolo- 
some when dried m bay. 

Of the arum, which is called also lords and 
ladies, or cuckoo-pint, wbmi it is fresh, all 
parts are dangerous. Tliree children ate some 
of the leaves ; their tongues became swollen, 
sw'allowing was difficult, one died iu twelve 
aud one in seventeen days; the third recovered. 
I'he poison, which is very acrid in the roots, 
may be dissipated by heat. In the Isle of 
Portland, where the arum is abundant, its 
roots steeped in water, baked and powdered, 
are eaten under tlie name of Portland 
sago. 

Of poisoning with yew and yew-berries, 
cases are numerous. Wherever tliere are 
yew hedges in gardens frequented by children, 
tlie berries ouglit to be removed before they 
ripen. There is poison in elder flowers, leaves, 
and roots; even the berries, when eaten as 
they are found npou the tree, may produce ; 
voniiriiig and purging. 

Sorrel owes its agreeable sharpness to i 
oxalic acid iu the biuoxalate of imtash wherein |i 
it abounds. It is good in salad, and a few ' 
loaves ina} be eaten without hurt; but, serious 
illness may result from eating it in quantity. , 

The same is to be said of the kernels of 
bloue-fruils, which are flavoured with Prussic 
qpid. Only a very few are to be eaten with¬ 
out risk. A little girl, aged five, ate a great 
number of the kernels oi sweet cherries. Her 
brother, a few years older, also ate some. 
Next day, the gul was in a stupor, from 
which nothing could ronse her. She died 
about forty Lours after the kernels had been 
eaten. Tlie boy was ill for a month, and 
then recovered. 

now WE liOST OUB MINISTEB. j 

OuK village is on the seacoast, far from the 
mam roads and the towns ; we have a har¬ 
bour for small fishing smacks, and do a smart 
trade iu whiting pout and salmon peel, but 
we cannot, with strict propriety, be termed 
cpmiuerciaL Tliere is uotblng to attraet the 
great worft from their enjoyments and dissi¬ 
pations iu favour of Baniley Combe, except 
its natural loveliness; perliaps our simple 
manners may have their charms for such as 
have been preyed upon for snceessive years 
by lodging-house keejieni of Brighton, who 
have been bitten in the face and eyelids dpwn ! 
at Margate, who have given up tiying to 
persuade thomselves that what they smelt at 
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adtrUnftns. We ite'e at prestat jams in 'a cleft of Batnl^ ctif^ 'ei|^. a 
'ttMattOi^osiKte,' ideanly, sad of good savour, scanty subsisteDca, in a^ltioa to tike 
aad^ere have dene our bea^ “to meet the and the spring vrith vrliich he has. bead’^so 
reqniremestB of tiiat aristocracy long contented, by awakening the slumbanms 
which patronises us, sttmmer after summer, echoes wH% a Bwitzer horn.” This is, id 
more and mdre.” (See the new advertise- reality, the boy who should be minding my 
mentdf our bazaar, where a wheel of fortune pigs m the beech-woo<), but who prefers 4a 
has been recently erected regardless of ex- sit upon a V^ dangerous ledge amongst the 
pease.) We take in at each hotel a second- rocks, practising upon his swine-call, and 
day’s newspaper; we have added to a library, who consumes more beer and bacon when be 
which was b^re considered but little inferior comes home at night, after doing nothing, 
to Ihat of tile British Museum, several than any grown man in the village, after doing 
modem publications ; and I do not desire to a greaVdeal. My gardener tells me that he 
exalt this journal with a sense of its own couM get a shilling a head many a day if I 
merits unduly, when I say tha^ there is an would let him show people over my half acre 
intentiem—ui expressed intention—on the of lawn and shrubbery during the season, 
part of the committee of management to order “ Here,” this is the guide-book again, “ Art 
it monthly upon trial. We are anxious to seems to have been the chief operator in laying 
please everyliody and to offend no one. The out with taste the walks, the flowers, the plan- 
Honourable Bapid (by which name, in an tations”—there are altogether flve-and-forty 
ignoRUice of the terms, althongh in full con- trees, including gooseberry trees. “ There,” 
BciouaiiesB of the blessings, of hereditary' it continues, relerring to my neighbour's (the 
title, we were accustomed to call him), one of | coast-guardsman’s grouuds), for which he does 
' a party of collegians studying here, informed | not care an anchor button, and which he suffers 
us that there was nothing in literature worth i to run to rack and ruin, “ Nature has had the 
reading now except the Mysteries of the I principal manageraent-—the dark,ivy-mantled. 
City, nn illustrated serial not binding itself: rock, tiie overhanging wood, the apoondng' 
to be finiehed in any particular amount of 1 cataract, are the prevailing charactemtlcs.” 
nnrabera, and Imdy ClearsUrch swept out of j There is nothing in Barnley Combe which 
tlie reading-room, and nearly out of Barnley loses in description, I think ; nothing either iu 
Combe as well, because it was offered to her illustration, to judge by the violent engrav- 
as an improving volume. ‘ We liave built ings, prints, and wat^pr-colour sketches of it 
four batbmg-machines—two for ladies, and exhibited iu all the neighbouring towns, stuck 
two for gentiemen—and there is a little gritty against the aides of public couveyanCe& 
coffin iu the possession of the jrastmistress, obtruded upon the heads of uote-paper, ana 
wherein such as desire it can obtain a warm stamped on mugs, and jugs, and work-bc^es, 
salt-water bath. Paths have been cut in ourand fans for presents. We do what we ciia 
hills, and saddled donkeys placed conveniently; to become famous and popular every why. 
at tiie feet of them. Seats are set advan- j Wlien homoeopathy was the rage, our chemist 
tageously fronting the best views—and alpen- j —who is likewise the grocer, and the baket} 
stwks, which the guide-book says are absor and the wine and beer merchant, all in an 
lately indispensable, “the sharp gradients of »iiifinitesimal way—^became a convert to the 
the Barnley Combe foot-roads being iiicxprcs- next-to-nothing remedies at once, still issuing 
sibly trying to tine pedestrian ”—are exposed to the beuighte<l. castor-oil, if they liked it, 
for sale at the barber’s, to the wonder of the by the gallon. When the w’ater-cure got to 
almrigiu&l inh.abitants. We retained a literary! be fashionable, our doctor had pipes laid on 
gentleman (of great provincial reijutation) to his own house from everywhere inune- 
for the purpose of compiling that volume and diately, and would put you, if you prefemd 
of eulogising Barnley Combe therein—and he it, in a couple of wet slieets, just os toon as 
has done it with a vengeance; wh^n 1 read recommend a warming-pan and antlmonial 
about our stupendous heights, gigantic fir wine. Our rector, Mr. England, who “ex¬ 
forests, and spooming cataract, 1 feel—if I pe;ts every man to do his duty,” and disliked 
may be allowed the expression—iiositively much personal clerical exertion, has done his 
Alpine. Like the man who had talked prose very best to procure pleasing curates, and 
all bis life without knowing it, 1 begin to be! has persevered, in spite of many disappoint- 
aware of what a romantic region I have menta—the high, the broad,the low, the slow, 
been hitherto a denizen. The surgeon tells the no-church have all been tried at Barnley 
me he hasshopes of one of the parish children! Combe, and all for different offences have 
having a regular goitre when she grows up, i been found guilty and condemned. 
in which case her fortune and onrs will j of high degree have siviled out of oui* 
indeed be made. How we shall dilate uilon I very pews before the winds of distaste- 
“ the population (alas!) paying the usual i ful doctrine. Officers of state have gone to 
penalty for the enermous altitude at which sleep, as though tliey were not taking a 
the^ live, and for the gigantic character of holiday from their respective duties; and the 
their ipagnificent scenes 1” There is “ A rector bimseif had once to listeu to a denun- 
picturesque reeluse,” the guide-book says,* ci^ory harangue,, of w^hich he, the iucum- 
“wlio hating miiede Ms soUtaxy abode for bent, was tlfo unmistakable object, and 
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vbich extended eonsiderablj beyond bis 
mnuil dinner-hoar. 

At last Bamley Combe was blest with'a 
fitting minister in the HeT. Peony Flush. In 
the season, and out of the sesson^also, he was 
equally eajmest and efficient; and was not 
only patrmiised by the aristoci'aoy, but beloved 
by the poor. Although he was my dear and 
intimate ^end indeed, it is not tlirough the 
prejudice of fi iendship that 1 assert he wns the 
teiend of us .all. His figure was tall and thin 
to attenuity ; he was nearly bald, with a com¬ 
plexion like a girl's, and an expi’essiob like a 
saint’s; as disp<issionate, .as moml, as noble, 
as simply religious a being as ever w.alked 
this world of sin and vanity. 1 think ho 
understood, sympathised with, p.TJIiated, 
pitiai, rebuked, such as were the conti*ary, in 
a manner that the most universal and chari- 
I table Chr'stianity could alone inspire. His 
' simplicity was a real nobility; and, from 
I never having mixed with the world (s.ave 
1 in a peculiarly secluded university life), 
he was quite untainted •« ith that false and 
j degrading respect that is so geucr.slly paid to 
“position,” without regard to wisdom or to 
virtue. Briton as he was, .and yet exemjit 
from the national foible, it is i.ot to b« sup¬ 
posed tliat he had no weakness; he w .as 
j the shyest—^the moat painfully modest—man 
I ever knew ; and he oftentimes sufiV reil 
, in consequence most lyuelly. He was tin' 
I man who went most out of his wav to avoid 
I hurting people’s feelings, and foi the a ike ot 
i delicacy; and, as nsnally happens, he w.aa 
I treading upon people's mental toe.-, continu- 
•Osly. When he tiist came among us, and 
j was furnishing his eottag", and gettingintio- 
dueed to his future pariohioners, 1 remember 
calling with him (on our way to the inaiket- 
) town) upon a farmer who had a r*lui)-foot. It 
was not long befoie poor Flu»h, wiio w.as m>^ 
aware of this, and w.as \eiy near sights I, 

I observed with .a s-idle, th.a* oer host seeiii’u 
to take excellent care to keep hiniself out o' 
i the dirt among the kin< a. “ At hat .a senaiblf 
boot tb it is of voiiis, Mr. Lajinaii; why, it’s 
treble soled'” And, befoie he hail reco¬ 
vered liini'-elf from the flame of Viludies 
into w 'ich he burst upon the discovery oi 
this nin.tiake, he informed Mrs. Layman and 
( her four dnuglitirs, that the objec*- of our 
expedition iiuo toe town was to jirocuie 
him (Peony llu-n) “a pair of comtortable 
drawers,” meaning thereby a chest, I siiiqi ise, 
but sending the whole company into shrieks 
of laughter, and <-ufruiitig himself from top to 
toe with a beautiful rose colour. These sort 
of things, he coufeS'‘ed to me, amioyeil him 
for mouths afterwards, oppussiug him like 
ain a; an<l I could not forbear remarking, 
^Wny, Flush, how will you tv«r have the 
POA to prop<»o to the fiifuro Mrs, P. P.}” 
He rose-coloured in siich a manner at this, 
(}' thab I said, “ Come, Peony, tell us all about 
r it at once, do,” which accordingly, after a 
pressing, he did. * 


“ I was indeed,” he began, “ onee engaM^ 
to be married 1 believe, (how I went SO mr 
as that is a marvel to me still), bot'aa inoi- 
dent of so frightful a charaetor took place ed 
to put the matter entirely out of the question. 

I was a young undergraduate, spending the 
summer with a reading party at the Irish 
lakes, when I met with—^wtb Lucy, and 
in short, to be accepted. She was rcsidiug , 
with her mother, in the Same hotel in Ktl- I 
larney as ouraelves, and we all met every J 
day. We ‘boated on the lake together, and |i 
f’shed, and s.ang, and road. We landed on . 
the wooded islands in the sofif summer even- I 
ings, to take />ur tea in gipsey fashion, and to j 
sketch; but she and 1 mostly whispered— | 

not about love at all, as I rememlier, but of i 
the weather and the rubric ; only it seemed I 
so sweet to sink our voices and speak low aud 
soft. Once, in a p.arty over the moors, while 
I was leading her iwiny over some boggy i| 
ground, I caught her hand by mistake instead 
of her bridle, and she did not snatch it away, j 
Tt was the heyday and the prime of ray life, r 
my fi lend, and that youth ot the spirit which I 
no power can ever more renew. I ku‘*w 
what she felt, and what would please her, as 
soon .as the feeling and the wash themselves 
wore liori). Our thought—my thought at 
li‘ast, ‘leapt out to wed with thought, ere 
thought could wed itself with speech.’ .‘<he | 

took a fancy to a huge m.ostiff «log belonging 
to a fislierman ; and J bought it for her at , 
once, although it was terribly savage, and, 
(except for Ijucv's likmg it) not either good 
or beautiful. Its ii.»nu*, also—the only one it 
would answer to, and sometimes it would not 
to that—w'as Towser, not a name for a Lidi’s ' 

jiet at all. .and scarcely for a gentlennu's. i 
'I'hcic was a littlo secluded field, hedged in 
liv a copf'iee, which sloped into the lake, 
about aniile from t'ae hotel; aud there Lney 
agreed (for the first time) to meet me alone. i 
1 was to be there, before breakfast, at eieiit 
o’clock in the morning, and yon may be sure 
I was there at six—with Tow'.er. f’erhaps , 
Iwvas never happier than at that particular 
time. The universal nature seeraed in li.ir- 
moiiy with my blissful feelings. The sun 1 
hiione ont bright aud clear, so that the fiesh I 
moiaiing breezes could scarcely cool the ple.a- > 
8.ant throbbing of iny blood *; but the bloo | 
rip}>ling waves of the lake looked irrepressi- ^ 
bly tempting, aud I could not resist a swim. 

J list a plunge aud out .again, tbotight I; for 
though [ had such plenty of time to sjMire, I 
determined to lie dressed aud ready for the 
interview an hour at least before the ap* I 
pointed time, l^ncy might, like myself, be a , 
little earlier; and at all events, with such i 
an awful consequence in posrible appre¬ 
hension, I would mu the shadow of a r'isk. 
‘Mind my clothes, mind them,’ said 1 
to Towser (who took hi« seat thereon, at onoe^ 
sagaciously enough), for 1 bad heard, of sncli 
things as clothes being stolen fitim nncemsci- 
ous dippers before them, wfith results notto be 
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} of; .^d in I vent. I remember the 

<rf tHalr ^th even to this diy, the 
, gl()tlr, fhe.fre^hneiiai^ the limarious eoftness of 
eijph pM^imilar weve,. jutct^ as the last view 
'^vwoh hie eyes rested'<m is painted on the 
memoir of one who has been stricken blind, 
or the last heard melody is treasured in that 
of a man stunned deaf by a fall; it was my 
last perfect pleasure, and succeeded by a 
shook that I shall never, I thiijjc, quite get 
over. When 1 had bathed os long as 1 
jqdged to be prudent, I landed and advanced 
towards the spot where my garments, and 
Towsor lay; as I did so, every individual 
hair upon his back seemed to bristle with 
fury, his eyes kindled coals of fiib ; he g.ave 
me notice by a low determined growl that he 
would spring on me and tear me into frag¬ 
ments if I approached nearer; it was erident 
that he did nob recognise nSe, in the least, 
without my clothes. ‘ Tow, Tow, Tow, Tow, 
Tow,’ said I pleasant!)', ‘ good old Tow, you 
remember me;’, but the brute, like the 
friend whom we have known in a better day, 
and appeal to when in indifferent app.aie], 
only shook his head in a menacing inanner 
.'Uid showed his teeth the more. ‘Towser, 
be quiet, sir ; how dare you—Tow, Tow, 

'J’ow- Towser—(here he nearly had a bit 

of niy calf off)—^)'ou nasty, brntel dog; go 
aw.ay, sir,—go ; ain’t you ashamed of yoTir- 
self ? ” Drops of foam oozed through the ^ 
teeth of the ferocious monster as he stood up j 
with mil erect at these reproving words, but 
be manifested no sign of remorse or sorrow'., 
My situation became serious in the extreme ;' 
what if he chose to sit there, on my personal j 

apparel, until -? At this ide^ too terrible j 

to be concluded, a profuse penspiration broke j 
out all over me. Presently, feeling a little cold, 

1 w'ent back into the lake again to consider 
what was to be done, and resolving the felll 
<ie8ign of enticing Towser into the water and 
tliero drowning him. Abuse and flattery being 
(>iHially thi’own away ujwn him, I tried 
Slones ; I heaved at him with all my force 
the largest pebbles I could select, the majo¬ 
rity of which be evaded by leaping from side j 
to side, and those which struck him rendered 
him so furious that I believe he would have 
killed and eat me if he could, whether 1 was 
dressed or not, but he would not venture 
into the water after me still. At last, the time 
drawing on apace for the appointed inter¬ 
view v^ich 1 bad once looked forward to 
with such delight and expectation, 1 was fain, 
in an agony of shame and rage, to hide mysolt 
in a dry diteb in the neighboui’ing copse, 
where I could see what took place without 
being seen, and there I covered myself over, 
like a babe in the wood, witlr leaves. Pm- 
sently my Lucy came down, a trifle more 
carefully dressed than, usual and looking all 
grace and modesty ; the dog began to howl 
a^she drew near; me saw him and she saw 
my cloflies^ and the notion that I was 
drotfOed (X could see it in her expressive 


eemntenanoe) -fimhed upon her at wce i. fb|r 
one instant she looked as though" 
famL,and the next she sped off agaih te 
hotel with the speed of a deer. Qracions 
Heavens 1 I decldeil upon rescuing a iurtiqn . 
of my garmeifte at least,-or upon perishing in ' 
the attempt, and rushed out of the thi^et 
for the purpose j but my courage failed me as 
I neared the savage animal and I found my¬ 
self (in' some confused and palpitating* 
manner) back in my di 7 ditch again with the 
sensation of a loss of blood and pain; my 
retreat Jad not been effected—perhaps, be¬ 
cause tliere was nothing to cover it—without 
considerable loss, and the beast had bitten 
me severely. I protest that, from that mo¬ 
ment, frightful as my position was, it did not 
move me so much as the reflection of the 
honors that would be showered down on 
that vile creature. I knew that he would be 
considered by Lucy and the rest as a sort of 
dog of Montargis, an affectionate and saga¬ 
cious creature, watching patiently at nia 
appointed post for the Moved master that 
should never again return to him. Presently 
they all came back, Lucy and her mother and 
.all the maid-servants from the inn, besides 
my fellow-students and fishermen with drag¬ 
nets, and a medical man with blankets and 
brandy (liow I envied the bl.-inkets and the 
brandy!) As I expected, neither the women’s 
cries nortliemen’s labour invain distressed me 
h.alf so much as the patting and caressing of 
Towser; if she could have only known when 
shedropped thosetearsnponhis cruel nose that 
there wiis a considerable quantity of human 
flesh—my flesh—at that moment lying in his 
stomach in an uudige.%ted state ! 1 could not 
repress a groan of horror and indignation : 

“ Hush, hush,” said Lucy, and there was a 
silence, through which 1 cotild distinctly hear 
Towser licking his chops. I was desperate 
this time, and holloaed out to my friend 
Sanford—^“Sanford and nobody else’—^to 
come into the copse with a blanket. 1 re¬ 
member nothing more distinctly. Imme¬ 
diately peak ot laughter} now smothered,^ 
now breaking in’epresaibly forth; expres¬ 
sions of thankfulness, of affection, of sympathy 
beginning—but never fiuiahed—^barst in upon, 
as it were, by floods of merriment; and the 
barking, the eternal barking, of that execra¬ 
ble dog. I left Killariiey that same evening; 
Lucy, and the mother of Lucy, and my 
feilow-studeuts, and the abominable Towser; 

I left them for good and all; and that was 
liow' my engagement was broken off, and why 
there is no Mrs. Peony Flush,” concluded the 
curate, who had turned from rose-colour td 
deep civmatioD, and from that to almost 
bhack, during the recital. 

I felt for my poor friend deeply, as many 
others did to whom I told this under the 
seal of secrecy, aud who revealed it to their 
families. In place of the religious book¬ 
markers, with Bibles and crosses aud crowns 
worked on th(|pi, which used to be rained 
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upoB Mr. Flush datjeg the summ^ montlia one of these it pnssled me » 'good deal to 
mm anonymous bat not alto^ther unknown open. The day was hot ttnd my horse Wv« 
hande, he now received similar enoouraging fidgety, so that I knew better than to not off 
tokens of a more mwthly diaitacter; a wreath and lisknot get^ng oft agidn {bht y oovud not 
of orange fioWers, with “Hope OmHope^ever” undo the apring>bolt aityhovt. l^ilelwas 
under it, in Soss silk, and a vlgSette, on per- wheeling and reaching, and changing from a 
forated cardboard, of Bobert Bruce and the red to a white heat, and had got from “ dear 
^ Spider, with amedimval illumination,signify- me" and “botheration,** to “confound the 
ing “ Never despair ;** he was also presentra thing! ” I was startled by a rather shrillish 
by some humorous artist with tiie miniature voice from the other tide of the gate, and up 
of a dog couchant upon a heap of something, came a lady upon a showy bay at a hard 
and “Semper fidelis” underneath. Hts gallop, with a “By your leave, sir, for a 
misfortune, however, was in a fi;ir way moment ’*—and the showy bay and his femi- 
of bting forgotten, but for what occurred last nine burthen dashed over we five-barred 
summer. Barnley Combe had never had so together, like a monstrous bird—just shav- 

g reat an iiifinx of company as then. Our ing my head, as 1 should think, by about 
otel was filled to overflow; two of our a quarter of an inch. Secondly, came a 
riding-donkeys died from exhaustion, a third groom with another bay ; aud,thl]:dly,a huge 
edition was called for of the guide-book, and mastiff-dog (who made a snap at me in the 
the bathing-machines were entirely I'cserved air) with another b.vy; and in a moment 1 was i 
for the ladies* use. left alone in a cloud of dust. ' 

It was not this last circumstance, for I took the remainder of ray ride in peace ; i 
Peony Flush never bathed, but the first and having accomplished my object, returned I 
which interfered with our good curate's | to Barnley Combe. My appetite was of that | 
comfort The Nobleman’s Best being full, nicety that five minutes either way would 
its landlady sent her respects to Mr. Flush, have deteriorated it materially ; but, I well I 
and would he afford her the temporary { knew tiiat Mrs. Softairs wlas punctual to an ' 
loan of a spare room in his house fur a i instant. As I ti'od her well-known staircase > 
widow and her daughter who had written ' I felt as confident of all things being well, .as j 
for apartments the day before, and were' a human being can feeb The odour of the > 
coming on that evening in tiie expecta- > stuffing seemed to salute my nostrils. 1 had | 
tion of finding them ? To refuse to perfoim a decided on a wing and a slice of the breast, 
kindness never entered into the good fellow’s Alas ! the cloth was not even laid upon Ihc , 
fueling heart, but this request vexed him dining table, but there was a little folded i 
mightily. The information that the ladies note addressed to me instead: ! 

were of a sumptuous character, and travelled ) “ Dear Friend,—^Adieu for ever. By the 

with two riding-horses, as well as their own i time you read this 1 shall be far away. It 
carriage, affected him nothing. If they had seems like a fatality ; but while 1 have lilb I l> 
been pedestrians, and were about to ap])ear will resist it. L. is iu the house. L. and her ' 
in a-walking-gi'ove of baudboxes, they would luotlier—and the abominable—** j 

have alarmed him quite as much. Ho was A low growl here arrested my attentinn. I 
not sore if it would not be indelicate in hiqi^ The mastiff dog was at the door who had | 
to nut his boots outside the door at night, snsppetl at me in the afternoon without | 
ana he gave orders that his linen should lie effect. He said, as plainly as he could speak, 
removed—half diy—from the lines m the that he was determined to mal^e up fur his 
back-garden. It would be a relief to him,' disappointment on the present occasion, 
he said, if I would leside in the liouse during I.was resolving to sell my life dearly, when I 
the stay of the two visitois; and, at .all i the rather shrillish voica again came up I 
events, 1 muet dine with him the first the stairs, and in at the window*, and • 
evening, which I agreed to do. The curate’s down the chimney, os it seemed to me, at 
dinners weie rather neat; bis housekeeper— i once: “ Tow, Tow, Tow, Tow, Tow 1 Uood 
who parfectly understood him and was not; little dog ! Conie to Lu Lu! ’* The m’eatnre 
altogether without hope, I think, of luring ] o^ed. I suppose there was some other 
him down from respect to matrimony— dinner awaiting bun below, and I stele softly 
had a way of anointing duck with lemon, j away lu safety. 

whioli, before I feasted at the Itovecot, I had | Never again did I visit that snug pai'lonr. 
met with only in iiouka. I therefore judici -1 Never again was Peony Flush beheld by 
oiuly rode out a few miles in the afternoon j Barnley-Combiau eye. 1 recognised him, I ' 
in searoh of an appetite. There was a good think, however in the uavti intelligenco 
one to be got generally on the Bridle-road by ! column of the Times newspaper, as tiie Beve- 
^the sea-coast, which cuts through the she^ {rend P. Flush, apfsiiutea' chap^u to her 
?!• cattle-pastures, and 1 chose that way. It | Majesty's ship Virgo, bonnd for Hope Kong; I 
in mneb intersected with sraaTl white gates i where mastiff pnps are fricasseed and stewed 
which mark the boundaries of the fields, and | and baked in piesWfore they attain maturify. 

it 
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SEA-GABD£NS^ , 

CoTOTBT folks are justly proud of their 
gardens, but coast folks nare gardens 
upon the land and in the sea. The hardy 
sea-faring populations of the coasts and 
iblands, from the North Cape to the Bay of 
Biscay, call the submarine yaUeys the 
gardens. Lovelier gardens have never, in¬ 
deed, been made horticultural shows of, at 
Ghent, at Parts, or at Chiswick. Fashion 
does well, when upon horticultural fdte days 
it sends its votaries upon the greeu, smooth- 
shaven swards, and into the fruit and flower- 
adorned tents; under the sitady alleys, and 
into the frlass-palaces, where are collected and 
displayed the wonders of the vegetable 
world—^from earth and air,the rivers and the 
lakes. The contempt of ignorance, mean¬ 
while, persuades most town folks that the 
gardens of coast folks are com]>osed of weeds 
and worms. Ignorance and contempt always 
run into each other in a serpentine circle. 
The most beautiful plants known in botany 
have been called weeds, and the loveliest 
creatures known in zoology have been called 
worms. Fashion, when its leaders shaU knoy 
what is known to sea-aide observers, will 
probably launch its elegant crowds in 
cushioned and streamcred gondolas upon the 
smooth summer seas, to admire the glorious 
gardens whose pluita now wave unseen 
around our coast. The green ulva, the olure 
laminaria, the rose ceramiese, the herbivore 
and carnivore conchylions; stony plants and 
stony animals,—«niiiw stones, animal flowers, 
animal vegetables, vegetal animals;—life, in 
short, in a singularly lovely flora—life in a 
bizarrely beautiful, a sublimely wonderful 
fauna—Ufe where the mineral, vegetal, and 
animal worlds blend mysteriously—life in the 
ocean, which is the realm of life,—makes the 
unique but various diarm of the submarine 
scenery, which the sea-kings of old called ex¬ 
pressly the gardens—the sea-gardens. Deci¬ 
dedly we must have ocean floral ffltea 
Fashion is a tyrant, always demanding 
the invention of new pleasutes, and here is 
one worth many, the suj^stion of f^tes to 
view the gardens of the sea. 

• The summer d^ is long and fine. The 
boats a&:e hearts ot oak, ana the boatmen, o4 
course, are jolly taxa There is not a man or 


a woi^n, a boy or a girl qf us all whose 
pulse is not quickened, and whose eyes do not | 
sparkle, at the sight of the familiar Int ef sUk i 
called the Union Jack. We are sailing off | 
a granite coast, but inshore, and we look 
down. Why, fathoms beneath ns, wherever | 
our eyes turn, we gaze upon a floral-show, a 
garden of the sea. There are grass-green 
plants, olive-brown plants, and purple-rosy 
plants. The ground of white and yellow 
sand, here and there, throws well up their 
colours, and defines their forms beautifully. 
The undulations of the water affect them but 
gently, and they wave 

Like luter-floners of one nrect sliade 

Which the tame breeze does blotr. ' 

Every variety of hue refreshes the eyes. 
Moreover, the sunlight which sparkles upon 
the surface of the water descends down upon 
the gardens with a softened, unearthly and | 
wavwing racliaucc. No wonder photography | 
should be trying to seize the lights and 
shades of this sceuery: 

Earth hot not anything to ihow more fair! 

There are aah-coloured, rust-coloured, 
smoke-coloured, reddish-brown, greenish-blue, 
,(|[usky-green, irk-hued, hyaline, diaphanons, 
pellucid, and metallically lustrous marine 
plants. Persons who must needs know the 
why and the wherefore of all they see, are 
indeed puzzled to account for the colours of 
the marine plants. The law of the coloration 
of land-plauts is, the further they are from 
the light the paler they grow. The law of the 
coloration of sea-plants is, the farther they 
grow from the light the more brilliautly 
ruddy are their colours. The supposition that 
the colouring rays act where the lundnous 
rays scarcely reach, is neither a pro^ble nor 
an explanatory hypothesis. Every sub¬ 
marine zone ^ varied colours. No region, 
tenanted by life, is without them. The fact 
remain^ account ibr it as we mhy; in the 
darkest depths are the brightest colours. A 
very common stony plant, erroneously called 
Ooralluia ofiStinalia, the purple chalky plant, 
becomes white when exposed to the sunlight 
The TOpper dulse of the Seotoh East Coast, 
the Laurencia pinnatifida of Lamouroux (pin- 
natifida,^ because like a cut feather, uud 
Launucla to honour a Monsieur de Lau- 
rencie), A pungent^ appetimug, and agreeable 
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condiment, when it grows near low-water 
mark is purple, and near high-water 
mark, yellowish or greenish. The jelly- 
weed (OondruB crispuB) is similarly affected. 
The Bmaoih-Uttls-piteher plant (Ceraminm 
rubruni)^ so cedled nom the appeSi'auce of its 
eapsulesj is found of every colour, from red 
to white, according to its habitat. The 
coburs of many sea-iuauts perish the moment 
they are removed from the sea-water. Heath- 
like aack-chain (Cystoaeira ericoides) loses, 
the instant it quits the water, the rich phos- 
phorie greens and blues which pl%y aud 
dicker upon it in the Bea;gardens. 

Looking dowp from a boat, the observer 
can scarcely attend to more than the general 
efiects of the ocean scenery. Exhilarated by 
the air, and delighted by novel loveliness, he 
is scarcely in a mood to scrutinise the form | 
of particular plants. Hie general aspect of I 
the Bea-g.ardeus is brown. Social in their j 
habits, and numerous as individuals, the 
fourteen British species of brown plants cover | 
more surface of tidal rocks than all the other j 
four or five hundred kinds. From them it is! 
that, as the colour green paints the terrestrial, I 
the colour brown paints the littor.al vegeta- ‘ 
tion. Unlike the terrestrial meadows, the 
aquatic fields ai'e brown,—^brown as the moun¬ 
tain heaths—brown as the winter woods. 
While the name of the savaus, Laminariii, 
feebly bints that the fronds of ceilain brown 
idants are thin plates, the name of the Scotch 
Highlanders hits off the description of their 
appearance by cidling them sea-wands. 
Forests of brown sea-wands bend to the un¬ 
dulations of the tides upon the exposed brows 
of submarine rocks around the co.asts of the 
British islands. Fuel—the Greek name for 
sea-weeds—generally has been applied by the 
savans to the abundant brown plants with 
air-bladders in their fronds. Scotch coast^ 
folks call an edible species of them baddei* 
locks (bladder-locks) and, indeed, they arc 
locks of bladders. At low tides extensive j 
Ijelts of rocks, covered by brown plants, when j 
left dry and supine by the sea, ai e described 
as black rocks. The entwined condition of 
the plants is, I suppose, described by the 
English name—^tangle. When left by the sea 
a strangely Wangled mass is formed by inter¬ 
twined sea^rdues or sea-wands (Laminaria 
riigitata), sea-furbelows (Laminaria bulbosa), 
sea-belts (Laminaria saccharina) badder- 
Jocks (Alaria esculenta) and knobbed wrack 
or crackers (Fucus nodosus). jCrackers will 
remind coast boys, generally, of the times 
upon times when they tly^ this plant 
into the biasing evening firs^ and pro<mced 
explosions to the astonishnmnt of the fisminine 
household. 

When sea-wands and sea-furbelows over- 
shadoty deep, steep, rock-pools, the sides of 
the rocks are generally decked with rosy 
plants of luxurii^ colours. The land-roses 
front' the sun, tlie red plants of the sea 
court the shade. In the d^k|st pools are the 


most beautiful things. Most of the l^iti^ 
red plants grow only to about flye ^ 
inches in length. The spotted sfa^fi^naf 
(Nitophyllum punctatnm) has, howevek,. l>eejt, 
found five feet in hei^t and three in breadi^.' 
The braided hair of the Greeks (Plocainum: 
coccineum) is a very common purple, plant 
which grows in .tufts in opw spota in the 
jHmlo. 

When looking down into a rock valley, the 
brows of the rocks are seen to be darkened 
by brown plants, their sides festooned by red 
niants, and the exposed sunuy spots tenanted 
by green plants. There is all the crinniug of 
nature iu the harmony of their forms aud 
colours. Grdbn thread-cells, called confervin, 
grow wherever there is humidity. The 
thread-cells of the sea are similar to the cou- 
fervse of the land. Oyster-green, or laver, is 
the most common of green marine plants. 
The glossy, oval, flat fronds of’the short, 
stumpy ulva are exceedingly graceful iu their 
own homes. They are the plants of the 
w'ater especially, being named ulva from the 
Celtic word ul (water). The green intestine¬ 
like plants, Enteramorpha, are as widely dis¬ 
tributed. Conferva, enteramorpha, and ulva, 
are seen everywhere upon the shores of the 
globe. 

Lamouroux, the man to whom' wo are 
indebted for most of our sea-weed loro, has 
divided the sea-gardens into the green, the 
olive, and the red zones. Just when we sail 
out between the pier-heads of our harbour, 
or step beyond high tide mark, we hare 
entered the green zone. When sailing above 
the tidal rocks we are above the olive zone. 
When off shore, aud beyond low water-mark, 
we are floating over the red zone. 

The forms of the ocean flora are as various 
|s their colours. There are marine plants 
which can be seen only by aid of the 
microscope; and there are marine plants 
wbese stems rival the masts of the tallest 
ships. Some of them are just strings of little 
bags adhering to each other, end to end. 
Spme are nothing but branched threads, The 
tissue of many of them expands into broad, 
flat fronds. There are a few of the marine 
plants which seem to have leaves of netted 
lace. There are silky, jelly-like, gelatinoosL 


leathery, gristly, woody, streaked, and veined 
fronds. There are fronds like hair, like twin^ 
and like thread. There arc fronds which arc 
like tubes, like spathes, like bags, like kid¬ 
neys, like hands, like eggs, like tongues, like 
combs, like lances, like spears, like fans, like 
sickles, like swords, like wedges, like teeth, 
and like hearts. Fronds are cleft, bi-lobed, 
forked, jointed, tied, notched, fringed, wavy, 
rounded at the base, rounded at the top, 
rolled together, rolled upwards) and' rolled 
backwarcuL There are tufted and there are 
level-topped fronds. Some are laminated, 
and some are whorled. 'Wlio is there wl]p 
has not seen beautiful coUaotions ‘bf sea¬ 
weeds ? Many persona ])ave doubtless turned 
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0 !«r.ffhe (toltrared. illiiBtratioiiB in the -works 
of©S?. Greville of Edinburgh and Dr. Harvey 
ofpiiblin. Whoever has hung over volumes 
/ of ^gUres and speciniens ' during long and 
^Ughtful evenings, hu foniid his injagination 
TestOTOtg the plants to their habitats, and 
forming fancy pictures of the beauty and 
wonder imparted by this sweetly wild flora 
to the gardens of the sea. 

Lamonroux say^ sea plants are distributed 
upon lines of coast at a common depth of 
water. Andonin and Milne Edwards found 
a similar distribution of -marine animals. 
Nearly thirty years have elapsed since they 
published their labours. During recent 
years, the Dredging Committee of the British 
Association have explored many parts of tiio 
seaboard of the Bi'itish islands. Hundreds 
of zealous observers have, contributed to 
.'•fiiiow the distribution of vegetal and animat 
life upon the coasts of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. 

Prior to talking about the animais of the 
coast—for the sea-gardens are both botanical 
and zoological gardens—permit me, in pas¬ 
sing, to wipe out aji imputation upon the 
fair fame of the sea-weeds. They h.ave 
been called the Cryptogames — the plants 
who marry clandestinely. Humble tliey 
may be, but they are not mean enough to 
TOiirry clandestinely ; and tlic only ground 
for the imputatio:i is their aversion to 
show and ostentation. No doubt they make 
no display of cups (calices) or coronets 
(corolla). There is no flaunting of gay flags 
and streamers, called sepals and pehtls. They 
do not spread in tlie sun the gorgeous hues 
of their connubial curtains. They are far 
enough, indeed, from firing off pistols on the 
Iiappy occasion, like the pistol-plant (Pilea 
callitricholdes). But there is a differeuoa 
between modesty and secrecy ; and the sea- 
plants ai'C guilty of nothing cLandestine. 

Ulva and balani, or oyster-green and aeom- 
shells mark the highest zone of the coast. 
Every twelve hours the w.aves and spray of 
high-water nourish the vegetal and animal 
life of the ulva or acorn zone. Balani is the 
Greek for acorns. The name acorn-shell was 
doubtless* suggested by the general resem¬ 
blance of the shells to the acorns of the oak. 
When country cousins first see the balani, 
they take them for droll, dry, dead scurf, 
almost akin to the lichens, often their neigh- 
honrs on the slioi-e. Strange creatures 
indeed are these balani, and stranger still are 
some of the habitats in which they are found. 
1 kept a colony of them in a basin of sea-water 
for several niontbs. When I found them in 
the sea, they were floating upon a cork bung, 
and all .the trouble I had with them was to 
let. them float in the basin instead of the 
ocean. Tlie Sea-acoms are particularly fond 
of establishing themselves around the eyes 
ofr wlial^s. What they seeto most to. like 
in regard to a locality or habitat is, 
quent washings firoin thu sea spray, with 


dccasional immersions for short' iperioda^ 
When the whale spouts^ they have plenty of 
spray, and when he drives they have brief 
dfips; and thiw they show us a curious 
analogy bety^een the nlva zpne shd the Vici¬ 
nity of the eye's of the whale. Sandars Bang 
says balani are found under the umbrellas of 
the medusa. They are also fouud upon 
turtles. Small in Enroiie, the acorn-shells ' 
attain a considerable size on the shores of 
the tropical seas.' The naturalists have 
tried with small success to give descriptive 
names* to the soa-acorus. The sessile and 
stalked acorns have been called cirripeda 
—^tlie beard-feet. ' The word feet is not 
happily applied to animals without loco¬ 
motion ill their adult state. There are natu¬ 
ralists who talk of their hairy or' ciliated 
arms. They call arms the machines which 
others call feet. M. de Blaiuvillc tried to 
liit them off by calling them nematopoda, tho 
feedi.'ig feet. Indeed, it is not an easy matter 
to convey to the imagination the image of 
the feeding machinery of the sea-aoorns. 
Suppose your two arms were run into (me 
above your liead, and your ten fingers were 
split into twenty-one sickle-like feathers; sup¬ 
pose, moreover, you were shut up within the 
closed valves of a conical shell, and had to 
I got a meal every twelve hours by plying this 
. feeding niachiner}'- as actively as possible 
during a few minutes of high tide. The 
■ feathery-feeding machinery of the sea-acorn 
; is as graceful as the little feathers of the bird 
!of paradise. The feeding-feathers are un- 
j sheathed quick!}’’, and are plied swiftly, 

! whenever a meal is to be got by activity, 
i Tiiere is sonictliuig surprising in the change 
, from tlie torpor of the de:ul scurf to the viva- 
! city of the leediiig-fcathers. The feathery 
sickles seem to know the brevity of 
dwrvest-li... With their longest feathers 
tliey m.ake a little whirlpool, and with their 
shortest tliey convey their food to their 
mout hs. At the slightest alarm, the feediug- 
; featiii.'i'*! are sheatbed witldu the conical 
I valves, and the auimal seems once more a 
grey dead moiety of an acorn. 

1 cannot confirm the observation that the 
ojitical ajiparatus becomes obliterated in 
adult baknL My colony on the cork bung 

alw. ays showed the greatest sensibility to 
light. The approach of a candle suf¬ 
ficed to excite their activity. No sign Avaa 
ever seen tliat they bad moultod their eyes ; 

and, to make them draw in like lightning 
their feeding-sickles, I had only to interpora 
the shadow of my hand. Prior to receiving as 
a fact a metamorphose extraordinary enough 
to be “the only iustande in nature,” great care 
is necessary against error in the observations. 
Poii, who observed the balani of the Bay of 
Naples, says, the eggs which are laid in sum¬ 
mer Iwcome adults iu four months. Captain 
King hays, the bottom of a boat was covered 
with adult balani after being thiity-three 
days iu the tr^ical seas. The larves move 
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•bout aetiv^y bj 'means of cHia. Daring 
their larve life, the aea-acoms seandi for 
habitats fnt&iling the conditions needfnl for 
them, abd find them on rocks, stones, piers, 
breakwatm,, tim^r, ships, hosts, turtle, 
about the eyes of the whales, .or tinder the 
umbrella of the meduste. The folds -of their 
mtoile seem to serve them os gills. We owe 
valuable glimpses of the structure of these 
creatnres to the labours of Dr. Martin, Saint 
Ange, and Charles Darwin. Deep dark¬ 
ness appears, however, still to cover the 
mystn^ of their reproduction. 

The large balani are Capital eating. Athe- 
nseus and Macrobius say, the l^ptian sea- 
' acorns were esteemed good eating by the 
ancients. Macrobius says, whito and black 
balani were served up at the banquet given 
by Lentulus when he was received among 
the priests of Mars. Captain King tells us, 
acorn-shells, or sessile balani, are found at 
Concepcion de Chili, and sold at Valparaiso, 
which are three inches broad and five and 
uhsK long. After beiug boiled, they are 
e^n cold, and deemed a great delicacy, their | 
fiqeh ec^ualling the richness of the crab. j 
r General exposure in the air, with occa- 
eiional wettings and dippings in sea water, 
are the conditions of life preferred by the 
balani colonies. Unless the epiderines of the 
whales foim an exception, they do not pene¬ 
trate into the substances to which they 
attach tliemselves. Social and sympathetic 
creatures, their bases press close together in 
a way which frequently disturbs tiie sym¬ 
metrical regularity of their forms. The 
balani are the animals, as the ulva are the 
plants of the zone of spray. 

brown zone commences where the 
green zone ends, below the high-water mark 
of ordinary tidea This band of coast is the 
bed of the sea-girdles and the sea-wands, and 
might be described as the pasture-fields of 
the limiiets and the periwinkles, who browse 
upon them. 

Limpet, the Saxon name, is derived from 
"impau,” to plant or to graft into; or from 
“litnpiau,” to adhere or belong to as a limb. 
The lim^t is the graft or limb of the rock. 
Patella, the learned name, is the Latin word 
for a tartftt. The Greek or Latin observer 
was struck with the fom, which I’csembles a 
pasty ; the Saxon with the practical quality, 
the adhesiveness of the sea-side animal. The 
laminarian zone is the habitat of the limpets 
and periwinkles, because as herbivore they 
feed upon the plants composing it When 
the sea is smooth and the tide up, they crawl 
about upon the sweet tangles and esculent 
,,badder1ocka. The tongue of the limpet is a 
ribbon, two or three iuches long and half a 
line broad, crossed by rows of hooked teeth 
four deea with a pair of three-pronged saw- 
likd teeth between every row. ^e action of 
this instrument upon the fronds of the lami¬ 
naria is one of the moat cnriojis performances 
in the'oeean theatres. ^ 

f % 


When the tangles which have been 'intshed 
on shore are taken up and examiae^^^ 
are generally fonndl to nave been eatflf^^e 
roots and ftobds. The limpet whieh‘ea%w<fi:^ 
fronds is called the patella pdlnmda^i^ 
one which eats the roots is the pat^ lavs. 
Indeed, a heap of sea-wands is a treasure 
trove. The p^udd limi^t is found ou the 
frond, and the cerulean limpet is ensconced 
iu a cave iif the very centro of the bulbous 
root 

The limpet is conic-shaped, with a circular 
and somewhat oblong base. The distinct head 
has a thick and shoro trump; two pointed 
feelers carry eyes at theiir base, and the long 
tongue folds itself up backwards into the 
stomach. M. Milne Edwards has made a 
singular observation respecting the patella. 
He found a part of the buccal apparatus cn-. 
closed in the aort or great artery of the 
heart. The locomotive, a muscular disk 
under the body, is large and round, but over¬ 
hung by the edges of the mantle. Some 
naturalists call the limpets the nircle gills 
(cydo-branches), because their gills are a 
circle of leaflets running round between the 
mantle and the locomotive. I have never seen 
any trace of a glue upon the locomotive of 
the limpet. The muscular disk adheres just 
as the boy’s leather sucker does, by the 
exclusion of air. There is iu the disk not 
merely a power of adhesion to the exclusion 
of air, there is a suction of the substance of 
the rock. I have dislodged a limpet fi:om a 
sunk locality, almost the tenth of an inch 
deep, which was the exact shape of the disk, 
and must have been produced by its cor¬ 
roding suction. The circle of breathing 
leaflets is above the disk, and between it and 
the mantle. When a limpet is touched, the 
shell descends and presses against the rock. 
Adhering by the suction of a muscular disk, 
and breathing by me.ans of gills endrcling it, 
the limpet defies all the ordinary doshings of 
the breakers, and breathes securely when 
seemingly glued into the rocks as limbs. 
Feeding upon tangles and reposing upon 
rocks, a shell was necessary for the limpet, 
from which the breakers would glide oft dis- ' 
persedly, The shell .accordingly resembles 
an ancient buckler, formed to turn aside the 
points of spears. The conical forms, indeed, 
of the balani and the limpets are adapted to 
confront the breakers. The sea acorns, as 
they cannot change place, establish them¬ 
selves where only the edges of the farthest 
reaching waves can break upon them. When 
the swell of the sea warns them of the 
approach of a hurricane, the limpets flee to 
the rocks. Observers in the Orkneys have 
semi - limpets which had climbed seventy 
feet up the face of the rocks to escape the 
Nia<rara floods which the stormy ‘ Atlantic 
disonarges against the diores. However 
well, they may be formed to rerist the shodks 
of the ocean, they wisely deem it jaudent 
to get out of the way of waves which toss 
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iibotM) in their play bouldeia weighing serei'al 

taoa.' 

There are Beveral kinds of limpets. The 
of Good Hope appears to be their 
&vonrite habitat. Great quantities are fonnd 
there of shells of large and beautiful limpets. 
The common limpet is eaten everywhere. 
The Scotch must have deemed it a dainty in 
former days, if we are to judge fi‘om the 
promise of the lover to the Iddy in the old 
song: 

I'll pa* the limpets free the rocks. 

To fatten and to fend thee. 

However, the Scottish laasies of my 
time would not have been tempted by such 
fare. 


DIGK DALLINGTON. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

"No, sir; no train until this evening—sir 
twenty—slow train, sir;—eight forty-hve— 
mail train, sir. Will you please to dine, sir. 
Bound of beef—not mneh cut from the 
market-dinnei>—or like pork, sir; missis 
killed a pig yesterday—pig’s-fry, chitterlings, 
pettitoes, black-puddings.” And, as he spoke, 
the half-waiter, half-potman of the third-class 
inn of a second-class railway-station twirled 
his daily napkin with the air of perfect 
indifference peculiar to the servants of rail¬ 
way-inns, whose customers never stop moio 
than one day, and seldom return. 

'• No train until eight o’clock—the devil! ” 
I exclaimed, in a rage, at my own stupidity 
in starting, without reading, the road-side 
time-tables. No man can make out Brad¬ 
shaw. 

“ The devil!" replied the master,_ “ cer¬ 
tainly ; what would you prefer, sir 1-^leg of | 
a turkey, or try a pork-chop devilled; our 
commercial gents are very tond of our devilled. 
pork-chops.” | 

“Go to the deuce!” I exclaimed, “and 
leave me alone,” and so saying 1 banged the 
door after him as he slouched out of tfie 
room. 

It really was too aggravating to be detaiued 
throe hours at a miserable country town on 
a damp December day, because the directors 
of the Hashington railway could not 
agree with the directors of the FlEzing- 
ton! Therefore it was arranged that their 
respective trains, which appeared on the map 
to run oontinnously, should always set out 
two minutes before the passengers from either 
could cross to the bridge, which divided the 
camps of these iron Guelphs and GhibelUnes. 

In an ill-omened hour 1 had consented to 
assist at my niece Betty’s wedding, had broken 
through my rule of not trav^ug more than 
a hundred miles between the thirtieth of 
October and the first of May, and found my- 
<blf—who can sleep in a railway-carriage 
without catobiug cold 1—detained four liouv, 
with eighty miles to travel alter eight 


o’clock by raO, besides one hour in an open 


The rain poured steadily, slowly down in 
a stream, eontinuons and depressing as the 
oratory of a^iorth country M J. An exploring 
walk was out of the qjuestion. Half sulky, 
half despairing, I thrust my hands into my 
pockets, flattened my nose against the 
window-pane, and endeavoured to ^aust 
my mind in speculating on the possible breeds 
of pip of all sizes and colours that were 
luxuriously rooting up a manure-heap, in the 
stable-yard fronting file parlour where 1 was 
a prisoner. 

It was market-day; but too late to join the 
farmers’ ordinary—not a bad place to dine at 
when wheat is seventy shillinp a quarter. The 
bar and the long-room (whii^ on other days, 
was the coffee-room,} reeked with damp com¬ 
mercial pntlemen, corn-dealers, and butchers. 
The farmers were moving home in the second 
stage of gin-and-watcr, tobacco, and disens- 
sion; so 1 had been diivon to the genteel 
solitude of a parlour to myself. When tired 
of my investigations in pigology, confused )»e- 
tween the rival claims of a Fisher HobbeviA 
Earl Badnur and a Prince Albert, a, pure Cbl^ 
nese and a gaunt Irisli sow .mth du endlsBS 
brood, I betook myself to tjha>3Ea{g3iisht8an’s— 
that is to say, the bariiSlP^ Englishman’s— 
nevei'-Mling winter resource, and poked the 
fire with a vigour 1 had not ventured to exert 
in my own house for the preceding ten years. 

1 had demolished a. train of camels, and 
was watching the rise of the heights of Alma, 
when a rattle of wheels and pole-chains, 
which clashed with a workmanlike clang, an 
authoritative shout of “ ostler J ” followed oy a 
tremendous ringing of bells, called me again 
to the window. A high-wheeled, mud-stained 
phaeton, drawn by a pair of smoking, foam- 
mg, blood-horses, contained a damp pair of 
nondescripts, buried under a Mont Blano of 
macintosh capes and horse-rugs, A clumsy 
smock-frock groom walked to the horses’ 
heads, and the twin mountains slowly 
descended with the pretended help of the 
baiu-headed landlord, umbrella in hand. 
B^]>-rap-tap at my parlour-door, and the 
landlord entered in a flurry, followed by the 
landlady, sharp and vinegary, as is usually 
ti'e citbo with the wives of husbands of a 
laild-ale character. 

“Beg pardon—not another private room 
with a good fire—^Lord BuUfiach’s agent and 
his lady—quite the gentleman—^not expected 
—^very much oblige.” Such were the dis¬ 
jointed sentences of tiie joint-stock message. 

1 am rather a shy man natnrally; but, on 
this day I was only too much pleased to have 
civilised .society on any terms, to object to 
resigning a private room that 1 knew would 
be charged in the bill four sbiUiugs and 
sixpence with fire. X retreated to a bed-room 
to get rid of the momtog beard and arrange 
more decently a costume which early winter 
hours had i^de me carriesa oC On my 
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retnrn, the phaeton stMui^ers 'vere in pos' 
aesaion of my room, fresh as snahes in a 
new skin, thanks to ^eir provident wrappers 
and maointosbes: the ladjr settling her 
bondeans at the sigsaggy greev glass over 
the cbimney-|deee: the man, a tall, stout, 
broad-backe<), dvooting-jacketed sqair^ or 
&nner, bending inqnisitively over my writing- 
•%aBe, i^parttitly studying the name engraved 
round the lock; for he was saying; 

“It’s the same name, by Jove! Bat it 
can’t be old Charley ; it’s too ridiculous.” 

He drew himself up as 1 entered, with 
some formal apology on his lips, stared, 
paused, and then we cried out together: 

“ Charley Kent! ” 

“ Dick Daliiugton 1 ” 

“ I should never have known yon.” 

It was not likely we should. We might 
have passed each other a hundred times, and 
never have recognised old chums and school¬ 
fellows iu the two men whom fifteen jeius Lad 
sepi^ted. 

The slender-waisted, fair-complexioned, 
xifiKletted, moustached, cu^fully got up Dick 
DeBington of other days, hod filled out to a 
wtil-pcnportioned squire of good fourteen 
iirtMe without a useless pound of fat; a fore¬ 
head slightly bald about the temples, and 
hair still curly but closely cropped had suc¬ 
ceeded what Mademoiselle Entrechat, whose 
classical notions were rather confused, used 
to call “ Mon Kichard’s t6te d’Apollyon.” 
The moustache had disappeared, and the 
whiskers were reduced to the true English 
mutton-chop shape. The laughing grey eyes, 
still unclouded by crowsfeet, and the smiling 
mouth of brilliant teeth, were witnesses in 
favour of the identity of the ancient Dick. 

As for myself, a round rosy face and a 
plump ball of an active upright figure, had 
turned pale, thin,, round-shouldered. Iron-f 
grey htdr and many minute wrinkles lining 
the forehead, bore witness to the identity 
of the Mai!iaging Director of the Dragon Life 
and Fire Assurance Company—a respectable 
man who kept his Brougham and seldom 
took a holiday. 

My last reports of Dick had been any¬ 
thing but satisfacto^; but now, without 
asking any ^lestions, I had only to take one 
glance at him and another at Mrs. Dalling- 
ton, to learn that he was thriving; although I 
could scarcely believe it possible that Dick 
could have been converted into the great 
Lord Bullfinch’s agent—as the landlord had 
told me he had been—by any modem process 
of tranamutotion less than the discovery of 
the elixir vit« or the philosopher’s stone. 

A stealthy survey of Mrs. Dick during the 
prooess of introduction half explained the 
secret. She was one of those little compact 
ibodies, with clearly defined features, grave 
piercing eyes, broad foreheads and firm chins 
(relieved in this Instance by a good-tempered 
mouth) who seem bom to matpige husbands. 

Her first movemeat was a key to her 
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I character. After a burst of explanations <uad 
enquiries, wliile Dick was deep in ordo^tt a 
dinner of something better than p^’aUf^' 
(with the help of a hamper out of the of . | 
the phaeton), she drew out a memomUd^ | 
book, ladylike in binding but business-Qke in ' 
size, and turning slowly over the leaves,— 

“Is there anything you could do before i 
cBnner, Mr. Dallington (Mr. in compliment to | 
me), we Imve nearly an Mur here to wait J ” 
She looked at her watch: none of your Fi*ouch 
affairs, but a solid timekeeper—a regular 
pocket chronometer. 

Ah! tliere are those allowances to be 
settled with iTomkins for the draining he is 
to do instead ot a money reduction of his 
rent. Ton must make him understand that 
he can’t have the work unle» he employs 
old Joseph Bunsden as his foreman, for hu’s 
the only man we can depend on to take the j 
levels properly. And there’s the agreement j 
with Gorseman for the Giayhill farm he 
wants for his son Bobert. Mind you tell * \ 
Goraemau that the rent will be raised tun 
per cent, if Mr. Bobert does not keep the 
mrm up to its present condition. We have 
had it in hand two years, and it has cost his 
lordship a small fortune to get it in heart after 
the neglect of that lazy, obstinate fellow, Oub- 
bins. I think they will both be here, as they 
go home by the train now since the branch 
line opened. Shall I ring the bell, my <le:u‘: 
see if they are in the market room ? ” So 
saying, without waiting for Dick’s answer, 
she rang very deciiledly. 

Something indefinable in Dollington’s ex- j 
pression seemed to say, that ho would much | 
sooner have dcfeiTod all business in favour 
of a chat with his old friend; for, turning to 
me with a very pleasant smile, Mrs. Dalluig- 
tUn continued; 

“ You will excuse Biohard, I am cure, Mr. 
Kent, for you are a man of business, and can 
unJeretand how 'necesaary it is on a large 
estate like ours, where the tenants are so 
much dispersed, to settle every question that | 
arises, at the moment, if possible. But now | 
that we have had'the pleasure of meeting 
yon so unexpectedly, you must name an early 
day for paying us a visit at Blactliome 
Grange. Bring Mrs. Kent and the children— 
we liaye plenty of spare beds; and it ia such 
a solitary place, it will be quite a charity to 
help us to fill the house. It was the Dowagor 
house formerly; but my lord has added a 
complete set of farm buildings to it for his 
model form. By the by, I don’t know whether 
you take notice of snei'r things, some husbands 
do—can you tell me how they are wearing 
the bonuets in London I We never get up 
to town now since my poor &ther died.” 

Fortunately for my credit, Tomkins first, 
and then Gorseman, arrived, and turned the 
natural current of the lady’s thoughts. 

Dallington did all the negociatlon himaelf, 
and went through each affair in a manner 
quite amazing to me, who at first forgot what 
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fiflmiy years will do ; in fact, ho appeared to 
up^ifattand his business perfectly—\7as firm, 
.Mm Ifdial, and evidently popular with the 
And althpijith Mna D. made the 
which were to serve for the agree* 
ments, and to refresh her huehwd’s memory 
when he came to fill Jip lus diary; and al¬ 
though he sometimes referred to her for a 
figure or a fact, such aja "What did we 
aUow Mr. Coppica for bonasl” it was 
plain that the lady was not anxious to 
show the doeskins which she had un¬ 
doubtedly appropriated from Dallington’s 
wardrobe. 

It seemed that this was a visit of inspec¬ 
tion and {reparation for a rent day; and, 
thanks to ifia. D.’s bustling system, every¬ 
thing was seHled before dinner, so we had a 
delightful evening. The time previous to 
the starting of the mail-train slipped 
away like mihutoB; and, when the warn¬ 
ing bell brought us to the door to start, 
the rain had cleared away, a sharp frost 
had set in, and a bright moon promised 
friends a not unpleasant drive home. 

We parted on the platform of the rail¬ 
way with a promise that I would bring 
my family at an early day to spend 
a week at Blacthome Grange instead of 
my customary trip to Boreglen. As I 
roiled aud rattled on toward my jour¬ 
ney’s end, digesting an excellent dinner with 
my cap drawn over my e^es, shamming sleep 
to escape conversation with a most persever¬ 
ing bore from Manchester (he had pre¬ 
viously all but arrived at wager of battle with 
the railway guard ou the subject of a small 
dog be was intent on smuggling without 
paying), a series of dissolving views passed 
before me, beginning with schooldays, and 
ending with a long blank, and then a magical 
reappeai'ance of the principal figures. • 

CaiAFfER THE SECOND. 

When I saw my wife, Itold her of my adven- 
- ture, which was soon pleasantly endorsed by 
a large basket of game, with a tin of ci'eiftn, 
and a short letter from Dick reminding me of 
my promise ; so as mon as the fine weather 
set in, my wife never gave me any rest until I j 
fixed a day for the Dallingtons. The fact | 
was she was dying of curiosity to see and 
know all about my school friend Dick. 

Wewentdown,forthefirsttime,inthe8traw- 
berry season; and, one day after a good deal of 
ingenious pumping ou the part of my Annie, 
as we sipped our claret, ana looked out over 
the haha, where our thoroughbred mare 
and foal, Mrs. D.’s white pony, ipid half a 
dozen nice Ayrshire cattle^ were feeing, Dick 
told me his story: skipping a bit of unplea¬ 
sant misery about his father’s snuish and 
death. It ran thus ; 

* When we {nrted in Lincoln’s Ijm Square, 
years ago, 1 kne^ but would not beliove tl|at 
I was ruined, as 1 had never learnt anything. 


I did nothing,—paid what debts I was 
pressed to pay—they were not much consider¬ 


ing tiie lire X had been living, but enough’to 
makaa large hole in the cash I had realised. 


then went yachting to the Mediterranean; . 
where, alth^gh 1 was Sir John Hastingi^ 
guest, and he did not wish me to be at any 
expense,—^1 could not help getting rid of a cer¬ 
tain share of rihat I now &iow as petty cash. 
The fact was, that alwaye having had my 
bills paid for m^ having ordered clothes, 
saddles and other tilings of the people who 
served my father, it took me some time to 
understand how many sovereigns there were 
in a five-pound note. , 

. At Naples we met Lord Sloom, whose 
father was in the Cabinet, and Bloom himself 
was joint secretary to something that gave him 
Dotluug to do, and the patronage of the Boyal 
Bilberry Forest. Bloom is a very popular 
man with every one except those who am so 
unfortunate as to put the slightest cou^ei^ 
in the promises whirii he spends 
making. He is a remarkably elegant 
teethed, fresh-complexioned, well-arow^ ||u- 
low, with a hearty, cordial, shake with both- 
hauds-style of address that is irresistible at 
a first interview. Bloom’s object in life is to 
be amused at the least possible expense. So, 
of course, he is always on the look-out for 
good companions. When we arrived, he was 
very hot upon two subjects,—^a steeple-chase 
at Borne, which he had hel{»ed to get'up, and 
had entered a horse for, aud some letters ou 
the Irrigation of Piedmont; which, in his 
usual style he had promised to write up fur 
Lord Bumper, president for the year of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society. He trusted to 
dthe chapter of accidents, aud his own oily 
tongue, for finding a gentleman jockey for 
his horse Blatherumakate, an admirable 
horse, except that he had kUled two 
grooms, and bad lamed a jockey : and n man 
able to get up something on Irrlgaiion-^hts 
own literary abilities being confined to writ¬ 
ing and spelling vapid notes in very crooked 
English. 

On me he pounced at once with such a 
host of compliments, that no man of my age 
and vanity could resist, to train and ride 
his demon horse. Ho sent Flashington’s 
other friend aud ex-tntor at Brazenose, 
Bobert Harden, who had come out to recruit 
his health after the overwork of carrying off 
his fellowship, to investigate the water- 
meadows in Piedmont. 

What he smd to Harden 1 don’t know, it 
was a secret, but poor EL went oif in grmt 
glee, nnder the idea that he had secured a 
powerful patron. 1 only know that in the fol¬ 
lowing, year a pamphlet appeared, addressed 
to Lord Bumper, his affectionate friend 
Bloom, on Italian irrigation; It was neatly 
written, and full of appropriate classical quo- 
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tations, wMch made tlw friends of mj lord 
stare. 

As to me, be invesi^ted, in the most 
paternal nuumeo*, my birth, eduoatitm, plans, 
and prospects, and ended by begging me to 
moke myself perfectly easy, as iie would 
undertake to'Obtain me a post which would 
render me independent At a baU at the 
jambaasador’s, on oar second interview, he 
took me on one side to enquire whether I should 
prefer the governorship of the Bolting Islands, 
or deputy ranger of the Koyal Bilberry j 
Eoresto 1 I hinted that 1 was scarcclj fit for 
a colonial governor. But, putting both hands 
■ on my shoulders, mysteriously smiling, he 
assured me that a little experience on the 
turf was the beat possible probation for a 
colonial “office,” However, it was no 
matter if 1 preferred the rangership. Sir 
John being very busy with, his musical 
studies—his last fancy—^Lord Bloom and 1 
became inseparable; we rode together, drove 
together, dined togethei-; his stud, his ser¬ 
vants, his opera box were at my service. 
We posted to Borne together, and back, and 
1 became, in fact, a sort of unpaid secretary 
to his loi^ship, transacting all his affairs at 
an expense to myself, trifling in detail, but 
accumulating as trifles will accumulate, where 
a man has no income. His lordship never 
by any chance seemed to suspect that he 
put me to expense. 

The race came off, and although in mount¬ 
ing Blatherum bit out a piece of my boot, and 
veiy nearly a mouthful ot the calf of my leg, 
I won it, was overwhelmed with thanks, and 
made quite happy by hints of the Biil^rry 
Heputy Bangership; a house, a garden, the 
run of the forest for two horses, three cows, 
five score sheep, and a salary of six hundred 
pounds a-year, beside pei'quisites of venison 
and firewood. < 

At length official duties—^the necessity of 
signing his name—recalled Lord Bloom. 1 
was not Bony; my capital was getting very 
low. 

At Southampton, Hustings and J parted; 
his last words being, “Stick to Bloom. 
Bloom’s not a bad fellow; an uncommon 
pleasant fellow, but he's got au uncommon 
short memory. So stick to him, old fellow. 
If I can do miything for you 1 wUl. 1 only 
wish you would take my advic«^ and get 
jsmanned. The rector of Bargrove is dying. 
They write me that he can’t last out the 
season.^ The gift’s with me, and I’d present 
yon with all the pleasure in the world; a 
good house just outside my park, and the 
best coek-shooting in the county. Three 
packs of hounds meet in the parisL” 

It wis of no use. I was no more fit for the 
church than the church was fit for me. So I 
took lodging*—a sky-bedroom in St. James’s; 
..breakfasted apd lunched at my old club, the 
Magnolia, and took a walk instead of dining 
when I did not dine out. Of course 1 left a 
card on Lord Bloom'as soon ks the Court 


—----... . . ■ -- 

Circular told me that he waft in town. 
Weeks passed and no notice. At Iftngth 
cams a note with the well-known seraftlfl 
ooatof-arms. It requested me to bneikfeftt 
with his lordship, to meet Sir Peter Passport 
preeisely at a quarter past nine o’dock. His 
lordslup was always special and curious in 
his appoiutmeuts; if you were a minute 
late, met you with his watch in his hand. 
Now, as Sir'Peter Passport held the seals 
of an important office, I felt sure that some 
appointment was about to be settled, and 
I ran over in my mind all the possible 
vacancies. 

Pauctual to a second, 1 reached Bloom 
House in time to be shown into the break¬ 
fast-room, where I waited for aa hour. 'J'hen 
bis lordship appeared, but no Sir Peter; ho 
had been suddenly obliged to leave town. So 
we breakfiisted; and his lordship talked of 
every imaginable subject in tlie most agree¬ 
able manner; asked my opinion on the state | 
of parties, the last quarrel of tiie Bisiiop of 
Torquay, the new novel, and the favourites I 
for the l^ger, with au air of deference to { 
Buperior j udgment that was meant to be most i 
fascinating. 

Breakfast came to an end; not a word | 
about my business. At length I referred to | 
the words in the invitation. I 

With his usual benevolent smile, Lord | 
Bloom said, “Oh, ah, yes! I am sorry Sir Peter ' 
could not come. The fact is, that the Prince 
of Polenta, a particular friend of ours, wants 
a team of four horses selected, to drive in 
hand in his carriage, on the coarse. You | 
remember the prince — a little dumpling of a I 
man with a red moustache, enormously rich 1 | 
They must be all of a cdour, blacks with 
grey or brown muzzles, not under sixteen 
bunds high, and must step well together. So I 
'told Sir Peter you were tiie veiy man to 
select them—a first-rate judge of a horse. 
Now, will you go down to Yorkshire first, i 
and see what you can do 1 You know Sir ' 
Peter has immense influence, and it may be 
atfexcellent mtroduction for you.” 

Like a fool, J went; and, at the end of three 
months, after a most disgusting amount of 
showing and bartering, examining and re¬ 
turning, the team was collected. Next I had 
to go down to Liverpool, and see it packed 
off for Naples. In return I got a note of 
thanks from Sir Peter, couched in terms that 
might have been addressed to a dealer, and a 
cheque for my expenses out of pocket. The 
thanks were to Lord Bloom. Prom that 
time to the end of tho season Lord Bloom 
never allowed me to be idle a day. Again I 
was installed as honorary seci'etary. I ^ak- 
fasted with him, dined with him, and rode 
with him; his toast-maker, his pine-merchant, 
his lawyer, bis architect, ail found in me the 
super me iUabor; beside a host of poor 
devils to whom he promised s^methiog; atf 
they said, for election and other services, 
whom it was my duty to put offi Everything 
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fell to mj lot iB*tlie way of 
«KeaiM or complaint; bat th«i 1 bad a flood 
of cdmplimente on my tact and abiUly. 
‘Whan the Taggenton Bulway pompauy 
desired to buy hia lordship’s land and yote On 
very liberal terms, 1 -was sent to n^tiate 
and show how Sandy Warreu they were 
obliged to tunnel through was worth a thou¬ 
sand pounds an acre. 

When, previous to his nephew’s standing a 
contSsted election at Bloomborou^^h, his lord- 
sUp wished his own portrait and memoir to 
appear, I was deputed to arrange the mate¬ 
rials with the editor of the diloomborough 
Gazette. And whenever I seemed to hang 
back from tdis constant demands on my time 
and temper, an ingenious reference to the bad 
health of the deputy-ranger of Bilberry, | 
and the improvements possible in the 
lodge, smoothed over my somples and my 
fears. | 

It was the end of the season; my funds! 
were reduced to a hundred pounds. The 
Morning Muddler told me of the death ofi 
the deputy-ranger, aged seventy-eight, umver-1 
sally respected. I wrote immediately to Lord j 
Bloom, and received in reply a sciawl un¬ 
signed, undated, desiring me not to make my¬ 
self imeasy. 

A week passed. I met my old friend, Sir 
John Hustings at a land sale at tbo 
Corner, who exclaimed, on seeing me, " Did 
not Bloom promise yon the deputy-ranger-' 
ship ?” 

“ Yes, certainly. You saw the letter f ” 

“ Well, then, you’re done, my hoy. Look 
here, Bi this letter, dated yesterda}', you 
see Lord Bloom says : ‘ that finding Mr. Dal- 
lington’s tastes and manners quite unsulted 
ior 80 responsible an appointment, he Itks 
no hesitation in bestowmg it uiiou young' 
Limax.’ ” 

“ And pray,” smd I, very calmly, while I 
trembled with suppressed rage, “who is 
Mr. Limax ? ” 

*' O, the son of the lawyer to the fiigglelon 
Bail way; the deputy-rmigership is a return 
for the pi ice Bloom got for his railway. 
Young Limax, who was in the 19Uth Hussars, 
and could not make it do, has pust sent this 
note to Schueiders to keep him qniet, and 
Schneiders showed it me to know if it was 
right, so I just brought it away. I had, in 
reality, long suspected, although I did not 
like to own It to myself that Lord B.’b 
polite speeches and warm promises were 
merely his way of getting his work done 
cheaply. 

I was furious, and In despair, and, meeting 
Lord Bloom, was foolish enough to tell him 
my mind. Whereupon he smiled compas¬ 
sionately, and protested he was still, as always, 
lay friend. We parted. What 1 did, or how 
I_liVad for the next two years, it wfitild be 
difficult for me to tell. I was reduced to iihe 
lowest ebb. I even fiddled in a dancing 
orchestra, disguised in hair and moustaches. 


When 1 met my ffitber's old coachman, 
Andtnw Fktler, who had set up in bnabess 
as a job-master, he asked me to his house, 
and, wbeoal had no home, 1 became one of 
his “torn men,” and drove night-flya fbr 
three BMifthS. 1 drove you one night from 
the railway station; but yon could not. 
know me through whiskers and mnSenft 
Through poor oM I^tler’s management, I 
went to Bussia with a string of thorough¬ 
bred horses under my charge, and witii two 
grooifls. Thence, I travelled through Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia, and stayed there a year 
with Baron Yon Horn, as huntsman to a pack 
of foxhounds he had exported. I knew little 
enongh about bunting except riding straight; 
but, as he knew less, with the help of 
an English feeder who brought over the 
hounds, I did pretty well. A scrap of 
the Times, which came with the Cheshire 
cheese—^for my baron was an Anglomaniac 
to the extent of cheese and beer, aa well as 
foxhounds and blood-horses—contained an 
advertisement, requesting Bicbard Dailington, 
Esquire, youngest son of the late Pats^ Dal- 
Itn^n, to call on Messrs. Leasem, aolicftors, 
Lincoln’s Inn Square. I set off withal! speed 
to England, where the mortgaged farm left 
by my ffither was required by a company who 
had opened a coal-mine in the adjoining 
estate. This placed me in possession of a few 
hundred pounds in ready cash and an income 
more than equal to that of a half-pay captain. 
With this news came an invitation from an 
aunt whom I had never seen, the widow of 
[my uncle who had died in India, to pay 
her a visit at*Pumpington—^the white-stuccoed 
watenng-place, where, according to Indian 
custom, she had taken up her residence for 
the sake of the whist and the waters. The 
invitation was accompanied by a bank 
note m three figures, for the good old soul 
remembered me as six months old, and had^ 
for a wonder, heard a favourable account of 
me fiom her maid, a niece of my patron 
Fistler. 

Ofcoursel oughtto havebeenvei^pradent; 
but, somehow, as long as I was single, prn- 
dence and I never travelled long together on 
the same road. Give mo my little comforts, 

It snug lodging, a well-cut wardrobes a good 
horse or two, and a little hunting and shootr¬ 
ing. I could be economical on most otiier 
pc^ts, and dme contentedly off a chop with 
a glass of ale. But^ when I had money, £ 
could not help indulgkig myself in my peculiar 
weaknesses. Now Pumpingtou is a place 
where fashion combines with fox-hunting, 
and where a steeple-chase gentlemen cup is 
get up to {dease the ladies and profit the 
iunkeepera. 

^ I cheated myself into thinking that this 
visit should be my very last freak. I would 
settle down. I would take a &rm in Wales 
or in Ireland^ or 1 would retire to Germany 
or live on my income in some good sjiorting 
district. Bat, it would be doing most honour 
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to my aunt to, take dovn a oouple of good I mean m{iAetable sort of peo|de,'wit!ii oQlees 

hones, ajid help bet to get iato better so- in the GSt^, and money in ibe fund% ittd dd 

I ciety; when I left 1 ahom sell them at a that sort of thing. 1 am ’anre I . 

* proSt Aceoidini^y I went to the Corner qnietly foough^-a sober travelling thdt of '' 

one day when the town was empty, and one oolonr, no rings or chiun^ no long curls 
bongbt a eonple of real flyers far an <ua son^ or monstaehe. StiU, somehow or other, I 
bat liar a sum that made a great gap in the always found the &mers of famUies rather 
^ Z had laid aside for my visit to Pomp- shy of me wl|,en th^ had their daughters 
ington. ^ with them. 

' There Z meant to finish ; but, because it So it was with my travelling Qompanion 
I v^ed Z stayed the sale out, not without in the Fumpi^on train; but, by a happy 
I ztua^pvingB of the result. The last lot* was a accident, Mr. ^niinner—you smile, Charles; 

cob, handsome enough for the park, and I see you guess the best hidf of the story— 

I stn^ enough to carry Baron Bnllion, but would see, himself, at the first station, whether 
' with a sore bacL I hate cobs. I think them las luggage was right. Thank Heaven, it 
useless ; only endurable when liestridden for was all wiong! Sleepyhead, his footman, 
oonstitntinual reasons by a banker or chan- had left the bath, the saddles, the foot- 
eelior of the exchequer. But an auction has warmer, one trunk, one dressing-case, and 
always had on me the same exciting effect one hat-box, behind. Trains do not wait for 
that green cloth sevens-the-main, has on raving passengers; but^ while he was raving, 
some of my friends. I am fascinated like a 1 found time to telegraph ba^k to the station- 
sqnirrel by a rattlesnake. My wife never master. By the time we got to the branch 
lets me go near a sale since I pm-chased, with- line 1 had an answer: “ Luggage all tight— 
out seeing them, three dozen gridirons in will be sent on by the next train.** This 
one lot. lucky bit on my pmrt thawed my old gcntlc- 

Tyell, there were no bidders for the cob. man ahit, and he condescended to talk enough 
The dealers were full; the cob-riders, if to let me know that he was a solicitor, one 
I any, had no taste for a sore back. I have of the great firm of Thinner, Pellem, and 
I a famous recipe that never fails. When Fhlehm ; and having destroyed his digestion 
I I heard the animal that would have fetched and bis nerves by over-work, and perhaps, 
ninety gumeas in the spring banging at though he did not say so, too much port 
I fifteen pounds, I conld not resist, but went u ine, he was now on his way to Pumpington 
in and soon found Hippopotamus knocked to drink the water, take a coarse of cold 
down to me at nineteen pounds nineteen baths and horse exercise—^he winced rather 
shillings. Here was a pretty piece ofb&si- at horse exercise—with **my daughter, also 
ness 1 Probably my aunt had no stables rather an invalid,” under the advice of that 
attached to Bhurtpore Yilla, for two hunters eminent and fashionable M.D., Sir Joseline 
wd a cob with a sore back Bunks. 

I I amused myself with believing that You may laugh as you please, hut I fell 

II perhaps my aunt rode—no, that was too iff love with tlie daughter at first sights when 
I alisurd; well, perlmps she drove. IIip))opota-'Z saw her so quietly and gently manage the 
) mns should be reduced to a four-wheeler. angry head of the firm of Thinner, and so 
> In the meantime, by great good luck, I very calmly and decidedly give Sleepyhead 

p'ckedupiu the yard one of tue grooms I his discharge. Some menlike a wife they eon 
I lemembered at Hustings’s, a smart, acute manage—I found one who would manage mo; 

fellow. Besides being a good groom and so'l fell in love over oars in three hours 
1 coachman, he was something of a surgeon travelling with my Patty; for of course you 
for horses and men; he was a good cook. Lave guessed that Mrs. D. is my railway 
, conld wait at table, valeted pretty well, and angel. 

had a powei;^! talent for collecting and re- Well, although the respectable papa got 
tailing news on famously about horseflesh, and although 

I A lew days sufiiced to get the horses in he confided to me his fears lest, after ten 
order for their journey. I sent them by the years without practice (since the time he was 

II road; and, as they must eat somewhere, 1 in the habit of riding from Hoiitsey to Litt- 
thought they would be getting into working coin’s Inn), and although he gave me a fuU 

I order on the way. account of several interesting law cases in 

I I went off by the train. At the first sta- which he had been engaged, with bar aneo- 
tion I was joined by a gentleman of middle dotes over which 1 did not yawn, he parted 
age, sallow countenance, blue velvet-collared from me at the end of our journey with 
coat, princely person, and uervous manner, many formal polite speeches^ and a half apo- 
1 accompanied by his daughter— all-poke logy that the state of bis health would 
bonnet and bine veil. They had a tremen- prevent his receiving any company, not even 
dons quantity of Inggage, a sponge bath, two that of my aunt Mallet, whom 1 pressed into 
saddles—the gentleman’s new—and a re- my service, and tendered my card with' 

, maikably etupia servant. ^ Bhurtpore Lodge pencilled upon it. 

I don’t think I made a favourable impres- My aunt received me very warmly; the 
I siou at that time upon people of tliat sort, good soul expressed her astomshment at my 
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mnoh grow, vaioa nru not ns- 
consiaoring titnt £he had not 
T]‘tf once I%aii in long clothes. She 
a iw^t party of Indiwi generak and 
Qolonels, tfielr vrivcs and widows^ the same 
evaniim. 

In the course of the week the horses ar¬ 
rived. Befora the end of the following week, 
I entirely won my aunt’s heart by con¬ 
fiding to her in a moment of weakness my 
adventuie in the train, and my love at first 
sight. She entered warmly into my interests, 
and to make a long story short, Patty and 1 
met at Wlls, parties, and pic-nics.,1 fiouiished 
luy scarlet and the blue edlk tiinnipliantly 
before her, and won a steeple-chase. The last 
was a veiy foolish move, wnich sent me biusk in 
Mr. Thiimer's graces at least sixty per cent.; 
but what will not vanity do I My aunt made 
Mr. Thinnei ’s acquaintance, apd Mias Thin- 
ner’s too, and gave me hopes when 1 was 
in dcspaii-. “ Go on, my dear Eichard,”,8he 
would say, *• I am sure she likes you. Ton 
have an excellent chance, because you arc 
such a random goose, and she is so very 
sensible. Now 1 have always observed tliat 
sensible w'omeii prefer a man who is rather 
a goose." 

Still the lawyer was obstinate, Patty was 
his light h.and—read all, his letters—made 
minutes of their contents—wi*oto answers to 
his dictation—^kept his cash accounts, and 
made his gruel. Then he was continual 1} 
telling my aunt that if his daughter man led 
at all she would choose a man of business—a 
jicrson of sense, with a profession, who could, 
^c. 1 always stopi>ed my ears wiicn my aunt 
began to ask why I was not a lawyer, or a 
cloigyman, like that heavenly man the Itcv. 
Micliah Mouchoir 1 • 

When everything else failed, I called my 
.valet, Giorno Kobinson, into my councils while 
packing away my hunting things, and taking 
instructions lor tlie next day. ’ 

"Saw Miss Thinner to-day, sir, riding 
vith her guvner, sir, up the Green LaneS, 
while you was a-huntiM, sir. Uncommou 
nice young lady. Mr. Thinner a very poor 
hand on a noise, sir." 

<> Indeed," said 1, " what makes you think 
so, Bobinsou ? ” 

"Why, sir, you see I was exercising 
Dandy .lim in his olotho^ and I just hustled 
him Mong past the old gent, aud the pieliald 
pony (it belongs to Suafiles, the ndiug- 
moster, and t really believe it’s a hundred 
y'eara old) gave a bit of a start, and blessed if 
his arms was not round its neck in no time.” 

Then after a pause he continued: 

" If 1 might mako so bold, seeing you’re off 
your feed as they say, and idways riihng oat 
one way—why if you was to swap IDppo- 
potamns with Mr. Thinner, you might both, 
yt>u see^sir, be suited." 

“ What do you mean ? ’* I exclaimed, ball 
angry, half amused. 

A few days afterwards my huntiug friends 
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limner a very poor 


were surprised to see me riding abdutk<i» 
Hippopotamus, packed tight and city ba&ied 
on a soft atnffsu Somerset saddle with a pftd 
before my Iff and behind, my thigh, <llrij^ my 
arm in a In this toUs I followed the 

x*eapectablo {Toininor at a long distonoe w the 
green lanetk where he rode trembluij^. • 
under the, fierce orders of his tyrant and t»t 
physician, who had said, “Mr. Thinner, if 
yon don’t ride five miles a-(ky, you won’t 
live five years. If you don't choose to follow ^ 
my prescription, don’t come to me." Bo 
he rode daily, iii'fear of his life. 

As soon as the regular two-mile canter 
performed on this pU'ticular evening on the 
riding-master’s piebald, had commenced, 
Itubiuson appeared at the end of the lane on 
Dandy Jim, passed me at a gallop, and soon 
oveitaking the invalid lawyer, stopped short, 
bhoutiug some indistinct word, as if addressed 
to Dandy Jim ; on which the obedient pie¬ 
bald halted, and sat down on his hind legs 
like a dog, while poor Mr. Thinner rolled on 
tiie turf. 

To canter up, to address Bobirison in^e 
most violent hiuguage, and discharge him on 
the spot—to pick up Mr. Thinner os if 
he had been my father — was tiie work 
of a moment. And this was no sooner 
done than the piebald gathered himself 
together, and set otf toward town at a 
mild trot. 

Mr. Thinner had snstained no damage 
exce]it a crack in his black trousers, which 
rendered walking three miles neither con¬ 
venient nor dignified. With many asBurancea 
and asseverations, 1 persuaded him to mount 
13ii>popotamub, while I walked by his ude 
for the fii'st mile. In that space, when he 
felt tiie dilTcrence between his smooth, 
slippery saddlo, and tiie closely-packed 
cushion for which, without his knowledge, 
he had been carefully measured, aud be¬ 
tween the elastic well-trained pace of the 
king of cobs and the screw-canter of the 
liding-master's hacks, or of the ill-broken 
brute he liad bought for himself from a client, 
his countenance relaxed. He insisted on 
my mounting Dandy Jim, while Bobinson 
trudged behind, apparently weeping, with 
thj horse-clotiw. Tiiat day 1^. Thinner asked 
me to dinner. 

On the following day he rode Hippor 
potamus ; on the day after, he offered me 
hnudred guineas for him, and I refused to 
sell liim at any price, although willing to 
lend him. 

The next week a letter was sent to 
Mesai's. Fleece, marked outside, “Private, 
A. T.” And my aunt’s maid learned from 
Miss Thinner’s maid, “.As Air. Thinner said 
os how he was glad to find was nothing 
again Mr. Dallington’s character.” 

In three montu the weddii^ of the son of 
the late !l^chard Dallington, Esq., of Bhnrt- 

E ore Yil^ to liucy, only daughter of Abra- 
am Thiuner, of the eminent firm, &c., 
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•{)peared utl ihs }>•% ^0*^ ZUok. I 
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rat me i&to Lord Bdllfinwe agenoT, My 
deidr£i|tty has made me vlmt you Itee)—-never 
Imd one of Uie happieat oi men. 


AN AUTUMN SHADOW. 

> 

It b golden Beptemlier, fragrant and boanterfui, 

The wd com i* harrcited, ear]]' and plenteona, 

heavy nith fruiugo, the orcbaid bougba bending 

down, 

Yield to the gleaner’* hand Labours £ur autumn- 
crown’ 

In the far Western *k]. 

Opal and ruby vie ; 

Amethyst, topaz sheen. 

Melting to pall si-i-grctn, 

Come out and fade again into the grey 
As steals oerthe uplands the «ork weary dai. 
Songs of the harvest-home *«oll through the twilight 
air. 

Young kaen and maidens come trooping, all brave and 

inr. 

Bteh as the season u, meriv as May, 

Langhu^ and loving and jesting and g-i] ' 

Echo the noisy bells 
Through the deep mossv delW, 

With a wild thankful chimi 
All that sweet sunset time * 

For ’ti* the Harvest-month, fragrant and bounteous, 
That giVLtb Its golden store, rail] and pleittoous. 

Rich, heavy wi^ fimitige, thi orchard hoiigbs bending 
down. 

Yield to the gleanci’s hand Labour’s fair autumn 


Faithful Margaret watches the reapers. 

Winding ilotig by the bend of the 1 me. 

One face is absent tbeie, one figuie wanting. 

One voice she bean not swrelling the strain. 

She by her window under the gable, 

Stsindt with tbo cm tain held bwk in her hand 
The few who remember look up and are silent, 
—The biavest and feiriat arc lost to theu baud. 

He bas bis grave, midst the gi aves of brave solditis 
Given on the slope of the hill wheie he itll , 

11 umarked midst the thickly-sown seen of the battle. 
But in She faithful heart sculptured full will 

She IS done,—nnwed anti yet widowed, 

Sacred hei }outh to the love of her youth. 
Wealing awav in a pale mournful silence 
Vowed to her huu-lovc, loii of her youth' 

September diall come agim, many Sentembers, 
Sunshiu] Junes, and chill icy Decembers ; 

Snows on her hair, and deep lines on her blow, 
hre she shall think of him other than now < 

Gold are the autumn skies. 

Yet to her toai-glazed eyrs, 

Wear they a tint of moumfullest grey, 

Gold IS the autumn-wood 
Bemed as red as blood. 

Yet clouded all o’erlAe a thunderous day. 

New IB her sorrow jet, 

Bitter her tcais dre yet, 


ker hsr imsiimg pfMky 

Fesoe will nome lwiii;.e to h«r|>w’ 

Eunfied Usme to ,, 

Let her heart hide with its trouble ayhw, ‘ 


AGEICULTUEAL MACHINBRT. 

The progi^ of population in a oivihsed 
state creates, and at the same time extin¬ 
guishes, mventions and mannfaetures. Thus, 
lu the fens of Lmoolnshire, fisherh and 
fowleiB, boats, leaping-poles, stilts^ sets, eel- 
speara, and all the paraphernalia of decoys, 
have disappeared before drains^ wind-pumps, 
steam-pumps, ploughs, harrows, dnlls, and 
coin-crops, which have taken the place 
of swamps, lakei^ wild-fowl and Sdi. The 
wooden spoons and bowls, once the chief 
furnishing of a &rmer’s kitchen, are super¬ 
seded by pewter and tin and &itanuia 
metal, from Birmmgham or Wolveihamuton. 
Tbe’i^ of the falconer and the skill of the 
long-bow maker have vanished before gun¬ 
powder and the doable barreL Almost 
ail the ancient emblems of agriculture are 
m couise of bung supeiseded. We have, 
before us, a popular print of the senes of 
operations that precede the mill and the 
baker’s loaf, and we had the other day, 
m Essex, at a meeting called to awaid the 
leaping machine prizes of the Eoyal Agricol- 
tui il Society, an opportunity of seeing the 
most modem system of ploughing, sowing, 
mowing, threshing, and grinding. Ibe con¬ 
trast Mtween the artistic and ancient, and 
the leal and modern systems^ was not a little 
cut ions 

lu the picture, the sower, a stout swain, 
with a sheet fastened over hu shoulder aud 
shaped into a huge pocket before him, dex¬ 
terously flings the seed bioadeast in a senii- 
ciicle around bun; the reaper, with his hook, 
bends to his task ; the thr^er flounehes his 
flail—the flail its^ being an improvement 
Ijiat bas not yet superseded the hoof oi the 
ox and the noise, m eastern Europe The 
plough IB a short wooden instrument, with 
stilts fixed at an acute angle, hdd down 
by main force, and drawn by a‘ string of 
horses, under the care of a long whip m the 
hands of a short plough-boy. All these aits 
and instruments are doomed | have, indeed, 
already dis.ippeared, or have been—m the 
best farms and counties—so far impioved 
as to be scarcely recoraisable: They have dis¬ 
appeared, not under me influence of inventive 
tment, not because, as in toanufacturers’ im- 

i iioved macbmeiy, it pioduces a better article, 
or it IB not so (the gram sown without care 
by the Spanish, fVallachian, or Bussian pear 
sant| glows np plumper and finer than the 
best urmer’s beat crop in Essex—the first of 
England’s com-growing counties); but be¬ 
cause the progress of aemand for produce, 
and the decrease of the supply of rural labour, 
compels the farmer to adopt the mechanical 
means which economise labour and ensure 
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thelnoat r*.pld''iUBd «<fcottial ex«etitioti of tfac 
madoitiBg ItiQi more independent of 
tittwe bands of ntUr^^est snpernomerarieB, on 
wiius), white tebonr was superabundant, he 
was aocustomed to depend. 

To begin with the modem iron plough,' 
with its long lever handles, long, flowing, 
concave share Sod pair of ^eel8,-^thoa^ 
heavier in dead weight than the old plough, 
it slips through the earth with less than half 
horse-power applied, and, when once properly 
eat, ean be guided by a boy; in fact, it al¬ 
most tmvels alone. Just as the swiftness of 
a ship depends, so do the eflidlncy and facility 
of draught of a good plough depend, on its 
form. The pair-h^oree abreast was the wise 
fashion in Flanders, in Normandy, and in 
Scotland, half a century before it became 
common in England. There are counties 
where, as in Sussex, a long file of horses still 
drag their slow length along. The wheels 
which are so great an improvement to the 
plough, are an invention not unknown to the 
wmaus, and were used in England centuries 
ago ; yet, while in the high-mnued English 
estates nothing else is to be found, in 
Scotland they make their way but by de¬ 
grees. The shape of the ploughshare (on which 
the draught and woik. depend) a as a matter 
of fancy and rule m every parish, until me¬ 
chanical science was applied by tho Bansomes 
of Ipswioh and Howard of Bedford to discover 
the sort of plough wiiich should cut and 
move the soil with tlm least labour. The 
success of the applicMiou of science and 
piaetice to iron ploughs was shown trinmph- 
(intly in Pans, in eighteen hundred and htty- 
five. One of the heaviest English-wheeled 
ploughs was drawn easily by the smallest 
French horse in the field, cutting a straiglit 
even farrow; while tho same horse, applied 
to one of the lightest foieigu ploughs, stopped 
short id^ter a very short, zig-Zdggy couise. 
But, the best ploughshare had not driven the 
old one out of the market in eighteen Jiun- 
dred and fiity-siz; and now, behold, the 
Steam Oultlvator looming in the horizon of 
invention like a faint streak on the sea that 
tells us of a coming steamer ! The prize 
ploughs only economise two or three horses 
per plough ; the Steam Cultivator, when 
ever it neoomes a reality, whenever _ it 
advances from the position of an expensive 
curiosity to an economical agricultuial 
machine, will more than half empty the 
farmer’s stable, relieving him of a dozen or 
BO of &t, sleek, hut indispensable devourers 
of profits. Not that there are many farmeis 
who will be able to endure the expense of 
a Steam Cultivator for their own special 
use; bat we ehsU have the itinerant prin¬ 
ciple extended. At present, we meet formi¬ 
dable processions of gay-coloured machinery 
OB rflral highways and oy ways—of threshing 
machines and their steam-engines, drills, wd 
harrows, to be hired by the day, tho quarter 
of corn, or the acre. On the same errand we 


riudl soon see leaping-maohineo 
about, following the sun, from the uulgpiei^ 
itnd dcyMt to tne coldest and wettest hafVest, 
undmr elftHnge of an ingenious bla^smith ana 
boy->«nienedmg the ragged siolde-b^ng 
armisr of Irish, who are now belter mi* 
ployed at home on unencumbered estates, <at 
m America, taking the rough edge off badp* 
woods and prairies. 

Seed-drills are a very ancient invention; 
but the last ten years of guano, superphoa- 
phafe, and other costly portable manures, have 
made them so common, that k is dilficult now 
to find a broadcast sower; and, in another ten 
years, manual broad-casting will be one of the 
extinct agricultural performances : already 
for economising manures and killing off the fly 
on tuniips by a sprinkling of salt or guano, 
we have a demand for bro^-casting machines. 
Thus, then, the artist intending to symbo¬ 
lise agricultui'e, must alter his plough, and 
find some substitutes for hia sower, and his 
thresher, and his reaper. 

The story of the reaping-machine, usefully 
illustrates the peculiar itimculties tiiatatiend 
the application of mechanical improvmnents 
to agricultural machinery. 

According to a Boman writer on Agricul¬ 
ture, the Gauls reaped by a machine which, 
pushed befoi e an ox, cut off the heads of corn, 
and dropped them into a box. Between 
latter end of the last century, and the fii-st 
twenty-five years of this (a period singularly 
rife with mechanical inventions}, some dozens 
of patents uere taken out for reaping bj ma¬ 
chinery ; but not one was practimdiy mWfiil. 
In eighteen hundi'ed and twenty-seven, the 
Bevel end Patrick Bell, son of a farmer, 
and at that time a student for the Scotch 
ministry, determined to invent a reaping ma- 
ciiine. He had thought of the subject for 
years, and had, when a boy, seen a print of 
such a machine constnictro by Smith of 
Deanston ; which, by the way, wasiagenious, 
but useless. 

One evening, after tea, while walking in 
his father's gainlen, hia eye was attracte Jby 
a pair of gardeners shears sticking in the 
hedge ; he took hold of them, and began to cut 
the tv igs of the blackthorn—perhaps idly, for 
want of thought; hut, while so engaged, it 
struck him that this was the principlo 
that might be applied to cutting corn. 
At the piesent day, when Bell’s machine 
stands at the top of the prize list, it is carious 
to find that the very motion that suggestctl 
his whole inventimi has been totally aban¬ 
doned. After much consideration, he oou- 
tructed a model, and then prepared a ma- 
chme on a large scale. In order to keep 
his secret, he made patteims in wood of every 
part that required to be mode of metal; thebe 
lie sent, piece by piece, separately, as he re¬ 
quired them, to the blacksmith, with instruc¬ 
tions to make a thing of iion, or of steel, as 
like that sent as possible. When he received 
them back, he filed, ground, or otheiwise 










a 'in-f-iifittir TwyTr* 4nwiMti 

t^Mn wt0 temtf oa Um nnsOt li# and aftarmurdd in ibut 

minflM ,w i)^ 'nt wul barrow «* nindi «Kth .Bni; for tvantjr 
’ 4ut tip't^Ainr to the de^ of aiz qoeatrnn waa, sot hm io vaabtMtif Jbnt 

4nd px^taaed it down with hia how to employ the labour wl^h hhe 

na%'*1Bic(n draw a aheaf of oats- from the war, the Eugliw poordawa, and Irish racW- 

baM-q^aid. aod^lanted its atubbly stalk in rent^ potato-gardens bad created. I^o 

tUt iHonsuL fie then shut and barred the labour-saTlug reapiog-machine was not 
doat': nnd, putting himself in the hcAse's wanted, end r’emained unknown to all bat 


firial ^uop. On arriving at tlio end of the one brought round general jnxnq^erity, and 
shed, the young student found the crop all the Ezhilntion in Hyde Park. Of ooursc, 

)>«••«%«* 1«A<1 w laV.^ - -— l ! — -- . 


out, but lying higgledy-piggledy. A distri- among the competing nationa were the 
bntor WM required. United titates men, with an ‘ immense 

The signs of the artificial harvest were space, veiy imperfectly filled with dis* 
cleared away ; and, after many ti-i-ds, he in- cordant violin-pianos. Excelsior bedateods, 
vented a canvass sheet, stretched on rollers, artificial legs, false teeth, chewing tebaceo 
something on the same principle as the t-ipes for the Duke of Wellmgton, in^a-rubbor in 
which deliver the sheets on .-i steam printing all manner of forms, photographs, rocking- 
machine, which deliverod the cut corn iu a ciiairs, and M‘Connick's reaping-machine, 
regular swathe. He next devised the well- That reaping-machine waa one of the 
known reel for collecting the corn against the greatest successes of the whole exhibition, 
cutter. The whole machine wasreadj for work The sensation it created among the poverty- 


intfaesummer of eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight, and theharvest-time was impatiently ex- 


stricken collection from one of the wealthiest 
and most ingeniousoountriea in the world, was 


peoted. Before the corn was perfectly ripe, immense; vei-y soon it was flanked by 
about eleven o’clock at night, w-heii every another implement on a different jilaa In 
woman and child was safe in bed, the mor another Amctican, Gideon Hussey ; and our 
chine waa drawn from its place of conceal- farmers learned to their astonishment, that 
meat, hamesoed to the good horse Jock, aud these same machines had been in use in 
the young student with ins brother, a future America for fifteen veara, and were sold by 
former, madethoirway to afield of wheat,titlk- thousands. The nempaper sensation woke 
ingin whispers. Tlie fiist experiment was up our Scotch friends, and the original Bell 
aueceasfuL After a few more piivate trials, was disinterred. Trials followed, iu which 
the machine was eahibitod before a party the Scotch niinisler'e invention was not 
of farmen^ on the farm of rounc, neaj- worsted. 

Dundee. A copy of the original invention Ib eighteen hundred and fifty-three, Mr. 
was made at a loundi-y at Duudoe, exhibited Cfosskill, who had purchased from Mr, Bell, 
before the Highland ^ciety in the same year the farmer, his maciiine, and tiie right to uso 
at Glasgow, aud received a prue of fifty his name, won the gold medal of the York- 
poonds; although, from imperfect fitting, it shiie Agricultural Society, and presented it 
would not work, and some eighteen machines, to the inventor, Patrick Bell — his first 


.to the inventor, Patrick Bell — his first 
made by different hands, without the iuven- reward after fifteen years, 
tor’s supervision, equally faded. Mr. Bell fancies, very naturally, that 

The late Lord Paiimure volunteered to ad- pirated or oral accounts of hia reaper ori- 
-ronce the cost of a patent, but Mr. Bell ginated the American invention. This may 


vance the cost of a patent, but Mr. Bell ginated the American invention. This may 
deefined the kmd offer: not being desirous, as or may not be ; but it is unlikely that 
hesta^,ofieteimnganycxclusiverightsover M'Corinick did copy Bell, as his machine 
w agricultural improvement. ThejprobaWhty is go different as to have the merit of ori- 
is, that ifhe had patented his reaping-machine, giuality. His cutting action was a tooih- 
it would have been brought to perfection, edged knife, instead of shears, and it has 
and into notice many years earlier; for in- since been adopted by Crosskill, Hussey’s 
ventiong open to oveiy one are, like common also differs from M'Cormiok’s. The proba- 
ground unfenoed, not always considered bility is, that in the United Stat^ as else- 
worth cultivating. But the time had not where, necessity was the mother of invention; 
come for such an agricultural machiue; un- that the formers, having no travelling 
skilled labonr was too cheap; and, if such a Irishmen to depend on, were driven to 
machine had been ordered, there was no claM their wit’s end, to cut a crop that grew 
of implement-makers able to supply it. It is and ripened with no aid foom skill, aud 
ouly on a lai;M scale that sucli implements very little care, od a vtigin soil under a 
can be profitaWy DumufiMstured. bnrningsun. If Hussey or I^Oormic^ keadrd 

#rom tbdt time, the inveption slept that a reaping-machine bad been invented in 
and Was foif otten, although one machine Scotland, that information would be enough 
was preserved, and was ocCasaonalJy worked to set tiicm to work. 
















AbcKfiMO* IbUKfaU aod'Obftd 4mioemi$iAt‘*^i' 

Bqm^ IhrUs 6«^ tekoa out pmteBis for doing iM-'t W i fc ol fron tmaty^dre 
t3te mm olgeet in oiiAteoa hoadred and laowBm^md OMpiofiiw fooun tMt^to fot^i 
thirty*thMe. From rant time reapragf- bindms M<lisfiov in their tnidc, Baij 
nmoles beoune % regular mtgect of im> money-oaving ie a aeoondwr advantage m ^ ^ 
provement and macom^re m the United uae of sgrtoaitrmd maeninM. The chief 
Stataa; until, in eighteen hnadred and fifty, advantage liea in the greater certainty 
the'^ea had amounted to upwards of twelve and reguiarity which it enauree in all the 
htmdf^ of one patent only ; and the renewal opcnfioua of the farm. The next Important 
of MUormick's patent became the subject of point is the necessity of raising every 
a serioos opposition and remoifttranoe, on the farm operation to the same stai^ard of 
ground that it was not an original invention, excellence. 

Yet, so ignoaant were Englishmen still of the Thus, for instance, Boxted ZiOdge is an 
progress of machine-reaping, that, in South estate ; the property is cultivated by one 
Australia—where, also, the want of harvest the most intelligent members of the coundl of 
labour was felt in a manner unknown in the tlie Boyal Agricultural Society, and has lone 
mother country—a third hind of machine been under high farming,—highly manured, 
was invented, which clipped off the ears, and perfectly clear of weeds, with a large breed 
threshed them out at the same time by the of live-stock, and the best useful machinery 
moving power of a liorse pushing behind, as of the day. The reaping-machines bad the 
in Belre machine; leaving the s^w (value- advantage of level, thoroughly-drained fiielda, 


loss there) to be burned off. 


of regular form, none of less extent than 


In eighteen hundred and fifty-one our twenty-live acres, some of fifty aores, with 
fanners were beginning—not exceptionally, close straight fences, and crops clear of 
but as a class—te feel the want of the rapid weeds. It would be no economy to use a 


certain aid of machinery in 


reaping-machine in a series of three-acre 


c'llinre. Scotch nationality helped not a Devonshire fields, of a cocked-hat shape, 
little; but there wei'e many diiiiculties to be where weeds and flowers make five-and- 
ennquered. English crops are heavier, and twenty per cent, of tho crop: because, be¬ 
st raw is more valuable, than in the United tween time lost in turning round and round, 
States; and we must add that our ordinary and waste of power in cutting weeds, the 
farni-labourers are not so’handy in repairing, machine wonld cost more than hand-labour, 
or so willing to nse, mechanical inventions, as Bence, the progress of agricultural machinecy 
tho States-inen. Landlords, os usual, came i offers a premium in favour of clean eultiva- 
furward and purchased; the machine-reapers’ tion, large square fields, and the ample crom 
agrioultnral societies gave prizes; Eugiish | that can only be had through a libwal appli- 
tenant-farmers hung back, nut without gdbd cation of drilled manures. 
rAa‘'on,as, for want of attention to mechanical* Witli a machine-reaper the farmqr can 
details or workmanship, many machines were begin to cut as soon as any pait of his crop is 
thrown aside as unwoikable after one riiie, because the machine does not eat or ask 


harvest. 

But, tlic time hod come when the assist 

__ ___?J a 1_ _ V __t_ 


wages when not at work, as extra travelling 
shearers or mowers do: he can dapaui 


ance of machine aid in the harvest was re- more on his own regularly employed ser- 
quired, and a large capital of money and vauts, and can make long hours, with an extra 
mechanical skill was (hiowu into the subject, pair or two of horses, ii the weather Uireaten. 
The results were shown in the Boyal Agri- Supposing a hundred or more acres reduced 
cultural trials of iiugusl^ eighteen liuncured to stubble, and the com stacked. According 
and fifty-six, at Boxted Lodge, Essex, when to the modern lapid system, the ground is 
the verdict of a lai'go body ot tenant-faimers ploughed at once, and not allowed to grow 
settled that the heaviest crops could be most weeds for two or three months; if needful, 
economically out by the machine-reaper, and seed for turnips or rape may be, as at Boxted, 
the labourers whom a series of years hare put in at once by a horse-drawn drill and 
accustomed to the advantages of machinery, machine broad-caster, whicli pat in the seeds 
applauded the conclusion of their employers, for each crop, with the manure, at one opera- 
On this occasion the machines cut at the rate tion—a feat winch no amount of hand-labour 
of about three acres in four hours, in wheat- could have effected in the same space of time, 
fields bearing crops of a^ut forty bushels to When we come to sowing com, the use of 
tho acre, or more than double the average machineryisstillmoreimportant^notonlyfzoni 
of American crops. The first prize was mere saving of the time when a week’s rain 
,mven to CrosskiUe patent improvements of might peril a future harvest; butfrom tiiere- 
BeH’i^ Beaper; the second was divided be- gularity of quantity in seed and in manure,—a 
tween Messrs. Burgess’, McCormick Aid Uttle more oy leas per acre exactly measured, 
Dray’s Hussey. according to soil and season. Without the 

Experience, and the heavy work of English drill, thousands of acres in a showery season 
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> wonM 'retoaia altofKttiar'' wmowb, beeawa 
haad'laboor eoold it«vw gat Hhrongh the" 
work in tiaae. Agate, isnteAd of a gena* 
ral mnster to titeesh out in a kany with 
the flail, tiie ateam-engiue with ita steady 
spe^ dow ttel work when wanted, 'without 
tmtbig fiSe ^idiiy days, idle hands, and an 
tejaijtkTBarB. At BoxtM Lodge, by way of a 
pamcal lesson, Mr. Fisher Hobbes had the 
'iame field reaped, ploughed, and sown, in the | 
aaa&e day; and had pait of the wheat thus 
reaped, threshed out, ground into flobr by 
steam-power, and made into bread for his 
diaoer-pai'ty: thus exhibiting a specimen of 
the system of continuous machine-wurk to 
which the beht sgricultui'ists are coming. 

What we still need, is, an economical steam- 
eultivator, which will work from light to 
dark, and even after dark, with lamps, if 
necessary, to take advantage of short and 
doubtful seasons, superseding the slow plongh, 
as the maehiue-drill has superseded me 
broadcast sower. That invention is coming, 
and then the circle of machine cultivation 
will be nearly com{dete. 

Yet, after all, we must not forget that 
agricultural results have their bounds; we 
cannot invent a sun, or improve our national 
seasons. There is a well-defined limit to the 
growth of com; it cannot be rolled out by 
the yard or the bushel; the utmost we can 
do is to use up every hour of farming weather, 
and to waste no land or manures on weeds. 

QUIET PEOPLE 

6hk was dignified, but not graceful; moral, 
I should say, without delicacy; with com¬ 
mon sense, but little taste; and apparently 
wealthy, without talent of any kind. She 
was tail, but there was no breadth about her' 
person, though she certainly was not thin. 
Bhe had no superfluity of waist, uor, to adopt 
FalstafiTs pun, waste of tmy kind, though she 
was not spare and meagre. There was plenty 
of bone and muscle, but they lacked fleshly 
coveting, and the blood revelled not in veins 
lUce hers. It was impossible that 1 could 
like the lady; yet she must have been liked, 
for ehe Vr as parried. Her husband was above 
the common size, with a iiill, handsome coun-1 
tenance, inrlmed to sensuality, but slenderly 
mdowed with intellectual expression. He, 
it was evident, could not, at any rate, have 
been fiiscinated .with his companion. Yet 
they might have been suited to each other, 
for both appeared to manifest an equal 
^gree of ^lidity. They were, indeed, 
imirage specimens of respectability, yrithout 
ruat. <m horseback, both would ^ve pro- 
^Wly looked well enough; for they would 
lave overtopped their steeds nobly, and, I 
think, the lady might have looked even 
elegant on a palfrey sofliciently large not to 
'inake the contrast too great between her and 
it. But they were out of plaoe^ in a fashiim- 
eble crowd; and 1 could not imagine them, in 


aigr cMSpaoi^ mhinteiiuBg convecsfttktt iriUi 
any detnMoftefedlige&oe. , r 

^1 it ema strange that each people litenld 
become the eubjeets of observatioa.' There ‘ 
must have been something to have caused 
that—flomething phreno-typieal fl hope the 
word is understood) to compel so much 
speculation in an tmconcemed speetator. 
But^ I have frequently remarked that awk¬ 
wardness of any kind is of itself suggestive* 
It indicates a point in the mumers of the 
individual, where art has not interfered, and 
where, accordingly, a display of natural ehar 
racter may be^expected. Howevbr, I looked 
in vain for any such intimatioB, and therefore 
my curiosity, if 1 had any, remained un¬ 
gratified. 

Did they belong to that class of people 
who have no character except that of station 
and incapacity? I was both inclined to 
believe this and to doubt it. I thought, at 
len^b, that if their acq^ntonce could be 
made in private, they might not be altogether 
uninteresting as human ueing^ thoujgh essen¬ 
tially common-place in their mmds and 
habits. Over a breakfast-table, now, I 
imagined, while their appetites were eharp^ 
there might escape them certain signs by 
which one could detect in them their rela¬ 
tive idiosyncraciea—a long word which I 
would willingly change, but cannot—some of 
the atti'ibutes, I mean, belonging to willing 
and desiring beuigs, having individual life 
and passions. 

It fell out, at last, in the oddest manner, 
that I became intimately acquainted with 
these maiTied specimens of vis iuertise in 
ordinary hfe. Their name was Pilkington. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington, of Banelagh YiUas, 
Si. John’s W ood. My friend Tom (loodwood 
mtroduced me at once; they were old 
acquaintances of his, and readily admitted 
me into their family circle on ms introduc¬ 
tion. Next day, I found myself at dinner 
with them and Tom Goodwood at the villa 
near the park. 

It i^as a pretty villa enough; but I dislike 
the low roof and the oontracted chamber, so 
constructed to please the fancy of the archi¬ 
tect, not for the convenience of the tenant. 
Ml’, and Mrs. Pilkington, however, were well 
enough satisfied. The villa was like every 
other in the neighbourhood, and, therefore, in 
their eye8,it was all that it should be. Ithonght 
they stared at me, when I hinted an objection 
to the arrangement of a few little things, 
dating to doubt whether another kind of con¬ 
trivance would not have been more useful. 
It seemed to strike them as a new idea that 
such matters should be regulated by their 
utility. They were, in aU respects, the same 
identical kind of things, in tiie same identical 
kind of arrangement that were in every 
other house iu the same locality. -There' 
was a convention in the furniture, too; All 
had been sent in irom ;the maker’s on a 
general, plan fur furnishing the like of sueh 








TilUs, 'wiihoat smikllflBt ^^egwd to iho 

proMbb ««Dtd icr inMiiV of the puroitaaork 
On settlio&Hr. and Mr*. Pilkbgton hiui 

left UM dee4« w do IfJtat VM usual in^sucii 
oaSflB, This doB^ the]^ took their own places 
and wore content. , 

Ups little iuddent seemed to let me into 
the secret of tihehr destiny. They are, said I, 
a part of the furniture of society, found in 
it without any special object,'saving that of 
oecupyinu a certain sp^e, and standing in 
some definite but arbitrary relation with 
other tilings, or persons. This reflection soon 
afterwards struck me as too abstract, and, lest 
I should become unintelligible to myself 1 
pursued it no further. 

“ Well, madam,” said I, “ and how did you 
like the performance at tne theatre, the ower 
evening 1 Were you interested in the new 
drama, or the debutante 1 I noticed that 
you carried a very large bouquet, but you 
were not nigh enough to the stage to throw 
it with any chance of its ever reaching the 
spot 1 It was a pity that the box-keeper 
placed you so far o&” 

A shadow of wonder passed over the im¬ 
mobile countenance of Idrs. Filkington. 

“ 1 merely,” she said, “ had the bouquet, 
because 1 thought it was proper when a lady 
visited the dress-boxes of the Haymarket, 
that she should have one in her hands. 1 
aiu sure, I did not know it wiis a new drama, 
and have quite forgot the name of the 
heroine.” 

“ Then you did not enjoy the play much 1 ” 
0,1 liked it well enough. But I did not 
take the trouble to make out the story. 1 
could not help smiling two or three times at 
what they said. But 1 felt inclined to take a 
nap occasionally. The Spanish dancers after¬ 
wards were cei’taiuly pretty,—but the man¬ 
ner in which they flung out their legs some* 
times struck me as odd, and once or twice 1 
thought it improper.” 

“ And is this all 1 ” I mentally exclaimed. 

I wondered if it would be possible to get 
up a conversation with Mr. PiUdngtou.* I 
resolved on the trial. ^ 

“ Your wines, sir,” said I, “ particularly 
this, might remind one of the Falemian.” 

“It may,”replied Mr. Pilkihgton, “do so 
with yon ; but 1 never tasted the wine you 
mention—never, in fact, heard of it.” . 

I was compelled to acknowledge that to 
me, too, that classical beverage, so far as 
regavded my actual experience, was as un¬ 
known as Mandragora. To pursue the subject 
was impossible. Horace and Msecenos had 
no interest for Mr. Pilkington. 

Tom Goodwood, who had behaved himself 
with his usual ease, and talked roodoiately 
not obtrusively durmg dinner, and chiefly on 
personal themes, the healths and whereabout 
of their mutual acquaintance, came at length 
mycelief. 

Pilkington has some nice picture!^” 

he said. 


- "Whjf” said I, “do you use *1^* 
tendent t«rm,.i,iiice; that oom^ga^ dvhdga 
which’doca all Hie kitchen businesa of 
afad should never claim admission to the 
drawi^rqpm ?” . i 

“ O,” repUed h^ ^ don’t he so confounded 
particular. But if you will look at the pic¬ 
tures cm the wall, you wm probably bo 
rewarded for your trouble,” 

I rose, with a sort of sad and moch 
civility. 

“ O, yes; there are some lovely things 
here. • That is but a composition landscape ; 
yet it is good. And this is not a bad classical 
subject; far from it.” 

“ Those pictures,” said Mr. Pilkington, 
“ were left to me by my father. They were 
esteemed good furniture for his walls, and 
are good enough for mine. Some of the 
figures are, however, not sufficiently dressed 
—at least, my wife thinks so ; for myself, I 
have no taste in such matters.” 

“So, madam,” I siud, “you have a 
taste for punting ? 1 am glad of it ; it 

is pleasant to have some topic for convert 
sation. But you must not permit a too rigid 
exclusiveness. 1 can see no grrat artistic 
daring in the disdain of drapery in. either of 
these works. Nor is it safe to judge of the 
dehcary of a painting by the mei'e lact of its 
figures partaking more or less of the nude. It 
is the motive of the artist that governs the 
character of the pioduction ; and there are 
some pictures where much drapery is used 
that are greatly more immoral than others 
that can boast of little.” 

“ It may be so,” replied Mrs. Pilkington, 
“but, excuse me, 1 don’t understand you. 
Beally, sir, I cannot form an opinion on the 
point.” 

And she was right. Notwithstanding what 
'her husband had stated, Mrs. Pilkington had 
no opinion. What had seemed one was the 
mere phantom of an opinion—«n accidental 
expression—a cliance edio. Neither she nof 
Mr. Pilkington had any opinion. The 
world of opinion had not reached them, n<w 
had they made the slightest attempt to 
reach it. 

“ You mistake, my dear friend,” said Tom 
Goodwood to me; “ Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington 
rxe not speculative people; but you will find 
ohem eminently practical Mr. Pilkington 
is a banker—one of the safest firms—well 
established ; qnietly called into being by his 
father, and quietly nursed into continued 
existence by himsmf. Here, now, is a point 
of business on which he can put you into pos¬ 
session of important facts. Facto, you know, 
are the thinf^ after all” 

A chatty conversation certainly ensued, in 
which Mr. Pilkington cheerfall;y and calmly 
related the usual routine of his hfe. He had 
inherited all—^his place in the world—his 
place in the counting-house, and even his 
wife. Ha had been spared the trouble of 
Soortohip. 'fhe lady had been an acquaint- 
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ancd firatn dntighter of » 

partner in tiie fttm. Thej; were early 
affianced by their parents, and in (dw fulnen 
of time married eneh other, as a matter of 
coarse. Mr. !l^ilkington rose atp same 
hour evcjrj xBoming; arrived at t&o batik at 
the saipe minute, looked over the same 
aecountdiooka at stated times in the day, 
read and answered the necessary correspond¬ 
ence, SAW ftnd conversed with such persons as 
had business at the liouse and required a 
personal interview; and, when all this was 
done, returned home, as regularly as th^ clock 
told the hour, to dinner; after which, the 
ervening was in general quietly pass^ in 
a game of cards. Sometimes, but rarely, 
they visited some recognised place of 
amusement. 

Did they like the drama? They said, 
“ Yes,* but no opinion was attainable from 
them as to the rationide of their liking, only 
it transpired that they did not usually go to 
tragedy, because they did not wish to ; 


their intdt&tkm, and appeared aa if, on the 
whole, 1 had ^edsed them. They wished 
to see me again aaether day: t readily eom- 
plied, but why I could hardly tdl • And, 
truly, I can give no adequate retuien for my 
acquiescence. ^ 


ST. GEOBGE AND THE DEAGON. 

Few Englishmen ever troubled themselree 
to inquire the history and origin of 'their 
patron saint. Though the Seven Cham¬ 
pions may have been duly devoured in boy- 
tiood, and altliongb wo have St, George's 
Channel, St. George’s Fields, and Sfc George’s 
Parishes, Halls, Barracks, Churches, and 
Places, without number; and although we 
handle St. George’s effigy every day upon our 
coins, and see it everywhere—firom the in¬ 
signia of one of the highest orders of knight¬ 
hood, even to the bedaubed signs of our 

_ ___ -- - , meanest public-houses—yet the generality 

no?did^ they patronise comedy or farce, bo- ^ of us know very httle about St. George 
cause they did not like to laugh overmuch. I himself. 

There exists a modem clats of piece that) The following moving history of the good 
provokes neither laughing nor tears, that,saint was published for the edification of 
simply amuses without exciting, and gently Englishmen in the seventeenth century. The 
alimulates sensation without kindling emotion., author declares that he made the abridgment 
liis as far as I could make out, was the from the Ancient and True English Legend, 
style’ of drama which best pleased Mr. and | “ whereof there be but two copies roniaiu- 
Ita. Pilkington. _ | fog fo Die whole kingdom.” He then pio- 


Banelagh Villa had a garden, and, as Tom 
Goodwood thought that some variety was in¬ 
dispensable to me, he proposed that I should 
pass some half-hour there: assuring me that 
it was nicely cultivated and disposed, and, 
indeed, worth looking at. Ere long I found 
myself in a pleasant arbour, obseiyed 


ceeds, in his own manner, thus 
St. George was a Gentleman of Cappa¬ 
docia, handsome and well-made, valiant as 
his swor^ and above all’ an excellent good 
Christian. After divers gi’eat Jounieya, haii- 
pening to he in a certain City of Lybia, ho 
was forewarned in a Dream, that he should 


there an acacia or two. I plucked a leaf of, not go from Thence, till further Orders, 
the plant, and amused myself with the exhibi- Niar this City there was a deep I^ke, the 
tlon of its sensitive properties. kHetieat of a most dreadfol and Jiuflianly 


“Strange,” I murmai-ed,“ that there should 
be people in the world apparently less sen¬ 
tient and impressible than this plant! What 
a blessing might some great misfortune prove 
to Mr. and Mrs. Pilkinglon. It might make 
tbein feel and think; it might compel them 
to have opinions. If all were like them, 
however, we should have no political revolu¬ 
tions, at an^akate.” , 

** The Pilkiugtons are very quiet people,” 
said Tom Goodwood, “but they are very 
estimable in their way. They never make 
any demonstration about anything in the 
world; yet tiiey will do good, if asked. 
They wul even lend you money at need, if 
you don’t want too much; and, though no 
doubt it will be regularly entered in their 
accounts, they will never trouble you for the 
n^yment, or even allude to it again. One 
Bperfeotly at ease in their society on all 
snob scores. You will find them very quiet 
people.” ' 

[e rettimed into the drawing-room, 
^shortly afterwards Tom^and I took 
'.jdepi^ure. The Filkingtons renewed 


Dragon, the biggest and most Ferocious, 
that was to be met with in the whole Nation 
of Dragons, This Monster made terrible 
Devastations in all the Country round about. 
Abundance of Adventurous Knights, that 
had attempted to attack him, had been 
devoured, and then whole Begimcnta pre- 
' sumed to overcome him, but, alack i he 
routed them all with Slaughterous Flight 
His Breath I find cast forth a Smoke, thicker, 
blacker, and in greater quantities than the 
Funnel of the Biggest Breivhonses in London. 
Now this cover’d alt that durst approach 
him with tiiick Darkness, and at the samo 
time made them to sock in a mortal Poison 
—^Did they attack him Behind ? with one 
single whisk of his Tail he straight laid you 
down a Hundred Mon # * ♦ * ♦ Now he 
was not satisfied like a Beasonable Dragon 
with Spreading of Ten'or and Death in all 
the Tillages round his Lake, but foraootb 
must .make himself formidable even in the 
City, tho’ Care had been taken orp thiS' 
to sorround it with very high and thick 
Walls. 
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Nobodycouldpeep oatoftheOfttosiinthoat pidr—Y^t, notiH^Btanding ill* Tdt^'O^ allj 


railing of <biinMdf upon tbem, oonld push Im two Cnmmls instead. I shall not Eene 
Neck such a long way tbrougli the Breaches describethe Joy, or the Happy Destiny, which 
die had found means to make, that he was united those two Happy ^uls for ever in 
sure to lay Hold of some poor Passenger— Marriage—No! this would carry me too far 
Forasmurii as his Tonjpae did push out and from my subject—^But yet it is to be noted, 
draw in again like a kind of lig-zag, and at that these young Folks had been iu Love 


the end of it, darting things, like Fish-hooks: with each other, as it would seem for a 
BO t^t when he had occasion to launch it at weary while, and that the Father of the 
a company of Peasants in the Market Place, Maid^ being a most Covetuous Man, hod 
he could threi^ you Fifteen or Twenty of always hitherto Opposed the Match. Well 


them at once, and whip tbegi away with after this Scurvy Dragon had chopped up 
such a fine dexterity, that they were no the two Criminals, he grew more quiet, and 
sooner spitted than they were in his Maw. auon retii-ed to the gulphs of his Lake, his 
Well, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the usual Abode. 

City found it necessary to assemble all the Alasthe next Day, Thirteen Beasts, or 
People, in order to con&ialt, as to what was to Men, were wanting to the Dragon’s Number, 
be ifoiie. Here be New Afflictions! What shall they 

The Assembly being met—^it was on the do!—^They once mote cast Lota, and the tbir- 
12th of February, 299 (Under the Emperor teen black Billets fall on as many Virgins 
Dioclesian): it was resolved to consult the most gracious and well Favoured (These be 
Oracle Gribovligri, which was in sooth the the true words of the old translation of the 
Famoubest in idl Lybia. Now this Devil of Annals of Lybia) among which was the King’s 
an oracle, in all likelyhood was in League (Conioriko, third of tliat name) only daughl^. 
with the Monster of the Lake, aud made The Devil of a Surety had a hand in all this 
answer'with tiny Bello Willi's like twenty —^uot that his Friend the Di agon cared one 
Oxen, that ’twaa iu vain to hope to be jot more for the Flesh of a tender dainty fine 
ever absolutely delivered from the Dragon; Virgin, than for the tough Hide of an old 
but he thought they miglit perhaps obtain Bulialo, fur withal, he was such a cursed 
flue Egress and Eegress, if for hm Snbsis- Draguu, that he swallowed all without chew- 
tance, they would allow him every Day, a ing; Be it as it will, notwitlistanding the 
certain number of Animals not smaller than ofiers the King made, to take off the Taxes, 
Sheep—either Sheep or Pigs, Women or to give all the Gold in the Treasury—Nay 
Maids. Forsooth the half of his Kingdom, 'and bis 

The Deputies having given an account of fine golden Crown eveu from hh Head, 
tlicLr Commission, gieat Groanings arose for the Bedemption of his Daughter—but 
thereupon. However it was thought,’twould No Boddy would heaiken to him, and the 
be the wisest to submit. For two aud thuky ratlicr, ptrhaps, that the Misfortune of tiie 
Days, did they satisfy the decree of this > delicate fair young Princess, was a great 
scurvy Oracle without being as yet obliged to Consolation to the other twelve Girls. Tiiere> 
expose luiy human Creature to the motisler’a fore did he submit to the hard Law of the 
wem [stomach]. Because with much ado, they Oracle Qriboaligri without Exception of 
had made a bhift to get hitherto a sufficient Perbon i. 

number of Camels and other Animals, but Bo the twelve Virgins, were all arrayed i(| 
the Xlurty-Tliird Day, they could not for the Mourning (as is the Fashion of Lybta) m 
Bluo'l of ’em, find enow, so that instead of white Bobes spotted with red. But the 
Forty, they did give him, two Less than his Priuceas was decked with Magnificent and 
Number. Now the Beast finding iu the end, Boyal ILibits. Well, the Hooi'being come, 
that he did want two dishes to make when tlie Monster issued from his slimy 
up his Repast, fell on a sudden to Roaring Lake, the Thirteen Victims after all their 
withal at them, so horribly that indeed lie Mournful Farewells, were led out of the 
did throw dowu most of tlie Chimneys iu the Gates aud sent upon their sad fate. Now 
City. To express the Fright of the Inhabi- the Courage of these Charming dainty young 
tauts would be impossible, aud mneh less the Maids, was incompartble. Aud iu Good 
Bitterness and Sorrow, that now oppri'ssud Sooth, I cannot help observing thus much by 
them. But iudeeil they were forced to cast the way:—in those days, to die for one’s 
Lots immediately, and rather suffer the loss Country, was the highest and Goodliest 
of two of Themselves, than see their whole pitch of Glory: but, as yonug Women folkes 
City bellowed about their Ears. Well, the do very seldom have a Taste for such re- 
Lot fell upon the Son of one of the Richest fined Pleasures, I will here maintain, that 
Citizens, and the Daughter of the First Syn- there is Reason to admire the firmness 
'die, wJiose name was Rougulphus—^l^uiy a of Mifid of these young Gentlewomen of 
most Lamentable Thing, seeing the Youfli, Lybia. 

the Beauty, and other qualities of the Lovely As they wfir* walking upon the side of that 
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,dugbyj[«lca^ b^old & Kpight, armed ca|Mir Stapabut resoming Courage advanced amin, 
]<ie,iipoa amilk'Vldte Horae, came riding bjr bomaded three timet vp mto the air like a 
the thirteen Maidesa, who were juat then lightsome Goat, and was just read5* to throw 
aaging a dismal Song bewailing their Tir- himaelf on the Saint, whom he would have 
gimty. They were surprised to see a man so utterly demolished, if he bad not betaken 
equipped ; for indeed they had uavter seen the ' himaelf to his Abracadabras. Bat instead, 
lake, and they were amazed no less that he | There lies your Dragon, quite overcome by 
shonid expose himself to a Danger, which they the Holy Tuiamaii'—Nay! he snccumbs now, 
did believe inevitable. The Knight’s Surprise he creejis me, he shows by a thousand Pos- 
was even jgreater to meet so extraoi-dinary a tures ot a Fawning Dog, thi^ he yields 
company m each a Place. entirely to liis Conqueror. 

** Beautiful Angela," (says he, accosting O! the Joy of the VirginB, and all the 
them), ** what find you in this ,^nsa* demonstrations they made of it ravisht the 


Answer.” near to him, and for fear soma venomons 

" Ihrlce Noble Knight,” quoth the King’s Vapors should still exhale, he takes me out 
Daughter, we are Maidens of Silene.” And his little vial of Holy Water, and rubbed 
eo the hlaidens told their whole story to the several parts of him with it, especially his 
courteous Gentleman, who fomooth must Tongue and his Taj^le. Then, he beckoned 
tell them his—Imprimis, that his Name Cleodolinda and her Companions to draw 
was George, that he was the son of the near, and view in safety the vanquished 
Oelebratea Captain Afrino Barzanes, one Monster. * * * * They made one anotlier a 
of the great Lords of Cappadocia, lie added, thousand compliments; but Night drawing 
that h)s Name of George was a Christian on, and St. George being resolved to make 
name; for that he had listed himself in a the King’s D<aughter enter that very Day in 
compsmy of Christians. Now tliis Princess Triumph into tiilene, begged of her to lend 
hod never heard of Christians; but, as him her Gai-ter; turning reverently away, 
Gkorge was a very holy Man, and en- like a Godly Gentleman as he was, the 
dowea with miraculous Virtues, he did while she did it. He then tyed one End of it 
nonveit her in a very little time, there and to one of the Ilaires in the Dragon’s Nostrils 
then; bat all of a sudden the Water was'and then presented the other End, with a 
seen to swell like a Mountain over the. courtly bow to the Princess, at the same 
deepest part, which was the Monster’s Habi- j time clapping in her other iiand the Tayle of 
tation, and at the same time the horrid one of Sampson’s Foxes to chastise the Mon- 
Beast put out its whole Head, casting about stei* withal, if that be should chance to he 
most fiery Looks, and vomiting whole | mutinous. 


Clouds of Smoke. For Brevity's sake, 1 will 
here omit what took place between the bold ^ 


It would bo too tedious to represent the 


St. George and the Beauteous Cleodolinda; • Terror, Admiration, and Joy snecessively 
for the Monster, having laid Eyes upon the ./«lt by the People of Silene. At length. 
Tribute sent him by &e People ot Silene,; being a little recovered, they all began to 
proceeds lazdy to creep his slimy length to think of paying to the Deliverer the Honours 
Shore. 'Ihe Knight drew back some five due to him; and, indeed, the X^rd only 
hundred Paces from the Lake, placed the knows what the good People of Silene had 
Maidens nigh him, bidding them be of Good done in that Humour, but that the Saintly 
Cheer, and anon mounts me his Hui'se. Gentleman’s Modesty opimsed everything 
Now as soon as ever that Boffianly Dragon that looked like Vanity. Nay, he would not, 
raw him, he Falls me a roaring more at first, so much as marry the Charming 
furiously Ever. Ah ! but St. George to Cieodoliud^ alleging for his Beoson his Be- 
aatonish him took from Ids Pocket a Uttle gard of Single Lite; but being over-mr- 
Box^all done with lace of Hungary, made by suaded, he did marry her, and they had as 
Sk Epiphania’s own Hands, the Mother of many Lovely Children as there be moutlis in 
the Three Kings; which Box contained his the year. 

Belioks. He first drew me out Adam his Meanwhile the Devil, who is always a 
usnaletriim of Beads, the Cross wbereoL was minding of his business (in which only 
made of Unicorn’s horn, and the Beads of article, be it said, he doth unwittingly show a 
the teeth of that Fish that Swallowed up Notable example to Mankind, who be ever 
Jonah. Yon should have seen the Dragon found preferring the minding of any body 
shake his Ears—^And how he did sweat Mses) began to put new Spirits into the 
fVoth at the Mouth! Indeed we are Dragon, who all this wlule, it seems, had 
ts^ some of the Foam did fall upon been kept away among many other rare 
Cleodolinda her goodly Vestment, but St. Creatnres in the King’s Menagerie. St. 
Geoi^e wiped it off so rieveriy, with the tail George, being advertised of this, now resolved 
of hu Horsey that be left never a mark, to des^tch him entirely. He then gave 
This Scurvy Monster even gave back two orders he shonid be cany’d into the Forest, 
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and there be tyed to twelTe jnat Oaks, till 
that he dy'd of Hunw< Well, the thing 
was* in executed, bat the Yirtue <h 

the Xtelicks having somevhat evararated, 
and the Monster having broken divers, of 
his Chains-^he roamed about for some 
days in the Wood, knocking down the 
Trees like Beede and Bushes with his Tayle 
—and it was then—end so—^that worthy 
St. George Fought him as w« do see in the 
Pictures. 

He marched out from Silene, with all the 
brave Youth of the City in a goodly Proces¬ 
sion; and, having found the Monster, he" 
brandished bisLance against l^m so furiously, 
that he slew and utterly discomfited him with¬ 
out Bemedy. I shall only add, that the English 
took this Holy Gentleman for their Patron, 
Because that two of the above-mentioned 
Vijgins, who were English Women, or rather, 
the Daughters of two EugUsh Merchants of 
much substance and worth [named Edward 

1 Smith of Cockermouth in Cumberland, and 

1 also Richard Tomson of Canesliam in Somer- 
, setbhire] did consecrate themselves to him 
after Uieir deliverance, and he promised that 

1 he would always protect them, and all the 
People of their Nation—which indeed he 
bath done ever since. 

Thus ends the abridged Chronicle. The 
facete compiler's exactitude with i-egard 
< to the names and counties of the fathera 
of young lady converts, is only paral- 
1 leled by the punctilious minuteness of 

1 date, as to the particular day in the year 

1 “two hundred and ninety-nine [under tire 

1 Emperor Dioclesian”] when “The Lord 

1 Mayor and Aldermen of tire City of Sileno ” 
determined to consult the oracle. 

The exaggerations of this abridgment 
are not violent departures from the texts^ 
the Monkish legend of St. George, upon 
which our affection for him is afterallfouudcd. 
Tliere is little doubt that tiie author in¬ 
tended to satirise Dr. IXeylin, and the other 
romantic historians—or rather rliapsodists, 
who followed ia his wake, aud who about 
th.at time, were severely handled by the 
critics. 

nev«F eonld do. Ihat is to rstum, vd^iagly, 
from any pedestrian excursion whateoever 
by the aamo route as that by whitib> I eet 
out. 1 

Therefore, when 1 found myself the other 
morning, %t a distance of two miles from 
Calais ^Moh is quite near enough to be 
that by no means entertaining city at ai^ 
time), walking along the bank of a cuial 
which 1 had not known was in existence tea 
minutes previously; and when* 1 descried,, 
from the aspect of the country, that my only 
cbaime of speedy return to my ill-chosen city 
of temporary rc^ge would be by retracing 
my steps, I mentally resolved that I would 
see Calais still farther first. Bather than 
recover a single foot of the ground X had 
gone over, I would follow that caual to- 
Jericho. 

I had no occasion to go to Jericho, as the 
canal stops at Gaines. So do I on this me¬ 
morable occasion. But, not until I have met 
with the following adventures, aud made the 
following observationa 

The country is perfectly fiat; and, as a 
rule, 1 object to pollard poplars as tbo sole 
accidents in a laudscape. 1 am not suffiei- 
ently a man of business to bo consoled by a 
reflection as to the great facilities the 
company must have enjoyed for their engi¬ 
neering operations I find myself, on the 
whole, regretting that they had not a few 
mouutains to cut through on their way to 
bankiaiptcy. But, I do not dwell upon the 
subject as my attention is suddenly arrested 
by something that interests me. 

To niy left (the canal is on my right), 1 see 
a dyke, traversed by a bridge, snrmoniited 
by a wooden realisation of my youthful con¬ 
ceptions of a gallows (1 have never had the 
courage to go and look at a real one, though. 

I have often w.onted to). On the transverse 
beam, painted in bold Koman capital^ I read 
the foUowmg inscription :— 

II est defenda do ie baigner dans cc Wattcr-fuid. 

Tne Watter-gand itself is a mere riilrilk, 
wherein no selt-respecting frog wou^d ewe 
about bathing, even with legal impiMiity. 
But, the Elenush word — familiarly read, ex¬ 
cites a strange thrill in my system. It ie ^e 
first indication of approach to on unknown 
country. 1 am getting among the ilemings, 
whom I have never seen, or spoken to. I ex¬ 
perience something of fbat feeling which 
must asseit itself ^ New Orleans, at sight 
of the first Mexican Mncho ; at Perth when 
you meet the first kilt ; at Smyrna when tui'- 
bans cense to be conspicuous ; at middle life 
when the first wrinkle, or the first grey hair 
insists upon prominence in the looking-glass. 

1 walk on, musing on the mutability of human 
affairs, and the fallacy of things in generaL 

X hear somebody speaking bad English. 

It is not foreign English ; but the genuine 
native article ns 1 have been accustomed to 
hear it corrupted from my youth. There are 

A FLAT WALK. 

It is something to say that I have walked 
from Calais to Gaines ; if only from , the 
moral certainty that no English professor of 
literature — ^having Ibe slightest pi'etensions to 
sanity — con possibly have pei'formed the pil¬ 
grimage before me, or is at all likely to under¬ 
take it after me. 

Aud yet I enjoyed myself os I usually do 
when I find myself, in tmerable health and in 
decent weather, walking in a strange country, 

• witl^t the alightest idea where 1 am going 
to, Nereis one thing — amongst a few others 
within the range of humau capacity—that I 
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two fislung,'brotjietB evideotlj, for the 
elder is boUTUig ibe younger beyoqd the 
mere warranty of riae, weight, and senioritT. 
The younger u—I Good Heavens! As 
I live A blue*coat boy in full costume! I am 

S dis^ted—^not merely at the bad^ gnimmar, 
r I am used to that sort of thing: but at 
e young ecoundrel’s shameless presence, 
under the dreumstances. What business has 
he here among the poplars and watter~gands 
bringing hlh nation into contempt bvhis lidi- 
culops outdt ? Hoes he mean to tell me he 
h^a no pocket-money ? Could he not buy a 
btoitse 1 The merest chimney-sweep in* 
Calais knows that they are cheap enough! 
Could ho not conceal his shame (and mine), 
in a borrowed suit of his not very big 
brotber? He is afraid to ask him—^the 
wretehed little coward! 1 pass the un- 

patriotically minded blue-coat boy with 
loathing; and ho]>o (without seriously doubt¬ 
ing) that his senior will give him a speedy 
hiding. 

I console myself in a British manner by 
contrasting the French vlieat with the gene¬ 
ral condition of that plant as I left it a 
week or so back in our oibn lavoui'ed isle. 
1 hnd an average of about six tufts of a 
very tall species of flag-gr.iss to every ear 
of corn. There is comfoit in this. My 
vision is no longer tormented by the sight of 
A dark blue robe vith a strap round the 
middle, and a pair of unearthly yellow 
stockings. 

Hah ! What cry is that ? It is the howl 
as of a blue-coat boy in the extremily of 
physical suffering. 1 go on my way re-ap- 
peosed and rejoicing. 

I must ti'eat myself to some refreshment. 
Here is a junction of the canal vith a 
branch that leAds to some other uo-whero, 
like that I am so busily walking to. There 
is an estaminet heie—auz rendezvous des 
canotiers. I um not a canotier, it is true ; 
but surely those jovial mariners will not lo- 
fuse a way-worn traveller the use of their 
rendezvous. 1 enter on the speculation. Tiie 
canotiers have not yet rolled up in very eu- 
tbns'iastic numbers, or indeed in any numbers 
at all, i r the rendezvous is empty. It looks, 
moreovir, so preternaturally clean, as to 
make it impratoble tliat any representative 
of the pitch and tar interests could ever have 
sat down in it. The estaminet is a large, 
roomy apartment, capable of accommodating 
any quantity of cauotiera, if they would only 
take the trouble to come—and is quaintly 
fomisfaed jn a half-French, half-Flemish 
mennmr. But, from the moment of my 
entrance to my departure, I Lave eyes for 
onendrilicle of furmture alone. Thk is the 

J ^lieve it to be the tallest clock that 
was seen. It is a clock which mk'ht 


bfl shown with pecuniary advantage m a car 
Itavan at a fair. Associated with — say 
- George the Fourth's celebrated watch, that 


he wore set in a ring oa his little finger—for 
contrast—.! am sum it would beat the com- 
biued fobces of Bales and General Tom 
Thumb out of any field. The clock has 
fqrther the appearaiu» of having grown to 
its present extraordinary dimensions in the 
room where it stands. 1 have framed a 
theory on the subject. 1 believe tliat some 
years ago a squat, paunchy little time-piece 
was planted Oa the floor; and, by the action 
of some mysterious Jack in the Beanstalk, 
it shot suddenly up till if reached the 
ceiling. Then, of course, its growth was 
stopped which was, perhaps, fortunate; for 
the tall clock has already the look of having 
run entirely lo case, and is weak in the 
works. 

I cannot stand looking at a clock all day, 
even at a phenomenon of the species nine 
feet high, by scarcely as many inches wide. 
The landLsdy (who is rather pretty, but not 
half the height of the clock), appears to think 
BO, too. and to take my scrutiny of her house- 
liold ornament somewhat in dudgeon. She 
asks mo rather sharply what I desire. 1 
apologise, anil desire a “chope.” I am supplied 
with a pennyworth of the most ridieuloiisly 
French beer 1 ever met with—it is nearly all 
froth—occupies a great deal of room and 
atteniiou, is very unmanageable, makts an 
immeuse noise about nothing, is entirely with¬ 
out body; and yet, on the whole, is ratlin- 
agreeable than otherwise. 1 diink as miieh 
of my beer as will keep off the floor, pay my 
penny honestly, and, with one p.irting glanco 
at the landlady and two or three glwces at 
the clock, resume niy journey. 

J am soon muinded of my recent draught 
by some French labourers who are stacking 
hay ; they, too, are making an immense deed 
of ,fuss with a very disproportionate display 
,qf strength. Johnson says that Frenchmen— 
in this part of the country; at least—^make 
their haystacks as they do their houses— 
nearly all roof. They moreover waste a gi eat 
deal of hay in ropes, which are connected on 
the*vertex of the stack and allowed to h xng 
donnall round it like bell-pulls. I confess 
I do not see the policy of this. It is like 
cutting up all your leather into laces, and 
leaving none for your boots. 1 think the 
I farmers of tho Pas de Calais fortunate in that 
I they are not obliged to employ Irish hay- 
makei-s; these haystack ornaments would 
offer such temptation lur the manu&cture of 
the national stocking, as no high-principled 
Emeralder would be able to resist. 

The next object of#intere8t is an old 
gentleman fishing. He is seated in an arm¬ 
chair in front of his own door. It is a 
tolerably fine day, but he wears a camlet 
cloak. I suppose if it were to come on to 
rain, his housemaid would come out with an 
umbrella to hold over him. I can read the 
programme of this old gentleman’s .daily •. 
existence at a glance. He has taken this 
house for the fitcility of fishing in the canal. 
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He breakfasts early, and then baa bis arm- I ▼iU deao^be aa it toefc' plaoa. ^ X thonld 
cliair bronght oni He fisbea tiU be ia called pramke tbat I was broapt np s otobtry: 
into dinner. After dinner be bas his eoftbe Doy, and am only just tUe least Irit' in tike 
brought out to him on the caned bank—he wmd ashamed to confess that lingerinff' 
fishes till bed-time, tod gets up in the influenoSs of some eonntiw auperstitimis atiS 
morning to fish again. cling to_ mg. Amongst them I may name * 

1 scarcely deign to glance at the interior of belief still enrrent in the west of England fit 
his fishing- basket, I feel conrinced before- was there I learnt it), that to meet a sinipe 
hand tliat he has eaught nothing. I doubt magpie is unlucky, while to encounter a pair 
if this obviously weak-minded old gentleman of the same birds at once is quite the reverse. 

I ever catches anything excepf rheumatism. This, I have been informed, riglitly or 
Ten to one he uses the wrong sort of bait, or wrongly, by old sportsmen, is not without a 
hooks that are too large, or there is some foundation in truth, to be explained on purely 
screw loose about his fl.oat. I am not a naturqd grounds. They say that, in certain 
judge of these matters, but I can see he is unfavourable conditions of .the atmosphere, 
not—or of any other matters.* The money the male magpie leaves the nest alone in 
with which he has purchased the lease or free* search of food ; whereas, ^ured by contrary 
' bold of the comfortable bouseonthecanal bank indications, he takes bis wife with him* 

' must have become his by inheritance. Such a Whether the magpie be really such a g^lant , 
man could never have got on in business! personage and model husband 1 leave it for 
I ai>proach him, and give Mm an afiable ornithologists to decide. I pass to my ad* 

I good <lay (for it is useless being hard upon venture. 

liiiu—^l»e can’t help it) ; he returns my greet- I saw two magpies in a field on my right 
ingwitli desponding politeness; he is nervous (the Ciaual was now on my left, for I had 
' when spoken to ; he is conscious of his de- crossed a bridge at the junction). I felt my 
plorablc deficiency in powers of convor- spirits raised perce])tibly. Of course I should 
sation. T look at him more closely, and see feel iiisuiled if anybody charged me with 
1 hat lie is a greater fool than I had anticipated, believing in so contemptible a superstition as 
I J pretend not to 8e<‘ the empty basket, and th.it of odd or even in the matter of ms^ies; 

at-k Mm in an airy tone if he has had good and, of couise, I can reason away anything of 
I sport. Ho shakes his head with the wan smile the kiud as cleverly as most people. But I 
of a martyr, as who should say,— suppose I am not the first to discover that 

0 ' no indeed, sir! you are very kind, habit is stronger than reason ; and I had been 

Imt theie is no such luck for a poor devil like taught at a very early age to believe that the 
me! Pray don’t suspect me capable of wishing .accidental meeting with two magpies was a 
I you to believe I ever catch fish. cheering and propitious omen. 

I 1 ask him what fish are to be found in the Iteason or no reason, I felt that I should 
I c.aiial. Ho shakes his head more despairingly soon recover from my indigestion (chronic 
I than befoic, and replies in a wretebed tone of inflammation of the gastric oigani^ as 
> voice; Doctor Humm called it, at the rate of a guinea 

I “ Nothing worth having. Only perch and per word,—all I ever got for my money). I 
j roich—^iehtliyological genera, which, he as- should be able to see my way to that last act 

II sm es me, with something like a faint attemp# >which ray tragedy has been anxiously eipect- 

at bittemess, are “ mauvais poissons! trds iug these four yeare. All my articles would 
mauvais! ” be approved of and inserted with rapidity. A 

I “Any gudgeons?” complimentary note from the Conductor of 

I Tlie smile of mai'tyrdom becomes almost this journal, announcing an important aug- 

I waggisJi as he shakes his head a third tffne mentation per column—in consideration of 
I in negation of so wild an liypothesis. Gud- increased excellence—also loomed in the die* 
gcoiiS. O dear, no 1 Not for the likus of tance. I should grow in wit, and worth, and 
I him, at any rate! # sense, unheeding critic’s pen and that nn* 

I feel strongly inclined to say to him, pleasant lack of power which has not proved 
“ Then, you helpless old donkey, what do iternal to Mi*. Tennyson, but which still 
I you mean by wasting even your worthless vexes myself aud other servants of the public. 

time liy sitting here, hour after hour, in a I should many Julia, live to a good old age, 

I pursuit that is neither amusing to yourself and die happy. 

nor serviceable to your fellow creatures ? In this hopeful frame of miud, I walked on 
Go in-doors and learn the flute, or build a with an elastic step towards a corner of the 
summer-house, or help your wife to get the rdad that I felt would discover beauties in 
dinner ready, or to wash the children, or the landscape as yet undreamt of. I turned 
I sometluDg! the corner, and saw—standing in the middle 

I But I don’t say it. The humanity of my of the road, apparently waiting expresaly for 
disjioaition combats the outbreak. I wish my arrival: 

him a cold good mominj^ imd leave Mm « « • ! 

watching for the bite that will never come. -A- SneoLE Maofix ! 

* The* next incident in order is the won- Perhaps he was one of two I had just 
derful adventure of the magpies, which seen 1 1 tided to hope so; but tbe attempt 
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and body off. I mnsthave a change of grass. 
I BsoiN lET jouHNGx. I -vaut strange dishes to disagree -with me. L 

** t THAVK heaven,” I said, when I came to -wrant to be soorahed or frozen in another 
Erquelliues, on ijhe Belgian frontier," that 1 latitude. I want to learn another alphabet; 
have done, for soqie time at least, with the to conjugate verbs in another fashion; to be 
deplorable everyday hurndnou state of civi- happy or miserable from other circumstances 
lisation in whii^ 1 have been vegetating so than those that gladden or sorrow me now. 
long, and growing so ranhly weedy. Not If I could be ht^ up, for instance, on the 
that I am about to forswear shaving, renounce Bridge of Sighs, or -wistfully eyeing my last 
pantaloons, or relinquish the use of a knife realatthe Fuerta del Sol; if I could be sued 
and fork at meal-times. 1 hope to wear on a bill drawn in the Sanskrit character, or 
clean linen for many successive daya to come, be threatened -mth arrest by a Mahometan 
and to keep myself au couraut with the hatti sheriff’s-officer; if 1 could incur perdl- 

j _•_ w*___I-- -.ff a.1. ....1- 


News (thrice blessed be both those travellers’ Articles; if I could be importuned for Copy 
joys'). Nay, railways shall penetrate whither b-y the editor of the Mofussilite, and not the 
I am going, mixed pickles be sold wholesale Morning Meteor ; if I could have the plague^ 
and retail, and pide ale be attainable at a more or the vomito nefo, or the plica polonica, 
or less exorbitant price. I am not bound for instead of the English headache and blues, 
the Ethiopio-Chrutian empii-e of Frester the change would be advantageous—salutary, 
John; I am not bound to sail for the island of I think. I am sure I should be much better 
Baratoria; my passport is not made out for off if I could change my own name, and 
the kingdom of Utojua (would tliat it were); 1 forget my own self for a time. But Oh t 
cannot nope, in my joumeyings, to see either civilisation and foreign office pusport system 


the Yang-tM-Kiang, or the sources of the —George William Frederick Earl of Claren- 
Nile, or the Mountains of the Moon. 1 am don, Baron Hyde of Hindon, won’t hear of 
going, it is true, to t’other side of Jordan;> ^hat. 1 have made up my mind to change; 
which somewhat vague (and American) geo- 1 am determined, I smd, to depart out of 
graphical definition may mean the other side this kingdom ; but the Earl and Baron in- 
of the Straits of Dover, or the Grecian Archi- sists on stamping, and numbering and regia- 
pelago, or the Great Belt, or the Facific tering me (all for the small sum of sev^ 
Ocean. But, wherever I go, civilisation will and si^^nce) before I go. Geoige WlUwA 
follow me. For I am of the streets, and Frederick pounces upon me as a BritilAi sab- 
stieety—sis ten pelin is my haven. Like jeot travelling abroad; asserts himself, bis 
the starling, I can’t get out of cities; and stars and garters, at great length, all over a 
now, that 1 have come sixteen htmdred milea sheet of blue foo^ap papery affectionately 
it is but to another city—another tumour of ertreats all authorities, civu and militaiy, to 
streets and houses and jostling crowds; and rmder me aid and assistance whenever I stwd 
from my windows X can see a post, and wires in need of them (I should like to catch them 

_i-'L?..-_"1. iV-_i_ _ _j -j- _l\ __1_ 


I am not so -wisely foolish to inu^ine or to a five-shulmg recei|w stamp tacked to me, 
declare that there is nothing ne-W under the like a bird with a string tied to his leg. 
sun ; only the particuhdr ray of sunlight that I am bonnd on a stem, lon^ cruel, rigid 
illomiues me m my state of life has fallen journey, far, far away, to we extreme right- 
upon me so long> and dwells on me with snch hand top comer of the map of Europe—%ut 
a persistent sameness, bright as it is, that 1 first Due North. And here I am at Erqnel- 
am dazed, and avn-nek ; and, when I shut lines on the frontier of the kingdom of Bel- 
my evcB^ have but one green star before me, gium; and this is why I thanked Heaven I 
evhion ,obstinately refuses to aastuna the washers. Not very far northward is Erquel- 


kaleidoscopie changes I delight in. I musk lines; and jfA 1 fmt as if X had passed the 
go away,! said. X must rub this mst of soul Babieon,-wneh a parti-coloured sentry-box. 


VOIi. XIV. 
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(and, indiedi I tidwB j* wmdd take » good 
intey of tboge iioM make a om), 

and a {Knee of MMtotti-koase ofllcers-^hQuily, 
b\rt j^ddins-iiead^ in appeaWmce—told me 
that I was m the fe>yaunie de Belgl|ae. 

1 ata, under ordinair travelling drcinn- 
stanc^s, exceedingly fond of the compact little 
kingdom Of fCing Leopold. X look at it as a 
fat, eensiUe, easy-going, respectable, ha^py- 

5 0-liacky sort of country . Very many pls'aaut 
ays and hours have its quaint, quiet cities, 
it^ roomy form-houses, its picture mlleries, 
&nd sleepy canal-boats, its Mer, and tobacco 
afforded me. I cannot j<dn in the i»triotic 
enthusiasm about “les braves Beiges,” because 
I consider tbe Belgians—being a sensible 
people—to bo the very reverse of valiant; 
neither can I sympathise much with the 
arcliasological puUic-spiritedness of those 
Belgian savants who are anxious to restore 
th^ieroish language to its primeval richness 
audpnrity, and have published the romance 
of Eeynard the Fox in the original Low 
i hitch. As I think it to be the moat hideous 
dialect in Europe, 1 would rather they had 
let it be. And, to say the truth, I am rather 
tired of bearing about the Duke of Alva, 
and of the Countess of Egmont and Horn 
—though both worthy men in their way, 
doubtless—^whose decollation and behaviour 
prior to and following that ceremony tbe 
lielgiaii pnintei's have a mania for representing 
only second to our abhorred Eindino of the 
Body of Haroldophobia. And specially do I 


BiiiHsels, who swindle you if you take a con¬ 
veyance to the firid; the Mggars on the, 

pootlie fum^ig with a b^l of worsted on 
the summit, and called the Mountain of the i 
lion ; the disforested forest of Soignies; the 
iadilforeut outhouse called the form of Hpu- 
gomont, and the Voice from Waterloo, by 
the deceased Sergeant Mqjor Cotton. But 
I love Eolglum, nevei'theless—so did Ji^us 
Caesar A^werp—though the multiplidfy 

of Bubeuscs give me almost as much of 
a surfeit as a month's apprenticeship in a 
pastrycook’s shop would do—Antwerp is my 
delight: I can wander for hours in that mar¬ 
vellous amalgam of the Alhambra, the Crystal 
Palace, and a Flemish mansion, the exchange, 
and on the port 1 fency myself in Cadiz, now 
in Venice^ now in some old English seaport 
itU the middle ages. Of Brussms it behaves 
^tte to speak briefly, and with retinence, for 
tliat charming, sparkling, lively, genial, warm¬ 
hearted little capital holds the veiy next 
ploed in my affecnons to Paris the Moved. 
x$t X stay only as many hours in Brussels, as 
ware X another errand I shoidd stay days. 
<|bttO North is my d^tinatiod, so I go to 


lisgO. I can’t help gazing till I am satiated at 
the wondrous pu^mma that stretches out 
b«nOre me as we descend the fowr or five 
hundred fott gradi«tj«f dsaesnt ^tat leads 
into the valley of the wtaato, am) »the train 
cdldaa down the ptecNItdui ahUoat foarfhl 
inclined plane 1 dmik in aU the marvels of 
the aeene, enoditiced as they are by the golden 
evening sunlight. I wa^ the domes and 
cupolas and qaamt church spires, and even 
thafimtoiy chimneyi, glorified intd Oriental 
minarets by the delusive rays of the setting 
sun. Maw should I like to alight at Liege, 
and seeking my inn take my rest there; Imt 
an inward voicie teUs me that 1 have no busi¬ 
ness in Liege, that still Due North is my 
irrevocable routo and so I let the train go ou 
its rattling roaring route, and compose mj self 
to sleep tul it shau carry nw at its gruff will 
and pleasure over the frontier of Frossio. 

So; at last at Herbesthal, and beneath tbo 
sway of the Belgian lion’s harmless tml no 
longer. 1 am testy and drowsy, and 
feel half inclined to resent, as a personal 
affront, the proceedings of a tall iudmdual 
i cloaked, moustachioed, and helmeted, who 
appears Banshee-Uke at the eai’riagejjmkes a 
lantern in my face, and, in the Teutonic 
tongue, demands my passert. 1 remember, 
however, with timely reagnation, that I am 

E Due North, to the dominions of Ursa 
r, the great Panjandrum of passports, 
and that I am as yet but a very young bear, 
indeed, with all my paamort-troubles to 
come; so 1 give the Baron Hyde of Hifadon’s 
letter of recommendation to tiie man in the 
helmet, and fall into an uneasy slee^) again. I 
hope it may do him good ! 

Was it at Liege or Pepinstem on the Spa 
Eoad (how different from that other Spa 
Itoad station, 1 know, on the Greenwich Bail- 
-way, where attic-windows blink at the loco¬ 
motive as it rashes by, and endless perspec¬ 
tives of the ventilated brick lanes and flutter¬ 
ing clothes-liues tell of the ugly neighbour¬ 
hood where outlying tanners dwell, and rail¬ 
way stokers live when they are at borne, 
whereas this Spa Boad is a delicious little 
gorge between purple underwooded hills, 
with gaily-painted cottages, and peasant- 
women in red petticoats, and little saints in 
sentry-boxes by the way-side, and along 
which 1 see ladies on horseback, and mous¬ 
tachioed cavaliers careering towards Spa, one 
of the most charming little watering-places in 
Europe)4t which, station was it, X wonder, 
that we changed the lumbering, roomy, 
drablined firstoslass carriages of the Nord, 
with their sheep-skin rugs, and zino hot- 
water boxes, for these s]^as, glistening, 


Tailway-trasellen be emancipaitsd from the 
vUlanous, flea-bitten pig»boxe% first,, sScond 
and third-class, into whitfii^ if^r paying 
exorbitant fares they agee thrust}—when was 
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it ths^ aa imperc«ptilt>la j^ktfSjxMa, aad altiine ^ tie fteipi. I lad certainly hui tbw iU. 
tendency of hat, a shinynew of cap-pealca, ai Betid, wa^-lights, attendance, coffee ttiflfelhle- 
eccentricity ofboot-tipll,ateai|iitteMt<)f coate, trandy, cigar, kaf of bread like a 

a prevalence of. ’^fMoroidered travelling*' hataened murac, con]^ of boiled eggs j bmt 
pouches, a greens^ of vails, a tsriskling of Oh, M aulh infinitesimal quantities 1 As fdr 
spectacles, a blOndneas of beards, a gaudiness the they might have been laid by a 
of umbrellas, and a nutturaliiess of accent, hammo^'^a. The demand of the bill was 
together with the bold and sudden repudia- prodigiona, the supply marvellously mneH. 


together with the bold and sudden repudia- prodigioni^ the supply marvellously emeH, 
tiou of the doctrine that tobsoco^smoking on out I paid it admiringly, as one vrould 
railways is prohibited, and must only be fur- nay to see a ehUd with two heads, or a 

bearded lady. 


ys u prohibited, and must only be fur¬ 
tively indulged iu (the major part of the bearded lady. 

aaso^ finding its way up the coat-sleeve) 1< & difi^ence of opinion among 

with the reluctantly extorted consent of the travelling sages, as to whether a man ought 
young ladies who have nerves, and the under any circumstances to travel first-ebss 


young iaaies wiio nave nerves, and the under any circumstances to travel nrst-claas 
pettiw old gentlemen, and,* above all, a by rail in Germany. The first-class carriages 
wavering, mysterious, but potent smell, a ore luxurious—^nay, even splendid veldcles, 
dfowsy compound of the odours of poidatnni, softly padded, lined with crimson velvet, and 
sauerkraut, gas-meters, and stale tobacco- extensively decorated with silken, fringes and 
smoke, told me that 1 had crossed another curtains. On the other hand,*the second-class 
frontier, and that I was in Germany 1 cairiages are also lined and padded, and are 

The train bebg once more iu motion in its at least seventy-five per cent, more eomfort- 
way (sonlh this time) towards Cologne, 1 able than our best English first-dass car- 
perused my passport by the light of the riages. Moreover, in the second-class, there are 
carriage lamp, and saw where its virgin blue- but two compartments to a seat for four per- 
ness had been sullied by the first patch of sons, so that, if the carriage be not full, you 
printing ink, scrawled writing and sand form- may recline at full length on the cushieme, 
lug a visa. The Black Eagle of Piussia had wliich, in night-travelling, is very comfortable, 
been good enough to flap bis wings for the and rejoices you much; but then the revei'se 
first time on George William Frederick’s to that medal is, that German second-class car- 
talisman. lie was good lor a flight to Koln or riages are nearly invariably full to the window 
Col ogne; but he was dated from Aachen, wluch silL The Germans themselves repudiate 
Aachen I have just left, and which,—bless the first-class stoutly, and it has passed into a 
me ! where were ^ eyes and memory, must Viator’s proverb, that none but ^ princes, 
have been Aix-la-Cnapelle 1 Englishmen, and fools, travel by the first-class.” 

1 consider it to be an) exceedingly lucky 1 1 have no particular afieebon for English- 
circuiDStonce for the reader of this paper that j men abroad, but I like the company of princes 
I, the Digressor, did not arrive at the City of j and you may often have worse travelling 
Cologne on the Bhine till half past eleven j companions than fools ; so I travel, when I 
o’clock at night; that it was pitch dark, and' can afford it, first-clasa There are other 
rainiug heavily; that entering a cab I cau^d < temptations thereto. The carriage is seldom 
myself to be driven “right away "over tnpjmore than half-full, if that, and you may 
bridge of boats to the lEotel Doopeepel, inT change your place when you list, which, in a 
the suburbs of Deutz; tiiat,being dog-tired, I dragging journey of three hundred and fifty 
went immediately to bed, and that I left miles or so, is a privilege of no small 
Cologne for Berlin by the first train at six'moment; and yon have plentyof side-mom fair 
a.m. the next morning. 1 consider this luidcy your lugs, and your bewks, and jom 
for the reader, because if I had bad any time bfgs. Theu,again, there are but six paspeu|pM 
to wander about the streets of Cologne, I to'a carriage instead of eight; and again, 
should infallibly have launched into disserta- besides the possible proximity of his efihl- 
tions on the cathedral, the market-women, gency thereigmngGrandDukeofGnmpetpel- 
the aforesaid bridge of boats, the horrifyiUg skinmeo-Herrenbonen, the Englishman and 


eleven thousand virgins. ' dressed, and adorably afiable, as the trium- 

Undor existing circumstances, all I at |phaat majority of German ladies (bless them!) 
present have to say of the place is, that'are; and this lady will smile at ynnr 
the landlord of the Grqnd Hotel Doopeepel'mistakes* in GemaU, bnt without wonudiug 
at Deutz, deserves a civic crown, or a' your amour propre, and will teach you more 
laxge gold medal, or a sword of honour— of that hard-xaouf^ed language'-*'viv& voco'— 
at all events he ought to have his deserts;' in ten minutes than you would learn in a 
and I should like to have the task of giving | month from a grammar and vocabulary, or 
him what he deserves, for the skill and {from ixoiversity-profeasor Doctor Schiukri- 


ment, amount to five PiotfiBian doUais or and lau on your knees in toe carriage before) 
fifteen shillings steriing. 'Tfae best or the will ask you questions about the barbarous 
worst of It was, that 1 could not dispute any country you inhabit, and explun to you the 


smells, the quaint houses, Jean Marie Farina, hhe fool, you may have as a travelling com- 
and—who knows! ->the three kings and the I pouion a lady, young, pretty, tastcfuily 
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xise and naaanjsg of eWnOii thix^ aach as Dasaddorf to befor vho bat a prince 
-wjindiaQi% mllestoAS^ and tbe Uk<^ vith. a ooulbi bays sqab « jntdtiplirity of parti* 
ntlretd and din{4e>iniodednes% deliriously cdouiCedribbtHiB beloiwng to as many orders 
driigbiM to Oonteznplate; ehe ^ give you (a Uttle soip and «t% -n^d haii^ don« 
lituemeat-pion and sweet cakes t> eat from thavci a world pf good) p^ed on tbe breast 
her own amply-stored bags; she even— of hjs brown snrtout, so mixbb frograiit snuff 
if yon are very agreeable and well^haved— on bis embroidered jabo^ ai^ sow an im* 
allow yon to oonuort yourself outurardly with penetrably wise and aristocratic t ^ Ye^ 
a daw of eau-de-c6Iogne from a silver- lie must have.bean a prince^ seventy- 
mounted phial, and inw^ly with a sip from five quarterings at leant, ^en there Wos/n 
a wioker-oovered flask containuig a liquid Englishman (besides your huprlde servant), 
iVhose nature it is no business of yours^to in- and there was a Fool Such a fool! He,Wa8 
qdiiejShewillsiDgyoulittleGermaDsoD^and a Frenchman, fat, fair, and smilum, with 
out ^e leaves of your book with an imitation some worsted-work embroidery on be^^ 
]^inard;—and aU this she will do with such like a kettle^older pinned into, a oircnlw 
an unaffected kindness and simple dignity form. There were letters worked ou jt, and 
that the traveller fvho would presume upon I tried hard to read " Polly put .the jtettto 


it, or l« rude to her, must be a double-! on,” but could not. He was goina to Dfifsftr 
distilled brute and pig, and only fit to travel I den, where ho was to stay a wads, and es- 
in the last truck of an Eastern Counties fish- j hibited to us every ten minntes or so a lettesr 
train, or to take care of the blind monkeys in | of credit on a banker there, and asked w if 
the zoological gardens. j we thought four thousand florins would be 

And all good spirits bless and multiply the j enough to last him daring his sojourn. !9e 
fair ladies of Germany 1 They never object was as profoundly, carelrasly, gaily, contoqt- 
to smoking There are certam carriages— edly ignorant of things whiw the merest 
*‘far Damen”—into which the men creatures travclhng tyro is usually conversant with as 
do not penetrate, and from which tobacco I a Frenchman could be; but he knew all 
smoke is, as a rule, prohibited; but the ladies {about the Boulevard des Iteliena^ and that 
seldom (the nice ones never) patronise the | was quite enough for liitu. He lauWed and 
carriages spwially affected to their use. They talked incessantly, but, like the jopy young 
just tWe railway luck with the ruder sex; {waieiman, about nothing at all. He could 
and as for smwng—cigar smoking always'not smoke: it gave him a pain in his limbs, 
understood—they Uke it; they delict in it. he said; but he liked mutm to witness tbe 
They know, s^arious creatures, ttmt a tra- operation. Like most fools, he had a fixed 
veller with a cigar in his mouth is twice a Idea; and this fixed idea happened to 
man; that tbe fumes of tbe fragrant Ha- be a most excellent one—^being no other 
vaunah loosen tbe tongue^ and open the than this, that Uie German beer was ve^ 
heart, and dispel a wkwai^eas and diffidence;! good (so it is, after the Strasbourg and 
that he who wants to smoke, and is pre- Biere de hlars abominations), and that it 
vented from emoking, always feels aggrieved v^as desirable to drink u murii of it as could 
and oppressed, and is coxrespoudingly sulky, jjosslblj be obtained. He alighted at every 
disobiiging and mwose. The only drawback' station, to <lriuk a draught of creaming 
to the society of tbe German lady in the though mawkish beverage, and seemed deeply 
railway is this: that when she alights at a mortified when the tram did not slop long 
'station, and in her silvery voice liids you enough for him to make a Journey .to the 
adieu and bon voyage, there are always huffet, and half inclined to quarrel with me 
yrriting on the platform for her other ladies when I persuaded him to t^ke a petit verre 
young and pretty as herself, or else mous- of cognac at Mindon, as a^corrective to the 
tacliiutal reutions (I hope tb^ are relations), malt. But he was a hospitable and liberal 


tacliiutal reutions (I hope tb^ are relations), malt. But he was a hospitable and liberal 
who fall-tq^kissiDg her, ana pressing both mmpleton, and, when we declined to alight, 
her hand^ull you fall into despair, and howl he would coma with a beaming countenance 


her han(U)till you fall into despair, and howl he would coma with a beaming countenance 
with r^e in your crimson velvet prisoners' a^ a Tom-fcol's j<fice to the carriage winduw, 
van. Then tbe train rolls away, and yea hplding a great foaming foukard of Bock 
feel that tboie is a nature-abhorred vacuum Her, or else a bottle of it to last to the 
in the left-hand comer of your waistcoat^ nmit station, I am not ashamed to say 
and that Franlem von Name Uoknoyrn has tlud: I drank his health several times b^ 
taken your heart away with her, and is now, tween Husseldorf and Hanover, and, what 
gm^bly, hanging it over her chiumey-jp»«we is more, wished him good health with all my 
alPli trophy, as an Indian chief does toe hesri. 

1_ 1 __ . e_. sv Si e mat ^ s« • m > . sj . I 


Sca4>s of hiB enemies to the poles of h^ The Qenaan railway buffets are capital 
hnuting lodge. ^ _ places of restoration: true oases in the great 

desert «f cuttings and embankments. The 
rare is pleqlmhl, varied, and cheap—cheap, at 
l^t, ii you received ai^hing like Christian 
, ... . money in change for the niqioleous or five- 

ere was a prine^t—so at least I conjectured franc pieces; but what Inttority of disgustful 
the asthmatic old gentleman who left ns at I reprobatlou can describe the vile dross that 


^Sau&t confoss I did not lose my heart, for we 
were ladyless all the way; but the averaj 


' r I i I hi 1 1 n ii\i ^ I tn ii ^Bii 
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IB forced upon you, tTiat are asliaaied 
to put in your purM^ ana liUf indtined to at ireauy qtoaeiate j 
fling out of the inndow: jtbe poverl^TStricken, the Glapinua. i^^fireehm 
elipped, measkj) p&^a^ld, gufeaHy, aUtny tacol peo]^ (thouel 
eUbex^Bchen, ^netm^ ftos^oschen, amoSiog metupkn 
'and gudegr6B^aif'''(w edo^nc adjectireB have'd inatetn or re 
allver/nev, Ug, ghm, to these leproua tes« reetauiat^. This 
toQAs aOl breathe the .bitteiiiat satire). A 
Genaan refrofltbient room is a receptacle for 
all the bums, halt, and bliial coins of the 
SioUverebv the monetary refuse of Buesia, 

Saxony, Otaris, Austria, Hanover, Meck¬ 
lenburg, and the infinite variety of smaller 
t{n|K>t states; nay, you are very lucky if the 
waiters do not contrive to givft you a sprink¬ 
ling of Hamburg and Lnbeck money, with a 
few Copenhagen shillings and Schleswig- 
Holstein marica The rogues know that yon 
have no rime to question or dispute; they! 
f^e care not to give you your change till 
the starring bdl rmgs; and by the rime you 
have Counted the abwinable heap of manne- 
store money, and got over your first outburst 
of passion, you are balf-a-dozen miles away. 

As a climax of villany, the change they give 
you at one station is not enrren^ or is said not 
to be so, at the next. Say, waiter at Bienen- 
bnttel, is not this thC case ? And didst thou 
not contumelionsly refuse my Prussian piece 
of ten groschen 7 ' 

Why should it be that England, the great 
market of the world, amply provisioned 
as it is, and with its unrivalled facilities of 
communication, refreshment-rooms, not only 
on railways, bat in theatres, gardens, and 
other places of amnsement, should be so 
scantily and poorly furnished, and at such 
extortionate prices 7 Why should our hun¬ 
ger be mocked by those dned-up Dead Sea 
fruity those cheesecakes that seem to contain 
nothing but sawdust, those sandwiches ae- 
scmbliug thin plonks of wood with a strata of 
dried gme between them, those three weeks 
old pork and veal pies, all over bumps full of 
delusivo promise, but containing nothing but 
little caon of tough gristle and aulediluvian 
fat; those bye-gone biuis with the hard, 
enured varnish-lIke veneering; that hopeless 
cherry-brandy, with the one attenuated little 
cherry bobbing about in the vase like a 
shrivelled black buoy; that flatulent lemonade 
tasting of the cork and the wire and of the 
carbonic acid gas, but of tiie lemon never; 
that bottled brown stont like so much bottled 
soapsuds; that scalding infusion of birch- 
broom miscalled tea; and that unsavouTy 
compound of warm plate-washings fincetionsfy 
christened soup 7 Why should Ekighsn 
railway travellcra be starved as well as 
amnshed 7 Sir Francis Head tells us that 
they keep pigs at Wdrerton, who, in course 
of time, an promoted intd pork pies; but the 
^motion must eurely go by seniority. Look 
for comparison, at the French Imfirets, with 
J;he salary soup always ready; the ^ark- 
ling Htue carafons of wine, the convenieot 
ooleletle, the tempriag oUces of pfi,te-de-foie 


gras, fjhe crhqi fresh loaves of bread,>ah4 all 
at pnHy lltoderirire prices. LCCk q[t 
the Geiinan iMkesbment-rooms. 


the deiinan i^^firesbment-rooms. 
rieal peo]^ (though they do indulge in 
smoking metuphysies to such eh eineErit) 
have'a OTstetn or refreshment called thamb 
i restauratlcm. This eonSiste of the famous 
barierbrhd^ dr compact little crust of bread 
and butter ‘ on Which is laid ham, cold 
meat, poultry, pme, dried salmon, or 
caviare. Cavian! The first sight of ritat 
glistening black condiment startled me, 
and inade me feel Doe Nortn more than 
ever. 

Mindmi, Hanover, Brunewick, have been 
passed, armorial white horse made his 
appearance at the second of tliesa places 
on the coinage of the poor blind king, and on 
a flaring escutcheon in front of the railway 
terminus. At Brunswick there was a f&te in 
honour of the twenty-somethingeth of the 
anniversary of the accession of the reigning 
duke, which 1 suppose must be a source of 
great annual satismetion to the sovereign in 
question, as well as tO that other duke Who 
floesn’t reign. The terminus was plentifully 
decorated with evergreens and banners; 
here was a great dem of dust and music 
and becr-dnnking going on (the chief in¬ 
gredients, with smdring, of a German fUte), 
and the platform wae crowded with Bruns- 
wickers in holiday attire. Beanz and belles 
in Teutonic-Parisian trim, and ruddy, straw¬ 
haired and Btraw-hatted country fo& in re¬ 
splendent gala-dresses. To give yon a notion 
of the appearance of the more youthful female 
Brunswickers, I must recal to your remem¬ 
brance the probable appearance of the little 
old woman, who, going to market, inad¬ 
vertently fell asleep by the king’s highway, 
and with whose garments such unwarraatabla 
diherties were taken by a wretch by the 
name of Stout, a tinker profession. The 
peasant girls of Brunswick look as the little 
old woman must have looked when she awoke 
from her nap; and, so brief are their akixth'; 
but they wear variegated hose with ettt* 
broiderM clocks, and their mothers haws 
bidden them, as the song says "bind their 
hair with bands of rosy hoe, and rie np their 
sleeves with ribbons rare, and lace their 
biddice blue,” and Lubin, happily, is not 
far away, but close at hand, and very 
pretty couples they make with their yellow 
hair tied in two ribboned tails Miiad. 
Mingling with the throng too, I see aome 
soldiers 1 have been amdons, for many a 
long year, to be on 10800 ! terms with,—< 
sol&rs clad all in sable, with nodding^ black 
jdumes, bugle coiiamnnts to thetr uniforms, 
and dearil's-heads and eross-bones on their 
sbakoes. These are the renowned Black 
BrunswioksM; and I am strangely reminded, 
looking at them, of him that Sate in the 
windomd ntdie of the high hall, alone, 
cheerless. btObSing, thinking only of the 
bloody l^r oPbis fother, anif of revenge 
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of that valiant dhiefiain of the Blaek Brasa- evserything I koear, and a great many thinga 
wickera who left the Dnoheea of Bichmond^ amd oeopte I didn^ know. He seemed inti- 
ball to die At Quatve Braa. aegnainted with every inosical inntra- 

1 vriah the (Remans laoalda’t oall Brona- mantandmtikieiiiafroaithe piper that played 
wick Brannac^wetg f it destroys the iilu- beihre HoSea to fdie lifotBrs. Diatin aM their 


vurmm as xae nosee 01 j»aiu»onin^. jls ib nora-pmyer ana mystmcatenr, wno traveia 
M oaeaphapoM aa the houae of Physio-bottleB, about Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Auidralia, 
instead of the house of Medici would sound; and other partsuf world, accompanied by a 
hut our Teuton friends seem to have a genius white game eoric, and who was once mia- 
fcr Uj^^ng high-sounrling namea They taken lor a magioura by the Qreeka of Syra 
caUIsunore(Hamlet’s Elsinore) Helsingifxn^; through his marvellous feat of blowing soap- 


through his marvellous feat of bbwing soap- 

t__24.1. A-1_'Jl. 4.1 -_ * *• 


YMlm, Wien; Munich, Munchea ; Cmogue, bubbles Tvith tobacco smoke inside tibem. 1 
KiUn, and the Crimea, Hrim. Can there be was in error, hpwever. I leant the wondrous 
anything noble, proper to a blood-stained creature’s name before I reached Berlin; but 
battle-field in the word Krim I although he re&ained from binding me to 

The Jreuchman, who was a fboJ, left ns at secrecy, this is not the time nor^piacetn which 
the Fruseian fiDitress town.of Magdebourg, to reveal it, 

where also the Englishman f who was any- Ten thirty p.m., a wild sweep through a 
thing but a fool, a thorough man of the sandy plain thinly starred with lights; then 
world, in fact, and of whom I intend yon to thickening masses of human habitations: 
hear further in the coarse of these travels) then brighter comscatione of gas-lamps, and 
also bade me adieu at this station. Then 1 —Berlin. Here I am received with all the 
was left alone in my glory to ponder over the honours of war. Two grim guards with 
historical places 1 had been honied through gleaming bayonets impress me, if they do 
mnce ux oMock that morning; I thought of I not awe me, on the platform as the carrtage- 
Dnsseldorf^ and Overbeck the painter, of the door is flung open; and a very tall and 
battle of hlinden, and the Duke of Cumber- fierce police officer m a hrimet demands my 
land and Lord Gwrge Sackville ; of Hanover, passport. I observe that the continental 
Oeorp the first and his bad oysteis ; of governments always keep the policemen with 
Magdebourg and Baron Trenck, till I went | the longest moustachioes, the largest bodies, 
j to sleep, and waking found myself at Pots- and the most ferocious genensl aspect, at the 
' dnoi- [frontier towns and railway termini. You 

1 fruud that I had another travelling com- always see tJie 61ite of the municipal force, 

I panion i^re in the person of a maguificent the prize policemen, when you enter a 
I incarnation, all ringletted. oiled, seated, foreign country, and these in power have a 
dress-coated, and watered-silk-faced, braided,' decided eye to eflbi^ Behold me heie, 

I frogged, ringed, jewelled, patent-leathered, j exactly half way in my expedition line 
amber-headed sticked, and straw-coloured' North—which is not due noith by-tfae-by, 
kid-gloyed, who had travelled in the same bui^ rather north-east. 

> trun, indeed, from Cologne, but had been |„. Briiold me, come post-haste to Berlin, and 
drivm out of the adjoining carriage, he said half my jonmey due north aocompliblied. 
by the execrable lames of the German cigur^ j Now, when the northern end looms in sight, 
and now was {mod enough to tolerate me,'I find myself brought to a standstiU. Thwk 
owii^(io a mild and undeniably Havannah thetwenty-sevenUiofApril, andthefloworain 
cigar I lighted. This wgoificeut incaniation England must be looking out their suiamer 
shone like a meteor m the narrow carrii^. suits, yet here 1 am literally frozen-up. It 
The lamp mipored itself in his glistening was my design, on quittiiq; London, to pro¬ 
equipment; his gloves and boots fitted so ceed, vifi Berlin, to Stettm in Pomerania, 
tightly, that^you felt inclined to think that and there to take the first steamer to Bt. 
he had voniished Ids bands atraw-coloar, and Petemlairgh. Hwe is my fare, sixty-two 
his feet black. There was not a ereaae in his doUaze in greaav Prussian notes—like curl- 
fine linen, a speck of dust on his superfine papeks smoothea out—here is my Foreign- 
Saxony sabl^ his mouknehioes and glossy Office passport, not vis 6 yet for Bussia, but 
I felt ashamed, embaled as I was which to-morrow will be; here are my brains 
w TU 08 and ^latterdaihes, and a fur cap, and and my heart, bounding, yearning, for Mns- 
A c^pwr’s pouch, all dusty and travel-stained,' covite impressions; and there, at Stettin-on- 
when 1 contemplated this bandbox voyageor, tiie-OUeruthePoBt-DampfrchiffPreuBsischer- 
w spruce and kempt, the only sign of whose Adkr, or Fast Mail-packet Prussian Eagle, 
bew away from home, was a magnificent What prevents the camHnation of these 
med with expeusive furs, ou the seat things uoriying me right away to Oonstadt ? 
ijirosside him, and who yet, he told xae, had What but nay being frozen upt What hut 
' ^v^mg incessantly for six daya He the ice in the Gulf of Finland I 

* J*?'L ‘**<’***ant volulnlity in the French In a murky office in Marie Jjme, I^pndon, • 

« d Ikipish tongues; the forsasr seemed to where 1 first made ay inquiries into Mus- 
his native one; he knew eveiybody and eovite mattery the choks spi^e hop^lly of 
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the northern navigation being pmpjfhotlj free of ]|i£Bjait noon, and not one day'oir hour | 
hy the end of April, In BrMsiidB, ireathcr- Wbre^ . ' > 

wise men bound Bnaaia^wa^da, were quite I thon^ttiifl three long weejes would never ' 

Bonguiue as to the first ^y of brag have come to an end. 1 mighty had I been j 

first open water. 'Bht in Berlin, Mople1diflRirenU;>>(UaiaAed,haveiakenm7fillofenjoy- ». 
begon to shahe their hinda, and whieper mentin Berlin, and spent three pleasant weeM ' i 
ugly stories about the ice; and many advised there. iFoter den l^den, the Thier-Gaiten, | 
me to take a run down to Leipzig and Gbarlottenbonrg, Potsdam, Krotts, the Ton- 
Dresden, and eee the Saxon Switzk-land; hall^ Buts Souoi and hlonlnjou (pronounced '* 
telling me si^ufieantly thabi would have Zang-Zouey and Mongpichow), are quite suffi- n 
ample time to explore all central Germany eienttouMkeamui delHtabiyeomfortableon ' 
before the northern Waters were rutfied the spree: to say nothing of the art treasure- 'i 
by the keel even of a cock-boat. 1%ere was storm 9fusenm, Banch’s statue of the Great 1 1 
a little band of Britons purposing for Peters- Frederic, Biss’s Amazon, and the sumptuous 
burg nt the table d’bfite ofithe H6tel de Opera-haus, with Johanna Wagner m the ‘ 
Bussic, at Berlin, of whom 1 had the ad- Tannhaiiser, and Marie Taglioni in Sataiiella. i 
vantage to make one ; and we fed ourselves But they were all oaviare to the million of 
from day to day (after dinner) with fallacious Prussian blue devils wbidi poeeesaed me, 
hopes of early steamers. A Bomon citizen 1 felt that I had ho bnsiness in Berlin—that '| 
in a bufif waistcoat, and extensively interested I had no right to applaud Fraulein Wagner— • 
in tallow (so at least it was whispered, that I ou^t to reserve my kidglove rever- 
though the Fuiuden Blad said merely berationa for MademoLielle Bi^anofir: that ' 
Shortsix, Kaufmonu aus England, and was every walk 1 took Unter den Linden was so 
silent ae to his speciality) was perfectly many paces robbed from the Nevsky Pers];^- |i 
certain that a steamboat would start from tive, and that eve.y sight I took at the King , 
Stockholm for Oronstadt on the fourth of of Prusiua and the Princes of the House of I, 
May, and he expressed his determination to Hoheneollem was a fraud on my liege literary |' 
secure^ a passage by her; but as Sweden masters, the Emperor of Bnsiia and the 
j happens to be on the other side of the Baitio, scions of the house of BomanoK I 

' and there was no bridge, and no water com- Oonscience-stricken as I felt, though void i| 

I mumcation yet opened therewith, the Stock- of guilt, 1 had my consolations—few and . 

> holm steamer was a thing to be looked at spare, but grateful as Esmeralda’s cup to the ^ 

I (in lithography, framed and glazed in the thirst-tortured Quasimodo. 1 heard the i 
hall ol the hotel) and longed for, rather than Oberon of Karl Maria von Weber perfoi-med '' 
embarked in. Wo were all of us perjxttually with such a fervour and solemnity of sincerity, • 

I haunted by a sort of phantom steamer—a listened to with such rapt attention and reve- 
very fiying Bussian—commanded, 1 presume, I rent,love—drunk up by a thousand greedy '' 
by Captain Yanderdeckenovitch, whose de- ears, bar by bar, note by note—from the j 
parture some one had seen advertised in an first delicious horn-murmur in the overture , 
ubxuown newspaper. This spectral craft to the last crash in the triumphant march, { 
was reported to have kit Hull some Qme that 1 began at last to fancy that I was in a | 
since—we all agreed that the passage mona;^ cathedral instead of a theatre, and half- i 
out was nine gruneas, inclusive of provisions expected the people to kneel when the bell ' 
of the very best quality, but exclusive of rang for the fall of the curtain, and the 
wines, liquors, and the steward’s fee, and brilliant lamps grew pale. An extra gleam of . 
she was to call (after doubling tbe cape, I consolation was imparted to me, too, wlm I 
presume) at Kiel, Lnbeck, Copenhagen, Ko- read in the Schauspiel-zettel the pritt|Ad ' 
nigsberg; Jerusalem, Madagascar, and North avowal that the libretto of the opera bad j 
aim Suuth Ameiikee, for aught 1 know. To been into High Dutch rendered from the | 
find this ghostly bark, an impetuous English- English of the Herr-Foem-Konstruktor J. B. 
man—a north countryman with a hew so Blanche. Again; 1 saw the Fanst of Wolf- ! 
fiery in hue that they might have Mm on gang von Goethe—the Fanst as a tragedy, in 
a post and made a lighthouse of him, and all its magnificent and majesitio rimplicity, I i 
pendant whiskers like carriage rugs, started don’t think I clearly oonju^nded fifty 
off by the midnight mail to Hamburg. He phrases of the dialogue; I eoud scarcely read 
came back in thnee days and a towering nge, the names of the dzamatU personae m tbe 
saying that then was ice even in the El^ play-bill; and yet 1 wonld not have missed 
and giving us to understand that the free that performance for a {die of ducats; n^r 
dties of Hamburg,\iiubeck, and Ifremen, shall 1 ever foiget tbe actor who played 
bad concurred in mugidng him to scorn at Mephistopheles. Bienameuashadowtome 
the bare mention of a steamer due north— now; the biting wit, the eearohing philosophy, 
yetawltiie at least. By degrees a gnm csr- the scathing a^ire in his speeim were well > 
taiaty broke upon u% and settled itself eon- nigh Greek to roe; but tbe hood, the gait, >. 
viiMfibgly in onr robtds. To the compkxion the gestures, tbe devil’s grin, tiie vibrating I* 
• of tbp PrsuBBieohtr-Adler we roust come; veio^ the im cock’s feather, the long peaked ' 
I and that Pott-DaropfschifiT would etart sboe^ tiie sardoniealiy up-turned moustache, ij 
I from Stettin on Sntorday, the eeventeeuth wdl never in erased uom my mind, and will H 
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■tand me ib good steed fer commentarieB in the sondbioe, end viahing me Joy of mj 
vfaen (ia the eradh o£ tlnee Thursdays, X jslmiey to fiCPeteisburg. Shall I ever get 
Bn}}po8e} 1 take heart of grace aud sit dosm timre, | voadert The Englishman who was 
to stody of Weimar’s masterpiece a num df the tnorld didn’t come back. ’He of 

in the otwnal. '’There was a pretty, bine- the red head <Mr; Eddystone ]> dtristeiied 
eyed, roey-Spped Margndrite, wbosh hair had him from his beaogp-Uke hmr) took rail for 
a g<dden aMen periectly wondrons; and Kdnigabergy to dee if there was anylhing 
Faust would have i»en a aenselem stow not in the steanv-vessel line to be done there, 
to huva Mloa in love with her; but, alas! and the buff wakteoa^ who was ooiumer- 
she was too &t, and looked as if she ate too dally interested in tallow, > boldly «»• 
much; and when she wept for Faust gave noanoed bis determination n(4 to stand it 
me far more the impression that she was any longer, but to be off to St Petersburg 
ciyhag because, like the ebony patriarch overland. 

Tui^r, familiarly bight Dan, she was too Overland! and why oould not X also go 


late for her su _ . 

Faust almost happy. thence, m far as this same Konigaberg, and 

Theiv might,perchance,at other times bea takingmebywayofTlld<^TaorctggeQ,]mttHU, 
surly pleasure in the dii^vecy that Berlin Biga, and Lake Ihchudi, X <Hui. reach ihe 
gloves are apparentlv unknown at Berlin— muen-desired Fetropolis. There is the malle- 
«i en ns there are no Frendi rolls in Paris— posie or diligence; there ia the extw-post; 
and that Berlin wool is very little sought there is the private kibitka, which Z Can pur* 
alter. X'here might have been some advan* chase, or hire, and horse at my own charges 
tage gained to science by an attempt to from stage to stage. The journey ouglit to 
Hualjrse the peculiar smell of the capital of occupy akout six days. Asonni but a waiy 
Piusda, which, to uninitiated noses, seems and bronzed queen’s messenger, who con* 
compounded oi volatile essence of Cologne vema with me (he ought to know something, 
(not the eau, but the streets thei'eof) miuti- for he is on the half-pay of the dragoons, is a 
plied by sewer, plus cesspool, plus Grande lord’s nephew, spent fifty thonsaim pounds 
Itue de Pera, plus Ziue de la Tixeranderic before hp was five-and-twenty, and iS ndW 
after a shower of rain, plus port of Marseilles ceaselessly wandering up and down on the 
at any time, plus London eating-house, plus face of the earth with a red des{)atch-box, 
Vauxhali bone-boiling establishment, plus six hundred a-year, and his expenses paid)— 
tallow factory, plus low lodging-honse in the queen’s messenger, bronzed aud wary, 
Whitechapel, plus dissecting-rooms, plus the shakes his head ominously. When the winter 
“grnel thick and slab” of Macbeth’s witches breaks up in Busaia, he remarks, the roads 
when it began to cool. There might have break up too, and the travellers break down, 
been a temporary relief in expatiating on the He las often been overland himself (where 
geological enriosities of Berlin, the foot- hasn’t he been ?) perforce in winter; and he 
lacerating pavement, and the Sahara-hke las such marrow-freezing stories to tell (all 
sandy pLun in which the city a mtuate. in a cool, jaunty, iBess-room-softenod-by- 
There might have been a temporary exrite- experience manner), of incessant tnvelling 
ment. disagreeable but salubrious, in losing, )>y day and night, of roods made up of 
as I did, half my store of Prussian notes in a morasses, sand-hills, and deep gullies, of 
cab, aud cooling my heels for three successive drunken drivers, of infamous post-houses 
days at the PoUce Preesidium in frantically- swarming with all the plagues of ^ypt, 
fruitless inquiries (in very scanty German) naturalised Bussian subjects; of atrociously 
after my departed treasure—^but there wasn’t; extortionate Jew postnmeters; of horses— 
no, not one atom. Though the II6tel de rum ones to look at, and rummer, or worse 
Bussie boasted as savooi^ a table-d’h6te as ones, to go; of frequent atoppages for hours 
one uould wish to find, likewise Bhine wine together; of an amKdute dearth of anything 
exhilai'Atingkto the palate and soothing to the wholesome to eat or drink, save bKM aua 
soul, 1 began to loathe my food and drink, tea. He enlarges so much on the brokings, 
1 longed lor Bussian caviare and Botsiau bumpings, jolting^ (^nd dklooations to which 
vodki. I came abroad to eat candles and the unfortunate victim of the nominally six, 
drink tnun-od—or, at least, the equivalent but more frequently twelve days’ ovurland 
for that which is populai'ly supposed to fbnn route is subject, tkat I bid the proj^t avaunt 
riie favourite food oi our late euemies-’-end like an ugly phantom, and, laying it in 
not to feast on Bisque soup and supreme de the Baltic Bea, determine to weather out 
volatile. Three weeks! they seemed on the time as well as I can, till the seven- 
etemlty. teeuth. 

maestro whom 1 met at Potsdam, Z can’t stop any longer in Berlin, how- 


Still, 1 came away from overland 2 T^e railway, 


reasoned, will 
ooigaberg, and 


Three weeks! they seemed an the time as well as I can, till the seven¬ 
teenth. 

lestro whom 1 met at Potsdam, Z can’t stop any longer in Berlin, how- 
: to Cologne cheerfully; he was ever, that is certain. So X drive qnt et the 


went back to Cologne cheerfully; he 
nut bound fur the land of the Russ; and, Oranemberg Gate, and caat siyerif intf a 
having accomplisbed the object of hie mission railway carriage, which, in its tom, (nets 
—which I imimine to have been tbe engage- me out at Stottin-on-tlmOder, eight^four 
ment of a few niuidred fiddlers—departed in miles distant. And en the banks of that 
n droschky, hk straw-coloured kids gleonung fearsome BLver Oder 1 pass May-day. in 
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the Oder, too, I Sod the atwuattr (riuKald become the poameMr of A^eplendfd 

Bomo far remote period of my existeaoe, 1 dvesang-eue-with silver modatiugsVH<^ on 
BQppose £ am to ooenpy a bertn. I &id the my reauuning proof against this temptation, 
Frensaicher 'Adler; but woe is me i she has as well as agmust that of a stock of prime 
taken to her bed in a g)g;.vuig docl^ az^ is a Hnngafiui tobacco, which is to be sold for a 
pitiable sight to see. Tlum being some* mere song, he changes blithely from seller to 
thing the matter with her boilers, they buyer, and generously offers to purchase at 
have dinossted her, leaving her nothing advantageous rates, and for ready money, 
but damsy stumps like weoden legs. They any portion of my wardrobe I may conmder 
are scraping her all over, for some cutaneous auperflnoua He is not in the least offendeil 
disorder with which she is afflicted, 1 pre- when I bid him go hang in the English 
some; and they are re-coppering her bottom, laijguage^ and walk away moodily—calling 
—an ope»tioa which Cierman shipwrights after me in cheerful accents (by the title 
appear to me to porform jrith gum-arabic, of Well-Born Great British Sir), that he 
dutch metd, and a camera-hair pencil. Alto- has a fine English bull-pup to dbposo of, 
gether the I^uuian Eagle looks such a woe- dirt cheap. 

begone, moulting, tailless, broken-beaked Afterthia,I haveanotherlookattbe ^Preus- 

bird, and so very unlike going to Cronstadt, sicher Adler,” .which, by tiiis time, has been , 
that 1 flee from her in dismay; and boarding turned, for coppering purposes, nearly keel 
the (^yser, which is trim, taut, and double- upwards, and looks as if she ha<l abandoned 
funueled, steam swifUy through the Haf See herself to despair, as I have. Walk tiie streets 
to Swinemunde, and then across the East Sea of Stettin I dare not, for 1 am pursued by the 
to Copenhagen. hideous spectre of Thomas Tiloer aus Tyrol 

Plenty rf time (miserere me) to see all that of whom more anon. Yes, Thomas, iu these 
is to be seen in the chief city of Denmark ; to pages shall yon like noxious bat on barn- 
take the English company’s railway to Boes- door, be spread out with nails of type 1 And, 
kilde; to cross over to Malmoh in Sweden ; as for Berlin, I am ashamed to show 
to go back to Stettin—to the devil, I think, my face there again, _ The very clerks 
if this lasts much longer. There is a horrible at the station seem to think it quite time fur 

r srsuasiou forcing itself upon me now—that me to be in Bussia, and 1 am afraid the head 
Jive in Berlin ,* that my goal is there. Back waiter at the IlOtel de Bussie, took it very ill 
to Berlin 1 go. Jjetters are waiting for me. that I came back last time. Yet I journey 
People J didn’t know from Adam a month there, and back, and there agam: and in 
ago, and don’t care a silbergroachen for one of my Joumeys to Berlin 1 have my 


offer to kiss me on both cheeks, and wel -1 passport made good for Bussia. The proce^g 
come me home. 1 suppose by this time 11 is a solenm and intricate one, and merits a 
am a Prussian subject, and shall have to few words of notice. There is plenty of time; 
serve iu the landwehr. Between that and .they are hammering away at the Prussian 
blowing one’s brains out there is not mu(^ Eagle’s bailers yet. First, with great fear 
difibrence. « and trembling, I go to Hotel of the 

J go bjick to Stettin, where have a touch Busakn Eml^y, which is a tremendous 
of the overland lougiiig again (it is now the mansion, as big as a castle, under Ihe Lin- 

a _it- TLiT.-V _1 . '-it _ tiV J_ T 1_ _ Cl_ J.1.^ _ _ 


tenth of May), and a Jewish gentleman with den. I have borne the majority of‘ Foreign 
ail apple-green gabardine, lined with cat-skin, Legations abroad with tolerable equanimity; 
and a beard so ragged and tom, that 1 am but I am quite overcome here by the gmn- 
led to surmise that he has himself despoiled deur, and the doable eagle over the gate, sad 
the cats of their lurry robes, and has suffered the vastness of the court-yard, and the odour of 
severely in the contest, is exceedingly anxious a diplomatic dinner, which is being cooked 
<he nosed me in the hotel lobby os au English- (probably iu stow^ans of gold from the Ural 
man, -within an hour of my arrival), that I mountains); but I am especi^y awed by a 
should purchase a kibitka he has to sml. 'He house-porter, or Suisse, of gigantic stature, 
only wants fifty thaLers for it: Itisaqilendio possibly the largest Suisse that ever hnuiau 
kibiika, hesays:—‘'BehrhUl:»oh,achreoklich t ambossiidor possessed. He is not exactly 
wundersohdu”—so I go to look at it; for I feel like a beadle, nor a drom-major, nor au 
just in the sort of mood to buy a kibitka, or archbishop wears a gold-embroidered 
an elephant, a diving-bei^ a mangle, an organ alb), nor a Field Marshal, nor Garter King 
with an insane monkey to grind and throw at Am^ nor My Lord on May-day, but is 
myself into ihe Oder immediately afterwarda something between all thesd funetiouaries iu 
I look at the kibitka, which 1 am to horse appearance.' He has a long gilt-headed pole 
from sta^e to stage, and I deserve to be horsed in his hand, much more h^ the “mast of 
mysrif ulbuyil^solalneDtiibleaiioldshandry- some tall Ammiral,” than a Christian staff, 
d«« to B. I quarrel with the Jew in the cat- and when I adc him the way to the passport- 
skins bn the subjei^ who oaUs me lord, and office, he magnaniniously refrains from ejaon- 
she^ tears. Finding that I am determined bttiag anything about Fee-fo-Fum, or smill* 
not to throw awav mv thalers on bis kibitka. uur w mood of an Enffhshman. and instead 


not to throw away my thalers on bis kibitka, iug m mood of an Enghshman, and instead 
he with the elastimty in commercial transao- /Of esttfaig me up alive on the spot, or grinding 
tiuus common to his nation, proposes that I my bones to make his bread, he tells me, In a 
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deep bfws Toioe, to-^at«r 13^ weoiul door on 
the left throng tbe OonH-jrard, and mount 
two pair of atoin. Here, in but a seecly 
little bureatt fov ao grand a manaion, 1 
I find a little roimd bid gentleman it. a ffeej 
' ilumel djmnSaff*go«m «id a 8kuU<eap, who 
I looks more like my uncle Tobj; than 
I a Eouian, oQere me* snuff from hie box 
(a present from the Qzax, perhaps), and 
' courteously desires to know what he can do 
, for me. I explain my errand, upon which 
I the little old gentleman shakes his head njEith 
, Burleigh-like sagacity, as if granting a visk 
to a i)a8S])ort were no light matter, and, 
securing my papers, begs me to call again at 
three o^ock the following day. I call again 
at the appointed time, when ft appears that 
y the little old gentleman—or, at least, his 
diplomatic chiefs—have no oraera, as yet, to 
admit English subjects into Bussia; so there 
' are telegraphic messages to be sent to War- 
I san', where Count Gortscbakoff is, and who 
most courteously telegraphs back, "By ail 
means*' and there are papers to be signed, 
and declarations to be made, and there is 
the deuce and all to pay. 'When all these | 
formalities have been satisfactorily gonej 
throngh, 1 begin to think it pretty nearly time I 
for the passport to be ready, and ask for it; I 
but the litue old gentleman, sbakiug that! 
head of his udth much suavity, suggests to¬ 
morrow at a quarter to four. The chief i 
secretaiy of lotion, he says,» at diarlotten- 
bouig, dinuig with the king, and without his 
signature the passport is not valid. I call 
) again; but I suppose the secretaiy must 
be taking tea with some other member of 
1 the royal family, for no passport do 1 re¬ 
ceive, and another appointment is made. 
This time I see my pass^rt bodily, lying on 
I a table, and by the amount of Bussian hmro- 
glyphics and doublB-eagle stamps covering 
eiery available blank space on its surface, it 
ought sur^, to «iy mind, to be good from 
Bevel to Tobolsk. But it is noch uicht 
fertig,—^not yet rea^—the little old gentle- 
' man sajs. He speaks nothing but German 
—so, at least, ha blandly declares; yet 1 
notice that he pricks his ears up sharply, and 
I that his oye^4^Inkl^ when ao irate French- 
' man, whose errand is the same as mine (only 
' lie has been waiting ten days), denounces the 

I Bussians, in bis native tongue, as a natiCn de 

I I barbares. I begin myself to get exceedingly 
I oi'ost, and impatient to know when 1 am to 

have the precious document; whereupon the 
little old geotle^n looks at me cariously, as 
if he didn't quite uuderetaud what I meant, 

I or pimhape as if I didn’t quite understand his 
I meaning. 

* Xn that viMttco'tKis |<3iiIu-IluHian otgnn, th« XoiC, 
1 aaw, a few days nnee, an im»od(it«, ajiropoa of ulc 
grai’Mo do^MteUai, whieii, I thinL, -will bear ti andatien. 
jLord Qmuvilla, aeoonlii^te tba Kord, had oinamteeiuiiad 
one Sir Aoten to eu^iere a ]io)iM at Mewew lur bbia. Six 
Actoa te JUml QraaviUc to know wbotker the 

toRiu deinandcd fen the koose will auil hw lordilitp 
w]u««)ui>eaZKit40raavSUoteIc(rai>ti8tw«k,“']rae,iaydaii' 


" Where do yoft live iu Beylin I ’’ he asks, ! 
suddenly. 

I tellhun that 1 am etoppiag at the HOUl 
de Biu^ tn udiioii with-a smile of five hun¬ 
dred dlploinatiet power, he makes me a bow, 
and teUs me he vHll have the honour of 
bringmg me the passport this pireeent even¬ 
ing, at nx o’tdoek. 1 ask if there i^ uiy 
charge for the vinfi; but, with another emile 
that would set a sphynx up in business on 
the spot, so inscrutable is it, he assures 
me that the vis& is Qratiig gratis, and 
IbowB me out I go home to dinner, and 
discourse to Mir. &enreich on my passport 
tribulations. 

<■ When he comes this evening,** says this 
wortliy landlord," you had better give him a 
thaler at once. Otherwise you may perhaps 
find that be has left the passport at the 
Legation, and that it is impossible to ob¬ 
tain it before to-moirow.” 

The little old gendeman is punctiud to his 
i appointment, and I no sooner catch sight of 
ium in the darkened salie h manger, than 1 
hasten to slip the necessary note into his 
hand. He makes me a profusion of bows, 
and g^ves me my passport,—-gutt nach 
Busslwd, as be expresses it. " Qutt nach. 
Busslaud.” tThen 1 spread the passport 
on the table, and recal the little old gentle¬ 
man’s words, I can’t help feeling somewhat 
of a thrill. "Gutt nach BussLindhere 
are the double eagles, and the paragi'aphs 
'scrawled in unknown characters, and my 
name (I preaume) in such an etymological 
disguise that my wisest child, had 1 one, 
would despair of recognising bis own father 
in it Yet the expenditure of thi-ee shiUugs 
has made me "good for Bussia.” But 
yesterday there was a gulf of blood and tiie, 
and the thunder of a thouBond guns between 
i^gland and Bussia! tbo Ultima Thule of 
St Petersburg was as inaccessible to an 
Englishman as Mecca or Japan, and now, lu, 
a scrap of a stamped paper and a few pieces of 
goldpwill carty me tlirough the narrow chan¬ 
nel, that, ten months ago, the British govern¬ 
ment would have given mUlions to be able to 
float one gun-boat on. 

"Itscb chost von Daler,” says the oora- 
missionnaire with the umbrella. What he 
should want a Priuiaiao dollar from mo 
for, or why, indeed, hei sbonld exact any¬ 
thing, passes my comprehension. He walked 
into my bed-room at the Drei Kronen this 
morning, at a dreadfully early hour with 
his hat on, and his umbrella fa dull crimsou 
in hue) under his am. He nade me good 
fuomiim hi a cavalier manner, and iuioruted 
me that be was the oommisslonnaire, to 
which i retorted that he might be the P^, 
but that I wanted none of his company. I^e 
boots was packing my luggage, and he super¬ 
intended the iiyocees with a serenely patroois- 
mgair,thui]ding possibly, that on the principle 
that" rotsil du mattre eograisse le oheval,’^ it 
is the eye of the comuuMionnaire that coids 
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the titiuks. Unding HM indtljpowd for con- 
veraatioa (I had ti^ea nme gsDuine Bnssian. 
caviaift for fare&klkst wttll a via# of'acoliiaar 
tiaing myself aaily, aad was dreadfolly sick), 
hetooknimsdfaad mhbrellaoff to anotiier 
apartmenl^ and hoots expressed his 
<minion to me strict confidence) that h^ 
^e commisslonnaire, was a spitzbuM. This 
is all he has doiie for me, and ftow he has the 
conscience to come to me and tell me that his 
chat^ MW " chost von t>aler.’' He is autho- 
tiae^ it appears, by somebody who does 
not the thalers nimself, to extort them 
from other people; and he• joints, with 
conscious pride, to some tamis'ied buttons 
on his wairtcoat on which the Bussian eagle 
is manifest. 

Why de I ^Te the commfssionnaire the 
thaler he demands, and to which he has no 
sort of right f Why do I feel inclined to 
give two, three dollars, to invit» him to 
partake of schnapps, to cast myself on his 
neck, and assure him that I love him as a 
brother? Why, became to-day is Saturday, 
the seventeenth of May, eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, and 1 am standing on 
the deck—^the quarter deck, ye gods!— 
Of the Prenssicher Adler which good pyro- 
ecaphe has got her steam np to a mad¬ 
dening extent^ and in another hour's time 
will leave the harbour of Stettin for Cron- 
stadt. 

New tail-feathers, new wing-feathers, new 
beak, new claws, has the I^uasicher-Adler. A 
brave bird, ^ere is nothing the matter 
with her boilers now, her masts are tapering, 
her decks snow-white, and 1 have no donbt 
that her copper glistens like burnished gold, 
Slid that the mermaids in the Baltic will be 
tempted to purloin little luts of the shiniim 
metal to deck their weedy tresses withal. A* 
bran new flag of creamy tinge floats at her 
stem, and on it is depicted with smait plu¬ 
mage, and beak and daws of ^Id, an eogle of 
gigantic dimensions. And uis is the last 
eagle with one head that I shall see on this 
side Jordan. 

Everything seems to be new on hoard. The 
saloon is gorgeous in crimson velvet, and 
mirrors, and mahogany and gold. Thefo 
are the cleanest of sheets, the rosiest of 
eounteipanes, the most coquettish of chintz 
cm taips to the bm'tha All the crockery is 
new. All the kirives and forks are new; 
and though 1 discover aftm^wards that they 
won’t cut, they are delightfully shifty. 
There is a library of new books in a 
new rosewood case, and there is a new 
cabinet piano, tuned up to nautical-concert 
pitch, and whose keys when struck clang 
as sharply as the tongue of an American 
slcamboat clerk. The stewards, of whom 
there are a goodly number, are all clad in 
glossy new mdfonns of a fancy naval cut, and 
look like midshipmen at; ft Yauxhall niae* 
querade. There is a sparious galley for 
cooking pnqioses, full of the brightest cooking 


utwnrila; a titillating odour issues titcre- 
from, and there are four cooks, yea fottr, 
'all in professional white. One has an im¬ 
perial and^gold watch-chain, one is flirting 
with the stewardess (who is young, pretty, 
AonnOed, and her hair after the manner , 
: of the Empress Ettgdnie),a third is smoking k 
jiaper cigarette (qnite the gentleman) while 
the last, reolinine in a grove of stewpans, is 
studying attentively a handsomely bound 
book, 'what can it be ? Newton’s IMncipis, 
Victoft Hugo’s Contemplations, the Cuisiuier 
Royal, or the Polite Letterwriter ? "ll^e 
Prenssicher Adler, be it knovm, like her sister 
vemel the 'Vladimir, is an intense^ aristo¬ 
cratic boat Both are commanded by officers 
respectively of the Flnissiaa (.^ and 'Bus- 
siau (!!) navies. The focsKigi^tBe’Prnssiaa 
Eagle is enormously high; nine guineas for a 
sixty hours’ passage. On payment of this 
exorbitant honorarinm she will carry such 
humble passengers as mjrself; but the ordi¬ 
nary travellers jier Prenssicher Adler are 
princes of the empire, grand dukes, arch¬ 
electors, general-lieutenants, amba^dors, 
senators, conncillois of state. And as for 
ladies—^teiiez !—^the best edition of Almack’s 
Bevlsited is to be found on board a Stettin 
steamboat. I start at the wrong end of the 
season to travel with the grandees, however. 
For this being the commencement of the 
navigation and of Peacb besides, the Bussian 
aristocracy are all hunying away from St. 
Petersburgh as fast as ever they can obtain 
passports. The Vladimir, they tell me, has 
all her berths engaged up to the middle of 
July next, and the Prussian Eagle is in equal 
demand. 

1 should Mrhaps be more uuexceptionably 
satisfied with the Adler’s arrangements, if her 
crew would not jiersist in wearing mous¬ 
taches and hessian boots with the tassels cat 
off. It is not nautical. A boatswain, too, 
with stripes down his trouseni, is to me on 
anomaly. 1 must dissent, too, from the system 
of stowum jiassengers’ lugga^ j>er Prenssicber 
Adler. The manner of it apjiears to be this: 
a stalwart porter balancing a beaiy trank oft 
his shoulder advances along the ;^nk which 
leads from the wharf (o the ehitfs side. He 
ac'vances janntily, as though he were not 
nnaoeustomed to dance a cmwnto. Ariived 
at the brink of the aby8ii^ h6 sti^ia, ex¬ 
pectorates, bahdies a jolm in High Hutch 
with a compatriot who fo mending his 
trousers in an'adjacmri; barge, and biding 
slightly, pitches the frtmk head foremost into 
the hold. 

There i^ I need soareely say, a tremendous 
fuss and to-do with Jiapers and jiolicemen 
before we start, calling over names, verifica¬ 
tion or legitindtation of jiasMxnrts, as it is 
called by the Bussian consul^ et cetera et 
cetera; but I will say this, in honour of the 
Prensrielier A^^r’s punotiulity, that as the 
cleric strikes nwm we cast off from our moor¬ 
ings, and steam away through the narrow 
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Oder. At SwjndwWft’t »ee the last <rf 
j^ruwii*; 'beo^i^kittih t mubi be of Bttsina 
Rueaan. ^ 
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A WIPE'S PARDON. 

Km'Uuiit Ae fiwl wild pang it put uid otM| 

««yr 1 Ihiwe letin'd to accept it u a tieA, 

Tm nrtU love not u wotnen, that the loiw 
To ttbon the troinan giyca henclt her joiitb« 

Tbt tmtt, her lore, her wanb%-~in hit heart, 

' Jnat «n the tuifece,—keqit a qiot apart, ' 

Deck'd with gar weedt, and painted fltet and floweii, 
Bnglit to the epe, all tcentleM though they bo: 
Beneath wboto ilaunting hloomt and ^hadolett boweri 
Ho can lecetTe at Sauating compan} ; 

I can forgive thee, Lnowuig that I hold. 

Alone «f all, the key of paiett gold 

That lockt Ae gate beyond, whose golden trellis 
Shuts out the common herd and ihutt In me, 

*Mid mi^hngalet and fountains, where a palace 
Hymen haA built, and I idone with Aee 
Can dwell while both thall live, anpreme to mgn 
The iightAl qneen of Au my fair domam. 

So, I fbtgiva thee, husband, yes, 1 pardon, 

1 give Aee back Ae love 1 had withdnwn; 

Love.—ay, bat not Ao tamo love, that gay gaidcn 
With flond ilowen, ita dante^trod lawn, 

Ita painted bntterftict, a tomb containi 
Wherein he huned Trust’s poor cold romaliis. 


BLACK AND BLUE. 

Foamr ywn ago, there went oxtt to India, 
in the good ship Globe, Ensign the Hononr- 
sble Francis Gay, a younger son of the Bight 
B^nourable the Eul of Millfiower. d^e 
ensign was in his nineteenth year, and waa 
proceeding to join his regiment, which was < 
stationed at Cmnsurah. 

Lord Millflower, in his heart, hoped that 
his son would never return: he was so great 
a disgrace to his family. There was no vice 
with vrhuA this youth was unfamiliar. He 
had been expelled from no fewer than sev^! 
schools. In two instances his offence was 
theft. His conduct hiftl so preyed upon the 
xpind of Lady Millflower that she lost her 
reason. At seventeen, he committed several 
forgeries of his eldest brother’s, Lord Lark- 
qieare’s name ; and he took a similar Uberty 
wi^ the name of his father's rteward. But 
fhfljllpffonceB were hushed up. He woe also 
gat^ of a deed of violence, for whidi his 
Bfe would have been forfeited had tiie ‘Ci|se 
betn tried, instead of compromised; for, in 
those such a deed uf violence was a 
capital offence. His family were in constant 
fear lest he should be transported as a felbo, 
or haag^ at Newgate It was, therefore, 
^some satiafaotioa to them whan the Hononr- 
yable tknxicis consented to hold a commissi^ 

' and join bia regiment in Indid. Lord h^l- 
l^er’a other son^ flmr in number, were all 


'’#»!!Jdftndnetad, ahd .rather dull 
beinge vritile Francis was remaricabtyaifbed, 
lA WtiKssrimriWtAbly^imetA i Be bad both 
talhat tm'Weniiia, humour and wik; and, 
mudh kk’hSe wd negleoted hk education, he 
wtA w^ reitd and well informed for his time 
of life. In pendnal appeannee, aiaoy the 
reprobate had the Advantage ovmr his 
bmhren. None of them were even good> 
looking except Francis; who was really very 
handsome; well prO{l«i^ited, and taU. Bm 
manners, also always frank, Werey when 
he pleased, dignified and oourteow^ and 
his bearing peenliaiiy gtacefnl What he 
wanted was feeling, to rebate bfat passtons. 
Of feeling, he was in ms youth, wholly 
destitute. 

Lord MOlflower had taken the preesntioa 
of writing to the colonel of tiie neginwnt 
his son was about to join, and of at the same 
time enclosing a sum of money for the 
purpose of freeing friutois fhna any pecn- 
nia^ diflScnlty. Ckdonel *Koie himself liad 
the misfortune to have a very bad boy, and 
he, therefore, sympathised deeply with the 
worthy nobleman, and resolve to do all 
in hie power to refwm the Honourable 
Francis. 

After a passage of four months’, the Globe 
arrived at Calcutta, and tiie Honobmble 
Francis Gay proceeded to Chiasuxah and 
joined. For several weeks he conducted him¬ 
self with (for him) wonderful propriety. It is 
true that he drank and played at nilliards and 
cards, and sometimes an oath would escape 
his lip% but he mdnlged in no excesses. The 
officers of the regiment, indeed, thought the 
ensign a great acquisition, for he was not 
only a very pleasant bat an entertaining 
I ce.mpanion. 

' But, by degrees, the Honourable Francis 
fell off; and, ere long, so ferfiom having a 
friend in the re|pment, there was no one who 
would speak to him. Even the colonel 
was compelled to forbid him his house. 
Many, very many acts, unbecoming the cha¬ 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, Lad been 
looked over by his aeniws; but it was re¬ 
solved that, on the vary next occasion of bis 
i transgressing, the hmioarable ensign should 
be brought to a oourt-inartial and dismissed 
the service, tniis resolve was communi¬ 
cated to the eus^ the colonel, who had 
become tired ef woturing him. 

" The next thus you are intoxicated on the 
parade ground or tiie next tune you use 
bad language in the mess'room, or the next 
time you publicly insult a brother officer, 

S irovbfeing aim to quarrel with you, you will 
hrfelt your uommmiion.” Being the son of 
Mt earl, he was entitied—many colonels think 
—io svery possible chance of redemption. 
Had he l^n the sou of a commoner, he 
wbuld, most probably, have been, courts, 
teknAalle^ and dtfhUaed for the very first 
offeuee. 

** Thank you, sir,” replied the ensign, with 
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» low bow; 1*1 wUlilw mn, in. 

fiitium.” ( « <, • < I 

He kept hie word.wS1s8fn tl^.^time he 
did hiejdotj «xtii 9 iD«)jr treU; «ad| w ell out¬ 
ward wpearenee, wee ft zeCpoeoied wreoteri 
The offioMS, ebewniM' tide, gepex^oinly qutde 
advaacee, with » new to reaiUBuio their 
ibrmer relatione wHb him. Bnt the Honour* 
able jrancia repuleed their .advanciea The 
whole reniniMit had thought proper to ent 
litm ; ana he now thou^t proper to cut the 
whelo regiment. 

Sereral montha pamed, and dori^ that 
period the eneign applied bimgelf to Hindoo- 
atanee and Peraian. He encouraged the 
natives to come to his bungalow, to with 
him, and by night and by day pnraned his 
studies, 'i'be result was, that he soon con¬ 
versed with perfect ease and aoeuracy. He 
now began to live like a native—a Mahom- 
medan ; and, except when he had to attend 
to his regimental dudes, be wore the native 
costume, and abetained from drink entirely. 
'With truthf he nught.liave emd with Conrad, 

Tlio grape’t gay juise my boiem never cheets; 

I’m mom tlm Mo«)em vhen tbe cup appmn. 

His food was rice, milk, vegetables, and 
fruit; the bed upon -which he slept was 
hard and mean; such as the natives use. 
The whole of his European furniture he sold 
by auetiou. 

His desire—^the desire of a doubtfully re¬ 
formed reprobate—4o oonvert to Christianity 
a young Mahomffledan girl, astonished all 
those who became acquainted with this derire. 
The girl was the daughter of a water-carrier 
(Blieestie). She was not like the natives of 
India, but more like those of Africa. She 
was coal-black, and had thiric lips and wavy 
hair. She was short for her age—^four^en 
years—but thickaet, with powerful limbf^ 
The girl’s father told the servants belonging 
to otlicr oiheers of the regiment, and the 
carious whim of Gay’s became a topic of 
conversation. 

Jehan, the bbeestie's daughtm-, was a vir¬ 
tuous gii'l, and Francis Gay had never ap¬ 
proached her with a view to uudemuning 
her virtue. It was no easy matter to per- 
snade her to change her religion; but, 
strange to say, he at length succeeded, and 
Noor .lehou was baptised as Ellen by a mis- 
sionaiy who journeyed to Ghinsutah for the 
purpose of performing tbe ceremony. The 
sanity or otherwise of the ensiga was now 
very generally discussed in the regiment, 
and the prevmeut opinion was, that he was 
a lunatic. But, the good colonel was a 
little angry at the surmise. '’Sureljr,” he 
said, “ you do not aoeuM a man of being a 
maniac because he has convmted an infid^” 

The regiment was ordered to march to 
Cawnpore ; whither MlemMid her &ther riso 
proceeded. Cawnpore was then the chief 


thousand troops werej quartered there. A 
regiment of d^ooa^ a regiment of native 


cavalry, a re^ment of British jnl^trr. and 
two m.palivemfan^. Besides hoiws and 
there were companies of attiHeiy, ftud sftppdn 
and miners. 

Very 'dhorthr afto? the regimeBt was settled 
in OiMmpore^tw Honourable Francis Gay paid 
a visit to the chaplain, and intimated a desire 
to be married. The chmdain, of course, ex¬ 
pressed thftt he should be most happy, and 
there and then a day and hoiir was appointed 
for the performance of the rite; but, when 
the Beverend geutimnan came to bew who 
was to be the honourable ensign’s bride—^tbe 
I black daughter of a native water-carrier—he 
could not help remarking: 

"I am sor^, Mr. Gay, that I cannot, with 
sincerity, offer you my congtatnlationsl*’ 

To which the ensign responded: 

"My good sir, I did not ask them.** And 
retired witli a bow. 

I The chaplaih drove to the house^of Colonel 
Bole, and told him of the interview which 
had just taken place between himself and 
ensign the Honourable Frauds Gay. Tlie 
colonel called upon the young man, and en¬ 
treated him to reflect. “ 1 Aave reflected, mr,” 
was the ensign’s reply. The colonel then 
went to the general; and the general sent 
for Mr. Gav to attend at his bungalow. Mr. 
Gay obeyed the sammons, and listened with 
attention and much calmiims to a long and 
violent speech. When it was ended, however, 
Mr. Gay, with extreme courtesy, and in tbe 
quietest of tones, spoke thus: 

" General, you had a right to command my 
attendance here upon any military matter, 
bnt not upon any civil matter. However, I 
waive that, because I believe your intention 
to be a good. one. Yon, gencr^ have arrived 
at the years of discretion—mrtiaps at some¬ 
thing beyond those years. You have, at all 
events, arrived at a time of hfe when the 
tumultaous passion of youth can no lunger he 
^eaded in extenuation of cerLiin follies. 
Now tell me, general, which of us, think you, 
rins the most, and sets the worst examine to 
the men, Eurupe.-m and native, iii this station 1 
I, who wish to marry this good Christian girl 
—or you, who have in your house—Mr. 
Gay then mode inentun of two very dis- i 
creditable members of the gjhneml’s esta- |j 
hlishment. "This is a question which I shall | 
put to the commander-in-cMef, if you abide ' 
by your threat to report me to his excellency.” 

That nighty ^e general and Colonel Bole ' 
held a consultation. The colonel still doubted {I 
the ensign’s insanity. It hod become a fixed ' 
idea in the regiment that Gay was inssne. 
The general qaught at this, and a committee 


eusigm Thjyrepor^ihatensigntheHonoui-- ' 
ablefripitis Oay was not only of sound mind, 
but OBf of the most intellectual young men 
in the station; and ^at he had explained to 
their enddrf aatisfactiou certain conversations 
which he had frequently held with himseliiu 
Cminsarah, at the mess-table. 
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The weddiog day bad been nut in eon* 
aeqnttiee of tbeBe’im>eeedkin, out the parties 
BOW met in ilt» chureh, wniw was orowded 
with ofBeei^ ineittdiiig nearly the entire 
xuedieal stait traw cotioua to witnMs the 

spectecle. lluBMtood the tallnwl haadsaine 
aiistdoratt^ and beside Inin his eo^* 
bla^ Inide^ dressed in garments of red silk 
trinuned wiOt y^ow and gold tinsel. The 
ensign anted as t^ interpreter, and explained 
to ^en in Hindoostanee the tows we was 
reqnilied to take. This made the ceremony 
a Tsry long one. When it was (xmclndeQ, the 
bride got into her pslauquin and was carried 
home. Ilie bridegroom mounted his pony, 
and rode by her side. 

Ellen—now the Honourable Mrs. Gay— 
was a girl of great natural ability, of an ex¬ 
cellent disposition and was blessed with an 
excellent temper. She had, moreover, a very 
street voice, d-fter her marriage she was 
never seen by any European in Cawnpore, 
except her husband. It was bebeved that 
the ensign saved more than two-thirds of 
his pay, which EUeu, who had an excellent 
idea of businesi^ used to lend out in small 
sums to people in the bazaar at the rate of 
fifty per cent, mr mensem. If she lent a 
rupee (two shillings), she would get back sM; 
the end of the monl a rupee aud eight 
annas (three shillings) by way of interest. 

A year pawed away, and a son and heir was 
bom to the HonooraUe Francis Gay. The 
child had light bloe eyes exactly like those of 
his &th«r, but his complexion was quite as 
black as his mother's. When the child was 
three months old, it was brought to the 
church, and puUicly christened. Mr. Gay 
and the pay-sogeant of the company be b^ 
longed to, being the god-fathers^ and Ellen 
the godmother. The names given to the 
infant were Ernest, Augustus, George^ 
Franris, Frederick: such bmng the names 
retqwcttvely of Lord Millflower’s sons. Erawt 
was the el^t, Augustus Uie second, George 
the third, Francis the fourth, and Frederick 
the fifth and youngest Not long after the 
birth of his sou. Ensign Qay obtained his 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant, aud 
received, of course, an increase of pay. 

Fever Vbcame prevalent, and cholera. 
BeverMof the captams and senior lieutenants 
fell victims; aud in lew than three years 
lieutenant Gay got his company (the regiment 
was now at Meerut), and retired from the 
army by the sale of his captain’s commission. 
It was supposed that he was wor^ a gnat 
deal of money—a lac of ru[>ee8 (ten thousand 
pounds) at the very least. Whither he went, 
HO one knew, and no one cared. One xk the 
^ aervants—whom ha discharged previous to 
leaving the station of Meerut—stud he be- 
' lieved that his master bad gone either to 
Ajffghanistau or to Inhore. 

W lit us now return to Europe. A few 
' years after Captain Gay had sold out of the 
•amy, his eldest brotlmr, Lord Larkspeare, 


was killed while pouse shaoting, by the 
aeeideidol (hscharge of his gun; nis second 
brother, .^gustus, a captain in tiie army, 
was kwi in a vesari which was bringing him 
home fireio Canada; his third Inother, George, 
died of smallpox three days after he Imd 
taken hie ftther’s eeeond title. Of his son 
Frands’s marriage, Xjord MiUflower had been 
informed, ^fi also of the birth of the blade 
cluld,the Honourable Erawt Augustus George 
Francis Fr^erick Gay. Colonel Bole had 
deemed it his duty not to withhold these facts, 
albeit they were disagreeable to communicate 


albeit they were disagreeable to communicate 
to the noble wL Lord Mill&wer begged 
of Colonel Bole to institute ^an inquiry mto 
the fate of Ids Francis, imd'the cmonel did 
so but without BUGosaa. No clue to his 
whereabout could be discovered, nor could 
any one say what had become of him. 
Under these dreumstaneea it was tslmn for 
granted that he was dead. Another five 
years passed away, and the Sari of Mill- 
fiower deported this life. He was, of course, 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his son 
Frederick. 

Now, let us return to Frauds. He became 
a dealer m precious atones, and travelled over 
the whole of India, under the name of Mnsta- 
pha EHum, visiting the various native courts. 
Every tour that he made, occupied him three 
Years. Constantly moving about in the sun 
had tanned his once fair face; and, neither 
from his appearance, for he was dressed as a 
native, nor from his speech, could the natives 
themselves detect that he was an European. 
He gave out that his iurthplace was Nep.'iul, 
where the natives are sometimes born with 
blue eyes. He bought and sold, aud was 
apparently very happy in his occifpation. 

wife and sou invariably accompanied him 
in his travels. He had never written to his 
fiimily since his arrival in India, and hud not 
received letters firom any member thereof. 
India he loved, Ei^land he detested, and 
'would not have taken up his father’a title if 
it bad been a dukedom. He never approached 
the abode of an European, and never saw a 
newapaper. He was not likely, therefore, to 
hear of the changes that had taken place at 
home. In the buaar at Delhi, Captain Gay 
hid a small bouse, in wliich were dejKSdted 
bis effects, a few boxes filled with clothes, 
books, &G., his sword, and the unliorm he 
used formerly to wear. These were under 
the care of a maa*Bervant~«a sweeper. The 
bulk of bis woridly wealth he uvariably 
emried about his person, as many natives of 
India do. 

Eraaat Gay was now twelve years of age. 
He was usually called by hia parents Chandee, 
a YTord amplifying silver. Chandee was clever 
and ounnmg, and had a wonderful talent for 
calculating nombela In less than a minute, 
by counting on his fingers, he would tell you 
the iuterest due on smm sums as three rupees, 
five annas, and seven pic, for twenty-one 
days, at torty-oue thrse-lourth jier cent. 
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Endisli he had Djever hea*d spohcD (>ius.d aa lyeua himself; Block and Blue, if the troth 
he had never been taught that langcnge, he must be told, was not an exception to the ruie. 
did not understand a single word of it, Nor Or race. But, no one could grudge bim bis 
coiildhereadorwiitel^adoo8tanee;id.though profits WhSu the oufis and kidks wfaidt were 
hi Riioke it in all its purity and elej^oe. playfi^ administered to him the young 
There was about to take place, a marriage ueuteiu^ mdimwigMjm takm into oouf 
in the fiuni^ of the Biyah of Pulbecala. 




sidwaftiiA, Bleek and Blue always took the 
roij^ueagt of his customers in excellentpart; 
ana would generally make some such appeal 
Ids jewels. He had 'duunonds, rubies, and as this (he had picked up a little Englieh 
emeralds (rf great price, and some of these he by this time): "Ah, well! I know < You 
hoped to diimose of to advantage. The rajah, rich white gentlemans>->I poor black devih 
however, had already provided himself with I pray dll day all night that misign be ni^e 
these mattere, and therefore confined his pur- leeft’nunt; leeffuunt, cafdtaitM; oapitaine, 
chases to a large cat’a-eye ring, Ihr which he capitaine-meejor; meejor, kunnuU; konnull, 
paid Mustapha fifty gold mohnrs (eighty meejor-jinnerm; and then God bless your 

, , -■r.-iL. .X - 'father and mother, an^ brother and sistier; 

place caiteu jvimaa jxa oenii, a oana 01 and then, for all that pray, I get so mUeh 
rubbers attaeked the jewel-merchant. They kick and so many bad words. make ]]8 
liaoked lum to pleoes with their swords; but, all-vblack and white; all e^^oal right up 
they spared his wife and the boy. The whole above. Ton want blacking ? Here you are. 
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of their treasures were stolen, even the ring 
trom Ellen’s ears and fingers, and the goh 
bangles which Chandee wore upon his aisos. 

red 


Yery good blacking—quite gmiuine; only 
one rupee a bottle. X suppose you not got 
ready money T Veiy well, I wait tall pay¬ 
day come. I very poor man. You my 
Ellen, with the assistance of her son, dug a master. Khuda Lord ELuren.” The mean- 
grave in the sand, and buried her butchered ing of this exprearion, with which most 
I u,hand. The beaters who carried the pa- natives wind up a epcMh to an European, 
Idukeens ran aWay as soon as the robbers rignifies. May God make yona lord ! 
attacked party, and were no more seen. When Black and Blue was no more than five 
Most probably they bad some small sltare of vears old, he was playing one morning in 
the booty, the value of which the Sirdar Lis father’s compound (enclosure—the mud 
estimated at tuur lacs of rupees (forty thou- around a bungalow), when a pariah dog 
sand pounds). Whatever had b^u iTrancis rushed in and mangled him very severely. 
Gay’s vices when a youth—and they were The dog was rabid. Oaptun Qay called in 
great enough in all oouscieuce—lie hM been the doctor of a native cavalry regiment, who 
a kiud and aifectiouate husbaud to Ellen, and lived in the next bungalow, and who caute- 
she most bitterly deplored his loss; violent rised the wounds. The child was bitten on 
was the grief of Chandee, who was devotedly the arms, legs, and chest, and was under the 
loud of ms father. doctor’s treatment for upwards of five weeks. 

They heaped stones over the grave of the ,On several occasions when he visited his 
dead man, to mark the spot where he was ^tient, the doctor saw and conversed with 
laid, and, after their own fariiiou, offered up Ellen, who was naturally very anxious touch- 
prayers tor the repose of his soul. mg the child’s safely. 'This doctor was one 

The murder halving beeu committed within of the number who witnessed the marriage <rf 
the dominions of an independent prince, Ensign Gay, at Cawnpore, and was also pre- 
Ellen knew that her wrongs were not likely sent when his offspring was christened, 
to be redressed if she complained; and that Shortly after the recove^ of the little boy, 
the British Government would not interfere, the doctor had been appointed a presidency 
unless she made known that her husband surgeon, and had cha^ of one of the hps- 
v.is an Englishman. This, she felt would be pitaU in Calcutta, where he remained for 
contrary to the wishes of the dead. Hope- upwards of twenty years. He was then 
less and helpless, she and her sou made the appointed suiierinteuding surgeau of the 
best of their way to Delhi, where, having Meerut division. He him • son at Delhi, a 
collected a few debts that ware due to them, lieutenant in tlie foot artillery, and occasion- 
ihey established a small shop for tixe sale of ally went over (the distuioe is only forty 
native sweet-meats. They carried on this miles from Meorut) to pay him a visit. On 
business for three or four years, when Chan- one of these oeeasioiUL Kack and Bhie, who 
dee grew weary of it, and set uj^iu the world had been sent tot, made appearance with 
as a box-waller, or pedlar. His box eon- his box, sat down on the oarpet cross-legged, 
tamed pens, mk, and pdper, needles, pins, and o^ed out lus treasures. There were 
knives, scissors, soap, eau de .cologne, tooth- several young officers in the bungalow, chums 
brushes, mateb^ and so forth.‘His customers of the Uirateaant; and, while the bargaining 
;werethe European offioen^ who gave him the was going on, they began to tease Black a^ 
name at Black and Blue, from the colour o( Blue. One removed his turban with the 
his eyes and skin. A box-waller is always a point of a stick ; another, sprinkled him with 
groat cheat—os great a rascal as was Auto- Lis eau de cologne; a third toudied the tip 
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tOovflaei^ bf 


of hia great toe left his shoee^ out of Bahit). Fateats v 

respect, in the Tef*aodah) mth the lighted oome (a,itae}li” ' 

end of a cheroot. Black, aad Bine howled TbCl %as, no doubt, true. 


Patents used to say that it 


i^r, begged of the young men |o desist, The doctor place 
id, sotuewhat angrily, expostulated with of the man’s dress. 


his B<m for treating a native so omelly 


But bigger mark thai; one. 


black man, black man leeia as mucb jwn as 
white mau. In hell, you ridi genUemans 
sing out just as mudi as poor box-wtiler.” 

“Black and Blue is used to it, governor,” 
said the lieutenant 

“Stu$ ^h^2’’said the doctor, “I ad* 


“And another here—pn your .hip—and 
another here, on your riba t ” 

“Yes. All them marks got^ sir. Biow you 
know thaV^ahib 1 ” 

The doctor was quite satisfied that Black 


dress myself to you, and not to these gentle- and Blue was no other than his little mtient 
men, when 1 ssy that 1 have no patience with of former years, and consequently the neir to 
such flippant mraelty.” the earldom of Millflovrer. Ootud it be jws- 

“ Sahib,” said Black and Blue, looking pp at sible, he thought, that ^ptaiuGiav eventually 
the doctor, “you are very good gentlemans— abandoned his black wife and cbud 2 If not, 
very kind num, and very handsome. May how came it that the boy (now a man of two 
GkKl mitiie you a lord: may your throne be or three and twenty) should be a miserable 


are no enmuiea. If enemies, what for send .coaxing and flattering would induce them to 
to buy Black and Blue’s proMrty ? Sir, you take anything more—he was about to take 
crreatly oblige Black and Blue if you smile his departure; but, the doctSr desired him to 


greatly oblige Black and Blue if you smile his departure; but, the doctSr desired him to 
once more on these gentlemana Sir, do you stay, and intimated to his son that wished 
want any violent- (violate) powder, or one to have some conversatiou in private with 
small patent corkiscrew (oirkscrew). All Black and Blue. 


men bom equal; God’s rain wet black man “ Where is your father ? ” the doctor 

and white man all the same. Devil’s fiiv asked. 

bum, too, both the same.” p!are he laughed “ He dead, Sahib.” 

at the lieutenant. “Take one packet of “ When did he die ? ” 

violent-powder. Every one rupee a packet. “Long time ago—ten or twehe year ago.” 

Wel4 then, take two for one, twelve. Biat “ Wherq did he die I ” 

can’t hurt anybody. Less tlian prime cost “Mans—robber mans —kill bini with 

1 give yon my solemn word. Handsome sir, sworA” 

don’t lie angry.” “ And your mother 1 ” 

The doctor, his attention attracted by thote Black and Blue told the doctor the whole 
light blue eyes, set in thst very black »km of their history, since the death of Captain 
stared at Black and Blue for several minutes Cray, and hia statements were substantially 
after he finished the speech above quoted true. Block and Blue, however, declarau 
He hyi never before seen uich, a peculiar piost positively that lus father was a native, 
expremion as that on the face of the box- and no European. 

waller. Suddenly he recollected an instance “ Do you think,” the doctor inquired, “ that 
of black skin and light blue eyes; but in that your mother ^ould see me, if 1 went down to 
case the boy was half-European, the child of her home f ” 


doctor 


“When did he die?” 

“Long time ago—ten or twehe year ago.” 
“ Wherq did he die ? ” 

“Mans—robber mans —kill him with 


the HiAftiurpbie Francis Gay. 


“ O yes—^wby not I Come along. Sahib. 


Black and Blue had occasion to change his I will* show where she live. You call for 
position; and, in doing so, exposed the calves palankeen and get on. 1 run alongside.” 
of his legs. On one of them was a sear, quite The doctor’s curiosity was very strong, and 

he could not resist the desire to satisfy it at 


of his legs. On one of them was a sear, quite 
round, and about the size of a shBling. 


“ Good God 1 ” exclaimed the doctor^ who onoe. He accepted Black and Blue’s in- 
became both surprised and agitatedi and vitation, and wmt to the house occupied 
allowed the newspaper to fall from his whcL by Ellen. Habited as a native, she was sit- 
“ What is the matter, governor 1 ” afked ting on a coarse mat, smoking, and at the 
the lieutenant. same time mending an old garment of her 

“ Xothing—nothing I ” said the doctor, stpl son’s, 
staring at Black and Blue, whose countenance The doctor recognised Ellen, immediately; 
was no longer strange to him. “How did idlest she was now ^ed. But^ at first she did 
you come by that mark ? ” he at length ai&ed, not recognise him. ife was altered very much 
pointing to the scar, in oppearance. His hair and whiskers had 

“I don’t know, Sahib.” , become very grey«and he no longer wore a 

“ But did not your parents ever tell you ?” moustache. 
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ilQeQ parri^l all the i 
tt> her, uid aneeted to 
by them as by the doi 
ment of her eOu 
husbaad was a natiw 
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^lons uu were put 
r as mtl^ehiprised 
It’s vlmt.' !lhe state- 
n^Med, th^t her 


“6, but surely,” said the doctor, “ttii# 
tts the boy sThdia 1 atteudod at Meerut^ 


tears. Her recollections crowded before her 
too thickly to adqiit of her dissembling any 
further with her visitor; and she admitted 
that was the widow of Captmn. Gay of 
Her Majesty’s >» regiment of foot. 

The doctor was ubder no promise to Ellen 
to keep his dlacoreiy secret; and, feeling at 
liberty to speak of it, did so, pubhcly, 
as well as in private. The peerages were 
looked into, and iKack and lilue’s pedigree 
examined. There were the names of all the 
late lord’s sons, and sure enough there was; 
Francis’s name above that of I’redelrick’e, the ^ 
present earl; opposite to the name of Francis, 
were the letters agnifyii^,** died unmarried.” 
Black and Blue, of course, became an object 
of great curiosity. His right to a title did not 
induce him to uter his prices in any way, 
and heuoe, he was kicked and cuffed, and 
abused as much os ever, by the young lieu¬ 
tenants and ensigns, who, by-the-by, alwa]^ 
addt eased him as “my lord,” and “your lord¬ 
ship.” 

‘‘ Pomatum, my lord I Pomatum, did you 
say 1 Yes 1 Bi^t let me smell it. O! your 
lordship calls this pomatum ? I call it bog’s- 
lard washed in sandalwood-water. How 
much? One rupee! O, you villainouB 
peer of the lealm! are you not ashamed of. 
yourseli 1” 

Another would thus address him: 

“ Look here. Lord Black and Blue. ‘ Why 
don’t you go home and upset your uncle? 
Turn him out of his title and estates—eh ? 
You would be sure to marry some beautiful 
girh” 

To this Black and Blue would re¬ 
spond: 

“What do I want with title and beauti¬ 
ful gal ? This is my home, and I got good 
business, good many firieuds, and two or tores 
very beautiM gal ? ” 

“ Where, mack and Blue 1 ” 

*' Ah ! that is my buonted.” 

“ W ell, what wiu yon sell your title £ir f ” 

“Well, what you oflbr ! " 

“One hundred rupees.” (.£10.) 

“ Say one hundred and twenty-five.” 

“No.” 

“ Well, take it—there! Give money and I 

g 've receipt. You write It out—I sign it 
>ld one title to Ensign Matheson for a hun¬ 
dred rupees.” 

“ But there are two titles, you ass; one ah^ 
eaildom, and the other a VH^unty.” , 


“WeD, yon take the two—'give two- 
htihdred mpeea for both.” 

“ No. The one 1 have already bought is 
the lilggcst ai^*bf the best qualiiy; theoAer 
is thgln^ one, of inferior quality.” 

t^wille reduction in price-take 
one with and give me one hun¬ 

dred mi- serMttty-fiWe rupees. That can’t 
hurt airybbdt that wants a title.” 

Would any Of thSse lads, who had nothing 
in the world beyond their pay, have con¬ 
sented to an union between Black and Blue, 
and one of their sisters, after he had come into 
what s^rc his rights 1 No t Would the pooiest 
and most unprincipled officers-ycivil and 
military—in the whole of India t No! 
Would any European girl ot respectability, 
who had lived in India—to say nothing of 
the danghtme of gentlemrai tod ladies—have 
wedded the black heir to tihe title and estates 
of the Earl of Millflowerl No. Not in 
India could his sable lordship have found a 
virtuous white woman to accept his hand .' 

In due course the story of Black and 
Blue’s birth crept into the columns of one of 
the Calcutta newspapers, and, ere long, an 
attorney of the Su^me Court paid a visit to 
the imperial city, and had an interview with 
Black and Blue. He proposed to the box- 
waller to take him to England, and establish 
his claim to the estatesi which he truthfully 
represented as worth more than half a milhon 
ateiling — fifty lacs of rupees. He, the 
attorney, would pay all expenses of the suit, 
and, in the event of success, which was 
certain, would receive only live per cent, or 
fifty thousand pounds, leaving Black and 
Bine a balance of forty-five lacs. 

Black and Blue, who loved and adored 
{money, on hearing such a sum spoken of, 
rolled his blpe eyes and red tongue, and 
.almost fainted. Bn^ then, to erosa the black 
water!— as the natives call the ocean—^that 
thought made him shudder and riutke hia 
head. 

The attorney represented to him that he 
shouldhvesn great comfort during the voyage; 
that the best cabin in the ship should be 
taken for him; that he should have smrvanta 
about him; and drawing forth a number of 
prints of English beauties, he exhiUted them 
to the gaze of Black and Blue. 

Black and Blue said he would consult hia 
European friends. He did so, and many of 
those friends dissaaded lu» from going to 
England. Not that the^ had any doubt as 
to the issue of his claun, if it should be 
disputed; but upon the reasmiable ground 
that he was vriy happy where he was. Othem 
advised him to go by all means, and take up 
his title,imd the w^ih that pertained to it. 
His mother entrsated hkn not to leave her. 
Bnt, in tiie endiHie voice of the attorn^ pre¬ 
vailed, tod Blaok and Blue declared iHiuseif 
ready to aeeompany bun. 

Ten thouBand rupees (coie thousand pounds) 
were (^ven to»Ellen for her support during 
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the -temponry abwoce of her son, who was to 
retonH as soon as he had realised nis fort 
laoB (four hundred and fifty tiioasandjpoands). 
It was said Ihai: a' merBantUefizia in Chjcatta, 
in which an ilhkstriotts native gentleman iMs 
a partner, advanoed the means'Mqtdnd fbi^ 
the puipoto of establishing tite blw man’s 
right to the eaaidofin. 


me attorney posaeasea nimaeii oi tne ptrooa« 


He had the papers of the Honourable Franda 
Gay, amonffst which were letters fi'om the 
,late Lord hGliflower to hia eldest brothm*, 
Lord Larkspeare. He also, in the presence 

£ r credible witnesses, received frAn the 
ends of EUen, tiie de^ man's ludform; se¬ 
condly, he had Oie deposition on oaih of the 
gnperintending euigeon, and of several other 
officers who were cogi^ant of every parti¬ 
cular. Many nve wse depositions with 
reluctance, bat Mt bound to speak the truth 
when interrogated. In a word, the attorney 
got his case uptetnarkably well. 

Black and Hue and the attorney left Cal¬ 
cutta in one of the large passenger ships, and 
in the month of April landed at Gravesend, 
whence thw journeyed to Loudon. Here, 
Black and Bine was prevailed upon to wear 
Christian dothes. In his snow-white muslin 
dress, his pink turban, and his red stippers 
covered witn gold embroidery. Black and Blue 
had looked an aruto<»atic native, notwith¬ 
standing he was so very black. [Colom* is no 
criterion of high caste, or rank in India. The 
I late Midiatajah Boeder Singh, of Darbungah, 
whose fiunily—to borrow a phrase from 
Burke’s Peerage—^is one of stupendous anti¬ 
quity, had the complexion of an African; 
while hie younger brother, Basdeo, veho 
BOW sits on the throne, is far fairer than his 


Highness the Maharajah Dulleep Singh.] But, 
in nis black trowsers, black waistcoat, black 


sortout coat, white neckcloth, black beaver 
hat, and Wellington boots, poor Black and 
Blue looked truly hideous: uhile his slouch¬ 
ing Lidian gait would have led most people 
to conclude that he was intoxicated. Poor 
Black and Blue had never tasted anything 
stronger tlian water in the whole course of 
hU hie. 


The attorney had an interview with Fre¬ 
derick, t^^e Earl of Millflower. He wrote to 
the fim in Cilcutta to that effect, and he 
farther slafrd that the Earl had set' him at 
defiance, and that he was about to institute 
the suit in the proper court. 

TWe Was the last that was ever beard in j 
India of Black and Blue, or of tbetittomey.' 
In<lttiries were instituted, but with no avaiL j 
There were many conjectures; the one most' 
generally entertamed was, that poor Sack 
md Blue, and hie nndonbted were 

JHsposed of by the attorney for a sum wbleh 
wtisfied him, and that Buck and Blue was 
oecretly led into Indulgences in some foreign 
country, and died of their effects. But ^ 
molher, who is still living, will not believe 
that he is dead, and feels convinced that some 


day or other he will turn up and be restored 

on earth became 'of that black 
eaii ?" is a queatisii.‘'Very often put by many 
who were acquainted Irlth his strange 
history. 


OUB lEON COHSTITDTIOH. 

A Qoot) deal has been said, and a good deal 
more has yet to be said, as to the condition 
of Britannia. It is certain that she has a 
disease or two against whish she scarcely 
could make head (as she has done for years 
past) were ^e not blessed with an irou con. 
stitntion. ^e has an iron brain that works 
exactly like a ateam-en^e; the breath of her 
nostrils is the blowing off, or ralher the 
turning on, of steam. The breath of her > 
lungs is the blast of the fhruace; into her 
6erjr mouth is poured the iron ore, as fast as | 
it is to be brought out of the mine, whicli is 
Britannia’s pantry. She not only digests this 
food easily, but converts it into living sub- ' 
stance. Her fist is the steam-hammer; her ar- j 
teries—which ramifying,interlacing,luu u> ail 
directions from the beutjCBlled London—-have 
an iron lining, and, with rapid even beat, there | 
mshea along each, an iron torrent. Of iron are 
the tools which make the countiy rich in 
peace—the ploughshare and the spade ; with 
iron she multiplies, ten thousand-fold, by her 
machinery, the strength of her hands. Wo 
cook our food in iron vessels, over irou 
ranges. Of iron are the weapons that have 
made us powerful in war—the sword, the 
shell, the cannon. With iron we span gidfs 
of the CTeat sea; of iron we are building 
ships like towns, to nde upon the chep. 
Girdling the world with iron, we make of the 
dead metal a quick and subtle messenger. 

Of iron, too, we are now beginning to cou- 
struct luxurious palaces and houses. Success 
in arts and arms, as all the world acknow¬ 
ledges, iron begets rather than gold; for, 

, little service could cold buy, if there were no 
iron to render it. They say that there is in 
ordinary human blood a trace of irou, to 
which it owes thb richness of its colour and ( 
the vigour it gives to the frame. Into the i 
weak body our physimans poor ii-oii as me<)i- ' 
cine, and often, as admimstered by them, it ' 
Iwings atien^ to the limbs and colour to 
the cheek, jnreseiit strength of Bntain, 
we may very reasonably say, is duo to the 
fact that this fm'tunate country has more iron 
in its blood than any other. ; 

Speaking humanly, the founder of the iron ' 
constitution of Britannia was Hemy Coit, of 
Gosport, in tho County of Southampton. 
Before Henry Cort’a time, wo had little or | 
no wrought iron of our own, and what wo i 
used we bought of Sweden or eff Bosnia. I 
Having no forests from which to draw wood- 
charcoal in plenty, we were contents perforce, 
to get crude iron from our onu and ask the 
foreigner for the wrought metU, which alone | 
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is fit for service. Henx 7 .C!o)rt made qb into tlie wftter occupied by this toi|||e4o^ 
maetera of ouzsehrea in tlua reepect, by the euSiHr benambia|; shocks, irhiejh Tm in 
invention of two procewea, for which he took sevN^ty Moord^ to the doBeneBS of the 
out patents aeyenty-two years ago. His first oontact. Tnf&i injustice, wrong W 
invention is known as ties puddling fumac^ difiSerSAoe to ri^i^ is now supposed to Ito |be 
wherein, since its discovery until this di^, powMr'^tibS(t»enn strike strong arms with 
wrought iron has been manufactured chiefly palsy, Cf^&iwt hearts with death Seventy 
by the flaTnft of pit-eoal. tThe second inveu- years a^, tojnraoe m the part of men in 
tien was a system of grooved roil^ through power Was not passive on^; wrong often 
which the iron was pas^ afto it had been was done in actual defiance of right. | 
wrought in the puddling furnace, and by Mr. Cort having taken out his patents, they | 
which the manufacturer was enabled to were, for a mysterious reason, seized by the ' 
produce twenty^tons of bar-iron, in the Treasurer of the Navy, who was at the same j 
time and with Tne labour previously re- time Secretary at War, and who, helped by | 

I quired to manipulate one ton of inferior the perjury of a confidential deputy, seized | 

quality, by tim tedious operatidU of forging also the victim's freeholds at Fontley, Fare- | 
under the hammer. ham, and Gosport, valued, with the stock 

That a Henry Cort, of Gospor^ was the and goodwill of a lucrative trad^ at thirty- { 
author of this system of working iron which nine thousand pounds, and cansed them to | 
has prevailed among ns since hia time, never be handed over to the son of a public de- 
wae questioued; and the affirmation is now ffiulter in the Navy Office I 
strengthened by the testoony of the most To an incident like thls^ of conrse there 
eminent iron-masters and engineers. It is belong secret passages; but, to whose disr* 

' .ilso certain that this system has been of an ci edit any more disclosure would have been, 
advantage to this countiy that leads to extra- we may judge clearly enough from two facts, 
vagant results when we attempt, however Oueof them is, that befoiw Cort died, a ruined 

I I soberly, to calculate it. Seventy years ^o man, fifty-six years ago, no account of the 
the use of iron was what, in comparison with proceedings taken against him ever was ob- 

I the use made of it in later days, may be tained. The other i% that two or three years 
called insignificant; but, even then we paid after his death, parliament appmnted a com- 
to Sweden alone for wrought iron, about a mission to inquire into chargCs against the 
' million and a half Sryear. The great war financial department of the Navy, and it then 
, that followed Cort’s inventions sorely tried appeared that a few weeks before the sitting 
the British pockid;, and it was attended with of the commission, the Treasurer and his 
I increased demands for iron. Had we been depnty indemnified each other by a joint J 
forced in the war-time to ^o abroad for it, release, and agreed to bum their accoonte 

I and buy it at war-prices, it is not ea^ to say for upwards of a million and a half of public 
] how much greater our financial difficulties money which had passed (or not passed) 

would have been. Let'ua be content to through their hands. With the accounts, they 

II record that sober people have propounded burnt also all papers having reference to Mz. 

' figures which appear to show a gain to this Cort’s case; having done which, th«^ refused 
' rountcy, by tile inventions that enabled us fo to answer questions that would criminota 
I' work lip our own iron, equal by this time to* themselvea So, the man who added scores of 
/ ono hundred millions. Meanwhile, other millions to his county’s wealth, died mined, 

I inventions, and not a few of the useful arts, and bequeathed to his nine children nothing 

have been promoted by the free supply of but beggary. A son has now grown old in 
wrought iron, for which we have to thank indigence, his years exceed thme-seore and 
I the happy wit of Henry Cort—^who spent, let ten, and it is only now, at last,—sick, infini^ 

I us add, not only wit on his researclies, but a troubled with care aboitt the means of lifep" 
private fortune of some twenty thousand that he heai-s some men talking of me 
I pounds. justice due to those who .bear theu &ther*s 

Surely a discovery of such importance, name. The daughters have a pension, 
made at such cost, must have brought to its Ah, then we ai-e not so ungrateful! Some- 
author fame and wealth as his reward! Mr. thing has been done towards making repara- 
Cort patented the fn'oeesses which would tionTor the wrong done to their house. Yea. 
certainly be used by every man concerned in something. They receive a pension of nine* 
the trade they were so vastiy to extend; teen pou^ arjear 1 

and he made terms with the chief iron- In the fi»t place, however, it ehonld be 
masters, who signed contracts to pay him ten said, that—about ten years after the death of 
shillings a ton for the use of his discoveries, their benefactor—the members of the iroo- 
In the simple and just course of things, a trade raised a small snm for the relief of hia 
great rewam was on the point of following a distressed widow and children. Forty-one 
greater service to the coun^. But, tbis firms sufascrlbed and paid to Mr. Cort’s 
country has a government yrbim is a kind of family a small bat deemt sum: being about a 
torpedo in its dealings with ingenious peopl& twentieth part of a fartMug in the pound, 

* Glevet^men who take patents out, because m upon the |«ofit they had made of Mr. Cort’s 
doing BO they.wre obliged to put their hams inveutions, , 
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twenty- pounda Bui^ of this sum, a clerk in huge furnaces wi^ lime an^ chaipoel, whilt; 
the Zxeneqaer pat one pound o-year into his the entire meai^ is uiged toA 'white heat by 
pocket as his own fee for the trouble he took mighty blasts of air; and gloMog char- 
Ih transmitting it In the days of William com will sack oawen out of ue iron, and 
the Fourth it was righteonsly ordained that reduce this f^m the etate of oxi^ to a more 
pensions shonld be made withont deduction ; surely metallic mass. Ihe metal so reduced 
new warianU were made out, and tlie cleik will sink by its own weight below the scutu 
no longer received a pound lor paying nine- formed by the union of the earthy mait^ 
teen pounds to w inventor’s daughter. She with the time. Hiis is the work done la the 
received her nineteen iwiindB without any blast furnaces, from the bottom of which 
each mean deduction. The subtracted pound molten iron rons, while the seUm, or slag, is 
was pocketed, not by an Exchequer cleil^ but drawn off from an upper opening* &eah 
by the Bntish nation. Two of Mr. Cort’s charcoal, lime, and roasted ore, being c<m<- 
daughters survive, and two pounds a-year is tiuually poured in at the top, to feed the 
the national saving made at their expense by furnace. 

the impartial and dignified economy of our We hare said that charcoalis used in this 
<^cial system. pocess of reduction. It is used only where 

Now, it is a singular &ct, that the aw.aken- it can be got in qnantity snfBcient, and, as it 
log of the public to a sense of the ill-usage is the parent form of carbon, where it epn be 
sumired by the founder of our iron consUtn- used much trouble i* spaied iu later pro- 
tionis contemporary with the beginning of cesees. It is because our power of using 
another great advance m stiengtK Anew charcoal, is, in this country, very limited, that 
inventor has arisen in these days. seventy we were obliged to look to Sweden and to 
years having elapsed since Cortis establish- Bnasia for good working iron, before Cort 
ment of the Bntish manufacture of wrought taught us how to make coke setire our tom. 
iroi^ and no improvement having been made Bu^ even now for certain qaaiities of bon, 
during this interval on either of his processes, ad for that which is made into wire, ire are 
YaluAle as they have proved, they are obliged commonly t& go to Sweden, 
both compiex and troublesome, as we shall We use coke then, and not charcoal, in 
show pre^tly, when we explain them at our blast furnaces; the coke, of course, 
more length; an improvement was in the edatsining mineral inmurities, numy defects 
natural course of things quite due, or even' becur in we iron, wbicb runs in a molten 
over-due: aud it has come during the luit stream out of the bottom of the fuinaec. 
month or two in the shape of a process It mns along ehannela of sand on the fioor 
patented by Mr. Bessemer, the publication of of the funiace-bouse into rough moulds, 
which (if it fulfil only one half of the just w|ierein it eoOls down into masses of the 
expectation it hasi*aised) will be piobably to metal which, as it now stimds, contains iq 
this country the mbsif important event of the small propitious a variety of foreign 
year’fifty-six. Mr. Bessemer’s process supr- matters—euicon, sulphur, phosphorus, with 
eedes tiie paddling ftimaee. One of the cupels traces of aluminum, calrium, and ptasaium. 
in which^Be converts cast iron into malleable This is pig-iron. 

iron and steel, will produce, he declares, in a The mg (Or cast) iroh is little fit for use. 
day as much malleable iron as fifty pdd- To make it valuable in the arts, it muet be 

’fiiTtiQiesia Awt/I a wnaifsk A«wt nlimnaf /\w iwtvSfA ^ s»/vva- 


tne puddiiog ramace nay be superseded^ the steel, it ss reqiijjim to pt nd of os ai^uoh im* 
grooved roller rises into fresh imprtance. purity as pomme, and to reduce the quan- 
Before we proceed any farther, let us en- nty of ca^n it contains, A mam difference 
daavour to tcB m a sentence or two, how &e beacon iron and steal is, that the steel con- 
l^iron mann&etnre is at present carried on, tMns )ess esrimn. 

The ca>e u first made into heap with coal, One nairiitive will be the dearer, if we 
4 md burnt or roasted. Water and carbonic eeyi ovee, that Mr. Bessemer proposes to 
^ •ddarethusdrivenofi^andthereislcftaprous de, V * tioglOproctts, what ie done how by 
mass of impure oxide of iron, with ail the the socoeaiiTe at^ we are about to count, 
earthy matter that was not to be volatilised. Be doei sot even go so far witii the oM pro- ‘ 
To get rid nf the oxygen, whiph makes an ems as ire have aheady deeerfh^ He does 
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aolSlet the noltea iviiit^ e^lng; fi^ the 
blast-fiatnace cool ihto ana allots ihe 

xh().utifaot)irer to cofHo ^e ezjffenae df a Drash 
meltli^ A$ it hova ''ymie hot f^m the 
blast-furnace, he reeaira the cast metal bj a 
trough, into his cupel, or j^finin^-potji where 
he arresta—and snows evidence to prove— 
that in h!df-an*'hour, ahd bj a sinde process 
which one man can conduct, su is done 


nau-an'-nour, ana oj a smi 
ope man can conduct, a 


3 prove— 
[e process 
is done 


cheablf, easily, and rapidly, that is nOw done, 
at considerable cost of tini^ labour, and mo¬ 
ney iu the manner following: 

The impurities in the east iron are got rid 
as far as possible, by again melting it and 
exposing it while moUento the action of the 
sir. For, these impurities are all of a kind to 
unite at a high temperature with the oxygen 
of which air is in part composed, and the 
oxygen compounds so formed are either 
volatile, or eatily fndble, and unable to com¬ 
bine with the metallic iron. The carbon left 
in the iron of course takes the same oppor -1 
tunity of uniting itself with oxygen, bums 
itself off, and so dimimshes its quantity. It 
was proposed, therefore, that the metal again' 
meltra should be expose aa much as posaihle i 
to contact with the air. This was done, first by 
the refining, then by puddling. Th^e two pro¬ 
cesses occasion two separate heatings followed i 
by two more coolings of the metal. In the re-1 
finery the metal fWd—with charcoal, if a! 
sn^ior result, or charcoal iron, is desbed— 
is brought into contact with air sufficiently 
to burn off more of its charcoal, and to form 
a second finer slim, chemically reducible to 
the ingredients of mnt and iron. 

Ilieu begins the puddling. The iron again 
melted on the bed of a reverberatory 
furnace, is vigoroudy stirred by hand-labour 
with a long rod, in order that it may be as 
much ns possible touched by the air. ^s 
the carbon is burnt off by absorption of the 
oxygen, the whole mass ceamng to be fluid, 
becomes dense and spongy. Then the puddler, 
standing almost naked at the furnace, collects 
on the end of his rod aa much of the thick 
iron paste as he can lift, and, swinging *it 
through the air, places it nader a forge- 
hapuoer, by which it ia crashed and kneaded 
as it cools before passing along the grooves of 
the roller, within whicn it is finally drawn 
out and compressed. The iron passed through 
a broad groove, has sometimes to be again 


best iron has to he heated nx times over, at 
great cost of fuel, time, and toU. By 
new, process it is not to cool oncs^ till the 
mauufacture is 'mmplete. !^ece is a great 
saving of fuel, and t^ smallaat poscdblo ex¬ 
pense of time and labonr. 

In the very dirief aket(& that has here 
been Rv^ tne reader may have observed 
the li^rioQB nature of ti^e poddljim process, 
wd the BOQM^bat clumqr method ^ exp(wjLs|; 
liquid metal to the air by oauung it to be 


heink takeh that it was in fifil rush htfiire tiia 
mew es^rfd), would throw the whole qiiiuiB 
intp a^ltatfbn, and be an efficient subatitUt^ 
BO fiiTMetaVring went, for the rod of the pud¬ 
dler. Steam would do nothing more than r»> 
duee the temperature of the metid. Nobody 
has been more prompt than Mr. Nasmyth to 
declare that quite another principle is in¬ 
volved,andafiurhappiersuggestionmade, when 
Mr. Bremer says, Don't throw up jets of 
steam, out jets of cold idr. That i||i the whole 
gist of Mr. Bessemer's suggestion. In theon 
and practical result the two ideas are as wide 
asunder as A from Ti, but independent peopl^ 
if they happen not to reflect or to inquire*, 
are very likely to be of the same mind with 
the English Government officials, heads of a 
certain department at Woolwich, who, when 
Mr. Bessemer made his suggestions known 
to ^em some little time ago, pooh-poohed 
them, and declined taking any befits 
therefrom;—the thing had peen tried before, 
they said, by Mr. Nasmyth. The Emperor 
of the Freuen, with quicker wit, has already 
made up his mind to put the new plan to an 
ample tebi^ by mtroducing it iifto the arsenal 
at Bouelle. 

The whole point of Mr. Bessemer's inven¬ 
tion lies in the use of an air-blast, not only 
to stir the iron in the po^ but to refine it. 
It is no new discovery as to its principle; it 
is a most happy adaptation of accepted prin¬ 
ciples ; a suggestion like almost eveiy sugges¬ 
tion that is of the highest value to the wotld, 
marvellous clear and simple, as to whiifii 
pople wonder why it has occurred to nobody 
oefore. Possibly it may have been made by 
othei's, as is the way also not seldom m emm 
.cases; hut it has never until now been 
made so emphatically the possession of the 
public as to ensure attention and acceptance^ 
if acceptance it deserve. It first took the 
public by surprise in a paper read W the 
patentee at the late meeting of the Biiiw 
Association. In the paper ft was expliuned 
BO distinctly, that there was universal adjuie’- 
sion of the fact that, as to its theo^, the new 
plan is a sound one. It is declared!, nowever, 
by a large number of iron-ma^rs, vrho are 
not to be startled out of an accepted system, 
thah for various technical reasons, known to 
and stated by themselves, tiie new plan wiil 
not work. They may he right; aa we are 
not without ex^rience in this sort of predic¬ 
tion, we also numbly venture to think that 
they may be wrong. 

Connect with the blast-fumace, says Mr. 
Bessemer, a large cupola furnace linra witii 
fire-bricks to be the refiuing-pot; in the bottom 
it let ttere be the openings of pipes 
tlu;oagh u^ioh blasts of lur can he foroM; 
have a tap-hole stopped with loam, through 
which the metal can be poured out at we 
fitting timef and a hole halfway up^ by 
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of gettiDa the required ajx'-'blasti, ve will wy 
nothing. It ie all tbo mnch uhe whftt we have 
heard a hundred times before, and what Ve 
know to hare been said, among our forefathers 
whenever any new thing wa# proposed. 


MAJ) DANCINfJ. 

Batiks, last antnmn, too short a holiday 
to allow of a long tour. I detenumed to make 
for the nearest mt of the pictnresque: dir^t* 
log my travels to the slu^s of the beaolnfal 
I^nse, a river which may vie with the 
Buoluir, if not with the Bhine, in interesting 
sites and Inxnriant hills and vales. From 
the pleasant, dean, and cheerful 'old town of 
Namur—^whioh I quitted while the whole 
popnlation was busy stsring at a very grand 
wedding of one of its hnrghers, the prepara¬ 
tions for which had been oconp^g tiie inde¬ 
fatigable host of the BOtel de Uarscamp for 
a week before—I took the steamboat which 
runs to Dinant, between the narrow bat 
pretty shores of tho river. Nothing could 
have been pleasanter than the voyage, except 
that the incessant snorting of the engine a 


tm’i'dfor a poor PPmion of the cleanliness dr 
decffiicy pf the jDiaantois. Howeri^^ 0. iii 
good time} ps^cw is suffidently appsrent 
ux the dumges '^hich a few years have made 
in all the towns shng the banks of the diarm- 
mg river, bqrdered with more wild flowers 
and 1 b g^tner varietv t^n I ever beheld 
elsewlurra A walk its margin, for as 
many ndles as the pedestrian is capable of, 
will disdose more bmu^ of rock, meadow, 
and stream, than he is likely to find in most 
expeditioiis. 

Afoer having taken a stroll of this kind 
towardathe rocks of Anseremme, and rested 
in a flower-filled meadow near tiie beautiful 
modem chfiteau of JPteyr, I retnmed to my 
hotel: being ferried across tbe river by a 
laughing damsel in a large straw hat, who 
told me that I was lucky in haring come to 
Dinant in time for the fote, at which she 
hoped to dance that very evening. 

On reaching my inn I was soon made 
aware that the important eve had arrived, 
for the wide street leading from the market¬ 
place was alive with hilarious mirth, caused 
by a riotous game—-a favourite one in Bel- 
giuia — in which the object of those en- 
' is to avoid being soused by i the 


little shook my resolution to forget ail dis-[_ 

lurbative thoughts in Uxis my tour. How- gaged ^ 

ever, the snorting was to some purpose, and 1 descending waters of a weu-filled pail, borne 
was at length safely landed at the opening of' on a tumbrel driven at full speed. Whether 
a black gtilf, redolent with odours not of the j there was at any period anything religious in 
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most fascinating; the only means by which this game I know not; if so, aU traces of 
the traveller can reach the upper air and the the anything religious are entirely lost; and 
main street of the curious, little, irregular, an antiquary in search of confirmation of 
town of Dinant, which rises, with all its rocks some favourite theory would be bajBded—as 
and the reniams of its castle, close to the he would equally be in endeavouring to dis- 
1 iver's brink. i cover solemnity in the remains of tbe circular 

I took up my abode at an hotel at the'dance once hononring Diana, which these 
corner of the groat square or market-place ^ clumsy amusements pi'ecede. 


leading to the bridge, one side of which is 
occupied by a strange, weird, old church. 


dispropoitionale height, such as is only to be' 
met with in this part of the world, and the 


As night closed in, the market-place began 
to glitter with lights, an orchestra was 


having an extravagaatiy-shaped tower Wj erected in the centre, a band ttruck up, and 
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dozens of young couples snddenly appeared, 
who soon almost filled the square, starting 


poich of which opens on two sides, and is' rapidly off in ipnnds, with a x>uroeveratU38 
still pretty, in spite of its defeced ornaments | and energy which it seemed impossible to 
and empty mehes. Close at the back of tbja tire, and, at intervals, excitii^ theseuwlves 
church—so close that it seems in danger of still more by shouting a chorus at the top ef 
I being crushed at any moment—rise, perpen- their voices—^perha^ a hymn in praise of 

I dicuburly, enormous perched on the their Gods—Irat being in an nninteBigilAe 

I highest i^lnt of one of which stands the citadel, patois, 1 find it hnposrible to determine. In 

I tlie winding way to it marking the face of j the pauses of this headlong movement the 

' the rock in zig-zags, occasionally more clearly p'Jrtaers walked about arm-ia-iom, each 

defined bytho glittering arms of the climbing keeping the same all the eveiuug. As the 
soldier’s, who toil along in aii^le'file to reach dukness increased, the animation became 
their post in the clouife. still more fast and^ furious^ fire time of Itie 

Except this citadel, there is nothing left in musicimis was quickerj the renewed 
Dinant to indicate that it was ever a town of whirling grew bewildering in its rapidity, 
vast importance, and of a most warlike cha- After standing for some time amongst tite 
ractor. The hooses are built in and out, crowd of speetatorsi I went back to the 
and without order or regularity; and modem, hotel, where I bad not been long when I was 
improvement has knoend down most of aware of a,tremtodous riot ana noise of feet 
those which kept their antique aspect This below. On dewmiding to the usnal public 
clearing away bas doaUbBss been salutary; dining-room, I was astonished to find mat it 
^and it Is to be desired that the same process had taken posseasion of by am apparentty 

were dkten^ to the dirty bole o& ascent foantie mob of dancers, who had forcibly 
from tbe siwe, which, at presenly gives tire entered tire b<»ee, and, without leave, had 
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tadmte aucomfitaN of tbe Dastamg laxta* 
ljuiy, wlio w$M '(mnging liar 1ihad)i in 


fflte nM not to be interfered wi^; and the. 
diatreland mistreas of tiie hnnae'VM to' 
lament file want of caufion in leaving open 
tbe street-door* and te SMld tbe waiters fbr 
a nej^ect whicb they evidently had not nn- 
advisedly fallen into. Bound and round the 
dk^g-table did these circling votaries of the 
tonr-makiiig godde^ Diana, go, singiag voci¬ 
ferously, and grasping each other's ha^s, so 
SStoformastrongnimrokencbiun. Sudden¬ 
ly, when at its height, the noise and tumult 
ceased, the party rush^ out of the still open 
door of the hotel—which was closed in a 
moment on them—and it seems directed 
their steps to another domicile, there to, 
renew their feats. But, as tbe dock struck 
the hour of ten, as if by magic every voi(» 
was silent, every light was extinguished, and 
the quiet town of Dinant had returned to its 
jnropiiety. 

iLs the moon happened to be very Inight 
that night, and I widied to see its e&ct 
on the river and file rocks, I accepted 
the offer of one of the waiters to let me 
through a series of unoccupied rooms in the 
hotel to file back, where rose the sheer chff 
like a wall, in which steps had been cut 
leading tg terrace gardens hanging along its: 
sur&oe. Sere, at the utmost elevation, 
besides a summer-house covered with grape 
vine, I fennd a large cavern half concealed by 
shrubs. As this retains the name of the 
Oracle, it was clear to my mind that I was 
at ^at moment standing on a spot sacred to 
^e dby], where she, hidden in this exalted 
ssdusion, delivmwd her enigmas to her vo¬ 
taries, who, in the days of her power, danced 
then, as now, at the foot of the mountain on | 
which her temple was perched. When other j 
dtes drove forth the i>ag^ tbe priests of the i 
new faith, willing to reform by degrees and ' 
hamouring tbe tastes of the people, permit¬ 
ted some part of former religious ceremonies 
to be retamed. In this way it was that for 
seveial xenturies the dance appeared in a 
sort of %mi-solemn form, as when the abtot 
led a holy band of priestly attendante with 
steps in measured cadence up the aisleB of 
his cathedral. By degrees piie^ gave up 
th^ somewhat incongruoas privilege to ma- 
fi^stii|ttes^ on whom it sat with scarcely more 

8 when those worthies capered tnrough 
rests and hails on great occasiona, 
abb grave personages dedined to carry 
foatom, we church again came to the 
and at many a village wedding or 
iog^ anttl within ooibparatively few 
lia ear€ had the right to lead off the 


ijUl^.wiilh Dfe brUA^or tba^nb^hd of the 
inhuit. It reqoUred, in some distant villages, 
tornado of gi^t„|Vendi Jrefduuon 

to a| oiU^ia rooted 

i*jss|l|^ 1^, botrei^er, nei- 
wer abc&t nor magutrdllas interfere except 
^fse fiiM all finishes at ten o’clock. 

I Mnumb^ ouce, in the VoiMa being 
witness to a village dano^ in which there 
aeCtaed ‘ ed< 4 * rdigioua cha¬ 

racter. It IS calm Les Faaohenottes' or 
Douse des Bures, and takes place on Quadlta- 
g&ime Sunday, after vespers. Hear tbe 
village church was au opeu place callea La 
Bure, where, directly after leaving the service, 
the young men and maidens assembled, but 
separatea into groups; all the girls togethei', 
and all the men together. 

The two parties then formed a chain and 
began wheeUng round rat every three turns 
they all together raised a song, the burthen 
of which was, Whom shall we Marry 1 The 
first reply came from the female circle, who, 
with mu<m clamour, called out the name m one 
of their number, who was straightway placed 
in the centre of their circle. Bound went both 
parties again three timet, and, pausing at the 
mystic number, the elected damsel sang ant 
in patois, “ I will love him who loves me.” 
The same thing was meantime goum on with 
the men, and, after a youth had been duly 
elected, the pair were introduced, commanded 
to embrace, and then were admitted to 
join the whiiling chain. Another and 
I another succeeded, until there being no more 
couples, tbe chain was completed, and the 
round went on till everyone was tired. Bui 
the most remarkable part of this dance is^ 
that at a signal each girl receives a tordb 
brought feom the ehurcb, and quits for a 
moment the hand of hsr partner, while die 
duea her part in setfing fire to a pile of wood 
in the middle of the plaee. Afterit is li|^ted 
they resume their round, and when the fire 
is nearly extinct, there ensuee a scramble for 
the brands by ea^ couple. Those who succeed 
in getting one cany it off in triam]^ to the 
girl’s house; her relations bshm at their 
doors watching the ceremony. These couples 
are generally understood to be enmgtd, and 
probably, if there is no wish on we pi^ eff 
the galiaat to make the affiur serious, he 
hedges out before the end of the solemnity. 
Although as dear as possible to tbe eyes of 
a learned Thfibaq, what ail this is derived 
from, it is unlikely that the bvely pairs who 
have been exerting tberaselvos so well and 
long, hare refiected on tbe fact of thdr being 
priests fuid priestesses of the goddess Diana, 
and that fiisy have been performing a 
Botoerer’s charm; neither do they pause to 
condder the meaning of their patois word, 
fednnotte, and twist it back into faiici»atis, 
which tells the whole tale, 



l^vsxsotJ} Waxoaitmerved^^Jufiora. 
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'nrlio is poidto^. Tl»ls,.%tie K<6w l>Fop usurps 
this rface: of the and Saint John 

Kctca is ^aelied ^ the multitude as the 
latest and holiest df tibe Piophets! 

Our Utle is so ahsociated 'with the remem- 
branco dt this exhibition, that we hare, been 
led into the present communis on it. But, 
the purpose with which we adopted tlie title 
was i-atner to iUnstrate the general preva¬ 
lence of the practice of putting the murdered 
person out of the question, and the extensive 
ibilowing which the custom of criminals has 
fbund outside the gaols. 

Two noble lords at loggerheads, dhch of 
whom significantly suggests that he thinks 
mighty little of the capabilities of the other, 
are blamed for certain disasters which did 
undoubtedly befall, under their distinguished 
administration of military affairs. They 
demand enquiry., A Board of their particular 
friends and admirers is appointed “ to enquire” 
—much as its inemliers might leave their 
cards for the noble lords witli tliat inscrip¬ 
tion. The enquiry is in the first instance 
directed by one of the noble lords to the 
question—not quite the main question at 
issue—•whether the Board can muzzle the 
Bditor of the Times ? The Board have tlie 
best will in the world to do it, but, finding 
that the Editor declines to be muzzled, per¬ 
force confess their inability to muzzle him. 

enquiry then proceeds into anything else 
that the noble, lords like, and into nothing 
else that the noble lords don’t like. It ends 
in eulogiums on the soldierly qualities and 
conduct of both lords, and clearly shows 
their fitness fur command to have been so 
completely exemplified, in failing, that the 
inference is, if they had succeeded they would 
have failed. The compliments ended, the 
Board breaks up (the best thing it could pos¬ 
sibly do, and the only function it is fit for), the 
noble lords are decorated, and tliere is an emf 
of 'the matter. 

How like the case of the late Mr. Dove ! 
The murdered pei-son—^by name the wasted 
forces and resources of England—is not to be 
thought of; or, if thought of, is only to be 
regarded as having been expressly called into 
being for the noble lords to make away with, 
and mount up to the seventh Heaven of 
merit upon.'The President of the Board 
(mswering to the Prison Pliilanthropist) 
aings paeans in the dark to any amount, and 
the only thing wanting in the parallel, is, the 
finishing hand of Mr. (Jalomft. 

Let us pass to another instance. The Law 
of Diveave is in such condition that from flie 
tie of marriage there is no escape to be iiad, 
ho absolution to be got, except under certain 
]^v0d ctrcums^ccs not necessary to enter 
upon here, abd $an only on payment of an 
enonnous sum of money. Eerocity, diunken- 
ness, flight) felony, madness, none of these 
will br^ the eluim, without the euonmous l 
sum of monqy., Tlw husband who, after 
, years of outra^ -has abandoned his wife, 


may ht any time claim hwvfihi' his property 
and seize the earning bn subsists. 

The’most profligate of wohlei^'an intolerable 
torment, iorture, and shame tb ber husband, 
may nevertheless, unless he be a very rich 
man, insist on remaining handcufled to him, 
and dragging him away from any happier. 
alliance, from youth ,to old age and Jeath. 
Out of this condition of things among , the 
common people, out of the galling knowled^ 
of the impossibility of relief—aggravated, m 
cottages and single rooms, to a degree not 
easily imaginable by ill-assorted couples 
who live in houses of many cliambers, and 
who, both at home and abroad, can keep 
clear of each other and go their respec*- 
tive ways—^vices and crimes arise which no 
one with open eyes and any fair experience 
of the people can fail often to trace, from the 
CaleiifHrs of Assizes, back to this source. It 
is proposed a little to relax the severity of 
a tliraidom prolonged beyond the bound.s of 
morality, justice, and sense, and to moilify 
the law. Instantly the singing of pseans 
begins, and the murdered person iliRippears 1 
Authorities, lay and clcric.a!, rise in their 
parliamentary places to deliver panegyrics 
on Marriage as an Institution (which nobodj' 
disputes to be just) ; they have much to 
relate concerning what the Bathers tlmught 
of it, and what was written, said, and done 
about it hundreds aj^ears before these 
evils were ; they setij|^Htir fancy wliip 2 )iiig- 
tops, and whip aw^^PIRiey utter homilies 
without end.upon the good side of the question, 
which is in no want of them ; but, from their 
exalted state of vision the murdereil person 
utterly vanishes. The tortures and wrongs of 
the sufferer have no place in their spoeehes. 
They felicitate themselves, like the murderers, 
on their own glowing state of m nd, and they 
.inonnt upon the mangled creature to deliver 
their orations, much as the Duke's man in 
the sham siege took his post on the fallen 
governor of Barataria. 

So in the case of overstrained Sunday oV 
servance, and denial of innocent popular 
reliefs from labour. Tlie murdered person— 
the consumptive, Boroftilous, rioketty worker 
in unwholesome places, the wide prevalence 
of whoso reduced physical imndition haz ren¬ 
dered it necessary to lower the standard of 
health and strength for recruiting into the 
army, and caused its ranks to be reinforced 
in the late war by nuinbers of poor creatures 
notoriously in an unserviceable bodily state 
— the murdered person, in this phase of 
his ubiquity, is put out of sight, as a 
matter of course. We liave flaiqing and 
avenging speeches made, as if a bold pea¬ 
sant!^, their country’s pride, models of cheer¬ 
ful health and muscular development, were 
in every hamlet, town, and city, once a week 
aydentfy bent upon the pracUoe of asceticism 
and the rennneiation of the world; but, thq 
I murdered person. Legion, wlfo cannot at 
I present by any means be got- at once a 
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■week, and -wlio doeli notMng all that day bnt 
gloom and gnimbk and det^rionitei ia pnt 
out of sight M if none us had ever heard 
of him I What is it to thOi^hold^ forth, that 
■wherever we live, or wherever we go, we see 
him, and see him with so much pity and 
dismay that we want to make him better by 
other human means than those which have 
missed him 7 To get rid of his memory, in 
the murdering wav, and vaun^ ourselves in¬ 
stead, is much easier. 

Bankrupts are declared, greedy speculators 
smash, and bankers break. Who does not 
hear of the reverses of those unfortunate 
gentlemen ; of the disruption bf their esU- 
blisliments; of their wives being reduced to 
live upon their settlemeuts ; of the sale of 
their horses, equipagM, pictures, ■a'ines; ot 
the mighty being fallen, and of their magna- 
iiiraity under their reverses 7 But, the 
murdered person, the creditor, investor, 
depositor, the cheated and s'windKd under 
whatsoever name, whose mind does he tum¬ 
ble 7 The mind of tiie fraudulent firm 7 
Enquire at the House of Detention, Clerken- 
vrclf, London, and you will find that the last 
pre:it fraudulent fii'in was no more troubled 
about hmi, than Mr. Dove or lilr. PeJmer was 
by the client whom he “did for,” in the 
way of his different line of business. 

And, lastly, get an order of admission to 
Rin Charles Baret’s palace any night in 
the session, and you will observe the nmi - 
dered person to as eomforlably stowed 
away as he ever is at Newgate. Wliat In said 
to Out in eighteen hundred and thii-ty-five, 
■fthat Out retoiteil upon In in eighteen hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven, why In would have been 
Out in eighteen hundred and tifty-foui but for 
Out’s unparalleled magnanimity in not coming 
in, this, with all the contemptible ins and oifts 
of all til# Innings and Outings, shall be dis-* 
coursed upon, with abundance of hymns and 
pieans on all sides, for six months together. 
But, the murdered old gentleman, Time, and 
the murdered matron, Britankxa, shall i^o 
more come in question than the murdered 
people do in the cells of the penitents—unless 
indeed they are reproduced, as in the odious 
case with whinj^e began, to show that they 
were expresalflBfited lor the exaltation of 
the speech-manjlS. 


THE WORLD UNSEEN. j 

Several of our most proficient adepts in 
natural philosophy—inoladiug even Sir tium-! 
phry Davy — have amused themselves by 
guessing the forms and constitution of the 
living creatures that dwell on otherplanets be- 
lougiiig to our system. For instauce, Saturn 
himself, lighter than cork, must be the 
habitat, it is supposed, of creatures incompa¬ 
rably lighter still, the grossest of whose 
scirculating finids arc essential oils ' and 
alcoholic ethers. It is probable that thes^ 
hypothetical beings do not differ from those 


composing the earth’s past and present fisunas 
BO much as many persons might suppose. 
That some, at toast, of the matcml etoa^ts 
of other worlds are identical with our own, is 
proved by^he inspection of oSroUtes, winch 
supply us by thw Ml with new-imported, if 
not novel, samples of mineral. The zones iff 
Jupiter—which cannot be other than equa¬ 
tor^ tropical, and temperate, — and the 
arctic and antarctic snows idBible in the 
polar regions of Mars, offer conditions so 
similar to those of our own earth’s suiface, 
that ibwould really turn out an improbable 
fact, and an unexpected discovery, if a 
Jovine or a Martial menararie were to exhi¬ 
bit species more eztraonlinary in their org^ 
nisatiun than the antediluvian animals m- 
covori'd by Cuvier. But, however that 
be, one point will not be disputed:—if a 
balloon-lo.id of wild creatures were to reach 
the ciirlli from either of our neighbouring 
planets, the Zoological Society might idiarge 
a five-guineas entrance to their gardens, and 
would make their fortune within half-a-year. 

It hapiions tliat, in a little world more 
accessible to us than either Jupiter or Mars, 
there i-eally exist, unseou, wondrous Uvuig 
creatures, unknown to the large majority 
of the human race. If we could fit our¬ 
selves With a pair of .spectacles that would 
enable us to see the inhabitants of Venu^ 
distinctly,—to note what dresses they wear, 
how their f.ishions change, what is their cere¬ 
monial at births, weddings, and deaths,— 
the spect lele-maker would have a long list 
of customer-, and our publishers would give 
us }>eriodiuul ilhistratious—coloured aM$, 
plain—ot the phases which Venus’s foshid^ 
aide society, as well as her crescent and Bair 
waning sfit, assume. Yet eyes, with wLteli 
we can look into another iuviuhle world, 
toe procurable at a reasonable rate. 

“ I want to make Tom Styles’s young pebpto 
some hand-ome present, but I don’t knovr 
what on earth to give them; ” is the oft* 
uttered complaint of many a worthy god* 
father. “Tney are already well set-up 
w ith dolls, rocking-horses, and baby-houses s 
.and cakes and Cliristmas-trees are out of 
the question. Styles likes to select his chil¬ 
drens’ books himself, even if Ml's. Styles 
wf re not so very particular, and a little too 
strait-laced in her views, not to say, secta¬ 
rian. A present of books would be a risk to 
run. Do tell me, my dear Sally, what shall 
we give them, this time 7 ” 

Sally, a matron with her o'wn ideas also, 
meutaily runs the round of things presentabto 
and finds nothing but a list of negative items. 
We will^step in to Sally’s aid, and suggest—a 
microscope f It is neither high-church, nor 
low-church; savoura neither ol Puseyiam,nor 
dissent; to [^ifectly unexceptional in its iK>ii- 
tical tendencies and to free from lul charge of 
immorality or irreligion. 

The microsqppe armed, what to to be done 
with it 7 “^e the vermin in your cistern- 
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water,” sajs the adveitmetteiit in the Htnes, You now lilnow how diatingulsh with th*^ 
with the hope of huhteing you to piurchase mieroscope the thi'ead of the warp in ,a 
a patent self^eaheing charcoal-filter. Don't spider's web, from the thread of the woof.' 
see them, unless are both strong-minded The butterfly flatters in Tom's tSttle fingers, 

and strong^DUkched; that's ^my advice. Let it flutter—hold agfunst it another elm of 
And, while I sun giving it, in steps Noakes glass. The slip is covered with yflilte dust, 
(who haa heard of Styles's scientine acquisi- Let us submit that to the searching power i 
tiOn) with a sample, in a wine-glass, from his and, lo! we have a collection of scales or' 
own private pump, i^t the bottom of the glass feathers, with the quill as distinctly visible 
a tiny milk-white speck glides along with alow as that of 1:he pen I now hold in my 
steady motion. With gentle skill it hand. Some are broad and flat, ufith 
is transferred with a drop of water to the deep-cut notches at their end, seml-traUs- 
meniSGUs-glass of the microscope, placed in parent, as if nuide of gelatine, and clearly 
the stand, peeped at with a low power as a marked with longitudinal stripes—proof tiiat 
transparent oBjeot — and what is beheld ? the instrumeht is not a bad one—others axe 
Something very like a whale of the spei-ma- more taper in their proportbns, opaline In 
neti species, protruding its hqge lips, and texture, mottled with cloudy spots, and ter- 
gillring with a pair of coal-black eyes. Its ^ minate very curiously in a tuft of bristjes, 
Substance is an elastic gelatinous blabber each of which seems to have a little bead at 
composed of grains, which are visibly distinct its tip end. What can bo the use of them I 
like the benies in a bunch of grapes. Its Fe.ather-scale3 terminating in a pencil of hairs 
flesliy, granulated mass heaves and sinks, like the stamens of flowers I But, the butterfly 
dilate and contracts, at every motion. But is stark dead—Tom has pinched its body so 
it has clouded the water by a voliyjtary act. tight to prevent its escape. It is much too 
Let us strand our whale on an ebony shore enormous a creature to be looked at entire 
by the agency.of a pin, to see how he will with a microscope; we must cot up its car- 
behave on dry land. He is burst—^he is case, as a butcher does an ox, and serve it out 
poured out like a curdled fluid—he is di ie<l piecemeal. Then we ascertain that its honis 
up—^he is gone ! Nothing is left of him but or antenno) are covered with scales; they are 
a morsel of film scarcely visible to the naked elegant sluafts, like the trunks of young palm- 
eye. trees. We have rubbed off some of the scales 

Little Tom is chasing a white cabbage- in our clumsy dissection—^Ihey are strewn 
butterfly on the grass-plot. It is too much on the slip of glass beside their parent stem ; 
for him ; it darts away between a laurel and and we may remark that each scale has at its 
a rose-bush. No; he has it; it has been fop a single notch cut out of it like the letter 
stopped by the wide-spread net of a large V, or the wedge of cake which a schoolboy 
gai%a-snider—the diadem. Stay a moment, u ould produce with two strokes of the knife, 
Tom, before yon brush the web utteily away, if allowed to bell) himself. Our butterfly’s 
We will catch a portion of the tissue on this eyes are composite, made up of eyelets to bo 
slip of window glass. It makes a nice little counted—or left uncounted—^by hundreds, 
tailor’s pattern of real gossamer cloth for Ihs Ikt have some resemblance to a hand, 
summer use. But, instead of the threads which you might imagine to be mainly corn- 
crossing each otlier at right angles like the posed of a couple of broad millei’s-thumb^ ; 
warp and the woof of human looms, there is a but the wonder of wonders is his elaborate 
frame woik of threads like the spokes of a pi oboscis, folding up spirally, composed of an 
wheel, across which other threads are woven infinity of corkscrew vessels, ana funi’shed 
round and round. Look ; the power of the with elastic suckers and pumps. All this 
obiict-glass is high, and we have got into we behold as cleaidy, though bit by bit, as 
the field of view a point whm-e the thieads we see that a centenarian oak consists of 
cross. But observe, the radiating thread is roots, trunk, branches, ani^Mves. One of 
plain and smooth, like a simple iron wire ; these days some Ingenious aft ui taxidermy 
whQe the concentric threads are studded at might tieat ns to a model Hi the cabbage- 
intervals with transparent heads of different butterfly, putting tojgctber its parts as wns 
sizes, one or two little ones intervening done with the modef of the dodo, only on a 
between each large one, like artificial neck- highly magnified scale. Nothing but such a 
laces of pearls. They are chaplets and rosaiies properly butterfly as this (to use theatric.'il 
on which the flies may say their prayers phraseology), wiUi every plumelet as visible 
before tfcey receive the finishing stroke from as those on a turkcy-cock, can give us an 
their executioner, the diadem-spider. It is idea of the stately presence of a papilliona- 
the viscid globules which appear give to ceous dandy rs he appears in the eyes of his 
these threads their peculiarly adhesive fellow lepidoptersc. 

character. If you throw dust on a circular Dust is commonly spoken of as a precise, 
spider's web, you may observe thai it ad- unvarying, specific thing; the same under all 
heres -to the threads which are spmally dis- circumstances and id. ml places. Dust is a 
posed, but not to those that radiate from nnisanoe to be despised, to be wiped away, or 
the i^tre to the dreamferenc^, because tbe where nof» to have the word Slut reproach- 
fo aua only are sfenmg with gummy pearls, fully traced on it with a finger-tip. But 
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vibration of these hsfads in water causes the 
motion, in the same way that oars propel a 
boat, or-^fw a better comparison.-^ the 
piujdle*vdngt of a penguin urge it on in its 
BubmatiBe ehace fifiter fishy prey. The 
vibration cilia in animalcules is sometimes 
BO ra^—>is performed with such inconceiv¬ 
able sWiftiieBS—4a only to he perceptible by 
the onmnte it produces. When, however, 
the creatureft become faint and dying, the 
action of the cilia, iben performed at a more 
saber pace, is distinctly visible tu tiie btiman 
with the aid of wie microscope. Now, 
Irarenberg and Kiitzing ]»laee the dtatoms 
amongst the earliest tonus of animal life. 
Mr. Hogg liiis observed a very remarkable 
oiliaiy aiTaiigemeut in many of the more 
common diatoms. He has attentively watched 
a diatomeau moving slowly acixiss the field 
of the microscope ; when, upon meeting with 
an obstacle to its progress, it has oliaiiged its 
course, or pushed the obstacle aside, as if 
couscions of an impediment. Before satisfy¬ 
ing himself of the presence of cilia, he 
thought the motim of these little creatures 
somewhat remorkible, steering their course 
as they did by a power which they w’ere 
evidently able to call into action or restrain 
at will. In other orgimisms — tlie desmi- 
dacem— the ciliary motion seen may be 
believed to be due to a physical iorue acting 
Independently of any cuntroliiiig power ; in 
short, the creature seems to li.avu no will of 
its own. it is a little steamer with tlie fires 
lighted and the paddles going, but without a 
crew, a pilot, or a captidn. On the coutrai-y, 
with the BiatomacesD, their cilia may be said 
j to act in obedience to a will; for interviols 
< of rest and motion are clearly perceptible. 
Consequently, a dhitom is an animal. 

Hiatoma are licautiiul things to look at, 

I living or dead; for an unchangeable ]iortion 
J of their delicate persons consists of a flinty 
^ shield, whicli retains its intricate markings 
and perforations after the lapse of ages— 
after digestion in potent stomachs, after 
burnings in fire, after boilings in acid, after 
Uowings about by the wind, after petiifao- 
! tious in rocks, after grindings in mills. There 
are extinct and existing, as there are marine 
mid fresU-watter species. To describe the 
appearance If a diatom under a good micro* 
is about as easy as to de.srribe a veil of 
Hunitou lace expressly worked for a royal 
bride, or to give in words a distuiet idea of 
the Gothic tracery to be wondered at in the 
churches at Jioueii and Amiens. Diatoms 
are easy to find, and yet not easy to lay 
hands on when found. The unskilled mani¬ 
pulator may for some time endeavour to 
adjust a s&fe, having a piece of glass exposed 
not larger in size thau a pea, on which he is 
! iufomw an invisible object worthy his atten¬ 

tion is fixed, before he is rewoRled by a sight 
of the Tricoratinm iavus, sxtraoted from the 
' mud of iha too muddy Thaiaes. To convey 
i Ik p<rpulav1^ho«g^roiighimtiOB%fittt appear- 
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aa<», it looks like a triangular piece of what 
ladies caU insertion-work, of the finest tex¬ 
ture. The hextmonal markings of th» cells 
are very beautifiu; and at each cori^ thci'o 
is a little projecting horn or hook. 

Amongst the diatom^ my own favourites 
are tho Navioulss, possibly because they are 
my first love, never having seen a diatom 
before till a charming Navicula mot my won¬ 
dering gaze, imd I now carry it fibout, as a 
bosom finencl, in my waistcoat pocket. Navi¬ 
cula is Latin for a little ship; tftat is all tho 
mystery of its nomendatiire. Look, Tom, at 
this slip of glass neatly pasted over with 
paper. To itji centre is applied a square of 
thinner glass, so that the objectaare mounted 
between tbe two glasses, and the paper is cut 
away, so as to loavh a transparent circle, 
about the size of a fourpenny-jnece. I.ook 
sharp, Tom; what do you see within its 
circnmfereuce ? What, nothing 1 Abso¬ 
lutely nothing, unless the suspioiou of a 
bttlo fine dust 1 Oiisorvo the mark I have 
made with a pencil on the paper at the edge 
of the circle. C’lo>-o to that we shall find 
something beautifuL I slip my slide in the 
microscope, and there I have it. The tmy 
bark is a boat of cut rock crystal, fit to float 
across a sea of light; itself might almost bu 
believed to be famidonedoutof solidified light. 
The central line must be Uie keel; the tr.uis- 
lucGut planking is cleaidy visible ; andoroimd 
tlie sides are cut syminetrical notches, to 
serve .as rullocks for ethereal rowers to navi¬ 
gate this brilliant gondola. What exact 
Navicula this is, 1 know not The slula 
was scut me as a specimen of N. hippo- 
cauipus, of which, Tom, you see tlioie 
are plenty,—those long narrow transparvut 
Indian cauoos twisted into the line of 
be^auty. But my Navicula belongs to none of 
them ; tbe object-mounter h:is given it into 
tbe bargain, and 1 am very muw obliged to 
him for it 

Navicul® are numerous, and widely dis- 

E ersed. The green Navicula, about tbo 

ttudrudth part of an inch in leugUi was 
found by Dr. Mautell in a pool on Glapham 
Common. The golden Navicula is another 
beautiful species, so named from the numeroi® 
IHunts within tl® shell giving it a bright 
yellow appearance. The shell is an oblong 
oval, and hAs upon it nomerouB delicBte and 
regular fiutiags. In the virinity of HuU 
many very iiitwesting varieties of Diatomace® 
have been found, the beauty of the varied 
forms of which delight the mieroscopist 
It has been Shown by Mr. SoUit that 
tbe markings on some of the ehells were 
so fine as to range between the thirty- 
thousandth and rite sixty-thousandth of au 
inch; the Pienrosigma strigilis having the 
strongest markings, and tiw Navicula acus 
the finest, Certain diatoms are common both 
to tl® old world and the new. The beautiful 
Meridipn circulare abounds in many l^alities' 
in iltU country; but there is none in whiclk 
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it preBe&ts itself in such rieli l«xaciai>ce as ia 
the ihountaki breoka about W«st Point ia 
the lilted States^ the bottema of which, 
acootdihp to Professor Satley, are' literally 
covered In the first warm days of spring with 
a '-ferruffineons-coloured' luttcous matter, 
about a qum^ter of an inch thick, whiclt, on 
examination by the microscope, proves to be 
filled with millions and uuUious of these 
exquisitely beautifal siliceous bodies. Every 
Bubmeri'Od-stone, twig, ami speai* of grass is 
enveloped by them; and the vaving plume- 
like appearance o£ a filameutous body covered 
in this way is often vary elegant 
The microscope startles ns jt^ith the in¬ 
credible inibrmation that gigantic mountain 
ranges, such as the mighty ^ndes, are prin¬ 
cipally composed of j^rtious of invisible 
animalcules. We need take no man’s word 
for the* iact, because we may see with 
our own proper eyes, that the remains 
of these lumute animals have added much 
more to the mass of materiais w'Lieh com¬ 
pose ihe exterior crust of the globe than 
tile bones of elephants, hippopotami, and 
whales. A stratum of slate in Austria, four¬ 
teen feet thick, was the first #at was dis¬ 
covered to consist almost entirely of minute 
ilinty shells. This slate, as well as the Tri¬ 
poli, found in Africa, is grofihd to a powder, 
and sold for polishing. A microscope shows 
you the skeletons in tripoli. Turkey-stone, 
used for sharpening razors and knives; and 
rotten-stone, of which housemaids are fond 
for brightening up theSr rusty fire-irons; ore 
also composed of Infusorial remaitis. The 
bergli-mehl, or moautain-meal, has been found 
in a stratum thirty feet thick in Norway and 
Lapland, almost tiie entire mass being com¬ 
posed of llinty skeletons of Diatomocele. In 
times of scamty, this earth is mixed with flo|^r 
by the poor inhabitants lioth of the nortli of, 
h^rope and of China to eke out then' scanty j 
subsistence, and cheat their stomachs by the' 
semblanceofameid. AtHoldemessjindig'fing 
out a submerged forest on the coast, numbers 
of fresh-water fossil Biutomaceis have been 
discovereii, though the sea fiows over the 
place at every tide. Ehrenberg discovered, 
in the rock the volcanic island of Ascen¬ 
sion, many siliceous shells of fresh-water in¬ 
fusoria i and the same indefatigable investi¬ 
gator found that the immense ocean of sandy 
deserts in .Sirica were, in great part, com¬ 
posed of tlie shells of imimalculea 
Very beautiful diatoms are found in the 
diffomtt kinds guano—of 'course whoa 
genuine, and not fabricated out of clay and 
gds 'refuse. It is rather surprising that 
the presence or absence of tliese ehanoing 
little ouriusities has not bean made a test of 
the genuineness of the article, especially as 
the process of detecting them is not so diffi¬ 
cult or complicated as several of the modes of 
^alyais^ usually resorted to by agricultural 
chemists. The history of these diatoms is, 
simply tins; they were first swallowed at the 


bottom of the Pacific, by certain toewiiie 
ammcds, ]»obably sheHlfsh, 8ea-Bnce,’^etaa[^ 
fish, and echinL These first devoorers bays" 
been devoured by fish proper, and these othk' 
fish by gulls ^d the rest of the s^a-^wl,^ 
whoiw aceflmtuated excrement forms the 
guano. The diatoms are left in the seiffijaent 
formed by Washing the dung. Abundant, 
specimens may be obtained from the refuse 
which remains when the gardener has poured 
off his potftill of liquid manure. The mode of 
procuring diatoms from guano, and of pre¬ 
paring them as microscopic objects, is given 
at page's three hundred and thurty-soven and 
eight of Dr. Carpentw’s learned Microscope 
and its Pevelations. * The marine forms of 
these creatures are also found in consider¬ 
able numbers in the stomachs of oysters, 
scallops, whelks, and other molluscs, especi¬ 
ally the bivalves, or the two-shelled specie^ 
in those of the crab and lobster, and even in 
those of the sole, turbot, and other fiat fish. 
Seversil species rarely or never occurring in 
the usual hauuta of their ardout student^ 
Professor Smith, liave been supplied in abnn- 
dauce by the careful dissection of the above 
microphagiats. Guano diatoms are mostly in¬ 
visible to the naked eye; like Navica]ae,tmJer 
a microscope of clearly defining power> they 
make you think you are |jeeping, by mistake, 
into some uew-iuvented multiple kaleldoecupe. 
There are perfectly symmetrical forms, in 
circles, some brightly coloured with green 
and blue: others spread out ia network of 
black ami white, mLxed witli fragments of 
lace, bright prisms, sharp spikes, and frag¬ 
ments ot patterns for stags finery and arclii- 
tectural decoration. The complete ciisiets 
are marvels of iiighly-wrought workmanship, 
whose character has been attempted to be 
indicated by such names .as spider-duK!, 
^au-ahield, sieve-disc, and twist-disc. One 
ingenious mode of awropifiatiug these tempt¬ 
ing muitttise, when found, deserves mention 
here; as the tools for manifiulating things 
unseen will not obviously occur to every 
student. Select a fine hair which has. been 
split at its free extremity, into from three to 
five or six parts; and having fixed it in s 
common needle-holder, by passing it through 
a slit in a piece of cork, use it as a forceps, 
with tlie lielp of a moderate magnifier. 
V\ hen the split extremity of the hair touches 
tlie glass slide on which the objects lie, its 
jiarts separate from eatfii other to an amount 
proportumate to the preffimre > and, on being 
brought up to the coveted morsel, ore easily 
made to seize it, when it can be transferred 
08 a single specimen to another abde.. But 
where to find hairs thus split at the extre¬ 
mity? They may always be had from a 
limg-nsed ^avdo^brush. Those should be 
selected whidi Imve thin split portions so 
closely m Goittaet, that they appear aii^le 
until touched «t their en^. 

And thtra tbe. human hand contrives to 
meddle with*the world on^n, as with 
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’^^ererjrthlng else; it erea ntmagoa to vork 
therein, and le&re tni«es of Ua craft, which 
are visible to tnicroseopfo 0708 alone. Some 
mnarkable epeciipelHi, &e production of No- 
bert, of OriefswuU, Pruesisu were jp»- 
sentm at tdie Great Exhibition iu Ilyde 
Park. Thm consisted of ten bands engraved 
on a slip of glasiL each band composed of a 
certain nmnlrar of parallel lines; the lines in 
'each sncceedisg baud were closer than those in 
thepreeeding one. Theclosenessatwhichthey 
were ruled, varied from eleven thonsand to 
fifl^ thousand to the inch. It is difScult, 
aftw the above statement, to convey tm idea 
of tbe real appearance of this system of bands 
before it is mngnifie(S| for the entire space 
occupied by all the ten bands is somewhat 
greater in breadth — not much—than the 
* preceding lines with which we have marked, 
in type, the parenthesis “ not much.” 

More wonderful still; M. Froment, of 
I Paris, celebrated for the micrometer scales he 
has produced, has effected an artistic tour de 
force of the highest interest as an example 
of mechanical ingenuity; he has succeeded 
in hngraving upon glass, manuscripts and 
drawings on a scale of minuteness no less 
surprising, though far more difficult of execu¬ 
tion, than the bands of Mr. Nobert. Fancy 
a white circular spot, about tbe size of the 
lower loop of the letter ” a” of our usual type. 
On such a spot—namely, within a circle of 

f loss the fortieth of an inch iu diameter— 
I. Froment wrrote for Dr. Laidner, ui less 
than five minutes, the following sentence: 
“Written as a micro 8 co])ic object for Dr. 
Lardner, by Froment, H Paris. 1802.” As 
the method by which the.se mai-vcllous effects 
produced is not yet patented. Dr. Lardner 
is not at liberty to explain its details. 

But euough, for once, about invisibilities. 
A good microscope will serve for several 
geDerations; a good pair of eyes will hardly* 
last one. Therefore, after a long day’s 
pleasure with powerful instruments, let us 
allow our own optics repose. 

SALOME AND I. 

nt SIX CHAFTERS. CHAFTEIl TOE TinST. 

1 WAS born at lAverpool, but left it at such 
an eaily age that Lrcmember nothing of it 
except the ijyerton toffee-shop, and dimly the 
Mersey, at low water. My mother died when 
I was two yeais old. A great and terrible 
mSrfortune broke her heart—a possibility in 
which I firmly believe. On her death-bed 
she entrusted mo to the care of ray grand- 
motiter, who was the only near relative I 
liad left. When I was four years of age we 
eft Liverpool togetiier, my grandmother and 
I, and journeyed away by coach into the 
heart of Gumlwrland, to a little market-town 
buried from the worhl among the fells and 
moors. This journey lives iu my memory as 
a magnificent panorania—a succession of 
brilliant picture^ exceeding any that I have 
siuee sben, in aplmdour. • 


llie little town whith^ we went to seek 
our new home, and whi<^ X w^l oall BPow- 
thwaite, was tM birth-plaoe of my mother, 
and the spot where my grandmjmlMr had 
passed her younger md more m^erous 
days, ns landlady of the White Swan, pro¬ 
nounced by commercial geutlemeu to be 
the best inn in the county; and they are 
pretty good judges of comfort, I believe. 
Considering ;tbe size and population of 
Howthwaite, its charitable institutions were 
numerous. Among others more or less anti¬ 
quated, but good, after their ffiahiou, was 
one for the relief and i^intenance of eight 
])Oor widow^ being relicts of tradramen of 
the town. As my grandmother oame within 
this category, and as she was possessed of 
considerable interest (having seen better 
days), she was nominated to fill the vacancy, 
by death, which happened a few months after ' 
our arrival at liowthwaite. 

Clialmy’s Hospital was bnilt by its founder 
—Oeoflrey ChaJmy—a rich master wool- 
comber of Howthwaite, in tbe year fifteen 
huudred and sixty-five, as his arms, with 
initials and date below carved iu tbe arch 
of the larg Jugate way that omns into High- 
gate, closely testify. Indeed, the architec¬ 
ture of tlie place is proof sufficient of its 
antiquity. The eight small two-roomed cot¬ 
tages form two sides of a square, in the 
middle of which stands a dilapidated iouutain, 
dried up years ago. The remaining sides of 
the square are formed—one by the gate 
already mentioned—over which is the m.'ister’s 
house ) and the other by a second gateway, 
over which is the library; and, through this 
gateway, runs the road to the small iiTots of 
garden, and so past them to the ivy-covered ' 
school and the boys’ play-ground. Our win¬ 
dows fortunately looked into this garden, ap- 
^idrtioned and Imd out in accordance with the 
varying fiuicies of sight poor old women ; and 
I ever lound a ready ingress to it through 
the casement. Thence our view across toe 
fields was unimpeded for more than a mile, 
till the towering front of Soawfell mterposed 
between ns and the world beyond. This hill 
and I were friends from the first. It 
seemed to my childish fancy to reflect toe 
varying moods of my mind; sometimes 
bright and sunny, bathed in the flush of 
dawn ; sometimes, and more lovely than ever, 
flickered fitfully by fleecy clouds; sometimes 
hid for days in unpenetrable mist; while, 
at other times, its bare forehead rose, dark, 
stern, and immitigable into the gloomy sky. 

Forming part of Geofirey Ohmmy’s chwity 
—^and blessed be his memory for it!—was a 
school for the education of forty poor boys, 
from the ages of ten to fourteen. Tl^ costume 
these lads may have beeu considered grace¬ 
ful, perhaps, even fashionable, in the sixteenth 
century, but is decidedly barltorous now. Mr. 
Caruforth was master at toe, time 1^ write.. 
These peculiarities struck me, T remember, 
when I saw him first :~4te was deeply pitted 
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with the small'pox; he wore a very large: 
frill at the bosom of hie shirt, and he to^ 
snuff oopiously, which he carried, not 
fastidiously in a box, but loosely in his waist- 
coat-pooket. But you soon lost sight of these 
little notabilities, when you came to know 
liim better, in the goodness of his heart, and 
the grave simplicity of his character. He 
was allowed to take ten private pupil% in 
addition to the fortj^ regular scholars. I 
became a private pupil; twing still too young 
I to be enrolled among* the blue-coated fra¬ 
ternity. And so began the quiet routine of 
niy school-life, unmarked for«ome yeiirs in 
the calendar of my recollections by any note- 
. worthy event. 

The garden was my great delight, and my 
happiest hours were spent in labouring in it; 
for my lameness prevented me Irom Joining 
in ai^ of the more active games of childhood, 
and I had thus much Icisuie at my command. 
I cultivated nothing but dowers; and as 
Hr. Camforth was a great botanist, I had 
I the benefit of his advice, together with 
I frequent presents of seeds and shoots from 
' his garden. Indeed, I soon became a great 
favourite with the master. I think it was my 
I infirmity that first attracted him towards 
I me ; for pain or helplessness of any kind won 
I his sympathy at once. But other points of 
I liking soon grew up between us. 1 Ijecame 
I bis companion on many of bis excursions 
I among the hills—for I could walk well enough 
I with the aid of a stick—where he went to 
seek for specimens of rare mosses, which 
was his bobby at that time. My pace suited 
well with his slow and meditative way of 
walking; and I could not i-un from his side 
after every butterfly or pretty flower on the 
way. Tlie master was no grew talker, cither; 
and silence was ever one of my virtues, Buty 
at the boilom, it was the child-like simplicity 
of bts own heart that formed the strongest 
I bond between us. 

I Our little household was not a very lively 
one; for protracted pain and ill-health ren¬ 
dered me habitually taciturn, often mOrose : 
My grandmother seldom smiled. 1 know 
now that she had good reason fur never 
smiling a^in. Many a time, as I lay awake 
at miimi^t in my little closet pressing my 
burning forehead against the cola wall, have 
I heard her pacing from end to end of her 
bedroom, muttering and sobbing to henelf. 
One night, when this was the case, I arose, 
and, through her half-opened door, saw her 
walking to and fro—for it was moonlight— 
wringing her hands, and muttering incohta’ent 
words ; her long night-dress sweeping the j 
floor, .and her grey hair falling wildly round 
her face. Stopping suddenly, she drew aside 
the curtain, and ppered into the moonlit 
garden. “ 0,‘ William J William! 0, my 
• son,—any son ! ” she cried, “ living or dead; 
where art thou ? ” I crept back terrified fio 
bed ; and did not forget that dreary picture 
for many weeks. 


Often X longed to throw my arms ;roaod 
her neck, and beseech her to let me cwgelbi't 
her; but there was ever sudi a stem sdf- 
concentrariop; about her—such aabroudiog of 
her grief from ^ consolation or kindly 
sympathy firom without, that my heart was 
chilled and lightened back into itself; we 
both suffered ou in silence. Thus, it seemed 
but uatpral that our hea% should be a 
gloomy one. A dark and impalpable some¬ 
thing—a cloud without shape —seemed to 
weigh upon my heart, and to enshroud my 
early years within its gloomy influence. This 
shadow, undefined, but ever present, inter¬ 
posed between the world and me. I 
remember that I sometimes used to wonder 
in my chUdisli way, why it was so. I could 
not understand it. They all seemld to love 
me so much, and the world was so beau¬ 
tiful, that tbeie was evidently something 
wrong somewhere ; but where I could not 
tell. 

At ten years of age I was elected a regular 
blue-coat scholar. With this change began 
another epoch in my existence. 

1 have made mention of the library. It 
formed pait of the C'halmy Charity; and 
consisted of a considerable number of rare 
and valuable works—old tomes in black 
letter, illustrated with *barbaruaB woodcuts 
in which the men were larger than the 
trees and bouses; large folios in Latin and 
Greek; and a few scarce books in old 
Flench; many of them having remnants 
of the chains still attached to them by which 
they had been formerly fastened to tho 
wall. The collection was,much fiequented 
by tho scholars and luitiquariea oft the 
neighbourhood. One of these gentlemen, 
wisely conceiving that a classified catalo^e 
would be of gieat assistance to the 
queuters of the place, Mr. Camforth was 
unanimously requested to draw one up. It 
was a task wcu suited to his tastea, aiid 
therefore a labour of love. He called me to 
assist him in sorting the volumes, aud affix¬ 
ing the numbers ; aud we worked so aasidti- 
ously during the long winter nighty that, by 
tho beginning of Marcb^ the cawogQe whs 
complete. It was uuivemlly approved o£ I 
quite rogretted the completion of our taric, 
tor I began to love the old foBos right well. 
I could not read them, it is true; but the 
master had translated many passages for me 
as we went ou, besides the whole m the title 
pages; many of which were very curious. 
Their very age aud mouldiueas attracted 
mo ; and 1 pored over the grim old type for 
many an hour, making out a word here and 
there, aud wondering what it was all about. 
I thought what a grand thing it would be 
to be able to read them like Im*. Camforth ; 
and, after much poudering, I delermlued to 
master their secrets and extract whatever 
hidden virtup they might possess. Mr. 0am- 
forth stared at me through bis spectacles in 
mild surprise when 1 mentioned my project 
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to him, wd endeavoured to nlnnn me bj 
recouatiog some of the difQcaUies of the 
■ff ; but I was reecdatc. 

Erom the time when I could first read 1 
had always been loaid of books, ds was but 
natural^ considering vxj iualHlity to join in 
any of the amusements of my age: and, 
living tlius h^such a quiet, sdf-BURtainiug 
way, ray now Aidies scciued but a pleasant 
variation of my Ukual readings. * 

CnAITEB TUB SECOND. 

One evening m spring, as 1 was ‘busily 
employiKl in w.v 1 enug my flowers, my grand¬ 
mother <‘nme into the garden, leading by the 
hand a girl iip]).ucntly about a year younger 
than my Silt 

“Here's a playfellow for you, Ealpli,” she 
said. “It’s little Salome Graham, Mrs. 
Graham’s granii-daughtei'. She’s only here 
for a lortmght—so you must make the most 
of it together ” 

Mrs. Graham was one of the old widows, 
and 1 had frequently heard her sjinak ot lier 
little Salome. She was n thin, ehy-lookuig 
girl, not at all pretty—at least I thouglit so 
uicu. Her jmle face, somewhat sunken about 
the cheeks, and the dark circles und< r her' 
eyes, told a talc of ill-hcaltli, or sonow ; 
jierhaps of both. Her countenance was want¬ 
ing in that expression of opcuui>ss, and 
joyous frankness, so attiactive in yontli. It 
was too quiet, impassive, and seli-reslraiued 
for that of a cluld; and seemed as if 
she had, even at that early .age, Iteen Jauglit 
to repress all emotions either of joy, or 
BOiTOW, to conceal every cliild-Jike im¬ 
pulse. Her long, black liair was demurely 
plaited away, without eitlier wave or curl, I 
under a thick silk net She had on a some¬ 
what faded green silk frock; over whicli 
she wore a Qaek silk apion of quite an old- 
fashioned womanly patteru; the pockets 
stufled with cotton-halls, pciskoi-s, and^tlier 
industrial aids. She carried Mis Gnittni’a 
kitten in her long, thin arms, and sat down 
on the grass without speakiug, to caress 
it mere at her esse; while my grand¬ 
mother i^aced herself with her knitting 
on a bench close by. I vas so ooiifuscil 
by thi'i uiApeoted appiuition, that J for¬ 
got to iPinove my can from the plant 1 
was watumg till the soil round it became 
a complete puddle. She gave me one glance 
with her tiaik, melancholy' eyes, and then 
bent them again shyly on the kitten. The 
expression of ttiose eyes troublwl mo more 
t^n anything else. Melancholy tliey cer- 
^ thinly were; but so restless, so earnestly 
aearebiug, as though they were looking tor some 
unknown good, wat 1 couhl not Jielp won¬ 
dering in my simple way, what it was they 
had lost, and why they should burn with 
sodi intelligence, wiiUe the rest ol her couQ- 
j teniaice was so devoM of vivacity. 

1 went on for some time,'^mechanically 
watering my flowers, without du-iiig to say 


a word. Wheti 1 looked at her again, she 
WAS bending ovnr a bunch of lilies near 
wbidi she sat: peering into their ddiente 
bells, and gently lifting up their drooping 
heads. 

“ Are you fond of flowers ?" at length I 
ventured to ask. 

“Very!” she replied, with an indnvwing 
of her breath, dike a half sigh. “ 1 see them 
so seldom.” 

“ Where, then, do you live ? ” I asked. 

“ In 1/ondon,” she answered. 

“ In that grand and magnificent place! How 
I should like to live thera 1 ” 

“ Yes, but there are no flowei-s,” she replied, 
“At least, 1 never have anv, though they tell 
me there are plenty to m bought in the 
markets. But my aunt does not care for 
flowers; and she won’t tot me have a bunch 
in my bed-rooiii, because, she says, it is not 
he.t1thy. And then there are no birds in 
London; only the twittering sparrows, and a 
few-robins; and no hay-fioWs nor barns. O, 

1 do love the country so much! ” 

“ But there must be plenty of flowers and 
baj fields outside London,” I urged. 

*■ VeSj but I have no time to go and look 
for tliem,” she Kiid. “I have always 
plenty of sewing to do for aunt, and many 
many tasks to 1 * oni; and besides, nnnt won t 
let me walk out alone; and she likes tko 
town,—0 much bi tier than the country ! ” 

“ ,A h, then, if I were you, J should run away 
into llie country on Sundays, out ot sight of 
the big, smoky town, and ramble all day in 
tin' woods .and fields.” 

“ On Snndiij s! ” she exclsimed, as if sur¬ 
prised and ofieiided, and losing at once all 
the aiiiinatioii that had begun to illumine 
he,' eonntenaitoe. “But on Sundays we go 
.fo church in the mornings and evenings. 
And in the afternoon I lead the Bible to 
aunt; Or get a collect off by heai-t, while she 
sleeps a little. And then, in the cvtniug, 
V e alw ays have tai’t for suppei*, and go to bed 
early.” 

1 went on watering my^ flowers in silenee 
for some time after this, fearing I had 
! offended her. 

I “ How beautiful these lilies are I ” she 
said at length, in a low voice, as if speaking 
to herself. 

“ Tliere’s thousands of wild once for the 
plucking, round Langlw Farm,"’ I said. 

“ And can we go and get some 1 ” 

“ Ay; it’s only two miles off. To-morrow’s 
onr half-holiday ; so we’ll go, if you like, and 
bring back as many as you can osiry.” 

“O, that will be delightful!” she ex¬ 
claimed, joyfully, “But 1 must go and ask 
grandma,” she .sdded,more quietly, ‘‘ because 
she might not be pleased, you know, if I 
went viTthoiit her periniasion.” 

She skipped off at once to ask, and quickly, 
returned, with a smile that plainly indicated 
her apjAleation had been successful. 

By tliis time it was nearly dark, and my 








flowers A fewsai* 

mites norwards lier mamdniother called her, 
in te^lppw ; so she^ade lae good-night in 
a sweet aifectionata way, as if we baa been 
acquainted for yeus ; and called back to me, 
as she opened the door, not to forget our 
ramble-on the morrow. 

My Clreek verfis, that night, were more 
impracticable than ever, and would not be 
ninstcred on any aoconnt. ITar sweeter to me 
than Attic or Doric dialect was Salome’s 
soft southem accent, which kept ringing in 
‘my memory like an echo of JaiasM music. 
It was so different from oar broad noi-th 
country tongue. Tlion her words were so 
well (diosen; atul her sentences so fluent and 
elegan^- tamed; and she was so self- 
posaMjis when speaking, never hesitating 
nor sHimermg in the least, that I felt like 
an awkwai'd booby in comparison, and won¬ 
dered bow I dared address her at all. 
Musing thtt^ I fell asleep ; but was haunted 
through the night by those restless melan- 
cboly eyes, and those long white arms; the 
proiierty, as I dreamt, of a jirocession of 
people, but always preserving a wonderful 
individuality of their own. 

The next day was warm, hazy, and spring¬ 
like, though somewhat moist. Light featheiy 
mists floated, like the grey hair of old age, 
round the scarred summit of Scawfell. Vf e 
sqt off soon aftw dinner. As long as we 
were in the town, Saioine walked in demure 
silence by my sid^ like a well-bred young 
lady incapable of the slightest enthusiasm. 
But when we reached the fields, she seemed 
transformed at once into a diflerent creature. 
Iler eyes sparkled, her whole being became 
animated. She fluttei-cd like a butter^y, 
before, behind, -and on every side of me 4 , 
plucking a flower here, and anotlier thei’c, so 
that her straw hat was soon filled with flowers; 
while tliick mas.se3 of hair, escaping from her 
net, fell confusedly round her nock. Some¬ 
times a cry of delight gave notice that she 
had seen another nest in the hed.ge; some¬ 
times she chased the lazy crows till they rose 
heavily fkiin the ground, flapping their large 
block wings; sometimes a golden beetle, or 
olher strange insect glancing in the grass, 
atti‘<acted lier keen vision, and fascinated 
her into stillness for a moment, while she 
watched its motions with a curiosity not 
unmingled with childlike fear. 

We found even more lilies than I bad 
exjiected. For nearly an acre round Langley 
Farm,near the lake, the ground was idiick with 
them. X know not whether that black and 
gloomy pool affected Salome as it always did 
me. It may be that the was simply &tigued; 
but she sat down beside it, and fell a musing 
as she gazed into its, icmfatlioinable dej^s, 
, and let hat full of iUiwerslay nnhe'isiaffby 

her side. Many a time, when a child, have li 
too gazed into its awful blackness, till X 
seemed to see endless piocessions of armed' 
men marching fiur beneath its surface; or a 


Le^g iff camels wend^K^ 

through au Arabian desert; or ^ 
a^oastle, hpnOd iii its waters U ' >*tik»iBi»d 
yews ago* or, worn than afi, a giia*% 
figure, with long floating hair and wide open 
eyes, that stared at me stonily from' 
bottom, while it beckoned i||||lrith its bony 
finger, tiU^e spell becamewstrong that I 
could myimlf away hrom the 

brink, or resist the horrid temptation I fM, 
to leap into Its silent depths. 

She rose up at length, like one awaking 
from a dream; and we wandered off together 
toward the old farm-house at the head of 
the gorge. I was well known there, for I 
had frequently written letters for fhe old 
former, he being no scholar, to his eldest 
son, settled in the valley of the MississippL 
He w-os busy somewhere in the fields, nut 
his wife gave ns a cordial welcome; and 
set before us honey, and home-made bread, 
and new milk in white china cups. We 
feasted sumptuously, seated at the foot of 
the large cheanut that overshadows the 
porch. Nothing could be more delidons. 
And then we must see the garden, and the 
busy hives, and the sleek cows, and be 
initiated into the mystery of making butter. 
All these things I had seen frequently be¬ 
fore ; but to Salome everything was fresh 
and interesting. 'J'he sun was beguming to 
go down before we left the farmhouse, and 
we had still our lilies to gather. And so vm 
returaed home in the cool dewy evening, 
laden with mir flowery spoil. 

The happy days sped swiftly on. Saknira 
and I became to each other like brother 
sister. She had come like a sunbeam, aa<^itw 
such, she must soon pass away; leavh^ 
nothing but memoiy behind. That intones 
craving for something to love, common, 1 
think, to all children, was now satisfied for a 
time, and I was all the hap{rier for beisA 
so. She hail read none but serious TOhka .^1 
opened fur her the golden gates of Fiih:y>- 
l.ind, and introduced her into the wondrona 
woiid of fiction—not indeed tiiat it Vtos 
fiction to her, dear child, but a bright 
and glorious reiility; though I myself Was 
growing rather too old foi' such things. 
V.'hon tired of rending, wo easily peoplea a 
world of our own, in which we ^tperieneed 
the most a.stonisliing adventures together, 
escaped all sorts of dangers in the most von- 
derfid manner, and were subject to the most, 
surprising changes of fortune. 

We saw with dunuty the end of the fort¬ 
night approaching. Mrs. Ohinfeather, Sa¬ 
lome’s aunt, was to call for her on her way 
kick from Scotland; whither she had gone 
for the benefit of her health. 1 was on the 
watch for Mrs. Chinfoathet' when she came. 
I was curious to see wXaiit kind of a person 
she was. My wish was gratified ; I saw her. 

She was a VoU-fed lady, of an uncertain 
age, handsomely dressed in green satin. I 
had an opportunity of studying her bettor 
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on following when I lud tlw 
boadar of being wmittod into her t>reB^oe. 
She ««i «qn<nu m ^enon, uid «verfowing 
in miianer. 8 b{» irore her black hftr in long, 
thiek, ekw^ nnglets; and had a rich, rosy 
colour w hw nh|wks that I greatly admired. 
She was ma«|^Hdictecl to eai-xiam and my 
capa^ which hnlil were alwa3rB deured with a 
profueion of brilliant ribbon^Wiat flattered 
round her as sfie moved, and gave her quite 
a rakish aq)pearanoe, if I may apply such a 
tenn to so respectable a lady. She had a 
grand sweeping way with her in cooversa- 
mon, as if she were showering sovereigns 
around, and patronised everyone who had 
anything whatever to do with lier. 

“Wh3^ Salome, child, how brown you are 
grown ? ” were her first words to her niece, 
after coldly kissing her. "And freckled, too ! 

■ "WTiy, you look a perfect fright. And my 
I last words to you were to beg of you to keep 
I out of the sun; and only to take a walk, 

I not too &r at a time, in the cool of the 
mornings and evenmgs. You see the efiects 
of being disobedient I’m sure anybody 
would take you for a milk^naid! ” 

She honoured my grandmother with a call, 
and had the kindness to invite her to take 
tea with her. She even condescended to 
notice me, and 1 was much impressed 
thereby. 

^‘How comfortable it is to think,” said 
hfrs. Ohinfeather, at the conclusion of lier 
visit, as she rose to go, “ that respected old 
age fimk such an asylum as tliis! I almost 
wish I were an old woman m3r8elf, that I 
nught apply for one of these cottages; they 
am so pleasantly situated, and look so pic¬ 
turesque. But, good morning, Mrs. Wi*aDg- 
ford. Come early, if you please; and you 
can also bring your boy with you, I hear 
that he is rather clever at his books; and I 
like to encourage anything of that kind.” 

Mrs. Ohinfeather received us with much 
affability. Mrs. Graham and Mr. Caruforth 
were aueady there. After tea was over, 
whist was introduced: sixpenny points. Mrs. 
Ohinfeather never lost a game all the even¬ 
ing; and of course, Mr. Camforth, being her 
putner, wm also. Seated in my quiet 
comer, unnoticed but observant, I could not 
fail to see how Mrs. Ohinfeather monopolised 
Mr. Camforth, and tried her best to fasci¬ 
nate him; while he, unused to female society, 
knew not what to make of all her dehcate 
attentions, patrouisingly bestowed indeed; 

s^ very flattering, as coming from so 
(banning a lady. The very simpUcify of 
his character, however, defeated Mrs. Chin- 
fiather’s tactics, and preserved him from a 
danger that would have been fatal to many 
othera j 

Mrs. Cbinfeatfaer mts kind enough to give < 
jfio a serious book to read, which, I am 
M^ld, X didn’t suffidontly ben^t by. I sat 
a low stool on one side of the fire, and 
^Home on the other. She, dear girl, had got 


about )ialf-a> 8 eore' cf iask|i’ tb’ leanttfliad her 
aunt took care'die did'nbt ‘Waste time; 
hearing her reptai theifi ih the intelV^ oi 
the gamea or ledtttring her Oil the evihi of 
idleness. 1 have never liked lindley Murray 
since that evening; he was to hard On poor 
Salome, and rung such changes of mood and 
tense in her brain, that he qnite befwildered 
her. She was no longer the Salome of the 
previous fortnight—joyous, affectionate, and 
i blithe as a young bim; but Salome as I first 
saw her—dull, languid, and apparently 
insensible to everything but the dmdgery 
on which she was engaged. All life, aU 
animation, was gone; even the healthfbl 
colour that had begun to mantle in her 
cheeks bad suddenly vanished, at 

intervals a timid and sorrowfttl re¬ 

vealed what was passing within. iHPOliin- 
feather seemed gifted with ubiquitous eyes ; 
for, whenever ’ I liappeued to forget for 
a few momenta the book in my hands, and 
I gazed over it at Salome in mute surprise, 
I was sure to be quickly recalled to my duty 
by that lady’s short, dry cough, and by the 
cold, penetrating glance of her slaty eyes, 
which were I codd ieel, rather than see— 
bent fixedly on me. 

The hours wore slowly away, and the time 
for depaj'ture at length arrivea. Mrs. Ciiin- 
ieathcr’a fiu-ewell was patronising and affec¬ 
tionate ill the extreme. She showered sove¬ 
reigns around her beneficently, as usual. 
Salome arose, and was coming forward to 
shake hands. ** I cannot allow you to stir,” 
said her aunt, imperatively, “till you have 
completed your exercises on the Potential 
Mood. Say ‘ Good night, all,’ and go on wit 
your task.” 

I, ^ Good night, all,” said Salome, with a 
quivering voice. Her grandmother, however, 
kissed her, and bade her farewell with much 
affection. 

“Ah, Mr. Camforth,” said Mrs, Chin- 
feather, turning to the master, and pressing 
his slender fingeni in her warm, moist palms, 
“ you only want a wite to make you nappy. 
Your habits are chamii^ly domestic, 1 am 
sure. Well, -well; if I wore only a httle 
younger! But I’ll say no more. Good 
night ’ Good 'night! You are a naughty 
man, I believe.” 

Standing half-concealed in the shadow of 
the gateway, at six o’clock the following 
morning, I saw the mail-coach whirl past m 
all its splendour. Salome’s quick eye dU- 
cemed me wbera I stood; anfl she kimd her 
hand and gave me a pairing smile; and that 
was the last I saw of her for many a longyeor. 


truD at first. My rambles in the wuutry, 
became altogether distasteful, noir that 
I had no longer Salome for a (ximpanion. 
Only from books could I still derive some 
degree of pleasure; and, being debarred from 


















ati)K;cliuiff9 fif #oeiw, >a the 

duU. rpiflmo p^, ,)pny>.iU'&,I oecame more at* 
taehei^ippieia^m by-di^ ; . aad day by day 
1 grew pteipature!^ older, tHscame a mim, 

in mind Id) long before my itme. 

I drew al^ikeaeae of Salome in crayons, 
thonghit was not till after several failures 
that {.'.eacceeded in catching the strange 
beauty of her. smile. This ponrait I hung m 
my bedroom, &oing the east; so that the 
earliest «tys of the ming sun might fall upon 
it; and, illumined thus gloriously, I have 
gated on it in silence many an hour. 

It _ •_ 


THE BUETHEN LIGHTENED. 

doD layi fail bartlien on each back: 

But who 

What» trithin the pack 
Hay know ? 

Low bow'd hie head, even lower than wai need, 

For all'hii Atlas weight; 

Bow’d with men's scorn, and with hit own sad liccd 
Of what might he the freight 

'Neath which so painfully his being creep'd : 

" Was it a heritage, 

Gr^rth of his fathers’ sins on him upheap'J ? 

OgtM own sinful wage ? ” 

of lawgiver and sage and priest, 
the esteem’d and wise ; j 

And gnt no answer. Nay! not even the least ' 

From wordiipp’d Beauty's eyes. 

Not that they spake not. Some said. It was nought. 
There was no hump at all; 

Aud some that—.It was nothing which be sought— 
The why such did befall; 

Some laugh'd; and some long visages did pull; 

Some knew not what he meant; 

But the Botovdd was so pitiful • 

He cursed her as he went. ** j 

Some bade him quit vain inquest, and delight i 

Each sense with pleasant things; 

And some swore ’twas the sign that Heaven would 
blight . 

His highest imagings; 

fi 

And some. An operation would remove 
The niero excrescent flesh; 

While others, Pruning it would only prove 
How first'twonld grow a&esh; 

And some, who dtod law and gospel, laid 
New heaviness on his neck; 

Let him that hath, have ever more, they said. 

And let the wreck'd hear wreck ! 

Yet after every check, repulse, and icoiT, 

Ho'ask’d sgain, again. 

What is this burthenF Can none take it off? 

Is there no end of pun ? 

Flung back on his own soul, what he iuquirod 
Was h^ly, sadly taught; 

With desperate travail he ex length acquired 
Someth^ of What hd sought; 

I He fraud! there was a meaning: that was much: . 

He trusted God was Goqd, 

These thoughts mads ^tience earnest; out of such 
He earn'd some ipirit»foad. 


jfind gt^r foTtdl tho 'evil fanmp masin’d,''' 

Lito Sundbad's Man o’ the Sea: .V • 

Oldy’Slie had no hope to he uaefa^'d;. • 

. How from Hms^ get free? 

♦ . , V • ' 

At last came 'nme,who from the chrysalU ' ' ' 

Brings forth the minbow'd fly; 

Of Time ho sak'd. What was this weight of hU?' 

And l^me gave full reply. ^ 

Time modt’d as Death, yet smiling, did unpack 
The worn man’s crushing load: 

Two wings sprang forth; high o'er tho clondy wrack 
TheoAngcl, whom men rdt’d That Poor_Hunch- 
bock, 

Through farthest heavens rode. 

11 

t « 

So, looking westward yestereve, I knew ' i 

A figure of warm cloud: 

A very humpback till his load he threw. 

As Lazarus left his shroud. 


A JOUENEY DUE NOETH. 

I AM ABOARD THK FRUSSIAK EAGLE. 

Tub feeling may be one of pure cockn^iam, 
as pnerile as when one sees a ship on the sea 
for the first time, but I cannot help it; i have 
a pleasure, almost infantine, when I remind | 
myself that I am no longer performing a trite 
steam-boat voyage on the Thames, the Seine, 
the Ehine, the Scheldt, or the Straitaof Dover, 
bat that 1 am in verity journeying on the j 
bosom of the Baltic; that we have left the 
coast of Denmark far behind ; that that low i 
long strip of land yonder cingling the horizon 
is the Swedish island of Gothland, and thal^ 
by to-morrow at daybreak, wo may expect to 
enter the Gulf of Finland. 

Dear reader, if yon are, as I hope, a lover of 
the story-books, would not your heart sing, i 
and your soul be gladdened—would not you { 
clap your hands for joy—ay, at fifty years of i 
age, and in High Change, if you were to be 
told some fine morning that the story-books 
had come True, every one of them 1 That a 
livery-stable keeper’s horse in Barbican had 
that morning put out the eye of a calender, 
son of a king, with a whisk of hiatul; tbat 
Mr. Mitchell, of the Zoological Society; had just 
received a fine roc per Peninsular and Orien¬ 
tal Company’s steamer; that there were 
excursions every day from the Waterloo i 
station to the Valley of Dikmondi; that Mr. ] 
Farrance, of Spring Garden (supj^ing tiiat ! 
eminent p^trycooking finn to have an indi- | 
vidual entity), had been sentenced to.death 
for making erram tarts without peppw, but | 
had been I'espited on the discovery tii^ he 
was the long-lost prince Mouredden Hasaan ; 
that several giants had been slain in Wales'^ 
by Lieutenant-generalJack; that the Forty 
Tliieves were to be tried at the next session 
of the C«ata‘al Criminal Court; that a genii 
had issued from the smoke of a saucepan at 
Mr. Siifipsou^s fish ordinary, in Billingsgate ; 
that the prince of Wales had awakened a 
beautiful princess, who had been asleep, with , 
all her household, in an enchanted palace 











some 'voodv ^areata in the Home Parlk, 
Windflor; and that a dwarfish eentleman, 
hgr the naam of SompelMtjltskia, had lately 
hod BB M^onee of her most gracions Majesty, 
aad hofliyi&eiiuunded the last c!F the royal 
bal»e$ aa i reward for his services in cutting 
fte KobdK&oor diamond i Who would not 
ibtai^ a (Suildhall banquet for the ideasure 
of a ee&ulnetlBarinecide feast 1 who would 
not twee an express tiain to Wantley, if he 
could be certain that the real original dragon, 
who swallowed up the churches, ai^jd the 
cows, and the people, was to bo seen alive 
there ? Wlien 1 Was a little lad, the mips 
were my story-booka The big maible-psjier 
covered atl.is, only to be thumbed on high 
days and holidays, had greater chai-ms for me 
than even f’ox’s Martvrs or the Seven 
Champions. With this atlas and a paunchy 
s’olnme with a piecrust cover (was it Brookes’ 
j or hlaunder’s gazetteer ?) what romances 1 
wove, what poems I imagined, what castles 
in the air I built! ’What liouscbold words 
I I made of foreign cities ; what subtle knoiv- 
I ledge I had of the three Arabia",—Arabia 
Petr.li, Arabia Deseita, and Arabia Felix' 
How 1 longed for the time when 1 should 
be big enough to go to tjpain (shall 1 ever 
be big enough to make that journey, I 
wonder i) —what doughtv projects 1 formed 
against the dav when 1 should be enabled to 
travel on an elephant in Bengal, and a rein¬ 
deer ID Lapland, and a mule lu the Pyie- 
nees, and an ostrich in Kabylix, and a cio- 
I codile in Nubia, like Mr. Watertou. But 
I my special storybook was that s'ast patch 
I on the map of JEiirope mark»d lliiSbUi In 
Europe, quotha did not llussia stretch fin, 
far into Asia, and farther still into America > 
I never was 8.atiated with tins part of the 
atlas. There was perpetual winter m Russia, 
of coniste. The only means of travelling was 
on a sledge across the snowy steppes. 
Packs of wolves in variably followed iii jmr- 
Buit, howling fearfully fi ir prey. The ti’aveller 
was always provided with a stock of live 
bailies, whom he loved dearer th.in life itsclfi 
but whom he threw out, neverthelras, to the' 
wolves one by one, at half-mile distance or 
so. Then he threw out his lovely and at¬ 
tached wifs^at her own earnest request, I 
need not say), and then the wolves, intent 
on a third course, leaped into tlie sledge, and 
made an end of him. It used to puzzle me 
considerably as to how the horses escaped 
being eaten in the commencement, for the 
•ledge always kept going at a tremendous 
rate; and 1 was always m a state of ludi- 
(wons unoertmnty as to the st'‘pppB—^what 
^they were made oi^—’K’ood, or stone, or turf; 
“whether children ever sat on them with 
bsdnes ia their arms (but the wolves would 

f have allowed that, suroly!) ; and how 
steppes went to a flight. There was 
ition enongfa to me, goodness knows, in 
8 t of the atlas; in boot-ahap*ed Italy, in 
i, huge and yellow as a pumpkin, and 


like that esculent, littliS excavated; in the 
Bed Sea (why did they alanaya ooloi^ it pea- 
greon in the map !}; but uie vna^ fiua^a 
with ita appbrtenanoes, waa iny grtet atore- 
house of roinahoe. The Baltic waa a con¬ 
tinual wonder to me. How could ships over 
get into it when there were the Great and 
little Belts, and the Kraken, and the Mael¬ 
strom, and th% icebergs, and the polar boars 
to stop the way. Bussia (on the map) was 
one vast and delightful re^ou of mysteries, 
and adventures, and perilons expeditions; a 
glorious wonder-land of czars who lived in 
wooden hou^s disguised as shipwrights; of 
Cus'=>aeks continually careering on long-maned 
ponies, and with lances like Maypoles; of 
grisly bears, sweet-smelling leather, ducks 
wolves, palaces of ice, forests, steppes, frozen 
bikes, caftans, long beards, Kremlins, and 
Ii.aii the Tcrribles. Never mind the knout; 
never mind the perpetual winter; never 
mind the jiassage of the Bcrcsina,—put 
I Bussia down m my juvenile itinerary as a 
pl.ice to be visited, coftte qui cofito, as soon 
I as I was twenty-one. I ramember, when I 
I was .about lialf that age, tnavellmg on the top 
j of an omnibus from klile End to the Bank 
I with a plnlosuphic individual in a rod|||(ud 
cloak lie told me he bad lived ten ;||^&in 
Bu-.s a (Itooshia, ho pronounced it), 
me to undiraland confidenti.ally thSWne 
e^ar ‘ruled his subjects with a rod of Iron. 
1 grieved uhen he departed, though his 
couvermtion was but coniinon-plac^ 1 fol¬ 
lowed Lira lialf-w,sy up Cornhill, gazing at 
the red plaid skirls of his cloak fiapping in 
the bre ze, and leveling him as one who had 
had x'.ast and uondtifiil expencuces—ns a 
tsindhid the Sailor, multiplied by Marco 
I’olj. O, for my twenty-first birthday, and 
'Ay aunt’s legacy, and hoy for Jlussia ! 

The birthday"and the legacy came and de- 
partcil—never to return again. 1 recoiled 
sentence of imprisonment within three huii- 
died miles of Loudon, accompanieil by haid 
kibbur for the term of my natural life; and 
though I was fiir from forgetting Bussia— 
tliough apoorSilvioPellicootapaper staincr— 
I still clieihhed, in a secret comer of my heart, 
a wild plan of escaping from the Speilberg 
some day, and travelling to my lieai't’s con 
tent. Rtrsia faded by degrees into the com¬ 
plexion of a story-book, to be bSieved in, 
furtively, but against reason and agabist 
hope. And this dreamy, legendary,"st.ito 
of feeling was not a litUe encour^ed by 
the extraordinary paucity of fact, and the 
astonishing abundance of fiction to be found 
in all books 1 could obtain about Bussia. Every 
traveller seemed to form a conoeptkm of the 
country and people more monstrous and un- 
veracious than his predecessor; and 1 really 
think that, bat for the war, and the Prisoners 
at Lewes and the TlmcB CorrespoadStit, I 
should have ended by acceding to tho per¬ 
suasion that Russia was none otlier toon 
the Empire of Cockaigne, and tho Emperor 
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Nidtolw tbe legitUiMito saeoecsw of Frester moat baa built a veasal largt* emotigb tor bim 
John. to boyrt bis flsg is. About a quartsr of an 

Ba4^ now, lo 1 the story-boob has come hour befocre nrsjftarted, 1 bad obasirod the 
true! ^is is 1*081 Bussian writing on my red &ce and tbe’bigh shirt-oollar, pcnpisg in 
Tiassport j there are two live Bnudans playing and out—with Jacl t-in-the-boa eeliqity-HM a 
oeart£ on the poop, and 1 am sleaiuing little stale-room on the deck. X bad pre- 
inerrily tbrongb the real Baltic. We may see vionsly been dull enough to take the first 
the b&age tl^ evening, the chief mate says, mate, who atood at the gangway, for the 
liopefaUy. We may be among the Ice lo- commander of the Preussischsr Adler, and to 
inoirow, says weatt»er-wom Captain Smith admire the taetefol variety of his unifonn, 
(not Oaptain Steffens, he is too prudent to eomposed as it was, of a monkey-jacket with 
aiinde to such matters, but another captain gilt buttons, a sky-bine cap witii a gold band, 
—o honorary navigator) ommously. Ico, lawn-%oloured trowsein, and a Tartan velvet 
3IiraM, end wje Gulf of Finlaisd ! 'Are not waistcoat of a most distrMting hvelincss of 
these oetter than a cold day in the Strand, or' pattern and colour. But it was only at the 
a Bt«>MU-boat collision in the Pool ? I last moment tliat I was undeceived, and was 

We are only thirty passengers for Cron-1 made to confess liow obtuse 1 had been ; &r, 
sladt, and the Pren‘>sisoher Adler has ample I then, tlie state-room door flying wide open, 
ai'CommodatioD for above a hundred. It may 1 Captain Steffens was manifest with the thirty 
not be out of jilace, iiowever, to remark, tliat' pfi'>*‘*u*i<‘r‘*’ ])a<«sports in one hand, and a 
there is au infinitflj stionger dc'.ire U) get tremendous tdescopo in the other, and 
out of this fiivonrod enipiit* than to pet into arm.'ed besides lu all tlie glory of a ligbt- 
it There have bean, even, 1 am toM, some bine frock, a white waistcoat, an astonishing 
Thipsians bom and bred uniler the beneheent pair of ejianlettes of gold bullion (“swabs,” I 
j ulo of rae autocrat, who, hai nig once escajied i believe, they are termed in nautical parlance), 
Horn the land of their birtli, have been a bliirt-ti ill extending at right angles from his 
altogether bo wanting in pitiiotie feeling as | manly breast, like a fan, and patent-leather 
never to TOtum to it; bteaflfihtlvdibrcganiiii'g hoots. Bui whj'. Captain Slifffens, why, 
the invitations—nav, eommaiids—ot then did you sii Ter a navy cap with a gold-laeed 
government desjiatchci through their chan- baud to replace the traditional, the niaitiiil, 
cerios in foreign eoiiutries. j the becoming cocked-hat I For, with 

lu Prussia and llenniark, and in mv jiro-1 that telescope, that frill, those epaulettes, 
gress due north, genei’ally, I had obsurv ed,' that lubieund viSage,, and that (mibsiug) 
"hen I hmpeuod lo mention my iiiteutiou ol cocked-bat, C.iptain Steffens would have 
l,oaigto St. Poteislaiig, .*1 peculuir cmlosity .looked the very Fetch and counterfeit pre- 
to know the purport of my journey thither,'siiitment of the immortal admiral who “came 
luite distinct from official mcjiiiiiliveness. j to hear on '' the jmuishmeut of the fiuthless 


J Jy intoiloeutor would Uhually .isk‘""'11011111’ TVilham Taj'Ior by the “maiden fair and 
Monsieur sold ?’* and when 1 replied that 1 free” whom he had deserted, and which 
did not sell anything, Ik would parry^tlieladimral not only “werryiunchapplauded her 
question, and inquire “whether Monsn^’Uoi wliat she had done,” but likewise ap- 
bought ? ” Then, on my lejiudiation of any ^ pointe»l her to the responsihle position of fimt 
mercantile cnlling whatsoever, niy questioiiei 'lieutenant “<'f the gallant Thnnderbomb.” 
would hint lluit mubic-masters and tutors j But though nujiiovided with a cocked-ha^ 
were verv handsomely paid in Russia. 1 1 Gapto'u Steffens turns out lo be a most meri- 
devoted nivself to tlie iiibtrucUon, perlfopsi. torums commander. He takes off his epan- 
No ; 1 did'nottcaeb any tiling ; and, on this, lettes after we have left Swinemunde, and 
iny catechist after apparently satUiviiig him- subsides into shoulder-straps; but the long 
self from my modest nppeai'auee. ttiut I was telescope never leaves him, and he seems to 
neither an ambassailor nor a Kecietary of have au equal partiality for the thirty pass- 
Legatioii, would shrug up his shoulders and ports. He is always conning them over 
give a low whistle, and me a look which beliiud funnels, and in -dim recesses of the 
might, with extreme lacility, lie translated forecastle; and he seems to have a special 
into, “ Que diable alicz-vous laire dans cette jienchont for peru^g mine, and muttering 
galore 4” 1 have never been in New liiigland; my name over to himself, as if there were 
hut, from tho gauntlet of questions X had sonu thing wrong about n^ or ihe flhnons 
to run in Noiihei'n Europe, 1 lielieve myself scrip of paper wnicb has given me so luudh 
quahfiedjWhen nay time comes,to \>ear Coiiuec- trouble, 1 step up to him ^ l*st, and request 
tieut with equanimity, and to confute the ques- to bo permitted to enlighten him on any 
tionings of MaasachuHette without difficulty, doubtful point ho may descry. He assures 
We are tiiirty passengers, as I have said, me that all is right; but ho confesses that 
and we are commanded by Captain Bteffeu's. {lasaports are the baiio of his existence. 
Captain Hteffens is red of face, blue of gills, “ Those people yonder,” he whispers, motion- 
black and shiny of luur, high of shirt-cdlar, ing wiidi his thumb towards where I supposed 
and an officer of the royal Pimssian n.avy. He in the steamer’s coarse is Gronst.adt, “are the 
will be Admiral Steffens, 1 doubt not, in tlie very denoe with passports, Iwber £L«n'’ tswA. 
fulness of time, when the Frussiau govern- he sits on the pile of passports sU dinw<ty 
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tiia«: »Bd, ja^ ImIkw I go to bad. I dia- 
oovar bim paapuie ovar thaia -with toe ebiaf 
iiM|t% by ute iight of tba^ luDiuude'laimp, 
«Bd Z^mU be awom be hai*got mme again, 
Itbklais it a{> to tbe light. 

CoDioaiidtltoBepassportti! It appears tome 
Ibat tbe traTcUer who has his passport most 
in aocordanee with role and ragolation is 
snlueet'to tiie most annoyance. At Stettin 1 
bad to go to the Bussian consul’s bureau to 
INToenie a certificate of ledtimitatiou to my 
passport before they would give me my ticket 
set the steam-packet office. The Mnecovite 
functionary looked at my foreign office docu¬ 
ment with infinite contempt, and infomed 
me that, being an English one, it was by no 
means valid In Itussia. When 1 explained 
to him that it had been visS by his own am¬ 
bassador at Berlin, he disappeared with it, 
still looking very dubious, into an adjoining 
apartment, which, from sundry hangings ana 
mouldings and the flounces of a silk dress 
which 1 espied through the half-opened door, 
I conjecture to have been the boudoir of 
Madame la Consulesse. 1 suppose he showed 
the passport to hia wife, «nd, enlightened, 
doubtless, by her superior judgment, he pre¬ 
sently retmmed radiant, saying that the pass¬ 
port was par&itement en r^le, and tliat it 
ms eharmant. 1 can see him now, holding 
my mui^rt at arm’s length, and examining 
the Busskui visd through im eyeglass with 
au air half critical half approving, as if it 
were some natural curiosity improved by 
cunning workmanship; and murmuring 
eharmant meanwhile. He seemed so fond 
of it that it was quite a difficulty for him to 
give it me back again. He did so at last, 
together with the legitimitation, which was 
an illegible scrawl on a scrap of paper like a 
pawnbroker’s duplicate. 1 think his clerks 
must have knowu that my passport was in 
rule, and charming, for they bestowed quite 
firatenial glances on me as I went out To 
have a passport in regular order seems to be 
the only thing necessary to be thought great 
and wise and good in th^e parts; and, when 
a virtuous niau dies, I wonder they don’t 
engrave on his tombstone that he was a 
tender fiitber, an attached husband, and that 
bis pawixM was pariaitement en rdgle. 

I wish that, instead of being thirty passen¬ 
gers, we were only twenty-nine; or, at all 
events, I devotedly wish that the thirtieth 
were any other than Captain Smith. He is 
a sdl-captain: what right has he to be in 
another man’s vessel 1 Where is his ship 1 
1 ^ has no right even to the name of &ait&^— 
lie ought to & Smit, or &hmidt; for he tells 
me ibat he woe born at Dantzig; that it is 
onhy in the fourth generation ^t he can 
* im English descent. Indeed, he speaks 
glish fluently enough, but with the accent 
a Hot^tot When Giqitain Smith was 
em.ite miist induMtabl^ have been se- 
Isetco^ihat eminent naatu^*pottltry>-fka> j 
cier, M^ber Carey, for chicken-hatching 


paraoses, and a fbU-feattiwed ill-oBsmi 
'as haa gtown np to be. He has had a spite 
sgainst the Preuasisriier Adler ftoQitliesttt^} 
and I hear him grumbling to hitnaeif nr tbe 
Baltic Sear—it does not much matter w^di, 
for he is always communing with one or tibS 
other — Bomewhot in this iaehion ^ Bma 
dousand daler! twenty dousand dalert she 
gostet tinkering np dis time, sad she not 
worth a tarn ; no, not one tdmand so on. 
He has a camp-stool on which he sits over 
the engine hatchway, casting baleful glancea 
at the cylinders, and grumbling about the 
number«of dalers they have ^gostet,’’ and 
that they are “ not worth a tarn.” Z find him 
examining a courier's bag Z have purchased 
at Berlin, and evidently sammu^ up its 
value by the curt but expreetive phrase I 
have ventured to quote. Z diseovw him 
counting; watch in hand, the number Of revo¬ 
lutions mr minute of the engines, and mut¬ 
tering disparaging remarks to the steward. 
He takes a vast quantity of stdiiaxy drams 
from a private bottle; openly deoUtnng that 
the ship’s stores are to be meaeur^ by his 
invariable standard of worthlessness, ^me- 
times, in right of nautical freemasonry, he 
mounts the paddlebox bridge, and hovers 
over Captain Steflens (be is very tall) like an 
Old Man of the Sea, whisperingjmm ctMinsel 
into that commander’s ear, till Captain Stef¬ 
fens seems very much inclined to chargi^ at 
him full butt with his long telescope, or to 
pitch him bodily iuto the Baltic. He haunts 
the deck at unholy hours, carrying a long 
pair of boots lined with aheepskiu, which ho 
incites the cook, with drams from his solitary 
bottle, to grease, and which he suspends, for 
seasoning, to forbidden ropes and stays. The 
subject on which he is eqieciaUy eloment 
V a certain ship—“Schibb” he ealw it—Luien 
with madapolams, and by him, at some remote 
period of time, commanded, and which went 
down off the island of Obsel, or Oosel, or 
Weasel, in the year eighteen hundred and 
foitj'-niue. He brings a tattered chart of 
his own on deck (for the ehlp's charts, he 
confidentially remarks, are not worth his 
favourite monosyllable), and shows me the 
exact spot where the ill-fiited vessel came to 
grief. “ Dere Z lose my schibb, year ’rorty- 
nine,” be saya “ Here: jost vere my dumb 
i&” (His dumb, or thumb, is a huge ex¬ 
crescence like a leech boiled brown, and with 
a sable hat^ or niul-band.) “ Here de Schdn 
Jungfrau went down. Hans Scliwieber was 
my mate, and de supercargo was a tarn tief.” 
This rider to Falconer’s Shipwreck, andean 
interminable narrative about a certain Steve¬ 
dore of tbe port of Bevel, who had tiie pro¬ 
perty of gening drunk on linseed oil, are his 
two great oonversational hobby-horses. Zt is 
very easy to see that he predicts a fatie similu’ 
to tnatof the Schbn Jungfrau for the Z’feus- 
sischer Adler. Prussian sidlors, according to 
him, are good for nothing. He wants to kno# 

' where Cuplain SteffiiUB passed his examina- 
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tioa; and he denies tiie poenMlity of the 
vesjMil steering attsiag the Baltio is 
AiU of magnetic islands, which cause the 
needk to £y roimd to fdl parts of the com- 
at <kuoe. To s«|^v»te his imperfec¬ 
tions, he wears « tall hat, iprossly sinuing 
against all &e rules of nautical etiquette; 
aiul hs sHiokeB the biggest and rankest of 
Sbamburg cigsxs, one of which, like an ill- 
flaTounsdsaipige, smoulders on the bench by 
bis side all dinner-time. He evidently prefers 
the company of the second cabin passengers, 
as a body, to ours; and audibly matters that 
the first^ass accommodation is not woi-th—I 
need not repeat what. Altogether, be is such 
a baleful, malignant, wet-blanket son of a 
gun, that I feel myself fast growing muti¬ 
nous ; and his sinister prophecies go on mul¬ 
tiplying so rapidly, that I christen him J okah, 
am am very much inchned to sign a round- 
robin, or to head a deputation of the passengers 
to Captain Steffens, praying that he may be 
cast into the eea. But where is the hsh that 
would consent to keep such a terrible old 
bore for three days and nights in its belly i 
Afi, when in a summer atternoou’s nap you 
have been drowsily annoyed, some hall-hour 
durant, by a big blue-bottle, and are sud¬ 
denly awakened by tlie shai'p agony ot a 
honiet’s sting full in the call of your 
favourite leg, so, suddenly does the passive 
annoyance of Captain Smith’s evil predic- 
tious cede to tiie active torture ot Miss 
Wapps’s persecution. Miss Wapps, English, 
travelling alone, and aged forty, has taken it 
into her iair head to entertain a violent dis- 
Bko to me, and pursues me with quite a 
ferocity of antipathy. She is a lean and 
bony spinster, with a ourioudy blue-bronzed 
nose and cheek-bones to match, .uid a le- 
raarkable mole on her chin with a solitaiy 
Lair growing from it like One Tree Hilf 
Greenwich. She has a profusion of little 
ringlets that twist and twine like the »'cr- 
pents of the Furies that had taken to drink- 
uig, and had been metamorphosed, as a 
punishment, into corkscrews. To see kcr 
perambulating the decks alter they have 
been newly swabbed, holding up her drapery, 
and displaying a pair of baggy—well, 1 sup¬ 
pose there is no harm in the word—pauta- 
iettoB, and with a great round flap hat 
surmounting all, die looks ludicrously like 
an overgrown schoolgiri. She is one of those 
terrible specimens hf humanity who have 
a preconceived persuasion-^a woman who 
has made up her mind about eveiything— 
arts, sciences, laws, learning, commerce reli¬ 
gion, Shakspesre, and the musical-glasses— 
and uotliiug can diak^ nothing convince 
nothing mollify her. Her coueruaious are 
ordinarily unfavourable. She stayed a few 
hours at the Drei iKronen at Stettin, where 
I bad the advantage of her society, and she 
madejiip her mind at a ver^ earl}[ stage of 
our acquaintance that 1 was an inipustqir, 
because 1 said that 1 was going to St. reters- 


burg. ** Many perswjB,” she remasiwd, with 
intense acerbity, " talk of gorng W UbiFM?*, 
when they never go further than ariurasend. 
I anb goi>V to St. Petersburg to receveer nv 


insinuation, implying not only my havhig 
stated the thing which was not, but 
also the unlikelihood of my possessing any 
property to be devastated or recovered, I 
began to feel sufflciently uncomfortable, and 
endeavoured to bring about a better state of 
feeling, by asking Mas Wapps it I might 
have the pleasure of helping her to some 
wine. She overwhelmed me at oneSpsrith a 
carboy of vitiiolio acid: she never took wine 
—^never! And though she said no morB,ht 
was very easy to gather from Miss Wapps’s 
tone and looks that in her eyes the person 
most likely to rob the Bank of England, go 
over to the Pope of Borne, and assassinate 
the Emperor of the hVench, would be the 
man who did take wine to his dinner. She 
flatly contradicted me, too, as to the amount 
of the fare (which I had just paid) from 
Stettin to Cronstadt. She had made up bet 
mind that it was one hundred and fifty 
francs French money, and all the argumenato 
in the world could not bring her to recognise 
the existence of such things as roubles or 
thalers. But where she was Banisonically 
strong against me was on the question of my 
natiouahty. As 1 happen to be rather swart 
of hue, and a tolerable linguist, she took it 
into her head at once that i was a foreiguei^ 
and addressed me as “Mossoo.” In vain did 
1 try to convinco her that 1 was bom and 
bred in London, within the sound of Bow 
bells. To make the matter worse—^it being 
necessary for mo, during one of the endless 
passport formalities, to au|wer to my name, 
which is not very English in sound-oit 
went conclusively to make out a ease against 
me in the mind of Miss Wapps. She called 
me Mossoo again, but vengefuily in sarcastic 
accents; and complained of the infiuny of 
an honourable English gentlewoman being 
beset by Jesuits and spies. 

On boanl, Miss Wapps does not bate one 
I atom of her animosity. 1 have aot the 
fatuity to believe that 1 am what is uanitily 
termed p^ular with the sek { hut as t am, I 
'lope, inofifensive and a good Batener^l'have 
been .able to retain some desirphiv flnoale ao- 
: qualntances; but there is no eonriliatiag 
Mss Wapps. She is enraged with ma for 
not being sea-sick. She immistakeabl^hree 
me to understfuid that I am a puppy, be*^ 
cause 1 wear the courier’s bag dung by a 
strap over my shoulder; and when 1 meekly 
represent to her that it ia very useful for 
carrying lucifer-matches, a ooml^ chance, 
Bradshaw, cigars, eau-de-Cologne, a teandy- 
flask, ami suon small matters, one gives utter¬ 
ance to a peculiar kind of femimne grant, 
something between that of an asthmatie pig 
and an elderiy Wesleyan at a moving port of 
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the semon, but trhich to me plainly mcMoa 
that ahe hates me, apd that she does aot 
believe a word I She wants to know 
what the world is omning to, when men can 

E ff their filthy tpbMco under the noses of 
Um aOcnstomed to the beat sojiety ? and 
when I {deSd that the deck is the place for 
smoking, and that all the other gentlemen 
passengers ta» doing as I do, she retoits, 
‘'More shame for them !” She alludes to 
the ptretty stewardess by the appellation of 
“hussy,” at which I feel vastly moved to 
strangle her; and she has an abominable air- 
cusbi^wilh a hole in it, which is amajs 
ohokdilf'up hatchways, or tripping np one’s 
legs, or tumbling over cabin-bo^ s’ heads like 
the Chinese-cange. ^s a culmination of in¬ 
jury, she publicly accuses me at dinner of 
detaining the mastard designedly and of 
malice aforethought at niy end of the table. 
I am covered with coufusion, and endeavour 
to excuse myself; but she ovei-powors me 
with her voice, and Captain Steffens looks 
severely at me. I have an inward strngglo 
after dinner, as to whether I shall give her 
a piece of my mind, and so shut her up for 
ever, or make bei* an oiler of mai ri.igc; but 
I take a middle^ course, and subaidc into 
the French language, which she cannot 
speak, and in which, therefore, she cannot 
contnulicc me. After this, she makes com¬ 
mon cause against me with Captain Smith 
(why didn't go down in the Si him Jung¬ 
frau ?) ; and as fiiey walk the deck together 
I don’t think I dm in error lu concluding 
that she is continuing to denounce me as a 
Jesuit and a spy, and that the captain has 
imparted to her his opinion iiiat 1 am “ not 
worth a turn! ” 

We have another lady passenger in the 
chief cabin ; she u a French lady, and (she 
mokes no disguise at all about the mattei) 
an aotresB. She is going to Moscow for the 
coronation, when there are to be grand dra¬ 
matic doings; but she is coming out thus 
early to stay with her mamma, also an 
actress, who has been fifteen years in St. 
Petersburg. “ Imagiuez vous,” she says, 
“ dans CO trou! ” She is very pretty, very 
coquettish, very good-natured, very witty, 
and comically ignorant of the commonest 
thinga Cajjltain Steifens loves her like a 
fiither already, I can see. Even the grim 
Captain Smith regards lier with the alfectlou 
of a Batch uncle. She dresses evei-y morn- 
ing frr'the deck, autl every afeemuou for 
with as much care ns though she 
•ww* stM on her beloved Eoule>mrd de Oand. 
Her hair is always smooth, her ^es always 
her little foot ala ays bleu chiiaasde, 
her ^ess always in appu-pie order, her 
ten^ always lively, cheerful, amiable. She 
ei^ little wings of birds in a delightfully 
4ht-like muiaer, and chirps, after a glass of 
V champaMA, is a manner ravishing to behold. 

' She is idl lithe movement, and silver laughter, 
and roguish myinga En^: sh»ia a Pai-isi- 


enpe 1 What need I say ipore ? SIic has a 
dozen of the geuiUemen passengers at her feet 
da soon as she boards the Preusuisi^er 
Adler, but she bestows her,arm &ar the 
Voyage on Monsieur Alexandra a fat SVench- 
man with a beard and a wide-awqke hat; 
who is, X suspect, a traveller for some cham¬ 
pagne house at fiheiuts. fie fiiltows her 
alioul like a corpulent poodle; he takes care 
of her baskets,nliawls, and furs; he toils np 
ladders with camp-stools for her; he holmi 
an umbrella over her to shield her from the 
Huu ; he cuts the leaves of books for her; he 
produces for her benefit private stores <>f 
chocolate and j}on-bons; he sits next to her 
at dinner, and carves tit-bits for her; ho 
liays for the champagne; he walks the dock 
with her by moonlight, shielding her from 
the midnight air with ample passes, and 
rolling his little eyes in his &t face. She 
18 all smiles and amuibility to Mm (as, in¬ 
deed, to every one else) ; she allowg him to 
sit at her feet; she gives him to snuff from 
her vinogaretto ; she pats iiis broad back and 
calls him “ hlon bou grossite is as fiuiuhar 
with him as if she had known him a 
qinu-ter of a century; she orders him about 
like a dog or a black mau; but is never 
cross, never pettish. She will probably 
give him the tips of her little fingers to kks 
when she leaves him at CruusUilt; and, vfhen 
some day [lerhaps she meets him by chance 
on tho Nuiskul, she won’t know him Irom 
Adam. 

’Twas ever thus frmu childhood’s hour—1 
mean, this is always my fate, Komebudy 
else gi-ls the pleasant travelling compatiinns ; 
I got the Miss Wappses. 1 never fail iii lo\o 
with a pretty girl, but I find she li.is a 
sweetheart already, or has been engaged 
for ten years to her cousin Chaiies in luiUa, 
is coming home by the next ship to 
marry her. Am 1 not as good as a wine- 
mercliaiit's bagman T Never mind ; let me 
console myself with the Eussian. 

The liussian Is a gentleman whoso two 
years’ term of travel has ex][jii-ed, and who, 
not heitig able to obtain an exLciuion of 
his lc.ive of absence, and not very desirous of 
liavmg bis estates sequestered, which would 
he the |)enalty of disobedience, is retnruiiig; 
distressingly against his own inclination, to 
itus&ia, is an individual wlio looks young 
enough to be two or throe and twenty, and 
old enough to be two or three and forty. 
How are you to tell in a gentleman whoso 
hair, without a speck ofis always fault¬ 
lessly bi ashed, uued, permmed, and armtiged; 
whose moustache is lustrous, firm, and bkiuk; 
whose teeth oi-o sound and whitu; whose 
face is perfectly smooth, and clear, and clean 
shaven; who is always perfefOtly easy, grace¬ 
ful, and self-possessed 1 Tho llussiau speaks 
English and French—the first laumiage as 
you and 1, my de,ir Bob, smak it; the second 
us our friuiul. Monsieur Adolphe, from Pari^ 
would speak his native tongue; by which 1 
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taieah that the Baasian ep^s Singlish Uke 
an Englishmao, aad Freuch like a Freuoh- 
'man, wkhoat hesitation, accent, or foreign 
idiom. He is vei’sed in literature of both 
countri^ and talks Sam Weller and 
Jerome Paturot with eq^nol fitoility, I am, 
perhaps, imt so well qualified to judge of bis 
proScieui^ in Italian; but he seems to speak 
that tongue with at least the same degree of 
fluency as he converses in German, of which, 
according to Captain Steffens, fie is a master. 
He laughs when I talk about the special and 
asfonnulhg gift that his countrymen seem to 
possess for the acquisition of languages. 
“Gift, my dear fellow,” he Kiys, “it is 
nothing of the kind. I certaiifly incked up 
Italiau in six mouths, during a residence in 
the country; but I could speak French, 
Eng^ii, and German long before I could | 
spe^ Ilussian. Nous autres gentilhoriimes 
Kiisaes, w'e have English nurses; we have 
French and Swiss governesses; we liave 
German professors at college. As children 
and as adults wo often paas days and weeks 
without hearing a word of Russian ; and the 
language ^ith which we have the slightest 
acquainmiiie is our own.” The Russian and I 
soon grw^to be great (travelling) friends. 
He talks, and seems to be well informed, on 
everybody and everything, and speaks about 
government and dynasties in precisely the 
same tone of easy peraiflage in which he 
discusses the Italiau opera and the ballet. 
Ho tells mo a ^reat deal about the Greek 
chureb ; but it is e,a3y to see that mattei’s 
ecclesiastical don’t ti-ouble “ n'ous auUts gen- 
tilbommes Russes” much. He Las been in 
the army, like the vast majority of bis order, 
and is learned in iiorsea, dogs, and general 
spoi ismauship; a branch of knowledge that 
cL'isbes strangely with Ida grass.aill6iug Pa¬ 
risian .accent. Ho proposes 6carlii in wui 
interval of chat; but finding that 1 am but * 
poor cardplayer, he shows me a few tricks on 
the ciu'Js sufficient to set a moderately am¬ 
bitious wizard up in business on the spot, 
and contentedly relinquishes the pack for the 
pianoforte, on which ho executes such bfil- 
liaut voluntaries, tiuvt 1 can see the hard- 
favoured visage of Miss Wap{>s gazing down 
at qa tlurough the saloon akyligiit in dis¬ 
contented admiration—■ that doeisivo lady 
marvelling doubtless how such an accom¬ 
plished Russian can condescend to waste his 
time and talents on such a trumpery muiial 
‘as I am.. He shows me an album bound 
green velvet, aad with hiscyplier and coronet 
embroidered in rubies thereupon, and fiUed 
with drawings of his own execution. He 
rolls paper cigarettes with the dexterity of a 
Castilian caballero; and he has the most 
varied and exact statistical knowledge on all { 
sorts of topics, political, social agricultural, | 
and literary, of any man 1 ever met with. 
-And this is, believe me, as ordinary and 
everyday-to-be-found specimen of the 
Russian gentleman os the unlettered, tm- 


Rcked, pacjouth, uutravelled 

pifie meets at a ^ulogue boarding-h(»w is 


an eaqi^re. my friend, we RdSj^n, 

has hu Uttle peouliarities; wi^dt bei|i|g ifi 


the slightest degree grave or sentpntioua 
that feme ^south of his is never purvpd into 
a genuine smile; Idiose dark grey eyes of hfe 
never look you in the face; he seems never 
tired of drinking champagne, and never in 
the least flushed thereby; and, fin^y and 
above all, 1 never hear him express an 
opinion that any human thing is right or 
wrong. If he have an opinion on any sub¬ 
ject, iqid he converses on almost all topics, 
it is not on board the Preussischer Adler, or 
to me, that he will impart it. With his hand¬ 
some face and graceful carriage, and varied 
parts, this is the sort of man whom nine 
women out of ten would fell desperately in 
love with at first sight; yet he drops a witty 
anecdote or so about the sex, that makes 
me start and say, Heaven help the woman 
, who ever falls in love with him ! 

It may have struck my reader, that beyond 
alliidiug to the bare fact of being on the 
Baltic, and in a fair way for Croustadl^ £ 
have said little or nothing os yet conrarnutg 
our actual voyage. In the first place, there 
is but little marine to be chronicled; for 
from Saturday at noon, when we started, to 
this present Monday evening we have had 
uninterrupted fair weather and smooth water; 
and are gliding along as on a lake. And, in 
the second place, I generally shy the sea os 
much as I can. 1 hate it. I have a dread 
for it as Mrs. Heraans had. To me it is 
simply a monster, cruel, capricious, remorse- 
lass, rapacious, insatiable, deceitful; sullenly 
unwilling to disgoi’ge its treasures; mockingly 
refusing to give up its dead. But it must, 
and shall, some day: the sea. If anything 
could reconcile me, however, to tliat baseless 
highway, it would be the days and nights wo 
have liad since Saturday. It is never dark, 
and the muon, beautiful as she is, is almost 
an intruder, so lung does the sun lord it over 
the heavens, so short are bis slumbers (it ia 
not far from tlie time and place where he 
rises at midnight*), so gloriously strong and 
fresh does he come up to his work again 
in the morning. And the white ships that 
i glide on the tranquil sea, fer for away towards 
I (ae immensity of tlie horizou, are as augurs of 
peace and hope to me; and the very smoke 
from the boat’s funnel that was black and 
.choky at Stettin, is now, in the undying sifiU 
all gorgeous in purple and orange as it 
forth in clouds that wander puipoe^H 
through the empty sky,-till the sea-biinll 
I meet them, and break them into fragment 
with their slnurp-seeted wings. 

There is a very merry party ferward, hi 
the second cabin. Among them is a humorous 
charaoter feom the south of France, who is 
gping to Russia to superintend a paanu- 

* iLt7cniaa,jaBnreden,e>>Uiatweuty-flistofJuiie.. 
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factory belon^ng to tome Russian seigneur. 
He has been estoblished by common consent 
chief -vrag and joke<m«stor in ordinatyto the 
Prussian £as^ X bear shouts of laughter 
from where he holds his merry court long 
after I am snugin my berth; and tj|ie steward 
retails his latest witticisms to us at dinner, 
hot and hot, between the courses. He lives 
at free quarters, for his jests’ sakes, in the 
way ot wm«^ spirits, and cigars; and I don’t 
think the steward can have the heart to take 
any money of him ior fres or extras at the 
Toysge’s end. " Qu’il est gai!” says the French 
actress, admiringly. As a wag he must, of 
course, have a butt; and he has fixed on a 
little, snuffy, old Frenchwoman, with a red 
cotton pocket-handkerchief tied round her 
head, who, with a large basket, a larger 
umbrella, and no other perceptible luggage, 
started up suddenly at Stettin. She has got 
a passport with Count Orioff’s own signature 
appended to it, and does not seem to mind 
the Russians a bit. Who can she lie ? The 
Czar’s fostermother, perhaps. The funny 
Frenchman (who never saw her before in his 
lite) now calls her “ maman,” now assumes to 
be madly in love with her, to the mhuite 
memmeut of the other passengers; but slie 
repulses his advances with the utmost good 
humour, and evidently considers him to he a 
wag of the first water Many of this good 
fel&w’a jokes are of a slightly practical 
nature, and would, in phlegmatic English 
society, probably lead to Iiis being kicked by 
somebotfy; but to me they are all amply 
redeemed by his imperturbable good humour, 
and his frank, hearty laughter. Resides, he 
won my heart in the very commencement by 
making a fiice behind Miss Wapps’s back so 
supematnrally comic^ so irresistibly ludicrous, 
tiiat Grimaldi, had he known him, would 
have been jaundiced with envy. The gieat 
Captain Steffens lavours this jovial blade, and 
nnoends to him, they say, more than he has 
evest been known to do to mortal second- 
cabin passenger. 

The ill-bo&g Captain Smith came to my 
berth last night, with arattleuiake-like smile, 
to tell me we were off Hango Head; (a fit 
place for such a raven to herald), and to 
refiesh my memory about the ice ; and here, 
aure enoiigb^this Tuesday morning, we are 
in the veiy Thick of floating masses of the 
frozen sea! Green, transparent, and assuming 
every kind of weird and iantasUc shapes, 

f ey hem the Rreussischer Adler round, 
lekiag and groaning, "like noises in a 
ftnnd,” as the Ancient Manner heard 
im. Warm and l^lmy as the May air 
M vestemiMit, it is now piercing cold j 
and I walk toe deck a very moving bale of 
furs, which the courteous Russian has insisted 
on lendii^ me. We are obhged to move with 
extreme cantion and slowness, stopping 
altopther from time to time; but the ice 
gramially lessens, gradually disappears; the 
ahores of the Otuf Iceep gi^ually becoming 


more distinet; ahd, on the Russian side, I 
can see White houses and the posts of the 
telegraph. > 

ALbout noon on Tuesday, the twen^eth of 
May, taming at the gangway to walk irawards 
the steamed head, X $ee a sight that does 
my eyes good, I haVe the advantage of 
being extremely short-sighted, and a view 
does not grow, but starts upon me. And 
now, all fresh and blue, and white, and 
sparkling and dancing in me sunlight I see a 
scene that Mb. Stanfield might paint—^-a 
grove of masts, domes and steeples, and 
factory chimneys; a myriad of trim yachts 
and smaller crafty and, dotting the bright blue 
water like thh Seven Castles of the Devil, 
with tier above tier of embrasures ^stiing 
with cannon, the granite forts of the im¬ 
pregnable Cronstadt. There is a big guard- 
ship behind us, and forts and guns on every 
side, and I feel that 1 am in for it. 

"Lads, sharpen your cutlasses,” was the 
signal of the Admiral who didn't breakfast 
in Cronstadt and dine in St. Petersburg. Let 
me put a fresh mb to my goosequiU, and see 
what I can do, in my humble way^O make 
some little impression on those gna|te walls. 

AN INDIAN COURT CIBCULaR. 

The Court CSroular in general is dreary 
reading; exceptions, however, are possible. 
For instance, the daily doings, dressings, and 
dinings of Pharaoh, Semiramis, Alexander, or 
Charlemagne, would now be full of interest. 
Another state and its sovereign have just 
passed away into the distant realms of 
ancient history; but before it is utterly 
vanished into vapour and shrouded from 
view behind the veil of the past, we will 
make use of one of the Messrs. Itoutledge’s 
publications. The Private Life of an 
Eastern King, to show what a Court Cir¬ 
cular would and must have been, if given by 
the journals of the kingdom Oude,—(which 
pronounce as if it rhymed with “proud.”) 

It is as well to premise that Lucknow 
itself is an eccentric city. It is impossible to 
tell where it begins and whore it ends. 
There are no walls to mark its limits, and as 
you approach, it is always seen commencing 
and leaving off again, and what promises to 
be the city itself is always tumiug out to bo 
an undecided suburb. Then there are palaces, 
where nothing is palatial, and an army which 
can do most things «cept fight; there are 
books of rc^alty, which their owner cannot 
read, and courtaers of royalty whom their 
master cannot control. But foremost amongst 
Oriental show-things is always a tomb. That 
of the un-present king’s grandfather resembles 
a bazaar—that is to say, an English bazaar; 
and so obviously do the numberless objects 
tliua incongruously thrown together in honour 
of the deceased monarch seem intended for 
sale, that the royal umbrella is exposed to 
insult, by the temptation to ask the price of 
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Bome of Tliere are to4iaa &Q8 which but this is digr work 3 ” kis mag^tf ex' 

arc never in mofton, and lErenohclooka which olaiiaed, siretching himself when it came to 
keep miscellaneoas time; European chande- hie tom to read once more. **liet ns have a 
liere placed conveniently upon the floor, and glass of wine, master.” 
wall-snades perchied pleuantly in the middle The glass of wine led to conversation, the 
of the hall ^Mts of Birmingham machinery books wei% poshed away, and the lesson 
which, like Ike donkey in the ballad, de> ended alter having occupied fall ten minutes, 
oidedly 'wouldn’t go,’ and swords of all Surgeon Jonea one of the king’s aidcs-de- 
Tiftt'nna, wMch, like w legitimate drama at camp appointed by the British resident, and 
home, seem as if they wouldn’t ' draw; ’— whom the king delights not to honour, had 
bootjacks of a scientific kind, which are the honour of being introduced, 
admirably adapted for catching the leg of the “Jones,” said his majesty, “will you play 
operator, like a mau-trap ;—a copy of Frank me a game of draughts ? ” 

Stone’s ‘ Last Appeal,’ wi^ ‘lot two hundred “ With great pleasure. I shall be honoured 


Stone’s ‘ Last Appeal,’ with ‘lot two hundred 
and ninety-six,’ on a square ticket in the cor¬ 
ner, and ditto of Frank Stone’s ‘ Heart’s Mis- 


‘ With great pleasure. I shall be honoured 
jilaying with your majesty,” was Jones’s 


ner, and ditto of Frank Stone’s ‘ Heart’s Mis- reply. 

givings,’ with an ancient inscription appended “ For a hundred gold mohura-~a hundred 

to it, informing the public that it might at and sixty pounds sterling,” said the king, 
one time have^en had for the sum of six- “ I cannot afford to play for a huodred 
teen rupeesmore French clocks with mir- gold mohnrs, your majesty ; I am but a poor 
rors : more French clocks with pictures; and man.” 

more French clocks, with wooden shepherds, “ Master,” said the king, tnrning quickly 
more or less influenced by machinery, and round to tlic tutor, “will you play me at 
who look after their sheep in a spasmodic draughts for a hundred gold mohurs 1 ” 
manner, whenever the hour — always the “ Your majesty honours me ; I shall be 
wrong one — condescends to strike. Then delighted.” 

comes, or rather next stands—an effigy—war- The boaid was brought—the men were 
ranted correct—of the Borak on which Ma- placed—^tlie game was commenced. The tutor 
hoinmed was carried to Heaven. ITe is the was .an excellent chess and draughts player ; 
full size of life, but here the resemblance to but this morning, although the kuw played 
anything living or breathing ends ; a liappy badly, tlie tutor played worse. * 1^116 the 
aiTangcmcnt which obviates all theological tutor was playing so wretchedly, iu spite 
discussions os to the propriety of imitating of striving to do his best, the barber engaged 
living things. Indeed, all such effigies iu tliis the king’s opponent in conversation, and his 
orthodox building are of objects which must majesty ably took advantage of the oppor- 


be altogether incomprehensible to gods or tauity to alter the position of some of the 
men. Next comes a patent knife-grinding pieces oil the board. The game was finished, 
machine, and by the side of it a wooden horse. The tutor was beaten, 
marked ‘ Manby and Co., carver and gilder, “ You owe me a hundred gold mohurs,” 
Calcutta.’ A wiu’ming-pau is one of the most said trinniphant majesty. ■ 
conspicuous objects. These various properties “ 1 do, your majesty; I shall bring them 
at c contained in a solemn Temple of tho Bead*; this evening.” 


whiuh is located by the side of 


“ Don’t forget,” was Majesty’s reply, as be 


marked by the footprint of Mabommed. But walked off to the billiard-table, where he won 
the Sepulchral Museum must not detain us again, as he inv.ariably does, although it is no 
Wo long firom producing the promised Court easy matter to manage it adroitly. But tiie 
Circular. * necessary and uselnl friend was ready at 

Yesterday—or to-morrow, for it is all one hand, to touch the balls slily occasionally, 
now—His Majesty Nassir-u-deen Hyder, the always in favour of the king and against his 
asylum and refuge of the universe, was adversaiy,—now to keep one bail from the 
attended os usual, about twelve o’clock, by pocket, and now to send another erring one 
Sofraz Khan, “ the illustrious chief,” the title into it It is the etiquette not to beat his 
of nobility bestowed by his majesty onthi majesty in anything. 

European baiber who dresses his hair. After The royal and European party then pro> 
the ceremony, the English tutor—who was ceeded to the large walled-in garden, where 
employed W teach his native laeKuage W the animal fights often take place, and which is 
king, for the moderate consideration of some- some three or four acres in extent. No 
thing like fifteen hundred pounds a-year—was native attendant is admitted wiWin its pre¬ 
admitted. cincts whilst the Western atrangers are 

“ Now, master ”—(Ids majesty always colls there with the king. Either some one had 
his tutor “ master “ now, master, we will been describing the game of leap-frog to his 
begin in earnest.” majesty, or else he had seen some pictures of 

The tutor read a passage from tiie Spec- it; but it had taken his fancy mightily, 
tator, and the king read it after him. The The naitives bad been left, as usual, without 


tutowbegan to read again. _ the gardmi, the heavy gates were swjmg to, 

“ Boppery bopp ! ”—(a native exclanmUon and majesU commanded that ti||||[port 
equivalentto,Oh,dcarme !)—“Boppery Dopp. should forthwith begin. The captl^K the 
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'bpcIj'iniKrd iKMde ft bftC^ for (he tutor; the 
libranaa stood .Ihr tb« portrait-pamtar. 
Away w«at tiaft mi mighty persoa* 
ages, like schoolbciiya, hegioniag with rery 
low backs—fpr ftoae of them were very 
expert is the game—but gradually making 
backs higher and higher. Tlie noble quintetl 
found it leather hot work. ’ The king did not 
long stand a quiet spectator of the scene ; be 
determined to try too. His majesty, os his 
dutiful and undutiful subjects are aware, is 
very thin, and not over strong. The libiai’ian 
hiqipened to be nearest to him at tho^time ; 
and he ran towards him, calling out. The 
librarian loyally made a back, and the 
sportive sovereign went over easily enougli; 
being very light, and a good horseman, he 
BUCceedod in the vault without difficulty. 
The king tlieu stood for the librarian, who 
wonld have given a good deal to have been 
excused; but his majesU would have it so, 
and to Lave refused would have given moital 
offence. The librarian ran, and vaulted; 
down went the back, and down went tlie 
vaulter with it. Ills majesty and the 
guardian of the Oudean manuscripts went 
rolling together amongst the flower-beds 
The king gotup, a little anno>e<], exclaiming, 
‘•Boppery bopj), you arc as heavy as an 
elephant! ” The librarian feared Ins I'oyal 
master would be in a [lassiuu; but, mag- 
oanimously, he was not at all. The bai'htr 
adroitly made a back for him foi-tliwitb, and 
over be went blithely. Tlie lightest of tlie 
august party was not f.ir off; luid the king 
made n back for him, and succeeded in 
getting him safely over, without .accident or 
breakage. It was then all right. Away 
they went, vaulting and standing, round and 
round, nntii majesty was tired out, and 
wanted iced claret to cool him. 

To le.ap-fiog succeeded a game of snow- 
bdls, which was induced by the following 
train of reasonlgg: Oiiristmas-time is just 
p.ast. Cliristmas is called iu India the gioat 
' day of the sahelis, and liecame the subject of ^ 
delibciation and debate by the king in, 
conned. (Jbristnias sports led to a dcscriji- 
tion of what winter was ; winter led to snow; 
snow, t snowballing. The privy-councillora 
described to lijs nuijeaty the art and puhtiuie I 
of snow-ballil^, a, well as they coulcf. To a 
royal inquiier who has never seen snow, it is 
not very easy to desui ibe it vividly. To aid 
the elucidation, the king’s gcirdeu abounds 
with a large jellow flower, the African mari¬ 
gold, tlie smaller varieties of which are used 
tb ornament hooves m Oidcntta at Ohrisimaa- 
time. It is not quite so large as a dahlia, 
but somewhat similar in form and appear¬ 
ance. When the snow-balling had been de¬ 
scribed to the king as well as his instructors 
' ftnd advisers could describe it, ho pulled 
three or four of these yellow flowers, aud 
tiirew them at the librarian, who happened 
to yiAkc mdst distant of the party. The 
goo^jH^Irtiors all followed the royal ex¬ 


ample ; and soon every one was pelting right 
and left. The yellow flowers served as 
snowballs, and the whole of the select 
assembly entered into the game with hearty 
good-will. The king bore his share in the 
combat right royally, discharging three mis¬ 
siles fur one tiiat was aim^ at him. He 
laughed, and enjoyed the sport amazingly. 
Before concluding, the combatants wore aU a 
mass of yellow leaves; they stuck in the 
hair aud clothes, and on the king’s London 
hat, iu a most tenacious way. It w.ns a 
delightful result that the king was amused; 
he had found out a new pleasure, which he 
proposes to enjoy os long as those yellow 
flowers continue in bloom. The gardeners 
afierwards set the garden to-rights again. 

While his majesty was reposing after the 
afternoon’s exertions, the nawabu or prime 
nnuister and commander of toe forces, 
Booblum-u-Dowlah, and the general at the 
head of tbe police, Bajali Buktawri Singh by 
name, were admitted to an audience by his 
majesty, respecting a point of etiquette. The 
real ground of their complaint was, that the 
favour aud intimacy which the Euroiieau 
members of the household enjoy, are by 
no means pleasing to tbe higher imthe 
nobility of Oudo—^nay, are altogether dis- 
pleabing. When the illubtrious biirbei v.ts 
liy, tho Indian gi'andees were but secondary 
beiiij:^. 

Tlie barber, who is also park-ranger aud 
head of 1 he menagerie, being admitted to 
prcbeul his raonth^ bill to Ins majesty, en¬ 
tered with a roll of paper in his hand, jit 
fjiicknow, and in India generally, long <locu- 
nieiils, Icg.d and commercial, are usual iy 
wiittcn, not in books, or on snccebsivcsboets, 
but on a long scroll, strip being joined to 
sti'if) lor that purpose, audf the whole rolled 
w,> like a map. 

“ Ila, kliiiii! ” baid the king, observing lum; 
“ the monthly bill, is it 1 ” 

“It lb, your majesty,” was the smiling 
rejily. 

" Come, out with it. Let us see the exU iit 
Unroll it, khan.” 

Tlie king was in a playful liumqur; aud 
the barber was always iu the same mood as 
the kiug. He held the end of the roll in his 
hand, and threw the rest along the floor, 
allttwiiig it to unroll itself ns it, retreated. 
It reached to the other side of the long apart¬ 
ment, a goodly array of items and figures, 
closely w’ritftea too. The king wunted it 
measured. A measure was brought, and the 
bin was found to be four yards and a-balf 
long. The amount was upwards of ninety 
thousand rupees, or ujiwi^s of nine thou¬ 
sand pounds. The king looked at tlie total, 
and said, as he did so, “ Larger than usual, 
khau.” 

“ STes, your majesty; tho plate, the new 
elcphaiite, tho chwdellers, the rhinoceroses, 
the—” 

“ Oh, it’s all right, I know,” aald the king, 









interrupting him. *“'&ke it to the nawab, 
andiall him to pay it.” ' 

“ The khan ia robbing yonrm^eety,” whi*-* 
pered an inflnential oourtiiBr; “hie bills are 
exorbitant.” 

“ If I choose to make the khan a rich man, 
ia that anything to yon--to any of yon ? I 
know liis bills are exorbitant. Let mcm be 
so; it is my pleasure. He shall bo rich,” 
was the king’s indignant answer. • 

Pinner was served at nine o’clock, the 
nsiuii dinner-hour in the palace, in the pri¬ 
vate dining-room. According to the account 
of an Agrarian re^rter, the visitor enters the 
residence of the Brother of the Sun in the 
European manner, by tho door,khe windows 
being placed too high for tlie jiurpose. He 
next finds himself—or rather loses himself— 
in a hall of ludicrously large dimensions, 
which he abandons for a staircase alisurdly 
small. Having carefully fallen up this cou- 
tiivance, he emerges, with a crushed crown, 
whitened elbows, and an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion, into the tliroue-room, whore, lor the' 
first time, he is able to view the government I 
of Oude in its proper light. The ti'utli flashes' 
upon him for the first time. The world of 
Oude is a stage, and its king and ministers 
merely players. Nothing could give one a 
more lively reminder of the coulisses of a 
theatre than this same throne-room. There' 
is the same govgeousness tempered by gloom; 
the same grimy glitter, dazzling dirt, and' 
delicate effects which will not bear inspection. I 
You can scarcely put the small end of your' 
cheeroot (even if the lord-chambcrlniu would' 
allow you) between the jewels with which ' 
the throne is covered ; and yet this same 
tlirouc is not nearly so splondiJ as those 
f.'om which burlesque kings make puns any 
night at the Lyceum ITieatre. The jcw'cls 
havu a Brummagem look, and may she 
strongly suB])ected to be no belter th.an thej* 
should be. The general furniture too of the 
' place—or ratlier the particular faviiitnre, for 
Uie upholstery is exceptional- is all in too 
admirable keeping to be otherwise thjin 
absurd. It seems to have got there by acci¬ 
dent, ami to remain because it was nobody’s 
business to put it out of the way; just as you 
see a couch or an arm-chair behind the scenes 
of a theatre, in company with a mossy bank, 
aud the lUminutive bit of a cottage, beneath 
tlie window of which the lover with weak legs 
serenades the lady with strong aflections. 

The army materially heightened the thea¬ 
trical aspect of the place. The men were all 
Blnge-soUliers, as far as Uicir difference of age, 
height, asms, dress and discipline is concerned. 
They maniiested the same fear of getting into 
anybody’s way which we notice in 5l dioinintic 
corps, the same dismal consciousness that they 
are only supernumeraries, and that, although 
they may be compelled some day to go through 
a few forms of hostility, they were obliged 
to pdl’form their parts respectfully, aud 
not forget their own kumble position# ^As 


far as seadineas and tatteni go^ th^ ware oa a 
par, petbws, with the army of Hing ;&iehard 
the ^ird^ after a long strolling campaign, 
and some five hundred performances in 
bams and booths; but toey exceeded these 
hardy veterans in some respects. 

A little before nine, his nuyesty^made 
his appearance in the ante-room, where Ms 
guests were waiting, leaning on the arm 
of his favourite, the barber, and ushered by 
the foremost of the native officials, the lord- 
chamberlain, with his silver staff of office— 
the instrument with which he sticks at 
notliing in the management of his master’s 
affairs. He has a subordinate (everybody in 
the East has a subordinate), whose chief pecu¬ 
liarity is a complicated incentive to risimlity, 
a remarkable turban, invented by his en¬ 
lightened sovereign for the amusement of the 
Europeans, in whom he so highly delights. 
His majesty was dressed in a plain black hkig- 
lish suil, wiih a dress coat, a block silk neck-tie, 
and patent-leather boots. 'The world knows 
that his majesty was a gentlemanly-looking 
man, remaikablo for a cerhun kingly grace, 
aud for the pleasing expression of his very 
light sepia-Unted countenance. His black 
hair, whiskeis, and moustaches contrasted 
well with the colour of his cheeks, and set off 
a pair of black piercing eyes, small aud keen, 
lie was thin, aud of tlie middle height, much 
taller than his friend the barber, who was 
muscular and healthy-looking, making up in 
breadth what he wants in stature. The 
barber wore outward habiliments exactly 
similar to those of his patron. The first 
remark his majesty made was addressed to 
the tutor : 

“ Well, master, have you brought the gold 
molinrs 1 ” 

“ ] have, your majcoty; they are below in 
my palanquin. Shall I bring them here 1” 

“ Nonsense, master, keep Itiem. Send them 
homo again. Do yon think I want yOm* 
money i Jones thought I wanted his. Did 
you see how I made the pig eat dirt? 
Wallah, but I hate liLm ! ” 

The scene in the dining-room, as the royal 
party took their places at tlie table, was a 
mixture of oecideiilal comfoils and oriental 
display. The king was seated in a gilt arm¬ 
chair, raised a few inches above the level of 
the floor. He occiqiied the middle of one 
side of the table, and his guests sat on either 
hand. The opposite side of the table was 
left unoccupied, partly for the convenience of 
the servants when removing and placing 
dishes on the table, but chiefly that his 
majesty might see without difficulty what¬ 
ever entertainments there were for the even¬ 
ing’s amu-ement. As soon as the company 
had taken their seats, half a dozen female 
attendants, richly dressed and distinguished 
for their beauty, came from behind a gauze 
curtain or screen which occupies one end of 
the room. It is contraiw to Lucknow' eti¬ 
quette to gtofi upon these ladies too curiously. 













Thek office Wiext bho. No 

feathery backmi^ and fi^rmurdsgmtly oyer onere^ed. Tbe barber re-ag^peared, and^the 
tbe king. They took their atation noiaelessly king made tjjie jmie observati^ to Jaiw. 
behind the kfw'ajffilliz'* ’ Me nffide no remark. ' ia sireJtUm ^^t<^ see how 

Noone^ded^efttojptftimt&eiiaatalL It \(Eas AekronltkuihkriMtlKbidFbfr'Btdj^ 
the ordnu^rohtme^fthe dinher^ble. They A gown and other artidea of European 
plied their graceM task aileutly and mono- female attire were sent for from the barber's 
tononsly the whole evening, ffinning, and house, he being a married man; and when 
attwding to the kiug’a hookah by turns, they were brought Nuna was told to retire 
relieving each other m regular sUoeession, and put tbem^on. Ihe numls came, and the 
until hia majeaty was assisted from the table fight proceeded on tbo twle nn^ the turn of 
intwhia harem. The cookery was excellent; the rival cooks should arrive. Nona re-ap- 
soup, fiah^oints, curry and rice, pastiy, and peared in her new costume. A more wretched 
dessert. The wines were olaret, Madeira, transformation it is hardly possible to con- 
and obmnpagne, all of excellent quality, and ceive. The ^lothes hung loosely hbont her. 
rendered more delicions by being iced pre- She felt that she was ridionlous. All grace 
viously. The dessert was composed of the was gone; all beauty was hidden. She took 
rioheBt and most luscious fruits that tropical her place again with a disheartened look. The 
luxuriance can produce. With the dessert, king and the barber laughed heartily at her 
the evening’s amusements began. Some pli^t, whilst hot scalding tears coUned down 
tumblers exhibited their oalisthenic feats— Nana’s cheeks. The attendant females had 
men who appeared to have no bones in their no pity for her; but chuckled at her disgrace, 
bodies, but could tie themselves up in knots, turning up their pretty lips, 
walk any way but that in which N.ature in- The revel proceeded; songs ^’were sung, 
tended, outdo the monkey in monkey-like His majesty became ^aduidly more and 
tricks, and go away well pleased if people more affected with the wine he had taken, 
laughed at them. Thenthe court-jesters had until his consciousness was almost gone, 
a keen encounter of wits, accompanied with He was then assisted by the female attend- 
arrant buffoonery, not unl^e the performances ants and two sturdy eunuchs, and so led off' 
of harlequin and x>antaloon and clown in to the harem. It was astonishing how like j 
English pantomimes. And then, some con- a drunken kingloohed,to an ordinary drnnken | 
jurors exhibited their feats of devilry and mortal. The guests rose from table, and | 
snako-chiurming. The nantch-girls exhibited wandered about the palace. It was all open 
their fine figures m graceful attitudes, ad- to them except the sleeping apartments; i 
vancing and retiring, now with one hand before which, as usual, the native female 
held over the head, now with the other sepoys, with innskets at their shoulders, paced 
Their faces were not so captivating as those noiselessly. All was silent and deserted ; a 
of the female attendants behind his majesty; native serv.ant here and there, with his 
but their forms were perfectly moulded, and clothes wrapped round him—head, feet, and 
they managed their limbs with a graceful all, bandaged up—lay on a mat asleep, not 
dexterily not to be surpassed. Attendant to be awoke by any amonnt of noise, 
musicians played upon a species of lute and ^nd so ends our abstmet of the edifying 
tamborine behind them, advancing and re- manner in which one day was employed by I 
treating with them, and accompanying the King Nassir-u-deen Hyder, at the C'ourt of 
instruments with their voices. The instru- Lucknow. Manyotherdaysmightbeskotclied, 
mental was the leading port of the musical that were similarly and yet diversely occu- 
performance—-the voice accompanied it, pied. Nassir was succeeaed on the throne 
rather than it the voice. The Cashmere by one of his uncles, a cripple, whom he had 
nautch-girl, Nuna, of whom the king had repeatedly ill-treated ana insulted grossly, 
lately bi'en so duatingly fond, was present. The son of that uncle is the king who is now 
after a week’s absence, occasioned % some dethroned, and who quitted Lucknow on the 
native hohd^s. At her re-appearance, she thirteenth ofMarch last (without eliciting one 
looked, and'^ng, and danced, as well as expression of regret from his subjects) to 
ever. commence hia Journey to England. His 

“ ^ppery bopp 1 ” exclaimed his majesty, mother and brother are already in London 
yawning os he gazed at her, "but she to sue for compensation lor the loss of the 
wearies me. Is there no other amusement Augean stable, which the British Hercules 
this, evening ! Let os liave a quail-fight or a has cleansed. 

cock-fight, khan barber.” If Lucknow has lost in splmidour, it has 

The barber rose to order the quails and the certainly gained in parity. For much more 
cocks. The king looked at Nuna witii Ian- that is staling and wonderful than we have 
gold satiety. related respecting it, the carious reader must 

"I wonder how she would look in a Euro-' oonsnlt the strange but truthful pages of 
pean dresi^” he observed, half to himself 1 “ The Private Life of an Intern King.” 

- I ■ ——- — - _______ I - 

Xbe Ariitietjrom Hovsxhmd Wouds is leaarved hy the Authors. 
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HEALTH AND EDtJCATION. 

Tbs Hisses Tbompaon, whose select estab¬ 
lishment for young ladies occupies a turn 
suburban villa, its garden separated by lance¬ 
headed mlings from the turmoil of the 
world, and its windows screened by green 
jalonsies from the glances of eyes masculine, 
—whose system is supported by mrmerons 
testimonials from parents and the clergy (tlie 
last named body ming of course inspiied by 
a divine afflatus on all educational matters), 
and whose study it is to combine the discipline 
of a school with the oomiurts, elegances, and 
affections of a home,—the Misses Thompson 
will exclaim to one another, Health and 
Hiucatiun 1 What unconnected subjects. 

Taken separately, howev^ the woids are 
familiar to these ladiea They believe de¬ 
voutly that education has been, and still is, 
tlie busiuess of their lives •, and they know 
that health is a blessing of which they have 
long despaired. Mibb Thompson, especially, 
is a sad dyspeptic: and it is well for her 
pupils if heightened mbioundity of nose, or 
increased saUowness of akin, gives timely 
^ waniing of unusual gastric irntation. Dear 
Mr. Pestle often assures her tliat the heasijr 
iesponaibilities of her anxious and ardu-* 
ous position are the sole causes of her 
ailments, causes bejoud even his skill to 
remove ; and that she must resign heiself to 
a palliative treatment guided by his poifgpt 
knowlcilge of her constitution—^to au occa- 

• sional blue pill, and to a subsequent course of 
stomachic draughts. Dear Mr. Pestle also 
keeps his eye upon the dear girls, supplying 
steel mixtures to Miss l!\ua:ny, trowing m 
quinine to Miss Louisa, and suggesting cod- 

I liver oil for Miss Jane. Little Annette, the 
East Indian, is well known to he a delicate 
plant; and for her Mr. Pestle recommends 
mutton chop dinners, auda luncheon at eleven, 
consisting of three-fourthsof theyoik of alarge 
egg beaten up with two-tbinui of a small 
wiue-gl issful of sherry, and accompanied by 
three strips of stale br^, toasted upon one 
side. Mt. Peatle does not as;^ that the dear 
girls sleep, work, and play^ in, crowded and 
Ul-ventilated rooms; that kbair exercise is 
^ bad. in kind and insuffioient in amount; or 

* that tfie mental work exaej^d from them, 
althongh seldom condnciva to real intellectual 


growth, is often more thmi a growing brMn can 
perform with safety. He knows perfsotly 
that on all these subjeots his clients will 
follow their own devices ; he knows that stay 
uncalled-for and hyper-conBcientions inter¬ 
ference might transfer the school to the visit¬ 
ing list of some less scrupulous neighbour; 
and he perhaps reflects, being human, that 
too much health m the world will not con¬ 
duce to the prosperity of doctors. If ,hhl 
best patients choose so to act that they re- 
qau*e his services, why should he, who is not 
consulted until after the mischief is done, 
stand obstinately m his own light ? 

Mr. Pestle is a shrewd and capable man; 
and a conviction springing from his earliest 
professional experience has grown and 
strengthened with his grey hairs. He has 
found that patients consider truth to be of ail 
pills the least palatable, and the one that re¬ 
quires ihe thickest gilding. He has there¬ 
fore formed a habit of obtaining obedience 
from the sick, and from those around them, 
by couching Ins precepts in a form that shall 
harmoniso with their pi'ejndices. A little 
tact, a little man.ngement, a ready assent to 
some monstrous proposition, has often saved 
liim a world of trouble, and has enabled him 
to escape the silly questions of a captions 
valetudinarian. But, if we can separate his 
medical from his worldly knowledge, and 
render lum temporarily forgetful of the 
necessity of pleasing Miss Thompson—4f we 
can persuade him to produce for our benefit 
the results of his observations, we shall find 
bim possessing a profound conviotio& that 
that lady’s establishment needs reformation 
in many important particulars. He wiU say 
tW—not to mention sins against knowledge 
Loinmitted for the soke ot cheapness—^Miss 
Thompson and her assistants do not discri¬ 
minate between teaching and education; or, 
if they discriminate, elect the former as f^eir 
idol, and pay adoration to the calf th^ have 
set up. Uninformed, not only of the philo¬ 
sophy, but of the very mechanism of the 
mind, they neither know how to guide its 
growth or to control its operations. The 
ardent leligions emotions of the young are 
regulated and directed by questions upon the 
s^nerations of Abraham, or the longevity <)£ 
the patriarctis; the intellect is set to tbnvs 
upon French •and German verbs; and As 
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tiian formerly; alt}ioQg]|^,>eTen now, not child answered correctly. TVft'A 
seldom met with. Je^more common who mentous inquiry In what countrioC^qglA^a 
expresses any slight mental agitation by are cranberries most abundant t ” Apnqzled 
energetic bomly movement, by scream, start, and anxious look crept over the littli^ce, 
gesture; and the greater frequency of the wistful eyes tnrnra up to those «f'the 
such actions among girls than among boys teacher, but found no due -in their cmlm 
does not need to oe described. It Is well repose ,* and, after a pause, “ Africay^was the 
known to arise from one of the characteristics reply. In another instant the door cFosed 
of ^e female organism; and this, when u}ion the retraating damsel, onCe more di»> 
nnduly developed amounts to the excita- missed in disg^ce ; and our hostess, with a 
bility which renders girls liable to hysteric jest at the poor child's stupidity, returned to 
fits from fright or other sudden emotions; the subject which her entrance had broken 
pfeeparing them for various injurious in- off. We could not help thinking of the way 
Smuces. The way to combat it, a'hd to in which the geographical mistress at that 
keep it within proper and healtliful bounds, school must l^ve discharged her duties; and 
ill by means of exercise: exercise of a kind of the total non-apprehension of all her 
yrhich strengthens the habitual authority of teaching displayed in that one answer. The 
the will over the limbs, which employs body mistress who heard the lesson was not aware, 
and mind together and in unison, and cannot we are sure, that there are two kinds of 
be performed i#|bhoat their co-operation, knowledge of a thing that is taught, the sen- 
Such is afforded by all active games of skill, sation, as distinguished from the meanings 
Boys have fencing, cricket, and a score of the sound, as distinguished from the idea, 
other pursuits, wuh this tendency. School- She did not know that, in the case of many 
girls commonly do nothing but walk languidly children, lessons only produce the first j 
lu a row, along the sanw familiar and tire- unless explained diligently, carefully, un- 
some road ; often reading or learning tasks by ceasiugly, until the crust of mere sense wr- 
the way, as if to shut out the possibility of ceptions is broken through, the almost dor- 
any observation of nature. Sometimes they mant intellect awakened, and mim^ brought 
practise dreary exercises, a caricature of i into communion with mind. Without sucii a 
drilling, invented by a famous school-mis- process (which some children receive at home 
tress, who, upon the decline of an aristo- from earliest infancy!, tasks may be perfectly 
cratic connection,secured an evangelical one; learned and rejjeatea as sounds alone. The 
and became suddenly convinced cf the sinful- Muchir Achmot Meuickley Pasha, com- 
ness of dancing, for which these exercises mander-in-cliief of the Egj'ptian-army, was 
were her substitute. They involve only once, in presence of the writer, wickedly 
attitudinising and imitation; while girls entrapped into a talk upon European politics, 
want games in which their judgments sliall By-and-by, Italy was mentioned; and the 
tench them what they ought to do, and in Pasha, after assenting to much tlxnt was said 
which practice shall teach their hands to about it, took advantage of a pause to io- 
execute what their heads have planned, quire: “ What is Italy 1 ” Not where is it; 
Battl^ore and shuttlecock, jeu de grftee, and but what ? Is it a person or thing, animal 
archery, would fulfil these requiiemeuts;,nr'vegetable, fish or fowl? Many young* 
and are in all respects well adapted for girls, ladies at school, who could I'epeat, with 
But then, Prospect Villa must have a suitable perfect glibneas, a list of the kingdoms of 
playground, and the mistress must under- Europe, are not, we suspect, very much wiser 
stand its uses, and the way ill which it will than the Egyptian geneiwl; and havedearaed 
conduce to the proper training of her pupils, little more Chau a certain order and sucoca- 
Tuming, now, to mental education, is there siou of sounds, wliich might as well be in 
here no room for improvement! We well Sanscrit. If dodged or perplexed, they ai’c aa 
remember an evening visit to a scliooltuis- likely as not to remember the wrong one; 
tress, during which a gentle tap at the door and to say Afiica in place of ——shire (the 
was answer^ by “come in;” and a child blank moilestly expressing oqr own ignorance 
with a book made her appearance. She was of the berry-bearing district). An admirable 
hastily retreating at sight of a stranger; but illustration of this sort of learning is fur- 
was ordered to remain, and was asked, with nished by the Bev. W. H. Brookfield, Her 
terrible emphasis upon the adverb, whether Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, in his la^ 
she now knew her lesson 1 Timidly replying published report to the Committee of'Council 
in the affirmative, she handed a thickish on Education. He copies verbatim the ^fol- 
octavo volume to the mistresA who apolo- lowing answers in the Chm^ Catechism, 
'gised for the interruption, and fflen gave her from the slates of two childi'i^Hf eleven years 
attention to the task. The pupil was a pretty old, and of fair intelligence, wB^ad received 
little girl of ten years old; with bright, intel- instruction at school for five 
ligent, loving, black eyes, and great black The first answer is: 

carls bobbing umn her neck. The book >iy duty toiuU Gud i« to bleed in him to fering 
seemed to be a chaotic assenibiago of ques- ond to loaf withold your aits withold my mine withoid , 
iioDS about nothing particular; and two of my sold and with, my lemtK to whirchp andl to give 
these, upon subjects diveiWO as 'the poles, the tbinUs to pnt my old trast in him to call upon him to 
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t^nrnir'ltis' n^e sn^.liit -irodd^iM t'A isv« liiiii 
triiljr »U ibA d*yi my Hfe* iwd. 


Mf 'doet; agr n*bew to love btm Mthytejf 

«nd to do to al^eiLM I wed tbou tfaolt do and to ine 
to love <^ncr^l tube my fartW and mother to onner 
and tff bay and all that arc pet in a forty 

under her myself to all my gnonesa, teaebrs 

aportial pos'wn^d marstera to ongbten myaHf lordly 
and'every tivaR iiy betters to but mobody by would 
nor deed to ttow'iit jest in all my deelina to beer 
no tnalia nor ftted hi yotir arts to kep my anda from 
pecken and attf'dny turn from evil apeak and lowing 
and slanders ibot to civet nor deaar othermans goods 
but to lern labor trewly to git my ovif leaving and to 
do my dooty in that state if life and to en^ it hia 
please God to call men. 


We cite these answers, because they exhi¬ 
bit a kitad of instruction not infrequent in 
schools fo^all classes of society ; and depend¬ 
ing partly npon the natural tendency of 
the teacher to routine, but much more upon 
ignorance Of the manner in which the facul¬ 
ties of the mind can be got at and called into 
play, and of tlio necessity that exists for 
spedal training in the case of some indivi¬ 
duals. We do not believe in great stupidity 
as a common natural gift. l)otibtless,it some¬ 
times is so; but, as seen among grown-up 
people, it is often artificial. The baS teacher 
complains of the pupil. There is a well- 
known instance of a girl who, at fifteen, was i 
thought so stupid, that her father despair¬ 
ingly abandoned the attempt to educate her. 
This girl was Elizabeth Carter, who lived to 
be, perhaps, the most learned woman that 
England has ever produced. In boys’ schools 
it is \isiial to urge that a system must be 
framed for the majority, and that study of 
individual char.acter is impossible ; but girls’ 
schools are commonly smaller, and the pupils 
are far more easily subjected to direct p*eiH 
sonal influences. Their minds might be se¬ 
parately studied by their teacher with very 
little difficulty ; if she only knew the impor¬ 
tance of the work, and how to set about it; 
if she could withdraw her mind from teadi- 
iug, and could try to realise what is meant 
by education. 

The training of the feelings is a most im¬ 
portant point in the management of girl^ 
especially when mach exposed, as they often 
arc, to the subtle emotional influence of 
music. But most teachers are content to 
repress by discipline the external signs of 
temper and other passions, and then think 
that they have done enough. Hnm.au feel¬ 
ings, however, are highly elastic, and will be 
sure to re-assert tbeir power when such pres¬ 
sure is removed, and when the events of life 
call them into activi^. This is seldom the 
case during the first few years after leaving 
school, often the sunniest period of a girl’s 
existence. But, when this period is past, how 
many Iiomes are embittered by fretfuluess or 
jealousy—how many illnesses aggravate 1^^ 
peevishness or discontent, for want of know- 


ibff hdir to uommenee -the difficult iask^cf 
selfKxintrch As this is satsuredfy one of'the 
first duties Of lim, so its inculcation’ should 
be made the first duty of the schoolmis^ieBS; 
not by* wordy lessons, but by gentle precepf* 
—by apt %nd timely illustration, and by 
constant example. To supply these, some 
knowledge of we mind’s mechanism is' re¬ 
quired ; but, where knowledge is wanting, its 
place can only be supplied by the delicate 
tact of the maternal instinct. 

And if Miss Thompson inquires, as she 
possibly may do, what all this has to do whA 
health; we shall be prepared to answer her. 
There is nothing so conducive to health, as 
equanimity; and, in a life chequered by 
the ordinary amount of cares and trials, 
equanimity can be secured only by habitual 
control (not suppression) of the feelings, and 
by habitual and intelligent application of the 
mind to worthy and dignified pursuits. ■ To 
procure such habits should -be the aim amd 
end of education; any desired kind of learn¬ 
ing will be sure to follow in their train; and 
the power to execute correctly lustz’s wildest 
sonata, or to repeat backwards all the ques¬ 
tions and answers in Miss Hangnail’s book, 
is not to be put in comparison with them. 

We have confined our observations • to 
schools for girls; not because we think those 
for boys are perfect, but because girls suffer 
most from injurious influences such as we 
have eudeavonred to describe. 

SALOME AND I. 

IN SIX CHarXEBS. CHAFTEB THE TBIED. 

The burthened years rolled slowly on, 
bringing change to all. My grandmother 
died when I was fourteen years old, just 
when my time as a scholar in Chalmy’s 
Hospital was over. 

Eirmly clutched in her grasp, after death, 
1 found a small key, attached to a black rib¬ 
bon round her neck. Gently, but firmly, I 
possessed myself of it. I knew, without be¬ 
ing told, that it was the key of the small 
oak-box, which had stood concealed under 
the bed ever since I was a child, but whose 
contents I had never been permitted to mt- 
amine. 1 felt that there, if anywhere, Uiy 
concealed the dark seci-et of my early life, 

4 he solution of that dread mystery whose 
baleful shadow had darkened our household 
ever since 1 could remember at all. 1 opened 
it with a trembling hand. It contained no¬ 
thing but a bundle of yellow, mouldy letters, 
and two or three old newspapers. It was 
growing dark, so 1 lighted a candle, and sat 
down by the side of the corpse to read the 
letters. They were the records iff a love 
that had burnt its little hour, and died long 
ago. My mother’s heart lay revealed before 
me in all its womanly purity and boundless 
wealth of affection. 

The letters were .divided into two seriei^ 
those before murriage, and those after msae- 
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ru^ The hitter ixrtemted aw-most. Th^ 
T^re addressee to father, then a commer¬ 
cial traveller, dai^g journles in the 
ooaatiT, mid abooB^d Hfith such pleasant 
diimpaea ef the hoQie that ought to have 
men .mine, and hceatbed such spirit of 
teodemeae towards him to whom they were 
addressed, .'that tears of yeamitig for my lost 
niother.stood in my eyes as 1 read ; and the 
vimon of my cheerless life rose before mo,i 
and struck chill to my heart. Gradually, as 
1 read, the interest deepened ; and the last 
two or three letters were filled with the ap- 

K thension of some impending misfortune, 
t which was alluded to in terms too vague 
for me to divine what it really was. The 
letters concluded suddenly without giving me 
the wisbed-for information. I turned to the 
newsp^ers, thougli with little hope of en¬ 
lightenment from them. 

A paragrapli in the first that I opened, 
struck my attention at once. * It was headed, 
Tiial and Conviction of William Wraiigford 
for Forgery. I read it through three times 
with an unshaken wietude that surprised 
me when 1 afterwards came to reflect on it; 
and then, after replacing the newspaper and 
letters, I took up my hat and went out—1, 
the felonte son. By what paths I went, or 
bow 1 came there, I know not, but just as 
the day was breaking I found myself on the 
brink of Langley Farm. I stood there quietly 
contemplating it for a long time, till the 
morning-stai' had vanished, and the east was 
all a-flame. A heavenly <juiet seemed to 
brood over those solemn depths. Why not 
end there the pain and the shame that must 
otherwise be my lot through life ? A brief 
struggle and all would be over. There 
seemed no impiety in the thought. My 
soul was weak, and fainted for the Comforter ; 
and would not He, who poured tliat beautiful 
morning over the earth, comfort me, and 
restore me to the arms of my long-lost 
mother ? 

Suddenly, from the distant faimstcad, 
sounded the loud, steady lowing of kine, and 
then, after a short time, I heard the pure, 
quivering voice of some rustic maiden sing¬ 
ing, as she milked, some old-world ballad, 
whose words I could not catch, but whose 
melody comforted my heart, and filled my 
eyes with hsJpjjy tears. And so, after a time, 
I arose and wandered slowly back to the 
home that was to be mine no longer. 

Mrs. Grayson’s death, which took plkce 
the following year, severed the last frail link 
that bound me to Salome. For while the old 
lady lived I heard frequently foam London, 
ana aometimes there was even a message for 
me ; wid once a look of raven hair, which I 
(foearished as my dearest treasure. But after 
Mrs. Grayson’s death, Salome seemed lost to 
mo for ever. As time lapsed on, and my 
mind ripened, I grew to re^rd her as a sweet 
abstraction .rather timn os the ^ving reality 
1 hadifenown her to be. That brief epoch, 


during which our sbadbWB had miiigle^ ap¬ 
peared in the mellow distance of years, as no 
more than a lovely dream of ehi^lii^'; in 
fine, 1 came unconsciously to regard b^’Bwre 
as a creation of my own fani^, than as aoy- 
thiug else, and as such she mingled in all my 
day-dreams, flickering before me in the fire¬ 
light of winter evenings, and miagUng with 
my musings as I lay on the summer-grasS. 

I know not "what would have become, of 
me after my grandmother’s death, bad not 
Mr. Carnforth offered to retain me in the 
school as an assistant. No ofer could have 
been more to my taste ; so I was quickly in¬ 
stalled in my uew situation. I went to live 
with the muster, and had a little attic for 
niy bed-room, lighted from the roof. In this 
room I hnng up my portrait of Salome, and 
constructed a rude book-case to hold my few 
treasured volumes. 

This quiet and serene mode of life lasted 
for several years without interruption. I 
pursued my philological studies with ardour, 
and l)ecame, in the course of time, somewhat 
of an antiquarian also. On Saturday after¬ 
noons, I took long ercursions into the coun¬ 
try, visiting old lurches, deciphering hoary 
tombstones, and ancient brasses; or hunting 
up the legendary history of some old ruin. 
Like a tempered autumn day my life glided 
gently on; fleckered, indeed, by light, or 
shadow, as the recollection of Sal^e, or my 
father, arose in my heart; but unacquainted 
with any gre«it tempest of jiassion, and never 
overcast by sombre clouds of grief. 

My attainments in the way of languages 
began to be noticed and commented on by 
geutiemen visiting the school. I had several 
old manuscrijits to translate for them at dif¬ 
ferent times; and the way in which they 
were done seemed to gratify my patrons. 

1 was nineteen years old. It was one chill 
evening in SepteraW, too dark to read, and 
too early to light the lamp, as I sat miming 
by the ^re, with my cliin on my hand, and 
my elbow on my knee, tliat I heard the rustle 
of k silk dress behind me, as some one gently 
opened the door. I turned instiuctively, but 
without curiosity. At last she was come back 
to see me. There was no need for more light 
to see who it was. 1 knew her in an instant. 
There was the old smile, so faithfully pre¬ 
served in my portrait of her j there was the 
old turn of the bead that I remembered so 
well; there was the old voice, made fuller 
and mellower by years, but still the same. 

“ Salome !" 

“Kalph!” 

Our hands were together in an instant. 
She sat down in the chair I bad vacated, and 
1 placed myself on some ancient tomes at her 
feet, and pressing her fingers to my lips. 

“ And what have you ^-en doing aU these 
long years ? ” she asked. 

“ Expecting you,” T replied. * 

“ You have not forgotten me, then t ” 

“ Never, Salome! ” 
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“ That is, wen,” sha anirwarod. A rfeh 
oolotff strc^Kkd into hear cheeks, and her 
ejes were ^mst. “ In that fortnight among 
tiie Oinmberland hiil%” ehe went on, after a 
pause, “lie embalmed the happiest days of my 
childfaioed. But give me some follei' pai-ticn- 
lars of yomr life since 1 saw you last, and 
tell me all the news about my old friends.” 

It did not take long to relate all 1 had to 
lelL “ Woto I a man,” she said with a smile 
as I concluded, “I know no kind of life, speak¬ 
ing unambitiously, that would suit me better 
than yours. Duties to perform, onerous in¬ 
deed, but not without profit to yourself and 
others, with a broad margiu of leisure to in¬ 
dulge your literary tastes, and cultivate any 
course of study you may choose. 

“There is a great want of stability in my 
mode of life,” she continued. “My aunt is 
continually travelling from place 1 o place in 
search of health or pleasure. No time to 
form friendships or likings of any kiud. More 
than all, 1 feel the loss of that sweet round of 
domestic duties and pleasures which those 
I alone who have no home know the want of. 

I “ How strange it is,” she resumed after a 
time, as she looked slowly round the llbra^, 
in which the lar^e tomes loomed heavily 
through the gathering darkness, “to find my¬ 
self once more in this room, where we played 
together in childhood. There is a great 
longing in my heart to visit all the places 
consecrated to me by those sunny recollec¬ 
tions. Bub it may not be.” 

“ Is your stay hei’e so short ? ” 

“ We proceed on our journey to-morrow,” 

' she replied. ‘‘ When I say we,” she wejit on, 
as if with some reluctance, “I mean my aunt, 
my cousin, Mr. Edward Chinfoather, and 
myself. We are going to Scotland for two 
months, after which we sliall return to London 
for the winter.” •• 

Her face seemed to darken and change as 
she said these words, and the soft light to 
fade from her eyes, in the old way that I re¬ 
membered so well when she was a child. 

“ To-night we go to the circus,” she satd, 
“ for such is the supreme will and pleasure of 
my cousin. But let us talk of something else 
—of yourself and your prospects; for, be¬ 
lieve me, I have your interests at heart, and 
look forward to your advancement in life 
with as much pleasure as though it were that 
of my brother.” 

She stayed about half an hour longer, talk¬ 
ing with me of many things. We said fai*e- 
well with affectionate earnestness, hoping 
shortly to see eacli other again. 

No sooner was I alone than I set resolutely 
to vrork to amdyse the flood of new thoughts 
that rushed through my brain. So many new 
hopes and fears too j for I now felt, for the 
first time, l;hat I love<l; and the rapture of 
that feeling subdued all othei-s. The old 
• child-fiwcy seemed suddenly swept back into 
some far anterior period of my life ; an|| 
though the same face was still mere, it was 
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that of a child no lon^. Duly i^o houip 
before, I had been wondering in my dreasBy 
mood whether 1 should ever meet any one 
whom^ eouM love as 1 felt I were capame «f 
loving, but having no regard far Salboae in 
that light-*holding her merel}' as a sweat 
reccdlection of my youth, as little menre than 
a beantifui myth. And lo ! there was now a 
more glorious reality than all my dreams had. 
ever madowed forth ; and I felt that to love 
any other woman had now become for ever . 
imjiossible. . 

But would she love me in return ? Was I \\ 
worthy of her? Would she not acorn me? > 
And then Uiat cousin of whom she had ■ 
spoken? And a sharp pang of jealousy shot 'i 
through me at the thought. But, through ril ■ 
my musings, the rapture of feeling that I 
love<l shone like summer sunshine into the 
darkest corners of my heart. Suddenly I »- j 
membered that she had said, “We go to the 1 1 
circus to-night.” Unknown to her, could I 
not gaze on her there ? Stupid, not to have 
thought of it before, for the performance bod i 
prol^bly already begun, and every moment 
was precious. Quickened by the thought, I 
was not long in setting off, partially disguised j: 
in a large old-fashioned cloak that belonged |, 
to the master, and an old brood-brimmed felt ji 
hat that 1 generally wore when gardening. I ! 
soon arriveil at the large canvas booth erected 
by one of those nomadic companies of horse- ■ 
riders who generally honoured Howthwaite 
with their presence for a few evenings every . 
summer. 1 paid my money, and entered the .'i 
promouade, which 1 judgetl to be the best .i 
jilace for my purpose. I had not been in a ;i 
circus for many years, and for a few moments ii 
after toy entrance, what with the music, the '' 
plaudits of the crowd, the glare of the gas, 
and the vision of a pink-legged young lady ;j 
riding at a break-neck pace round the ring, I '! 
felt quite bewildered. As socm as made- ' 
moiselle bad finished her daring act, there ij 
w.^8 a movement among the sj^eclators, ami 1 , 

grsulually e(iged my way to n place from 
whence 1 could take in the whole of the bmt i; 
tier at a glance. I soon singled out Salome | 
from the rest. She was seated between Mrs. ' 
Cliinfeather and a young gentleman, whom £ 'j 
took to be the cousin she had mentioned to ! 
me. lie was quite handsome enough to be jj 
j jalous of, tb.'it cousin of hers. lie took no j 
apparent interest in the performance, but 
dawdled with his watch-guard, and seemed to ;! 
be trying, in a languid unconscious way, to ii 
count the number of burners iu the large hoop i; 
pendant from the canvas roof, which fiSed the 
oilice of chandelier. Mrs. Chiufeatber was the !; 
same as of yore; uncbaaiged, save that there [i 
was, perhaps, a deefwr touch of rouge than ; 
rormerly on her cheeks; but on this point I 
am far from positive, as it might be the 
warmth of the place, or twenty other things, 
that gave such a heigiitened flush to her com¬ 
plexion. She was so bountiful with her ap¬ 
plause, and dTispensed it with such a gracious 
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and i^ble bIi^ trera enriching 

emri one toeAr ibr;i£bw riuh of the per> 
fomera made her adin^iedi^ bow, and seemed 
to be rendered totemely happy by her notice. 

■ Bat Bsloine 1 She sat there, but with a 
noask on,»xthe same mask thaV had veiled 
her’ featnres, and stolen the light and hap- 
pinesB from, her eyes when she mentioned | 
her conSin^s name to me. She looked so 
told, stem, and unimpressionable, that I 
could hardly have believed it to be the same 
tountenance that had bent so kindly over me 
' hh I sat at ber feet but two short hours 
before, had I not seen the same change, 

' 'though in a lesser degree, when she was 
with me. This change did not trouble 
' 'me so much then as afterwards, when I had 
leisure to muse over the slightest circum- 
- stance; but let me muse as 1 might, I could 
never understand it. Bor the present, it was 
happiness enough to gaze on her, and to feel 
that she was near. 

When the jierformanee was over, I 
struggled into an obscure corner near the 
door, by which I knew they would have to; 
come. They came at last. 

“ How ungallant youare to-night, Ed ward!” 
said Mrs. Chinfeather, as they passed me. 
“Yon might almost as well have no arms 
for any use that you make of them.” 

“Je suis ennuyd,” he replied, with a slight 
yawn, but offering, as he spoke, one .ana to 
4 is mother, and the other to his cousin. 
Mrs. Chinfeather accepted the proffered aid ; 
but Salome merely made a slight movement 
with her head ; and, drawing her shawl 
closer around her, passeil on without a word. 
A coach from the hotel was in waiting for 
them. They entered it, and W’ere driven away. 

About two months after Salome’s visit, 
Mr. Camforth suddenly died. I w'as elected 
master in his place, though not without 
strong opposition on the part of one member 
of the committee, a grocer of the name of 
Basiugiee. He wanted the situation for a 
nephew whom he was desirous of setting up 
in tile world. My friends, however, carried 
the day ; and, from that time, I became a 
mark for Mr. Basinglee’s“bitter hostility. 

Mr. Carnforth generously left me the whole I 
6 f his books, his household furniture, and 
fffty poundijkin money. The rest of his pro -1 
perty was divided among several poor rela¬ 
tions. His was a noble heart; and in him 
Z lost my best friend. 

Through all the long years that had passed 
since my grandmother’s death, I had never 
once forgotten that I was a felon's son. The 
blasting consciousness was ever with me: 
burnt—^branded indelibly into my heart; and 
' bow that I had reached a position which 
totisiied, for a time at least, my humble'am¬ 
bition, J could forget it less than ever. 

I had carefully read the evidence given 
on the' trial, as reported in the newspapers; 
and I felt a secret consciousness ttiat my 
' father was guilty of the crime with which he 


^as, nlmived, hnd that’ H was bdpefleas ‘ever 
to expadt his rttnM. Still f ' navep fifr 'a 
mngle day forgot him. pi^ 

seated themselvea ffnbiddto bell^ m«,' aiid 
would not be put on ima side. ' I seemed 
ever to see a wasted figiire, one of a cliaiued 
gang, working on a winding highway, be¬ 
neath the fierce noonday sun: Or fte same 
figure tending sheep in ‘ the loinely'wilder¬ 
ness with never a soul to Comfort him. 
Judging from my mother’s letters, he 'tanst 
have been a loveable man ; and, taking 
them as my foundation, I gradually came 
to persuade myself that there must' be that 
in his disposition which I could both lovo 
and honour. I longed for his presence with 
that deep longing which they who have sever 
knowm a parent’s love alone can feeL 

CHAPTER TO® FOURTH. 

The days and weeks passed slowly on, 
and I awaited in quiet impatience the return 
of my darling. 1 went mechanic^y through 
ray daily labours, longing for the evening to 
come, when I should have nothing to do but 
muse and brood over my love, and dwell in 
anticipation on the delight of seeing her 
again. But weeks merged slowly into 
mouths, and still she came not; till gradually 
the conviction dawned on my mind that I 
should not see ber again. I wrestled with'it 
for a long time, and nourished hope in 
despair of itself; but when Christm.ss came 
and went, and brought her not, nor any sign 
or token of her remembrivnce of me, then 
indeed, I felt that all my golden visions were 
baseless as a dream. All through that 
winter the struggle lasted; but springbrought 
peace with healing on its wings. 1 loved her 
so fondly that it seemed very hard at first to 
hi^e to give her up for ever; but slowly the 
'iToubled clouds parted, and the star of duty, 
serene and beautiful, shone once more into 
my heart; and I knew that though the hap¬ 
piness I had fondly dreamt of could never 
be mine, yet that my life need be none the 
l*s useful on that account. There were a 
thousand things to do ; duties to perform; 
labours to achieve ; let me, then, go on with 
a* manful heart, knowing that all things 
would be made straight at lasL 1 have 
mentioned before that I was fond of anti¬ 
quarian studies. How or when the idea 
first y>ossessed me I know not, that it would 
be no imwise thing to write a history of the 
antiquities of Howthwaite and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The project slowly took form 
and consistency, till at length it became the 
fixed thought of my mind. 

The country for miles ronnd our litUe 
town was particulaidy rich in antiquarian 
objeirts. Nowhere were the fiNit^prints of 
the ancient masters of the soil morqabuudant 
and interesting. Mv mode of life for years 
back fitted me peculiarly for the task I pro¬ 
posed to myself. I had abundant materials 
to begin with ready to my baud: and as 
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ina^y more.aail }nig^ reqa^t to .the 8«ek- 
j ingA {n the .fildwant I began 

'my wrk, and tbrough that aqmmer 1 la¬ 
boured hurd at taking pedestrian excnr- 
sioiiB to lone villages among the hills; or 
to some old-vorl4 church or mansion, when¬ 
ever! found it necessary. Working at it thus 
day by day, gr»iually the chaotic mass of 
materials that X possessed, took shape and 
order ;' and the end I ha4.in view grew 
clearer before me. I had begun my work as 
a relief to my mind, weighed down by the 
loss of her I loved ; but before I got halfway 
through it I loved it for itself. Only in it 
could I find relief from the guawiug sorrow 
at my heart. When I sat down to write, 
even the recollection of Salome faded into 
the background for a time ; and I felt only 
that deep quiet pleasure which they alone 
know who see their actuaf intellectual work 
approaching nearer and nearer to the ideal 
standard premeditated in the mind. Neither 
was I without that happiness which the 
encouragement of others, capable of a just 
appreciation of my labours, could confer. 
Several of the most eminent gentlemen of 
the neighbotirhood showed much interest in 
the progress of my work ; and indeed, had it 
not been for their kind assistiince, it would 
probably never have seen the light at all, but 
have remained in the limbo of things un- 
boni. By the following spring it was finished 
and ready for the press. Ail difliculties in 
the way of publishing had been smoothed 
over by my friends; and with a beating 
he.irt - I despatched my manuscript to 
Loudon. 

It came out; and was as successfvil as such 
a work, possessing a local rather tliau any 
general interest, well could be. 

But now that my task was completed, my 
thonglits flowed back into their old chadn^j, 
and 1 again felt that dreary void at my 
heart which I had but charmed away for a 
time. If i could but see Salome once again! 
was the continual burden of my thoughts. I 
was vain enough to thiul; that she might 
now perhaps look with more loving eyes upon 
mo, and even—wild thoughts—condescend to 
become my wife. I loved her so well that I 
felt as if my passion must perforce subdue 
her to the same mood. In all my previqus 
dreams, if the thought of her as my wile ever 
crossed iny mind, it was driven back by the 
terrible recollection which hung ever like a 
leaden weight round my aspirations, that 1 
was a felon’s son. I had, in some measure, 
worked out what I fancifully tlioi^ht was 
my redemption from any tinge of shame that 
might avtaoh to my name ; and, knowing the 
goodness of Salome’s heart, I sometimes 
thought that I might succeed in winning 
her for my own. But where find her 1 

I liad long felt a desire to visit London; 
and, during the midsummer vacation of this 
yeas, t determined to gratify my wish! The 
first visit to London forms a sort of epoch m 


^9 life of every, tbiukiim man :.3nofe espe- 
eialLy if bo have lived from aii ^ly«, .age 
in a fmall opuntry town. ., . -. 

One day, as I was taking a solitary ran^e' 
through the streets, gazing curiously arohiid 
me, I penseived two ladies come out. ^, a 
draper’s simp in the Strand. It was 
sible to be mistaken in the identity of either 
of them. They were Mrs. ChinWther and 
Salome. My heart beat for a moment or two 
as though it would burst; and 1 seemed to 
have been suddenly transported into dream¬ 
land, so unreal had that vast world around 
me ift an instant become.' I had eyes jEor 
them alone; but the fear of losing tlmnx 
amid the hurrying crowd soon brought me 
back to reality. Suiting, my pace to their 
slow walk, I followed them at a distance ; 
far enough behind not to be distinguished 
should they suddenly turn round, and'yet 
near enough to keep them constantly in 
view. I followed them thus for more than 
an hour, till I saw them safely hou^ in 
number twenty-four of a quiet and genteel 
street; where, as I afterwards learned Mrs. 
Chinfeather rented the first-floor front. 
After making a memorandum of the bouse 
and street, and casting imany a lingering look 
behind, I dci>artcd. I bailed a cab, and re¬ 
turned to my lodgings. As >soon as I was 
alrme in my httle room, I sat quietly down to 
debate the question with roysell^ whether it 
would be better to see Salome, or merely to 
write to her. Evidently the present oppor¬ 
tunity was one that must not be lost. One 
way or other, my fate must now be decided. 
My meeting with her was so strange and 
unexpected, that, with a superstition common 
to lovers, i drew from it an augmy favour¬ 
able to my hopes. Day deepened into dusk, 
and dusk into night, and the great bell of 
St. Paul’s had tolled Welve ere 1 had decided 
what to do. At length I determined to 
write in preference to seeking a personal 
interview. I was influenced in this by 
various prudential reasons, although my 
heart beat strongly with the desiro to see 
her. 1 might call a dozen times and not find 
her at home ; or if slie were at home, Mrs. 
Chinfeather would probably be with her, 
and I shrank from the idea of asking fou' a 
private interview with the certainty of 
arousing that shrewd lady’s suspicions. It 
was therefore best to write; and the point 
once decided on, I was not long in, putiing it 
into practice. A quarter of an hour sufficed 
to see my letter written and sealed, roady 
for the post. I did not venture to read it 
over, for I knew that I should be dissatisfied 
with it were I to do so: and 1 deemed it best 
to trust to what was written on the. impulse 
of the moment, rather than to any studied 
etfort. All the following day and night I fidt. 
restless and uneasy, and unable to romaiu 
quietly in any place for long. I wandered 
aimlessly tlirough the streets, without thought 
.or purpose, taj mind continually filled inth 
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one all-pervading i^ei^ w>Joh left no room 
for thought or any subject. 

Late in the aft^o^ ;of the second day, on 
returning to my inn,!found a note addressed 
to me on the ehimnhy-picee of the coffee- 
romn, X hastened up-etoirs, and locking 
myself in my bedroom, tore open the en- 
y^pe tvtth a beating heart. It ran as 
follows 

'' Mim Qn^m presents her compliments to Mr, 
'Wtangford, and, trbile tliiuikiug him for the honour he 
hat doue hec, must beg unrmorvedly to decline any 
further correspondence on the subject about which be 
wrote. Min Graham is at a loss to iudcrstau.1 what 
reaeea can have induced Mr, Wrangford to make such 
a proposition, and is soiry to find that her manner 
' toward him (resulting from compassion and friendly 
feeling alone) has been constrned in a manner so 
repngnant to bet feelings. In conclusion, Miss G. 

> feels that sho kts only to point eut to Mr. Wrang- 
ford's good sense the absurdity of bis present proceed¬ 
ing, for him to perceive at once the futility of his 
desires, end to inform him (however much she may 
regret the necessity tliat compele her) that the slight 
lii^ which has hitherto existed between them must 
now be broken for ever ; and that, sltould they ever 
meet in future, they must meet as entire strangers to 
each other.'* 

I aaked for my bill, and paid it; and, 
having directed my carpet-bag to be sent 
down to Cumberland by rail, 1 left the imi, 
and wandered through the streets till 1 found 
myself on the great North roarl, and had left 
the noise and bustle of London behind me. 
My intention was to walk back to How- 
thwaite. 1 knew that intense bodily fatigue 
would be the best corrective of the mental 
anguish to which 1 was now a prey; so 1 
wmked on and on, till even the populous 
suborba were left behind, and far and wide 
the fields stretched round me, with here and 
there a solitary farmhouse to break the lone¬ 
liness of the road. By this time it was 
night, and the wind was beginning to rise. 
Fuller and louder it rose and swelled, 
triumpbant through the darkness; myriads 
of stiws were shining brightly overhead, ob- i 
scured at times by a few^ swift-scudding i 
clouds, but never hidden for long. The great 
trees swayed and groaned, and flung their j 
arms to and fro as they sia-uggled with their : 
invisible foe: and, fn the lulls of the blast, 
weird noisea and strange sounds came, borne 
through th^dtU'kuess, such as daylight never 
breeds. Such a night suited well the mood i 
ju which I then was. Nature was disconsolate, : 
and aU things were gone wrong. It was fit 
that they should be so—and, if they never 
oame straight again, what matter ? 

Thor«j{^)ly wearied out, 1 turned, at day- , 
break, into a bam, and sle^it for about three i 
hours ; after which I tramped on again, till : 
overcome by fatigue. How many days I i 
journeyed thus I know not, for 1 took no need t 
of dime—giving to drive away reflection with i 
hard walking: till, one eveuuig at sunset, i 
the w^-iraown Tonus of the hills round j 
XXowthwaite loomed darkly befbre me, and 1 i 


kiuew that X was near home. I Unbred till 
the last streak of daylight h^ faded ftom 
the summit of Scawfi^ and tae..lightji from 
cudiagfi windows shone like fireSies on the 
hill sides. Then, footsore and weazy at heart, 
I paced unseen the ftmiliar streets, and en-. 
tered my home unannounced. 

THE SHINGLE MOVEMENT. 

© -* 1.1^ * 1— 

Few common tilings are more interesting, 
or have doue more mischief than the wan* 
dering beach-stones upon the . shores of 
Kent. From the remotest historic periods 
the shifting of the sliiugle has been a source 
of surprise and annoyance to the inhabitants 
of tlie south-eastern coast. Travelling beach- 
stones, as they are called, have blocked up 
estuaries and havens, choked up the mouths 
of rivera, and ruined every Cinque-port in 
succession. Eomney, Bye, Hythe, and Sand¬ 
wich, have all died a Cinque-port’s deatli— 
peiashed for want of water. l)ovei> the lastt 
of the Cinque-ports, would have shared the ‘ 
same fate ages ago, had not its mouth been 
kept open by constant sluicing. 

It is amusing to observe the choice of diffi¬ 
culties offered to our notice, if we attempt to 
investigate the movements of these erratic 
pebbles. Old fishermen say, that “ the beach 
or shingle, comes and goes with the wind,” 
and, of course, with them, that settles the 
matter, indeed, we also believe, that it is tho 
wind-wave Uiat sends the beach-stones upon 
their travels from west to etist. But there 
I are other opinions upon this subtle point 
! which we will look into. 

“ The shingle,” says one scientific observer, 
“is moved by the surf, which in the heavy 
south-west winds, breaks in a direction some¬ 
what inclined to the line of the coast, and 
pm'Js it on its travels to the eastward.” 

“Admitted,” says another, “but this mo¬ 
tive power is liable to be over-rated, liecause 
the ridges of the brejiking waves shape them¬ 
selves to tho form of the coast. Thus, in a 
deep horse-shoe bay, tor instance, the wind- 
wave would, of course, iu&inge upon tho 
shore of the bay at different angles, and 
move the beach in contrary directions.” 

Another theory is, “That the shingle is 
moved in part by the tidal current taking 
advantage of the disturbance caused by the 
surf, and so giving the beach-stones a westerly 
motion.” But that is irreeoncileable with 
the fact, that tike shingles always travel to¬ 
wards the east. Here, however, the tidal 
theorist steps in, and says, “ That the tidal 
current is the only motion which can affect 
the shingle in deep, or moderately deep water, 
because the motion of the wind-wave is in¬ 
sensible a few feet deep.” The wind-wave _ 
theorists meet this statement by the flict,' 
that inasmuch as the tidal cuiTents operate 
equaliy in opporite directions, so the shuigle, , 
if moved by this iwwer, would merely eflow 
up and down a cerkaiu space, and not exhibit 
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THE SHINGLE ltOTEM®NT. 

a slead; progress, as it does,* from west to luightr mass of lire beach is marching tritim- 
east phantly into the sea. The rate at vhioh the 

In the midst of these doubts and contra* shizi^ grows seaward here, can be calculated 
dictions, it is TOsitively asserted by others, with tolerable accuracy by means of the 
that the shinies do not travel below one lighthouse. The earliest known building 
fathom under loW'water mark. For instance, upon this spot was raised in sixteen hundred 
few travelling beach-stones ever manage to and three, at one Jhundred yards front the 
creep round a groyne—or projection, run end of the Ness. In seventeen hundred and 
out into the sea—the outer end of which is ninety-three it was seven hundred yards 
maintained in six feet depth of water, at all inland—^if we may so coll this mass of pebbles, 
times of the tide. Now and then, indeed, a Of course the lighthouse had become worse 
few straggling stones may be found to have than useless, for it acted as a decoy, and was 
passed such a point, but, for the mass, their the cause of many wrecks. It wtis pulled 
roaming propensities are checked by this down fh seventeen hundred and ninety-three, 
simple contrivance. Neither dij beach-stones and again built within a hundred yards of 
travel along in deep water, under the face of the then extremity of the growing mass, 
a vertical dift'; ana, at fifty yards only from Thus, in one hundred and ninety years, the 
the steep beach off the pitch of Dnngeuess, Ness had advanced six hundred yards into 
the head-quarters of travelled beach-stones, deep water at a rate of seven foot ten inches 
an anchor armed with a scoop brings up per annum, hh'om actual survey made by 
nothing but mud. iler Majesty’s ship Blazer, in eighteen hnn> 

Not wishing to curoplicate niatters, we dred and forty-four, this new lighthouse was 
at once admit these to be facts, and that two hundred and twenty-one yai-da from low* 
they would seem to prove tliut shingle watermark; consequently the Ness had again 
objects to travel in deep water, and that its advanced up to that period one hundred and 
course cau be arrested whenever wo please, twenty-one yards, or at the rate of about 
But we had better proceed cautiously, for .seven feet four inches per auuuni. Now 
no conjuror is up to more artful tricks, than the distauce from the lighthouse to the sea, 
your travelled beach-stone. He is must ex- is becoming so great, that the necessity of 
pert at playing at hide and seek. Even Colo- sliilting it again is quite evident, as ships 
nel Pasley, while operating ui>on the hull of running up channel are liable to be misled 
the Boyal George, at Bpitlieail, did nut come by it, lor, of course, a lighthouse should be 
to any positive opinion upon the matter, lie placed where the danger begins, 
found, indeed, that the tide acted as power- Another important accumulation of beach- 
fully at the bottom as at the top; aud, more- stones is at rorlland. where t4e shingle 
over, that it usually turned a little earlier movement is very curious. This place is 
below, tlian it did above (a fact, we believe, very trcqueutly visited as a natural wonder, 
not knowu before), but that he thought it and, perhaps it is the most singular collection 
was incapable of moving the sliiiigle, or any of hcach-stones on our shores. Let us sup- 
rounded object at the bottom of ^pilhe.ld. pose a mass of rounded pebbles, composed of 
“There may be,” he eoutiui^ed, “nariMw jasper, chert, limestone, and other substances 
straits and p.assages where the scouring* oSi partaking of the character ol the rocks and 
the tide might remove shingle and other cliffs of part of Devon and Cornwall, We 
rounded objects, but no such cases havi as will not stop to inquire by what means these 
yet been proved.” stones travelled sooies ot miles along these 

Now, if the tide has no influence upon shores, aud ultimately roiled themiMlves up 
the shingle, and if it does not travel below uiie into a thin strip about seventeen miles long, 
fathom under low-water mark, what becomes a quarter of a mile broad, and about six feet 
of the millions of tons of pebbles, which, deep, aud so loose that a horse’s leg sinks to 
after forming a moveable covering for scores the knee at every step. This arrangement 
of miles upon our southern beaches, mysteii- Ls curious enough, but by some process the 
ously dwindle away at various places, leaving stones .are made to dimtaisb in dimensions 
the shore covered with sand '( So abrupt from west to east, as though imtore had 
is the disappearance of beach-stones, that sorted them into parcels according to their 
the place of their exit is almost universally size. At rortUnd, for iustiuice, they are of 
called “ Sand-ilowii,” or “ Shingle-endfor, the sire ot swans’ eggs, further on they 
where the shingle ends, the sand begins. If diminish to hens’ eggs ; then to pigeons’ 
it does not witiidraw itself into deep w.iter, eggs, then to tlie size of horse-beans ; then 
and reappear again on some other shoi e, they dwindle down to peaa, aud, ultimately, 
what becomes of it ? It is dillicult to supjitMe they pass through all the gradations of small 
that its travels end at these places. iUtliuugh shot, aud finally vanish into mere dusty 
there is an onward flow of myriads of tuns, specks of hlown sand, 
yet the sliingles never appear to advaiici- An attempt lias been made to explain how 
beyond these well-known limits. this diminishing process is brought about, 

The^shingle movement is more lively on It seems that the largest pebbles are always 
some shores than on others. It is very brisk m found to leeward, aud this is accounted for 
the neighbourhood of Dungeuess; where a by thehr beihg more easily moyed by seas 















than tlios« of BiqaU .4izipe^iona, and being' 
usually, found upoia tb^.. surface, they offer 
nearly 0ie whole of tbeir bulk k> the action 
of iliie waves. 'Whereas ihe latter being 
niore uniform in sijse, and closer^ packed 
together, expodh. little more than *;heir upper 
sui-hice% over which the waves have a ten- 
den^ . to :U%vel, rather than to lift them 
from their bed. Thus the larger pebbles 
are rolled about by every wave, whilst the 
waller pebbles are only moved in a mass. 
Thk seems to account for the position of 
Ihe largest shingles being always to lee- 
,y>ari, and to a certain extent explaiiis the 
diminishing process observable in this bar; 
but we confess it does not clear up the 
niystery altogether: for why is not this sin¬ 
gular arrangement found upon other beaches 1 
For here it is so clearly marked, that a Port¬ 
land fisherman is said to be able to distin¬ 
guish, in the darkest night, any precise spot 
on the beach by the size of the pebblea 

It has been further noticed, that the action 
of the north-west wind clears away the peb¬ 
bles in parts of this bai', and that the 
south-west wind restores them again. But 
how is it that the same sized stouea .ore 
returned to their proper places, so as not to 
interfere in a perceptible degree with the 
dimiiusbing process the shingles heie are 
subject to 1 Nature never seems to make a 
blunder iu returning the stolen shingle. 
She never mixes her swans' eggs with her 
pigeons’ eggs or with blown sand. And it 
must be b^ie iu mind, that these incessant 
changes and adjastiug of particles is carried 
on during a zig-zag movement of the whole 
mass, without sensibly ioterfeiiog with the 
propoiiions of an immense thin strip of 
shingles seventeen miles long, which still 
retains, in defiance of these operations, a 
gradation in the size of its pebbles from one 
end to the other. 

If this singular bar is cut iu a transverse 
direction in any part of its length, one gene¬ 
ral slope exists. Thus, from the summit 
down to a depth of &om three and a-half to 
four and a-half fathoms below low water, 
the rate of inclination varies from one in 
five and a-half to one in seven. In the next 
depth of two fathoms, the slope is one in 
eight to o^ in deven. Outside this the 
. Ulope is one iu thirty, varying from six to 
eight fathoms; at wliich depth below low- 
water mark the shingle ceases entirely, and 
is succeeded by fine sand. These angles of 
inclination are very instructive to engineers, 
in the formation of long-«lope breakwaters 
Bucfii as Cherbourg, Plymouth, Ardglass, 
Donaghadee, &c.; and as the long slope 
system was not fallv carried out at any of 
these works, their history is a history of 
disasters, read of hun^eds of thousands 
of tons <ff huge blocks of stone being carried 
away by a single mle at Plymouth and 
Qherfoourg during their construction, and 
.. even now a hu^ staff of engineers and work¬ 


man are donstahr^y employed in rejpairs'; But 
indeed, it aeann<tfaat it> belongs uxi^ively to 
the variabk; and-'C^iedcua uffeets of the 
sea, whmi allowed to spend atseif npod a long 
slope, to fix not only the ai^e of rephse, but 
the very sbi^ of the slope. 

Au attentive exannnationi of the‘acennni- 
lative and destructive action of the vutvetr 
upon shingle beaches has produced a role, 
BO far as oue can be formed upon this subject. 
It has be*en observed that when'seven, or 
any -less number of waves fail' upon the 
shore pr minute, that then a- destructive 
action is going on—or, in other words, that 
the shingle is disappearing. But that when 
nine or any greater number of waves beat 
upou the shore iu the same time, then an 
accumulative action is going on—or'the 
beach is inci’easing. l%is rule, however, 
must be received with caution,' for it has 
been remarked that shingle generally'accu¬ 
mulates with off-shore winds, and is scoured 
off during ou-sbore winds, and we believe 
that, however acute and scientific observa¬ 
tions may be conducted upon the action of 
the sea at particuLar localities, that it would 
not be prudent to i-eceive such oouclusions as 
applicable to beaches in general. There was 
au instance of tins last winter, when a heavy 
groniid-swell, brought on by a gale of five 
^ui's’ duration, scoured away, in fourteen 
hours, tiiree million nine huudred thousand 
tons of pebbles from the coast near Dover. 
But in three days, without any shift of wind, 
upwards of three million tons were thrown 
back again. It should be mentioned that 
these figures are, to a certain extent, tonjec- 
tural, but they approximate to the truth ; 
the quantities having been derived from care¬ 
ful rueasurement of the profile of the beach. 

--,--- 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 

1 LAUD AT CEONSTADT. 

We had no sooner cast anchor in the har¬ 
bour of Cronstadt (it needed something to 
divert my attention, for 1 bad been staring 
at the forts and their embrasures, especially 
at one circular one shelving from the top, 
like a Stilton cheese iu tolerably advmiced 
cut, till the whole sky swarmed before me, ft 
vast plain of black dots), than we were 
invaded by the Russians. If the naval forces 
of his imperial majesty Alexander the Second 
display half as much alacrity in boarding the 
enemira’ slups in the next naval engagement 
as did this agile boarding-party of poueemen 
wd custom-house officers, no British captain 
need trouble himself to nail his colours to the 
mast. The best thing-he can do is to strike 
them at once, or put them in his peket, 
and BO save time and bloodied. On they 
came like cats, a most piratical-looking 
crew to be sure. Thera were big men with 
red moustaches, yellow moustache^ drab 
moustaches, grey moustaches, fawu-omoured 
moustachei^ and white moustaches. Some 
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had throiwn themaelTes'into^'tHitakeit irith j’bva’re I coun^ nine niedah knd hrosaes 
«ll the energy «f their natoi’e, and had pro- 1 (I oonoted them twice, oarefuUy, to^be' quite 
jdtined some etarthi^ effects in that line. A ' Certain)'Strang all of a tow on a'^ straight 


official visit to some neighbouring engine -1 parti-coloift-ed rags you see on a 'd^er’s 
room) were much admired. There were men j pole. Some had great stripes or gSlOna of 
with faces so sun-baked, that their eyes copper-looking lace on their sleeVes; and 
looked cousiderably lighter than their faces; I there was one officer who not only wore a 

. _ _ __ __l_Ja_ 3 ! 1__1 a 1 i. —a.-.._a. 1_1 •! 


looked like oummts in a suet-duinpling. 1 black dirt and grease in a novel and tast^M 
And it was now, for the first time, that, with | manimr. The custom-house officers wore 
neat interest and curiosity, I saw the famous uuprOTending uniforms of shabby green, and 
ItuBuan military great-coat-»tliat hideous copper buttons: and the majority of the 
capote Af some coarse frieze of a convict- subordinates, both polizeis and donauiers, 
colour, half-grey, half-di'ab (the colour of had foul Belcher handkerchiefs twisted round 
inferior oatmea!, to be particular) which is their necks. There were two other trifiing 
destined, I suppose, to occupy as large a circumstances peculiar to these braves, which, 
place in history ns the redingote guise of the in my quality of an observer, I may be 
first Napoleon. These great-coats—buttoned' allowed to mention. Number one is, tbait 
straight down from the throat to the waist nearly all these men had no lobes to their 
and from thence falling down to the heels in ears.* Number two is, that from careful 
uncouth folds and gathered in behind with a | and minute peeping up their sleeves and 
buckle and strap of the same cloth—^had red down their collars, 1 am in a position to 
collars and cufis, the former marked with declare my belief that there was not one 
letters in a fantastic alphabet, that looked as single shirt among the whole company, 
a Greek Lexicon might look after a supper of. About the officer 1 cannot be so certain. I 
raw pork chops. The letters were not Greek, did not venture to a[)proach near enough to 
not Arabic, not Roman, and yet they had him; but I had four hours’ opportunity to 
some of the characteristics of eadi abecedaire. I examine the privates (as you will shortly 
These gentry were police officers; most of hear), and what 1 have stated is the fact. A 
them wore a round fiat cap with a red band; Hottentot private gentleman is not ordinarily 
and if you desire further details, go to the considered to be a model of cleanliness. It is 
next toyshop and purchase a Noah’s ark, and difiicult in England to find dirtier subjects 
among the male members (say Shem; Ham is for inspection than the tramps in a low iodg- 
too brlght-hxikiug) you will find the very ing-house;butfordii*t surpassing ten thousand 
counterpart of these Russian polizeis. One times anything 1 have ever yet seen, commmid 
little creature, apparently about sixty years me to our boarding-party. They were, assu- 
of age, almost a dwarf, almost bump-backed, i'edly,the filthiest set of ragamuffins that ever 


a cullender and strained maccaroni through viting subject, because Ihe remarkable con- 

him—but with a very big sword and a fierce traat between the hideous dirt ot the soldiery 

pair of moustaches ; this small Muscovite 1 ou ordinary, and their scrupnlous cleanliness 

named Japhet on the spot. He walked mid on extraordinary occasions, is one of the 

fell (over my portmanteau, 1 am sorry to aa^r) things that must strike the attention (and at 

all ill one piece; and, when he saluted his least two of the senses) of eve^ traveller in 

officer (whmh every one of the privates Russia. On parade, at a review, whenever 

seemed to do twice in every three minutes), he is to be inspected, a Russiau soldier (and 

and which salute consists in a doffing of the under that generic name I may fiiirly include 

cap and a very low bow, he seemed to have a policemen and douaiiiers in a country where 

hinge in his spine, but nowhere else. There even the postmen are military) is literally— 

were men in authority amongst these police- outwai-dly at least—as clean as a new pin. 

men, mostly athletic, big-whiskered fellows. But it would seem that it is only under the 

who looked as if they did the knocking-down eye of ills emperor or his general that the 

pai't of the police business (shall 1 ever know Muscovite wairior is expected to be clean ; 

better what these large-whiskered men do, 1 for, ou every occasion'but those 1 have named, 

wonder I) These woi-e helmets with spikes he is the dirtiest, worst^smelling mortal to be 

ou the top and the Doable Eagle, in the found anywhere between Beechy Head and 

brightest tin, in front They must liave been the Bay of Fundy. I am fearful, too, lest I 

mighty wamors too, some of them; for many should be thought exaggerating on the topic 

were decorated with medals and crosses, not, of shirts; but it is a fact that the Russiaus. 

of anu very expensive materials,- aud sus- -- 7 -;--- 

ue-ided to ribbons of eniiivocal hue owm£f * This is a phrAlosl lioculiarity 1 hn'ro ohsurTe^ is 
penaeo m noemns ot muivck^ nue, owiqg scores of Bua!di«iB--<o»o of Uiem in the bighiisii dassw 

to the dirt. On the broad breast m one of»oeiet>. 
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as a peo^la, doaofc 7 e(fe «Qderst»nd the 
oae of a liden or eotton «uder>garmentw ^e 
moi^ks, who wear shirts, are apparentiLy 
in the same state of doubt as to how 
to wear them, as the Scottish highlanders 
were on the abject of pantaloorM after the 
Bomptuaiy laws of seventeen hundred and 
fwty-eix. Poor Alister Macalister carried 
the /I^Hm^ies which the ruthless Sassenach 
ffovenunmit had foi'ced on him, on the top of 
his walkuig>x>ole. Ivan Ivanovitch wears his 
shirt, when he is lucky enough to possess on^ 
outmde his trousers, after the manner of a 
aurpUoe. Ihe soldier thinks that the uidform 
speat-coat covers a multitude of sins, and 
wears no shirt at alL According to the accu¬ 
rate Baron de Haxthausen, the kit of every 
Russian soldier ought to contain three shirts; 
but theory is one thing, and practice another; 
and I can state, of my own personal experi¬ 
ence that I have played many games at 
billiards with Russian oliicers even (you 
can’t well avoid seeing up to your opponent’s 
elbow at some stages of tlie game), and that if 
they possessed shirts, they either kept them 
laid up in lavender at home, or w'ore them 
without sleevea 

The unsavoury boarders who had thus 
made the Preussiseher Adler their prize, very 
speedily let us know that we were in a coun¬ 
try where a man may not, by any means, do 
what he likes with bis own. They guarded 
the gangway, they pervaded the wheel, aud 
not only spoke to the man thereat, but 
rendered kis farther presence there quite un¬ 
necessary. They placM the funnel under strict 
surveillance, and they took possession of the i 
whole of the baggage at one fell swoop, 
attaching to each package curious little' 
leaden seals stuck on bits of string, and 
inscribed with mysterious hieroglyphs 
strongly resembling the Itabbiuical cachets 
which the Hebrew butchei-s in Whitechapel 
Market append to their joints of meat. Then 
a tall douanier began wandering among the 
maze of chests, portmanteaus, and carpet¬ 
bags ; marking here and there a package in 
abstruse and abstracted manner with a piece 
of chalk, as though he were working out mar 
theiuatical problems. We were not allowed 
to carry the smallest modicum of luggage on 
our persoi^; and—as I had been incautious 
enougb, just before our arrival in harbour, to 
detack my unlucky courier’s bag from my 
side, and to hold it in my hand—I was soon 
unpleasantly reminded of the stringency of the 
customs r^ujations of the port of Cronstadt. 
The tall douanier poimced upon tho harmless 
'kathem pouch quite gleefully, and, instanta- 
jMously declaring (in chalk) on the virgin 
'mather that the angle A. G. was equal to the 
angle G. B., added it to the heap of luggage 
wMch then encumbered the deck. There it 
; ky, with the KtUe French actress’s swan-down 
and Z am happy to state, my old enemy 
—^Miss Wapps’s perforated air-pushion. But 
SRss Wapps made the steward the wretcbedest 


man iu Rossi# for about five minutes; so 
fiercely did she rate him on the sequestration 
of that chattel of hers. '• 

There was a dead pause, a rather uncom¬ 
fortable status quo about this time, everybody 
seemed to be waiting for the performances to 
begin, and the boarding-party looked, in their 
stiff) awkward immobility, like a band of 
“ supers ” waiting the arrival of the tyrant. 
Only the little creature who was nearly a 
hunchback was active; for the mathematical 
genius had gone to sleep, or was pretending 
to sleep on a sea-chest, wifk his head resting 
in his chalky hands. It seemed to be the 
province of this diminutive but lynx-eyed 
fanctionary to guard against tite pilssibuity 
of any contraband merchandise oozing out m 
the baggage after it had been sealed ; and he 
went peering, and poking, aud turning up 
b.ags aud boxes with his grimy p&we, sniffing 
sagaciously meanwhile, as if he could die 
cover prohibited books and forged bank¬ 
notes by scent. Captain Stefihns had myste¬ 
riously disappeared ; and the official with the 
silver-lace, inlaid with dirt, was nowhere to 
be found. About this time, also, it occurred to 
the crew—taking advantage of this forty 
bare rest—to send a deputation aft, consist¬ 
ing of a hairy mariner in a fuivcap, earrings, 
a piebald cowskin waistcoat, a green shirt, 
worsted net tights and hessians, to solicit 
trinkgeld, oi’ drink-money. On the deputa¬ 
tion ushering itself into my presence, with 
the view above-stated, I informed it politely 
and in the best German I could muster, that 
I had already paid an extravagant price for 
my passage, and that I would see the deputa- , 
tion fried before I gave it a groschen ; and, 
soon after this,the stewards, })robably infected 
by some epidemic of extortion hovering in the 
atmosphere of Russia, b^n to make out 
fabulous bills against the passengers for 
bottles of champagne they had never dreamt 
of, and cups of coffee they had never con¬ 
sumed. And, as none of us had any Russian 
money, and every one was anxious to get rid 
of'his PruBsian .thalers and silbergroschen, 
the deck was soon converted into an 
animated money-market, in which some of us 
lost our temper, and all of us about twenty 
per cent, on the money we changed. 

There was a gentlenum on &ard of the 
Hebrew persuasion—a very different gentle¬ 
man, however, from my genial friend from 
Posen, or from the merchant iu the cat-skins 
at Stettin—who had brought with him—of 
all merchamliso in the world !—a consign¬ 
ment of three hundred canary birds. These 
little songsters had l)een built up into quite 
a castle of cages, open at all four sides; 
the hatches of the hold had been left .open 
during the voyage; and it was very pretty 
and pastoral to hear them executing thoir 
silvery roulades in the beautiful May evening, 
and to see the Hebrew gentleman (he wore a 
white hat, a yellow waistcoat, a drab coat, 
light grey krouseia and buff slithers, and, with 
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bis somswbftt japndiced -coiA^ion, looked f^resi gravity aad deliberation .to obew, .and 
not unlike a canary bird himsefO, go down the th^ were soon the best Mends in.tkb worhi 
ladder into the hold, to feed hie choristera I was getting very tired of assuring ^ysdf 
and converse with them in a cheerful and of the shirtlessness of the boarders, whmn 1 
friendly manner. But he was in a pitiable had now been inspecting for nee^ three 
state of trihulatioa; firstly, because he had quarters oS an hour, when Captamotef&us 
learnt that; the customs duties on singing reappeared, this time without the t^eaeope, 
birds in Bussia were enormous; and, but with the thirty passports as usual flutterv 
secondly, because he had been told that Jews ing in the breeze, and a pile of other papers 
were not su&red to enter St^ Petersburg!).* besides. He had mounted his epaulettes 
He turned his coat^soUar up, and, pulled his anaiii, had Captain Stelfeus, and a stiffer 
hat over his eyes with a desperate effort to stot-collar than ever; and on his breast 
make himself look like a Christian ; but he nearest his heart tibere shone a gold enamel- 
only succeeded in travestying, not in dis- led cfoss and a parti-coloured riband, pro- 
guising, liimaelf; for, whereasie had looked claiming to us awe-stricken passengers and to 
a Frank, open Jew, say, like Judas Macca- the world in general, that Captain Steffens 
bajus ; he, now, with his cowering and furtive was a knight of one of the thousand and one 
mien, looked unspeakably like Judas Iscariot. Bussian orders. It might have been a Prus- 
He wiw sorely annoyed, too, at the proceed- sian order, you may urge. No, no; my eyes 

iugs of one of the policemen, who, having were too sharp for that. Young as I was to 

probably never seen a canary bii-d before, i liusaia, I could tell already a hawk from a 
and imagining it to be a species of wild beast j handsaw, and the august split crow of the 
of a diminutive size, was performing the fuat | autocrat from the jay-like black eaglet of 
of stirring up with a long pole, by means Prussia. I think Captain Steffens’ decoration 
of a tobacco-pipe, poked between the wires was the fifteenth ckss of St. Michael-the- 
of one of the cages, and was apparently Moujik. The chief mate was' ^so in fiill fig; 
much au^rised that the little canary and, though he could boast no decoration, he 
declined singing under that treatment. But, had a tremendous pin in his shirt, with a 
I courage, my Hebrew friend ! you have crimson bulb a-top like a brandy ball. And 

I brought your birds to a fine market, even Captain Steffens and his mate were both 

if you h.ave to pay fifty per <Mnt. ad va- ai-rayed in this astounding costume evidently 
lojrem duty on them. For, be it known a to do honour to and receive with respect two 
canary selk for twenty-five silver roubles in helmeted beings, highly laced, profusely 
Kussia—for nearly four pounds ! and, as for decorated, and positively clean, who now 
a parrot, I have heard of one, and two boarded the steamer from a man-o’-war’s gig 
t hundred roubles being given for one that alongside, and were with many bows ushered 
could speak French. . into the saloon. 

The wag from the South of France had not ‘Whether he had dropped cherubliko from 
been idle all this time. V/ho, but he counter- aloft, where he had been looking out for our 
feited (while he was not looking) the usage lives, or risen like Venus from the salt sea 
and bearing of the little semi-humpbaeked spray, or come with the two helmets in the 
policeman, and threw us into convulsions gig—thongh I could almost make affidavit 
of Laughter? "VVlio but he pretended to that he w.as not in it when it rowed alongside, 
be dreadfully frightened at the officer in —or boarded the Prussian Eagle in his own 
the dirt-inlaid lace, running away from him, private wherry, or risen from the hold where 
after the manner of Mr. Flexmore the he had lain concealed during llie voyage, or 

clown, wlieu he is told that the policeman been then and there incarnated from tire 

is coming ? Who but he addressed tlie very atmospheric atoms ; whether he came as a 
tallest douaaier in the exact voice, and with spirit bnt so would not depart, I am utterly 
the exact gesture of the immortal Punch (at incapable of Judging, but tliis is certain: that, 
which we went into fits, of course, and even at the cabin-door there suddenly appeared 
the adamantine Miss Wapps condescended to Mr. Edward Wright, comedian. I say Mr. 
smile), pouring forth a flood of gibberish, A^^rightadvisedly; because although the appa- 
whieh he declared to be Eussbin. The rition turned out to be a liussiau to the back- 

douauier ^ looked very ^ ferocious, and I bone, thigh bone, and hip bone, and though 

his name was very probably Somethingovitch 
or Off, he had Mr. Wright’s voice, and Mr. 
Wright’s face, together with the teeth, eye¬ 
glass, white ducks, and little patent tipped 
boots of that favourite actor. And he was 
not only Mr. Wright, but he was Mr. Wright 
in the character of Paul Pry—minus the 
costume certainly, but with the eye-glass and 
the umbrella to the life. I am ntrt certain 
whethm: he wore a white hat, but 1 know 
that he carrM a little locked portfolio under 
one arm, th^ his eyes without the slightest 


uiougnt tne wag would nave been xiiouteu 
and sent to Siberia; but he got over it 
somehow, and gave the customs magnate 
a cigar, which that brave proceeded, with 


•* 1 am not aWara of the exiatcnce of any Oukase poai- 
ilvely forbidding Jews to lettlo at St. I'etoi'aburg: but it 
is certain that there ore no Jewa iu the Uiisaiau capitaL 
In other patta of the Bmpirb a diatlnctiou ia made 
butweon tlie KaralmJemi, wfaoabidM by tlie law of the 
Old He^uiieut, oud the liobbinical Jews, who hold by 
the Talmud. Thefomier are tolerated and protected; 
but the latter are treated with great rigour, and are %at 
permitted te aottle in the towns. 
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ra^piei(Hi of » we^ emiTvrhoro At 

Aooe; Out lie girmn^ Wrigot as Fatil 
Fry's grhi, moeaeantly; tliat lie was alwa;|r8 
hoping he didn't iot^dei, and that he did 
intrude ij^ostoonianadie^. 

" FoUoe 1” I.a8ited t^ Raasien 1l a whisper. 
My accomplished, friend elevated and then 
depressed his eyelnrows in token of acquies- 
eencs, and added “ Orloif! *’ 

“ But Count Orloff is in Faris,” I ventured 
to remm-k. 

, “ X say, Orloff when I speak of ces gens 15,,” 
answered the Russian. ‘‘He is of the secret 
police—Section des Etrangers—counsellor of 
a college, if you know what that is 1 Gives 
capital dinners.” 

“ Do you know him 1 ” 

“ I know him! ” repeated the Russian; and, 
for the first Ume during our acquaintance, 
1 saw the expresmon of something like 
emotion in his face—and this expressed con¬ 
temptuous indignation. “My dear sir, we 
do not know ces gens 15, nous autres.” 

Mr. Wright was at home immediatel;^. 
He shook hands with Captain Steffens as if 
he would have liis hand off, clapped the first 
mate on the shoulder ; who, for his part, 1 
grieve to say, looked as if he would like to 
knock his head off; and addressed a fe w words 
in perfect English to the nearest passengers. 
Then he took the captain's arm quite amica¬ 
bly, and took the locked portfolio and the 
gleaming teeth (they were not Mr. Corker’s 
teeth, but Mr. Wright’s), and himself into 
the sMoon. I was so fascinated at the sight 
of this smiling banshee that I should have 
followed him into the cabin; but the wary 
polizeis, who had already tui-ned everybody 
out of &e saloon in the most summary, and 
not the most courteous manner, now formed 
a cordon across the entrance, and left us out¬ 
side the paradise of the Prussian Eagle, like 
pta’ls rather than passengers. 

Captain Steffens, Mr. Wright, the two 
superior helmets, the tbirly passports and 
tj^additioual documents—^wnimr 1 conjecture 
to^iave been our lives and adventures from 
the^earliest period to the present time, com- 
by the Bussism consul at Stettin, and 
Xie secretary of legation at Berlin, with notes 
Mjy Captain Steffens, and a glossary by Mi’. 
Wright—were closeted in the saloon from a 
quarter to^ne to a quarter to four p.m., by 
which time (as the Freussischer Adler had 
fulfilled her contract in bringing us to Crou- 
stadt, and would give us neither bite nor sup 
more), I wim sick wi^ hunger, and kinder 
streaked with r^e. What they did ip the 
saloon during this intolerable delay, whether 
they painted miniatures of us through some 
CQUcealed spyhole, or played upon the piano, 
or .witnes^d private performance of Bom- 

ba^es Fuirjoso by Mr. Wright, or went to 
sl^p, no man could teU. The wag from the 
South of France who, notwithstanding the 
rigid surveillanoe, had managed to creep 
round to the wheel, came back with a report 


that fdie <^n(di|^ were .druikii^.^ippi|gpq, 
and jspioking ftigup. . The stoify 
likely; but how wa;^ sueh an 
joker to he believed 1 For tb^hpurs thest 
there waa. nothing to be- done but to satisfy 
myself thi^ the polizeis were rea^y shprtless, 
and to struggle with an insaiu de«^ to 
fly upon my portmantMU aud. oppu 
precisely because it waa sealed up. Tl;^e 
other possengej-s were moody, aud rny Bueshva 
friend was not neai-ly so fond of xne as he 
was at sea. For, you must undm'stand, my 
passport was goM to Croustadt; but once 
arrived there, there was another process of 
whitewashing; to be gone through ; an^tobe 
iutlmate with a man whose papers might not 
be in rule might compromise even nous 
autrea 

The port of Cronstadt waa very tXironged 
and lively, and I feasted my e^s upon some 
huge English steamers from Hull and other 
noitheru English ports. It did me good to 
see the Union Jack; but where were the 
gunboats, Mr. Bull ? Ah 1 where were the 
gunboats t Failing these, there were plenty 
of Russian guuboats—black, saucy, trim, 
diabolical, little crafts enough, which were 
steaming about as if in searw of some stray 
infernal machine that might have been 
overlooked since the war tune. Far away 
through the grove of masts, 1 could descry 
the monarchs of the forests, the huge, half- 
m.'isted hulks of the Ruraian line-of-battle 
ships. The stars and strijies of the great 
American republic were very much to the 
fore this Tuesday morning; and, as I found 
afterwards, the American element was what 
Americans would term almighty strong in 
Russia. There was nothing to be seen of 
Croustadt, the town, but the spires of some 
churches, some thundering barracks, the dome 
,rf ,the museum, and forts, forts, forts. But 
Cronstadt the port was verylgay with dancing 
ski^ and swift meu-o’-war boats with their 
white-clad crews, and little coteries of coquet¬ 
tish yachts. The sky was so bright, the 
water so blue, the flags so varied, the yachts 
so rakish and suowy-e^ed, that 1 could have 
fancied myself for a moment in Kingstown 
harbour, on my way to Dublin, instead of 
St. Fetersbnrg but for the forts, forts, forts. 

While 1 was viewing these things and 
cursing Mr. Wright (^was it for this that lie 
won our hearts at the Adelphi for so many 
years, inveigling us out of so many half-price 
shillings, and insidiously concealing the fact 
of his connection with Count Qrloff—how 
Prince Dolgorouki’s secret police ?), whUe I 
was smoking very nearly the last cigar timt I 
was to smoke in the open {dr so near Bt. 
Petersburg, there had glided alongside and 
nestled under the shadow of our big paddle- 
box^ a tiny war-steamer, or pyroscaphe, 

I with a St. Andrew or blue X cross on a white 
flag at her stem, and another little, flag at 
her fore, compounded of different crosses and 
I colours, and looking curiously like a Union 
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! it •wasn’t 6tae.%y any means. Iwn^eai aipwtt'rtitly ofbed-tieking, and long, 

fott sed fiinabiu: jet bladk .-was her cItHhqr, thi^-«oled bdots of Ira&er innocemi 
htiB, bat she was -^oaiely-beautiful, a long .of blacking, and worn outside the tiwiiseriu ' 
Kthe lizard cArted in ebony, with an ivory “Hiesepoor devils had been lading a Dut<di 
streak on her batik (that was her deck), and galliot, and it being dinner-hour, I st^ipose, 
gliding almost hoiseleady over the water, had knoctftd off work, and were lying dead 
She looked not so mudi like a steamer as asleep iu all sorts of wonderful positions, 
like the toy model of one seen through a Prone to the deck on the stomach, with the 
powerful opera-ghiss; and her wheel and hands and leas stretched out like so many 
compass, and spider-web rigging, and shining turtle, seemed to be the favourite posture 
brass bolts, and beeswaxed blocks, would for repose. But one gentleman, lying on 
have looked far more in place iu the toyman’s his back, presented himself to my view 
window in Fleet Street, London, than in this in a jjnost marvellous state of fore-short- 
grim Cronstadt. She had her little murder- ening—leaving nothing visible to me but 
popguns though—tapering little brass play- the soles of his boots, the convexity of his 
I thmgs, such as you may see by dozens in a stomach and the tip of his nose. By and by 
I basket, marked eightpence each, in the same their time for turning to i^ain came ; and, 

I toyshop window. This was a liussian-built when I saw the mate or foreman—or whatever 
I boat, -with Bussian engines, engineers, and else he was—of the gang, step among them 
[ Crew, and she seemed to say to me mockingly; with a long twisted rattan, like that of the 
' “ Ah 1 we have no war-steamers, haven’t we ? gaoler in the bridewell scene of the Hariof’s 
' we are dependent upon England for our ma- Progress, and remind them that it -was time 
: chineiy, are we ? Wait a bit!” She was, in to go to work by the gentle means of striking, 
i truth, as crack a piece of naval goods as I— kicking, and *dl but jumping on them, 1 
I not being a judge—could wish to see. She had received my firat lesson, that I was in a 
i a full crew of fine hardy fellows, spotlessly country where flesh and blood are cheaper— i 
I clean, and attired from head to foot in white much cheaper—^than gentle Thomas Hood | 

I duck. They were strapping, tawny, mousta- ever wotted of. • j 

chioed men; mostly, I was told. Fins. Your Wo had been in our floating prison ■with | 
true Bussian is no sailor ; though you may the chance of being drowned, wree hours ih ! 
teach him to row, reef, and steer, as you may addition to the seventy-three we had con- ! 
teach him to dance on the tight-rope. On the snmed in coming from Stettin, when the door | 
paddle-bridgethere was an arm-chair, covered of the saloon was flung wide open, and a 
with crimson velvet, and in it, with his feet poiizei, seemingly seized with insanity, began 
on a footstool covert with the same material, frantically vociferating “ Voyageur passport! 
sate tlie commander of the steamer. He was Pa.ssport voyageur 1 ” at the very top of his 
j puffing a paper cigar; he was moustachioed voice; which cries he continued without inter- | 
j and whiskei'ed like a life-guardsman ; he was mission till he cither ran down, like a dock, i 
1 epauletted and belaced; ho was crossed and or W'as threatened by a discreet and scanda- ' 
medalled for his services at the siege of lised corporal with the disciplinary application 
BeUeisle, doubtless; he had spotless wMte of the stick if he did not desist. Poor fellow! ! 

trousers tightly strapped over his pateni?^ this was, very likely, all the French he knew, i 
leather boots; but he had not a pair of and he was proud of it! Taking this as a i 
si>urs ; though I looked for them attentively, gentle hint that we were to enter the saloon 
and those who state that sucli oniaments for passport pui-poscs, we all poured into that 
exist on the heels of Bussian naval officers apartment pSle-rode like your honourable j 
are calumniators. Instead of a sword, he housf to the bar of the Lords. And here yn I 
wore a dirk at his side, with a gold .md ivory found several empty bottles and a strong ' 
hilt, very tasteful and ship-shape; and, at the smell of cigar smoke, which rather bore out 
stem of the vessel there stood, motionless and the wag’s story of the champagne and cigars; 
rigid, a long man, with a drooping moustache and, sitting at a table, Mr. Wright, more 
like an artist’s Sweetener, with a thoroughly trothy than ever, the captrin, the helmets, 
Tartar face, and clad in the eternal coarse and somebody else we little expected to see. 
grey sack, who they said was a midship- Tliere were only twenty-nine passenffera 
man. He had a huge hour-glass before him, standing round the table. Do you under- 
and two smaller quarter-hour-glasses, which stand now 1 The thiiiiieth passenger was 
he turned with grave composure when the one of the lot—one of ces gens-li—one of 
sand bad run out. Count OrlofTs nfetry men. So, at least, I 

On the deck of an adjacent lighter I eonld conjecture, for ha was the somebody eke at 
see, for the first tiiue^ the genuine Bussian the table, and he asked me, with all the cool- 
national costume on a score of stalu'art, ness in the world—^when my turn came, and i 
bearded men, clad in an almost brimless felt as if be had never seen me liefore in his life— 
hat (not unlike that patronised by the Con- what my object in coming to Bussia might [ 
naught bogtrotters), a sheepskin coat, wdth the bo? 1 told him that 1 voyaged pour mon 
• skinny aide out and the vroolly side in. (Mr. plakir, at ■which reply he seemed but mode- 
Briau O’Lynn’a favourite wear, and which hs rately ssitisfied,. and made a neat note of it 
declared to be mighty convanieut), baggy on a sprawling sheet of paper. I had no- 
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ticfid lie jbitd' bem iHny tadtara, and, 
os 1 thought:, deaf, darihg onr pasaage-ra 
whlte-taeed hound that he took to his 
victuals and drink very khidljr; and this was 
hk object for coming to Bnssia. Of coarse, 
a Bussian goremment emp}oy6 ibay travel 
for his pleasure, like other folks; especially 
on a innbable salary of about forty pounds 
Sryeat ; and this pale functionary may have 
heen returning from the baths of Spa or 
WUdbad; but it was veiy suspicions. I won¬ 
der how much he paid for his passage ! 

We did not get our passports back jft —O 
no I but each traveller received a card on 
which was a big seal, in very coarse red wax, 
bearhig the impress of the everlastitig double 
eagle, and tliis was our passport from Cron- 
sladt to Petersburg town. Very speedily and 
gladly we bade a long, long &rewell to the 
l^ussiclier Adler and Captain Steffens’; 
and, giving up our sealing-wax passports, 
steppe on hoard the pyroseaphe. She had 
her name in gilt capitals on her paddle-boxes; 
but I could not spell llussiau then, and so re¬ 
mained ignorant on that subject. 1 ought 
not to omit stating that Mr. Wright—after 
telling us in a jaunty manner, that it was 
beautiful weather, beautiful weatlier, and 
that we had had a charming passage, charm¬ 
ing passage—disapjieared. He did not remain 
in the saloon, and he did not come with us. 
Perhaps he returned aloft to resume his 
cherub duties, or floated away, or melted 
away, or sank away. At all events, he went 
light away somewhere, and di saw him no 
more. 

During the three hours the pyroseaphe had 
been lying alongside the Frenssiseber Adler, 
there had been a long plank, neatly carpeted, 
sloping from the gangway of one vessel to 
that of tlm other. The eight of this plank, 
all ready for walking upon, and yet tabooed to 
mortal footsteps, had tantalised and riled us 
not a little. On the bulwark of the Adler 
there had been laid, at right angles to it but 
also sloping downwards, a long, heaviesh beam 
of wood painted in alternate black and -^bite 
streaks, which was to serve as a hand-rail 
for the ladies when they made the descensus 
Avemi. The opposite extremity of this beam 
was held by a Bussian man-o’war's man on the 
pyroMaphUfs deck ; a thick-set, moustachioed 
lout in white-duck cap, frock, and trowsei's. 
He*held the beam in one hand, and sup¬ 
ported his elbow with the other j and there 
and thus I declare he held it daring three 
mortal hours. It would liave been about as 
easy for him to stand on one leg daring 
'that period. I lost sight of him occasionally, 
as I paced to and fro on the deck; but, when 1 
nettled, he 'was always in the same position 
^--staii»motionle8B, impassible, with the beam 
injps ha^nd and hie elbow in his left. 
iMo not Isnow what amount ,of stic'-. would 
'Ikve fallen to this poor felloWs share if he 
' ^ad flinched or stumbled ; but^ when 1 tried 
f & piettire to myself m English, a French, or 




an American iailor ia « stmthur-position,. 
I could not help admCttin^ that Bussla is 
a country where dkeiplino is tmdetstood, 
not onljr m theory, but in practice. 

The interior the pyroseaphe did not 
belie her exterior. She was appointed thro^igh- 
out like an English nobleman’s yacht. There 
was a tiny saloon with rosewood fixings, dis¬ 
temper paintings in gilt&ames, damask hang¬ 
ings, held up 1^ omolu Cupid^ and mirrors 
gsuore for the fair ladies to admire themselves 
in. The little FAtt^ch actress immediatdy con¬ 
verted one of them into the prettiest picture- 
frame you would desire to see in or out of 
Bossia ; and, leaving Miss Wapps to inspect 
her blue-bronzed noae in another, I went on 
deck, where tliere were benches on bronzed 
legs and covered with crimson velvet, and 
camp-stools with seats wMtked in Berlin wooL 
1 have heen told that the officers of the Bus¬ 
sian navy have a pretty talent in that genre 
of needlework. My Bussian friend—who by 
this time had utterly forgotten, (so it B6eme(f) 
my existence—had found a friend of his in the 
person of the commander of the steamer, an<l 
the pair had retired to that officer's private 
cabin to drink champagne. Always cham- 
jmgue. I noticed that when they recognised 
each other at first, it was (oddly enough) in 
the French language that their salutations 
were interchanged. 

We were yet in the Gulf of Finland, and 
the canal of the Neva was still fax- oft) when 
Captain Smith—^who, it will be rememliered, 
bad gone over to the enemy, or Wapps fac¬ 
tion—came over to me with overtures of peace. 
He had somehow managed to save those boots 
of bis out of the general confiscation wreck, 
and carried them now like buckets. Ho had 
his reasons for an armistice, the captain; for 
he Remarked th.at we might be of great ser¬ 
vice to one another in the Custom House. 
“You help me, and I’ll, help you,” said Cap¬ 
tain Smith. Tills was all very fair and 
liberal, and on the live and let live principle, 
which I heartily admire ; hut, when the cap- 
fafb profferetl a suggestion that I should help 
him liy carrying tlm abhorred boots with the 
sheepskin linings, and proceeded to yoke me 
with them, milkman fashion, I resisted, and 
told him, like Gregory, that I’d not carry 
coals—nay, nor boots either. On this he 
went on another tack; and, conveying me to a 
secret place under the companion-laoiler, ear¬ 
nestly entreated me -to conceal, on his liehalf, 
underneath my waistcoat, a roil of very 
sleezy sky-blue merino, which lie assured me 
was for a di-ess for ins little daughter Gretchen, 
and which he had hitherto ooncealod in the 
mysterious boote. I must say tiiat the sky- 
blue merino^ did not look very valuable: I 
don’t tliink, in fact, that it was Worth much 
more than a “ tarn; “ and I did not relish the 
idea of becoming an amateur smuggler on 
other merchants’ account. But what was I to 
do-1 Tlio captain was a bore, but the father 
had a claim to my services. It was pleasant, 
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besides, to tbink tbat the osptain had a 
daughter at ail—a bright^ed little maid, 
'with aoftjpowB hair, perhara ; and I pictured 
her to myself m th^ aky-blae merino sitting 
on the captain’s knee, while that giant mariner 
told her stories of his voyages on the salt 
seas, and fhrbore in love from saying any¬ 
thing about. Ae perilous ice and the magnetic 
isliinds; nav, glossed over his shipwre^ oif 
the Isle of Weasel, and made out the super- 
i cargo to be an angel of light rather than a 
i “ turn tief.” So I smuggled Captain Smith’s 
! sky-blue merino through the Custom House 
I for him ; and if I had no sorer sin than that 
jl on my conscience, 1 should go te bed with a 
I . light heart to-niglit. 

I In gratitude for this concession the cap- 
' tain proposed a drink, to which I nothing 
I loth—for I was quite faint wich the heat 
I and delay—consented. Tho refreshment-room 
I' was a little maliogany box below, with a 
cnt-glasB chandelier hanging from the ceil- 
i ing, about half-a-dozeu sizes too large for 
' the ajiartment. There was a bar covered 
j: with marble, and a grave waiter in black, 
with a white neckcloth and white gloves: 
a waiter who looked as it^ for private or 
political reasons, he was content to hand 
round schnapps, but that he could be an 
!' ambassador if he chose. There was a bar- 
!, keeper, whose stock of French was restricted 
! to these three words, Eau-de-vie, M oossoo, and 
I Jiouble-argent. He made liberal use of 
j; these; and I remarked that, although it 
|, was such a handsome pyrosciqihe with a 

i. chandelier and camp stools worked in Derlin 
* wool, the bar-keeper took very good care to 

have the rouble-argent in his iiand, before 
he delivered the liau-de-vie to a Moossoo. 

I I’aying beforehand is the rale in Kussia, 

! and this is why the Hussians are such bad 

! paymaatera. The little mahogany box/i# 
r crammed with passengers, talking, laughing, 

j, and shaking hands with each other in pure 
i; good-nature, as men will do when they come 
H to tile end of a tedious journey. The wag 

II from the south of France was in immen^ 
force, and incessantly ejaculated “Vodki! 
Vodki! ” capering about with, a glass of that 
liquor in his band, and drinking and hob- 

j nobbing with everybody. I tried a glass of 
I vodki,* ai*l immediately nnderstooii what 
j genuine blue ruin was. For this Vodki was 
bright bine, and it tasted—^ugh .< of what did 
it not taste i Bilge-water, vitriol, turpentine, 
copal-varnish, fire, and castor-oil! There 
was champagne, and thei'e was Lafitte, too, 
to be ban, Cugnnc, brantewein, schnapps, 
aniseed (of which the Bussians are imnioue- 
rately fond), and an -infinity of buttcr-brods 
I spread with caviare—no more, no moi'c of 
I that—dried belouga, smoked salmon, cold 
j veal, bacon, sardines, and tongue. I don’t 
I know the exact figures of the tariff of prices ■, 

‘ -.-.I.... - __ __ 

* Or Vodlu, iMth tormiiiatiooa seem to te used iudllt 
feieutlr. 


but l.know 'that tbme 'was never acof dia^ge 
out of a eUver liable. 

In this convivial little den, Captain Smith , 
in his tom found a friend. Tnie 'was - no 
other than Petersen; and nothing wouM 
serve Captfin Smith, but that I must be 
introduced to Petersen. “ De agent vor de 
gompany that used do go do Helsingfors,*’ ' 
he whispered. What company, and what the ! 
deuce had I to do with the gompany, or '• 
with Petersen ? However, there was no help , 
for it, and 1 was introduced. Peterseu j 
daguerreotyped, would have passed very well j 
for the likeness of Mr. Nobody; for his large | 
head was joined to liia long legs, wilh j 
no perceptible torso, and with only a very | 
narrow interval or belt of red plush waist- ' 
coat between. He had the face of a fox I 
who was determined to be clean shaved or to 
die; and, indeed, there was not a hair left 
on ins face, but he had gashed himself ter¬ 
ribly in the operation, and his copper skin 
was bleed with his red oxide of leapl blood. 
Uc had a hat so huge and so forry in nap, 
that he looked with it on like the Lord 
Mayor’s sword-bearer, aud he may, indeed, | 
have been the mysterious Sword-bearer’s | 
young man, of whom we heard so much i 
during the sittings of the City Corporation j 
Commission. When I was introduced to j 
liim a3“ Mister aus England,” (which was all | 
Captain Smith knew of my name) he opened 
his wide mouth, and stared at me with his j 
fishy spherical eyes with such intensity, that 
I fancied that tlie sockets were pop-guns, and j 
that he meant to shoot tho aqueous globes I 
against me. Tiie open mouth, I think, raally j 
meant something, signifying that Petersen ; 
was hungry, and desired meat ; for the Cap- I 
taiu immediately aiterwards whispered to | 
me that wo had better offer Peterseu a beef- i 
'steak. Wliy any beefsteak of mine should 
be offered to Petei'seu I know no more than 
wliy tiic celebrated Oozly bird should hide 
his head in the sand, aud whistle thi’ongh the 
nape of his neck ; but I was stupefied, dazed ' 
with the vodki and the cltamlelier, the confu¬ 
sion of tongues, and Petersen’s eyes and hat, 
and I nodded dully in consent. A beefsteak 
in Eussia means meat and potatoes, and 
bread, cheese, a bottle of Moscow beer, and j 
ary pretty little tiny kickshaws in the way 
o pastry that may strike William Cook. 
Petersen, who had accepted the offer by lift¬ 
ing the swordbearer’s hat, began snapping up 
the food like a kingfisher; and as rerards 
the payment, the we (Captain Smith being 
busily engaged somewhere else with his 
boots) turned out to be me, and amounted to 
a silver rouble. Three and threepence for 
Peteraen ! He waa.to give me some valimble 
information about hot^, and so forth, Peter¬ 
seu ; but his mouth was too full for him to 
speak. He changed some money for me, 
however, and gave me, for my remaining 
thalers, a grfasy Bussiau rouble note, aud 
some battered copecks. 1 am inclined to 
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think thatPeteneb benefilied hj this transac¬ 
tion ooDsiderablj. , 

All at Once there viUi a cry from the pas- 
aengers above, of Isaacs! Isaacs!” and, 
leaving Petersen still wolfing my beefsteak, 
I hastened on deck. We hM entered long 
since tlte canal of the broad, shallow, false, 
shiniag, silvery, Neva, in ehich the only 
navigable cluiunel was maiked out by flags- 
We had left on our right luuid the palaces of 
Oranienbaum and Petergofij aud now we saw 
right ahead, flashing in the sun like the orb 
of a king, the buruMhed dome of the great 
I cathedral of St. Izak. Then the vast'work¬ 
shops and ship-building yards of Mr. Baird; 
then immense tallow warehouses (looking 
like forts again), and then, starting up on 
every side, not by twos or threes, but by 
I scores, and stiirting up, as if by magic, the 
* I golden spires aud domes of Petei-sburg! 

1 say starting op; it is the only word. 
Some lialf-dozen years ago I was silly enough 
to go up in a balloon, which, bursting at the 
altitude of a mile, scut its passengeis down 
I again. We fell over Fulham; and 1 shall 
never forget the agonising distinctness with 
wluch houses, chImne^B, churches seemed 
I rushing up to us instead of we coming down 
i to them. 1 specially remember Fulham church 
I steeple, on which 1 exjiected every moment 
to be traiisflzed. Now, though the plane was 
' horizontal, not vertical, the ellect was exactly 
I similar; and, as if from the bosom of the 
I Neva, the churches and palaces started up. 

We went, straight as an arrow from a 
I Tartar’s bow, into the very heart of the city. 
I No bubnrbs, no streets gradually growing 
I upon you, no buildings gradually iiicieasiug 
I in density. We were there ; alongside the 
I English quay, in sight of the Custom-house 
^ and Exchange, within a stone’s throw of the 
I Winter Palace, hard by the colossal statue of 
I Peter the (Ireat, nearly opposite tlie senate 
and the Saint Synode, close to the ministry 
|| of wai’, within view of the Admiralty, and 
' under the guns of the fortress, before you 
could say Jack Bobinson. 

I The J^glish quay ? Could this be llusaia ? 
Pakices, vulaa, Conuthian columns, elegantly 
dicssed ladies with parasols and iapdogs, and 
children gazing at us from the quay, hand¬ 
some equmages, curvetting cavaliers, and the 
notes ol a military baud floatiug on the air. 
Yes: this was liussia ; and England was 
fifteen hundied real, aud fifteen thousand 
moral, miles ofl*. 

The handsome giauito quays and elegantly 
' dressed ladies were not for us to walk on or 
■with just yet. A double line of police sen¬ 
tries extended from a little pavilion in which 
■we lauded to a low white'?raslied archway on 
the other side of tbe quay, from which a 
flight of stone steps led apparently into a 
range of oellars. Walking, tired and dusty, 
through Ibis lane of stem policemeu (Lilierty 
and the ladies peeping at us oyer the shoul¬ 
ders of the polizeis) 1 could not resist an odd 


feeling that t had come in the tAh from'ibe 
house of detention at Cronistedt to the coifnty 
gaol at Petersburg, and that Twas Jown for 
three months, with hard labotir; the last 
week solitary. Curiously enough, at balls, 
Boirfles, and suppers, at St. Petersbnig, at 
Moscow, in town and country, X could never 
divest m^lf of that county-gaol feeling till I 
got my discharge at Oonktadt again, three 
months afterwards. 


A DULL DAY ON EXMOOR. 

Mb. AiiBERT Smith, in the course of his 
entertainment at Egyptian Hall, is accus¬ 
tomed to preface that admirable monologue of 
the Engineer of the Austrian Lloyd’s, with 
this remark, “ He told me the stupidest story 
that I ever heard in all my life, and now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am going to tell it to 
you.” Thus I, liaving passed through and 
mercifully got out of Thursday, the tweu^- 
eiglith day of August—the dullest day by tar 
in the white aunais of my summer fife—am 
about to communicate that experience. 

The companious of my misfortune were two: 
Lientenaut Ividd Shmar, of Her Majesty’s 
Foot, and Olive Thompson, fi^uire, of the 
Uonourable Society of the Middle ’Temple, 
aud, by wactice, an amateur jmnter of land¬ 
scapes, The place where we three were then 
an(t are now residing is eminently congenud to 
all delineators of scenery. Upon the red rocks 
by the sea, on little islands in the wooded 
streams, aud upon the sides of our puriile 
lulls, there are pitched countless tents, under 
the shelter of which the purveyors to the j 
water-colour exhibitions are seen during this 
season at their pleasant toil. When they 
are not thus actively employed uuder 
canvas, they saunter loosely about the vil- 
in intellectual gin-punch-and-Shelley- 
lookiug grou})s, with short pipe^ flanuel 
shirts, sketch-book, and monstachios. Our 
young ladies peep from under their slouch 
h.ats as they go by, upon the deathless works 
of these distiimuiBheil youths with admiration, 
aud “ Oh! I should dearly love to be a 
painter’s wife!” .they confess at nightly toilettes 
to their bosom friends. The parents of 
these young people, however, entertain very 
different views upon this subject, and regard 
our artists, as a general rule, as a less re8|>ect- 
abie order of pnmtens and glaziers. 

Nothing but desperate Snnui could 
have made brothers of Olive Tbomp- 
Bon, Kidd Sliinar, and me. We had 
each sat at our separate table in the Hotel 
Coffee Room for eleven days running—if I 
may apply that word to days that crawled— 
quite unconscious, as it seemed, of each 
other’s existences. When the newspaper 
was laid down by Thompson, about four feet 
from where I was^ 1 would ring the bell to 
inquire of tbe waiter whether anybody was 
using the Times. When 1 had done sending 
my toarth letter to people 1 did not care a 
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penny stajup a^boat^ ^Vd^ShuHii; would sum¬ 
mon liim in like .^l>u lo 

a lighted candl^ ' af , , there wore 

nQthing of the hind, ploae oy. And each 
having lieM'd euch other’s, diuner orders, 
we woul^ rnaVe .precisely the same gastro¬ 
nomic inquiries upon our own account, as 
tjiongh we had^W data to go upon. We 
behaved, indeed, ^e flattered uuramves (and 
without the flattery it would-be impossible 
to keep this sort of thing up), as only 
English gentlemen can behave, lor eleven 
wet days long. On the twelfth day Kidd 
Shinar of her Majesty’s Foot gave in, and 
commenced conversation. Hq made a re¬ 
mark wliich was brief, to the point, and not 
admissive of any obstructive argument: 

“ What is to be done, to-day 1 ” we inquired 
simultaneously of the waiter, after breakfast. 

“Weil, gentlemen, I’m afraid it will be 
wet.” 

“ Afraid ! What do you mean by afraid 1 ” 
Siud the Lieutenant; “you know 't will bo 
wet, you vagabond! Is there anything 
going' on besides the rain 1 ” 

“ To-day, sir—let me see, sir-;-the twenty- 
eightii ? There are i-aces at the forest to¬ 
day, sir.” 

“ What forest 1 ” I inquired. 

“ Exmoor, sir,—Exmoor Forest.” 

“But I thought Exmoor wtm a moor,” I 
said,—“a place without a tree,” 

“So it is,” said Thompson, “that’s why 
they call it a forest. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, let’s go,” said L 

“Exmoor is very beautiful, only a little 
exposed in bad weather,” doubted Tbomp- 
Bon. 

“ Have yon got a fly in ? ” sisked the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“Not exactly a covered fly; no, 8ir;ilif, 
covered flya are all out; we’ve a dog-' 
cart, sir,” He looked through the back 
window where the veliiclo in question was 
standing in the yaid under a shed. The rain 
was falling upon it slowly and steadily, ji»8t 
as it had done at its commencement, two 
hundred and sixty-four hours before. 

“I don’t see any signs of a break,” said 
Shinar gloomily, “do you>? ” 

“ No; I only see a dog cart,” replied 
Thompson, laughing. We all laughed, it 
Was very excusable in people who had not 
giuiled for a week. 

“ Let us go,” I said once more, greatly 
refre.shed. 

“ Let’s!” echoed tlie other two. We got a 
bill of the entertainment, whose very sim¬ 
plicity (a farmer’s plate, a.pony race, and .s 
donkey race) seemed to promise well; and 
Thompson, who knew the ten miles that la.v 
betweeu us and the festive scene, agreed 
to drive. 1 insisted upon sitting behind, 
becansq 1 am of a modest and retiring nature 
by birth, and because 1 saw that ray two 
friends would thus intervene between tin; 


rain apd me. Kidd Shinar liad a bmn new 

f reen silk umbrella of exquisite proportions 
at rather delicate make, and his get-up was 
effeminately gorgeous, such as encases youth 
upon the grassy slopes of (Redwood, or in 
the Stand an Ascot Heath. Olive Thompson 
was but little less respleudeut as a member 
of the western circuit taking holiday; and as 
for myself, niy clothes were from Boud Street, 
quite snlBciently unpaid for, and I also bad a 
rather fashionable silk umbrella. We were 
certainly none of us equipped for that twenty- 
eighth day of August upon Exmoor. Wo 
had rsfllway rugs and summer overcoats how¬ 
ever; and lighting our cigai’s, we started 
hopefully. There were Slpen hills or so 
to be ascended before we could reach the 
moorland, and throughout the whole of that 
distance did Olive Thompson descant upon 
the sublimity of a scene that was entirely 
hidden in fog; it was like talking of some 
beloved relative lo an unfortuuate person 
who baa never chanced to see that person. 

“Here’s where I took my sketch of the 
Thread Stream,” said he, suddenly pulling up 
at a cataract; “you may remember the 
picture perhaps, Mr. Shinar, in the Exhlln- 
tion of last year ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t see it,” said the Lieutenant 
shiu-ply, for he was getting bored and <iamp. 

“ In water-colours I conclu<le,” said I, 
smiling, so that he should not miss the joke. 

“ No, sir,” said the .artistgravely, “ iu oils; 
it was twenty-five feet from the door of the 
octagon room, and three inches from the 
floor ; it wnn considered ratlicr flue.” 

“ "Was it ? ” I said as drily. 

There was then a silence for about a mile, 
except for the soft songh of the radn, tmd for 
iJie wind which caught us from time to time 
round the corners of the road, and threatened 
to overturn the whole concern into the ravine 
‘beneath. 

“Look out for your umbrellas at the turn 
here,” crie<l Thompson presently. 

“I can’t hear a word you say,” roared Kidd. 
“ Look out for your — 

The reiterated warning was lost in a sadden 
gust; there was a sharp whirring noise, as if 
a plieasiuit bad started up at the naek of me; 
ajid, turiiing round, I perceived the lieu- 
tenaut’s umbrella, upside down and in rib- 
ions looking like nothing so much as that 
p.-uvachute which came down upon Black- 
lieath, so couti-iU'y to poor Mr. Cocker’s 
calculations. Kidd Shinar presented a spec¬ 
tacle so utterly wretched, and appeared so de¬ 
spairingly unconscious of the rain, whicli was 
just l)eginning to spoil bis beautifully brushed 
ji.it, that I could scarcely hold on for laugh¬ 
ing. Thompson, who hod had nothmg but 
the drippings of this green umbrella by way 
of shelter (which had already turned his Mae 
cravat yellow), was not displeased. 

“I vote we go back,” exclaimed Kidd 
Shinar. ^ 

“O, no,” said the barrister (who had a 
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wliternroof)i “tbe'-wesfcher is looking bettor, j 
and ivB almdot do tkr badk ae foi-ward,” The: 
Heuteiumt locked at bis dvn exquisite boots 
inquiringly, and then began to wWtla 

“ That is Badgerley yonder, if you could 
see it," said Tbompsoq, after a ^ng pause ; 
“have you ever heard of tlie Doones of Bad¬ 
gerley I ” 

1 thoi^ht I was in for some anecdotes of 
the aristocracy ; but T was dry, and tolerably 
good-humoured, and I returned for answer, 
that 1 had not, and that 1 felt much interest 
in the ID^ones of Badgerley. 

“ I can tell you all about the Doones of 
Yorksliire,” said the lieutenant sulkilj', “if 
that's an 3 tbin||to do with it. Doone was 
sheriff, and ke* the hounds, and IVe been 
at bis place many times. lie had a brother 
somewhere in the south.” 

“Ah, but he didn’t commit murder and 
eat human flesh habitually, as these Doones 
of Badgerley did—did he ? ” urged Thomp¬ 
son. 

“I dare say. They were a queer lot, I be- 
lieye,” said ^inar, grimly. 

“Bless my soul!” cried I, “it’s rainiug 
very hard; don’t yon think we bad better go 
back ? ” 

“Don’t be afr.aid, my deai' fellow,” said 
Thompson, laughing; “ poor Doone was 
hung in chains on you hillock, just seventy 
' years ago. He had made an excursion with 
some members of his family to a desolate 
farm near Barnstaple, when nobody was 
at that time at home but an infant and 
a maidservant in charge of it; the latter, 
seeing the Doones ride up, and being 
aware, altbough she did not know them, 
that she bad nothing to offer people of 
their quality, left the child in the cradle, and 
got into the oven out of their way. The 
visitors then roamed over the establishment,, 
selecting such things as they had occasion 
for, and afterwards sat down in the kitchen 
to the baby and onions. Mr. D., however, 
with a poetic spirit that did him honour at the 
moment, but which afterwards caused him 
to be hung in chains, chose to deliver himself 
of the following distich, whicli he addressed 
extemjMiratieously to the food in question; 

* Child, if they ask* thee who eat thee, 

Sajr^ou 'twas Doooe* of Dadgevley.’ 

“ The girl in the oven, who had a talent 
for remembering verses, bore these words 
carefully in her mind, and after the depar- 
tui'e of the Doones to their private resi -1 
denca yonder, she gave such information to 
the looal constabulary that the result was 
the violent extinction of the whole family, 
without even an .-ippeal to the Sir George 
Oiwy^of the period.’* 

^Mow was it the girl was not done lm>wn 
ifi :tte oveB 7 ” asked the lieutenant ttaa' 
•'dioiwlj. 

“It was on a Sunday,” answered Thomp¬ 
son, with calm triumph, “and the fanner was 


Very properly hcoustomed to confine the 
hobsetaola to cold meat upon that day.” 

yf'e had now got upon the ^at waste of 
Exmoor, which is interspersea with danger¬ 
ous peat bogs and morasses, and exteinls 
about ten mUes every way, With scarcely a 
fence or a tree. The rain drove up between 
the low hills in dense masses, but descended 
less thickly upon the higher parts of the road, 
from which we could see a good way round. 
On our left lay the little slu^ish stream, not 
a yard across, which from this desolate birth¬ 
place flows down, through a land of plenty, 
of park and meadow, of orchard and corn¬ 
field, by the old cathedral city to the southern 
shore. Our'attention was drawn to it on a 
sudden by Kidd Shinar. 

“ My precious jingo ! "-—that was the lieu¬ 
tenant’s expression—“if they ain’t lud 
deer! ” 

Red deer they were, bounding one after 
the other over the infant Ere without 
any effort, and then paofag grandly on into 
the mist: the highest antlered of them, 
the stag of stags, leading by a few p<accs the 
royal herd. These red deer of Exmoor are 
among the few still left in England except 
in parks. They are hunted by a peculiar 
breed of dogs, fuller of tone and deeper 
of tongue than common, and, as some of the 
north country sportsmen observe, by a pecu¬ 
liar breed of men. The truth is, several 
matters have to be observed in the pursuit of 
deer, which are unknown to men accustomed 
only to follow smaller game ; and those who 
don’t reg.ai'd such particulars must expect 
to be stigmatised sometimes as a pack of 
foolish fox-hunters. The fox-hunters we 
know, in their own country, take it out, in 
I their turn, upon the hare-hunters, who are 
sometimes ad(Ire.s8ed as thistle-whippers. This 
Ji ^ding the deer for ourselves, or at least going 
to look for it after it has been marked down, 
seems a far nobler method than that of turn¬ 
ing the astonished animal out of the back 
door of an omnibus ; and the death he some¬ 
times dies here, at bay in the dark Devon 
stream, or leaping in mad career down some 
red precipice sheer on to the sea-shore, seems 
fine and fitting. I happened to remark some¬ 
thing like this to the lieutenant, whereupon 
he mounted bis deer hobby, holding on priu- 
cip^ly by the antlers, updn the diflerent 
stages and varieties of which he dilated, in 
the pouring rain, until I was almost ready 
to drop. As a Wtanist is the last person 
whom I would ask to sympathise with me 
u]K>n the delights of floriculture^ so 1 am 
well purposed never again to put a sports¬ 
man upon the scent of his favourite game. 

We came continually upon great quan¬ 
tities of fine oxen looMng quite oily 
in the rain, and among large droves of 
Exmoor ponies, beautiful - eyed and elo¬ 
quent featlired, but uukemjft and shaggy 
enough, and seeming piteously tliin Sy reason 
of their long coats having got wet through, 
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and clinging to their bodi^ ;. one particularly a half up-h^ to an open moor wherenpou the 
I pretty fellow, standing under a little tower rac6-ceurse was, and thither at last they 
with no roof to it, btiill} into such a wall went^ A^ in the first place, I had not been 
I as the Piets aiui S^ts might Lave erected, so cast doirn by misfortune as they, so 1 was 
looked out upon us with an Irish coni' fiot now so unduly excited by cold meat and . 
placency, that made me laugh aloud. My partial dryness as to venture out again lin- 
oompanions, became by this time mere human necessarily,* but l emained in company with 
sponge8->ThomQ|||i’s waterproof, by the bye, about half of our copper-coloured mends, 
as wet on ^Hptide as the other, and They were as fine and iuteUigent looking 
looking like a^HP moce of blotting-paper— a set of men as I ever saw, and the one 
were quite inS^able of seeifig humour in or two women among them, remarkably 
anything; nor did they take any interest in bright-eyed and cleanly. There was no 
the co.st of these little nags, from five pounds drunkenness, to be called so, and very 
up to the fancy price of fifteen, with whicli, little guarrclling ; but I was told that there 
, as well as with much other useful informa- were almost as many folks in that Exmoor 
|| tion, I attempted to fe,vour theiti. beer-house every day as upon this parti- 

|| ■ Arriving at last at the village, where cular occasion. The village Simonsbath, 

tlie people seemed to be going about much as which will soon be a town, and probably one 
' usual, and the day not to be considered by day a very largo one, is at present in its 
,! any means a wet one, we asked a crowd of infancy; but a handsome church is built 
men who were standing about a C‘-ttage door, there, and a parsonage—the clergyman not 
I w’hich was the way to the inn ? yet appointed; we will hope for mecha- 

I “ This is the inn,” said they, “ and nothing iiics' institute and lending library in due 
|! but it.” time. The mines in its neighbourhood have 

i It was a foui’-roonied dwelling, of which been taken on trial by three of the lai^est 
'' oijie apartment was a slee’piug-^'ooin, and the companies in England, and bid fair to 
other three were filled with sixty-eightcopper- make a populous haunt and busy mart of 
coloured natives from the neighbouring iron this barren and unproductive moor. I 
i; mines. Kidd Shitiar, who had fed liimself in confess that I like the miner, and think 
the spirit for the last five miles upon iiiiagi- him a very civil fellow at bottom. He won’t 
;'i nary beefsteaka,and cutlets at the very least, be domineered over, and he won’t stand soft 
with tarts and clotU'd ci-oam to follow ; who soap (nor any other soap, to look at him) ; 
had been warming his hands and drying him- but wheu you have druuk out of his own 
! self, in idea, by a blazing lire in a private quart pot, and taken a spark from his own 
' room; who had almost gone to bed, 1 may say, short pipe, he is an honest, kind-hearted, 

, by anticipation, in a inagniiiuent chamber, sensible person, ;Hid lias as large a stock of 

I attended by obsequious waiters with eou- good feelings about him as of bad words. 

? tuiuous brandy and water, hot—^Kidd Shiuar i, for my part, got on capitally with my 

II grojined. neighbours on either side ; and, it I did treat 

,1 Olive Tliompsou and I took him by the them to a gl.ass or two, it was not until I had 
1 1 hands in pity, and led him in, and these rude partaken of their own hospitality first. 

! men, touched by our inexpressibly piti^le Their conversation ran, for‘the most part, 

;l condition, made room for us around the Httll'-mpon the prospects of the pits: “if the lode 
I lire. They themselves were wet, it is true, goes wwlge-likc, W'ith the smaller end down, 
j but it was their normal state to be so, for why then it soon comes to an end; but, if the 
: upon Exmoor it always rains. Tiicy crowded small end is uppermost, there’s no knowing 

round Kidd Shiiiar’s umbrella (that w'as) and where it mayn't spread below,” they said; 
around mine, which was entirely paralysed and seemed to take an interest in tlie matter 
I on one side, as though they were unaware generally, apart from its relation to them- 
I of the original intentron of umbrellas. selves. Tlmy did not complain much of 

“ Ask for a private room,” said Shiuar, anything, except of “ Capel,” who seemed to 
dolefully. stand in the way of everybody dreadfully. 

“With' turUe and devilled whitebait,” He made tlieir work harder; he lowered 
addecklhompaon; “ do! ” choir wages ; he doubled their toil-time ; 

Eiit, room was made for us at the table, and he defrauded, at the ^me moment, the 
jrroseutly. and we sat down to cold meat and whole of the three companies. I took him 
capital beer-. Wherever we sat, or moved, or to he some wicked overlooker, or unjust 
hung our hats or coats, or stood still, there steward, for a long while, until I learned 
was a puddle. Whenever we shook our that Oapel broke their pick-axes and shovels, 
•heads in the negative, a halo of rain-water When 1 asked who he really was, in order to 
was cast from them as from a housemaid’s expose such a rufiian in this journal];- he 
mop. Sliinai'’s moustaches hung down per- turned out to be some unpleasant mineral 
pendicularly from his Up like those of a substance, which the miners are constajitly 
Chinese mandarin. After tlicse two men coining upon, hard as the iron they are in 
^ had dined, however, their sentiments and search of, but not nearly so valuable. 

feelings were so greatly changed that they There was a deal of singing going on all 
proceeded to contemplate walking a mUe aha this time, fof the most part neither spirited, 
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humorous, nor (Jeoent; otih^rvUe the hour 
passed pleasantlj onou^ until iuy two 
companions returned, if Indeed these miser- 
ahles were If th^ w«nt out sponge^ 

what mairiiih Invuctive ^an express their 
appearance whea^ they got back again 1: 

They were sodden and dripping wet as well; 
they were pulp in the third st^e, and might 
have been made into a couple of sheets of 
foolscap by one process of a paper-machine. 

They bid waded, it seemed, through a mai-sh 
and quagmire up to the festive scene, and, 
bivouacking un(mr a grand stand of five 
planlu which let in the rain, and fwhere 
refreshments were selling solely in the shape of 
great sticks of peppermint, they had witnessed 
a crowd of ponies start out into the blinding 
mist, and not come back again. They had 
waited a reasonable time, allowing for the 
length of the course, and then returned, con¬ 
cluding that the whole of the competitors 
were lost. They said that it rained far 
worse than ever; that they thought they had 
caught titeir deaths of cold; and that they 
were both going to bed immediately. The 
landlord replied to this, that there was but 
one bed in the house, and that there was 
a sick person in it already (a sick per¬ 
son above all that harmony from forty 
voices!) bat that he would lend them 
such clothes as he had, with pleasure. A 
little space was cleared in front of the hre, 
and then and there the man of the law and 
the man of the sword disrobed and re¬ 
arranged themselves; never was metamor¬ 
phosis more complete. 1 gave up from that 
moment every stitch of fiuth about “ once 
a gentleman ^ways a gentleman,” and trans¬ 
formed it, at once, to clothes. I doubt whether 
even my own appearance—which is eminently 
aristociitio — could have survived the 
clnauge. 

I shook hands with the more friendly 
of my copper-coloured companions and 
mounted once more behind the dog-cart; 
the pair in front were as wet as ever in five 
minutes, and much more ridiculous. 1, my¬ 
self, was very little better off, for my poor 
paralysed umbrella got a stroke in its fifth 
rib, and Thompson drove too quickly to admit 
of my holding it up properly, and keeping 
myself on my percli at the same time; he 
was verj^vage, and so was the. lieutenant. 

The rain and the wind increased as we 
topped the moor again, and the mare did not 
like to face them; an angry man makes but 
a bad driver; and as she swerved from side to 
side, then jibbed, then reared I saw that 
mattera were getting serious. As we were 
nearing a little bridge upon our way, with a 
steep bank,and a brook upon the right, the 
creature Iwcame quite unmanageable; 1 
ju^E^ped out to run to her head, but she was 
t 09 .q^ck for me; she gave one mad pluqge 
_ ■■ 
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to the left, and,.«t a warp opt of,the whip in 
punlshmeni^ ran the wheels bac^ to the very 
parapet, stood stsuii^tupon her hind legs,, 
and feU otier7r*4(iptti|Qie hejgUy ^M^tward— 
d^g-cait all |T,.xiev«r!>ei:pq|t|d to see 

either of my eompanious alii^e against they 
fell dear of the vehicle, one on each side of 
the ditch, aind sprang to tjmir feet at once. 

“ precious jingo! ” jHwmed the lieu¬ 
tenant, not vt'i^hoat a tofl||K gratitude in 
his tone. * 

“ It was my fault,” said Thompson. 

The mare was all this time committing 
the most determined suioide with her head 
under water in a narrow ditch; the shafts 
.were broken,'but she was safficientlybound 
to the cart — poor thing — for it to pre¬ 
vent her rising. We cut her loose and got her 
up unhurt; that was the sole thing, except 
our personal safety, to congratulate oui'selves 
upon. The rain was getting a trifle worse, 
the wind was certainly more • violent, we 
were five miles distant from any house*—save 
that of Mr. Doone’s of Badger ley—upon 
Exmoor, .and it was getting dark. 

1 have beempi'esent during the worst part, 

—^the longest half, that is—of a meeting 
at Exeter Hall. I have heard five Pro¬ 
tectionist speakers—one down and the other ; 
come on—at an agricultural banquet. 1 | 

have listened to a Latin .declamation at | 
the University, from tlie lips of a public I 
or.atar. I have heard the same story, for f- 
the fourth time, at mess. I was once at a | 

convocation of the Clergy of -bat no j 

experience of dreariness and weariness that 1 | 

can call to mind, endui'cs con^arison with ; 
our walk home from Exmoor. The mare fell i 
lame, and kept limping and slipping behind ; 
us, exciting our wrath and wounding our I 
sympathies at the same time. The men felt 
latjie—ThomiMon and Shinar—^the landlord’^ ' 
*Aov* 3 being much too big for them and 
full of bumt>s, and presently Shinar lost one 
of his altogether. Our all having to poke 
about for that shoe in the wind and the rain, 
and the mud, and the half-darkness, was a 
wretched incident; and when he had found 
it, big as it was, he couldn't get it on again. 
None of ns spoke, except once; then Thomp¬ 
son, who was much the biggest of the three, 
inquired, in an awful kind of murdering 
voice, which of us bad first pif^osed going to 
these Exmoor Races ? The ravine sfas on 
one side of me with a sheer precipice of fifty 
feet, and I hastened to lay it ail upon the 
waiter. 

“ Then I’ll kill that waiter,” said Thomp¬ 
son, solemnly. 

“ And so will I,” added Lieutenant Shinar.a 

But neither of them did it, and we wound 
up that dismal day with a jovial evening. 
tlLroughout which the spared waiter waited 
wonderfully. 
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TALK-STOPPERS. 

Wk bear a great deal of lamentation now- 
a-days, proceeding mostly from elderly people, 
on the decline of the Art of Conversation 
among us. Old ladies and gentlemen -with 
vivid recollections of the charms of society 
fifty years ago, arc consUintly asking each 
other why the great tulkeis of their youthful 
days have found no sucecssors in this inferior 
present time. Where—they inquire mourn¬ 
fully— where are the illustrious men and 
women gifted with a capacity for perpetual 
outpoui'ing from the tongue, who used to 
keep enraptm-ed audiences delugeil in a flow 
of eloquent monologue for hours together? 
Where ai’e tile solo talkers in this degenerate 
age of nothing but choral conversation? 
Embalmed in social tradition, or imiieiTcctly 
preseryed iu books for the benefit of an un¬ 
grateful posterity, which reviles their sur¬ 
viving contemporaries, and would perhaps 
even liave reviled tliem as Bores. What a 
change seems indeed to have passed over the 
face of society since the days of the great 
talkers! if they could rise from the dead, 
and wag their unresting tongues among us 
now, would they win their reputations anew, 
just .Hs easily as ever ? Would they eveu get 
listeners I Would they be actually allowed 
to talk ? 1 should veuluro to say, decidedly 
not. They would surely be interi uptod and 
contradicted ; tliey would have their nearesj^ 
neighbours at the diuuer-table talking across 
tliem; they would find irajuitieut people op¬ 
posite, dropping things noisily, and ostenta¬ 
tiously picking them up; they would hear 
coufidenidal whispering, and perpetual fidget¬ 
ing in distant corners, before they hod got 
through theif first half-doseii of eloquent open¬ 
ing seiAcnces. Nothing appears to me so 
wonderful as that none of these interruptions 
(if we are to believe report) sbould ever 
nave occurred in the good old times of the 
great talkers. I read long biographies of 
that large class of illustrious iudividu!»,ls 
whose fame is confined to the select circle of 
their own acquaintance, and 1 find that they 
were to a man, whatever other dillereuces 
may have existed between them, all delight¬ 
ful talkers. 1 am informed that they held 
Torlh entraiicingly for hours together, at all 
times and seasons, ami. that 1, the gentle,* 


constant, and patient reader, am one of the 
most unfortunate and pitiable of human 
beings in never having eiyoyed the luxury of 
hearing them: but, strangely enough, 1 am 
never told whether they were occasionally in¬ 
terrupted or not in tlie coarse of their out- 
poni-iugs. 1 am left to infer that their 
friends sat under them just as a congregation 
sits under a pulpit; and I ask myself 
amazedly (remembeniigwhat societyis at the 
pi’cscnt day), whether human nature can 
liave changed altogether since that time. 
Either the reports in the biographies are one¬ 
sided and imperfect, or the race of people 
whom I frequently meet with now, and 
whom I venture to call Talk-stoppers, be¬ 
cause tlieir business in life seems to be the 
obstructing, confusing, and interrupting of 
all conversation, must be the peoulLar and 
portentous growth of our own degenerate 
era. 

Perplexed by this dilemma, when I am 
reading in long biographies aboilt great 
talkers, I do not find m}4elf lamenting, like 
my seuioi's, that they have left no successors 
in our day, or doubting irreverently, like my 
juniors, whether the famous performers of 
conversational solos were really as well 
worth hearing as eulogistic report would 
fain have us believe. The one invariable 
question that 1 put to myself under these 
circumstances runs thus, Could the great 
talkera, if they had lived in my time, have 
talked at all ? And the answer I reeeivs 
is, In the vast majority of cases, certainly 
not. 

Let me not offensively and unnecessarily 
mention names, but let me ask, for example, 
if some such famous talker assay—^the Great 
Glib—could have discoursed uninterruptedly 
for five minutes together in the presence of 
my friend Colonel Hopkirk. The colonel 
goes a great deal into society; he is the kind¬ 
est and gentlest of men; buthenuconsciously 
stops, or confuses conversation everywhere, 
solely in consequence of his own sociable 
horror of ever differing in opinion with any¬ 
body. If A. sliould begin by Coloring bla^ 
to be black, Colonel Hopkirk would & sure 
to agree with him, before he bad half done. 
If B. followed, and declai'ed black to be while, 
the colonel would be on Ms side of the ques¬ 
tion, before heAiad argued it out; and, if (1 
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peaceably endeavoured to c&lm the diapute imprisonment—'the^very my dear sir—' 

-with a truiBih, and trH^d that ever^r one the very thing! ” . ’ 

wonld at least admit that black and white in “Excuse a third'lEdmirer, '‘'but 

ocpbiuation made |^ey, my eTer-ebmpliant I think Mr. Glib'irw about i© apeak. You 

frionf) wrtWIjrl rtAf. Ytiku rtaa fltA altniilrlAr nrtftT^Avr- uMavA a«t7mn' oiy ■ ' > 


common^Dse of the question^ and would set back luxuriously in his ch^f in a nut* 
A. and B. furiously disputing which of them shell.” (“ "Very true^” frodt "tbe colonel.) “ I 
he agreed or disagreed with now, and whether murder one of you—say Sopkirk hete^V 
on the great Black, White, and Grey ques- (“ Ha ! ha! Ka ! ” loudly, from the <^l(me^ 
tion. Colonel Hopkirk could really be said to who thinks himself bound to laugh at a joke 
lULVe any opinion at all. when he is only wanted to listen to an iilua- 

How could the Great Glib hold forth in^tration.) “I murder Hopkirk. What is 
the oompauy of such a man as this 1 Let us: the first object of -all the rest of you, who 
suppose that delightful talker, and a few of J represent the community at large ? ” (“To 
hifl adniirei's (including, of course, the writer got you hanged,” from the colonel. “Ah, 
of his biography), and Colonel Hopkirk to be I yes, to bo sure ! to get you hanged. Quite 
all seated at the same table; and let us say} right! quite right! ”) “ Is it to make me a 
that one of the admirers is anxious to get reformed character, to teach me a t^de, to 
the mellifluous Glib to discourse on capital wash my blood-stains off me delicately, and 
punishment, for the benefit of the company, set mo up again in society, looking as clean 
The admirer begins, of course, on the ap- as the best of you? No!” (“No!” from 
proved method of stating the objections to the compliant colonel.) “ Your object is 
capital punishment, and sterts the subject in j clearly to prevent me from murdering any 
this manner. I more of j'ou. And Low are you to do that 

“I was dining out, the other day, Mr. Glib, j most completely and certainly? per- 

where capital punishment turned up as a petual impiisonment ? ” (“ Ah ! I thought 

topic of couversation-we should all agree about it at last,” cries 

“ Ah ! ” says Colonel Hopkirk, “ a dreadful the colonel, cheerfully. “ Yes, yes—notliijig 
necessity—yes, yes, yes; 1 see—a dreadful else for it but perpetual impnsonmeut, as 
aecoasity—£h?” you say.”) “By perpetual imprisonment? 

“ And the arguments for its abolition,” But men Lave broken out of prisons,” (“ So 
continues the admirer, without noticing the tliey have,” from the colonel.) “Men.have 
interruption, “ were really haudlcid with great killed their gaolers ; and there you have the 
dexterity, by one of the gentlemen present, commission of that verj’ second murder that 
who started, of course, with the insertion you wanted to prevent." (“Quite right,” 
that it is unlawful, under any circumstances, from tlie former quarter. “ A second murder 

to take away life-” —di'eadful! dreadful! ”) “Imprisonment is 

“Ha! unlawful-just so,” cries the colonel, not your certain protective remedy, then, 
“Very true. Yes, yes—^unlawful—to be sure evidently. What is?" 

—80 it is—^unlawful, as you say.” < “ Hanging! ” cries the colonel, with another 

“ Unlawful, sir!" begins the Great Glib,* bdSmd in his chair, and a voice that can no 
severely. “ Have I lived to this time of day, longer be talked down. “ Hanging, to be 
to bear that it is unlawful to protect the sure 1 I quite agree with you. Just what I 
lives of the community, by the only certain said from the first. You have hit it, my dear 
means—” air. Hanging, as you say—hanging, by all 

“ No, BO—0 dear me, no ! ” says the preci- manner of means ! ” 

-nitiitely-compliant colonel, with the most un- H.ia anybody ever met Colonel Hopkirk in 
mushing readiness. “ Protect their lives, of society ? Andf does anybody think that the 
com se—as you say, protect their lives by the Great Glib could possibly have held forth in 

_ L..‘ ... . - - _ _ X _fx . _ _ Xl- - __ __ __1?_X 


“ Allow me, colonel, says anotlier admirer, biographer, to have held forth in the wcuhar 
anxious to assist in stertihg the great talker, society of his own time 1 The thing i^clearly 
“ allow me to remind our friend, before he impossible. Let us leave Glib, congratu- 
iakes this question in hand, that it is an ar- lating him on having died when the Hop^ 
l^m^t of the aliolitionists that perpetual kirks of these latter days were as yet hardly 
unprisonment would answer the purpose of weaned ; let us leave him, and ascertain how 

protecting- ” some other great talker might have got on in 

The colonel is so delighted with this last the society of some other modem obstnictor 
argument that he bounds on his chair, and of the flow of eloquent conversation. 

hie himde in triumph. “ My dear sir 1 ” I have just been reading the Life, Letters, 

. he orie% before the last speaker can say Labours, Opinions, and Table-Talk of the 
another wordi “you have hit it—yon have matdiless Mr. Oily; edited—as to the life,, 
indeed! Perpetual imprisoumeut—that’s the by his mother-in-law; as to &e Liters, by 
‘ ^ing—ah) yea, yea, yes, to be shre—^perpetual Iw grand-daughter’s fc^band; and as to the 
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Labours, OplijfonB, abd Table-Talk, by three 
of bis iatimate-frieDds, wl^ dined with him 
every other Sunday tlu-<^hofat the whole of 
his long and distinguishea life. It is a very 
pretty book in a great many volumes, 
with pleasmg anecdotes—^not only of the 
eminent man himself, but of all Lis family 
connections , as 'wiill. HU shortest notes are 
preserved, and the shortest notes of othem to 
him. “My dear Oily, how Is your head¬ 
ache ? Yours, Boily ?” “ My dear Boily, 

worse than ever. Yours, Oily?” And so 
on. His great sayings aie also recorded for 
the first time with due regard to chrono¬ 
logical exactness. We know‘that it was 
when he was actually living at IJighgate, and 
not when he was only on the point of leaving 
Hampstead, that he made his famous speech 
to hU wife’s sister, who was standing at the 
bottom of hU garden one day, locking at the 
view. “ My love,” he said, “^ways sit down 
to look at a view. Tlie more comV’etely you 
set tlje body at rest, the more widely you 
throw the mind open to the infiueiices of 
Nature.” 

At the time the thoughtless lady laughed, 
and he remarked with his customary 
gentleness: 

*• You will not laugh always, Poppet. Let 
ns go in to tea.” 

Years aftenvai'ds, when Oily was no more, 
that same wife’s sister (the Poppet of early 
days) happened to be going out for a walk on 
the Heath with the venerable Boily, then | 
peacefully approaching the end of his long 
and useful career. 

“My dear sir,” she playfully said to him, 
“do you mind exchanging your stick for a 
camp-stool? We are going to see a view', 
and I love to sit down when I look at a 


the Memoirs id; great length, afid in several 
places; but not a word occurs anywhere 
tending to show that Oily ever-met with the 
sligli'test interruption on any one cs£ the 
thousand occasions when he held forth. In 
relation to*him, as in relation to the Great 
Glib, I seem, bound to infer that he was never 
staggered by an unexpected question, never 
affronted by a black sheep among the flock, . 
in the shape of an inattentive listener, never 
silenced by some careless man capable of 
unconsciously cutting him short and starting 
anotheg topic before he had half done with 
his own particular subject. I am bound to 
believe all this—and yet, when I look about 
at society .as it is constituted now, I could fill 
a room, at a day’s notice, with people who 
would shut up the mouth of Oily before it 
had been open five minutes, quite as a matt^ 
of course, and without the remotoat suspicion 
that they were misbehaving themselves in 
the slightest degree. What—I ask myself— 
to take only one example, and that from the 
fair sex—^whal would have become of Oily’S 
deliuhtful and incessant talk, if he had known, 
my friend Mrs. Marblemug, and had taken 
her down to dinner in his enviable capacity 
of distinguished man ? 

Mrs. Marblemug has one subject of con¬ 
versation—her own vices. On al^ other 
topics she is sarcastically indiffereirit and 
scornfully mule. General couversation 'she 
constH^iieiitly never indulges in; but the per¬ 
son wiio sits next to her is sure to be inter¬ 
rupted as soon :w he attracts her attention by 
talking to her, by receiving a confession of 
hei- vices—not made reiJoutaiitly, or con¬ 
fusedly, or jocularly—but slowly declaimed 
with an ostentatious cynicism, with a hard 
eye, a Itard voice, a hora—no, an ailamantiTie 


view.” —manner. In early youtli, Mrs. Marblemug 

The venerable Boily, w'ho bad been presAt^^Jiscovered that her business in life was to be 
w'ben the remarkable words were spoken at eccentric and disagreeable, and she is one of 
the end of the garden, instantly recalled them, the women of Euglaud who fulfils her mission, 
.and, fixing his piercing eye on the speaker, Ifaneylseetheever-flowingOUysittmgnext 
said : to this l.uly at dinner, and innocently feiying to 

“Our poor Oily! You remember ?” * make her hang on his lips like the rest of his 

She looked at him in eloquent silence. tea-Uble harem. His conversation is reported , 
Who shall say what she remembered or by his affectionate biographers, as having 
what she did not in that venerable presence been for the most part of the sweetiy pastor^ 
and at that affecting moment ? sort. I find that ho drove that muen-endor- 

Anccdotes of this sort abound in the book, iu,f subject, Nature, in his CMiversational car 
so do portraits of Oily at various periods of ol triumpli, longer and harder than most men. 
his existence,—so do fac-similes of his hand-11 see him, in my mind’s ey^ starting in his j 
writing, showing the curious modifications insinuating way from some pwsley ^rnish | 
which it underwent when he occasionally rouudadishoflobsters—confessing,inhisrich, j 
exchanged a quiU for a steel-pen. But it full, and yet low voice (vide Memoirs) that ' 
will be more to my present purpose to an- garnish delights him, b^ause bis fisTOurite ' 
nounceforthebenefitofunfortunatepeoplewho colour is gi'een — and so getting easily 
have not yet read the Memoirs, that Oily on to the fields, the great subject from 
was, as a matter of course, a delightful and \yhich he always got his largest eonversa- 
iucessant talker. He poured out words, and tioual crop. I imagine his tongue to be, as .it 
his audience imbibed the same perpetually were, cutting its first preliminary cap^ on 
three times a week from tea-time to past the grass for the benefit of Mrs. Marblemug; 
'midnight. Women especially revelled in his and I hear that calmly-braiien lady throw 
conversation. They hung, so to speak, pals him fiat on hiwback by we utterance of some 
pitating on his lips. Ail this is told me in such words as these : 
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“ Utr. Oilj, 1 4 Higliili tO)>|i«r«i)4old yoa, T^t- bu4 realty can^ read, them—tbey,'make 
haps, that 1 hate the fielda I think itiTatare me a» envioua*'’ u , - / < ' ^ 

in mneral sonmtbhif eminently die^preeable Perhaps Oij^./trbo, as 1 infer from eertain 
-^e cenntrj, in short, quite (wiou& If you plages in his Memoirs, eoald be aisnlB- 
nsk me why, J can’t tell you. ,I know I’m oiently dogged and resolute man on oooasiotvs 
wrong; but hating Nature i8<'one of my when his dignity was in danger) still valiantly 
vioc^”. . declines to submit and be srlent, and, shJ&ing 

Mr. ~([^y eloquently remonstrates Mrs. his ground, endeavours to draw Mrs Mari^-- 
hlarblemug only says, “Yes, very likely mug out by .asking her questions, Phenew 
—but, vou see, it’s one of my vices.” Mr. effort, however, avails him nothing. Do 
Oily bries a dexterous compliment. MrsMar- what he will, he is always met and worsted 
hUmug only answei-s, “ Don’t!—I see through by the lady in the same, quiet, easy, indifferent 
that. It's wrong in me to see through com- way; and, sooner or later, even his distiu* 
pliments, being a woman, I know. ^ But I giished month is muzzled by Mrs. MarbW 
can’t help seeuig through them, and saying, I mug, like the mouths of all the degenerate 
doL That’s another of my vices.” Mr. Oily talkers of ray own time whom I have ever 
shifts the subiect to Literature, and tbenoe, seen in contact with her. Are h&. Oily's 
gently batBaFely,to his own books^his second biographers not to be depended on, or can it 
great topic after tlie fidda Mrs. Marblemug really be the fact that, in the course of all 
lets him go on, because she has some- his long conversational career, that illuttrioas 
thing to finish on her plate—^tlion lays down man never once met with a cheek in ihiS 
her Kpife and fork—looks at him with a kind shape of a Mrs. Marblemug 1 1 have no. 
of wondering indifference, and breaks into his tender pi'epossession in favourof the lady; but 
neixt sentence thus:— when 1 renect on the character of Mr, OUy^ 

“ I’m afraid I don’t seem quite so much in- as exhibited in bis Memoirs, I am almost in¬ 
terested as J know 1 ought to be,” she says ; dined to regi-ct that he and Mrs. Marblemug 
“ but 1 should have told you, perhaps, when never met. In relation to some people, I in- 
we first sat down, that I have given up voluntarily regard her as a dose of strong 
reading.” moral physio; and I really think she might 

“ Given up reading! ” exdairas Mr. Oily, have done my distinguished countryman 
thunderstruck by the monstrous coufes- some permanent good, 
aion. “Yon mean only the tcasli that To take another instance, there is the case 
has come into vuguo lately; the morbid, of the once-brilliaut social luminary, Mr. 


unhealthy- 


Endless—extinguished, unfortunately for the 


“No, not at all,” rejoins Mrs. Marblemug. new generatiou, about the time when we 
“If 1 read anything, it would be morbid were most of us only little boys and girls. 


literature. My taste is unhealthy, 
another of my vices.” 


That’s What a talker this sparkling et%atux» must 
have been, if one may judge by that rac^i 


“ My dear madam, yon amaze—yon alarm anonymous publication (racy was, I thinlc, 
me,—yon do indeed ! ” cries Mr. Oily, waving the word chiefly used in reviewing the book 


his Laud in graceful deprecation and polite by the critics of the period), Evenings with 
horror. ^..Jj.Ei.-dkss. By A Constant listener J “ I 

' “ Don’t,” says Mrs. Marblemug; “ you’ll could hardly believe,” I remember the Lis- 
knock down some of the wine-glasses, and tener writes, “ that the world was the same 
hurt yourself. You hod better keep your afuu’Endless had flashed out of this mortal 
hand quiet,—you had, indeed. No; I have scene. It was morning while he lived—it w.-m 
given up i;eadiug, because all books do me twilight, or worse, when he died. I was 
haimH-the best—the healtliiest. Your books very iutimate with him- Often has the hand 
even, I suppose, I ought to say; but I can’t, that writes tl^ese trembling Hues smacked 
because 1 see through compliments, and that familuur back—often have those thrilliug 
despise my own, of course, as much as other and matchless accents syllabled the fond dimi- 
people’*^ Suppose, wo say, I don’t reatl, nutive of my Christian name. It was not so 
because lKK>ks do mo harm—^and leave it much that his talk was ceaseless (tUbngh that' 
there. The thing is not worth pursuing, is something), as that it moved incessfmtly 
You think it is '< Well, then, books do me over all topics firotn heaven to earth. His 
harm, because they increase my tendency to variety of 8objec.t was the most amazing pait 
be envious (one of my worst"^ vices). The of this amazing man, His fertiUty of alia- 
hettw jthe book is the more I hate the man sion to topics of the p:ist and present alike 
for bei^ clever enough to write it—so whs truly inexhaustible. He hopped, ha 
much cleverer than me, you know, who skipped, he ^fluttered, he swooped, from 
couldn’t write it at all. I believe you call tliciue to theme. The butterfly iu the 
that Envy, Whatever it is, it has been garden, the bee in the flowetvbed, the changes 
oue of my vices from a child. No, no wine of. the kaleidoscope, the son and shower of 
little water.. ; I think wine nasty, that’s an April morning, are hat faint eusblems of 
another-of my vices—or, no, i^erb.-ips, that With much raore.to the same eloquent 

» only one of my misfortunes. Thunk you. purpose,; but not a word from the first page to 
1, wish I could talk to you about, books ; the last to hint even that Endless was ever 
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broQghit^Iwi a fall atif a’mgle occaaion, padoar«ftidi#te'&4he kiBginsii^t4d oil 

by any one of the hundredr-of enchanted th# tnrfceyl”f 
listeners befoi'e whoin Iter'f^^ed in hia won>| BefbpS'the 'dOin^any can beg Endlesh; as 
derfiil performances trith '^he tongne from nsndl, to' r'femember for them, Mr. Spoke 
snohiing to night.'* ' | Wheela* starts into life and seizes the 

' And yet, there must surely have been Talk-'Subject. • 

Stoppers in the world, In the time of the bril -1 “ What a vicious state of society it was in 

liant Endless—^taSc-stopperSjinallprobability,: the time 6f Madame de Pompadour," he says, 
possessing characteristics similar to those ( with moral severity. “ Who can wonder that 
now displayed in society by my exasperating, it led to the French Bevolution 1 ” 

I connection by miirrlage, Mr. Spoke Wheeler. i Endless feels that his first efibrt for the 
It is itnpoBsime to'say what the consequences evening is nipped in the bod, and that the 
might have been if my relative and Mr. End- new gijest is not to be d^xmded on as a 
less had ever come together. Mr. Spoke listener. He, however, waits politely, and 
Wheeler is one of those men —a large class, every one else waits politely to hear some- 
as it ap^ars to me—^who will talk, and who thing more alwut the French Bevolution. 
have notning whatever in the way of a sub- Mr. Spoke Wheeler has not another word to 
jeo* of their own to talk about. His constant say. He has snatched his subject—has ei- 
praoticek to lie silently in ambush for subjects I hausted it—and is now waiting, with ai^ 
Btai'tedbyotherpeople,totakethen!forthwith'expectant smile on his &ce, to lay hands bn 
fibrn their rightful owners, turn them coolly .another. IHsastrous silence reigns, until Mr, 
to bis own uses, and then cuuningly wait Endless, as host and wit, launches a new 
again for the next topic, belonging to some- to])ic in despair. 

I body else, that passes w'ithin his reach. It is “ Don’t forget the salad, gentlemen," he 
! useless to give up, and leave him to take the exclaims. " The emblem, as 1 always fancy, 
i| lead—heinvariablygivesup, too, and declines of human life. The sharp vinegar correct^ 
!j the honour. It is useless to start once more, by the soft oil, just as the misfortune of one 

II hopefully, seeing liim apparently silenced— day is compensated by the luck of anotlier. 
■' he becomes talkative again the moment yon Heigho ! let moralists lecture as they will, 
j| ofier liim the chance of seizing ou your new what a true gambler’s existence onra is, by 
1 1 subject—disposes of it without the slightest the very nature of it! Love, fame, wetdtli, 
'•! fancy, taste, or novelty of handling, in a are the stakes we all play for; the world is 
j| moment—^then relapses into utter speechless- the table; Death keei>s the house, and 
' ness as soon as he has silenced the rest of the Destiny shufiies the Ciirds. According to 
/ company by taking their topic away from my definition, gentlemen, man is a gambling 

!j them. Wherover he goes, he commits this animal, and woman-” Endless pauses 

;|» social atrocity with the most perfect inno- for a moment, and lifts the glass to his lips to 
j conce .and the most provoking good hnmour, give himself a bacchanalian air before he 
j for he firmly believes in himself as one of the amazes the company with a torrent of elo- 

j most entertaining men who ever crossed a quence on the subject of woman. Unhappy 

I drawing-room or caroused at a dinner-table, man! in that one moment Mr. Ppoke Wheeler 

II Imagine Mr. Spoke Wheeler getting |fu ttgizes on his host's brilliant gambling me- 
j( invitation to one of those brilliant snppers taphor, and runs away with it as his own 

which assisted in making the evenings of the subject immediately. 

; s])arkling Endless so attractive to hk friends " The worst of gambling," he says, with a 
I auii admirers. See him sitting modestly at look of ominous wisdom, " is, that wmn once 
j the table with every appearance in hk faeff a man takes to it, he can never be got to give 
I and manner of being tlie most persistent and it np again. It always ends in ruin. 1 know 

j reliable of listeners. Endless takes the a man whose son is in the Fleet, and whose 

measure of his man, as he too confidently daughter is a maid-of-all-work at a lodging- 
j believes, in cme bright glance—^thinks to him- house. The poor devil himself once had 
I self. Here is a new worshipper to astonish ; twenty thousand pounds, and he now picks 
here is the conveniently dense and taciturn up a living by writing lagging-letters. Ail 
human pedestal on which 1 can stand to let through gambling. Degrading vice, certainly, 
off my fireworks—plunges his knife and fork, ruins a man’s temper and heuth, tw, as well 
gaily hospitable, into the dish before him as his property. Ah! a very degrading 
(let us say a turkey and truffles, for Endless vice—very muck so indeed 1" 
is a gastronome as well as a wit), and starts “ 1 am afraid, my deer sir, yon have no 
off with one of those "fertile allusions,” for vices,” says Endless, getting angry and sar- 
which he was so famous. > castic as a fresh pause follows this undeniable 

“ 1 never carve turkey witho'nt thinking of commonidace. " The bottle stands with you. 
what Madame de Pompadour said to Louis Do you abjure even that most amiable of 
the Fifteenth," Eudless begins in bis most human failings—the cheerful glass i Ha! ” 
off-hand manner. “ 1 refer to the time when exclaims Ikidless, seeing that his guest is 
•the supenb Frenchwomsn first came to court, going to speak again, and vainly imagining 
and the star of the &ir Cbateauroux waueda that be <»n cut mm short this time. " Ha! 
before her. Who rememhers what the Pom-1 what a debt we owe to the first man who dia- 
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cowed the ^w.druak nauc^wone i^oidd tb#r# Wif b^bm 

he roust baTO g^ia n»Ttit>^hia jnunortal pgit^ baqk to the 'worl^ itow^.aDd tjaedto.ttap^ tm 
Ihuimij cxpeidmen^ 1, ofteo Ijis wife how they won rej^tatioms 1- > , 

must ^ve be^ed him to consider his health-^-r—|-^— 

wd his r«*qjectebiUty,and give up all further UNDEJR-WATER BSaSTlBafOiL 

mvesti^tiooB! How he must h»ve shocked _ 

hie&mUy with perpetual hiccups, and pua- Tee wrack, or seaweed, thrown up.lgrt^e 
sled tho.Bkedical men of the period -with in- tide at high water-mark is often full of sond- 
oamble morning headaches ! To the healtli hoppers. AVhen. the tidal waves - dif^urh 
of that marveUous, that magnifioent, that them, they le/ip about in swarms, and look 
inestimaUe human being, the first Toper in like a cjt’eeping mist. As the edges of tjie 
the world! The patriai'ciial Bacchus eiuafi- waves ripple among the wrack, they bound a 
in his antediluvian vineyard ! What a foot high into the air, and form, a lino of 
picture, gentlemen; what a subject for our dancing mist upon the sandy shore, receding 
artists! Scumble, my dear friend,” continues with the e^hing, and advancing with the 
Endless, breathlessly, feeling that Mr. Spoke flowing, tides. Sand-hoppers nave been 
Wheeler has got his topic again, and anxious called sea-fleas, although they have not the 
to secure assistance in preventing that per- wings which aid the leaps of th^ n^e- 
sistcnt gentleman from making any use of sakes. Feeding upon decaying organic 
the stolen property—“ Scumble, your pencil matter, their habitot is the wrack, w^en 
alone is worthy of the suhjecL Tell us, my the wrack is left high and dry upon the 
prince of painters, how would you treat beach, great numbers of those little crusted 
R J ” auiraals are found under iL When , the 

Tbeprineeof painters has his mouth full wrack is caught in tlie highest .rock-pool% 
of turkey, and looks more puzzled than flat- these tiny crustaceans skip about at tlie sur- 
tered by tliis complimentary appeal. He face of the water with surprising agility, 
hesitates, aud^ Mr. Spoke Wheeler darts into Having feet adapted botli for leaping and • 
the couversation on the subject of drunken- swimming, they are called amphipoda, How- 
ness, forthwith ; scatters Mr. Scumble’s ideas, evei’, their swimming is rather skipping on 
if he has any, on the pictorial treatment of their sides in the shallow water than awim- 
the patriarchal Bacchus; stops the hurst of mlug. These Lilliputian shrimps can leap up 
elocmenw on the topic of Art with which into the air twenty times, and skip under the 
the mlUIant Endless was about to delight the surface of the water at a bound, forty times 
company j and produces a fresh pause, after their own lengtii. At the bases of Uieir feet 
^ving added to the couversatioual enjoyment are leaf-like gills: hence they are called gill- 
of the evening by remarking that iutoxicalion feet, or brauchiopodo. Every lofty leap hi the 
is very much on the increase, and that deli- air, and every sidelong skip in the water,gives 
xium tremens is, in the large m^ority of in- them oxygen to revive their blood in on extra- 
stances, an incurable complaint. ordinary degree. The thorax consists of six 

Will even the most indiscriminate of the or seven segments, with a pair of feet to each 
surviving admirers of Eudlesa, and of the segment. Hie gill-feet have mouths furnisbed 

t reat talkers generally, venture to assert thajUL'Wfith jaws and a pair of jaw-feet. The 
e, or they, could have shown off with thiT female is provideil with appendages foi' keep- 
sUghtest approach to success in the company ing her egg under her body. > The gUl-feet 
of Mr. Spoke Wheeler, or of hirs. Marble- the wrack most common upon the co:t8ts of 
mug, or ofiJolouel Hopkiik, or of a,ny of the the British channel are called by the savans, 
other dozens on dozens of notorious bilk- Talitrus saltator and Orehestia. Talitrus sal- 


stopprs whose characters 1 
troubling the reader with ? 


itorions bdk- Talitrus saltator and Orehestia. Talitrus sal- 
refrain from tator is a translation into Latin of the French 
Surely not ! popular marne, chiquenaude, the animal who 


Surely 1 have quoted examples enough to jumps with a" fillip, or movement like a 

I prove the correctness of my theory that the jerk of the finger let go from the tliumb. 

, days wl^sn the eminent professors of the Art Orehestia signifies the violent little fellow. 

I oi Conversation could be sure of perpetually- Orehestia is distinguished from his comrade 

} A^ntive audiences, have gone by. Instead Talitrus by a claw-like hand at thu end of 

of mouining over the loss of the great his second pair of feet. The fiUip-jumper 

I talkers, we ought to feel relieved {if we have aud.the violent-bounder can both hide them- 

regard for them, which I sometimes selves in the sand in a trice. Wherever they 

doubt) by their timely departure from the are—in the sand, or under the wrack, or in 

aoem. Between the members of the modern the highest pels, and whatever may be their 

ca^uraHon who would not have listened to names, gill-feet, sand-bounders, rida-skipperB, 

,4ileffl,=theinembers whocouldnothavelistened fillip-jampei's,or violent agitatora—the wrack 
to them, and the members who would have ahiimps are mways the n^bbours of the sea- 
osofnaed, inl^rvpted, and cut tliem short, aicorns, limpets, and periwinkles, 
i vh^ extreautiesnf compulsory silence they The penwinkle% fike tbeu comrades the 
most ^ve' undergone if they had lasted until limpet^ forsake their brown pastiyes, and, 
onr tuMl Our case may lamentable betake themselves to the dry rocks, when the 
1 enough in not having heard them; bu,thow ground-swell announces a storm.. Periwinkle 
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ts made fatir^tmiotw; and in 

the gl3^8 'we hear it in short and prao- 
tioal form of the cry, BSriwink—jwriwmk. 
Sabot, or little wooden shoe, is the name 
which the ^EVendi igive to the periwinkle—^a 
name snggested by a rough resemblance. 
The learn name given by Feruasac, Litto- 
rina littoralis, met,ns mei'ely that tliis shell¬ 
fish lives upon the coast. The Liuntean name 
Turbo mguifiee a twisted •shell; and the j 
Saxon namehas a similar signification, mean¬ 
ing something awry and wrinkled. The 
French, who are not at all happy in calling 
the periwinkle a sabot, hit off his description 
better when they call him a «nail with a 
round mouth. There are white, yellow, 
brown, and red periwinkles. There arc kinds 
of periwinkles the months <if whose shells 
cause them to be called the silver-mouthed 
and the golden-mouthed (argyroetomos and 
chrysoStonios), as if they were eloquent 
fathers of the church. There is a crowned 
periwinkle—of course there is ! The zig¬ 
zag periwinkle is a very pretty dark 
blue one, with white zig-zag streaks. In¬ 
deed, tiiere are nearly a hundred different 
kinds of them, of which about eighty arc 
living and fifteen are fossil species. 1 liave 
read in hooks concerning periwinkles which 
forsake the shore .and the rocks, the tangles 
and the sea-girdles, and betake themselves to 
the trees and fields. It is by night lluat they 
are said to seek the change of green for 
brown pastures. There is nothing common 
or mean in nature, the commonuess aud 
meanness being in ignorant human miuds ; 
and the periwinkle, when his genus is stu- 
tlied, inspires every kind of interest. 

There is gi'eatness in periwinkles. Their 
endurance of all climates and all weathers is 
wonderful. The periwinkle is the conchylion of 
the breakers. Tnliabiting all shores and aefy^ifs 
all weathers, he loves especially to be wetted 
by the spray of the tidal waves. He places 
himself where he can receive the breakers, 
having a structure adapted to such a habitat. 
The perfectly round mouth of his thick glo¬ 
bose shell has a horny lid, and he breathes 
through a pair of comb-like gills. M. 
Deshayes was astonished at the endurance ot 
Littorina littolulis in Africa. All the year 
round, every vicissitude of season, the spring 
and autumn torrents, and the heats of sum¬ 
mer, when the waves seldom reached tlie 
rocks, were all bravely aud wonderfully borne 
by the defiant little periwinkles. When 
hum.aa feet cannot walk upon hot rocks 
Bcorehed by the sun of the tropics, the peri¬ 
winkles endure the roasting with impunity. 
Dr. Harvey, of Duldt^ found a kind of peri¬ 
winkle, Littoiua rudi^ two hundred feet up 
among tl»e sea-difib of the West of Ireland, 
in pctpls of spray and rain water. Thei-e, 
their shells had become thinner, and the 
I groovesabetween the B|Hres deeper than usual. 

The conunon periwinkle, like the oonuuo|^ 
limpet, is univeiWly eaten ; and these con- 


obyHOBS attn oompaaions in the olire ■tme,' 
upott the rodcs, and in human etomadni. 
Coast boys eve^whei-e around Ihe Brititih 
islands emplt^ flieir Saturday afternoons 
summer time in finding and roasting peri- 
winkles. “Dazz ye,” the Devonshire boy# 
say, “isn’j/ it fine fun? ” When work and 
school are over, the bo^'s arc allowed " to go 
a-picking ’winkles.” They separate into a 
party which gatheiu the winkles, and a party 
wliich kindles a fire of drift-wood and sea¬ 
weeds. The lid of an old tin kettle, resting 
upon stones, is soon heated. When the sheila 
crack, 1;he winkles are cooked. Every good 
boy brings home a lot in the corner of his 
apron to regale his family on the Sunday. ^ 

The brown pastures of the plant-eating 
limpets and winkles are honoured with the 
presence of the animal-eating purpura and 
nassa. Diplomacy has established the rule 
that respect is to be measured by the power 
of destruction, and consequently peculiar de¬ 
ference is due to concliyliona who can devour 
their f'ellow-creatiires. No sly fling wae in¬ 
tended at the imperial pnrple, I suppose, 
when the white wlielk was called purpura. 
The Greeks and Homans did not conceal a 
sarcasm in a fable when they said a dog’s 
lips were dyed purple after eating the mw- 
lusks of these shells. Purpura and nassa are 
armed with a spiny and augur-like tongue, 
which pierces the shells of their victims. 

The animal and shell of purpura resemble 
the whelk. The puipnra makes the transi¬ 
tion between the Imcciuum and the murex. 
Tlie white whelks, 1 repeat it in English, 
are the link between the Whelk kind and 
the Venus’s Comb kind of shell-fish. The 
Venus’s Comb can dissolve the spines of the 
oomb wJionever it is necessary to enlarge the 
shell. The mantles of all the conehylions 
jsecrete their shells; only a few. species, 
however, are known to possess the power of 
dissolving tliem. M. Deshayes says, the 
murex aud the purpura have the property of 
making the tubercles disappear which ^ey 
had secreted some time previously. The 
white whelks are found in all seas. In the 
Australian seas the species are nsmerous, 
while in the northern seas there are only 
four or five of them. 

The fisliennen call the nassa the dog- 
v'helk. As for the name nassa, it seems to 
have been derived from the resemblance of 
the shell to the twisted willow handle of a 
net used by fishermen. The wnimal part of the 
dog-whelk is much flattened, with a locomo¬ 
tive extending outwards beyond the shell in 
all directions, especially in front, where it is 
lai*ge and angular, while it narrow’s behind. 
When the sand conehylions, called mactra, 
quit their burrows, the nassa pounce upon 
them, pierce their thin angular shells, «ad 
extract the flesh throiigh the aperture. The 
siphon of the nassa is seen b^ind his pair of 
long feelers, 4bout the middle of which are 
his eyes. 
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dred lapdb opuses. *, yte egg- 

clnstdrt ofHnejie rouchyMdB weM at &bm« 
remote, period, pe^ltkps, bomb lo northern 
I shores by the currents of the owan. Nsto- 
I raliata have erred in nothing more thauiii 
' the xanmplicstiou of species ; nud it may be, 
Ij’ that'thp ' coinmou conchylions of otir coasts 
^ I are only the dwarfs of their families and hiu, 
I ■ stnfa^ted, degraded, and coai-soned by the 
1 hpngrycold of northern seas, 
ji' Tfab purple anemones are neighbours of the 
i I ' litnpets and periwinkles, white whelks and 
1 ’"'dog whcDss. Country cousins are sure when 
i taken to the olive zone, to ask for the sea 
I flowers, the animal dowers. Books written 
1 by compilers from books, tell them the puiple 
!( flower may be seen ornamenting the rocks, 
'I when the sea retires. When tliey search 
ji among the rocks at low water for the pur- 
;i pie anemone, they find, in snug, out-of-the- 

I way nooks, only little lealliery, purple balls. 
1 ; However curious, the purple balls seem but 

slightly ornamental. I have known the 
! disappointment confirm the ' generalisation 
x>f perfidy, wliich country' folks carry in 
ji their minds against town and coast-folka. 

II When the tide is out the beauty of most 
I ■ of the rayed animals, or actinia, is hidden. 

The feelers, which form the flowers, arc 
I ' pursed together. On a first visit to the 
brown zone, the observer is sure to try and 
I take, up tlie droll little purple balls, and 
j finding them alive, men stai't, and ladies 
! scream. When the base is torn from the 
j rock, the water is squeezed out, which the 
j animal had stored up for its refresliment, 
j while exposed to the sun. A little research 
I in the rock chasms is sure to turn the disap¬ 
pointment into surprise and delight. The 
I expanded animal flowers are to be seen iqj 
j deep pools, overshadowed by rock ledge.s, 

I and festooned by laminaria. The puol is 
I divided ipto sunshine and shadow, and the 
j aea-fiower is not seen in the sunny part, 
among ibe gi-een ulva, and purple stony 
plants. The sea anemone, which is calleil 
anemone, from its resemblance to the spring 
flower, is seen in full blow under tlic water, 
just where the animal can remain in the 
shade, ^lile its feelers enjoy the sunshine. 
An expanded animal flower seems to dis¬ 
play a corolla of blue petals, set in a calyx 
of puiple Sepals. The sea anemone is like 
A purple cup, with the lips bevelled out¬ 
wards into a crowm of tentacles, and en¬ 
circled with an inner rim of blue beads. 
The rayed animal of the olive zone, is the 
* least remarkable of its group, yet young 
people, who rush over the rock.s to see it, 
the first time, forget the buiuplng and 
(|mbling among the fuci, which it generally 
.viecBtsih^, in. the delight of seeing a erratum 
y" iso strangely beautiful. 

Sea anejbones sometimes tabe a fancy to 
nde upon coaches. Observers upon the coasts I 


Js^^rf.^h»» is sujq^Ked 

abpu»OWtbeeea»*ad 
eyeubbmic inud^ls occur occgaionallyk The 
uotbridns soldier,.crab, p^rua, is some¬ 
times seen ensconced up to the thoiiaz in 
the shell of a whelk., with a little b^wn ane¬ 
mone'upon it, Bike boys who have got up 
behind a coach, anemones have a diive 
without expens^ Tlie base of the anemone 
is ill-formed for rapid locomotion; and, d^^ir- 
ing lo change the feeding ground of his un¬ 
wieldy body, he takes a cab, Probably he is 
iu the W!iy of pleasaut moutlifuls when upon 
the shell, which the rapacious suldiei^crab 
drags about on the sea shore. Something 
savoury will come in the way of the teutacles 
of the anemone, when the pagnrus has whip¬ 
ped an unwary mussel, or oyster, out. olJiis 
shell. Pagurus shelters his abdomen .in a 
shell lie never secreted. His cirodlatoa'y sys¬ 
tem (w'hich Mr. Milne Edwards calls lacu- 
uary, because it runs through the lacunes, or 
interstices) of his organs, is speb, .that a sim¬ 
ple wound in his abdomen would make him 
bleed to death ; and this abdomen is naked. 
Like man, he must obtain a vestment or 
perish. Apparently, the sea anemone knows 
this as well as Mr. Edwiu’ds, and, as an ex¬ 
ample of practical zoology, makes pagurus his 
cab-horse. The soldier crab cannot whip 
behind. Tlie I'emoval of his shabby fare 
would iuvulve tlie exti'aetiou of his abdomen, 
and the risking of his life. The exhilaration 
of the fresh air, may have much to do with 
it; but the appearance of the martial pagurus 
with his cab :uid his fare in a sandy hollow, 
excites a shout of laughter from grave uatu- 
i-alists, rivalling the efifccts which tlie first 
somerset of clown in a Christmas pantomime 
produces iu the rising generation. 

L' (fagiu'us does not rival clown every day. 
The sudden apiiai'ition of young plaice, or 
floundci's, is a more frequent incident in the 
sandy pools of the liamuiariau zone. Whether 
looking down from a boat tluaiugh the gLas.sy 
gveen water, or wading in the pools, it is 
always with agreeable surprise that the ob¬ 
server secs the sand apparently becoming 
animated, and the fiat fish emerging into light 
from the little sand-cloud, and id'ier 'flitting 
auruss the bottom, as if skimming the sand, 
burrowing into it, and disappearing. As 
the side swimmers glide rapidly over the 
ribbed sand, they seem to change colour like 
the chameleon. Liuiueus called them the side- 
swimmers (pleurouectes), because they swim 
upon their sides. The under side is white, 
and the upper side is dark and varkgated, 
with dull coloqra .analogous to the colours of 
the chameleon. Proximity to white objects 
brightens tlie bright, and to dark objects 
darkens the dull colours on the fiat side of 
the fisli. The colours and, tlie light, both 
being chequered, the changing hues ohthe fish < 
astonish the observer. Chameleons havenever 
shown me this phenomenon with the sui-pris- 
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’ Si’ Con^&hiMe tS IJlS' ^{)riie' 'giv^eH by 
'tom*ttts^ tfrhetf thby flit aicro^ the 
&lonely %dttd. 'The play of colours. 
■ • feeighteus- the ^ect; '' Just such a colorarion 
is'ne^ed by theUi t6 enable them to escape 
■tlie olwen^atioa of their enemies, and make 
' it difficult to distinguish them from the sand 
' plants, or stones, near them. Tlie young side- 
s>«inMuerB are ’ symmetricalf while the old 
have their necks twisted until both eyes are 
■upon the dark, or uppermost side. Accord¬ 
ing to the simple physiology of the Scottish 
fishermen, side-swimmers wring their necks 
by their long and anxious Idbkiugs upward 
for their food and their enemies. 

An incident, which sui-passes in interest 
' all the others in the olive zone, is of constant 
oteurrence, the squirtings of ])holades. As 
the tide recedes, sand and wate: are seen in 
all di^ecftkms spurting up a foot high into the 
air. When a novice commences a seieutitic 
investigation into the cause of these myste¬ 
rious eptii-tings by putting his finger into the 
hole, a fierce squirt of sand and sea-water, 
tliree or four feet higli, bespatters his face, 
and blinds his oy’es. 

No question in concliyliology has been more 
keenly discussed for centuries, than the puzzle 
ho,w the pholades perforate the rocks 1 Over- 
iinjiressed with a just admiration of tlie mar- 
vellons secretions of the mantle of the mol- 
Inaks, Icariieil conchyliologers maintained it 
was by means of a dissolving acid unknown 
to chemistry. Tu eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, an amateur exhibited half a score of 
]>hotade3 in the Pavilion, Briglitoii, before 
the Provincial Medical Association, per- 
tbi atiug lumps of chalk by mechanical operas 
tioiis.' Every witness could see the rotiir 
lions of the valves as rasps, and the squiri- 
iiigs of the branchial siphon as a synng<y iSSlt 
Alantell as the mouth-piece of the numerous 
spactators, exclaimed, “Mechanically after 
all!” 

The old English students of shells called the 
hole-lurker, or phoks, the stone-piercer, Rut 
there are many couchylions which bore stouea, 
and the pholas perforates chalk, sand-stone, 

f neiss, aud wood. Bestrict the genus of the 
iole*hide» (the word is the exact translation 
of the Greek pholadidse, and in using the 
word hide, to signify the one who hides, 1 
follow the excellent usjige of the children in 
the game of hiJc-aud-seek), restiict the 
genus of the hole-hides as we may, by the 
exclusion of gastrochenes, myoe, solcns, fistu- 
lanes, aud doissonuires, there will still reumiu 
considerable variety in the ancient genus 
pholas. Thei'e will remain pholades, whoso 
viilves remind one of the spiny leaves of the 
acanthus, with which the ancient Greeks 
adorned the capitals of their Corintln.an co¬ 
lumns, and copies of which were einbi-oidered 
upon their richest robes. The moikler pho¬ 
lades fl.'Om tlie Molucca Islands will remabiy 
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apgnlar of ail «re;tae sph^al 


It was^n the pholas dactylus (the fioge: 
like hole^ide, which is most common npe 


was discovered. Professor Pfonr'eus taught it 
to his class at the Jardin des Plautet, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three ; and an 
account of it appeared in the Journal de la 
Conchyliologio in the same year. M. Emile 
Blanchard describes it minutely^ and illus¬ 
trates it with splendid plates, in a recent 
livraisou of 4is vast and admirable work— 
L’Organizatlon du Bdgne Animal. 

The pholas is a living CQUibinatlon of three 
iustrumeiits: he is a hydraulic apparatus, a 
rasp, and a syringe. Working in a narrow 
hole, under water, the pressure of the, water, 
which is proportional to the depth and nar¬ 
rowness of the hole, gives him, at will, ihe 
command of a powerful hydraulic fbrep. ^His 
two siphous are united into one tube^ and by 
sucking in water with the one, and blowing 
out air with the other, he establishes currents 
in the water, which float food into the month, 
or among the tentacles of the prison^ in his 
hole. To the hole-hide, hk hydraulib appa¬ 
ratus is, what his spinning machinery is to 
thesitider; and the currents serve the mol- 
hisk us the web serves the arachnida in the 
ca}tture of his food. 

The pholas is a rasp. His valves look 
like two bits broken off from the end of a 
rasp. When exarniued under the microscope, 
the shell is seen to be a collection of crys¬ 
tallised chalk, covered by a thin organic 
inembrane *or skin. The .shell is thick, and 
the teeth on it are strong aud sharp at .tlte 
lower extrcniity. Inside the shell are two 
little levers. Tlio muscular system of the 
pholas explains how the double rasp is 
brought to bear upon the sides, of the hole. 
The organ which the anatomists have called 
a foot is really a motor or moving power. 
Issuing from the wide opening at the Ipsver 
end of the shell, the motor-foot,, pire^s 
against the side of the hole, the muscles 
which commaud the levers are successively 
contracted aud distended, and the valves' 
rasp by dciui-rntatious. Thp machinery con¬ 
sists of a motor, x-opes, levers, and rasps. 
M. Blanchard’s beautiful plates of the pholas 
dactylus illustrate all this. strikij||ly. But 
s(!veral difficulties remain to be^cplained. 
ITow does the pholas get' rid of the raspings 1 
and how did he first get into the rock 1 The 
answer is—the phohute is a syringe. There 
is no doubt about it .among the persons who 
have been blinded by his squirtings. The 
organ called a foot, the nioti>r of the rotatory 
rasp, is'ihe piston of the syrhige. lieseiiibliug 
ill shapd a rose-leaf, the piston is capable 
of very sudden and very cousidemble ex¬ 
pansion. When the raspings accumulate. 
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they are coUected iato tfee-paleal cavity, a are afiaid to veatar^ To <Jd thm jus^ise, 
sort of petticoat otet t!b4' piston, Ifttie vi- the white whelks chamfer or drffl the holes 
hratile hairs push them ap the interiw of ia the shells of their vietitos veiy beauti* 
the gill-siphon; aad from thence the sudden fully; the mixssela, however, have ..the bad 
distension of the j^ton ejects them in the taste to dislike it, and get out of the way of 
I form of little oblong nod ulea ^ it. Itisintbis ^way life goeson ia the pht^de 

The only difficulty which remains, in zone. There are egg-clusters in elegaat and 
regard to this species at least, is the first tiny urns attached to stones, and there are 
introiluction of the pholade into the rock, egg-clusters in gelatinous splatches upon the 
When the growth of stones was an esta- brows of rocks. These are the destroyers 
blished doctrine in science, the savaus classed and the destroyed in the condition studied 
the pholades with the frogs occasionally found by embryologj'. There ai'e armed and adult 
alive in blocks of rnaable. The discovery a conchyliuns prowling in search of victims, 
century ago of ]diokdc8 in the pillars ef the and there ai-e defenceless, and adult con- 
temple of Sorapis, at Nm>les, destroyed this chyliona braving tlie billows mauldened by 
motion. Ever since, the questiHi has been a the blasts, to •lescape their enemies. These 
puzzle and a mystery. Since eighteen hun- are the deatro.vers and the destroyed in the 
dred and fifty'^ne, tlio pobleui has been condition studied by concliyliology. It is 
solved with scientific certainty. The gela- with animals as it is with men. When the 
tiuons egg-clusters, or spat of the pholades, student of topography searches into 
is thrown n 2 >ou the rocks by the female, reason wl>y cities have grown up in parti- 
After a day or two, the eggs separate and cular sites, he generally finds the causes 
become larves, and each chooses a convenient which determined the choice of the site were 
site for his habitation. When the site is proximity to food and security from enemies, 
chosen and the shell is strong euougli, the Heasons similarly instinctive determine the 
pholade, barely visible to the naked eye—a habitats of the spray acorns, the wrack 
creature the size of a big pin's head—^fastens shrimps, tlie tangle winkles, and the breaker- 
his foot upon the rock, and the Kispiug, lashed mussels. The principle salus pojxuli 
squirting, and hydraulic xuuchines begin the reigns wherever there is life, 
work oilife. I never could find out how long the 

No doubt the explanations which are satis- pholades live, and whether they die, or are 
factory in regard to the dactyle pholades cut off by shocking accidents. The holes of • 
cannot be received in regard to the si>heiical dea^l pholades are full of sand. The entrances 
pholades. Wonderful ditierences of structure of the holes become the favourite abodes of 
like these must entail corresponding modifi- the heart-like shells, cockles or cardiacese. 
cations of the perforating machinery. When the shells of the pholades are taken 

The pholade zone is inhabited by the i out of their holes, the dingy blue colour of 
mixssels. The zones, I submit to elder and j the living shells lias vanished, and they have 
better naturalists, ought to be characterised ' become siixgularly fragile and beautifully 
zoologically by fixed uuinials, as they are; white. All dead shells, indeed, found on the 
botauically by fixed plants. For want of shore are jierfectly white and clean. Shell- 
this guiding rule, animals have been ascribed fish which have died in my possession have 
to particular zones, which wander over all. ^^aift. another appeai-aixce; and the difference 
In the brown laminarian, or phoiado zone, is due, I susjiect, to the voracious activity of 
multitudinous colonies of mussels may be the fiat-worms. 

seen moored to the breakei’-lasbed brows of I have seen licai-t-shells, or cardiacese, of 
rocks. The presence of the plant-eating con- the Venus kind, take up their abodes in the 
cLylions is accounted for by tlie botanical,. mouths of the holes of the pholades. Venus 
and of the animal-eatiug, by the zoological is nearly round or oval, and her bombed 
featux'es of the zone. The white whelk, the shells lit in neatly into the mouths of the 
imperial purpura, loi'ds it over the subject holes. She [loasesses the powei-s of locomo- 
po^latLims of the mussel banks. Naturalists tion in a very limited degree. If a man 
' say the imissels prefer the exposed brows of were to lose Iwth his legs, and to have his 
the rocks because they love tlie shock and left arm cut off, lie woxxld have to drag him- 
dai^ of the breakera The mussels have a self about by means of his right arm. The 
bettei' r^on. Tlie bluffest points are the locomotion of Venus is similar. The animal 
only haolats where they can escape the or goddess stretches out her foot or aim, and 
augur-like tongues of the white whelka when it adheres to the rock or sand, drags 
Clothed in the white of innocence, the pur- her shell after it. When ^e finds a hole 
mm»«.lurk among the roots of the tangles she sweeps out the sand, scrapes the edge of 
IjH sea-girdles, watching for opixortunities the hole a little to fix her lower valve, and 
piercing the shells and sucking the blood spins a gelatiaoxis cable to moor herself 
the mussel colonies. Shelled oligarclis of within it more secuiely. Now«he is oom- 
tba shore, the white whelks wish to enjoy as. fortable, and feeding is hqueeforth hw chief 
’ muxfo prey and encounter as few breakers as business. She lies with her upper valve 
, p ossible. ,Hence, the mussel colonies can raised, and the water teings her foocb to her 
‘^P^rire ohly on rock-ledges where the purpura siphons. When she is hungry she makes 
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cutr^ts in water, liise ^e pbolades, and 
brin^ h^r food' wimiu .‘tbe reach of her 
bearded feelers, / 

The cockles resemHe the venei'acise in 
their habits. The resemblance, when viewed 
sidawis^ to heaiits of all the cardiaceee, 
explains the Jjatin name. Cardium and the 
Venus owe their name to the mythological 
ideas of the ancient natui’alista. Cockles 
stilt upon their locomotive, as gentlemen do 
who make stills of their walking-sticks when 
leaping. Tills movement accounts for the 
derivation of the name cockles. After ho))- 
ping or stilting upon it rapidly, he digs with 
it deftly, and skill and practice are necessiuy* 
to catch him before he can bury himself in 
the sand. DilEculties have been imagined 
respecting the means by which the cockle 
excavates his burrow in the sand. The disten¬ 
sion of his narrow tapering foot is necessary 
to enable him to do it. His foot, say cert.iiu 
anatomists, is distended by means of a tube 
which opens near his mouth, and runs along 
the organ, arm, locomotive, or spade, usually 
called a foot. There is no such tube. The 
distension of the feet of cardium, pholas 
mytelus, and their like, is performed by the 
organ called the hyaline style. Anybody 
who, instead of eating the first cockle wliich 
comes to table, will open the foot of it by a 
cut of a penknife, will see clearly the struc¬ 
ture of the foot. Euuuiug along it inside, he 
will find an elastic gelatinous spring. Prior 
to eighteen hundred and lifty-one, the use of 
this gelatinous spring was entirely unknown. 
It is the distender of the foot. This iuslru- 
> ment is the distender of the locomotive. 
Tills gelatinous spring gives its elasticity ana 
flexibility to the organ with which the 
animal buri'ows in the sand. On taking a 
cockle out of spirit to dissect it, I discovered 
the origin of the error that the distension k > 
eflected by water entering a tube. The spe¬ 
cimen, although only a year in the alcohol, 
did not contain the hyaline style. The .alcohol 
had dissolved it, and the void resembled a 
water-tube. The anatomist who would escapet 
mistakes, must dissect his subjects theiustant 
after death, and before 

“decay's effacing fingers" 

have obliterated the divine inscriptions upon 
tlic tablets of life. 

On picking up dead shellfish, a frightful 
procession of flat-worms is often seen issuing 
out of them, having been interrupted in their 
work of cleaning the seaside shells. Flat, 
white, oval creatureh, with fierce black eyes 
and gaping mouths, when seen through 
a magnifying glass, thiy look sufficiently for¬ 
midable little monsters. The flat-worms or 
planaria possess some of the most extraordi¬ 
nary endowments known in the worlds of 
life. Sir John Dalyel was for a long time 
the only British authority for the fact of 
the divisibility of life in the flat-worms. M. 
Baer confirmed his observations, and M. Dnges 


of Mohtp^U^ discovered sprasnOungslike '. 
polwisai^ou ia. the physiology of tlm fiat;.. 
worms. . ,'V’rhw cot off, the tau of a plamula^ 
after recoyeripg from its astonishment, finds 
out the direction taken by the body, a od , 
follows it with accuracy and.speed. 


CHIP. 

THE HATIOHAH GALLEBY ASD THE OLD 
HABTBBS. 

In a recent number of this journal, we en¬ 
deavoured, in an article called “ To lliink, or 
Be Thought For ? ” * to induce our readers 
to form their own opinions on pictures—espe¬ 
cially in the case of pictures by Old Masters, 
which might come nnder their obSei'vation. 
And we ventured, at the same time, to own 
that we doubted the sense and usefulness of 
the principle upon which the national picture- 
money is at jiresent expended in stocking the 
National Gallery with works of Art. pur 
heretical opinions On this lattar point, have 
lately received a curious and unexpect^ con¬ 
firmation in the shape of a letter from Mr.' 
William Stirling (.a recognised anthority 
in matters of Art), which has been published 
in the columns H a weekly contempOTary, 
and which we beg permission briefly to refei 
to in Ibis place. 

The subject of the letter is a well-known 
picture in the National Gallery, which is de¬ 
scribed as a Boar Hunt, by Velasquez, and 
the object of the writer is to settle how much 
of this picture has been done by tlie dead 
Spaniard, V'elasquez, and how much by the 
living Englishman ■ (and skilled artist), Mr. 
Lance. On this point, Mr. Stirling, the con¬ 
stituted authority, and Mr. Lance, the skilled 
artist, are at issue. Mr. Lance states before 

t .Committee of the House qf Commons, that 
8 had made many extensive repairs in the pic¬ 
ture, and instances, as one of the chief of 
these, the painting of a group of mules in the 
foreground, “ out of his own head.” To this 
startling statement he afterwards adhores 
publicly, in a printed letter; adding that, ■ 
when lie was before the picture in the Nar 
tional Gallery, several of the committee (ap¬ 
parently quite incapable of distinguishing 
for them-selves, which was <dd painter’s work, 
and which was new), asked him, 
thi’ee at a time (so eager was their 
knowledge), and pointing all over the picture" 
(so bewildered were they as to the real ex¬ 
tent of the repaira), “ Did you do this, Mr. 
Lbdw'I Did you do that, Lance ? ”—a nd 

so on. Mr. Lance, an interval of twenty 
years having elapsed since he made the can-, 
vas presentable to the public, eye, is uataraUy 
unable to identify every touch of his modem 
brush on the ancient picture. One tiling, 
however, he can tell the committee with cer- 
tamty—that he did six weeks’ work upon it. 

* Bee ];«ge one huedrsd sad niaoty-ihne pt n»e preaeat 
volume. 
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Wbat does the pejiag<%dyiii otthlio think of 
its bitrgAin 1—ft work otv master 

requires to be paiated-«a six weftks by a 
modem artist before it c&u be presented to 
the popular gaz^. What a lucl^ people we 
are, and how well our constituted autliorities 
employ the national resources! ' 

liut we must not forget Mr. Stirling. Mr. 
Stirling's point is—not at all that the pictuie 
was or^inally purchased in such a decently 
genuine condition, as to need only the ordi¬ 
nary deansing fioiii dirt, and the after coat¬ 
ing of varuisli, to which its age might fairly 
entitle it—but how much did Mr. l^uce do of 
iti Eor this purpose, he sends to Madrid fora 
tracing of a copy of the picture, executed by 
Goza—that tracing only extending to the 
portion of the work on which Mr. Ijaucc 
alleged that the must important of his many 
“repaire” had been made. By the evidence 
thus obtained, Mr. Stirling finds out that Mr. 
Lance has greatly exaggerated the extent of 
bai'e canvas which he says he covered, that 
the group in the restored picture agrees with 
that in tioza’s copy, but that variations occur 
in the details. Where Velasquez (ou the 
evidence of the copy) painted liurses, Mr. 
Lance has painted mules (a slight variation, 
this!); where Velasquez painted a ro.au 
Rowing a hand out of a cloak, Mr. Lance 
has painted a man showing a hand and a leg; 
where Velasquez painted a man ou foot 
turning his back on the spectator, ^Ir. Lance 
has painted a man ou horseback prancing 
towards the spectator. Thus, the only ques¬ 
tion between Mr. Stirling and Mr. Lance is a 
question of quantity. Mr. Stirling disputes 
(on the evidence of the tracing from the 
copy), that so much has been done to the 
picture " out of Mr. loanee’s own head,” as 
Mr. Lauoe himself alleges. Of the extent 
to which Mr. Stirling himself admits that 
Mr. Lance has distinctly, with his o»^ 
modern bioish, worked upon and changed the 
old picture, we have enabled the reader to 
judge. To an unieai-ned apprehensiuu, the 
admitted transformatiou which the picture 
has undergone, at the hands of Mr. Lance, 
appears something simply astounding. As¬ 
tounding in every point of view. Astounding, 
when we remember that this picture—in 
which old horses have' been turned into 
modei^ mules, in which a man on horseback 
i does duty vice a man on foot, resigned—was 
purchased with the national money as a 
genuine article by constituted authorities 
who profess to be judges of the genuineness 
of pictures. Astounding, also, as showing 
the sliameless dishonesty of the man, or 
men, who sold this piece of patchwork for 
a work of Velasquez. Were wo so very 
hasty and wrong, a few weeks back, when 
we said tiiat the national-picture money 
was oooftaionally spent for the aoufusion of 
the nation .2 

We waited, before wiitiiig these lines, 
to asoerikta if Mr. Lance would make any 


rejoinder to Mt. Stirling’s' letter. He has 
been aileuty and Mr; Sth'ling eoji^s the privi« 
lege of having eaid the triumphant kst word. 
He speaks it m a peifectly mwerate and gen¬ 
tlemanlike manner—but his evident iucapa-* 
bility of perceiving the conclusions to which 
his own admissions lead, is, to say the least of 
it, not a little amazing. 

THE FAITHFUL MIRROE. 

• , 

I AM but tliy foitliful mirror: 

All the merit I may boast, 

Is that I leflect tbino image 
Diuilr, truthfoUj, at moat. 

When thou'rt near mo I am like Ibcc, 

Thou 3ost love me—I am fair; 

When thou’rt ahacut all ia darknei-s, 

Blank and lifelen—notliing tliere! 

I am but thy faithful eclio, 

Voireless, tuneless, when alone; .. ^ 

Tliou dost love my words and aecents 
They are sweet—they are thine onii. 

Ciowds, ciiraiittired, stay to hear me. 

Think there's music in the air; 

Blit, till thou didst wake the enho. 

All was silent—nothing there. 

1 am clay, and thou art God-like ; 

Thou hast framed me to thy will — 

I'asliiniied me to grace and beauty 
With thy niatrlilcES artist skill. 

Thou hast made tho statue hiimau— 

I am good, and wise, and fair; 

If thou shouhlst withhold thy magic, 

All is earthly—notiung there 1 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 

r.tss TUK CUSTOM-HOUSE, AKB TAKE MT 

rnisT uusBiAX wai,k. 

ScniNDERiiAifiiES, the miowned robber of 
the Rhine, once encountered, so the story 
goes, in a foraging expedition between Muy- 
ec>ce and Frankfort, a caravan of a hundred 
and iifty Jews. It was a bitter Januiu-y 
nigh t: snow twelve iuches deep on the ground, 
and Schinderhauues didn't like Jews. And 
so, in this manner, did he evilly entreat them. 
'He did not slay them, nor skin theui. nor ex¬ 
tract their teeth, as did King John ; but ha 
cuiiipellcd every man Moses of them to take 
off his hoots or shoes. These he mixed, pell- 
mell, into a leathern salad, or boot-heap, and 
at day-break, but not before, he permitted 
the pour frost-bitten rogues to find their 
chausBures, if they could. Setting aside the 
super-human difficulty of pickingoutoue’sowu 
particular boots among three-hundred foot 
coverings, the subtle Schinderbauncs luid 
reckoned, witli fiendish ingenuity,on the natu¬ 
ral acquisitiveness of the Jewish race. Of 
course every Hebrew instinctively sought for 
the boots with tlie besfsoleaand upper-leathers, 
and stoutly claimed them as ms own ; men 
who had never possessed anything better 
than a pair of squashy pumps, down at heel, 
and bulging at the sides, vehemently deolai-ed 
themselves the rightful owners of brave jack- 
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boots with triple rows of nails; and the real dent e^sr joax trunh, pokes his' fat 

proramtors, showing tbdhiBelTOS recalcitrant fore-dager into the bosom of yottrdress* 
. at this new ai^lication of the-law of inenm shirts, and motions you to ehtit it s^in. 


and tuum, the cooseqnence was a frightful But none of these pecnliarities haddihe am- 
uproar and contention :—such a fighting and sians. Tjtey had a way of their own. They 
squabbling, such a shrieking and swearing in twisted, they toasted, they turned over, 
bad HebreW' and worse German, such a read- they lielA writing-cases open, bottonl np- 
iug of gabardines and tearing of beards, and wards, and ehook out tbe manuscript oon- 
clawingof hooked noses, had never been in tents, like snow-flakea They held up coats 
Jewry, since the days of Korah, Batliau, and shh'ts, and examined them like pawn* 
and Auirum. A friend of nfine told me that brokei*s. 'iliey fingered ladies’ dresses like 
he once saw the same experiment tried in a Jew clothesmen. They punched hats, and 
Parisian violon, or lock-up house, after a looked into their linings; passed Cashniei-e 
bal-niasqu6. The incarcerated postillions du sha’e^^s from one to the other for inspection; 
Longjumeau, titis, d6bai-denrs, Eobiuson opened letters, and tried to read their con- 
Crusoes, and forts de la halte becoming up- tents (upside down), drew silk stockings 
roaiious and kicking at the iron-stancbioiied over tbeir arms; held boots by the toes, 
door, the sergento de ville entereil the and shook them ; opened bottles, and closed 
cell, and unbooted every living prisoner, them again with the wrong corks ; left the 
And eucli a scene there was in the morning impress of their dirty haws upon clean 
in the yard of the poste, before the mas- linen, and virgin writing-papers; crammed 
queraders went to pay their respects to ■ ladies* under-garments into gentlemen’s 
the Ciommiasary of Police, that Monsieur, carpet-bags, forced a boot-jack into the little 
Gavarui might describe it with his pencil, Prench actress’s reticule, dropped thhigs 
but not I, surely, with my pen! under-foot, trod on them, tore them, and 

I have related this little apologue to illus- laughed, spilt ean-de-Oologiie, greased silk 
trale the characteristic, but unpleasant, pro- with jiomatum, forced hinges, sprained locks, 
ceedings of the Eussian custom-house olficers, luitied springs, broke cigars, rumpled muslin, 
•when we hud given up our keys, in one of and raised a cloud of puff-powder and.dcn- 
the white-washed cellars on the basement of Itifrice. And all this was done, perhaps not 
a building ou the INGLISKAIA NABEEE- wantonly, perhaps only in ignorant savagery; 
JENAIA, or English Quay, and when those but, w'ith such a reckless want of the com- 
ollicials proceeded to the examination of our mouest care ; with such a hideous vacarme 
luggage. Either they had read Mr. Leitcli of shouting, screaming, trampling, and plung- 
Bitidiie’s Life of Scliinderhaunes, or they had ing, that the only light I could view the 
ail intuitive perception of the modus agendi scene in—besides the Schinderbannes one—• 
of the Eobbeiu of the Ehiue, or they had was in the improbable event of Mr. and 
some masonic sympathy with the Parisian Mrs. Ebelev travelling through the countiy 
jfolice agents ; for such a turning up of boxes of the Patagonians, falling into a gigantic 
and turning out of their contents, and mix- ambuscade, and having their theatrical 
tuie of their severalties, pell-mell, higgledy- wardrobe overhauled by those overgrown 
piggledy, helter-skelter, jerry-cum-tuiublej savages. 

nutter upon bacon, to}>sy-turvy, inuck,smeS5» Yet I was given to understand that 
and mudille, I never saw in my life. There the search was by no means so strict as it 
•u'as a villainous donanier, who held a band- j had habitually been in former years. Spe- 
box under one arm^ and seemed desirous cLal instructions had even- been issued by 
of emulating the popular hat-trick of Herr the government, that travellers were to be 
Holder ; for he kept up a continual CHsdlde subjected to as little annoyance and delay 
of gloves, collars, eau-de-Cologne bottles, in ^lassiug througb tbe custum-house as 
Combs, hair-brushes, guide-books, pin- were possible. That some rigour of aerutiny 
cushions, atid lace cuffs, till I tunied to is necessary, and must be expected, I am 
look for tbe accomplice who was supplying not going, for one moment, to deny: the 
him with fresh band-boxes. Now, tbe great object of the search being to discover 
custom-house officers of every mitiou I books prohibited by tbe censui'e, and Eus- 
Luve yet travelled through, Lave a difi'ereut siau bank-notes—^genuine or forged (for the 
maimer of examining your luggage. Your importation, or exportatiou of even good 
crusty, phlegmatic, Englishman turns over notes is illegal, and severely punished), 
each article separately but cai'efully. Your Touching the books, the Eussian goveru- 
stupid Belgian rummages your trunk, as if meut is wise. II est dans son droit. One 
he were trying to catch a lizaini; your cour- volume of Mr. Caelyle would do more 
teous Frenchman either lightly and gracefully harm to the existing state of things than 
turns up your fine linen, as though he were millions of spurious paper roubles. Not, 
making a lobster salad, or—much more fre- but wbat the most jealous watchfulness is 
queutly—if you tell him you have nothing to justifiable in the detection of forged notes, 
declare, and are polite to him, just peeps into and the prevention of the reiU ones leaving 
one cwner of your porimanteau, Mid says, the country, as models for forgery. The 
C’est assez 1 Your sententious German pi|n- paper currency is enormous; there’ is no- 
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tUioK very peculiar i^'out .^e x>&p«r of the listenied to reason, my frl^d, -wlt^ vhqm t 
note, and, tnongh its chalCogTaphT is suffi- was now quite on eonven^iunal terms, made 
cinitly complicated, and the dreadful pains ]a great shour of examining mytmnh Vthat 
and penalties denounced against the forgers, is to say, he dived into it (so to dpeah) head 
and the holders of forged notes, are re- foremost, and came up to the sur&ce with a 
peated no less Ithan three times in succes- false collar in his teeth; hut it was all cry 
rifely diminishing Russian characters on and no wool, and I might have Had a com- 
the back.; the Ihsl repetition being literally plete democratic and socialist library and 
microscopic; it is all plain sailing in print- half a million in spurious money for 

ing and engraving, and there are few aught he knew, or cared. Then I gave him 
clever English or French engravers, who some more copecks, and said something to 
' wonld have any difficulty in producing an him in English, which I think he didn’t 
exact copy of the “Gossudaria Krcdit- understand ; to which he responded with 
' BOliet" of all the Eussias. I »have something in Russ, wliich I am perfectly 
• been told by government employ6s, and certain I didn,’t understand; and then he 
bankers' clerks, that they can detect a chalked my box, and let me go free—to be 
bad l)ank-note immediately and by the taken into custody, however, immediately 
mere sense of touch ; but I apprehend that afterwards. lie even recovered riy courier s 
the chief test of genuineness is in the state bag for me, which an irate douanier had cpn- 
into which every note passes after it has verted into a weapon of offence, swinging it 
been for any time in circulation: intolerable by a strap in the manner of the Protesthnt 
greasiness and raggcduess. The mass of Flail to keep off over-impatient travellers, 
the people are so grossly ignorant, that the Such an olla podrida as there was inside that 
note might as well be printed in Simskrit courier's bag, when I came to examine it 
as in Russ for them; they cannot even next morning! 

decipher the figures, and it is only by the I need scarcely say that I had no Russian 
colour of the note that an Istvostchik or a paper money with me, cither in my lu^aga 
Moujik is able to tell you its value. or on my person; and I must adml^ to 

Among the hecatomb of luggage tbat the honour of the Russian custom-house, 
had been brought from the deck of the that we were exempted from the irritating 
pyroBcaph into this cave of Trophonius, 1 and degrading ceremony of a peraonal search, 
had looked for some time vainly, for anything That system is, I believe, bj this time gene- 
belonging to me, one glimpse indeed I caught rally exploded ou the continent—^flonrishuig 
of my courier’s bag, Simmering through the only in a rank and weedy m.anner in the 
air Uke a bird, and then all resolved itself lialf-contemptible, half-loathsome Dogane of 
into'toarchy, the confusion of tongues, and Au.stinan Italy, and (now and then, when 
the worse confusion of wearing apparel again, the officials are out of temper) at the highly 
My keys were of not much service, therefore, important seaport of Diepjie in France. As 
to the officer in charge of them ; and it was of for books, 1 had brought with me only a 
no use addressing myself to any of the Joua- New Testiiment, a Shakspere and a^ Jobuson’s 
niers or porters, for none of them spoke any- Dictionary. The first volume incurs no 
thing but Russ. At length I caught sight of ■4'inger of confiscation in Russia. The Rus- 
a certain big black trunk of mine groaning "siaim to every creed and sect save Roman 
(to use a little freedom of illustration) under iCatholicusm and tbat branch of Judaism 
a pile of long nan-ow jMioking-caaes (so long to which I have previously alluded, are as 
that they most have contained young trees, contemptuously tolerant as Mahomed.an.s. 
or stuffed giraffes), addressed to his excel- Russian translations of the Protestant version 
Icncy and highness, &c., Prince Oortchakoff; of the Bible are common; the volumes of 
and, being plastered all over with double eagle the British and Foreign Bible Society are 


brands and seals, were, I suppose, inviolable plentiful in St.' Petersburg, and Russians 
to custom-house fingers. I pointed to the big of the better class are by no means reluctant 
black truflk; I looked steadily at the custodian to attend the worship of the Anglican Church, 
of my keys, and I slipped Petersens paper both in Moscow and Petersburg. But it is 
rouble (crumpled up very small) into his band, for the Romish communion, that the Russians 
{fink lid of his little grey eye trembled with have the bitterest hatred, and for which all 
the first wink 1 had seen in Russia ; and, in the energy of their persecution is reserved, 
another twinkling of that eye, my trunk was Tolerated to some extent in the two capitals— 
dragged from its captivity, and ready for as, where there are so many foreigners, it must 
examination. But theie is a vicious key to necessarily be—it is unifoiinly regarded with 
thflprank which refiises to act till it has distrust and abhorrence by^ the Greek 
been shaken, punched, violently wrenched, Chnrch ; and I do believe that, in a stress of 
and abusively spoken to; and wliUe the churches, an orthodox Russian would infinitely 
oflB«ifbaving exhausted the first, was apply- prefer performing his devotions before a pot- 
inline last mode of persuasion (in Russ) I oellied fetish from Ashantce, than before the 
W^ed myself of the opportunity to chink jewelled shiine of our Lady of Loretto. 

, _ iifome of rae serviceable Peteraens copeck I think, on the whole, I passed through the 
^^es in my dosed hand. The key having custom-house ordeal rather easily than other- 
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A JOURNEY DUE STOETH. 
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•wise. Fy different -was it »ith Miss Wapps, of us thirty Mmg travellers. We had yralked, 
who, duiUg the praoess of search, vrae a flesh and talkeOy and eaten, aitd drank together, 
sculptured monument of Giantess Beapair, and liked and disliked each other for thxM 
dovetailed with the three Furies blended into days sad nights; and now we parted in t3re 
one. This unoomlortahle woman had in her droschky-^owded yard, never to meet again, 
trunk—for what purpose it is impossible to To revisit |he same cities, perhaps, kihalnt 
surmise—the working model of a power-loom, the same streets, the same houses, to walk on 
or a ^eam-plough, or a thrashing-machine, the same side of the pavement, even to 
or something else equally mechanical and in- remember each other often, but to meet again 
convenient; and the custom-honse oflicer, no more. So will it be, perchance, with 
who evidently didn’t know what to make of Greater things in the beginning of the End ; 
it, had caught his finger in a cogged wheel, and life-long alliances and friendships which 
had broken one of his nails, and was storm- we vainly call lasting, be reckoned merely as 
ing in a towering rage at Mias Wapps, in oasualrfravelling oompanionsbips—made and 
Russ; while she, in a rage quite overpowering broken in a moment in the long voyage that 
his in volume, was objurgating him in Eng-! will last eternal years, 
lish, till a superior officbl charged at Miss 

Wapps, Cossack fashion with a long pen, and I am incorrigible. If you want a man 
conveyed her, clamouring, away. to explore the interior of Australia, or 

Sundry red-bearded men, iu criuison shirts to discover the North-West Passage, or the 
and long white aprons, and with Kore muscu- sources of the Niger, don’t send me. I should 
lararm^ which would have been the making of come back with a sketch of Victoria Street, 
them, ^ artists’ models in England, had been Sydney, or the journal of a i-esidenee iu Cape 
wrestling with each other and with me, both Coast Castle, or notes of the peculiarities of 
mentally and physically, for the honour of the skipper of a Hull whaler. If ever I write 
conveying my luggage to a droschky. But a biography it will be the life of John Smith ; 
much more had to be done before I could be and the great historical work which is to 
allowed to depart. All the passengers wad gild, I hope, the evening of my days will be 
to enter an appearance before a fat old gentle- a Defence of Queen Elizabeth from the scan- 
man in green, and bright buttons, who sat in dal unwarrantably wist upon her, or an Ac- 
a high desk like a pulpit, while a lean, long count of the death of Queen Anne, Lo! I 
man, his subordinate, sate at another desk have spent a summer in Russia; and I have 
below him, like the parson’s clerk. This fat nothing to tell you of the Altai Mountains, 
old gentleman, who spoke English, French, the Kirgheae tribes, Chinese Tartary, the 
and German wheezily but fluently, was good, Stei)pe9, Kamschatka, or even the Czar’s co- 
euough to ask me a few questions I had l»eard | rouatiou. [I fled the country a fortnight ha- 
before : its my age, my profession, whether} fore it took place.] I have leamt but two 
I had ever been in Russui before, and what' Russian cities [it is true I know my lesson by 
jnigbL be my object in coming to Russia now ? j heart], St. Peter-sburg and Moscow ; and my 
He entered my answers in a vast ledger, and: first-triiit of Petersburg is that withered 
llien, to my great joy, delivered to me my j apple the Nevskoi-Perspcctive. You know 
beloved Foreign-office document, with the'all about it already, of course. I can’t help it. 
advice to get myself iramatriculated witkouS. In Brussels my first visit is always to the 
delay. Then I paid more copecks to a dirty Manneken. On arriving in Paris I always 
soldier sitting at a fable, who ynade “ Musco- hasten, as fast as my legs can carry me, 
vile, Lis mark,” on my passport—for I do not to the Palais Royal; I think I have left a 
believe he could write; then more copecks duty unaccomplished in London when I come 
again to another policeman, who pasted to it .after a long absence, if I delay an hour 
something like a small pitch-plaster on my in walking down the central avenue of Coveat 
trunk; and then I struggled into a court- Garden Market. These are can luogM to 
yard, where there was a crowd of droschkies ; me, and to them I must go. I have not been 
and, securing with immense difficulty two of twenty minutes established in Petersbuig, 
these vehicles—one for myself and one for my before I feel that I am due on the Nevskol; 
luggage—was driven to the hotel where I • that the hou-ses are waiting for me there; tl^t 
hatlconcluded to stop. |tho Nevskoiaiis are walking up and down. 

You have seen, iu one of the panoramas | im]>atieut for me to come and contemplate 
that infest our leoture-halls, after painted j them. I make a mental apology for keying 
miles of river, or desert, or mountain have} the Nevskol waiting, in order to indulge in a 
been unrolled, to the tinkling of Madame warm bath; after which I feel as if I had di- 
Somebody on the piano, the canvas suddenly vested myself of about one of the twelve 
display the presentiment of a cheerful village, layers of dust that seem to liave been accu- 
or a caravan of pilgrims, or an encampment of mulating on my epidermis since I left Lon- 
travellers, smoking and drinking under the don. Then I refect myself inwardly with my 
green trees; then the animated picture is first Russian dinner; and, then, magnani- 
rolled away into limbo i^ain, and the miles monsly disdaining the aid of a vale*de place, 
- of mouataiu, or river, or desert, begin again, oreven ofadroschky-driver; quite ignorant of 
So passed away tlie unsubstantial allumee Ross, and uotrknowing ray right iuud from 
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my left lo the way of- Bwnuui sit^ets ; 1 set square of the Admiralty ; but here, alas! 
boldly fmih to had ^aft tlteNevskol :<t there is a palace whow wails Bee4to-have ho 
Xt m about seveu ,ia tha evening. 1 widl^ oessation for another half nril^ 4iorth<east. 
say three-quarterB of a mite, doira jthebig' And there are no mora wdis in sight,'save 
street invdiicb my hotel is situated. Then crawling droschkie^ aiid lbegin to have a . 
1 find myself in a huge triang^ar plac^ of j sensation that my compass must be near the ; 
which the quays of the Neva form one side, | magnetic islands, when I nnpreparedly turn a 
with . an obelisk in the midst. 1 touch [sharp angle, and find myself among a.throng 
my hat to a bearded man in big boots, and! of people, and in the NeT8k(fl Pros^kt. 
say ^Nevstoi l ” inquiringly. He takes off I It begins badly. It is not a wide street. It 
hia hat, smiles, shows liis teeth, makes a low does not seeiif to bo a long street. < The shops 
bow, and speaks about a page of small pica in don’t look handsome ; the pavement is exe- 
ra^d Russ. 1 shake my head, say No bono, I crable, and though people are plenty, there is 
ny. (the only imbecile answer 1 ^aii call no crowd. It is like a l^ndon street du a Sun¬ 
up after the torrent of the unknown tongue,) day turned into a Parisian street just after 
and point to the right and to the left alter- an »Deule. ‘It ought to be lively at half-past 
nate^, and with inquiring eyebrows. The seven in the evening in the month of Msyj tu 
bearded man points to the right—far away the very centre of an imperial City of six. 
to the right, which I conjecture must be hundred thousand inhabitants. But it isn’t 
the other side of the river. “NaPrava,”! lively. It is quite the contrary; it is deadly, 
think he says. I discover afterwards, that This is the place, then, I have been freUting 
Na Pravo (tlie o pronounced as a I'Vench a) and faming (o see : this is the Boulevard dee 
does mean to the right. To the right about Itidieiis of 8t. Petersburg, This the NevskoT. 

I go, confidently. As for the pei'8|)ective, there is no pempective 

■ 1 cross a h.andaorae bridge of stone and at all that I can see. It is more like. Km- 
wroi^ht ii’on, on whioh stands a chapel, lico. There is a street in that royalty- 
before whose shrine crowds of people of all showed suburb called Churton Street, in 
classes are standuig or kneeling, ])raying, and wwlch the (Jnbitt-Corinthian mansions at its 
crossing themselves devoutly. Wlien 1 am he.ad melt gradually into the squalid hovels 
on the other side of the bridge, and standing of llochestcr Bow, Westminster, at its tail, 
in a locality I have already l>eea introduced The houses on the Nevskoi are big, but 1 
to—the English quay—^I accost another man, expect them to make a bad end of it. Here 
nl«n in beard and boots, and repeat my mono- is a palace; but not far off, I gloomily pro- 
syllabic inquiry: NevskoL It ends, after a phesy, must be WesUaiuster, and the lut- 
great deal more of Uie unknown tongue, by cateber's cl.aughter. And have I come all the 
his pointing to the left. And to the left way, not exactly from Westminster, but 
again I go, as bold as brass. certauily from t’other side of the water, to 

I pursue the line of the quay for perhaps see this ? By this time 1 have walked ' 
half a mile, tlmn, bearing to the left, 1 fiml about twenty-live yards, 
myself in another place so vast, that 1 begin 1 have not walked thirty-five yards, Iwfore 
to pitch and roll morally like a craey bark on my rashly-formed Nevskoi opinions begin to 
this huge stone ocean.* It is vast, solitary, diange. 1 have not walked fitly yards, before I 
with a frowning palace-bound coast, and th^'dia-over that the Nevskoi is immensely wide 
Nevskoi harbour of refuge nowhere to be and stupendously long, and magnificently 
seen. But a sail in sight ap|>ears in the [wived. 1 have not walked a hundred yards 
shape of a soldier. A sulky sail lie is, how- before 1 make up my mind that the Nevsfcoi- 
ever ; and, refusing to listen to my signal fPerspactive is the handsomest and the most 
gun of distress, holds on his course without femarkablo street in the world, 
layiug-to. I am fain, for fear of lying-to There are forty Perspectives, Mr. Bull, in 
myself all the day in this granite Bay of Bis- this huge-bowelled city. I do not wish you 
cay, to grapple with a frail skiff hi the person to dislocate your jaw in endeavouring to pro¬ 
of a yelfow-faced little girl, in printed cotton, nounce the forty Muscovite names of these 
Another mouosylhibic inquiry, more un- Pempectives; so, contenting myself with 
known tongue (very shriil and lisping this delicately hinting that there is the VoSsnes- 
■time), and ultimately a little yellow digit seusk Prospekt, likewise those of Oboukhoff, 
pointed to the north-east. Then 1 cross fiom Peterhotti Ismafloff, luid Semeuovskoi. I will 
where stands a colossal equesteian statue, leave you to imagine the rest, or familiarise 
spiuring fiercely to the verge of an artificial yourself with them gradually, as they per- 
rock and trampling a trailing serpent beneath spectively turn up in these my travels. But 
hfo charger’s feel, and on whose rocky you are to i-emember, if you please, that the 
festal there is the uiscription “ Petro Nevskoi’ extends in one straight line from the 
ramo (lathariua Seciinda.” 1 erossfrom the great square of the Admiralty to the convent 
statue of Peter Hie Great some weary huo- of Baint Alecksander-Nevskol, a distance of 
dreds of yards over stone billows, (so wavy is two tlionsaud sagenes, or four versts, or one 
the pavement) to the uorlh-eaat corner ol French league, or three English miles! And 
;*that whiirfv I afterwards know to be you will please to think of that Mn Bull, or" 
the A dmjr alteeskaia Plochtdmd, or great! Master Brooke, and agree with me that the 
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, Kevskol^ ia aometliiBg 'like''ft 'atreet. Hiia' ralty (there two Admiralties in tjtii'ienro- . 

aatonisbiDg thoMughfkre^. stow one corridorresid<^co of the Titans), which Adndndtjrkas 
of palftces and dimrehea, and gorged with tho' a « library, an arsenal,, a mnseam, a 

outward and visiblB lioh^a of nobles, and, dockyard, and a cadet’s college nnder its roof, 
priests,'and merchants, was, a century and' and such on unaccountable host of rooms,'tba,t 
a half ago, but a bridle-path through a dense I think every cabin-boy in the fleet ihust ' 
forest leading from a river to a morass. The' have a separate apartment there when- he is 
road was pierced in seventeen hundred and on shore, and every boatswain’s cat hare a 
j thirteen, and a few miserable wooden huts ■ ])rivate storeroom for each and every one of 
1 thrown together on its bordtu-s by the man its nine tails. > 

j who, under Heaven, seems to have made' At the fimt blush, seven in the evening | 

{ every mortal thing in Hussia—Peter the i would not seem precisely the best chosen 
.Great. Now, you find on the NevskoX the | time the minute examination of a street 
cathedral of Our Lady of Kasan ; the'one had never seen before. In England or 
] Lutheran clUirqb of Saint Prter and Saint j Prance, at this early spring-time, it would j 
I Paulfthe great OathoIicohurchoftbeAssum])-'be sunset, almost twilighlj, blind man’s hoii- . 

I tion, the Hutch riiurch, the imperial palace of. day. And there is not a gas-lamp on the 
I Anitchkoif^thesplendid Alexksandratheati'e, I Nevskol to illumine me in ihy re.searches. 

I the Place Michel, with its green Englisli; The posts are thei’e: massive, profnseljMima- ! 
i i square, its palace and its theatre : the Stro- i mented pillars of wrought-iron or brbnze ; j 

I I gonolf Palace, the Bonmiantzotf Palace, the! but not a lamp for love or money. But you i 

, Galitzin Palace, the Belozelsky Palace, the | will understand the place when 1 tell you !! 
ji Bianitzky Palace, the—the—for goodness ' th.at it will be broad staring daylight on the j 
i, sake, go fetch a guide-book, and see howiNevskoi till half-past eleven of the dock 1 
I' many hundred palaces more! On the : to-night; that after that time there will be 
j; Nevskof are the fagades of the curious semi- a soft, still, dreamy, mysterious semi-twilight, I 
> Asiatic bazaar, the Gostinnol-Dvor, the im-{such as sometimes veils the eyes of a woman ' 

I perial library (O ! British Museum quad- you love, when you are sitting silent by her 
I rangles, glass roof, duplicate cojiies, five side, silent and happy, thinking of her, while , 
'j thousand pounds’ worth of decoration, mu- she, with those inscrutable twilight orbs, is '< 
ij seum flea, and all, you are but .a book- tldnking of—God knows what (perhaps of 
I stall to it!), the Armenian church, the the somebody else by whose side dte used to i 
j monuments of Souvorov (o»ir Suwarrow, and i sit, and whom you would so dearly love to ; 
j spelt in Buss thus: Cybopob), of Barclay de' strangle, if it wore all the same to her); and | 

; Tolly. On to the Nevskol d^bouohe the j then, at half-past .one in the morning, comes 
I aristocratic Morskaias, which, the Balohoi' the brazen staring morning light again. For j 
f aud the Mala, or Great and Idttle, are at | from this May middle to the end of July, there j 
I once the Bond Streets aud the Belgravias of i will be no more night in St. Petersbutg. j 

'! Petersburg. On to the Nnvskot opens tliej No night-! why can’t you cover up the sky ! 
j Mala Millione, a short but courtly street, | then ? wliy not roof in the Nevskoi-—the 1 
I terminateil a triuiuphal archw.ay, mon-J whole bad city—with black crape ? Why ; 

I atrons and magnificent, sarinoimted by aSmot force masks on all your slaves, or blind 
ji c.arof Victoiy, with its eight horses abreast them ! For, as true as heaven, there are j 
I in bronze, and through which you may things done here that God’s suu should never 
descry the red granite column of the Czar shine upon. Cover up that palace. Cover ] 
ij Alexksandra Pavlovitch (Napoleon’s Alex- up that house on the Fontanka. Cover up, ! 

I ander) and thi immense Winter Palace, (fa for shame’s sake, that police-yard, that Chris- j 
I to the Nevskol ]|uwn8 the long perapcctlve tians may not hear the women sOiwam. ! 

I of Ihe Liteinala, the dashing street of the C<over them up thick and threefold for, of a j 
Cannouschina, or imperial stables, the palace surety, if ( lie light comes in, the truth will j 
and garden-lined avenue of the Sadovvaia, out, and Palace and Fontanka house and I 
or Great Garden Street. And the Nevskol Gaol-yard wallswill come tumbling about your j 
is intersected by three Venice-like canals ; by ears, insensate and aooursed, and crush yoiT. j 
the canal of the Molka, at the Polizelsky-Most At the Admiralty corner of tiie Nevskol I 
or Police Bridge ; by the Ekaterininskoi, at make my firat cordial salutation to the fine 
the Kasansky-'Most or Kasan Bridge; and by arts in Biissia. This long range of plate- 
the Fontanka (Count Orloff’s office—the glass windows appertains to an ingenious 
office where ladies have been, like homes, Italian, Signor Daziaro, whoso handsome j 
“ taken in to bate”—is on the Fontanka) at print-shop, with the elaborate Bnssiau in- 
the Anitclikoff Bridge. At about five luindred scription on the frontage, has no doubt often 
sagenes from this bridge there is another pleased and puzzled yon on the Boulevard 
canal, but not quite so handsome a one—^the des Capudnes in Paris ; and who has suc- 
Ligofif. And at one extremity of this Nev- oursal tine-arts’ establiahments in Moscow, 
skol of wonders is a convent as big as an in Warsaw, and 1 believe Mao in Odess.\ as 
{ • Engliahsnarket-tow^ and with three churches well as this one in St. Petersburg. Daziaro 
within its wal^ while the other end finitdiee is the Bussian* Aekermann’s; For the newest i 
with the tapering golden spire of the Admi- portrait of the Czar, for the latest lithographs I. 
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of the for the last engraving I ohean OUngs. And so arti(^ mast not only 

after Sir EdwiH'Laaaseer, the last passage by be dear, bat exorbitantly dear, or Andrei 
Fero^o^ the last oarieature (not political, be Andreiviteh the merchant, Vho a riidi bnt 
it well understood, bat of a I^rette or d6bar- thrifty, would compete with nous aatres, 
dear tendency) of Gavarni or Gustave do which would neVCT do. Andi^e will give a 
B^umont, you must go to Dazi&ro’s. His hundred roubles for his winter fur. This 
windows^ too, display the same curious ther- would i»e shocking to the genteel public ; so 
taometer of celebrity as those of our print- crafty Frenchmen and Germans open shops 
sellers. A great man is disgraced, and sinks on the Nevskoi, where a thonsand silver 
into oblivion. One day he dies, and then roubles are charged and given for a fur 
people suddenly remember him (for about pelisse, not much superior to the merchant’s, 
two days), as he was, before he wasn't. There ai-e dozens of these “ Pelz-Magasins,” 
Presto ! his portrait appears in Dajparo’s or furrier’s shops, on the splendid Nevskoi', 
window. Half-a-dozen copies of his portrait and even more splendid are their contents, 
are sold during his two days’ I'esuscitation; In a country which even in the hotte.st 
and then he is relegated to the portfolio summer may be described as the Polar Ee- 
again, and slumbers till his sou wins a battle, gions with the chill off—(imagino, if you like, 
or runs away with somebody else’s wife, or is a red hot poker substituted for the icy pole 
made a minister, or is sent to Siberia, or does itself)—and wliich for five, and sometimes six 
sometbiug for people to remember and talk months in the year is a frigid hell, it may be 
about (for about two days more), what Mon- easily eonceivM that furs, with us only the 


sieur his father was. When, failing the son's oi'naments of the luxurious, are necessities of 
portrait, the astute Daziaro gives the re- life. Ivan the Moujik does not wear a 
spected progenitor another ailing in the schooba or fur pelisse, but pauvre diable as 
print-shop window; and so on till we ripe he is, scrapes together eight or ten silver 
and rot, all of us. And thereby hangs a tale, roubles wherewith to buy a toidoupe, or coat 
Is this only Eussian ? Is it not so tlie whole of dressed sheepskin, whose woolly lining 
world over? There was a thermometer of keeps him tolerably warm. But from the 
this sort in a print-shop at the corner of humblest employd to Prince Dolgorouki, 
Gh'eat and little Queen Streets, Lincoln’s-Iiui- every one above the condition of a serf must 
Fields, London, which I used to pass every have a schooba of some sort or other for 
morning; and the fresh portraits in the window winter. Some wear catskins, like my friend 
were as good as the news of the day to me. the Jew, who wanted mo to buy the kibitka. 
The tberniometer in Daziaro’s is more appa- at Stettin. The Gostinnoi Dvor merch.ant8 
rent, more significant, and more frequently wear pelisses of white wolfskin underneath 
consulted; for this is a country where the their long cloth caftans. The far of the 
news of the day is scarce; where, in an squirrel, the Canada marmot, and the silver 
intolerable quantity of waste paper, there is fox of Siberi.a, are in great request for the 
about a eopeck’s-worth of news; and where robes of burge.ssea’ wives and employes’ ladies, 
the real stiiring daily intelligence is muttered The common soldiers wear sheejjskins under 
in dark entries, and whispered behind hands their grey c;ipotes, the oflloers have cloaks 
in boudoirs, and glozed from lij) to ear ovoi Xirmd with the fur of the bear or wolf. But 
tumblers of tea, and scribbled on blank leaves nous autres: the Dvoryanin or Eussian noble 
of pocket-books passed hastily from hand to —the Seigneur, with his hundreds of serfs 
hand, and then the blank leaves, converted and hundreds of thousands of roubles—for 
instantly into pipe-lights. As a general inle him and for Madsime la Priucesse, Ills spouse, 
you can find out much easier w'hat is most A-e reserved the sable pelisse, the schooba of 
talked about by consulting Signor Daziai’o’s almost priceless furs, thick; gvarrn, and silky; 
window, in preference to the Journal de St. a garment tliatjs almost an inheritance, and 
P6t6isbourg. which yon spend almost an inheritance to 

Art, Daziaro passim, is in no want of acquire. One hundred and fifty pounds ster- 
patrona.'' The shop is thronged till ten ling—I have observed this—is the price of a 
o’clock in the evening (when all the shops on first-class schooba on the Nevskoi. There 
the Nevskoi .are dosed). The stock of prints are, to i.e sure, certain murky warehouses in 
seems to comprise the very rarest and most the GostiunoX Dvor, where a Eussian with a 
expensive; and you may be sure that a taste for bai-gaining and beating down (and 
liberal per-centage has been added to the that taste is innate to the Muscovite) may 
original price (however heavy) to meet the purchase a sable pelisse for a third of the 
peculiar views of the Eussian public. The money mentioned. In Germany, particularly 
Russian public—that which rides in carriages, at Ijeipsic, furs or schoppen are still 
aad^n buy beautiful prints, and has a soul cheaper; and one pelisse to each traveller 
to be savecl—the onljr Eussian public that passes through the custom-house duty free; 
Oxiets of course, or is recognised on the yetthe Russian aristoetacy neglect this cheap 
/NovriioX; this genteel public does not like, mart; and hold by the Nevskoi Pelz- 
atid will not buy cheap things. Cheap things Magasins. We all remember what Hudi- 
are low, common, vulgar, not fit for nous bras says of the equality of pleasure between 
afti^es. Ivan Ivanovitch, the Monjik, buys cheating and being cheated. 
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Next in importance to the farriera axe the to-wazda thd^ equipment And. as the noi^, 
jewellers. Now I compr^end why the pro- forms are ^geous in the extreme, and 
fession of a diamond-iaerchant is so import- eamly^ Spout, the TTudertaker of MU&aiy 
RUt in Leipmc and Amsterdam, and where Hah^meuts makes rather a good tidog 
tlie chief market for diamonds is to of it than otherwise iu the capital of the 
bo found. Every jeweller’s window has Tsat. « 

an Aluaschar’a basket of almost priceless Bootmakers abound-—Germans, almost to 
gems displayed in it, lUngs, bracelets, neck- a man—whose shops are grim fortalices of 
laces, careans, vividrea, earrings, stomachers, places, with stern jack-boots frowning at you 
bouquets^ fan-mounts, brooches, solitaires,— through the windows. And shops and 
all blazing with diamonds so large that the palaces, palaces and shops, succeed each 
stock of Howell and James, or Hunt ami other for mile after mile, till I am fairly 
Eoakell, would look but as pedlars’ packs of worn out with magnificence, and, going home 
penny trinkets beside them. No money in to bed, determine to take the NevskoS- 
ItuBsia ! Put that figment on|^of your head mixtui-e as before, to-morrow. 

as soon as ever you can; there is enough --- 

wealth in those Nevskoi shop-windows to SALOME AND I 

cariy on a big war for half-a-dozen years ' _ 

longer. They are not outwardly splendid chaiters. cuArrEU the fifth. 

though, these jewellers. No plate-glass; no I walked direct into the parlour, and was 


Corinthian columns; no gas-jets with bril- somewhat sxirprised to find it occupied by a 
liant reflectors. There is an oriental dingi- stranger. He was seated in my easy-chair, 
ness and mystery about the exterior of the with his feet comfortably cased in my slippers, 
shops. The houses themselves in which the my pel meerschaum in his mouth, and a glass 
shops are situated have a private look, like of brandy and water at his elbow. He rose 
the banker’s, or the doctor’s, or the lawyer’s, liurriedly as I entered the room, and seemed 
in an English country town magnified a to clutcn at something inside his vest, I 
thousand-fold ; and the radiant stock is dis- bowed, thinking for the moment that he was 
played in something like a gigantic parlour some stranger who had called on matters of 
window, up a steep flight of steps. There is business. He was a tall, well-built, resolute- 
a miserable moujik, in a crassy shee])skiii, looking man, with a thick black moustache, 
staring in at the diamonds, munching a and a heail of curling black hair. He had on 
cucumber meanwhile. This man-chattel is a a voluminous overall, so that but little of his 
slave, CDudemned to hojieless bondage, under-dress could be seen, 
robbed, despised, kicked, beaten like a dog; “Mr. ^Iph Wrangford, I presume?’ he 
and ho gazes at Prince J;egieeskoff’s jewels said, inquiringly. 

with a Calmly critical air. What right ?— “The same, sir,” I replied. “May I ask 

but, be quiet; if I come to right, what right whom I have the pleasure of addressing ?” 
have I to come to Muscovy grievance-hunting, “Your fathei’, Balpli—^your father!” he 
when I have left a thousand grievances at rejilied softly. “0!_my son, come to _my 
home, crying to Heaven for redress! heart!” he added, seeing luy stare of astonish- 

The tailors, whose name is that of tewiment, “and let me clasp you i.-i my embrace.” 
legions, and who are very nearly all Fi^uei? ’ He approached me with outspread arms, 
and Germans, have no shops. They have 1 saw, I understood nothing but that vay 
magnificent suites of apartments on Nevskoi father was before me, and sprang to his 
first-floors ; and their charge for making a bosOm with a cry of joy that ended in a burst 
frock-coat is about eight guineas sterlii^, of rapturous swift-flowing tears. 

English. You understand now what sort of “ O, Balpli! Balpli!” whispered a tremu- 
Uilors they are. They are too proud, too lous voice in my ear, “ through how many 
high and mighty, to content themselves with long years of toil .and trouble have I looked 
the simple sartorial appellation, and have forward to this happy meeting, scarcely 
improved even upon our home-snobbery in daring to hope that my eyes would ever 
that line: calling themselves not only Mer- biliold you? This moment repays me for 
chant Tailors, but Kleider meisters (Clothes everything. Bless you ! bless you, my son ! 
mastera); Undertakers for Military ilabili- your father is happy once more.” 
muiits (^trepreneurs d’habillemens inili- I looked up into hi8_ face withi a joyful 
taires); Confectioners of Seignorial Costume, smile, but started back in surprise when I 
and the like high-sounding titles. You are saw the sneering devil that sat on his lips, 
to remember that -St. Petersburg is perma- and mocked me out of his eyes. Could it be 
nently garrisoned by the Imperial Guard, the same man whose voice had seemed tremu- 
which is something like one hundred and lous with emotion but a moment before ! A. 
fifteen thousand strong; that the epauletted lew derisive laugh at my discomfiture dis- 
mob of ofllcers (whose pay is scarcely suffi- pelled all doubt on the point, 
dent to defray the expenses of their boot- “Come,” said he, “now that we have done 
vamis^ are, with very few exceptions, men the paternal, let’s to business. And, first, 
of large fortune, and that thegovernmeirt away with tl^s cursed disguise!” 
does not find them in so much as a button So speaking, he .deliberately divested 
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hiRMieSf, £rst of. fate'' ip«i«st»ti]le, then of in' Btnnz^ent. ' She had left In the 

his bls^ am) tixea of.hiB OTetall. Pro* room « dark, motistacfaioed, ^piiiish^ooking 
dueinga blue &Qd -white silk tie, he fastened perton ^ and' ho-r fbuhd in hte place a jolly 
it in an aitistic manner round his neck,- and English genUeman. She had no surprise left 


le m an anisuc manner round iits necK,- ana jKngiisn gentleman, sue nao no surprise lets 
stood forth a fair-looking specimen of an to greet my sudden return. 1 told her in 
Er^ish country gentlemau of sporting ten- a few words all' that I debitaed necessary. 

Hir._ A.al__1_A*. *. ..A_ 


ciencies. 

“ You see how completely I trust you," he 


My father added emphasis to the story. 
“Look you, old lady " he said, drawing a 


said; “ 1k)w thoroughly I put myself in your revolver from the inner folds of his vest, 
powear, if you choose to betray me. But that “ You see this % You have heard what your 
you will never do. Little .as I have seen of master has said ? Well, let me tell you, 
yon, I can read you too well to liave any once for all, that if you breathe to living soul 


doubt OB that scor 
man in the world i 


re. You would be the last one syllable about me, as 
to betray your father^'’ sky above yon, I’ll send 


sure as there is a 
one of these bullets 


' “ You judge me rightly,” I replied with into your brain ! Mind 1 I have long ears ; 
fervour. “ But tell mo how it is that you are and if you whisper my secret at midnight, 


here at all. I—I thought that—" 


locked up in your own room, I shall still 


.“You thought that 1 was transported for hear it. Now begone ! and send in those 
life, and that you would never be troubled beefsteaks and that brandy, iustauter.” 
with my company, eh ? 1 escaped, Jtalph, I Tfae old woman—whose teiTor prevented 
escaped; but the devil of it is that I have her from uttering a word in reply-—curtsfed 
got one of those cursed deteciives at my tremblingly to the terrible stranger,' and 
heels. I spent six months in Prance before fluttered out of the room. Sapper was soon 
coming to England, where 1 contrived to live afterwards produced, and my fathm: invited 
like a gentleman without much trouble to me to join him in the repast; but I felt no 
myself. And there I might yet have been, inclination to do so. 

had not some confounded fatality, which I As he sat there, eating and drinking with 
could not resist, led my steps to England, much heartiness, like a man that had been 
where one of the first men I met on tiie quay half-fiiniished for some time, I conld not take 
after landing was the very fellow that arrested my eyes off him ; and so sat staring steadily 
me twenty years ago. Whether or not-he till he had finished. 

really knew who 1 was, of course I can’t ll.-iving lighted my meerschaum, and filled 
say; but he evidently suspected me, or he himself a tumbler of neat brandy, he elevated 
wonld not have dogged me as he did. How- j his feet on the chimney-piece; and, leaning 
ever, I was one too many for him tJi.at time;! back in my easy chair, jiroeeeded to take a 
but I’ve reason to believe that he’s on my cool survey of me from head to foot. I 
traces again; so I must e’en hide my head quailed beneath the steady gaze of those clear 
for a week or two till the wind blows fair ; cold eyes, in which I could detect no trace 
and -with whom should I be so welcome ns of kindly feeling towards myself, 
with my own dear boy ?“Yon are disappointed with I'our father, 
“Butyou were innocent, father, were you ain’t you?” lie asked. “You 'expected to 
not?” I asked, anxiously. “You did not ^ud,him a sort of ideal personage,—a second 
commit the crime laid to your charge ? ” Eugene Aram, full of sham philosophy and 
“ O engaging simplicity ! ” lie answered, false sentiment; and, because he is not a 
with a low, sneering laugh. “ Of course I snivelling moralist, yon are almost ready to 
was innocent! At least I, for one, never wish him away again. You are not out of 
doubted the fact, and therefore you have no yOur spooneyhood yet, my boy. Yen will 
reason to do so. But I am hungry,” he con- learn after awhile that it is your men of 
tinned, “deuced hungry! 1 sent that old action—your m^n of bone and sinew, not 
housekeeper of yours out, above half an hour your dreamy theorists and mouldy book- 
ago, for some beefsteaks and brandy; but worms—that influence the world, and bend 
neither of<hem have yet made their appear- circumstances to their will. Had yon been 
ance, and my glass is now empty. Bing for in my place, you wonld have been a ccmvict 
the bag, Balph,—ring for her. But, stay ! still, and a convict yon would have died. My 
Before she comes, let me give yon a little in- motto has been. Trust no one but yourself; 
stcoction. Can yon trust Jier with a seci-et ? ” and I advise yon to adopt it.” 

“Yes, thoroughly,—^unhesitatingly.” “ You forget sometimes to act up to it,” I 

“So it, then; but, remember, sir, that said, “or else, why trust me with your 
you—^you will answer dearly for it, if she seci-et ? ” 

beteay me. Give her to understand, then, “ I did not trust even you unreservedly," 
tlurt I am a near relative of yours, who, he replied. “Not so. What would you gain 
bemsiB-danger of arrest for debt, is obliged by brtraying me ? Nothing. What would 
himself for a short time; and lay you lose by it? Much. Proof: Firstly, all 
t injunctions on her not to mention my men would call yon a wretch fov betraying 
ence here to a sonl. You understand, your own fether, and wu would beJooked 
ou can put tiie case as you like.” upon -with universal abhorrence. Secondly, 

“**■ en old Betty came she stared at my' all your respectable friends, your good 
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' friends, jour mottil fri^n^^i nrwld shrink I 
frojn ttjiy connection, wi]b|# a felon’e son, and! 
would iHxau as if .ym. were plague- 
stricken. , Thirdly, you are of'such a touchy 
disposition yoursdf, that you would go moan¬ 
ing ahopt the world for^ie rest of your days 
lamenting the deed you had done. Eah! I 
never let my adversary see my trump cards 
till tlie game obliges me to play them. Fill 
this glass again.” He lap8e(^ into contemp¬ 
tuous silence, as if I were unworthy of further 
notice. 

The hours sped on, till midnight was 
l.ong past; and still he stirred nut, spoke 
not. He smoked and drapk furiously; 
like a man who had long been debarred 
from similar enjoyments ; but without any 
apparent effect on himself. The candles 
went out, the fire burnt low. Still he 
sat on one side, glai'iug steadily at tiie 
gUmmerhig ashe.s, and never moving, except 
to lift his glass or refill his pipe; wliile 1 
on the other side, powerless to take my eyes 
off that dark figm'e, loomed grimly through 
the dusk of the room, with my miud reduced 
by fatigue, excitement, and the want of 
food, to a condition that left nothing but a 
feeling of vague woiuler, not uiiinixed with 
dread. I had little faith in the reality of the 
scene : doubtless it was a dream,—a strange 
fantastic dream, certainly—but still without 
any foundation in fact. 

The first streak of daylight was streauiiiig 
through the curtails, and the fire had burnt 
down to a dull red spark, when he gruffly 
demanded to bo showm Lis room. 1 con¬ 
ducted him up-stairs to the little attic whei'e 
I had formerly slept, as I thought he would 
be less likely to be observed tb-Tc than iu 
any other room. Besides, in case of need, he 
might escape through the skylight on to the 
roof, and thence to the ground. My lieai W 
moved toward him as 1 turned to leavedthe 
room. 1 remembered the loving letters 
written to him by my mother long years 
ago. I thought of all he had suffered ; and, 
turning round with tearful eyes, I stretcliwl 
out niy Lands, and felt niy whole being yearn 
irresistibly toward him. 

*• O, father, father, say yovi love me, if it 
be ever so little! ” 

“ What? snivelling again ! Deuce take mo 
if ever I came across such a spoou l Come 1 
let your name be Walker. I’m in no hu¬ 
mour for the imthetic to night, aiul couldn’t 
squeeze a tear if you offered me five pounds. 
I’m ashamed of you ; dash me if I’m not! ’’ 

How shall I describe the terrilile time 
that passed after that night? Even now I 
shudder when 1 think of it. It was misery 
to be under the same roof with that man. 
Heaven knows how earnestly I still strove 
to regal'd him with that feeling of love and 
honour which I considered his due; and to 
keep hiyi still throned on that pedestal in my 
heart, where he had stood glorified for s^ 
many years; but it was impossible to do so* 


As days apdrweeks.pasMd on, the 'id 
his nature were revealed to me oim V 
and all were dark and forbidding. Not cute 
generous sentiment, not one loveable trait, 
not one lofty impulse did he ever betray. 
Sometimewhe would be moody and irritable, 
and scarcely speak a word for days together; 
while, at other times, his 'demeanour waa 
characterised by a wild and reckless gaiety 
that brooked neither time nor place—fierce 
effervescence that bubbled a moment and 
was goue. But iu whatever mood he 
might be, he always drank deeply, yet with¬ 
out afiy apparent effect on his mind. He 
was afraid to venture out during the day, 
and lay iu bed till evening with the brandy- 
bottle by bis side; but every night at ten 
o’clock, whether the weather was fair or 
foul he set out, and mvai'iablv obliged me 
to accompany him. We took long, lone, 
rambles (unoug the hills and moors, for 
three or four hours, never returning till we 
were both thorou^Iy fatigued. It was 
during these nocturnal rambles that he 
made me his confidant, and related to me 
many of the secrets of his early life. 

‘‘1 must open my mind to somebody, or 
I shall go mad,” he said to me one evening. 

Many luiir-breadth escapes and wild ad¬ 
ventures he narrated to me at such times, 
in several of which, according to Ms own 
account, the part he had played was a very 
questionable one. He was a sceptic in every- ’ 
thing that a good man would anchor Mm- 
self to. Morality, virtue, right and Avrong, 
were to him empty soiukIs. Self was the 
god at whose sliriue he worshipped; to whom 
everything Wiis sacrificed. 

This baleful presence was infinitely worse 
tlian the old shadow that darkened my 
childhood, and its effects soon began to tell 
•upon me. My bodily health became im- 
paiied. Those long rambles by night, com¬ 
ing after my day’s labour in the school, 
were too much for my strength; but, weak 
as I was, my father always insisted on my 
{iccompauyiug him. The effect of his con¬ 
versation on my miud was even worse. 
The distinction betweou right and wrong 
began to appear less vivid to me ; unknown 
to mysell at the time, my standard of mo- 
i-ality became lowei'ed; and, in fact, my 
n.ind was being slowly poisoned, The dread 
presence of that man weighed like an incu¬ 
bus upon me; I had little time left to think 
of Salome even, and I felt glad now, that 
had refused me. I would have died sooner 
than have imposed on her a fraction of the 
burden I now bore, 

At this period the war in the east was 
breaking out, and already tlirougbout the 
length and breadth of the land subscriptions 
in aid of the widows and orphans of those 
who had fallen iu battle were being raised. 
We 'in Howthwaite were never behuidhand 
in any charitable scheme. A committee of 
gentlemen was formed to o>llcet subscriptions 
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in the town and ne^lb^^ox^iood; and I was gave you credit for, I be^ to like you a 
^poiated seci'etaiT^ to t&e fiind little. Neverthel^s, I most hare the ihimey. 

1 vaa called apeiii. oiie evening by several For the last time, will you stand a^de 1 Yon 
Bietabeara of the committee, who, baving been refuse 1 Well, let us see what a litHe friend 
to thh treasurer's house, and finding he had of mine has got to say on the subject.” 
be^ suddenly called from borne cftviug to the So speaking, he quietly drew a revolver 
illness of his brother, desired me to take'* from the inside of his vest. The ominous 
charge of their ^y’s collection in aid of the j click of the weapon, as he raised it to the 
frinda, amounting to three hundred pounds. [ level of my head, was the last sound' I ex¬ 
it was a duty that I would gladly have dis- pected to he** on earth—^the last sound, 
pensed with, especially as banking hours were except the audible beat of my heart, and the 
oWer. They pressed me, however, so much dull, thunderous buzzing of my brain. Mo¬ 
on the point, that I took the money, and j meutly I expected to see him pull the trigger; 
gave them my receipt. In ray parlour'was a; but in about half-a-niinute he lowered the 
small iron safe, let into the wall, in wliich | pistol, remarking, as if to himself, as he did 
were kept many of the deeds relating to the so ; *• It raiglit alarm the neighbourhood if I 
foundation of the hospital. In it I carefully j fired, and that would be inconvenient.” Then 
deposited the money. addressing me again, he said; 

Tliat night, after my usual walk was over, " I give you one more chance for your life, 
and my father had retired to his room, I Will you give up the money quietly ? No 1 
looked into the safe, and, having seen that Well then, take that for being obstinate! ” 
everything was secure, went to bed, placing i Clutching the barrel of the pistol in his 
the key of the safe'under my pillow before hand as he spoke, he brought down the stock 
blowing out the light. I awoke out of an heavily on my head, and I fell to the ground 
uneasy dream just in time to hear the clock insensible. 

BtriW three. I felt instinctively under luy It was broad daylight when I recovered 
pillow for the key, but it was gone. I was I my coiisciousueas. I rose with difficulty. A 
oat of bed in an instant. The first ])ale j thousand liammci's seemed to be bc.ating on 
streaks of day were beginning to broaden in! my brain. My face was smeared with blood 
the east, but all tbe lauJsc.ape without lay j that flowed from a great wound on my fore- 
dim and indistinct. I partially dressed my -1 head. The door of Hie safe was locked, and 
sett in haste, and stole gently down stairs,; the key lay on the table, near an empty 
" with nothou^it but that of seeing that my brandy-bottle. I knew it would be useless to 
money was safe. Thep.arlour door was closed look if the money were stui there ; so taking 
hut not fastened. A dim light shone from tlie key with me, I went up-stairs to bed, and 
under it, and through the keyhole. I an- full immediately into a dull, torpid sleep, that 


under it, and tlirougn tlie keyhole. J. an- full immediately into a duU, torpid sleep, that 
proached on tiptoe, and pushed it sudden^ lasted till raitl-day. 

open. My father was stooping, in the act of I was informed, when I awoke, that several 
opening the safe with the key stolen from gentlemen had been inquiring for me. I 
under my pillow. He started np in surprise knew what they wanted ; so I w.ashed, and 
as the door flew suddenly open, and glared dressed, ami went down stairs to await their 
savagely at me. I rushed forward, and push?* Seonilug again. I had not long to wait. The 
ing him hastily on one side, planted myself treasurer had returned, and they wore coma 
with my back to the safe. for the money left with me overnight. 

“ Fattier ! what are you about ? ” I ex- I shall never forget the universal stare of 
dmmett “ The money Ls not mine.” astonishment that greeted me when I told 

“ Yours or not, I must liave it,” he replied, them I liad lost it. They pressed me for 
in a low, hoarse voice. “ So stand aside, or further particulais, but I had none to give ; 
it will bo worse for you.” except to add that I was innocent of ap/iro- 

I sav by the wild gleam in his eyes that he priating it to myself. The same reason th.at 
had becu^rinkiug even more than usual. had prevented me from calling for assistance 
“ The im)ney is not mine. It is only left during the night, sealed my tongue now. Let 
with me for the njght. You cannot have it.” what come, I was determined not to betray 
■ “Have it, I must and will. Stand aside.” my father. 

“ Take all else that I have, only—” Some of my best friends were on the eom- 

“ Will yon stand aside ? ” mittee; and my solemn asseveration that I 

“ 0, father ! have some pity," I exclaimed. Lad lost the money, and not used it for my 
“You vrill ruin me for ever if you take this own purposes, would have been sufficient, in 
moD^' I cannot replace it. Everything else their eye% to exculpate me from that of any 
nl ^kis. This yon must not touch.” graver charge than that of carelessness. But 

.rbut of my way I tell you.” Mr. Basinglee was not to be conciliated. 

Never ! I will defend it against everyone How could I have lost it 1 he asked. If I 
^wiiifo I bav 0 breath. It is a sacred trust, had really lost it, why not say bow, when, 
fffiohid be the last man in the world to and where I He was decidedly of opinion 
wish ine to betray it” that tbe committee ought to prosecutes He, for 

“ A very pretty iqieech indeed,” be replied, one, should not be satisfied unless they did. 
wfithasnemr. “You have more pluck than I Mr. Basinglee’s view of the case was that 
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of a businoas mtm, uniitftuenced by any con¬ 
siderations of friendship or affection. It waa 
perhaps the correct view. 

So, at four o'clock that afternoon 1 was 
arrested on a diarge of fraud and embezzle¬ 
ment, and 1 beheld the sunset through the 
grated window of a cell. 

Now that my fOTtunes were reduced to 
such a point, I felt to care but little for what 
might be yet in store for me. I had philo¬ 
sophy enough in my composition to take 
everything quietly, and my first night in 
gaol was not altogether a. clieerless one. It 
was suck happiness to be relieved of the 
jiresence of that terrible man; and now I liad 
leisure to think of Salome, and, to a day- 
dreamer like me, that was no mean enjoy¬ 
ment. I could not have borne her to think 
lliat I was guilty of what was laid to my 
charge, and f determined to write to her once 
luorc when I knew my sentence, tuid bid lier 
farewell for ever. 

The following morning I was examined 
before tlie magistrates, and remanded for a 
week, owing to certain information received 
by the police. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH, 

I HAD passed five uneventful days in 
prison. On the morning of the sixth day a 
turnkey came to inform me that some one 
had called to see me, and that the governor 
h;id courteously granted me the tise of his 
]iarlour for llie interview, if I chose to accept 
it. A lady, atlii-ed in deep mouniiiig, was 
st.aiiding with her back to the door, gazing 
oiii. of the window, as 1 entered. She turned 
on bearing the noise of my footsteps. It was 
Salome, Her face was very pale, and her 
eyes looked large and sunken. 

Wc shook hands without a word, and sat 
down near each other. - 

“ I should have come to see yon befbre,' 
llalph,” she said, the tears starling to her 
cyc.s at the first word ; “hut 1 did not know 
that you were here till yesterday, when I 
acoideiitally read the particulars in a newsr 
])aper. But I know that you are innocent— 
that you have never wronged any man as 
they say you liave.” 

“Thank you—thank you, dear Salome! 
Those are the first comforting words I have 
heard for a long time. I care not what the 
world may think, if you hut believe me to he 
iuuoeent.” 

“ I know that you are innocent. I never 
doubted you for a moment. They can never 
convict you. When they hear your expla¬ 
nation they must believe in your innocence, 
iurd set you free at once.” 

“I sliall have no explanation to give," I 
replied gloomily. “There ai-e ciicumstances 
connected with the case that I can never 
reveal to anyone. I shall go forth to the 
^ world l^andcd as a felon. But oh, Salome! 
* however much circumstances may seem 
against me, however black my case may loos 


—^aod.that it' will locdc black be certalk-^do ’ 
not yon, you above all others, lose &i# in. 
me, or bdieve that I am guilty." - \ 

“Fear me not,” she soothingly repli^' 

“ Though all the world should be against you,*',' 
I will stanij your friend. But, teu me, are. 
there no means left for delivering you from 
this strait ? If I understand the affair aright, 
you have failed to make good a certain 
amount entrusted to you. But suppose your 
friends were to come forward, and pay .this 
sum, would not your prosecutors be glad to 
accept the amount, in lien of obtaining a pro¬ 
fitless Verdict against you 1 ” 

“ Perhaps they might,” I replied. 

“ Tell me the amount.” 

“ Three hundred pounds; and I am not 
worth as many farthings.” 

“ Dear friend, listen to me ; ” she said, 
earnestly, laying her hand on mine. “ I am 
not witliout money. I have five hnndi'ed 
pounds in the hank ; a legacy left me a few 
years ago by a distant relative. Take what¬ 
ever of it is necessary—all of it if you will— 
repay these men, and he again free.” 

I felt the calmness I had hitherto maiu- 
tained deseii-iug me ; and it was some mo¬ 
ments before I could trust myself to reply. 

“ Salome ! from niy heart I thank you. 
But I cannot accept your proffered aid.” 

“ And why not ? ” she hastily asked. 
“Because it would only be transferring 
the debt. I should owe you the money then, 
and that without a prosjicctof repaying you ; 
foi-, were J free this minute, I should go 
forth a mined man, and Iiave to seek a 
new Lome wliere, like Ulysses, the days 
would- 

‘-flarken round me, and the yeaw 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.* " 

a “ Jialpli, Ilalph, yon have ever been to me 
very dear friend ; and what is friendship 
worth that is never put to the test ? Take 
this money. It is yours. It shall he 
youra! ” 

“ It must not he, indeed, Salome! And, 
now, while you are yet with me, for we may 
perhaps never meet again ; let me ask your 
pardon for writing to you that foolish letter. 
Forget tliat it w.is written—forget that I 
am in prison; and during the ?hort time 
y e can yet spend together, let us talk of old 
times, and fancy ourselves children again, 
going to gather lilies round Langley Farm." 

“ A letter, Ilalph !—^what letter 1 ” 

“ That letter I wrote you one evening last 
midsummer, to which you returned suidi a 
cruel reply.” 

“ I never received a Iqtter from you in my 
life, nor ever addressed a line to you, except 
the few brief sentences I wrote you one 
autumn, to inform you that we should not 
return from Scotland by way of Howthwaite. 
There is some mystery about it. Belate the 
circumstance ^ me.” 

1 told her in a few words the substance of 
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what I lM»ve raiaMl l«HC« it; aad wm apprehendad ( and, the eoiuity aBsiaw 

repeated to hot. ward for wew <for t «eU hx^ CJioae at hand, his trial came oa the 
remeubm* it), tM waver 1 had received, fidloviag week. It reealted in hu condemna- 
"Dear 9iapb,»>% rej^ed,« that answer fioa to ^ntd senritade for lifo. Ptvvioas to 
must have hcei\ written by my annt. She Ms trial it was discovered that he was an 
probably inttroepted yonr letter,/uul leplied escaped cohvict, who had been aenteuced 
to it herself. I«t us say no moie about it, ,to tiausportation for life for cmning', fifteen 
if you please. She is dead now; but she was years before. From this man 1 one day 
a kind fHend to me.” leccived a letter, leqnesting me in urgent 

She sat in silence after this, her head teims to go and see him. Jits note was so 
drooping slightly forward, and a dreamy worded that 1 Tost no time in complying with 
look in ner eyes, as though slie we*re trying hU request. 

to realise to herself the sti-auge knowledge, He made a confession to me which was so 
she had fust aequued. i> strange that, had I not respectable witnceisps 

" And did yon i eally and teuly feel all that to vouch for the truth of it, I should liesitatc 
yo^ expressed towards me in that letter 1 ’’ to bring it forward here as a fact:— 

^Did! I feel it now. How tiuly and He had known my father intimately for 
fondly I have loved you through many long years wliile undergoing liis first sentence, for 
years, I cannot now tell. But let it ijass. LOiiimg. My lather had frequently related to 
hly position in life is now changed, and—” him the incidents of his ewly life; dwelling 

“Let that pass too,” she said, interrupt- 1 on them with a minuteness that maiie his 
ing me. “There is still this foolish money I listener completely m.ister of every detail, 
question to stUle. After w'hat yon ha\e They had lioquently discussed various plans 
told me, you cannot leasonably lefuse lo,ioi esiMpiug together; and, when my lather 
let me assist you as 1 propose. j lay mortally sick, two years before, his last 

“ Less now' than e\er, Salome. Let not I request was to bog of Gi-oom (the coiuei’s 
*ny love be sullied by the touch of moutv. i n.uiu) if he (ver found himself again in 
Let mo not in my musings heicaftcr think j England, to seek out the dying man's W'ite 
of you as my creditor ior so ni.uiy pound , and child, and convey to them the lussurauec 
but as something to which iny thoughts can ^ that ins last players were for them. Some 
turn in tiouble, and on which my lecolKc- lime aftevwaxds,Groom succeeded moscaping; 
tion cau rest when all is d.uk aiound me ” and ou finding himself m Etiqlaud the thought 
“Oh, Balpli, it would not Ite so! You are stiiick him that he might tmn the knowledge 
too fanciful. You would not Imj my debtoi.. ho had aequued to Lis own benefit. The result 
I give it to you fieely', willingly—a gill from has been scpu iu his visit to me and tlie 
my hoai*t.” 'deciption eoiist(|uent tliereou. Groom nai- 

“It cannot be. Ou il.is point I am in in.” | laleu the whole with much glee, vowing, as 
“ Look, Ilaljih, I w ill oven go duw n ou my ilio coududeil, that it was one of the be'^t 


“ It cannot be. Ou il.is point I am in in." 
“Look, Ilaljih, I will oven go down on my 


knees to ask you; to iniploie you ! Fierdom | inoics he had eveiy ))ractisud ou aiiyoue. 
inaybeyom-s,andafairjiamebefoiealluieii.”|For liuther security, £ had his confe«ision 


“Salome—lise !’ 


I taken down in writing, and iuduced him to 


“Balph, Jialpii, do not look at me so «.'gii it. 
sternly! Theie is no light ot love in Uiom: " Af.er iny lelcase from prison, I enqagfu 
cold eyes. If you w'lll not indeed take tins ttunpoiaiy iuilginga iu a fiirm-iiouse, a mile 
money as a gift liom me—you said you Io\ed or two fiom ifowthwaite, and there awaited 
me fondly, you know—then—take me with | the sdtlemciit of my afi'airs consequent ou 
it, and it will be yours altogether ' ” IIci j uv,v disnus'ial from Chidiuy'a Hospital. After 
head dropped on niy knees, and a ioireiit of oui luaiiiage, it w.as the intention of •'lalume 
teats burst over them. One long kiss, and 1, and myself to go to Atuciica, and theie to 
raised lier up ; placing her ou tlie seat beside begin the world anew. The coniessioii oi 
me. 1 would not give way to all that 1 feit, Giooni, however, upset our plans, and no 
nor makeUoo sure of my liappiness till 1 had longer lendeted it necessary for mo to le.ive 
told her a\ Howthwaite. Ho reason now existed fur 

“Hearer to me than before,” she said, keeping secret the means by which I Lad 
when 1 had ouik ludt d ; '• now that you have. lust my nioiiey. I was in a {xistUuii to piove 
no one iu the woild tulovoorcaie foi you j tlie de'coptiou that had been piactised upon 
except myself! ” 'Ihe next moimug 1 i-e- me. My old friends stuck to me, and 1 was 
gained my freedom. | once moic unanimously elected master. My 

Abont a fortnight after my release, a dm ing marrLqgo took place the same day that I was 
burglary was committed near a simill town lo-insUlled. My dear sdiolars—the old 
in one of the midland counties. Tlie pio- widows—everyone—seemed rejoiced to see 
perty stolen was valuable, and tbepolice were me buck. She whom I loved, and «\er sliall 
uuusnally aiptrive iu tracking the thief; for it love, better tliau life itself, was theie to 
vo^^ought to be the work of one man. JJo witness my welcome. 
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LOST IN THE PIT, 


That, in South Wales, on the fifteenth of 
last July, one hundred and fourteen working 
men and bojs were stifled in a half-ventilated 
coal-mine, their lives being sacrificed through 
the neglect of almost every sort of due regai-d 
to the prevention of such accident, moat of 
our readers know. In an English coal-mine, 
on the thirteenth of the mouth following, 
they may have read also in the newspapers 
how, as the result of gross neglect and reck¬ 
lessness, ten men were horribly slain by an 
explosion of foul air. They may have read 
also how, after the lapse of another six 
weeks, on the first of October, fifteen men, in 
another mine, by the outbreak of a flood of 
water that had been accumulating in old 
ww’kings, were either drowned or forced to fly 
into unventilated levels, and there die of sulfo^ 
cation. Of the first of the calamities here 
.specified, the details of a very full investiga¬ 
tion are before us; the investigation of the 
second is before us also; while the third 
case, as we write, awaits inquiry. We pro¬ 
pose to tell the story of the first calamity, 
deducing it in every point from the published 
evidence, but avoiding—however notorious 
the case may be—any direct naming of ^ces 
or of persona. We desire that culpable 
neglect should receive ample punishment. 
On many occasions we have dwelt upon the 
necessity of bringing home criminal responsi¬ 
bility for loss of life to those who are ac¬ 
countable for accidents which it was in their 
power, by a right discharge'of duty, to pre¬ 
vent. Our argument, how'ever, is not against 
persons, but against customs,—against habits 
of thought common throughout the country, 
and, as we must needs say, plainly incou-| 
sistent either with right knowledge or right 
principle. 

Right principle would certainly make it 
appear the duty of a gentleman who lives at 
ease upou the produce of a coal-mine to 
know what is the nature of the property 
over which he has an absolute control. We 
do not say that he should manage it himself, 
but hold that he should know more of what 
is being done on his behalf tlian the mere 
sum o£ the income annually raised for him. 
If he will understand that the men 
work upon the coal in gaUeries underground, 


often at a great distance from the pit-month, 
require for the maintenance of health a cer¬ 
tain free supply of air which must be arti¬ 
ficially provided, with a due protection 
against danger from accumulation of foal 
gases j if he will have, as he must hav^ a 
sense of the vast importance of free ventila¬ 
tion, and that knowledge of the conditions 
under which alone it is to be secured, which 
it would cost a moderately educated person 
scarcely a day to acquire,—^the coal-owner 
can easily learn for himself whether the 
ventilation in his mine is of a kind to satisfy 
his conscience. It is the main point of Efe 
or death, of health or disease, to the persons 
by whose industry he Uvea. He can—at the 
cost, probably, of less trouble than is incurred 
in the course of any week’s amusement—be 
assured through his own scrutiny that from 
year to year- upon this point no negligence 
arises among those who represent him ; and 
it is his duly to obtain for himself that 
assurance. 

But in this respect how did the case stand 
with the mine which caused, through the 
neglect cf those who were in charge of it, 
the de.structiou, in one hour, of more than a 
hundred lives ? According to the evidence . 
of the government inspector for the district i 
in which this accident occurred, the workings 
iu the fatal pit were last visited by hm 
eight and twenty mouths before the visits he 
made subsequent to the catastrophe, l^ey 
had, during the interval, been increased one- 
third in area, the number of men employed 
upon them had been doubled, and no addi¬ 
tional precautions had been taken to secure a 
proper ventilation. Yet the mine twenty- 
eight months before the accident, when it 
was yet small, had been declared unsafe by 
the inspector, who, however, seems to have 
communicated his sugaestions not directly— 
or, at any rate, not with sufficient urgency to 
the persons able to ensure their.adoption. 

In order that air enough may travel 
through a mine to eleanse it from foul ga^ 
and supply properly the breath of life to the 
men underground, it is essential that a free 
current should be established. The air 
entering at one point iu abundant quantity 
should sweep through the whole mine, and, 
mrying away with it in dilation the foul gas 
it ^ds, be sped out tiirough a spacious 
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opening in a atrobg 'upward current, which 
can only be established by means of a well- 
managed furaace <at the bottoau of the upcast 
shaft. Where the ak passing in at a single 
entrance has to find its way through a long 
range of galleries, lessened in qKantity by 
leai^e as it goes upon its way, and at the 
same time becoming adulterated more and 
moi'e widi noxious gases, it is absolutely 
necessary that the single sfa<aft, which is the 
air-hole to perhaps miles of sahterroneau 
gallery, should be of .ample size. 

Twenty-eight mouths ago the air-way for 
the colliery ol which we speak was ihsulfi- 
eientjand it was recommended to the overmen 
by the inspector, that tlie ventilation of the 
mine should be in sections, with a distinct 
current to each heading or panel. If an 
explosion were to occur in a mine so 
arranged, it would be almost certainly con¬ 
fined to the heading in which it began. 
That was one recommendation made; hut it 
was not acted upon. When the accident 
occurred, twenty-eight months afterwards, 
one thin current of air for the whole ventila¬ 
tion of the south workings of the mine was 
coursed tlirough five or six miles of gallery, 
Averted in its course by many barriers of 
gob, or rubbish, and no leas than six dozen 
wooden doora, some of these in the most im¬ 
portant positions, being single, so .tiiat 
through them pure air could leak out, aud 
foul air could leak in. 

Men worked in galleries, so ventilated, 
upon coal from which at certain points tlie 
gM could be lieard rushing in a stream, witli 
a sound called in the language of the miners, 
music. They cut cells iu the co.a!, to which 
air came in so dull a current that it scarcely 
l>ent the fl.ame of a candle ; and they worked 
with miked candles, over the wick of which 
there played habitually a corpse-light of foul* 
aas, varying from half an inch to two inches 
in height. They were not warned by it; 
they called the light a cap, and as it was 
never absent, they grew used to it, and were 
content. 

The workings were pushed on ; the want 
of air became every week greater; the supply 
was still the same. It only required, said 
one of inspectors, at the inquest on the 
me hundred and fourteen men who were de¬ 
stroyed ; “it only required an unfavourable 
day for ventilation, or a little increased leak¬ 
age, or even the opening of the many doors 
by the men going to their work, to turn the 
balance, and bring the air to the explosive 
point.” 

Jinother suggestion that had been made 
JlH^ty-eight months before the accident, by 
fK government inspector, and which had 
^c^^rred naturally to other men, was, that 
“ the ventilation of the pit should be improved 
by the establishment of a communication 
^ith the air-shaft of an adjacent set of work- 
mga, which was part of the same property. 
TPractieal colliers agreed that this should 


have been done, and it was said that it would 
only take two or three weekd to do it. It 
was not done;. something appeara to. have 
been thosgl^t abput, but there Was nothing 
done. And it is to be remembered that in a 
half-ventilated mine there is not only a risk 
of the manifest ailamity of an explosion, bat 
there is the certainty of daily secret hurt 
done to the health of all the men employed. 

Now, let US jjbserve the relation in which 
the owner of this pit stands towards his pro¬ 
perty : again saying, that as to him and as to 
all other persons concerned in the matter of 
which we speak, we do not believe that there 
attaches any,blame which does not attach 
equally to hundreds of men in the same 
position, lie has taken no part, he testifies 
of himself, in the management of the mine, 
but in compliimce with the requisitions of the 
Act of Parliament, he, as owner, directed the 
manager to. give a copy of the rules to every 
collier in his employment. Ibe persons 
responsible for the working of the mine were 
the officers; he himself entrusted everything 
to the general manager, and held no commu¬ 
nication with the other officers. He knew 
the names of two successive collieiy agents, 

I of the over man, and the three fire-meii; 
those were all the names he knew. Re 
{knew that gre.at responsibility rested noon 
the firemen, but could not detail their duties. 
Two years ago, he diBmis,sed two firemen by 
i_the desire of his general manager, and aji- 
I'pointed two others in whom the men had no 
I confidence, .and against whom they struck. 
Tlio government inspector having reverted to 
the time of the explosion, which, four years 
ago, destroyed sixty-five lives, at the Middle 
Hufferiu tfolliery, and inquired coueernincr a 
letter from him, dated the eighth of .July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, pointing out 
'the great less of life that might occur in the 
^mine now under question, from the want of 
j proper ventilation, the owner does not r<-ool- 
iect liaviiig received such a letter ; does not 
recollect that there was sent to him a 
jx’inted report of the causes of the Miiidle 
Rufferin explosion; does not recollect a letter 
sent to him by the government itwpectnr iu 
the year eighteen hundred and fift 3 '-four, 
pointing out the risk of an explosion on his 
own works, and suggesting the adoption of 
certain rules to avoid its occurrence. He 
sometimes visited his colliery, and occasionally 
looked at the plans, but has never seen any 
alterations marked ;is snggaations of improve¬ 
ment in the ventilation. Last year there 
was an explosion in his pit, and one person 
was killefl by fire-damp; but, the verdict was 
not officially coramunic.ated to him, neither 
I did his coal-agent send to him any notes of 
what was said upon the occasion. 

Now, we will do so much violence to our 
own sense of right as to assume that the 
owner of a colliery, or feetory, or ajjy great 
establishment to which’there are attached 
serious responsibilities, is entitled to shift 










every atom of the reeponsibility from his own hayei "been Tory mneh extended, called to min^ 
shonlderB upon those of a general manager, suggestions made to him by the government 
He is responsible for nothing but his manager, inspector: among which, one was the estf^ 
At least, then, he Should nave ample assur- blishing of a communication between the 
auce of his manager’s efS.ciency, and should eee old and new ' pits another the use of 
enough of him to know that he is a sufficient more than* one air current. He report^ to 
steward as to matters which cannot be wholly the general manager some of the suggestions, 
represented on a balance-sheet. The owner “I resigned,” says Mr. A. “You may draw 
of this colliery, like many other owners, left your own conclusions as to the cause. Pro- 
all his duties to be disehargechfor him by his bably I might have seen something looming 
general manager, and that gentleman, whose in the future.” 

most serious responsibilities are under-ground, Mr. B. said he had always looked upon the 
deposes that his “duties are above-grouud general manager, and not himself, as the 
altogether.” In the last two years and a-half mineral agent of the colliery. The general 
he has been under-ground onte only; that manager had told him, when he entered its 
was eighteen months ago, “ on one particular service, that “the greatest thing he had 
occasion.” Even when the terrible catastrophe against Mr. A. was that he interfered too 
occurred, and one hundred and fourteen of much with his business as manager the 
the men under his control lay dead through mine.” Mr. R comjdained to no purpose of 
neglects for which, if the owner be credited, the air in the pit, although withoirt antici- 
he was responsible, “ I did not,” he says, “ go pating an explosion. “ I thought,” he sam 
down the pit, because, as I knew nothing of “it was not pure enough for the health of the 
gas, I thought it wmald be useless.” To be men; and I would have altered it if I had 
sure, it may be said, he w.as not wanted down had the under-ground management of the 
there to show knowledge of gas, but to show mine at that time.” 

sympathy witli the great grief by which he The overman who had charge of the under- 
was surrounded—to obey 1 he human impulse ground arrangements could not, as we have 
which it pleases few men to see checked on seen, make any sort of altor.ation in the state 
any such occasion. As general manager of of the mine without the general manager’s 
the colliery, however, tiiis gentleman de- authority. He saw that the men did their 
clared himself to be of no use under-ground ; daily work, and for his actual knowledge of 
he neither could advise the living, nor assist the safe condition of the workings he de¬ 
in looking for the dead. “ I don’t consider,” pended on the firemen. There were three 
he said, “that I have experience enough to firemen, and their main duty—the general 
undertake the management of the under- manager deposes that he cannot tell pre- 
ground portion of a colliery." The working cisely what their duties were—their main 
under-ground was trusted wholly to the over- duty was to go into tlie pit, carrying safety- 
man, with the reserve that he should make lamps, at about three o’clock every morning, 
no 8011 ; of alteration, through meeting with traverse the g:illeries, and enter all the heao- 
fanlts, or for other I’easons; that he should ings ami stalls in which colliers worked, try- 
make no new heading or air-way until he had ing the air with their lamps, and, where they 
applied for leave to the general inanj^gei^,found much gas, putting up some cross tim- 
who was without experience enough on mat- bers as a danger signal, to prevent the men 
ters of th<at kind. He was to do nothing from enteringr "When they had reported to 


“ without first consulting me, aud ascertain 
ing my opinion.” 

The general manager throws the respofi 


the overman that all was safe, the colliers 
went down to work with naked candles. In 
a well ventilated mine, the right discharge of 


eibility for uuder-gronud works on the ovei’- the office of fireman, though highly emtential, 
man, whom he confesses both that he is would not be a matter of such pressing mo- 
incompetent to direct, aud that he does ment as in the case of a mine tbroughofit the 
direct. He has depended also for his know- gi’ealer part of which air never could be 
ledge of the mine upqn the under-ground uure; in which the foul gas burnt, as a matter 
^ent, who should be a mining engineer, of course, in corpse-lights on the points of 
Eiere have been, during the last two years, the men’s candles; from’ which engineers had 
two persons, A. and B., in this position on the shrunk; against which the government in- 
colliery of which we are now telling the specter haii remonstrated; and which there 
story. Their duties were not defined in was no manifest intention of improving, 
writing: they paid the men’s wages, and Upon the right discharge of their trust by 
kept the books ; the workings ought to have the firemen, morning after morning, himg (as 
been inspected by them twice a week. Mr. B., they should not have hung) the lives of many 
being delicate in health, went down once a men from day to day. No collier liked to 
fortnight, on measuring day, and had resigned go into his wording unless by some arrange- 
his situation at the colliery altogether, a few ment of the tools a sign was left that Ure 
days before the explosion. It was not imme- fireman had been there before him. for ex- 
diately "filled tip. Mr. A., who was mineral ample. One of the witnesses in the case of 
or under-ground agent until the last Fehnwry which we are speaking, a coiUer named Mor- 
twplvemouth, since which time the works gan, tells how, a few days before the great 
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sfeveB d’<flock; andiie said, " No fireman W general <d teli ki® .tWat t^e yete 

been ai my stall to-day. My ticket is in tbe afraid to go doam to tlie t«t tid'eAnte ■^ti 'gte- 
aameplace as I put it last night!” “I told men were not proper. We spCkeM^^16% 
him,” cimtihued Morgan, * not to go to the and complained that the nW firemen '«tere 
fitoe of.the .plall. He is since dead. My notable, Tlie mahs^er said Hiat be'^dfrctild 
step-son, urhp baa since been killed, said there have a'man to go with them''t6 tty them, 
wa^ no am—the candle did not move in the The colliers asked him, ‘ Why did you dLs- 
air-way. I took the candle in my hand, and charge the old ones ?’ He swd ‘ That is no- 
tried the stall The air was very bad, and thing to you; I discharged thein beeanse I 
there was a cap on the candle of an jncli or chose to do so.’ Upon tW fte colliers said 
an inch and a haE The flame did not move, they were afraid to go down w-ith them, 
there not being the slightest air tliere. I That was thd truth. I waS afiraid l»cause I 
went back with my candle, buttoned my knew nothing about them. The men would 
jacket over my bead to carry some air with not go to work, and they stood out for sixteen 
me, and put the boys to stand back. I then weeks.” 

went very cantionsly to tlie face of the work; That the men were right we are leas con- 
to see whether there was a danger mark vinced by their own showing than "by that of 
there. I lessened the flame of my candle the general manager himself, who when ex¬ 
down to one thread of the wick, but the cap amined before the coroner on the subject of 
did pot alter; the colour of it was red. the strike occasioned by his dismissal of two 
Having reached the face, I held the candle firemen, confesses, “ They were good firemen, 
up to the top to try the air, but it would not 1 have no douV>t that the men generally had 
catch. There was no mark of the fireman confidence in them, but I had private rkaboss 
having been there. 1 did not complain about for discharging them. I would not tell my 
gas, herause I did not like to be turned reasons then, and will not now. Before that 
om as I beUeved I should be if I complained, time, the colliers had a voice in the appoint- 
iJter the great strike Urn men did not much ment of the firemen,” 
like to complain.” Of the general manager’s two firemen. 

The grrat strike of these men took place in whom we will cnll Boland and Richard,, 
the first sixteen weeks of the year eighteen Boland was especially distrusted by the men. 
hundred and fifty-four. A collier de8uril>es They had no objection to work with him as a 
it .who was injure^ but not killeil, in tlie ex- collier, they said, but would not have him as 
plosion. He is hunself a very fair type of a fireman. The appointment was persisted 
his ignorant and somewhat reckless class, in. Eight or nine mouths before the great ' 
He went, as no discipline on the part of the explosion, Bichard had informed the general 
overman, but only a printed rule which no- manager that there was fire or foul air in one 
body attended to, forbade, opening doors part of the workings. Boland denieil the 
which it was essential to the ventilation to fact; said, “That is his lies.” Richard said, 
keep shut, in oi'der, like his comrades, to fetch, if the manager did not believe him, he would 
pla^ required for hU work wherever he never go down the pit again ; and, adds the 
Muld meet with them in the old workings, manager, he might have said that “ some of 
He was never stopped for want of air—was these days we should see whether there was 
satisfied if it was “ middling good’’—and was gre there or not.” Eichai-d aciused Roland 
not afraid, though more than once his candle of deliberate concealment, and the two men 
had exploded it. When tickets were given fought upon the subject in the office of the 
as marks to be used by firemen, this man lost general manager, who thereupon, as he him- 
his on the first day. But, he and his fellows self says, “ laid hold of Richard, and turned 
were no^Jieedless on the one point they could him out of the office. . . . Tlie only foreman 
understand. They knew that their lives de- who complained to me of gas in the mine was 

B ended on the r&ht discharge of duty by Richard. Tlie overman never complained 
leir firemen. “ The reason why we struck,” about it, nor did Roland.” Richard left the pit. 
this man says, “ was because they wanted to Roland, promoted to the office of overman as 
change the firemen; the old firemet^ who had well as fii’eman, was eventnaMy, of necessity, 
been there for Mme years, being discharged, discharged. Richard came .back, and, as the 
Some smaller differences had been settled lie- manager now testifies, “ was one of the first 

S ^n the masters and the men. On the men down after the explosion, and assisted 
|t m Januaiy, eighteen huudrad and fifty- in getting the men out, until he fell down 
IT, the men were prepared to go to work, insensible himself,” lie did not feel that be 
t found, when they got there, that new must stay above-ground because he had no 
b6eu appoiut^]} m coi^^c^iiencc knowlodge of gfts- 
whi^ we all refused to go down to work. There had been rules of the pit, which the 
e had ,^rat wth in the old firemen, and manager was bound to tring dwinefiy to the ‘ 
e reason I Old not go to work was, because knowledge of the men ; but He haa never 
I Was afraid the new firemen were inexpe- either hunself read to them the rules or caused 
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tjiem to be reed ; opjy t^ejr-wet* riven to degree of annecessary trouble ft ia eertain 
an prerman to be dietribnted. iVben tUeie ^YIle that in tbia country we are apt to di)toontii^ 
an inqueBt, last September), on tome m^n persdna nrho take necessary trouble pf it%m 
killed m tbe new pit, an English copy’ of that it is in a laroe number of caspa tittkrlyr 
the rules was nowhere to be found. Cautiona dishonest to avoid. 

sent down by the secretary of state had not At aboutothree o’clock on the morning of 
' been incorporated in them, and the general the fifteenth of lest July, the three firpmeif 
manner professed little or no recoilectiou of went down as usual with their safety-lamps, 
any m tho reports sent, or suggestions made and, traversing their several beats to examiha 
to him, by government inspecl<irh. the state of the workings, met again at the 

This was ttie general condition of tlie mine bottom of the mine. It was usual there to 
and the way in which it was managed pre- compare reports, and to entrust to one man 
vious to the accident. The narrative we who “ got wliat was in the heads of all tlie 
have gi^en, represents a state of things in no three,’*the dnty of reporting to the overman, 
respect exceptional. A second "Vrclsh colliery When they had consulted, if they found any 
manager deposetl that, fifteen months ago, he danger, they gave two knocks with a 
aaw the particular colliery of which we speak, hammer—if no danger, three knocks—be- 
and found its ventilation belter than in three fore being taken up. On that morning all 
others that he visited; said, “there must have was said to be as usual, except that one fire- 
been some mistake to have caused such an man told his companions he had seen fire in 
accident ill a pit so well ventilated as this.” the upper stall of the straight heading. Thik 
There are better mines in Wales, .and tliere was a new heading from which the works were 
I are worse; nor do we find neglect of vontila- being pushed on m advance of the air; and 
tion in Wales only. On one of the days men who worked in it were content to do ss 
occupied by the preceding inquiry, a pit iu they could until, as they said, they “ got the 

I Enghuid liaviug been ueghs-ted dining a air.” The stall in question—David Moi^n’s 
j short holiday taken Viy the men, the tire- stall—was twenty-two yards wide, one yard 
i] damp ignited as the fii’st-coniers were de- high, and sixty long. There had been, on 
' scending to work with tlieii pan of lighted a previous day, a fall in it, which caused ad- 
j| cold, ana blew them high into the air. Ten ditional escape of gas. One of the firemen 

i' persons, some dismembered and some diaem- remaiked, that David Moigan was not work- , 
ij bowclled, increased the number of dead wit- iug ; he was gone to the se.s-side, and, it 
l| nesses to a prevailing heedlesane8.s of grave bmng ascertained that cross-vsticks were set up 
ii responsibilities affecting human lite. We I as a danger-mark against the entrance to 
have seen nothing iu the management of this that stall, the three firemen agreed that they 
one Welsh mine that is peculiar to the would meet in it after breakfast, and in tho 
'i» persons who have very properly been made mean time report all right. Three knocks 
responsible. Tlie owm*r shifts responsibility ifrere gi'’®n witli the hammer, and the fire- 

II upon the manager, who shifts respousiliility men having gone up, “all right” was re- 
I upon the overman, who, nevci-thelosa, cannot ported to the overman. David Morgan 

I act upon his own responsibility, and finds it being at the sea-side, tmd a danger-mark 
• the least troublesome course to avoid making* diaving been put up, nothing was said by the 
' suggestions to his chief that imply ouflay, 'tiremen about danger in any stall 

with no oWions and promjit money returns. The colliers went down. The weather at 
The overman follows hia routine, and trusts that time was very close. It had been tending 

I I to the firemen, who have traditions of the for some d.ays towards a July thunder*fltorm, 
hint done to himself by some ]>reclecesso», which broke, on the succeeding days, over 
who got into the master’s black book by variom, parts of the country. The state and 

I a habit of reporting what it was not pleasant tempeiaturo of the air were of a kind to 
to hear. Thus, wlieu Bichard, before the lessen ventilation in the pit; and of thb fur- 
quarrel ill the office, privately told Boland of nace, which should create a draught to speed 
the danger threatened, Boland privately told the air out by the upcast shaft, a witness 
, Bieliard to keep everything as quiet as pos- lays, “ I thought it wanted some coals on.” 

sible, and not say anything about the tire- On that morning a boy, named Llewellyn, 

I damp. The men, grown used to “middling it ia said, went to the ove!rman for work, and 
I air,” and caps upon their caudles, bore was told to go with his brother into David 
quietly, rather tlian be set down as discou- Moigan’s stall in the heading. The overman 
tented fellows, anything short of suffocation, says that he refused Llewellyn leave to work 
' “ I did not complain of the air,” says one, there or anywhere. The boy is dead ; but, 

“ because the masters never jiay any atten- David Morgan’s son, a collier, testifies, that 
tion to the complaints of the colliers.” That he had asked the overman about him, who 
man had been specially warned, by the loss of said, “ I sent him and his brother to woik in 
three or four days' work, when he com- your father David’s stidl.” Another boy, who 
plained, on a former occasion, of his want of was waiting to descend at the time of the ex- 
• trams. JSovr, true as ii may be, that the plosion, testifies, that he and another had 
tight way of doing business is that which been told by tiie overman to go to work in 
gives to every one concerned in it the least David Morgan’s stall. 
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It is believed'tbat iia ttis stall the terrible 
acddeat began, boy Llewellyn was fonnd 
dead at the entrance, with his day’s food on 
his back and Lis cap blown from his head. 
Doors that secured veiitiliitioii were blown 
down, other collections of foul*’gas were 
kuidled, more doors were blown out of their 
fastenings, and the result, as it is believed, of 
four or five successive explosions, was the 
sudden death of one hundred and fourteen 
persons. A fragment of the list of victims 
will suggest the horrors of the pit, when all 
was over. “There are five stalls in Sid^thiel’s 
heading. From that heading were taken out 
dead, William Eees and his son, Jenkin Davis, 
Morgan Morgan, Matthew Miles, Matthew 
Evans and Lis son Philip, David Haines and 
Philip Evans. Two other dead bodies were 
found neai‘ Jacob's cross Leading in the level. 
Griffith Williams's heading containstwostalls. 
There were taken out de.ad Evan Pldlip, 
David Morgan, and George Solloway and his 
son.” A terrible suggestion of the grief that 
lives, was sent us by a correspoudent, who, 
being by the pit mouth when the bodies were 
drawn up, and recognised by the distracted 
women gathered there, noticed a wife clinging 
to her nusband’s corpse, unwilling to be¬ 
lieve him dead, who, seeing some neighbour 
with milk, obtaiued a little from her, and was 
tenderly endeavouring to make the dead man 
drink. While she was so engaged she stopped; 
for, there wer^ carried by, the bodies of her 


A DAY OF RECKOXIKG. 

IS SKVlilN CHArTEK,S. CHAFl’ER THE PIIlbT. 

Ike Er.AN.STo^■ was a man who respected 
his position, and spoke of it loudly .and often ; 
a man of the obsolete school, who withstood' 
innovation on principle, and was accounted a 
perfectly safe man bec.au8e he had e.scaped 
the prevailing epidemic of refonn. He boasted 
perpetually of nis successes in his jirofeasion, 
and delighted to be styled a self-made man ; 
hut his whole career had turned on the rotten 
hinge of expediency. He held severe theories 
of morals, though he was never averse to 
taking advantage in the way of busine.ss, if it 
were noi^ likely to be found out; he put 
down his name on published snb.scription 
lists, because it was cheaper than private 
charity, and the odour of its sanct ity travelled 
fnrtiier. Was any acquaintance going down 
in the world, and to give him a shove or a 
kick might be profitable, Ike Branston was 
not witdiheld from administering it by any 
jH^j^nied notions of former friendship or 
^Oi^atiDD. On the other side, did he see .a 
^an struggling bravely out of difficulties— 
one who was sure to win—^he would stretch 
' forth a finger and help him with Pecfcsniffian 
^rnile; then, when he was up and ri.sing 
(above biiB, he would point to him triumph¬ 
antly, and cry, “I made him 1” 


' Ike Branstoil had brought np his elder 
son Curl on his own plinciples, and, the lad 
took to them as natui^y as to his mother’s 
milk. He was precociously shrewd, keen, 
and plausible—a veritable chip of the old 
block. The younger, Eohin or Eobevt, was 
not deficient in ability, but his and 

brother thought him a fool, and told hiigi so. 
He did not value money for its own sake ; 
where could be a stronger evidence of bis 
weakness and folly ? He had his friends and 
acquaintance in artists’ studios-aud sculptors’ 
ateliers; he lived happily, and not disorderly, 
amongst them, like a prodigal son, spending 
his quarter’s cllowanee in three weeks, and 
then existing nobody exactly knew how. 
His father bad assigned him his portion, and 
hade him go and ruin himself as fast as he 
liked, but never .to trouble him again, or 
expect anything more from him. Bobin 
shook his merry head, and departed thauk- 
Mly. The paternal home was dismal, tlie 
paternal society oppressive; it was like 
escaping out of prisou to have his liberty in 
the world, and Bobin tried its delights like a 
judicious epicure, who, revelling in the 
luxuries of to-day, has still a thought for the 
pleasiu-es of to-morrow, and will not risk his 
powers of enjoyment by over-indulgence. 
His heart was, perhaps, rather womanish, 
his miud too delicate and refined for a man 
who would do vigorous battle with life ; but 
both were richly capable of seizing its subtle 
aroma of happiness .and tasting it in its pi i.s- 
tine sweetness and slrenglb. Carl met his 
biother occasionally, and sneered at him, 
gave him good advice, predicted debasomjur, 
niid laid his head on bis pillow nightly in tl.e 
fluttering assurance that he was not as that 
prodigal, idle, wasteful, warm-hearted, gene¬ 
rous, unsuspicious. No ; Carl knew the ways 
of t^is wicked world to the inmost tangle of 
the clue, or thought he did, which is‘much 
the same. 

Ike Branston had a niece living in hJs 
house, the jiennileas child of his sister ; hm 
name was Alice Deane. She sat at his table, 
aired his newspaper and slippers, mended his 
thrifty gloves, ^and made herself generally 
and unobtrusively useful. Ike did not notice 
her much ; he used her as a machine ; never . 
thought wliether she was pretty or ugly, 
stupid or clever, amiable or the reverse. She 
had been there sixteen years, growing gradu¬ 
ally from child to woman, unheeded. Ike 
never cared for her or for Bobin ; he never 
had cared for anybody but himself and Carl, 
and, perliaps, a little while for CaiTs mother, 
who Avas, a long time since^ dead. It was on 
Alice Deane’s account chiefly that Carl re¬ 
joiced in Bobin’s absence. Though Ike was 
blind to the patent fact, the brothers had 
both found out that she was wonderfully fair 
and attractive, that .her solemn grey eyes 
were' the most beautifnl eyes in thf world, 
.and that her figure was moulded lilce a 
Dian. 










Bobiu being oat of the way, Carl took gravely, "ft is the sorest sigo in .the''srorfd 
every opportanity of denouncing him as a that X do not love you in return, because' ! 
libertine aud ridieuling him as a simpleton never found you out. I never should have ' 
in Alice’s presence, and as she never said a found it out if you liad not told me. Fe^ 
word in his fiivour, Oaxl thought he was pro- haps it is a mistake.” 
gressing famously in his suit. “ A mistake ! What on eairth do you 

He got his father’s permission to marry mean ? ” 
her; om Ike thought if she had not a fortune “ What I sayneither more nor less.” 

she would save . one, seeing that she bad no “ I do love you, Alice; I would give my 
hankering after women’s ^ery, and was con- life for you ; ” and Carl sank his voice to a 
tent to sit reading and sewing, drawing pleading tone. 

and nnging, the year round. Carl redoubled “ That is a mere phrase; besides, 1 know 
his assiduities, but whenever be had made up you would not. I don’t think you would give 
his mind, and got ready a speech of proposal a muA smaller thing for me. There was a 
to Alice, something in her manner indiscri- man came yesterday about a little sum of 
hably icy and repellant drove him back again money that he owes to myunele. I heard you 
into himself. As for as selfish people ever do tell him that if the debt were notpmd within 
love, Carl loved Alice, and her pertinacious three days you should proceed against him ; 
blindness to the fact half maddened him. He | he said, with tears in his eyes, that he had 
could not stir her from her impassibility one : not the means,—he pleaded his sickly wife 
iota. Her eyes—ever pure, cool, and scif-pos- and lus family of young cliildren, and you 
sessed, would meet his calmly; her cheek sent him away with your first answer. You 
kept its uniform tint, her voice its even un- j have plenty of money, Carl ; if I made a 
embarrassed flow, no matter what he looked,! point of it, would you pay that man’s debt 1 ” 
spoke, or insinuated. Ike laughed at his son; “ Nonsense, Alice, you don’t undeistand ■ 

he said, Bobin would have wooetl, won and business,” was the half-peevish, half-confused 
married the girl, while Carl stood looking at reply. 

her like grapes hung too high for his reach. “ Then I have made a poor use of my op- 
Carl was mortified; he was afraid liis fether portnnities, for I Ivave heard of little else all 
spake truth, and that Eohin was Alice’s j my life long; and I answer you, cousin Carl, 
liivourite. t!o, in the end, he spoke to her. | you do not understand love as I understand 
It was one rich July evening when she was; it, and I have no love of my kind to give 
sitting in the dismal parlour reading, liven you.’^ 

in there came a ray or two of dusty sunshine,! “You are thinking of Pobin, that poor, 
and when he approached her, Carl, for a mo- saelJess fool ! Why, Alice, be does not care 
muiit,faiicied she blushed ; buthewasspeedily ■ for you a.s I do ; he is a wild, extravagant, 
undeceived; it was only the red reflection' reckless scapegrace, who would make you 
of a ray through the crimson window-curtain,' miser.ahle.” 

ajid her gown was blushing as mucli as she. i “ He is a hatter man than you, Carl. I 
He asked what she was reading ; and, with- never shudder away from the grasp of his 
out looking up, she answered, “The May!hand-” 

Queen.” “ You shudder from my t(>ueh! ” 

“ < :an you leave it a minute, and lisffen tef [ “ Yes; I am always conscious of your pro- 

nie ? ” sence as I am conscious of thunder in the air 

He spoke as if he were addressing her' before the storm bui-sts; when I hear you 
about the household accounts, which it was' speak I think that is the tongue that would 
her province to keep. She read to the end«f; lie away Kobiu’s good name: when you give 
the page, shut up the book aud, looking him! me your hand in the morning I think how 
str.'iight in the face, saul, “ Well V’ He many unfortunate ei’eatures’ dooms it will 
stamped impatiently, walke(! to and. fro the sign before night, and how many it signed 
room, came back aud stood before her; tlie I yesteiilay. When you laugh, I say, to myself, 
faintest suspicion of a smile lurked about j some poor soul is weeping, perhaps, for a hard 
Alice’s mouth, as she asked what disturbed ‘ deed of yours—no, cousin Oarl, I do not love 
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him ? 

“ It is you—^you, Alice ! Do you know how 
I have h^n worshipping you—adoring you— 
for months ?” 

“I’m surprised at yon, cousin Carl, I 


thought you had more sense; I am not a story ? 


you ; 1 never can love you.” 

“ You give me my answer plainly.” 

“ Yes. You said to me last night, ‘ What¬ 
ever you are, be practical.’ I am practical, 
therefore. Now, may I go ou with my 


goddess,” was the quiet roply. 
no 'feeling in her face. 


Tliere was He made her no reply, and she took up 
the book. Oarl was standing with his back 


“ How I have been loving you, Alice ! ” to the window, looking down on her pure. 
And he brought down his heel with another serene countenance. He liked her l^t^er 
imperative stamp. , ■ than ever. Her reproaches did not sting 

The*girl’B eyes went straight from his him at all; they were weak and womanish, 
countenance, glooiiiy, passionate, and ea^r, but natural, fr-om a heart like hers; he could 
to his imflatieut foot, “ Oarl,” she said, afford to smUe at them. 
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■!,. << AUcBj^’lfe'said, iriniie(ii%, “}’oa iire:a<jt 
practical—you are auything but practicHd^ 
' Ybtt tUv hi depcnidaatt; a word from me 

to li^ lfihlihei'would make you homeless and 
d^tirote tb-moirOW.” ’ 

“ It is generous in you to remind me of it, 
Carl—grajerouk utfd kind.” 

“ It IS true. With me you would have 
position, is(diey,' society, if you wished. I 
am rfch; my fether is rich and old—he can¬ 
not live much longer. I would restore' to 
Eobin part of his share which his pro¬ 
digality has justly forfeited- 

“ Oai'l,' if you were to talk till midhiight 
you could not change my mind or your own 
nature. You are rich. Well, there are 
'wwnen to be bought; for myself, 1 would 
rather toil and go clad in hodden grey than 
' be your wife—to be worshipped six months, 
and neglected afterwaids to the end of my 
days.” 

“ You are very hard, Alice.” 

“ For you, Carf, hard as the nether mill¬ 
stone, and not hard only. Be satisfied. If I 
were caught by the name of your wealth,'! 
should come to hate you— I should grow 
wicked. Go away, Carl ; you and I have 
nothing in common—go ! ” 

She was moved at last. Her grey, calm 
eyes had a tawny, dangerous 8])ark in iiieiu ; 
her heart was not marble—it was smoulder¬ 
ing fire, rather. 

' •' Carl took heart of grace. “ She is worth 
winning—she may be won: only let me find 
out the way,” he said to himself. And, 
feigning a deep depression, he slowly left her, 
and went straight to his father. 

The old man was in a sarcastic mood. 
“ Carl Branston plays Lothario ill,” cried he. 
“ Pluck up a spirit, man, or ask Eobin to 
give thee a lesson how to woo. Eobin has 
her ear.” 

“ Do you think Eobin loves her, father ? I 
told her he did not.” 

'“She knows better tlian thee, Carl, tmd 
laughed at thee for a liar.” 

“She never laughed.” 

The young man gnawed his lips, and gave 
his tatlier a darkliug look. He was wonder¬ 
ing why Alice preferred his brother, whom 
he despised and hated, to himself, who 
was handSbmer, cleverer, richer, and more 
respected. People loved EoImd, but they 
re^wd^d Carl, who had a position and 
money," and a liard, sensible bead. Ike 
Branston fathomed his son's thoughts. 

“ Tbou’rt a marvellous proper man, Carl,” 
said he, laughing. “ What a pity Alice don’t 
fancy thee, or that thou don’t fancy another 
woButn! Wlien I was thy age I was not so 
edsily downcast. Thy mother said nay a full 
BOime of times before she said yea.” 

“ Alice is of a difihreiit sort. You would 
not tell me to try her again, if you had heard 
. her bid me go ten aiinutes since." 

“I’ll^ot keep her here to vexth«e,Carl. Say 
the uud she shall go to Margery Pilk- 




ingtoaitwwnoirrow'.' will be glad enough : 
to come back, oven'With.'theeja month''or 
two beueo.-’fi'i''' ' -..i; 'ij - ; ■ 

< CaalFh fa«e clearadl -“Eobin Would never 
find her< out thoroi”he said. '. '» ■ ; 

“ Yea, man, he’d find her in Hadei%i£he 
loves her. But you mush be- beforehand 
with hiRt—^assiduous, flattering, isind hbat. 
Take her gifin^'-hless me! i’ll eourtiher'for 
you, if you donjjt know how.- i.i'should like 
I to hear her say nay to Ike Branstob IV • ■ | 

“ Let her alone, father, but- ^end to Mar- I 
gery Pilkingtcm to come tand fetch her. I 
Babin must not hear of it.” . And Carl went j 
out. , I 

’ . < I 

CUAPTEB XHK SBCOMD, .;i 

Margery PiuciKaron was a woman whose 
bones were as brass, and her blood as iced | 
mud: a slow, stagnant woman, who never 
did a kind deed, or thought a good thought, ! 
but who was congealed into a statue of i 
Pharisaical hypocrisy and earthy selfishness, i 
She was Ike Bianston’s cousin—Iks Bran- | 
ston’a feminine counterpart divested of- his | 
sleek beauty; ho was a very handsome old 
man, she was plain to ropulsiveuess, but j 
tiieir minds were stomped with the same 
die, and their 'views bounded by the same 
limit, hfargery Pilkingion lived in a square, 
obtrusive-looking brick house overlooking i 
the village green of Beck ford, at the further 
aide of which was a row of ugly cottages, her 1 
property. From her paiiour window she ; 
could exercise surveillance over her tenants, I 
and both tiiem and her servants site ruled | 
arbitrarily; she ruled Alice Deane arbi- ' 
trarily ako when she gut her—Cousin Ike i 

had said the girl was wilful and obstinate, and I 
wanted bringing to reason. Margery under¬ 
took tlie task with nnctuons satisfaction. ' 

» Did Alice want to walk by the rivereide, i 
'^ne iddst sit in-doors, and refresh herself with | 
darning stockings ; did the north-east wind j 
blow, sue must go out for her healtli; had j[ 

I she a headache, it was affectatloa,,8he must ; 
work at a sohd, improving book; was she , 

I deep in some interesting study, she nUist i 
[relinquish it. Well, indeed, did Mistress 
[ Margery Pilkington understand the airt i 
and science of thwarting everybody in an 
aggi'avating, considerate way, which could 
not be complained of, for it wore the guise of 
kindness. Alice contradicted her once, but 
she scolded and fretted for an hotfr without 
taking breath, and impressed such an awful 
picture of her sensitiveness on her victim’s | 
mind that she felt no inclination totransgress 
again. Alice saw through hSr feint, and 
despised it, but submitted to captivity with 
a tolerable grace. 

Carl Branston came down to Beokford in. 
buoyant humour when his cousin had been 
there about ten days—^loag enongh to wea^ 
of Mias Margeiy Pilkingtouk purgs^torkd 
discipline. He had made a successful specu¬ 
lation, and chose to augur therefrekn good to 
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hlv ftttit. Alice reeeiTOi bhu^ cordially; any between me a&dCad»Bad td4 to be : 
chas^ 'waa better4haa noiM. . . brotbera to thee 

"Take me home, Oarl," vrhispmd she, >AJiee -wu oot coquette,h«ttheti^-mw a 
iorgettmg. the'.scene before she left her mischieToua sparkle in her ejes as : 

uncle’s house, and iwertittg to cousLoly faml- “And you fought the next day who, tbenud 
liarity. • . • - . ^ love me bpst.” 

He seemed gratified. “Are you softening “And 1 beat Carl. Answer me, Al^ ; 
towards me,'AJioe ?” he asked, gently. will you love me } ” 

She drew up her.elender shape with an air “ I think you have earned some reward by 
of indesoribaole hai^htiness, and, looking your fidthfulness, Bobiii,” said she with a 
him in the £ace, said, “ So 1 have been sent blushing smile..... * 

here for a punishment, as a banisliment J “ Then promise to give it me.” 

Very wdl, Carl Branston; 1 will stay here He held out his hand, and_ she put hers 
till doomsday rather than be your wife. Hid into<it like a tiny fair dove hiding in its nest, 
you imagine that I did not Iqathe you suffi- and as there was none but the wood creatures i 
cieutly before, that you descend to persecu- to behohl, and the winds to whisper it, lie [ 
tion ? ” And she turned from him as one made her soft warm lips seal the promise 
would tnm from some villaiuons creeping then and there made and recorded at once, 
thing, and left him feeling a very mean and It was mid-aftemoon when they met; it 
beaten scoundrel indeed. Carl had not the was shading into twilight when they sepa- 
canrage left t» present the fine gauds he bad rated at the top of Wood-lane; Alice crossing 
brought for her ; be returned to Loudon the Green, armed at all points against Miss ! 
with them in his pocket, and veuomedrage Margery Pilkington’s lU-humours, and Sobin, 
in his heart. not less blissful, weiidii^ towards his home. 

Margery PUkington was, according to her Before parting Robin pleaded for permission 
own statement, a martyr to tic douloureux ; to beard tire lioness in her den, but Alice 
she was afiflieted with it the next day, and, said, not for worlds ; so he mentioned the 
j after a morning of rampant ill-humour, during probability of his fishing all next day, and 
I which it is a question whether she or Alice she hinted that most likmy she should s^oll 
; suffered most, she retired to her chamber on the banks at some hour between sunrise 
and abut herself up. Alice put on her hat and sunset. “ The river-side is always so 
with a sigh of relief, and sauntered away t!o pleasant in June !’’ said she, archly, 
i the river-side. Beckford river was a famous When she came into Maigery Pilkington’s 
I "trout-stream; what more natural than that puritanical little parlour she looked as much 
i when she was come to a pretty bend near the out of character as a portrait of Hebe in a 
Wood she should see a man fishing, and that cellar. She had a rich carnation on her lip 
this man should be cousin Robin i and what and a rose on her cheek, as bright as ever 
.again more natural than that meeting him bloomed in garden, and a lustre m her large 
thus accidentally, Aey should each exclaim eyes lighted at love’s own torch. Her pro- 
how glad they were, and then wander on tectress sat there with her face swathed up 
together through the shady glades of Beech- in flannel like a corpse, and wearing her most 
wood, talking about ail sorts of interestisg awful scowl. She looked- up at Alice, and 
'things which nobody need listen to^unl€!S& snorted angry disapproval of her appearance, 
they like. “ l^ou have been in fool's paradise,” said 

“ I heard of you yesterday,” said Robin, she grimly ; “ Carl yesterday, Robin to-day ; 

“ and made my way down here directly, you’ll go straight back to your uncle Branston 
Why have they banished thee, my pretty to-morrow, treacherous girL” 

Alice 1 ” Alice blushed a confession, and begged to 

Alice told him something, and he guessed stay where she waa 
tlie rest. “ I like the country : Beckford i8; I»retty; 

“ That brother of mine is a sorry knave ; let me stay, Miss Margery ; it i» nicer being 
I’ll disown him S ” cried he, witli a laugh; here than in London.” 

but she knew very well that Robin woull “I dare say it is—Beechwopd and Robin ' 
have shared bis last crumb with his gi'eatest Branston understood,” retorted Mistress 
enemy; he could not remember an injury, Pilkiogton. “ You are an ungrateful 
and, as for being jealous of Carl’s attachment creature ; I cannot think where you expect 
to Aliee, he thought it just the most natural to go to when yon die. Has not Ike Brau- 
thing in the world. “ ston been a father to you ? ” 

Robin had a very pleasant voice, full and “ Na” 

rich in tone, but he oould sink it to the “ Ho ! What do yon mean t He has fed 

softest of whispers, and what he said next, you, eluthed yoq, lodged you for sixteen jj 
the little birds in the tree-tops oould scarcely years, educatod.you.” 
have heard if they had listened with all their “ J^bin taqght me all 1 know.” 

might. It was, “ Alice, love me ; let me take “ And so» forsooth,' the pupil must show her 

fcare of thee; I’ve loved thee sixteen years, gratitude to her master »y loving him t 
ever since they»brought thee, a little, shy Nothing leps will.serve 1”. 
lassie that oould scarce crawl, and setlhee :.,“HoUung4cs8.” 
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walls, and a wrob adoT6igrovn:^ith creepers that he said at last, “I’ll try photograpl^, 
as to resemble a gigantic bee*biv«; its win- Alice; everybody lovea to see his 
dows were fantastically pointed, its chimneys portrait” 

twisted, and its rooms low and picturesquely “ But who will come out here, so fet' fcom 
inconvenient, but AUce’s fancy beautified it town, to hav^ it taken! ” said the young wife^ 

! in a twinkling. The parlour should have a with a glance of regret round her pretty ’ 
I jiale green paper, and crimson carpet and room. 

! curtains: here should be Eobin’s books—he “Nobody, TOt, but listen. 1 have apian in 
I had quantities of books—^there his piauo; my head, only I want you to help me to 
I the pretty statues which he had given her, perfect it. I must engage a suitable place in 
I aud the handsome French clock, would orna- town; the ’bus will carry me backwards and 
I ment the chimney-piece. forwards.” 

! “ It will do beautifully! ” the young wife “ NopBobin, no ! You will be away from 

I exclaimed; they might look at twenty houses, me all day ; 1 cannot bear that,” interrupted 
j and not find another so exactly suited to Alice, shaking her head. “ 1 must be with 
I them in every respect To be sure, Eqbin you wherever you are. We must get lodgings 
struck his tall head twice in passing through where we can be together.” 

' the chamber doorways, but that gave Alice llobiu kissed her. “ I shall like that the 
■ the opportunity of stiuidiug on tip-toes, and best, by far; but it seems a pity to leave this 
; kissing away his rueful look,aud of whispering nice little place,” said he. 

what a bonnie, happy little nest she would “But we must, Robin !” responded Alice, 
i m!ike of it for him. So the cottage was taken quietly. How often does that tiny word, 
and furnished, and still in the glow of “Love’s must, overrule choice, iuclinotion, desire ! 
i young dream,” Eobui and his wife took pos- And the change was made accordingly, 
session of it. not without some regrets expressed, and 

It was a very easy, indolent, untinjubled life more restrained. There was incessant traffic 

i that they led for the next six months. The from dawn to dark in the q^uarter where they 

! summer evening walks over, the long dark fixed their now abode ; and a plate affixed to 

j, lamp and fire-light hours came, when Robiu the door-post of the lodgings announced to 

j ■ read out some new book, while Alice sewed ; all the stream of passers-by that a photo- 
aud the little green and crimson parlour was graphic artist had his residence above. A 
l' a picture of home happiness worth seeiug. large frame full of portraits also embellished 

, One evening, laybig down his volume, he the wall of the house; and Alice, from her 
j said: “By the bye, Alice, my half-yearly seat in the window over it, could see many 

I allowance from my father is nearly a mouth people stop to look at it. She watched 

i, • overdue. I'his is the first time I have let eagerly for customers, but customers were 

the day slip. I’ll goto Wormsley to-morrow.” not eager to come. By way of atti-acting the 

Alice said it would be very acceptable,as she public eye, Robiu took |>ortr,ait8 of the post- 

smiled aud shook out a little cap of delicate, man, the two Ijoscar sweepers, and several 

flimsy lace that she was busy concocting, other public functionaries, but without much 

i! Indeed, for a week or two back, the mouey •effeci. His friends Ciime in relays, and 

' in her housekeeping purse had been ebMug sfuokud a good m.tuy cigars, and were taken 

very low, aud there was no corresponding “ free, gratis, for nothing,” several times over} 

I fiooJ. but that could not be regarded as a profitable 

The next morning Robin went into town speculation. His first guinea, earned profes- 
I l)ytheomnibus,audwaitedonMr.Wormsley.p sionally, ho received from his father, who 
his father's banker, to draw bis money. The would sit to him and pay like other people; 

' banker received him with a stiff courtesy. The old man. affected to think that his son 

He said that he had not receiv'edanyiiistruc- was getting ou famously. “I saw.'lots of 

I tious from his respected friend, Bianstou, io people round tlic door when I came in,” said 

j jiay it; indeed, ho had understood from he ivith a flourish of his baud towards that 

i that gentleman that Mr. Robert’s allowance 1« c.ility, “I suppose they are waiting until 

I ceased from the day of his maiuiagc, on whicli you are disengaged.” 

j happy event Mr. Wormsley begged to con- “ I am afraid not, sir,” Robiu replied, with 
gratulate him. * his light-hearted laugh; “ in fact, father, you 

Inexpressibly mortified aud embarrassed, are my first patron.” 

Robiu returned home aud told his wife .the “ But you have made a fair start ? Things 
result of his expedition. She was dismayed, look respectable about you, and respectability 
“Then we have'nothing, absolutely nothing is all in this world: never forget that. I 
to depend upon?” she said. “Even this daresay you find Alice a thrifty manager 1 
cottage furniture is to pay for! What .are 1 ucver allowed waste in my house. How is 
we to do, Robin ? ” Her husband made siie to-day ? ” 

three or four turns in the little parlour, with “Not well, father. But will you not go 
, .a rather, overcast expression, not unnatural into the parlour and see her ?” 
in a man who finds himself suddenly deprived So Ike Eraqpton paid his compliments, to 

of all his means, while his cares ai'e ou the his daughter-in-law, conversed with, her for 
increase. It was with a rather doubtful air ten minutes in a fatherly way, alluded 
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a Itfoimotta' example of paternal 
a^orum, vnthont hie son havii^found eifKer 
opportnflify ae oOara^ to mention the 'with- 
dratr^'of'biii'aUlowance, and the painful 
incoiiCvi^ni^'iw'!t ires likely to he to him. 
Ik'e had a'pretrcience of what Hohin wanted 
to Bay, and fitaved it off skilfully ; he did not 
'want, to oome to an open quarrel with his 
sod^for respectability’s sake ; but his heart 
'was BO bitter against him for the tiKie, that 
he would have seen him starving with 
•' pleasure. 


MONMOUTH. 

The windows flash in Taunton town 
With hurrying lights and mutSed liinii'S, 
4nd tondies wander up and down 

The streets, alive like scattered camps : 
Far goes the word o’er field and fen,— 
Monmouth is here with all his men! 

Follow Ute Duke! and fife and drum 
Startle the nightmarod counliy round. 
Hither in flocks the lads arc come, 

The gallaat lads so staunch and sound ; 

. Hither in tioops they march all night, 

And wives and mothers mourn their flight. 

The whisper warns that close on dawn, 

' Before the village cock crows thrice, 

He loads bia merrj' people on, 

And bravely flings tlm battle dice. 

Look to your arms, lads ; temper them well, 
Lest that the unflesh’d steel rebel! 

Anhum heads and grey are here. 

Who grasp the pike from door to dour; 
Their rires who followed Oliver, 

And work’d at Worcester, and the .Moor. 
Agun the cheering of the town 
They hear denounce a fiiithless crown. 

They hear again the admiral’s name 
With.klB great master’s coupled high. 

And drink, in brown October, shame 
To Papists, till the cup is dry. 

March, merry men 1 and shoulder blithe 
Pike and musket, bill and scythe. 

Over t^ main street floats a flag, 

The Toil of twenty noble maids; 

Soon will it stream a blushing rag, 

But now ’tis bright with symbol’d braids; 
And as the young men march beneath, 

Its long folds wave and flatterers breathe. 

Swings the banner from the hall 

Where Monmouth holds his night carouse, 
And views his eager followers fall 
On bended knee, with loyal vows. 

Sweet women blossom in the throng, 

And pledge success in cup and sung. 


..I^ Tbe^ledge him deep, and to reply 
t He risei from bis muhion’d chair; 
The mowuiA’sioy is in bis eye ; 

Ho hows ana ^us the goblet Shere ; 
Th.e kingly winy that crowns hie braitt 
Buns royi^y through every vein. 


He feels tlidOpdr|fle Wbrufthi (hb Weight' ' 

of gdldenfelel^ Ion kkn iilwd't •‘•■•r (rt, 

He wins tbb bat^ 'lost by'FsW^'‘ > 

He meunts the height tint' claluittliiiriksad ; 

He mounts'^e heigbt'so mUKy'USMnxi '* •' - 
Who find a leafibld for a throne.' ' 

“ To horse f —to bone! ” The war-eteeds^pince ; 

High vaults he with 'a ebietbSin’e graee, 

And many a levety lady’rgUmee ■ 

Dwells fon&ly on his fcted face. 

With warmer red their »ed eb&eks hkxnn 
While he waves round his princely plume. 

And tears and sighs, and wild adiens, . . . 

Bubble hpneatli his bounding blin; 

Sad dreams of the past night refiiao ' 

Consoling by the soldier’s kiss. . 

The mother and the bosom wife 
Have dreamt dark issue to the strife. 

The cheerless wife, the mother, clings 
To him she loves, and will not jiart. 

The young son up the stirrup springs. 

To feel once more his father’s heart. 

The townsmen mount the grey MiureU«toweiv 
All glorious in the morning hour. 

“ God speed to Monmouth ! Speed and aid ! ** 
They shout, as through the gate defiles 
The gallant, glistening cavidcade; 

And round the fresh-eyed pasture smiles, 

Among the ehioing streams and shaws,— 

“ God speed to Monmouth and bia cause I ” 

“ Speed! ” And the mimic echoes run 
From hill to hill, and wail the word: 

Over his head to greet the sun 
Quivers the over-clicerful bird. 

The jieople sliout, the clear chimes ring. 

And the calm heavens receive their king. 

Grandly to take what none contest 
He rises, by all earth desired; 

And the liege-limits of the west 
■With his effulgent eye arc fired. 

g uke Munmouth to his saddle-bow 
iring his lustrous head, hows low. 

Low to the rising sun he bends. 

And at the sight all beads are bare: 

“ Victorious we shall he, my friends! ” 

The host put up a hasty prSyer. 

“ Speed the good youth,'’ sigh distant dames, 

“ And rid the laud of Papist James.’’ 

Again Duke Monmouth waves on high 
His bonnet, to the Orient arch : 

** See, gentlemen, our aUguiy I ” 

And with flesh heart men dl march. 

Loud, loud, the exulting music plays. 

As broader spread tkc mounting rays. 

And cries are yell’d, and caps are flung, 

And up the ranks gay pass-words skim g 
And oaths are sworn, and songs are sung, 

And stories told in pnuse of .him: 

The dsrling son of English home I 
The Cavalier of Christendom 1 

So lithe of limb, so fleet of foot, 

Tis he can throw, and leap, and Uujfli ; 

What maiksman with Ins atm can shoot,. 

Or play the steel, or ply the Staff? 

And some have sisteie whom he dower’d ; ’' ' 

On all his kindly smiles have shower’d. 











For Ituik, for liivk, tii« hoy m«|i born } 

He etaime, onii be iboU have, hk omi! 
And, hopeful m the apidiiging mero^ 

They glieten doom the corvee of Xoiir. 
That he’U he king, hU life one etahee; 
When he ia king, a wife one tak« 

King^'-lt if night, the dream is done, 

And darknesa snatches back the rrawn 
That, golden, lose with moniing’e sun, 

And dropp'd in blood o’er Tatinton town. 
King of a day, said tidings quick, 

While expectation faltcis eick ! 

Rumour, with ooicus in hoi train. 

Rustles and hums frooi hedge Jo hedge: 
The battle’s fought!—they lose ! they gam ' 
Alas! delay, tliat dulls the edge 
Of keenest blades! Nay, here rides one 
To tell us if’t bo lost or won. 

And one rides in as one tides out; 

And, when the wietched tnith is told 
At Taunton gates, wlio docs not doubt, 

And in the teeth of fate grow bolu, 

As if bo held, to aid bis chief, 

A citadel in unbcliei P 

Diop down the veil on blood and tears, 
Miiifle the oar fiom women's wail; 
Coinage still sits with worthiest peers, 
However basely fortune fail: 

But eowards, in the battle's heat, 

Cariy in their own hearts deRat. 

And he that rode Ambitiou's ehare. 

To shine with Europe’s higlietl pii/'. 

Now the most abject of hia laee, 

Fawns to the hands that most dispi,c. 

He hath a love : in hei embraee 
To live, the man can bear disgrace. 

And, though they blood in Taunton town. 
And lound tho Blood Assize ciourb paU ; 
On no man’s forehead comes a frown, 

Nor women’s curses when they wail, 
Point the betrayer out lor blame, ^ 

At mention of Duke Monmouth’s name! 


A JOTTENEV DQR NOETII. 

ISCllVOSTCaiK ! TUB DROSCIIKT-IIRIVER? 

I AM not qnite ccrlain, I must premise, 
Rb to the orthography of the Eussi-an Cabby’s 
name. It ia a national uharacterialic of the 
Boabiaua, never to give a direct answer to 
a question; and, although 1 have asked a, 
least twenty times, of learned Euasians h<i\v 
to spell tlie droBchky-driver's appellatiou 
with correctness, the philologists were fur the 
most part, evasively dubious and I'eadier to 
ask me questions about the head-dresses of 
the British Grenadiers, than to give me a 
succinct re^y. Perhaps, they have not 
themselves yet made up their inuids as to 
tlie proper position of the vowels and con¬ 
sonants in the word; for, thougli M. Ka- 
ramsin is generally understood to have 
BOTtled the Eussiau language some years 
since,* considerable orthograpmcal licence yet 
prevails, and hh to some exteul^ tole¬ 
rated. A sovereign, leas conciliating than 
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many w^ys of pronouncmg the ohby’a 
name, w the American prairie. I have 
bearu him myself called indi&rently lech-* 
vostchik, istvosschik, issvostchik, and isvos- 
ehchik. When you luul him in the street, 
you are permitted to take anotl^er liberty 
with his title, and call out lustily isa'vosch ! 

The choice of a subject in the driver of 
a pfiblic conveyance, in any dty, familiar 
as he must be to every trav^r, is not 
very defensible on the score of novelty; 
but—as I should not have the slightest he¬ 
sitation in taking a Piccadilly Hansom cab¬ 
man as a type of character, and drawing 
him as best I could to the life, if I 
had a salutary purpose to serve—I shall 
make no more bones about sketching the 
ischvostchik, than if he were a new butter¬ 
fly, or an iuediied fern, or a Niam-Niam, 
or any other raie specimen entomological, 
or zoological. And 1 have a plea, if need¬ 
ful, wherewith to clum beueflt of clergy; 
this - that the ischvostchik is thoroughly, 
entirely, and to the back-boue, in speech, 
dress, look, manners and customs, Eussian. 

I was r^eatedly told, while yet new to 
the Holy mud, that I must not take St. 
Petersburg as by any means a sample of a 
genuine Eus.sian city. It was a French, a 
German, an Euglish, a cosmopolitan town 
—what you will; but for real Eussian cos- 
toms and costumes I must go to Moscow, 
to Novgorod, to Kasan, to Smolensk, to 
Khaikofl’ or to Yladimir. Error. I do not 
think that in the whole world there exists 
a nation .40 thorouglily homogeneous as 
Eussia. Ill our little Strap of an island 
there are two-score dialects, at least, spoken; 
and a real north-countryman can scarcely 
make himself uudei'stood to a southerner ; 
but here, if you will once bear in mind the 
two divisions of race into Great Eussians and 
Little Russians, you may go a thousand versts 
without finding a vowel’s diflmrence in ac¬ 
centuation, or a hair’s breadth altwation in a 
caftan or a Kakoahuik. The outlying na¬ 
tionalities subject to the Double Eagle’s sway 
—the Fins, the Lap, the German Eussians 
(Estkouiaus, Livonians, &c.), the Poles, the 
Cossacks and the Tartars, have of course 
their difTereut languages and dresses; but' 
they aie not Russians ; the Imprial Qoveni- 
meut recognises their separate nationality ia 
everything save taxing them, making soldiers 
of them, and beating them; but the vast 
mass of millions—the real Eussians—are from 
province to province, from, government to 
government, all alike. At me end of a 
week’s journey you will find the same vil¬ 
lages, the same priests, the same poheemeu, 
the same Moigi^ and Ischvostchiks, in ap 
pearance, dress, language^ and habits, as at 
the commencemtmt of youir voyage. You who 
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have oirosaed St Gte^e’s Chjujnel to "DiibliB, 
01 ’ the GDrampans to Edinburgh; will remem¬ 
ber strih^g contract between the cabman 
yod left in londtm and'the Irish car-driver 
vho rattled you np Westmoreland Street, or 
the canny Jehu -who conveyed yotf in a cab 
to your hotel, in the Scottish metropolis. 
Take but a jaunt of half a dozen miles by 
rail out of liondon, and you ■will scarcely 
' fail to remark' ttie difference between Num¬ 
ber nine hundred and nine from the Wel¬ 
lington Street stand, and the driver of the fly 
from the Queen’s Arms, or the Tcn^iinus 
Hotel. They are quite different ty^s ot 
coachmanhood. But in Eussia, the Iscnvost- 
chik who drives you from the Admiralty at 
St. Petersburg to the Moscow railway station 
is, to a hair of his beard, to a plait in his 
caftan, to a sneezing penultimate in his 
rapid Euss, the very counterpart, the own 
Corsican brother, of the Ischvostchik who 
, drives you from the tenuinus to the Bridge 
j of the Marshals in Holy Moscow, four hun- 
! dred and fifty miles away. Stay: there is 
I one difference in costume. The Petersburg 
Ischvostchik wears a peculiar low-crowned 
hat, with a broad brim turned up liberally at 
the sides; whereas, the Moscow cabby, more 
pai-ticularly, affects a Torn and Jerrj' hat 
with the brim pared closely off, and encircled 
by a ribbon and three or four buckles—a hat 
that some remote resemblance to the 
genuine Connaught bo^otter’s bead cover¬ 
ing. Du reste, both stj-Ies of hat are common, 
and indifferently worn by the moujiks all 
over Eussia, only the low-crowned hat 
being covered wUh a silk nap, and in some 
cases with beaver, is the more expensive, 
and is, therefore, in more general use in 
Petersburg the luxurious. Don’t believe 
those, therefore, who endeavour to persuade 
! you of the non-Eussianism of St. Petersburg. 
There is a great deal of eau de cologne con¬ 
sumed there; the commerce in white kid 
gloves is enormous; and there is a thriv¬ 
ing trade in wax candles, pineapple ices, 
i patent leather boots, Clicquot’s champagne, 

I ci'inoline petticoats, aitificial flowei-s, and 
! other adjuncts to civilisation. Grisi and La- 
blache sing at the Grand Opera; Mademoiselle 
Cento dancM thei-e; French is habitually 
spoken in society; and invitations to balls and 
dinners are sent to you oil enamelled cards, and 
in pink billets smelling of musk and mille- 
fleurs; but your Distinguished Ormin may come 
away from the Affghan ambassador's ball, or 
the Grand Opera, or the Princess Liagousch- 
koflTs tableaux vivans, your head full ol 
Casta Diva, the Valse k deux temps, and the 
delightful forwardness of Russian civilisation; 
and your Oi-igin will hail an Tsuhvostchik to 
convey you to your domicile; and right 
before you, almost touching yon, astride on 
the splashboard, will sit a genuine right- 
down (iild of. Holy Russia, who is (it is no 
use miu^fifte matter) an ignorifnt, be.astiy, 
drunken, idolktrous savage, who is able to 


driys' a Horse, and to roix and no more. Woe ’ 
to those who wear the white kid gloves, and 
serenely allow the savage to go on in his 
dii%, in his dnnxkenuess, ih his most pitiable 
joss-worship (h is not religion) in his swinish 
ignorance, no* only (it were vain to dwell 
upon that) of letters, but of tbin^ th^ tbe 
very dumb dogs and nocessaiy cats in Chris¬ 
tian households seem to know instinctively ! 
Woe to the drinkers of champagne when i 
the day shall come for these wretched crea- I 
tures to grow raving mad instead of sillily ' 
maudlin on the vitriol brandy, whose mono- ^ 
poly brings in a yearly revenue of fiifty mil- 1 
lions of roubles (eight millions sterling) to | 
the paternal government, and when the I 
p.aternal stick shall avail no more as a 
panacea. I know nothing more striking in 
niy Enssiau experience than the sudden 
plunge from a hothouse of refinement to a j, 
cold bath of sheer barbarism. It is as if 
you left a presidential lev6e in the White ^ 
House at Washington, and fell suddenly into | 
an ambuscade of Red Indians, Your civili¬ 
sation, your evening dress, your carefully 
selected stock of pure Parisian French, avail j 
you nothing with the Ischvostchik. He j' 
sjieaks nothing but Euss ; he cannot read; he 
has nothing, nothing in common with you— 
closely shaven (as regards the cheeks and | 
chill) and swathed in the tight sables of , 
European etiquette, as you arc—he ui his 
flowing oriental caftan, and oriental beard, 
and more than oriental dirt, j! 

It is possible, nay a thing of very common I 
occurrence, for a foreigner to live half a dozen ' 
years in Eussia without mastering the Eus- !l 
sian alphabet, or being called upon to say | 
“ How do you do ? ” or “ Good-night!" in •' 
Euss. Many of the highest Russian nobles 
ajje said indeed to speak their own language ' 
JVitli jjnything but fluency and correctness. ,| 
But, unless you want to go afoot in the 
streets (which in any Russian town is about 
equivalent to making a pilgrimage to the i 
Holy House at Loretto with unboiled peas 
in your shoes), it is absolutely necessary for 
you to acquire what I may call the Ischv-os- 
tebik language, in-order to let your .comluctor ] i 
know your intended destination. The lan¬ 
guage is neither a very difficult, nor a very . 
copious one. For all locpraotive purpoac.s it 'I 
may be resumed into the following ten 
])hrases. 1, 

1. Na piava—To the right. ij 

2. Na leva—To the left. ij 

3. Pouyiama—Straight on. Eight a-head. |l 

4. Stoli—Stop ! i 

f>. Piishol-Scorrei—Quick, go a-head. i 

6, Shivai—Faster. 

7. Dam na Vodka—I’ll stand something 

to drink aliove the fare. 

8- Durak—Fool! 

9. Sabako'utohelovek—Son of a dog! * 

10. Tippian—'You’re drunk. 

These phrases are spelt apyhow. The Isch- 
vostchik language being a Dingna non scripla. 
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Aud one that I studied orally^ and not gram -1 
matically; but 1 have urntten them to be 
pronounced as in French ; and, if any of my 
readers, intmidutg to Tisit Bussia, will take 
the trouble to etanmit this slen^r vocabulary 
to memory, they will find fhem to all 
droschky-diiving intents and purposes suffi¬ 
cient for their excursions in any Bussian town 
from Petersburg to Kasan. 

There are some facetious •Bussians who 
supersede the verbal employment of the first 
four of these phrases by synonymous manual 
signs. Thus, being always seated outside, and 
immediately behind the driver they substitute 
for “to the right” a shaip pull af the Ischvos- 
tchijc’s right ear. Instead of crying “ to the 
left ” they pull him by the sinister organ of 
hearing ; a sound “ bonneting ” blow on the 
low crowned hat, or indeed, a blow or a kick 
anywhere is considered as equivalent to a 
gentle reminder to drive faster ; and, if you 
wish to pull up, what is easier th.‘>n to grasp 
the Ischvostchik by the throat and twine 
your hand intc his neckerchief, pulling him 
violently backwarfs, meanwhile, tiU he 
chokes or holds hard ? It is not often, I con¬ 
fess, that this humorous system of speech 
without words, is required, or, at least, prac¬ 
tised in Petersburg or Moscow ; but in the 
country, where Nous Autres are at home, 
these, and numerous other waggish modes of 
persuasive coercion, are in use for the benefit 
of the Ischvostchik. I remember a young 
Bussian gentleman desci'ibing to me his over¬ 
land kibitka journey from Moscow to War¬ 
saw. He travelled with his mother and sister: 
it was in the depth of winter; and he 
described to me in freezing accents the 
horrors of his situation compelled as he was 
to sit outside the kibitka by the side of the 
Ischvostclufc (or i-ather yenischik; for, when 
the droschky driver drives posl-hprses he be* 
comes a postilion, whether he bestrid«^ his' 
cattle or the splash-board.) “Outside,” I s.aid, 
“ was there no room inside the caniage 1 ” 
“ 0, yes ! plenty of room,” was the naive 
reply of this young gentleman; “ but you s<?e 
I had to sit on the box, because we had no 
servant with us, and there.was nobody to 
beat the postilion. For the Bussian driver on 
a Bussian road, receives always as much, 
and frequently much more, stick than his 
cattle. (Tsohvostchiks and Yemschiks are 
proverbially merciful to their beasts)." You 
have to beat him whether you fee him 
or not. Without the stick he will go to 
sleep, and will not incite his horses into 
any more rapid pace than that which is 
understood by a snail’s gallop. It is a sad 
thing to be obliged to record; but it is a 
fact that even as money makes the mare to 
go, so it is the stick that makes the Russian 
dtiver to drive ; and, just as in the old days 
of Irish posting it used to be necessary for 
the near loader to be touched up on the flank 
with a red-hot pokeV before he would start,(po 
the signal for departure to. a kibitka driver 


is ordinarily a semnding, thwack ac^SM 
shpiulders. , 

In the two ^eat capitals, happily^ vrbrdji 
will serve as well as blows; and to the 
Petersburg or Moscow Ischvostchik the inti¬ 
mation of ‘kDam na vodka,” or even “vodka,” 
simply, will seldom fail in procuring an 
augmentation of speed. But I grieve to say 
that the epithets, “ fool! ” “ you’re drunk!” 
and especially the terrible adjuration “saba- 
koutohelovek!” “son of a dog t” are abso¬ 
lutely necessary in your converse with the 
Ischvostchik, particulaiiy when the subject of 
fare eSmes to be discussed. Every Ischvost- 
ebik will cheat his own cCmntiymen, and 1 
need not say will stick it on to foreigners in 
the proportion of .about two hundred and 
eighty-five per cent. He will not have the 
slightest hesitation in asking a rouble for a 
fifteen kopecks course; and it is all over with 
you if you hesitate for a moment, or endeavour 
to leason out the matter (by nods, smiles, and 
shrugs) amicably. Pay him the proper fare, 
accompanying the payment by the emphatic 
“ durak! ” If this does not satisfy the Isoh- 
vostchik, utter tlie magical sabakoutchelovek 
in the most awful voice you can command, 
and walk away. If he presume to follow you, 
still demanding more money, I scarcely know 
what to advise you to do; but 1 know, and the 
Ischvostchik knows also, to his sorrow, what 
Nous Autres do under such circumstances. 
One thing, in charity and mercy, I entreat you 
not to do. Don’t call in a police-soldier to settle 
the dispute. As sure as ever you have that 
fimctiouarv for an arbitrator, so sure are you 
to be mulcted of some more money, ana so 
sure is the miserable Ischvostchik, whether 
riglit or wrong, whetlier he lias received 
under or over fare, so sure is that slave of a 
slave either to have his nose fiattened or a 
^tooth or two knocked down his throat on the 
spot by the fist of the boutosuik, or police- 
soldier, or to be made to look in at the next 
coiiveuient opiiortunity at the nearest police- 
station or siuge, and there to be scouiged 
like a slave as he is, and like a dog as he 
ought not to be. 

The way these wretched men are beaten, 
both openly and privately, is revolting and 
abominable. I have seen a gigantic police- 
soldier widk coolly down the Nevskol, &om 
ffie Pout de Police to the Kasan <ffiurch, 
beating, cuffing across the face, pulling by 
the hair, and kicking, every single one of 
the file of Ischvostchiks who, with their 
vehicles, line the kerb. To the right and 
left, sometimes on to the pavement, some¬ 
times into riie kennel and under their 
horses’ feet, went the poor bearded brutes 
under the brawny fists of this ruffianly 
Goliath in a grey gaberdine. I saw him re¬ 
mount the Nevskol to his standing-place, 
exactly repeating his pugilistic recreation— 
saw it from a balcony overhanging this same 
Nevskol, whwe I was standing with ladies, 
and with officials in clanking spurs. Wehads 
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lap-dog too in the. Mcmy, and in theeal^ 
inside an ItaUan nrome-maBter was capanpg 
with hie nimble fingoFS on a grand piano ; 
while down below, the man in grey was 
felling the lachvoBtchika. What their offence 
had been—whether etandibg an inch too 
(does to, or an inch too far from the pave¬ 
ment, 1 do not know; bat 1 know that 
they were, and that I saw them, thus 
beaten; and I know that they took their 
hats o^ and meekly wiped the blood from 
their months and nosee; and gave way to 
not one word or gesture of resistance or re¬ 
monstrance ; but I know that, in the v. ake of 
that bad ship Greycoat, there were left such 
a trail of white vengeM faces, of such gleam¬ 
ing eyes, of such compressed lips, that were 
I Greycoat I would as soon pass thi’ough the 
nethermost pit, as down that line of out¬ 
raged men, alone, at night, and without my 
police helmet and my police sword. 

It is not pleasant, either, to know that 
every time your unfortunate driver havens 
to lock the wheel of a private carriage, he k 
due at the police-station, there to consume 
the inevitable ration of stick ; it is horribly 
unpleasant to sit, as I have often done, 
behind a tine stalwart bearded man—a Her¬ 
cules of a fellow—^and, when you see the tips 
of a series of scarlet and purple wheals ap¬ 
pearing above the collar of hk caftan and 
ending at the jaape of his neck, to Iw con- 
vincea after much elaborate inductive reason¬ 
ing, that there are some more wheals under 
his cattan—^that hk back and a police-cor¬ 
poral’s stick have come to blows lately, and j 
that the stick has had the best of it. 

A droBchky is a necessary of life in 
Bussia; it is not much a subject for asto¬ 
nishment, therefore, that there should be 
above three thousand public droschkies 
alone in Saint Petersburg, and nearly two* 
thousand in Moscow. Besides these, there 
are plenty of hack-ealdches and broughams, 
and swarms of small private oue-horae 
droschkies. Every employd of a decent grade 
in the Tchinn, every major of police, has his 
“ one-horse chay.” The great have their car¬ 
riages with two, four, and six horses ; mid 
when you consider that it k contrary to 
St Pet^burgian etiq^uette for a gentleman 
to drive his own eqmpage; that the small 
merchant or tradesman even, rich enough to 
possess a droschky of hk own, seldom conde¬ 
scends to take the ribbons himself; and 
lastly, that if not by positive law, at least by 
commonly recognked and strictly observed 
custom, no coachman whatsoever, save those 
who act whips to foreign ambassadors, are 
allowed to Sepm-t from the old Bussiau cos¬ 
tume, you may imagine bow numerous the 
wMrers of the) low-crowned bat and caftans 
id'e in St. Petersburg. 

" H«re is the portrait of the Ischvostchik in 
hk hldiitashelives. He k a brawny square- 
built viiii a broad bullv-^ef fae% 

£kir cari||nj|^ cropped round jus head in the 
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w(N:khor«se-bjein fasbibsv und a 

bushy beard. 1 have Ueen sonte'specimens of 
can)oty>.iwhiskeEs. too,.-Mnong tM Ischvos- 
tehiks, that mroula do honour td the bar of 
Englimd. BKe face is freckled and puckered 
into queer { wiinklea, partly . by e<m«tant. 
exp<wttre to' wind and weather, torrid heat 
andiron frost; partlyfnnu Gte immoderate^ 
use of his beloved vapour bath. The proverb 
tells us that t^ere are more yrays kUliag a 
dog than hanging him—so there are-more 
ways of bathmg in Bussia than the way 
that we occidental people usually bathe— 
the way leaning towards eleanliaess, which 
is next to godliness. 1 cannot divest my¬ 
self (from what I have seen) of the im¬ 
pression that the Bussian homme du people 
is considerably dirtier after taking a both 
than previous to that ablntiou. &it 1 am 
launemug into so vast and interesting a topic 
that 1 must be cautious, and must return to 
the Ischvostchik. 

Hk hands and feet are of tremeiir ^, 

dous size: he is strong, active, agile; and ij 

his capacity for endurance of hardships is | 
almost incredible. He wears invariably a j, 

long caftan or coat, tight in the waist and || 

loose in the skirts, of dark Idue or grass ! i 

green cloth or serge, not by any means of j 
coarse materials, and, if he be a well-to-do > 
Ischvostchik, edged with two narrow rows of 
blade velvet. This garment k neither single 
breasted nor double breasted—it k I'atber 
back breasted, the right lappel extending 
obliquely across the left breast to beneath 
the armpit. Under these arms too, and 
again if hk Ischvostchikship be prosperous, 
he has a row of sugar-loaf buttons, sometiines 
silvery, more frequently coppery, but never i! 
buttoning anything, and serving no earthly ! 
purpose tiiat I am aware of. This caftan is 
: in winter replaced by the tonloupe, or sheep- ; 
i skiu coat, to which 1 have previously alluded, 

I and to which 1 give warning I shall have 
to call attention, many a time and oft^ in the j 
progress of these papers. Under the caftan > 
sr touloupe exists, perhaps, a shirt (but that i 
k not by any means to 1 m assumed as an in- i 
variable fact), wd certainly, suspended by a 
ribbon, a litUe'eroas in bras% or a medal of St. ; I 
Nicolai, St. George, St. Serge, St. Alexander | 
Nevsky, or some other equ^y revered and j 
thoroughly Bussiau saint. “Few sorrows : 
Lad she of her own—my hope, my joy, my ;! 
G6a6vidve,” and few other garments of hk j: 
own (though he has sorrows enough) has my 
Ischvostchik. A pair of baggy galligaskius, 
blue or pink striped, heavy bucket boots 
well greased, and he k neu’iy complete. 
Nay, let me not omit one little ornament 
wherewith he saci-idces to the Graces. Tliis 
is his sash or girdle, which k twisted t^htly 
round hk wakt. It always haa heeuy in the 
beginning, dyed in the br^htest and .most 
ataring hues; sometimes it has been of godd 
and euver brocade, and silk of scarlet and'of 
blue; batitkmoBtfrequenUy,and whanuff^xed 
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to th® view of yoo;3a>a'«»tf irtftoi'iwitlJiB tlwmicfosoo^ ’ 

Ibifii of'Uie;IschvoHt<i^tk, a n^-74t tiie#e dU*. we: jtm enabled to view them at 'ail; la 
i colOared mg, ' groMy^ " dirty;-^frayed, and'ehoitj a® tiiere is clearly no boandapjr t*>^ 

I crumpled. - llie'IsehvoOtohik'has''-a Iwasa Imdfiite space, above, below, and aroond j. abf 
j badTC with'tfae^ndtiabel: ot his vehicle, and an there ’would appear to be no discoverable 
j intmei’able quantity of- Sclavolic verbiage Imiit to the inconceivable multiplicity-of 
in reli ^; and this badge is placed on his details of minuteness. A drop of Water is a 
1 back, so that you-!may study it, and make universe. The weakness of our eyes and the. 

I sore of your is^vostehik, if yon have a imperfection of our instruments, and not the 
I spite agaiiist him. , physical constitution of the drop itself, are 

I This is tlie Xsehvostchik who, with the sole reasons, as far as we know at pre- 
I his beard and Woe coat, hia boots and sent, why we do not behold infinity within 
I breezes, his'once scarlet girdle, his brass the marvellous drop. 

I bodge in the wrong place ; his diiuinutive The grand start in microscopic power was i 
i hat (decorated soinetiines wU;h buckles, made soon after the foundation of the Boyal 
, sometimes with artificial roses, sometimes Society, in sixteen hundred and sixty. Eobert 
with medallions of saints); his dirt, his Hooke'8Micrographia,waBpub]ishedinsixteen j 
wretbhsdness, hia pictnresqueuess, and his hundred and sixty-seven, containit)^ descrip* i 
utter brutiskiieBs; looks like the distempered tions of minute bodies magnified by glasses. ' 
recollection of a bluecoat boy, and the night* It is illustrated with thirty*etgbt plates, and | 
mare of a beef-eater, mingled with a delirium remains an astonishing produetion. One of ’ 
treiuens’hallucination of the Guildhall Gog the grand wrinkles which he bequeathed'to i. 
transformed into Japhet in the Noali’.s Ark. us, was his method of illuminating opaque | 

- 1 ----objects by placing a glass globe, filled with ; ■ 

MICBOSGOPICS. salt water or brine, immediately in front of a , 

—— lamp; til e pencil of rays fi-om the globe were : 

Two instruments; in modem times, have received by a small plano-convex lens, placed j 
enlarged the bonnd^ies of human knowledge with its convex side nearest the globe, which 
to an muneasurable extent. The scope of the consequeirtly condensed them upon the oh- ; 

I one takes in eveiything that lies at a distance; ject. Shortly afterwards, the famous Leeu- ' 

! or TvAfj tele, in Greek, whence it is called a wenhoek astonished the world, in tlie Philo- 
I telescope; the other directs its penetrating sophical Transactions, by tl»e discovery of I 
j glance to whatever is small, or mitaxis, nnraerons marvels, e.ach one more sur- 
and is therefore styled a microscope. The prising than its predecessors. Although the 
! one helps ns to look out into infinite space ; insti'niuents lie employed were superior to j 
the other assists us to dart an inquisitive any that had been previously made, they i 
, • glance into infinite minuteness and the end* were also remarkable for their simplicity; 
i less divisibility of material objects. TJie two each consisting of a single Ien8,-^ouble- 
j instruments, combined, make us'ask ourselves convex, and not a sphere or globule-^set be* ' 
whether there be any limit to anything, in tween two plate.9 of silver that were per- ' 

I any direction, outwardljr or inwardl}’, in im- forated with a small hole, with a moveable - 

I meumty or in infinitesimal exiguity. We •pin before it, to place the object on, and 

i learn that the universe is a vast aggregalb of %]Ju8t it to the eye of the beholder. At his j 
!j ■ universes. We cannot conceive a boundary death, he left a cabinet of twentynaix micro* 

Ij wall, where space ends, and there is nothing— scopes as a legacy, to the Boyal Society. 1 
' absolutely nothing, not even extension— All the part.s of these microscopes aare of t 

II beyond. In fact, a pure and absolute nothing silver, and fashioned by Leeuwenhoek’s own ' 
is au utterly inconceivable idea. Neither do hands. The glasses, which are excellent, 

11 we learn from improved telescopes of unpre* were all ground and set by himself, each in* 
cedeoted power that such a filing exists as strument being devoted to one or two objects 
empty' space, untenanted by suns, their only, and could be applied to nothing else. I 
systems, and their galaxies. On the other This method led him to make a microscope 
hand, the deeper we penetrate inwardly, the v ith a glass adapted to almost every object. 

I. more finely we subdivide, the wider we till he had got some hundreds of them. The 
separate atomic particles and dissect them by highest magnifying power 'was a hundred \ 

I the scalpel of microscopic vision, the more we and sixty diameters, and the lowest forty, j 
I want to subdivide and analyse still. We find Ijceuwenhoek was a striking example of the 
living creatnres existing which bear about boundless fields knowledge which are 
the same relation to a flea, in respect to size, open to the explorer, without employing the 
as the ilea does to the animal whose juices it higher powers which modern art has placed 
sucks. The most powerful microscopes, so at his disposal. 

far from giving a final answer to our cuiious But anotihor microscopic era—an epoch of 
iuquiri^ only serve to make ns cognisant absolute regeneration, has commenced, dating 
of organised Jbeings whose anatomy and even from about twenty yemrs ago. The 
• whose general aspect we shall never discover provemente effected of late in theidastspiftaisni 
till we ean InHng to bear upon them, in thejf have justly raised it into bigh ftivtiur, 
magnified' state, another mieroscope concen- with learned inquirers into the mjmtmea of 
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nature, aad with aakatenr^'wlyO'Beek ae^more aud ^pidermis.^ Without * imii»ro«eiype, what 
than the means of uteresting information idea can he foim of these Ibodiesi And 
aud varied amusement. Glasses have been yet, sinee they constitute the wondrousme< 
made truly achromatic ; that is, they show chonism of a plant, to know nothing certainly 
objects deai'ly, without any coloured Iringe of their natn^^e, is to know nothing dkriaetly 
or buiT around them; several ^clever con- of those woi/pnga in the life of a plant wi^ 
trivances for making the most of light ^have which he hjrs to deal, and with which he 
been adopted ; and, besides all that, the me- should be familiar. Again, we are told that 
chanical working of the instrument has everyone has the word adulteration in his 
been made so steady, delicate, and true, that mouth : Jectip-es are given on adulterated 
a very little pract ice renders the student food: books are written on adulterated objeuts 
competent to make the most of his tools. Ju of commerce : prosecutions are instituted be- 
consequence, there are veiy many persons, in cause of adulterated articles of excise. In 
England especially, who indulge ‘ them- all these cases, the naked eye is powerless. | 
selves with the gratification of examining the It is only vlien anned with the magical 
secrets of organised objects; m.akers arc powers of an achromatic lens that fraud 1 
pressed for instruments of a superior class, becomes palpable to the senses. Certainly, a j 
and the number of microscopic aspirants U microscope of moderate cost might advan- j 
on the increase every day. tageouidy make jiart of the fumiture or pro- | 

Microscopes vary greatly in construe-' perty of every reading-room that is not a 
tion and price, and beginners are puzzled; mere news-room ; of every public library 
what to ask for. Yon may buy a micro -1 and literary institution. ^ might persons 
scope new—not a second-hand bargain—for, of praetically-useful callings—^like the afbrc- 
frora less than a pound to a hundred and, said gardeners—become more intimately ac- | 
twenty pounds and upwards. It thus appears qu.aiiued with their friends and their foes; 
that every one who is not quite junehed in with the structure of tlie plants which con- 
circumstances, may treat himself to an in- stitute their crops, and with the mildew 
strument of some kind or other. Eut it plants which ravage them. A subscriber, 
is a comfort to know that, although wiili a having swallowed suspicious tea for break- 
hundred guineas’ microscope yon will bave , fast, might bring a pinch in a wisp of paper, 
your money’s worth in scientific skill in the' and, i)y the aid of the searcher belonging to i 
perfection of beautiful worknuauship, and in I the club, could prove the presence of leaves j 
eveiy microscopical luxury that art can sup- j that never grew on tea-shrubs ; not to men- j; 
ply, yet th.at an instrument costing less tliau' tion bits of Erus.siau blue, turmeric, aud | 
one-tenth or one-twentieth of that sum, will' Cliina clay. In vain would the grocer take ! 
open the portals of an unseen world, will. his affidavit to the genuineness of the article. | 
afford immense instruction and eudles-s Seeing is believing. Titink of that, ye ■, 

amusement, and will even enable the indu.s-,'mixers of chicory and roasted wheat with 
trious observer to discover new facts. j coffee, and of*all manner of what-nots with j 

My own advice is, to treat a budding i chicory and roasted wheat themselves! 
microscopist—even supposing that individual j Think of that, yc multipliers of chocolate by 
to be yourself—as you would fit out a lad | the agency of brick-dust, potato-starch, old 
with his first watch ; set him up witli a low- 'fsea-’Lisciiits, oeltre, peroxide of iron, bi’autiy 

f riced one—not a bad one—to begin witL j flour, tallow, and greaves J 
te will pull it to pieces, to see how it goes ; Beginners generally hanker after high 
he will learn the uses of its parts; aud he'powers; but high powera will not show 
will thus have a better guess as to wljat sort of 1 tliem what they most want to see, as ele- | 

better one he would like to have next, and meutary peeps. With a high power yon | 

why. Simple microscopes, like Leeuwen-! cannot survey the entire portly presence of ! 

hoek’s, are little used now; nor would they j a male flea, though his stature be smaller tiiaii 
suit schoolboys or adult learners, because i that of his hen. You cannot, with it, haughtily 
they rcc^ire Leeuwenhoek’s eyes, tact, and, scan from top to toe a parasite from a 
dexterity, to derive from them all the profit' peacock’s plume, or a human bead. You cau- 
obtainable. Of compound microscopes, com- not, by its aid, admire a miniature flower; 
posed of several lenses, there are numerous such as a flowret from a daisy-club, or a mem- 
forma ; the great point is, that they should her of a carrot-blossom society, in its com¬ 
be good of their kind; thaiis, with good lenses. plete contour of prettiuess. You can only 
Bad lenses are simply tit to play ducks and thus look at a fragment, a claw, a tongue, a 
drakes with on the nearest pond. Smith and jaw, a prolroscis, an e 3 ’e, a petal, an anther, or 
Beck’s (of Coleman Street) Educational a bit of one. But it is as well to see how 
Microscope, costing ten pounds, is well things look in their integrity, before you be¬ 
spoken of by high authority. Even this is a gin to dissect them into morsels. 1 conmss it— 
large sum for many persons, who ought to my owu working instruments (in stridter 
see the things of whii^ they read. Thus, it truth, my implements of recreation) are a 
^iras been perUneutly urged, that there is not humble two-guinea on& principally for 
a gardener who does not read of ceils and opaque objects—of which 1 almost always use 
wqody tubes and spiral vessels, of stomates the second power only—and another of not 
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uuin uot employed (mostly for traiispareut ot>; to make it of any service to its ownw. Tae 
jecta) with a force helow. its utmost pressure apparent increase of size given to an object M 
of steam. I keep in I'eserve a several horse- usually spoken of in diameters, or the linear 
power of amplification for Ktraordinary measure am-oss it in any direction. . Thlu^' 
occasions. Both these mlcrosckes ai-e Irom hmcy a circle maguiiied to another which has 
Amadio, of Throgmorton Str|et, and are a hundred times its original diameter, and 
excellent of their kind, tlie more expensive you have an increase of some considerable 
one especially. Thus, fori a sura which lots importance. A moon sliiuiiig in the heavens 
not ruined me, and for which\ can proudly with a diameter a hundred times that of our 
show the stamped receipts, 1 am master of a own monthly moon, or fifty degrees across, 
higher magnifying power than Leeuwenhoek instead of half a degree^ would be euough to 
. had at his command; notwithstanding which make #very sane man a lunatic and convert 
I have considerable doubts wj^icther I shall simple lunatics into raving madmen. Suppos* 
ever rival his scientific einiueuce. You will ing it were possible to construct a microscope 
understand that nothing herein premised is that should magnify, say a bull-dog, only sixty 
contrary to the possibility that I have safii in diameters, and that there were eyes capable 
my closet a hundred-guinea microscope, for of using such a microscope—what a mon- 
Sundays and holidays, unless you are think- strous bull-dog the image would be 1 Br. 
ing of presenting me with one, to aid mylLardner coolly discourses of “the superior 
studies; iu which case, I beg to withdraw | class of iustruments, where magnifying 
tlie observation. But never forget that the i po\v.^r is pushed to so extreme a limit as 
exceUeuce and value of a microscope do not fifteen hundred or two thousand.” Of course 
consist iu the greatness of its magnifying first-class microscopes such as these, demwd 
power. So far from that, if the iiisliumeut the most masterly skill from the optician, 
be muddle-headed tiud cloudy, the htroiiger it and are afiected by infinitesimally small de¬ 
ls tlie worse it is ; aud tliat insimment is' rangementa. Mr. Queketl gives drawings of 
the most eiiicient which reiideis the details of Naviculse magnified twelve hundred and two 
an object perceptible with the lowest thousand diameters respectively; only making 
power. Distinctness of d.fiui I ion—I-y which you wish for a good microscope to bear upon 
is meant the power of leiideiing all the ■ these, the magnified drawings, 
minute liueameuts clearly seen—is a qualit.'; Again, for your comfort, uear reader with 
of greater iuiporiauce than mere magnifying; limiiod means like myself, one of the first 
power. Indeed without this quality, mere j microscopists living, M. le_ Dr. Ch. Eobin, 
magniiyiiig power ceases to have any value ; tells you that the magnifying power of the 
since the object appears merely as a huge, microscope can reach as far as a thousand or 
misty phantom, like Ussiau’s cloudy heioes. eleven hundred real diameters; that faulty 
It is more satisfactory to gaze iqioii a tight modes of mensuration have been the only 
little yacht in bright, clear sunshine, than to cause of making people believe they had ob- 
be able to say you have seen the h.izy cait-, lained more considerable amplifying powers, 
line of a vast line-ot-battle-sUip, loominai It ought, moreover, to be known, he says, 
indistinctly through a dense fog. # .‘that when once eight hundred diameters are 
Leeuwenhoek's plan of having a mull ipli- passed, object-glasses and eye-glasses which 
city of instruments is a good one, for many magnily further, fail to show the slightest 
reasons. Only to mention two ; first, the novelty; not that the light is absolutely too 
saving of the time required to screw op, feeble, or the colours of the o'bject too diffuse, 
and unsci'cw, object-glasses. Secondly, the but simply because nothing additional is |ier- 
feebler instrumeut will act as the tinder for ceived beyond what was seen at seven or eight 
the stronger. It will play die jackal to the hundred diameters. It very rarely, or never 
lion, and ollen inform you whether there is happens, that there is any need to go beyond 
anything worth looking at. In justice, be it sixhuudreJdiametersforpathologicalobserva- 
addedjtiiat, in this country, Mr. Boss, and also tious; which iu general require the highest 
Messrs. Bowell and Lealand, enjoy a celebrity magnifyiug powers. Bear in mind, also, what 
as microscope-makers, which they would not Lccuweuhotdc did with a hundred and sixty 
have attained if they had not deserved it; diameters as his extreme power. Look at a 
while, iu Paris, M. Nacliet’s name is in every cheesc-mite with a power of thirty only, and 
microscopist’s mouthi There is an old- you will be astonished if you have never so 
fashioned, little, simple, pocket mici’uscojm seen one before. Students, whose aims at 
for transient objects only—Wilson’s, who starting are not quite extraordinary, will 
fiourishea about seveuteen hundred—which learn more than they can anticipate in their 
is a great favourite with many a peri- wildest dremu^ if they have at hand the 
patetic Paul Pry, aud which is so eoaveuient means of magnifying an object two hnmlred 
and entertaining as to be worth purchasing aud fifty diameters, at tile outside. Never- 
—good and cheap—when it fiiUs in your way .tlielesa, it is good for them to be dble to get 
m its antique mounting. at a more powerful iustrumeht from time to 

The more powerful and refined the insil’U-1 time. * 
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If joa cai^ sei^ jaaker kimaelf to slto^ir 
ybn the special mode. oiF handling the inafrti* 
iriwit you ielect.'' C^heiftUy, the thing to be 
viewed, on a riip of g^se, is held down on 
the Bta{^ by sprinzs, or is slipped through 
grooves, something like the paitit^ slides of 
a magic lantern. In order that it should be 
d^trl^ seen, the Instrument most be brought 
to' ite i^act focus (the I^tin word for fire- 
placeVc^ Ac point where the conveiging and 
concentrated rays meet, and which is, in fact, 
the ^int at which a burning-glass becomes 
incendiary, iirat, the approximate or rotigh 
focus is found, either by slipping the instru¬ 
ment through a sort of telescope tube, or by 
a rack-work; and then the verj' precise point 
is hit upon by turning a fine adjustment or 
micrometer screw. By pushing the slide or 
port-object backward and forward with the 
thumbs of each hand, the object is examined 
in its breadth and length; by turning the 
micrometer screw, in its depth and thickness. 
For, with a high power, you cannot see the 
whole of a single globule at once; an almost 
inkenaible tnm of the screw brings a fresh 
portion of the object within the focus. But 
thew little manipulations are not acquired 
Without a fiitiguing amount of practice, even 
though the image seen is reversed ; that is, 
to itnake it go to the right, you must push 
the object-sUde to the left, and to move it 
apparently upward you must direct your 
g^mie touches downward. 

Next, as to microscopic books. It is a good 
plan, when yon want to comjjrohend a sub¬ 
ject to get toother all the works that treat 
of it. On looking them through, the repeti¬ 
tions and the chafl' are sifted away without 
much exertion of intellect, and you are then 
possessed’of all the solid grain. Three modern 
works are so good, and so wonderfully cheap, 
that the young microscopist will assuredly 
purdiaae the entire trio : The Microscope and 
its BeVelations, by Dr. Carpenter, with three 
hundred and fifty woodcuts ; The Microscope, 
its Histoiy, Construction, and Applications, 
>»y iTabez Hogg, M.RC.S., with upwards of 
five hundred engravings; and The Micro¬ 
scope, by Dr. Lardner, with a hundred and 
forty-seven engravings. The utility of the 
last work is much diminished by the want of 
ah index,kiiind still more by the affectation, 
after Cobbett, of not being paged; the only 
guide to its valuable contents are figures 
which refer to paragraphs. Quekett on 
the Microscope, Pruehard's Microscopic 
Cabiitet» and Of Microscopes, and the Dis¬ 
coveries made thereby, by Henry Baker, may 
be' profitably consulted. For physiologicw 
students, the works of Dr. Bobln (in EVeuch) 
and of Dr. Hassell ai-e of the highest interest. 

JBht a microscope, and a library in alliance 
vmh alone, without plenty of objects to 
fook at, |jpe a theatre with its repextory of 
-^ ptayi^ Mt whnting scenery and actors. It 
w thf 'ipp^'-house and its accumulated 
^jiius ihs fiddlen^ the singers, and 


B, tijerefore, must' 
with’ liWh|’’'per- 


the dshpers. llicroscoi 
pr^flh ^ehwlyes*i»m with’ liWhi’’'per- 

foMefo £tid iisammatedeeolhtff^^' 

wit Artists do hot ask the' ssh^* of. Plcco^ 
Idmihi, or R0f»tl, and aire whteht’to Wait the 
call-boy’s suihhonS'in a green-rooin of quite 
modest dimriiSitftis and furnithre. One or 
two shelves, filled with bottles, boxes, and 
pots, will sei’ve as the menagerie for an in¬ 
numerable company of first-rafo performers, 
whose talents sire unrivalled ih their respec¬ 
tive lines of parts. Thus, one of the cele¬ 
brities who was among the first to make his 
appearance on the microswpib sti^—the 
paste-eel—is open to an engagement at any 
period of the* year. Simply take note that 
the paste proper for procuring the animal¬ 
cules called eels, is made with fionr and water 
only—that of the shojis, containing resin and 
other matters, being unfit for the purpose. 
It must be made very thick, and well bailed ; 
when cold, it should be beaten and thoroughly 
stirred with a wooden spatula. This must 
be repeated every day, to prevent mildew on 
its surface ; previously examining a portion 
with a magnifier, to ascertain whether it 
tains any eels. If the weather be warm, la 
few days will suffice to produce them. When 
they are once obtained, their motion on the 
surface of the paste will prevent any mouldy 
j growth, and it, therefore, requires no ftirther 
; attention. If the paste be too thin, the eels 
I will creep up the sides of the paste-pot. In 
this case, a portion of very thick paste must 
he added, to preserve them. But the fresh sup¬ 
ply must not be put upon them. They must 
be placed upon it. 'When you require her 
Majesty’s servants in little to exhibit their 
graces, take a few drops of clean water, and 
put a small portion of the paste containing 
the eels into it. The water serves them as 
tlieir bath and their dressing-room; after 
'.they (^ave remained therein a minute or two, 
tlicy may be taken out, and placed under 
the microseope, when the first act of the 
comedy will begin. Their versatility Of talent 
eqables tliem to play even minor parts in 
tragedy. They are a favourite prey of many 
aquatic larvse. "When the latter are starring 
upon your boards, put in a few supeniume- 
rary eels; they will be devoured without 
mercy, and will add much to the interest of 
the spectacle. You will have tableaux not 
inferior to those presented by the terrier 
BUly in his grand feat of killing a hundred 
! rats in fifty seconds. 

I Paste-eels are qtill a mystery in their nature; 
i they propagate only bj* bringing forth their 
young alive, as far as is known. How, then, 
do they come in the paste 1 if they lay no'eggs, 
none can be fioating about in the air. The 
.boiling, one would think, must destroy any 
gemfi of life contained in the flour, or tiie 
water of which the paste is made. Most 
philosophers are afraid of admitting what 
is called spontaneous geneAtion. It js not 
very clear why they fear it, «hoe the admis- 
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slon would only ilfta of espresri 

siag.,t][|e uncesisii^g as yell ae 4^9 iuiini^e! 
power^ and the upiver^ presence of thei 
great Creator, wlio blew the brea^ of life] 
into the nostrils of man htmsetf. 

Another set of plavers, mulb resembling i 
tbe last, may. be bad from vuegar (home¬ 
made is the best, as the additios of sulphuric 
acid destrpysyour troop,) that has stood un¬ 
covered, got flat, and has a mouldy scum on ‘ 
its surface. Vinegar eels will grow so large 
as to be disceniible by the naked eye. A 
writhing mass, either of these, or the former 
species, is one of the most curious spectacles 
which the mioroscopist can exhibit to the 
inexperienced observer. If the vinegar 
wherein such eels abound bo but moderately 
heated at the fire, they will all be killed and 
sink to the bottom ; but cold does them, no 
injury. After such vinegar has 1 .eea exposed 
a whole night to tbe severest frost, and has 
been frozen and thawed, aud frozen again 
several times over, the animalcules have 
been as brisk as ever. Still, they prefer not 
to have an icy bed, if they cau help it. In 
cold weather, if oil be poured on vinegar con¬ 
taining eels, they will creep up into tlie oil 
fioating ou tho surface, when the vinegar be¬ 
gins to freeze ; but on thawing it, they re- 
tuim to tlieir original home. To add variety 
to their gymnastic exercises, aud their plastic 
]Ki 8 es, drop a few grains of sand amongst 
the eels you submit to your microscope ; 
it will be an entei'taining pantomime to 
see them struggling and embaiTasaed, like 
sea-serpents caught in a shower of ixjcky 
boulders. Tlie Anguiliulm generally, or 
eel-like worms, including tiiuse of wheat 
aud river-water, possess the additional 
i*ecommeudatioa (which they enjoy in 
common with certain other animalcules)^ 
of reviving, after they have become as dry 
dust, at however remote an interval.^ You; 
may bequeath to your great-great-graud- 
children the very identical acrobats whose 
agile feats you have applaudedin yourown day. 
It appears that the best meaus of securifig 
a supply of paste eels for any occnsioii, con¬ 
sists in allowing any portion of a mass of 
paste in which they may present themselves 
to dry up ; and then, laying this by so long 
as it may not be wanted, to introduce it into 
a mass of fresh paste, which, if it be kept 
warm and moist, will be found after a few daj'S 
to swarm with these curious little creatures. 

And BO the actors attached to our minor 
theatre strut and fret their hour upon 
the stage. The dow'uy atom which floats 
on the breeze, the drop of discoloured 
stagnant water, the tiny venniu which 
invade our dwellings, the crystal which 
shapes itself into symmetry unseen, the 
cast-off skins of despised ci-eepiug thiup, 
the cliange effected m natural tissue By 
disease, the parasitic moulds which threaten 
the life of higher vegetables, the name^esB 
creatures that breed and batten in mud aud 


IsUwe,. the r^wted worthlj^ 

; fin>fetc!hed fertilisers, the organist < 
of s^jpreseryation, well-being, and’^ispa*^ 
'Sion with which the humblest weed fe 
dowed, tbe gorgeous items composing tbe 
wardrobe ibventory of the beetle, tlie bpttei^ 
fly, the caterpillar, and the moth—^ . 
replete with marvels which would harass'tlfe 
I mind, if they did not entrance it with, de¬ 
light At the same time that they fiU tbe 
soul with awe and wonder, they tend, more 
than all the doctrinal arguments that have 
ever ]^en urged, to impress a consciousness 
and an undisputed admission of the existence 
of omniscience and omnipotence. 

With a telescope directed towards one end 
of things create^ aud a microscope towards 
the other, we sigh to think how short is life, 
and how long is the list of acquirable know- 
ledife. Alas! what is mau in tbe uineteeuth 
century ! It is provoking that, now we have 
the meaus of learning most, we have the 
leasi time to learn it in. If we had but the 
longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs, we 
miglit have some hope, not of completing our 
education, but of passing a respectable pre¬ 
vious examination prior to our admittance 
into a higher school. The nearer we approadi 
to inflaite iniunteness, the more we appre¬ 
ciate the infinite beauty and the infinite skill 
ill coiitriv.anoe and adaptation, which marks 
every production of the one great creative 
hand. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE BOATS. 

A WRiTEit in this publication sang,^ some 
time ago, of a book. It is my intention to 
sing of a hero. Not of any of those pagan 
impostors urifavoui-ably known to us throng 
the pages of Lempricre. Not of any of the 
moderns, whose exploits may have won fwr 
them the title : Cromwell, Napoleon, Nelson, 
the heroes Ilardinge and Gough, the heroes of 
Silistria, and of Kars. The personage whoiea 
I am .about to celebrate occupies in my mind 
a position immeasurably higher than that 
accorded to any great ruler or great general. 
His worship was feunded for me in my early 
youth, his altar was erected in the recesses of 
my boyish heart, aud the flame kindled on 
that altar will bum true and constant to the 
end of life’s third volume. 1 compare with 
the impression which he whilom made upon 
me, the impressions produced by other dis¬ 
tinguished characters w|m> have brushed 
against me iu my after car^r; aud the latter 
seem mere pigmies. After twenty long years 
he shall burst in upon my mature manitood 
as I sit surround^ by ledgers and day¬ 
books, and all the material attributes of most 
unheroic life ; yet I recognise and bow down 
before tbe object of my boyish enthusiasm. 
He shall come from the Queen’s Bench, in 
rags, barefoot, blind, like Belisarius; yst tlte 
magic whioh>Burrouu 4 s his name survive hja 
fallen fortunes. He remains to me at forty 
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what he was at w^hteen, the only being-whom sion to it, Mwas neceraary to show some 
I ever admired or envied. The hero to whom claim beyond hge, size, or standing in school 
I ^nde IS the Captain of the Boats. It was the council of our watriore and 

He was moat commonly not only the athletes. Over it the captain of the boats 
captain of the boats, bnt the cock of the ruled siipreme. He was, in fact, the chieftain 
school, of undisputed fistic pre-eminence of our tribe,Rie guardian of our honour the 
over five h\mdred and thirty Eton boys, great repre^ntstive looked up to to support 
and compelled to seek for rivals worthy of in all extra-lsholastic pursuits and differences’ 
his strength and science among the b.argees the name and the reputation of an Etonian. ’ 
and boatmen wbo infested the banks of the The mode o| electing this great officer was 
Thames. Along the course of that silver- in my time, perfectly regular and fixed -and 
windmg river, from Windsor Bridge up had probably been handed down by tradition 
stream as far as Surley Hall, he ruled an from a remote period. It took place at the 
absolute monarch—a water-god. Ee ar- epoch of the great annual match called 
ranged the regattas and the races ; ho chose Upper Sixesr The captain and the’ second 
captains of the various boats ; he got up the captain of the boats tossed up for clioice. and 
matches with Westminster; he issued ukase.s the person {!' can scarcely toinsr mvself to 

a.1. - V .^^ll 1.5_j.!. ' 1 \/*. *5* _ 


for the government of the .aquatic world call him the boy) firat named by either of 
generall)'. In a school passionately addicted them was considered next in succession to the 
to water amusements, such a pcrson.age must captaincy, which he almost invariably inhe- 
neccssarily occupy the )'osltion of the most rited the following year. It very rarely 
successful genenil in a military republic, happened that the same peraon filled the post 
The Captain of the Eleven, who could alone during two boating seasons, as at the period 
be put in competition with him, has always of hw elev.ition he was naturally one of the 
appeared to me to fill a much lower pkee in elder lads about to proceed to college or to 
public opinion ; the cricketing, which he enter tho ariny. In this election, 'unlike 
directed, not, after all, enlisting the general most other elections, I believe that favonrite- 
S}’mpathiea of the community. He was, too, ism very seldom exercised any influence, and 
in many cases, a wizen fellow, who could not the maxim of “The right man in the rieht 
have stood up for five minutes .against the place ” received a practical illustration among 
lightest weight in the eight, let alone its us long before it was pressed upon tiio un¬ 
captain. It was impossible to look with willing notice of the captains who had to 
respect upon such a character; all Ih.at could choose sides for a more import.aiit conle.st. 
be said was, that he was the best cricketer in We li.ad, I must tell you, such a thing iis 
the school, as some colleger might bo the public opinion, by which the fittest candidate 
best fives’-player, or some lower boy deep in had long since been designated, and awaiust 
the depths of the fourth form, might be the which the cock of the school, no more than a 

most expert at the game of rounders. prime minister—perhaps a good deal less__ 

But, of how many other pui-suits, pas- can in the long run hope to contend. So that 
times, and associations did my hero not be- the appointment was usually acquiesced in 
come, in virtue of his office, the director with at le.ast as much re.adine 8 S as has since 
and chieftain! Ho usually chose sides at 'marked our acquiescence in the appointraeut 
the “ wall ” — a winter game, nominally of admirals and generalissimos named to play 
after the fashion of football, but in which out the great match between the two sides of 
the breaking of shins, bruising of faces, and, Europe, 

it has sometimes happened, the putting out I have already intimated, and must repeat, 
ot eyes, were the pilnclpal goals attained, that to us, the lower boys, this youthful son 
He was the centre and sovereign of the“\jig\of Anak was altogether the greatest, the 
levy”—,a kind of sO'' 1 aristocracy which I most atAtpendous, the most unapproachable 
deserve^ a word of menuon. It was a group! of human heiugs. Every one recollects the 
formed ^ our notabilities and illustrations, story of Dr. Bushy showing King Charles 
wbo chatted together with their books under the Second over Westminster school, and 
their arms while waiting for the suraraona to keeping his hat on the whole time, because 
morning and afternoon school. How wist- be would not have his pupils believe that 
fully did we, the small fry, wander round the there existed in the world any more impor- 
outekirts of this envied group. And how, tant personage than himself. Our captain' 
like children of a larger growth, .we formed might have walked bare-headed behind the 
ourselves into little gatherings and coteries Erajieror of Russia without in any degree 
of oar own, to discuss our insignificant affairs lowering himself in our esteem. His posi- 
yirfth the same earnestness which was there tion was, in fact, impregnable. He was 
;bestowed upon matters of great public usually pointed out to new boys on their 
..-moment—the manning of the ten-oar, the arrival, pretty much as the late Duke of 
■ match between the two sides' of college, the Wellington was sign-alled to the attention of 
challenge to be inaerted in Bell's Life. I countiw visitors in Hyde Park. It was a 
beliefve that this big levy was the truest magnificent sight to see him in his official 
aristoentcy in the world, not even excepting position on great state occasions,—^the re- 
ibe ^tish house of peers. To gain aamis- gattas of the fourth of June, and Election 
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Saturday, for instaiioe, wlien he^as clad in after all, about tlie stroke being made in tbe 
the uniform of the ten-oar, thefcrst boat on wrong direction, when the ball was spinning 
the rivor, of which he pulled stroke. At the like a little speck at the Wght of a poplar- ' 
tables which then were, and perhaps still are, tree, or wendmg its course far over the head 
set out in the open air at Sudey, he was of the outermost scout till it came to earth 
what writers of a high order woilJ style the in tho Fellow^’ garden, 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes. iHe distri- What I have hitherto said of my herb, 
buted, right royally, scraps of coll fowl, and relates, of course, principally to the feeling 
glasses of champagne to his fa^, and the which was entertained respecting him by the 
fourth form, who crowded roiind him. At lower boys. As we rose in the school, and 
tlie firework which succeeded,*lie stood up (a matter that was of more importance to 
at the head of his crew, waved his hat, and some of us in those days) in tlie boate, our 
led the cheering. On llnsse oecjisions, even impression of our captain came necessarily 
tlio mnstej’s, recognised his position, albeit to be nidified. No one is quite a hero to 
not written on the tablets of sjhool prece- tliose who arc in immediate contact with 
deuce. They pointed him out to the fair liim—or, as the pi’overb expresses it, to his 
visitors who thronged the towing path in val<3t. We found the office filled bj' one of 
llieir open carriages and chariots (I think our own conteuiporaries, by a youth who had 
that Broughams were not as yet invented), s’orshijjped, and toadied, and fagged for tlie 
and tlic Newcastle scholar .and the be.st captain of the boats of five years before ; 
Grecian slunk past quite unnoticed, as much wlio had passed iu regular gradations, and 
out of place as a poet-laureate at the storm- thiougli successive crews, from the Tlietis to 
iug of the Malakoff. It was a ^ ‘eat siglit, the Britannia, from the Britannia to the 
toi3, to see the captain on duck-and-green-pca Victory, and so onward to the head place in 
night, that is to say, on the aicernate Satur-1 the ten-oar. If he wore tail-coats, so did we; 
days in the summer half, when ihe crews of if he smoked cigars, and felt a little indis- 
the three upper boats rowed up to Snrlcy, to puseil afier them, so, iu like manner did we ; 
par'r.ke of the delicacies from which the if he had thrashed a bargee, we, too, had had 
pro'.-essiou received its name, tb- to watch our not inglorious contests with the denizens 
Jiim directing the matches and sweepstakes of Slough and f^alt Hill. Our reverence n.atu- 
iu which, owing to his high po-itiou, he was rally iu some degree dimiuialied ; or rather, 
dc'barred from taking an active part. Lower adhering to the word already employed, I 
sixes, the two sides of college, the pulling, and should say that it became modified, depend- 
simlliiig, and douI)le-seulling swecp.stakcs,; itig upon a eorreeter view of its object. If 
.Kid the like. He discharged, if I remember | we had lo-t the exaggerated notions con- 
ri'/litly, the actual gun wiiicli gave tlie signal eeived of him iu tlie days of our foiirth- 
1 ol'the Stan, and wliicli was the only fire-arm formdotn, we Jiad .at the same time acquired 
wliich ail }i;t.ou boy could have let off in public I a juster .apftreeiation of what he really was, 
without incurring a lloggiug. lie some- of the difficulties whicli he had overcome, of 
times r;iu by the side oi' the couteiidiug I the influence which be exercised. Just so, 
jiarties. He was always in training, the courtiers who surround a king, and who 
and we believed him capable of dis- »kiiow him to be very little of a hero,— ' 
tancing any professional pedestrian, stajp^ or jteriv.qis very much of a drunkard,— may 
fancy liny, whatever, in a rim from Windsor revere him iu their own way to, quite as 
all the way to London, 'riicn, when not great .an extent as the peasant who believes 
actually engaged in occupations connected that his majesty washes his haudi, iu a golden 
with his own clement, there was a grandcui^ basin, and goes to sleep in Iiis crown and 
about him which threw all the other nota- coronation robes. 

bilities of the school quite into the shade. 1 During the four ’’j'trs that I trembled 
As he w-alked across the. phtying-lields, for under the ferule of t ” Hawtrey, we bad a 
instance, he seemed a greater m.m than the succession of three captains of the boats. 
Captain of the Eleven. This, no doubt arose The first, A., will be remembered as having 
iu some measure, from his braiieii of the held the office for two successive years. In- 
service being the more popular of the two, deed, he remained at school a twelvemonth 
just as. in Uie alTeotions of Englishmen iu longer than he would otherwise have done, 
general, the navy holds a liigher place than on purpose to retain it; Nothing can show 
tiie army ; but it was also, iu a great degree,! more strongly the influence w^icn a high jw- 
to lie atti-ibuted to his stalwart appearance' sillon in the boats conferred, among us, than 
and personal strength,the special objectsof ad- the fact that boys would, in tliia way, very 
miration in all primitive infant communities ; often seek to defer tbe perir^ of their entrance 
■whether of manliko boys, or childlike men,; at the University, or into army, and per- 
whether in the British or South Sea Islands, suade their parents to keep' fhvm at school. 
It was a pleasure to watch him playing at in order to rise to eminence on the river. A. 
raricket—almost a pleasure to fag out for must have been, at the time of his leaving, 

, him iu the field. He was not very scien- very nearly one and twenty, and had quite 
tific, to be sure, but when he did catch a. outgrown the age to which the necessary re-‘ 
ball—what a swipe ! What did it mattftr, i strictious of tne school were adapted. He 
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was in the sixth form, and so exempted from suffer an imovation. It will be seen that 
liabiltty to the Idook. His execution which rontine and^d-tapeism are not confined to 
was, neverthelesa, at one time talked of, for cabinets, where, indeed, those great An.qlo* 
some great offbnee, would have attracted a Saxon institutions only receive their highest 
larger qoncourae of spectators, than had been developme^ and attract attention by ope- 
gawereid together on any siqaiiar occasion rathig in w^der field, 
since Dr. Heate flogged the whole of the lower What n^ht have happened, even with our 
division. I remember his thrashing a re- well-ordei^ and oonservative spirit, if B. 
fractory cad in the town one day, when Mr. had stayed on another year, it is impossible 
Z., fresh fiwn Cambridge, and appointed to conjectnrp. Oar constitution, laws, and 
one of the junior masters only a few days customs, whereof the memory of boy ran not 
before, at the age of three and twenty, hap- to the contrary, would have come to a dead 
pened to come jiast A comical expression lock, similar to that of’eighty-eight, or of the 
ofunoertainty, flitted across little Z.’»features, period of the Keform Bill, A tempest in 
as he witnessed the scene; he hesitated, some form,or other would assuredly have 
with natural timiility, to wiilk np to the swept over our little slop basin, and the Greivt 
great grenadier. It certainly was hard upon Admiral would have stood a great chance of 
him; it was as though a newly ermined going down in his cockboat. He would have 
puisne judge were required, the very day of been morally tonsured and put into a convent, 
his elevation, to pnt down tlie Attorney-Ge- like th.e Merovingians of old. Happily, the 
nerid. Z. compromised the matter, by pre- case did not arise, and T. started the follow- 
tending to have seen nothing, and tunied.aside ing March, on the river, as de jure and <le 
into a neighbouring shop. A. left Eton, facto captain, with one of the finest eights 
I believe, with more leaving books, or lesti- that ever uolield the honour of Eton. He 


I believe, with more leaving books, or lesti- that ever upheld the honour of Eton. He 
monials of regard, than had ever before been regained our laurels, lost under the reign of 
given to a boy. He carried away a library his feeble prcileeessor, and vanquished every 
of some hundred volumes. It must have opponent. Nor were his exploits confine* I to 
been a melancholy moment for him when the watery element; he and his crew thrashed 
he last set eyes on the distant spires and —or, wex'e popularly supposed to Imve 
antione towers of our foundation. Manhood thnoshed, which was the same thing—au equal 
coula hardly have in store for him any ;nnmber of life-guardsmen. Training was in 
such triumphs as those he had left behind, jhis day carried to a height undreamt of be- 
He is Tiow, I think, a highly respected clergy- jfore, and enforced by the strictest edicts of 
man in the West of England, and, perhaps, what has since become known its a beneficent 
has one of his former fags for a rural despotism. The fasts of the church are not 
dean. more religiously oliservcd by the Trap[>i8t, 

He was succeeded by E.. who certainly was 'than was llie diet of stale bread, raw moat, < 
not the best oar in the school, and furnished bottled poider, and hard-boiled eggs, by the 
one of the few “instances of great admirals athletes who rawed under the moito of 
In our republic who have owed their rise to jFloreat Etona. The effect of this system upon 
favouritism. His deficiency was so generally jlads of eighteen certainly was to produce 
acknowledged that he became a kind of king |the demise of two of them within a few years, 
faineant—a mayor of the palace, promptiy anit the i>ermaiienr enfeeblement of several 
revealing himself in the peraon of his lieute- [others; but the clironicler who.se business is 
nant, T., the captain of the Victory. " Boys only with the public deeds of his heroes, must 
are so like men! ” and British bovs are, of decline to follow them into the seclusion of 
course, exactly like British men. No one will.'tlieir privatelives, find referring to the exainjile 
be surprised to hear, therefore, that althougli of Achilles, must content himself with re- 
the raal power had fal^n into the hands of [niarking Ihat^ their career, if not long, w.as 
T., yet it did not permit him to wrest glorious, and will be handed down to remote 
from his superior either the title of c.aptain, .Anglo-Saxondom in the columns of Bell’s 
or the pBce at the stroke oar. The feeling of Life. 

the community would not have tolerated such . 

an tnurpatioD. R. had been regularly chosen 

and eunsecrated at the Upper Sixes of the OnTUuiwJKy,thetwouHethinstant(Atiiiaiiac-d.sy),w,ii 
preceding year. To dispute the eligibility of i. "> Twonty-ei«ht pages, stitched, 
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the choice now, might be to bring down the * rniCE PODBPEircE. 

whole febric of our aquatic greatness with a ,.„i. 

HOUSEHOLD IVOKDS ALMANAC, 

and, although by peisiating in this arrange- , pon the ,357^ 

ment, in the present ease, it was admitted _ , ^ 

thatthecollege Wonevery impon^t match, 
we. sbonla ifot have been easily brought to jw-ay stations. 
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TWO DIFFICULT CASES. 

THE FIRST CASE. 

On the thirtieth of March in the year six¬ 
teen hundred and ninety-nine, four barristers 
who are concerned in my first case, came, 
among others, on circuit to the town of Hert¬ 
ford. Two of the four,—Mr. Ellis Stevens, and 
Ml'. William Bogers, an'ived together, and 
took a night’s lodging for themseh cs and for 
another « the four, Mr. Marson, who would 
shortly follow them, in the house of a person 
namea Ouney. The lodging taken, they, as a 
matter of course, went about their business 
for the day. 

The fourth barrister was a gentleman of 
high character and good connections, liaviug 
some little independent property, and a fmr 
practice at the W. His name was Spencer 
Cowper, and for him no lodgings were taken 
because he had friends at Hertford, with 
whom he was invited to reside daring the 
assizes; moreover, if he had not accepted 
their invitation, there was still another 
lodging in the town, habitually used at assize 
time Sther by his brother or himself. Mr. 
Cowper’s fiieuds in Hertford — residents 
much respected, by the townsfolk — were 
two Quakeresses, a widow, Mra, Mary Stoutj 
and Sarah Stout, her daughter, who gas aJf 
pretty, but not h^thy girl, possessed ^ pro¬ 
perty in her own right. At the house of 
these friends Mr. Spencer Cowper first drew 
rein when he reached Hertford (the cirev^t 
was then travelled on horseback); after a 
brief cal^ he proceeded to the Globe and 
Dolphin inn, but sent his horse to be put up 
at Mrs. Stoat's; and at the end of the day^s 
business, he himself went to Mra Stout’s to 
supper, pui-posing, as it was understood, to 
pass the night there. 

At six o'clock the next morning, when 
a miller was about to let a flush of water 
into bis mill-dam, on the Priory river, ho 
was startled by the sight of a woman’s sleeve, 
and something like p^ of a woman’s dress, 
floating on the surface of the stream. He 
called nis men, and drew out of the water 
the corpse of a fmnale which had been 
caught by the right arm between the stakes 
pla^ across the mill-dam. The corpse was 
that of the young Quakeress. Her fair hair, 
though uncovered, by the close cap that 
she usually wore, scarcely had one of itsj 


smooth braids roughened; her grey dress had 
been removed. Except for some discolora¬ 
tion about neck and breast, she looked as 
she might have looked when atumbering. 
This event set the town of Hertford astir, 
but inquest on the body elicited little in¬ 
formation. 

No evidence was adduced to show by what 
accident Sarah Stout could have come to her 
death. The surgeons examined, gave it as 
their opinion that the discolorations wer»no 
more than the settlings of blood, common in 
all cases of death by suflbeatioD. The body, 
it was remarked, was slight as in life, not 
distended by the water, nor had any water 
issued from the mouth when it was drawn 
out of the river. Mr. Gowper, the last person 
known to have been in the company of tlie 
deceased, declared that he had patted from 
her on tlie previous night in her own house, 
and m roply to some questions, he affirmed 
on oath, that he know of no distraotioU or 
lovc-fit, that sliould put deceased on this 
extravagant action—she was a very modest 
woman. The jury found that Sarah Stout 
destroyed herself, being of onsound mind at 
the tune; and so the matter rested for a 
while. 

Put, on the twenty-eighth of April, Mary 
Stout, the mother of the dead gii% not con¬ 
tented with the inquest, caused the body of 
her daughter to be disinterred for farther 
surgical examination. In consequence of 
some opinions then formed, and of aisolosures 
made relative to the three friends of Mr. 
C’owper, Mr. Cowper himself together with 
those friends of his, John MAcwm, Mils 
Stevens, and William Boger^ all gentlemen 
of reputation and good standing, were^ on the 
sixteenth of July following, put upon th^ 
ti lal for the mu^er of Mns Sarah Stout by 
sti-angiing. It was alleged that they had 
strangled her, and afterwards thrown her 
into the Priory river, to make it appear that 
sho had destroyed herselfl 

Mr. Jones, king’s eounadl, opened the case 
by stating that a friendahip of long date had 
existed between the deoeaaed, the piisoner 
Cowper, and his wife; that in the week pre¬ 
vious to the a4M9bee, the deceased wrote to 
invite Cowper to stay at her house duri^ 
assize time, which invitidiion he accepted in 
a letter wriftm by bis wife. It was said 
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farther,that on atriviogat Hertford, Cowper 
called on the Stoofe a« Lefore mentioned, 
directly on entering t3j« tocai^i | and returned 
to dine; andMh*t •witen hBk#d,'on hjs leaving 
again, -wlietha: lie there that 

night, he repUed<3^|w would. 

In continuaticto,'Oi the case it Vas etatwl 
that betwe€n.;^e.,hours of nine and ten he 
sapped with ^ii^Btout and her mother, and 
then, havitig'rie^ested writing inatenals, en¬ 
gaged bimseu upon a letter to his wife. That, 
at abO)^ a quarter to eleven o’clock, Miss 
Stout ^g the bell, and directed the maid- 
seirvaiitto warm the bed for him, and pre¬ 
pare his chamber. That Mr. Cowper offered 
no observation or objection on this order 
being given, and that the servant proceeded 
to obey it, leaving Mr. Cowper and Miss Stout 
together; thh niother not being then jiresent. 
That, a few minutes after going up stairs, the 
servant, Sarah Walker, heard the front door, 
which always closed with a loud noise, clap 
to—and, wondering who had gone out, con¬ 
cluded that it was Mr. Cowper, who had 

f one to the post with the letter she had seen 
im writing. On her returning to the'room 
shortly after eleven o’clock, to saj' the lied- 
oham^r was ready, the maid found neither J 
her young mistress nor Mr. Cowjier there. 
She and the mother (the case for the jirose- 
cution went on to state), utterly at a loss 
what to do, or how to account for this strange 
disappearance, remained sitting uji through¬ 
out the night, expecting the rcaj>])carauce of 
the absent peiaons, every momcul; but hour 
after hour passed. Hie young Quakeress 
was never again seen alive. 

Tlie circumstances attending the discovery 
of the 1x)dy were next recapitulated ; and tlie 
king’s counsel proposed to produce evidence 
to rfiow, that from the position in whicli it 
was found jdoating in a depth of some live 
or six feet of water, and from the state of,| 
the body at the tame of finding, it was ini-' 
possible to conclude that she could have 
been alive when she first plunged into the 
water. He also dwelt strongly on the facts 
that Mr. Cowper was the last person seen in 
her company ; that his conduct in leaving the 
house after it had been so clearly under¬ 
stood he was to sleep there, was extremely 
singular; and,'what was still more remark¬ 
able, that he who had been so long on terms 
®f friendship with the family, sliould, after 
the catastrophe, never have gone to the 
house to make any enquiries. Instead of 
dmug that, ho sent the ostler of the inn to 
frtch his hor^ and left the town without 
taking any notice whatever of the matter. 

With psftpect to the other prisoners, it was 
proved ,th© Guneys, at whose house they 
lo<^i|||ti that Ellis Stevens and William 
who had eng^ed the loddug in the 
l^jCtttioon of the thirteenth of March, i©* 
^tomed to it ht eleven o’clock: the othe^ri- 
^ spner^.^Iohn ^5r8on, l:^ng with them. Inat] 
^ j&ey d^red 'to have a fire lifted in their’ 


apartment, aiulthat M'hile Guney's sister was 
ligheng it, shf and Mistress Guney goifig 
backwards ana forwards to the room, over- 
heiu'd the conversation of the prisoners, 
wfahfii related altogether to Miss Sarah 
Stmtt. ' ■ .i 

They also mbserved that on M.frson’s re¬ 
moving hiel ]#ruke, his head reeked, and that 
his face was «ot and flushed. They noticed, 
too, that his boots “were wet and nraddy. 
Oije of the others said to Hto, speaking of 
Miss Stout, “ Slie was an old sweetheart of 
yours ? ” to which he replied, “ Ihat she had 
turned him off, but that a Mend of his was 
even with her.” According to the testimony 
of the same tvitnesses, Marson said further, 
“ Her business is settled ; ” and, laying <lown 
a small bundle on the bed, he exclaimed, 
“ hi istress Stout’s courting days are over.” 

They talked, too, of money; and one of 
them remarked that Marson’s. share was 
forty or fifty pounds ; upon which he pulled 
out a han<lful of gold and silver, and vpwed 
he would spend it all for joy because the 
busines-s was finished. That , they then 
ordered wine, and invited the landlord, Jolin 
Guney, to drink with them ; and th.at, while 
so doing, their principal conversation wiis 
about Miss Stout, concerning whom the)- 
made sevei-al inquiries. Finely, it was de¬ 
posed, that after their departure the next 
morning. Mistress Guney picked up from the 
foot of tlie bed a piece of rope, which she 
could not account tor, and believed must 
have lieen left by the prisoners. It was 
proved also that during Tuesday the three 
last-iiamed prisoners Wei'S observed by many 
jiersons; at various times, in close and earnest 
conversation with the accused man Cow|>er. 

All these statements were fully proved 
by different witnesses. Sarah Walker, on 
pross-examination, most emphatically adhered 
to h^ evidence, tliat Cowper said' at dinner¬ 
time,^ • He would lie there tliat night; ” and, 
in reply to a question of the prisoner’s, 
“Whetherhermi8tre.s8 was not meisucholy 
at times ? ” acknowledged that she was, im- 
jhiting it to a,long illness she had had. 

Mistress Guney, on her cross-examination, 
in answer to a.question as to why she Lad 
not come forward on the inquest with the 
evidence now offered, confessed that she had 
wished to doso,butherhu8band had overruled 
her, fearing it might bring them into trouble. 
However, tlie matter bad been since tlien so 
much on her mind as to hinder her from 
resting night or day. 

A main point in the case was, of cqurse, to 
establisli the fact that a murder had been 
committed; for this ipurpose the surgeon 
was produced who had, with d^culty, been 
induced by Mrs. Mary Stout, the detiased’s 
mother, te re-examine tha remains at her 
child, with, the view to clear her cboractei' 
from certain aspersions that had been cast 
upon it, by way of disooreiing' a motive 
for the usBumed act of self-destruction, lie 
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depoi^ the places in vhich the disco- 
loratioD had been obBerTOdfiu the Irat in¬ 
stance were, at the time of the second exami- 
nation, greatly decomposed, but that the rest 
' of the body ws%on uie contapry, in a quite 
sound and healthy state. Hevurther stated 
that there was no appacept gnund whatever 
for the inrautations cast on ^e girl’s cha¬ 
racter. Tlpon .his erosa-examination, this 
gentlmnan admitted that he 4ad not observed 
on the tot imqjedion of the body any crease 
or mark, as of a rope, about the neck, or any 
appearance as of strangulation. But, upon 
this part of the case theopinions of a number 
of medical gehtlemen were taken, who all 
decidedly expressed their conviction that the 
deceased had not come to her death by 
drowning. The sound slate of her person, 
with the exception of those parts wliich had 
the appearance of* having been injured by 
violence, proved, they said, that she had im¬ 
bibed no water, which would speedily have 
caused decomposition ; but she must have 
imbibed water if she had gone into it; 
alive. A di-owned person, it was argued, I 
sank, whereas a dead body floated. Ini 
proof of this, Edward Clement, a seaman, I 
was called, who deposed that he was present 
at the sea fight of sixteen hundred and 
ninety, off Beachy Head, and that all the 
dead bodies which were thrown overboard 
during the fight, floated: that he saw hun¬ 
dreds so floating at that fight. He de¬ 
posed further that in sixteen hundred and 
ninety-one, he witnessed tlie shipwreck of 
the Coronation. The crew were tialking on 
the larboard aide of the ship when sjie sank, 
after which they swam about like shoals of 
fish, hovered one above tlie other, .and finally 
disappeared: sinking downright as soon as life 
was extinct. 

Another seaman deposed, that when the)' 
hiiried any deceased persons at sea, uifrightS’ 
were fixed to the bodies, because otherwise 
they would not sink, but would float. 

So far there was a strong case, at le-ost, for 
the presumption of foul pmy; but there ap¬ 
peared to be a great defect in one vciy 
material part of ihe case-^namely, in evi¬ 
dence os to tbo general character and conduct 
of the deceased during life, which might show 
whether or not she was likely from her past 
conduct to liave committed any error which 
might possibly induce an act of self-destruc¬ 
tion. Ko near friend or relative could be 
examined—all her relations and connections, 
even her motheir, being Quakers, steadily 
declined to take an oath, and were for that 
reason, according to the state of the law in 
those days, not achoisi^ble as witnesses. 

On the other hand, the traversers produced 
a number of witnes^ casual acquaintances 
of the deceased, who were all witness to her 
mehincholy dispomtiim. To a draper from 
whom she mirohased a dress, she Iremarked 
that she dia not tMnk ^ i^ould live eTe|. to' 
wear it; and when he taxed her jestingly 


with being in love, she did not %>tf'. 
but ^oiaredsit never should te ^d of lieir 
■that ^e.dmsged her reff^n for a husband. 
It wais further jkoved tlmt she had been ^ 
for some time previou^, and that ppon a 
lady’s adwising her to tonsult an eminent 
physician, she said It would be useless, be¬ 
cause her disease was in her mind. It was 
proved,also that she had .been very careless 
of herself throughout this illness, and was 
heard to say, openly, the sooner it put an end 
to her the better. 

These, and other like facts, were produced 
in e\^dence on the part of the traversers, to 
show on the part of the deceased predisposi¬ 
tion towards suicide; and—^for the reason 
before given—^there was no evidence on the 
part of the prosecution, by those who might 
be supposed able to disproro it. 

Spencer Cowper himself’ conducted the 
defence of himself and his friends in a most 
aide manner; minutely sifting aQ the evi¬ 
dence, and deadening every point made for 
the prosecution. On his own behalf he ap¬ 
pealed to the bench and the jury to consider, 

“ whether, under the circumstance in which 
he was accused, he, a man of,some fortune in 
possession, in expectation of a better, in good 
professional practice, living within his in¬ 
come, never in debt,—in fact, he might truly 
say, never owing five pound at any time for 
the Iasi eight years,—^bavingno possibility of 
reaping any advantage by the death of the 
deceased; having no mauce towards her, qr 
such would have been proved; but, on the 
contrary, as appeared from the evidence for 
tlie prosecution, in perfect amity and friend¬ 
ship with her up to the day of her death ; 
was likely to be guilty of her murder I He 
submitted that be, having a fair character 
and a stake in society, should all at once 
abandon such a position for no assignable 
cause or motive, and begi^at the begmning 
of all baseness and wickednl^, was incredible. 

Doctors Bloane and Wollaston, two of the 
most eminent physicians of the day, and 
Cooper the anatomist, were examined on.be¬ 
half of the traversers, and were aU of opinion 
that so small a qnautlty of wata might 
cause death as to leave little or no trace of it 
discernible. Mr. Herriot, a sea surgeon, 
declared, from his experience,that' dead bodies 
would sink on being thrown into the sea. 
Another seaman dep 08 ,ed to his having seen 
dead bodies float. Cowper, ably contending 
that there was no pro^ whatever that a 
murder hod been perpetoated, urged also, 
that even as regarded the floating 6f the 
body of the deceased gentlewommi, it ap¬ 
peared by the evidence for the prevention 
that the body of Miss ^ut waa mised and 
supported by the stakes in the dam, as any 
other body or substance would have been, 
the-force of the current oh meetmg an im- 
^ihteat ha tts course. Acoording to Sarah ’ 
wslkwb'eiridehoe, she. heard the street door 
close ^bbrUy before eleven o’clock, at whiih 
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time he must have left the house, as several some account .SFh^r^*^~^Eth«~M^!rton~^ 
’witnesses were prodnc^ to prove that, pre Btevens therew readied he wtnild " do hie 
cisely as. the cIo(»'Mniok'eleven, he entered best and enqture all. about tiie gentle- 
the Globe and DolpUn inn, where he re* woman.” 

named for a quarts of an hour, and then Mr. Spence'. Cowper thelb revelled to hhi 
proceeded to his lodgings at a ^A£r. Bare- own particular case, expressing himsdf as 
foot’s, and was,'in bed before twelve o’clock, being most feankful to his enemies, that hi 
He explained wh^ he did not remain at their endeauurs to clear the character of 
Mistress Stoidflf'; His brother, Mr. William Mistress Sarah Stont, they had done the same. 
Cowper, wh^'nsually also went that circuit, for him. But, ito convince the juiy she h^ 
alwa’rax^^hgagedatMr.l^refoot’s, rooms murdered herself, he was obligea to reject 
whioh. the traverser was in the habit of this benefit for himself, so far aa it went, and 
sharing. On the occasion in questio,n, his (though most unwillingly) to trespass on the 
brother William happening to have no bnsi- character of the deceased genUewoman, not 
ness at Hertford, was not going there. He on his own account alone, but in defence of 
himself having met his brother on the pre- the lives of the other three traversers, 
vious Friday, told him of his own design to Then, as to the admission of Sarah Walker, 
stop at Mrs. Stout’s, and begged William, on her cross-examination, “ That the deceased 
for that rearon, to write word to Mr. Bare- had been of a melancholy and desponding 
foot that he might let the lodgings if he state of mind for some time previous to her 
could. This, William Cowper had said he death,” he proceeded to sbow why she wa& 
would do; but Spencer, after havin" called at so, and thence to deduce the natural conse- 
Mistress Stoat’s on his coming into Hertford, queuce—suicide. 

went forward directly to Mr. Barefoot’s to He then went on to state, that three or 
ask whether the lodgings had been letj and four years previously he had introduced Mr. 
then found that no letter had been written. Marshall (tlie gentleman beforeaUnded to)to 
The rooms, consequently, were retained for Mistres Stout, and that from her manner and 
him; which being the case, he considered apparent reception of that gentleman’s at- 
himaelf bound to pay for them, and thought tentions, he had every reason to think she 
it best to occupy them rather than occasion •was favouring them, with a view to mar- 
Mrs. Stout any needless trouble. ri.age. But one evening, when the three 

Mr. and Mrs. Barefoot, their maid-servant, were out walking in company with another 
and a gentleman who hap]>ened to be pre- lady, and he, Mr. Cowper, was apart with 
sent, by their evidence assured these facts. Mistress Stout, while Marshall and the other 
Spencer admitted he might have said, on lady were before them, Miss Stout suddenly 
leaving Mrs. Stout’s house, after dinner, tliat observed to him, “ She did not imagine he 
he would return again that evening, as in fact had been so dull.” That he, being curious to- 
be did return to supper ; but he positively know to wliat she alluded, she replied, “ in 
denied having said that he would sleep there, fancying tliat she intended to accept Mr. 
for tile reasons stated. Marshall’s addresses.” That he thereupon 

On the part of the other three traversers, ,^sked her, if-such was not hfflr intention, 
the object of their visit to Hertford was whyishe encouraged his attentions; to wiiicli 
satisfactorily explained. It was proved that she replied, she did it to divert the observa- 
there was .law Msiness in which they were tion of the world, and to cover their O’wn 
engaged. It was testified by some friends of intimacy in corroboration of which state- 
theirs that they had 'been at the Globe and ment he produced Mr. Marshall, who stated 
Dolphin from eight, o’clock in the evening that on being introduced by Mr. Cowper to 
until eleven, when they were escorted by Miss Stout, she had aSbrded him many 
their friends to Guney’s, and left there at the opportunities of improving his acquaintance 
door of their lodging at the time when they with her, and evidently &voured m atten- 
themselves stated that they had returned to tions; but at length, upon his pressing his 
bed. It waJk strongly denied, on the part of suit, she gave him a decided refusal, wiuiout 
Manon, that he m^e use of the expression, any seeming reason. 

“Mistress Stoat’s courting days are overMr. Cowper then proceeded to read the 
but^ it was adnutted that they all had merry letters which, he stated, he had received from 
^ and careless conversation on the subject of Miss Stout, at the same time declaring that 
tbe gentiewoman. It was proved by two or nothing but the duty he felt he owed to Ae 
three witnesses that the three traversers and o^er traversers would ever have induced 
seve^ otiiw gentlemen of Clififord’s Inn had him to give theOi pablidiy. 
met %n Sunday, the twelfth, at the Old They were two letters, which, if genuine, 
Devil’s Inn, when tihe conversation turned on were mtal to tbe character of the deceased. 
Stevens and Bpgers having to attend the The last of them, Mr. 'V^iam Cowper de- 
Lord Chief Justice out of town ; and upon a claret his brother had shown to him at 
certain Mr. Mandudl, who had courted Mis- thO time when he requested him to write to 
tri^ S^ut of Hertford; 'whereupon, one of the Barefoots to let the lodgings, and he 
the.company had saici^ “If yotf go there,pray afterwards having reflected that consider- 
after Marshall’s mistress, and bring ns' ing the state of aflhirs, it would be better 
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for his brother ^ot fp lo&e at Miatress 
Stout’s, »i^lec1(ed purp^ely v ^eud tlie mes- 




t does not appear, however, that any proof 
-of the handwriting of Mies Stirat was offered, 
■6r that the letters bore her liffnature ; and 
it would appear strange at wis day, that 
eouDsel oh tiie other side shoun permit such 
letters, or indeed any letters, to*be read with¬ 
out hating the handwriting first proved. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Spencer Cowper proceeded 
to comment on these documents, and to 
obseiwe to the court and the jury that they 
could easily understand, from their contents, 
the reason why, while Sarah Walker was in 
the room, he did not deny his intention of 
sleeping at the house; for, he did not deem 
it expedient that she should he present 
during any controversy that might ensue 
between himself and Mistress Stout upon the 
subject. On the maid’s departure, he said, 
he had argued with the young lady on the 
scandal that might possibly aiise, and stated 
his detei'mination to lodge at the Barefoots’. 
She did not admit his arguments, and he 
ended by abruptly leaving the house. Mr. 
j Spencer Cowper then cMled Sir William 
' Ashurst, Sir Thomas Lane, and other gen- 
1 tlemen of note, to testify to his charae- 
ter and reputation. All of them bore witness 
I to his credit in that regard; and two of 
1 them, who had walked over the ground 
I between Mistress Stout’s residence and the 
nearest point at which she could have been 
thrown into the river, proved that it took 
them balf-an-hour of walking at their ordi¬ 
nary pace to do it. 

At this stage of the business, the jury 
began to exhibit great impatienee, and one of 
them suggested that they might withdraw ; 
hut the judge (Mi‘. Justice Hatsell), who, at 
an early stime of the case, had seemed rathet 
impatient also, and had frequently interjupteii^ 
Mr. Cowper, when he commented on his 
evidence, begging of him not to flourish too 
much, bat stick to his case, and let the 
evidence speak for itself; told the jury they 
must make an end first. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prisiug that Hr. Jones, counsel for the prose¬ 
cution, coi^i^ himself to the remark that, 
aa v^arded the character of the deceased, no 
evidence had been produced save these letters, 
H'hich, after all, Ibore no signatures, and 
oould not be weighed against the good opinion 
autertained of her by all the townspeople. 
To which the judge replied, no one disputed 
that she nught have been a young woman of 
good character, and yet, her brain might 
have been turned by her passion, or by some 
distemper. 

Of ^8 veiy remarkable trial perhaps the 
stron^m peculiiBiW b the judges charge or 
stunming-np, iu which he readers the oa^ if 
pesible, more c6m|)liei^ed and peiple<i%, 
by his care to transfer every atom of resj^n- 
sibility from himself to the jury, and to ani^ 


no beaoim of law to guide them through the 
maner. 

He commenced by observing that the in¬ 
dictment against the prisoners at the bar, was 
for a .very great offence—for murder—one of 
the highest offences in the eye of the law. He 
then proceeded to sum up the evidence^ and 
on the conflicting testimony relative to the 
sinking or swimming of dead bodies, he 
declared he could find no certainty in it, one 
way or the other, and as regarded the fact of 
there being no water in the body of the 
deceased, and the question as to whether the 
bodiA of drowned persons would, necessarily 
contain water, he observed, that the doctors 
and surgeons talked a great deal, bqt that, 
unless uiey (the jury) had more skilL in 
anatomy than he had, they would not have 
been much edified by what they had been 
told; all he could say was, that the doctors 
differed. Observing on the imputation that 
the deceased had committed suicide, the judge 
confessed he was at a loss to conceive why a 
gentlewoman like tlie deceased should have 
been led to commit such an act, and on the 
subject of the letters purporting to have 
b§en written by her, to Ilr. Spencer Cowper, 
he observed, “ It might have been a love-dis¬ 
traction, and yet she might have been a vir¬ 
tuous woman, for it might have been a dis¬ 
temper that came upon her and turned her 
brain, and discomposed her mind, and then 
no wonder at her writing in a manner diff^- 
ent from the rest of the actions of her life ; ” 
and he concluded on this part of the case by 
saying: 

“ Gentlemen, you are to consider and 
weigh ilie evidence. I will not trouble you 
any more about that matter.” 

lie then proceeded on the case of the ether 
three prisoners; and, as rerarded their con¬ 
versation at their lodgings,left it entirely to 
the jury, merely observing that their expres¬ 
sions were very strange, and they (the jury) 
were to decide whether they were spoken in 
jest, as it was pretended, or in earnest. 
There had been a piece of cord and a' bundle 
found in the room they occupied, after the 
departure of the three gentlemen next-moim- 
iiig; but he knew Pot what to make of it. 
“Truly,” he observed, “these three men, by 
their talk, had given great cfuise for suspi¬ 
cion ; but whether they were guilty or not, 
or in any way accessory to the death of 
the gentlewomau, they (the jury) were to 
determine.” He then dismissM the jury to 
consider tlieir verdict, saying, he was sensible 
he had omitted many things, but that he was 
a little faint, and comd not repeat any more 
of the evidence. 

Half-an-hour sufficed for the jury to decide 
upon their verdict, which acquitted all the 
prisoners. 

The story ia not yet quite at an end. The 
mother of the deceased Quakeress, strong 
in the connetion of the prisoner’s guil^ 
and burning with indignation at the second 
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wrong done to her daughter, determined to 
prosecute the matt^ to the utmost limits of 
the law. , _ 

Under some <dd statute, then existing^ 
although seldom resorted to, a writ of apjpm 
lay against a verdiiA even in criminal 
case, M it was applied for in the name of the 
heir-at-law of the deceased, within a year 
and a day after ^e period of the firat trial. 
There was some difficulty in this instance 
in ascerttuhing who was heir-at-law, and 
the required person at last was found in a 
hoy tea years old, named Henry Stout. 

The very day after the mother 'had suc¬ 
ceeded in establishiDg the pedigree of this 
child, she sued for the writ, which was at 
once granted, and on the thirteenth day 
of April seventeen hundred, she caused her¬ 
self to be constituted guardian of the ap¬ 
pellant, with the view to prosecuting the 
appeal. 

It appears that the writ was then duly 
delivered to the under-sheriff of the county of 
Hertford, but that this officer neglected to 
make any return on it, and it was not until 
after several rulw from the Court of King’s 
Bench were obtained and served on him, 
that he paid any apparent heed to its exist- 
ence. Mually, and, in fact, after the term 
prescribed by the statute had expired, he 
made an affidavit to show cause why he had 
not returned the writ as required to the 
effect,'“that, on the sixteenth of April, lie 
had placed the writ in the hand of the 
infant.” 

Upon the hearing of this affidavit in the 
King’s Bench, the court ordered the under- 
sheriff to be examined upon interrogatories, 
when he declared that the appellant, with ids 
mo&er and other relatives, came to him .ind 
delivered him a note from Mr. William 
Cowper, telling him that the infant was the 
plaintiff in the ap^wal, and that one of the 
women was his mother: whereupon he, not 
knowing of any other guardian to the infant, 
delivered the writ into his Lands, at the 
request of the mother, and when afterwards 
he desired that it should be returned, he was 
told that the infant, with advice, had burat 
it Upon this the court mulcted the under- 
Sheriff in the penalty of two hundred 
marks. % 

It seems, however, that the femily and 
connections of Spencer Cowper, the supposed 
principal in the murder, had been active in 
endeavours to defeat the course of justice in 
this new turn of the case; for, it transpired 
that the delinquent under-sheiitf had been in 
'close communication with the Cowpers, and 
that WilliaB#Cowper had first written to him 
to ask whether a writ of appeal had been 
delivered^lo him, ap,inBt his brother Spencer, 
up<Hi wMoh he had sent William a copy of 
the ytm, who, thus prepared, had tampered 
with'the friends ot the infant who was 
reliant, and induced them to act in 
ready stated.' 


l^frs. ^tout, tim mother of the jlepeaBed, in 
vain petitioned »he Lord Keeper, and even. 
presented a statement of her case .to several 
of the sunnbers at the door of the House of 
Commons. Sl^ was at eveiw point'baffled in 
the courts of Maw ; but^ noth parties, in 
printed papern appealed to the worid hi asp- 
port of their iGspective cases. ■', 

The friends of Spencer Cowper aJle^ that 
the brosecution land triM were brought fojs- 
wara by the sect to which the deceased 
belonged. They said thal^ as the Quakers 
recoiled against the stigma of .suicide attach- , 
ing to any one of their body, professing, as 
they did, to have the Light from above, to 
guide them, unerringly tlirough life, this 
stigma they were willing to wash away, even 
in the blood of four imioOent men. The 
attempt to procure a second trial they thus 
represented as the mere effort of malice and 
revenge. 

On the other hand, Mistress Stout replied, it 
was not to be supposed that a mother whose 
only child had been first cruelly murdered, 
and then yet more cruelly defamed, should 
require the instigation of any sect to ui^e 
the puulshmeiit of her child’s murderers and 
slanderers. 

! She utterly denied the authenticity of the 
letters produced as her daughter’s; and 
alleged, that so far from having - contemplated 
suicide, or having any undue intimacy with 
Wr. Spencer (kiwper, she had urgently 
requested a young gentlewoman of her 
actiuainlance, who bad called upon her the 
very day of the catastrophe, to remain in the 
house and sleep with her that night; and, 
upon lier declining to do so, on the plea of .a 
i juerious engagement, had engaged this friend 
i to dine with her the next day, playfully ar- 
rjingiug what they should have to eat. 

A most important part of the subsequent 
revela^ii was, the fact that a sum of a 
thousand pounds belonging to the deceased, 
which she had declared her purpose of 
I entrusting to Mr. Spencer Cowper for invest¬ 
ment in the purchase of a separata life- 
interest for herself in the event of her 
marriage, was nowhere to be traced, although 
it was known to have been in her possession 
a short time before her death. It was 
therefore broadly insinuated, that thwe 
might be found a motive to induce Mr. Cow¬ 
per to contrive her death, if, having received 
the money for this purpose, he appropri.vted 
it to his own use. 

In reply to this charge, Mr. Cowper’s 
friends and advocates said here was only 
hearsay and surmise, defying proof. 

Cowper himself does not seem to-have 
suffered much by the trials, as rega^ pro¬ 
fessional advancement. He becamP'C'hicf 
Justice of the County Palatine of Chester, 
and a Judge of the Common Pleas, which 
posts he held until his death, in the reign 
of George the Second; few lawyers of his 
day attfuniog higher reputation, than he 
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gi-ven to the waves; but of course ^wn-nj» ,, 
iblkB never do the like. The sand-shellS of 
Sabella, Tercbella, and Amphitrite, consist.Of 
fine sand glued together, and forming tubi^ ; 
resembling, the bits of paper whmh are ' 
twitfted round to make squills, or form 
cigarettes. Sabella secretes, the ahatomists 
are not sure where, the clue which cements 
together the silicious and shelly sand of the 
funnels. When found upon the shore a touch 
suffices to destroy them. Sabella—as the 
common worm of the sand, or sable, is pret¬ 
tily called—lives in these narrow funnels near 
low-water mark. Sabella, like serpnla, be¬ 
longs to the sub-order of the ^|ead-^ls. In 
sabella, the spiral tentacles serve both to' 
take in the aliment, and to renew the water 
which supplies the gills with oxygen. Sir John 
Dalycl said he bad observed the reproduc¬ 
tion of the sabella by scission, as among the 
pl.anaria. Several Tiead-gills, serpulaj tere- 
bella, and protula, for example, fix thour eggs 
in clu.iters upon stones near their funnels. 

Children playing with the sand, find cowry 
shells as frequently as sand-funnels. These 
pretty little univalve shells are called cowries 
because tliis is their name in India, where 
they are used as money. The French call 
them the porcelain sea-fleas, les porce-. 
lairies poux de mor. The porcelain polish 
is due to the mantle issuing from the .l^hfill, 
and covering the whole of it. The ^rce- 
lain cowries crawl like snails, displaying 
upon their mantles, and upon their head% 
a rich variety of colour.s. They have long 
tongue,s covered with tentacles. The cowry, 
like the sabella, dwells in the vicinity of iow- 
w.-itcr mark. Cyprea, the learned name of j 
this ci'eatuie, is, I, suppose, derived from i 
mythology, and bestowed in compliment of |j 
the beauty of this pretty conchylion. The ;■ 
jmannfacture of the porcelain shells, of the l 
cyprea is as curious as the shells them- j 
selves are beautiful. At first the shell ,con- 
.siats of a simple and .smooth twist round the j 
imagiu.iry axis of the central column, ’ i 
while the lips are thin, and the colour j! 
disposed in b.ands or waves. As the shell il 
solulifies, teeth appear, and the back is h 
painted with '>■ co.st of coloui’S in obscure i 
bands, or waves. Finally, os the teeth 1| 
s'rengthen, the sides are thidrened with a jj 
colouring enamel arranged in lines, blotches, 
vota, and waves, of various hues an^ pat- 
terns. j 

Lieutenant J. B. H^key, of the Colling-- 
wood, observed a cowry while renewing its ! 
shell. His observation needs confirma-' 
lion to convince the gainsayer; which I 1 
hope it will obtain speedily. T?he^ forma¬ 
tion of the shell is a work of time; the renewal 
of it, the gallant Lieutenant says, is only an 
affair of a few days. He observed C, cowry 
retire into a nook, as if it werC intent on 
something. The animal was too big for its 
shelL The process of the first formation of > 
dm shell was reversed. The colours became 

TOTE PIJEPLE SH^E. 

I HATS rarely gone upon the ^ach ■with a 
country oonein who (iSd not tain up a Laud-' 
ful of dry searweede, and ask me what the 
•white eerpentine things were,•which he saw 
upon it. ■ Wrack-spangle, the popular name 
01 these things, implies that they deck the 
sea-weeds as spangles adorn robes. The 
savans call them Serpulffi, from the Latin 
word serpo, I creep. MolluslA and worms 
living in pipes are ctdled tubicohe, or tube- 
dwellers. The serpultc live in as fantastically 
twisted pipes as ever any man szuoked. 
Everything in the sea is more or less covered 
with these people of the pipes,-^-sl, ells, crabs, 
weeds, timber, everything in short; and 
when bottles have been thrown '■'verboard 
from Ships, they have often been washed 
ashore, gorgeously and fantastically decorated 
with sculpture-like festoons of them. Glassy 
or milky, round or angular, smooth, wrinkled 
or spiral, prostrate or erect, social or solitary, 
there are great varieties of these pipe-worms, 
differing in size as in form, from the tiniest 
s|>augle of the wrack, to the serpuke found in 
the coral reefs of the tropics which are some¬ 
times three feet long. The body of the 
animal is cylindrical, tapering smaller as it 
recedes from the head. 

The first segment of the body is surrounded 
with a collar which .appears to secrete the 
' tube, as the mantle secretes the sliell of the 
moiluaks. The crystallised portion of the 
tnbe.s being more prominent than the organic, 
the tubes of the worms have more of a 
mineral, and somewhat less of an animal, 
nature, than the shells of the conditions. 
Ihese woi’ms breathe by fan-like gilFtufts 
issuing from their heads. The gill-tufts of 
these" apnelida!, or ring-like animals, are 
always bizarre in their appearance, and dis; 
play sometimes beautifnl colours. The pipe- 
worms are usually seen with a lid or stopper 
closing the mouth of their* tubes. When 
some of tlm species lift up the lid or oper- 
cul^ gill-tufts are seen as beautiful as living 
ilowbrs of orange, violet, or carmine hues. 
A pipe-worm lifting up his opercule, and 
displaying Ms gills, is like a tuft of petals 
apming out into full blow and brilliance. 

The sand-shell is nearly as well known as 
the wrack-spangle. Every child knows it 
who has ever played with ttie wrack and 
sand at high-water murk. I made my first 
aequaintanee with it when determinedly 
building,castles of sand, which were to be 
stout enbugh *to' defy the German Ocean. 
I am now cured of my belief in all 
sneh distles. When the sand castles 
* withstood the waves,, the children appiinded 
the’castles, and when, the waves destroyett 
the castles three tremendous cheers 
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obscure, and the sb^ thin ; wben' it ‘was 
split along the back .by the aninud, and dis¬ 
appeared. Gradually the calcifying pro¬ 
cesses of the iPantle formed a new and 
larger shell, 'whUfo it covered with a fresher 
enamel and touched with surpassiijg beauty. 

Serppla, sabeUa, and cyprea lead ns down 
b^h. The waves strew the high-tide 
line with Iheip retimius, while their lives were 
passed beneath the line of low tide. As we 
ascend the beach of chalk rocks, the colours 
which meet the eyes change 'visibly from 
gre en, through brown and purple, to red. 
When the low-water mark is only tb4 limit 
of an ordiiia^ tide, a glimpse is obtained 
■ (but rarely) of the red miore. When, how¬ 
ever, the neap tides of spring or autumn lay 
the upper edge of it bare, a glimpse of it 
may sometimes be caught, and the glimpse 
will never be forgotten. 

Dulse and Irish moss, common and well- 
known plants, indicate the whereabout of 
the purple shore. Dulse is generally found in 
the trauutiou region between tl»e brown and 
purple zones. Dulse is called Iridea edulis, 
because it is eatable, and because some spe¬ 
cies of it reflect^ light prismatically, like the 
iris. Coast-folks on the south-west of Eng¬ 
land, the west of Ireland, and the east of 
Scotland, eat dulse. The colour is dark brown 
purple. When at all I'eddish they are not 
good to eat. The blade is flat and expanded, 
and more fleshy than gelatinous, being com¬ 
posed of densely interwoven fibres running 
lengthwise. The shape of tlie blade is egg¬ 
like, tarring into a short stem towards the 
base. The root is a spread disk, from which 
spring several blades. 

The writers on sea-plants say the fronds of 
Iridea ednlis are occasionally eaten by the 
poor, either raw or fried. Stackhouse says, 
the fishermen of the south-west of Euglaiid, 
eat it after they have pinched it between red- 
hot irons, when it is said to taste like i-oasted 
oysters. Dulse is a regular relish on the 
tables of all ranks in Aberdeen, my native 
town. When I was a boy, from half-a-dozen 
to a dozen dulse-wives, according to the sea¬ 
son, used to sit every morning on the pav¬ 
ing stones of the Casllegate selling dulse. 
When i think of them, the beautiful granite 
city, seated lA the mouth of the Dee, comes 
before me like a picture. The Castlegate— 
a large, oblong square formed of granite 
houses of all ages and all styles—was a won¬ 
derful old place in those day% ere the nine¬ 
teenth century had eclipsed the middle ages 
in the city of Eon Accord. 

Iia .Eecollections crowd upon me when I ought 

HR be thi nking only of the dulse-wives. I see 
shoi^pOrters dressed in blue cloth, with broad 
Ecottim bonnets and broader shoulders; 
citttere standing upright in their carts, -while 
driving the^ and losing ruddy and sleepy; 
recrniung. .semants of the Highland 
regiiheata begnuing the conntey lads; and 
followed by their.maida, making 


I>urchaae8 of ush. Hovrever, of a!} the ' 
hgnrea on the ^astlegate, none were more pic- 
ttti-esque than the dulse-wives.. , ^ey aat in 
a row on little wooden stools; with thdr. 
wickw placed before them tot the 

granite paviol atones. Dressed in clean white 
mutches, otf cap, with silk-handkerdiiefa 
spread overlftheir breasts, and blue . stuff 


wickp creeU^ placed before them tut the 
granite paviol atones. Dressed in clean white 
mutches, otf cap, with silk-haadkerdiiefa 
epread overlftheir breasts, and blue . stuff 
wrappers and petticoats, the ruddy Mid sonde 
dulse-women looked the typs of health and 
strength. Every dulse-wife had a clean white ' 
doth spi'ead half over the mouth of her creel 
at the aide fuithest from her, and nearest her 
customers. The cloth served as a counter on 
which the dulse was heapd iutollie handker¬ 
chiefs of the purchasers. Many a time, when * 
my whole weekly income was a hdtpenny, 
a Friday’s bawbee, I have ezpnded it on 
dulse, in preference to apples,, pears, black¬ 
berries, cranberries, strawberries wild pas, 
and sugar-sticks. When I approached, there 
used to be quite a competition among the 
dulse-wives for my bawbee. The young ones 
looked most winning, and the old ones cracked 
the best jokes. A young one would say: 

“ Come to me, bonnie laddie, and I'll gie ye 
mair for yer bawbee than any o’ them.” * 

An old one would say: 

"Come to me, laddie, an I’ll tell what like 
yer wife will be.” 

“ Ye dinua ken yeraelf.” 

" Hoot aye—1 ken brawly: die’ll hae a head 
and feet, an mou’, and eyen, and may be a 
nose, and will be as auld as me, if she lives 
as lang.” 

“Aye ; but ye gie me very little dulse for 
my bawbee.” 

“ Aye,” replies the honest woman, adding 
another handful, " but sic a wife is weel worth 
mair siller.” 

The dulse-wives exploded into laughter, 
when the old woman suggested some one like 
hersdif, as the ideal wife which youth is 
doomed always to pursue and never to attain. 
As the boy retired laughing, but abashed, the 
young one would cry:— 

‘ “y’ll come to me neist time, laddie— 
winua ye 1 ” 

Dulse is generally eaten raw in Aberdeen. 
Raw or toasted with hot irons, or fried, but 
especially raw, it seasons oaten 'or wheateu 
bread admirably. The iodine it. coutahis 
makes it an excellent vermifuge. .Pepper- 
dulse—Laurencia pinnatifida—is much more 
rare and more piquant than Iridea edulis. 
At Aberdeen every dulse-wife has ordinarily 
a few handfuls of pepper-dulse, balf-ardoizm 
plants of which she adds when asked, to 
every halfpnny worth of dulse. Sometimes 
there is one who, being weakly, has hbtldng 
but peppr-dnlse, which is less he^yy- to 
carry, and more costly than the bbmlnon 
breakfast relish of the Aberdonians.. 

“ Wha’U buy dulse and tang!" ia <aie of tie 
mies of the fish-wives in the streets of 
Edinburgh. " He who eats the. dulse of 
Gner^ and drinks of the -wells of Kildiugie,” 
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xsracks and coraaV% W th^ i<o{^ of seaweeds 
seem eqnaUy indiffex^tto the moving fingers 
and the ataaiiiff eye*, Every red eye is pro¬ 
tected by a pim of ajmea.; and a cii-cle of 
I spines forms a similar palisade around the 
mouth. The snn-atar is rarely left by the tide, 
but the rosy fiverfingei-ed and the spring 
cro^fish are exposed 'dry by almost every 
tide. I have obtained sun-stars, sometimes 
[ with twelve and soinetimea with thirteen 
fingers. The eye-palisade of the sun-star is 
a circle of .spines which lap over the eye like 
the fingers of a Land; and around the 
month thci-e bristle two comb-like semi¬ 
circles of spines. 

A fixed animal which may he taken as a 
mark of the purple shove, is the purple-tipped 
sea-urchin, which perforates cluilk, lime- 
, ston^ gneiss, and sandstone rocks. The sea- 
urchins, sea-eggs, or sea-hedgehogs, are called 
Echinida by the savans, and their word is 
just the Greek one for hedgehogs. The sea- 
hedgehogs are round balls of prickles. 'J’he 
starry thom-skius have an internal skeleton 
of moveable pieces, Avith a skinny' envelope, 
sometimes chalky, and sometimes leathery, 
while the botly is radiated, and tlie digestive 
canal symmetrical. The sea-hodgehogs are 
different, their chaUcy skeleton forming a box, 
sometimes nke a sphere, and sometimes like 
a did:, while their digestive canal is not sym¬ 
metrical. The thoni-b.slls of the sea. per¬ 
forata lodgings lor themselves in tlic rocks. 
How they do it, is. a question, in answ'cr to 
which the present state of science furnishes 
us with nothing better than conjectures. 
Several years agp, the British Association 
collected a number of sea-hedgehogs in blocks 
of limestone, and duly supplied them with 
sea-water, in the hope of surp\'ising their 
secret, and witnessing their perforations. 
Expectation was a tip-toe, and discussion was. 
rife, and the savans watched diligently; but 
the obstinate little prickly-l)all 8 all died, and 
gaxe no sign. Professor A'';denciennos has 
said joiitly, that nothing but mechanical iier- 
fovations have as 3 'et been known in zoology. 
Tlie teeth and spines, no tloubt, act mcclia- 
nicaily in boring the holes; but, Avhile agreed 
as to the fact, the difficulty of science is to 
know hoAv it is done. Hundreds of urchins 
are found together in colonies, each in hi-s 
rock hqle; aud tiny little ones, the size of 
peas, in small holes in the partitions, between 
the lodgings of the big ones. M. Valentin 
says, the gills of the eeliinoidea, consisting of 
five hollow lobules ramified like little trees, 
j»re es^tcmal, and situated upon the soft 
pjtenirane of the mouth. It is difficult to 
flee now, with such a structure, the teeth 
doold be used as the chief instruments for the 
excavation of the hole. Physiological dia- 
^^ona only add to the interest inspired by 
,ihe flear^/jittffiins. However, whatever the 
differeacaw-of opinion may be which divide 
naturalfete reflpacting the phy^ology of the 
iMa-sidethbm-bajtls, there are none respecting 


knee of coloni 


the pre’ttiness 


d flingolBrity; of tite kppear- 
of hundreda fffiete, when 
their purple tipped spines ore seek utuier a 
Giin layer of limpid water in th^ ahkllow 
lo(^ea on the/iurple shore. * V 

Tliere grope upon the purple dors; a 
stony plant/.whiem is called many-shaped 
polymoi-phajfjknd Melobesia, after One ofthe 
sea-nymphs of Hesiod. Melob^iia is a purple 


sea-nymphs of Hesiod. Melob^iia is a purple 
plant. The froud is round, attached or fi«e, 
indented or deeply cut, cylindrical aud 
branched, and coated with chalk, and . the 
clumsy branches are often merely rudi¬ 
mentary. It may be said aside tbat the 
description i^ scarcely fiattmring fiir a sea- 
n^'Hiph attached to the rocks of quiet bays. 
Melobesia nestles in her bosom an interesting 
couchyliou, and, but for this circumstauee, I 
should not notice the nymph, although aware 
that she made iiu excellent cement to build'the 
Cathedral of Icolmkill. The many-shaped 
chalk-plant is selected for the. nest of a 
bivalve shell called Lima tenera, the mooring- 
haven shell. The animal is thin, oblong, 
with a little foot bearing a byssns, aud wira 
a thick-Muged lip arauud the month, and 
rows of teutaioular threads ai'onnd the edge 
of the mantle. The shell is oval and thin, the 
hinge is without teeth, tisa valves are nearly' 
equal, aud the superior edge is straight aud 
longitudinal, while the valves gape in front 
to let out the byssns. Lima is w’hite, little, 
and elegant. The haven-shell fornm her little 
nest ill the many-shaped chalk-plant by 
binding the clumsy branches together with a 
cord, bj' lining up the spaces, aud smoothing 
the i-ough places with fine slime; finally, 
by lining the inside with a tapestry of silkj' 
threads. Eew shells are more common, in¬ 
significant, and nnintercstiug than the little 
vvhite haven-sheU when the instincts of the 
animal are unknown; none moio interest¬ 
ing w'Len it is known tliat the creature whose 
milk-white shell is less than an inch long, mid 
only about half an inch broad, was at once a 
mason, a plasterer, a rope-spinner, and a 
thpestry-weaver. 

The number of the ,pages of my manuscript 
tells me I have Already used up my share of 
space, without entering upon the red zone, 
and without mentioning a twentieth of the 
animals included in my notes. I shall hope, 
by-and-by, to Avrite out a few observations 
upon the Bed Shore—a wondrous theme for 
volumes. Prior to leaving the purple shore, 
I may mention a couple of cm-ioufl 
observations, for which I am indebted to 
M. Milne-Edwards. lie observed in certain 
minute sheH-fish, which have been separated 
from the periwinkles because thmr mouths 
are oval, and not round, the ambling trot of 
horses charactei-istic of the Aiwtrdiikfi speoies. 
The Hood (Calypti-a), a tiny yellow limpet, 
was detected by him upon loose shells .of 
Venus, batdiing the young of her e^-duster 
under her foot. 

A few words to express more adequately 
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mj notiosa about the wmeaaad of apolo^ 

■ for IU 7 umbvations. The rid $hore ia the 
garden of the red plants. Some notion of the 
rednsos of some of them ifi^iveu by their 
names; for exmnple, Crao^a pelliU, the 
goiyHil^, v.hich looks like a ^lash of bright 
blood. I have seen a rock Irevic'e a toot 
deep,, and vrith fom* or five met of surface, 
wMc^ looked as if it hod J^een papered or 
tape^ried -with this gory akin. The wabs of 
the other zones are brown or jnirple, while 
the crabs of the red zone are red. There is 
one, which is called the strawberry ci'ab, 
because the .carapace is coloured like straw¬ 
berries. !Elxed animals are numerous on the 
red shore, and therefore there will be no 
difficulty in describing the zoological geo¬ 
graphy of it. 

Colour is, 1 submit, the mark of the zones 
which is dj'awn by nature. The fixed colonics 
of animals ought, 1 think, to determine 
localities in zoological geography, as fixed 
towns serve as marks in political geo¬ 
graphy. lUepth of water is only one of the 
conditions in the choice of habitat, and does 
not possess the importance on the shores 
which is given to it in books. As some 
of my readers may wish to know ,tbe 
views of my predecessors respeclicg the 
zones, I may slate them briefly. Au- 
douin and Milne-Edwards divided the sea¬ 
shore into five zones. The cliaraclei-s by 
which they distinguished them are hydro¬ 
graphical, botanicjil, .and zoological, liydro- 
graphicalJy viewed, the first zone is dry at 
ordinary tides; the second commences below 
high-water mark when the tide is out; the 
third is bare at low tide ; the fourth is bai e 
at very low tides ; aud the fifth is never lelt 
imcovered by the sea. Botanically charac¬ 
terised, the fii’st is the ulvaceaa, the secontl^ 
the laminarian, the third the corall^c, tbe^i 
fourth the groat laminarian, and the fifth the 
nullipore zone : aud these distijigui.shed zoo¬ 
logists characterise the first zone zoologically 
by the balani; tlie second by the turl», 
patella, purpura, nassa, actinic, talitrus, or- 
'dhestia, &c .; the third by luytilus, patella, 
green actinse and compound ascidia; the 
fourth by patella pellueida, asteria, cal- 
leanassa, &c.; and the fifth by pectens, 
])0rtuniua3, maim, &c. In all, they enu¬ 
merate four or five hundred species of am- 
niiala. The British .4ssociation, while adopting 
the zones of the French naturalists, reduce 
them to four—the littoral, iaminarian, coral¬ 
line, and deep sea coral zones. 

The English word, shore seems preferable 
to the Greek word zone. Shore comes from 
the Saxon sciran, aud signifies the score—the 
bit shorn off. With regard generally to the 
innovation of translating the learned names 
W'hen they are good, and using the literal 
English translation as the name, T do it 
because I think it will be time enough .%r 
me to yrrite Greek when I shall have the 
honour of addressing a Urge cirdepf Gfrecian 


constTyr eo^uB. Since 1 have adopted ii« 1 
hava oem informed that this innovation lias 
been introduced Bimultaneously into Germiuiy 
by several naturalists. , 

sa r 3s;.L ’; a r asaa^g*.«: —— 

CHIP. 

A BLANK mZK. 

Bankers and Eeeeivera-Generai at Hum- 
bughauseu and elsewhere have, now and then, 
enclosed me lottery-tickets that are, they say, 
sure to make my fortune. These fellows, 1 
kuo>t now to be generally Jews of the lamest 
class, whom no one would trust, personally, 
with a florin. Blinkers they are not, but re* 
ceivers-geueral they are ; for they are ready 
to take in anything and anylmdy. It once 
happened that 1 retained a ticket for one of 
these lotteries, and that it was drawn^i prize 
of three Imudred florins; for the full amount 
of which the banker and receiver-general sent 
me tickets warranted uiidrawn. Since 1 pre¬ 
ferred the money, however, I sent the suc¬ 
cessful number to the respectable landlord of 
the Weidenbusch, who had the greatest 
difficulty in recovering the amount in well- 
filed Brussiau thalers. Jacob expressed as 
much rage at being forced to pay as if he had 
actually been defrauded of so much precious 
metal, and the obliging innkeeper was not 
I without doubts about the safety of his head in 
some of the filthy windings of the local 
; Jewry. There is an instance of one of those 
recehci's-geueral liaving distributed four 
tickets of cacii number he was authorised 
to sell. One of these turning cut to be the 
great jnize, he instantly received the money 
lor it, and decamped. 

It happened, in another case,—and this is, 
just now my story—that a tradesman in an 
adjacent state had pui'chased, at Frankfort- 
on-M<iin, an originm ticket; which, liaving 
been drawn a prize of one hundred thousand, 
florbis, it -was to be expected that he would 
see the announcement of his good fortune in 
the pa])crs of the next day. Eotime was lost, 
therefore; for, if the gi'ooer once reached 
Frankfort, he would claim payment of the 
administration, and so Israd would lose the 
gold. The receiver-general therefore dis¬ 
patched his brother in the assumed chai’acter 
of a police-agent, and his nephew as a gendarme. 
Arrived at the small townin which the victim 
lived, the inock-funetionary said to him: 

“Herv MiiUer, I wish to speak with you 
privately, aud this person must be present at 
our conference.” Grocer, somewhat alarmed 
at the mysterious mt and intimation, retired 
with tlie visitors to his back-room. 

You ought to know, Herr Miiikr, that 
there is a law, awarding fine and imprison¬ 
ment, to those who gamble in foreign lotteries; 
a distinct information has been laid that you 
purchased the ticket, Number——. It is 
registered in‘your nam^ and my duty is to 
Ining you before our prraideat, in arrek, and 
acoompanied by this gendwme. You will 
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observe tiutt, to spare yonr feelings and avoid 
disgi-acing you, ve.'Lave been permitted to 
execute our function pivately. We will get 
a third horse for you m jten minutes; aud, at 
‘ eight o’clock we snail reach our destination.” 

“But^ Mr. Cdtumissary,” said the dupe, 
“ the people here are not so stupid as to see 
me carried off between two strangers, with¬ 
out imagining some cause connected with 
police. 1 sh^ be ruined in iny business and 
in itoy prospects, too; for Stadt-Rath llaebeler 
will never give me his daughter, who was to 
have married me next month, if I aiA de¬ 
graded by imprisonment. What can be done 
to avert this calamity ? ” 

“Notliing. The proofs are too distinct. 

, Three mouths are soon passed. The prison 
t<>’is not quite so bad as you may have heard.” 

“ Woe is me! and my business that was 
going on so well.” 

“Justice cannot take your business into’ 
cousitleration, Herr Miiller. It was for you 
to think of that when you committed an 
illegal act.” 

Here the gendarme whispered, as if to re¬ 
mind the commissary of police that they 
' should be late for the prison, aud that there 
was no use in talking. “ 1 really must re¬ 
quire you to make your little preparations, 
and to go with us,” said the coniinisstiry. 

“ This is frightful! For the sake of mei'cy, 
let me send to my lawyer, else tell me some 
way to avoid this punishment.” 

I ' “Properly, Herr Muller, I could neither 
' * let you 00 one thiu'guor the other; but, as you 
seem sincerely to re])ent of your offence, I 
will suggest the only expedient that can save 
you.” 

“ Pray tell me at once, anything—anything, 
dear, good Mr. Commissary.” 

“k&ke the ticket over to a person in 
Frankfort, for example—to the person of whom 
you iKJught It. Put to yoTir transfer a date 
earlier than the information sworn against 
you, aiM then we shall be able to exculpate 
you. Give me the ticket aud the letter of 
renunciation, and I will go over with it. But 
still there may be some expenses which—” 

“Never mind that, I will pay any charges. 
Here is a certificate that the ticket belongs 
still to the who sent it to me; for I refuse 
to pay for it now, aud declare that I have 
not paid for it at any former tin»e. The 
ticket itself is inclosed. Here, also, are a 
hundred thalers in good Prussian notes for 
the expenses. Pray, worthy officers, m^e 
baste, and bring me word soon that no 
fi|rther injury will accrue to me on account 
or the ticket. Hans! give these gentlemen 
n^e wine. They have been kind enough to 
JR me something about a debtor who has 
^Mept, himaelf out of my way. A pleasant 
’ journey to you, gentlemen. Good-bye, until 
we mtet 

h Scarcely had the feJse commissary and his 
spurious mymidoii got clear of the town, 
hen a busy neighbour who had just retumed 


I from Frankfo^ came into the shop with a 
printed paper iir his hand. 

“ My dear ne^hbour ! you had a ticket—” 

“Hush! for jj^aven’s sake, not a •widxi oi 
that!” - / 

^ Well! butft think you have won.” 

“Impossible 1 had no ticket.” 

“ How, no ticket! I saw you pay fw it! ” 

“Would you,ueighbonr,bear witnessagmnst 
me ? Never mina, I have signed a renun¬ 
ciation of my ticket in favour oAhe collector.” 

“ Was it Number-?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you 'have renounced the hundi’ed 
thousand florina” 

“Have 11” cried Muller. “Am I the greatest 
ass the sun has.set upon this night 1 What— 
what is the penalty for gambling in the foreign 
lotteries 1” 

“ A hundred florins fine, or imprisonment 
in case of default.” 

“ Is it regular to send the accused parties 
under arrest to the tribunal ?” 

“Certainly not, if they ai-e householders, 
or persons in the condition of procuring bail. 
It is a mere civil suit.” 

“ I am an ass! ” 

Then Muller told the entire story. The 
alarm was given, pursuit was commenced, the 
townsmen and their wives came to congratu¬ 
late their neighbour, and stayed to condole. 
Old Haebeler shuffled up to say, that he 
would never give his daughter to a man who 
had luck aud had thrown it away like a dolt. 
The receiver-general pleaded that on the day 
the renunciation was dated he had sold the 
ticket to one Aaion Schleier, who was gone 
to Podulia; but, before leaving, had passed it 
to somebody whose name he did not know, 
|pid that the administration had already paid 
its value to the swindling bearer. 

SPRINGS IN THE DESERT. 

1 FscB tlie long deserted roonu. 

Still striving to recall 

The sounds jif footsteps on the stairs. 

Or voices in the halL 

Along the walks and np the lawn, 

1 wander every day; ' 

And ait beneath the mulberry’s shadt^ 

When most we loved to play. 

No stir of feet the stillness breaks, , ''' 

No dear familiar tone ; 

Since taking each her separate way. 

They left me here alone. 

To love them, and their love to share 
Was- life and joy to me; <•' 

I was the eldest of the house; 

My sisters they were three. 

As one who marks the hud unfold 
A flower of radiant hue, 

I marvelled day by day to find 
How beautiful they gtew. 
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I knew tkem pate, ai^ &t.far 
If eartlily life were given ; 1 
And Q! -I kne^ if tliejr elionid die, 

They were a« fit fur Heaven^ 

Oor childhood wag a merry tiuu4 
And griof"-if grief wo kncw'-4 
Seemed oniy tent, like rain, to u^o 
The floweri spring up anew. 

We parted; onp to lordly halls* 

In foreign climes was led ; 

Where love each day some new delight 
O’er her life’s pathway shed. 

The other chose a lowlier lot; * 

A poor man’s home to share, 

To cheer him at his daily toil, 

And soothe his daily care. 

The last and youngest,—where is she ?— 

1 thoaght she would havo stayeu 
Tq talk with me of other days 
Beneath the mulberry’s sliade. 

I loved her, as a mother loves; 

And nightly, on my breast 
She laid her fiur and gentle head. 

And sung herself to rest. 

I knew she could not find her poet 
Among the sons of clay ; 

Yet how I wept, when Angels came 
To take my fiower away ! 

And years have passed—long silent years— 
Since first 1 dwelt alone 
Within the old deserted house, 

Whence so much love was gone. 

1 was not, like my sisters, fair, 

Kor light of heart as they ; 

1 always knew that mine would bo 
A lowly, lonely way. 

But they who deem ray portion hard, ^ 
Know not that wells arc found 
Id deserts wild, whose silent streams 
Make green the parcb&d ground. 

There's not a blade of grass—iv leaf— 

A breath of summer air— 

But stirs my heart with love .for Him 
Who made this earth so fair. 

And many a lowly friend have I, 

Or sick, or sad of heart, 

Who hails my coming steps with joy. 

And sighs when 1 depart. 

Ko day is ever long ; and night 
1 Some gentle spirit brings, 

, To whisper thoughts of other worlds 
And of diviner things. 

And if, when evening shadows fall, 

I sad or lonely feel, 

I kneel me down in that same room 
Where we four used to kneel. 

And there 1 say |he eveutng prayer ’ 

Wo four .were wont to say: 

Tho vciy place hath power to charm 
All gloomier thoughts away. 


I hare a thousand memoiin dear. 

And qfiiet joys untold ; 

For Ood but takes his gifts away,' - i 

To give them hack tenfold. .t ' 


A JOUENEY DUE NORTH. 

THE DnOSCHET. 

The Tschvostchik ia not necessarily an 
adult. Though many of the class are men 
advanced in years, with beards quite snowy 
and venerable to look at (terrible old rogues 
are these to cheat), there are, on the other 
hand, itumerous droschky-<lrivers who are 
lads—nay, mere children. It is desperately 
ludicrous to see a brat, some half-score years 
old, in full Tschvostchik accoutrement; for 
they will not bate an inch of the time- 
hououred costume ; and adhere rigidly to the 
long caftan and the gaudy sash. As large 
men’s size appears to be the only pattern 
recognised for Ischvostchik boots and hats in 
Russia, the diminutive heads and spaire 
little legs of these juvenile drivera are lost 
ill a forest of felt and an abyss of boot-leather, 
I can recall now more than one of those little 
pale, weazened, frightened faftes bonneted in a 
big hat, precisely like the man who is taking his 
wife’s hand in that strange mirror picture of 
John Van Eyck’s, in the National Uallaty— 
the Alpha and Omega of art mechanism, as 
it seems to me ; for if Van Eyck were the in¬ 
ventor of oil-painting, he has surely in this 
dawn-picture attained the highest degree of 
perfection in tlie nicety of manipulation to 
which that vehicle lends itself. 

A plague on John Van Eyck, that he 
should make me unmindful of my Ischvos- 
tchik! 1 want an excuse, too, for returning 
to him, for I have something to say about 
the vehicle he gains his liveliiiood by di^l^jng 
'■^tbe Droschky. There is the same amount 
'of despairing uncertainty prevalent concern¬ 
ing the orthography of this attelage—in plain 
English, a one-horse shay—as about its con¬ 
ductor. In half-a-dozen books and pmts I 
find Droschky spelt in as many dinerent 
ways: it appears as Droschka, Droskl, 
Drotchki, Droskof, and Drusschka; I am 
perfectly ignonint as to the proper method 
of writing the word; but I have elected 
Droschky as the most generally accepted, and 
J intend to abide by it^ 

The real Russian, or Mosco'W droschky, is 
simply a cloth-covered bench upon clumsy C 
springs on four wheelsj ■with a little per<di 
in front, which the d^'^^er bestrides. You, 


to give a more definite and pictorial idea of 
the droschl^, if I describe it as a combination 
of elongate side-saddle (such as are provided 
for the rising generation, and endured by 
loug-Bufiering donkeys in the vicinity of tlie' 
Spauiai'd Tavern at Hampstead), imd an Hiah 
outside car. The abomin^le jolting, dirt^and 
discomfort of the whole crazy vehicle, forcibly 
recall, too, that Hibernian institution. TWe 
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18 aleathem pars^roUe on either'side, to pre^ 
Teut the mud from the vheela flyiog up into, 
your free, and the haees of these paracrottes 
serve as temiount, and a slight protec¬ 
tion in the Way of footing agaiust your ' 
tumbling out of the ramshacklS concern into 
the mud : but the imbecility, or malevolence 
of the droschky-builder has added a tin, or 
pewtar covering for this meagre flooring, and 
as yOlB' bones are being rattled over the 
Busaian stoues, your feet keep up an inces¬ 
sant and involuntary skating shuffle ou this 
, aoeursed pew ter pavement. Tlierc nothin g 
to bold on by, save the driver, and a sort of 
aaddle-pummel turned the -wrong way, at the 
hinder end of the bench ; the droschky rooks 
■ from side to side, threateuin" to tip over alto¬ 
gether at every moment. You mutter, you 
pray, you perspire ; your hooked fingers seek 
little inequalities of the bench to grasp at, 
as Claude Frolic's tried to claw at the stone 
copings when he fell from the tower of Notre 
Dame ; you are jolted, you are bumped, yon 
are scarified; you are dislocated; and, all this 
while, your feet are keeping up the diabolical 
goose-step on the pewter beneath. Anathema, 
Maraimtha! if there be a strong north wind 
blowing (Boi-eas has his own way, even in 
the height of summer, iu Petersburg), and 
youi* hat be tempted to desert your head, and 
go out on the loose! There is such a human, 
or perhaps, fiendish pei-versity in hats, when 
they blow ofi'—such a mean, malignant, cruel, 
and capricious persistence in rolling aw'ay, 
aud baffling you—^that I can scarcely re¬ 
frain from shaking my fist at my vagr-ant 
head-covering whiJo I am running after 
it; and swearing at it when 1 capture 
it; and punching its head -a'ell before 1 i-e- 
s^e it on my own. But what are you to do 
if*our hat flies off in a droschky? You 
daren’t jump out: sudden death lies thrt 
way.. The driver will see yon at Nishi- 
Novgorod before he will descend to recover 
it; although he has not the slightest shame in 
asking you to get down to pick up his. 
whip. All yon can do is to shut your eyes,! 
tie a pocket-handkerchief over’ your heail, I 
and buy a new hat; which, by the way, will 
cost you, for a very ordinary^ one, ten silver 
roubles—aOTifiea and a half. As to stopping 
the droscli^', getting down, and chasing the 
fugitive—that might be done in England; 
but not here. It seems almost as diflicnlt to 
pull up a di-oschky as a raihvay train. The 
wheels would seem to be gresised to such a 
terrific extent, that they run or jolt on of 
' their own accord; and two hundred yards’ 
notice is the least you can, in any con¬ 
science, your Isclivostehik, if you -want 
him to ^toi.” Meantime, with that exe- 
<stklde north wind, where would your hkl 
be 7 ’ In the Neva, or half-way to the Lake 
ofLadogUii 

■Wien <he Beythians (was jt the Scythians, 
by tl}a||t|!:7) were first made aSoquaiuted with 
horseaKveadthat tbefr young men des'u^ous 


of taking l^ons ip. equitation were, to pr(> 
vent accidents, bound to their mettlesome 
steeds with cords. I think it would be expe¬ 
dient, whcim forever takes his first airing 
in a drosohj^, to tie him to the bench, or at 
least to nail his coat-tails thereto. The born 
Bussiau^ piously, seem to prefer these peri¬ 
lous vehicBs to the inore comfortable drosch- 
kies. They seldom avail themselves of the 
facility of be^tridiug the narrow bench, colus- 
sus like, but sjt jauut'ily sideways, tapping 
tliat deadly pewter with their boot-tips ^ 
confidently and securely as the Amazons who 
scour through the tan at the Hippodrome 
on bare-backed steeds. Ladies, even, fre¬ 
quently patronise these breakers on wheels. 
It is a sight to see their skirts spreading 
their white bosoms to the gale, like ships 
canvas; a prettier sight to watch their 
dainty feet pit-a-patting on that pewter 
of peril I have before denounced. When a 
lady aud gentleman mount one of these 
drosohkies, and are, I presume on tolerably 
brotlierly aud sistei-ly terms, it seems to be 
accepted as a piece of cosy' etiquette for the 
la<^ to sit in the gentleman’s lap. 

While waiting at a house-door for a fare 
engaged therein, or at any other time that he 
is not absolutely compelled to be driving, the 
Isclivostehik has a habit of abandoning the 
splash-board, and reclin'mg at full length on 
his back ou the droschky bench, there to 
snore peacefully, oblivious of slavery, un¬ 
mindful of the sticlc. To the full length of 
his tnmk tvould be perhaps a more correct 
expre.ssion, for the bench is only long enough ■ 
for his body dow'ii to the knees; and his big- 
booted legs dangle comfortably down among 
tiie wheels. He will sle^ here, in the Bun, 
in the inin, in -weather hot and cold; and, 
were it not for casual passengers aud the 
ever-pursuing police soldier, he would so sleep, 

I bCiieve, till Dooras<lay. There is one in¬ 
convenience to the future occupant of the 
droschky in this; that, inasmuch as it is plea¬ 
sant, ill a liotel, to have your bed -warmed, 
there are differences of opinion as to the com¬ 
fort of Inaving. your seat warmed vicariously : 
especially when the animated w'arming-pan 
is a Bussiaii and an lachvostohik, and, and 
—^^vell, the tuuth must out—^ragged, dirty, 
greasy, and swarming with vermin. 

1 luiow that I am sinning grievously against 
good manners in barely ninUug at the ex¬ 
istence of such things; but X might as 
well attempt to write a book on Venice 
without mentioning the canalSj as to chro¬ 
nicle Eussian manners and customs with¬ 
out touching ever so delicately on the topic 
of the domestic animaloulse of the empiro. 
There is a little animal friendly to man, 
and siguifying, I have been given to under¬ 
stand, love, whose existence is very pro¬ 
perly ignored iu the select circles of refined , 
England, but who is as familiar iu good 
society at Petersburg as. the lively flea 
is at Pera. It was my fortune, during a 











portion of my ata^ in Buasialto occtipy an aa iranaition from , a st^ of ohronte 
a^rtment in a vin-y grand tiouBe on t^e melaneboly to one of raving madiitesB. 
Nevakoli Perapeetive, nearly opposite the oa- thb provinces, I am sorry to.wrUie ilv'itu ofl- 
thedrid of Oar IjaAy of liiaaw. The house times lint Hobson’s choicox-4his or /none; 
itself ' had an' eeclfesiastical tS^e, beui" the bat in St. Petersburg (and I suppose, in 
Uom-Petrip&vlcBkoi, or house mf St. Peter coronation time, at Idoseow), there is nol^ 
and St. Paul,.and -waa an appsoage of that of double bodied droschkies, in which you may- 
wealthy church. We bad a ma|ble staircase ride without any very imminent danger of a • 
to our house, imitation scagliola columns, and dislocation of the arm, and a compound fcao- 
irnnels painted quite beautifully with Cupids lure of the thigh, or so, per verst The fmm 
and Yenuses. ^ A Russian lady of high rank of the double-bMied droschky, though not 
occupied a suite of apaitmcnts on the same very familial* to our LongAcre carriage ar- 
flqor ; and, late one night, when I was about chitecte, is well known in France. The iiiha- 
retiring to rest, her weU-born excellency (I bitanti of the Rue dii Jeu de Patune, at Ver- 
used to call her the Queen of Sheba, she was sallies, must he well acquaiuted with it; for 
so stately) condescended to order her body- tlierein it was whilom (and is so still, I hope) 
servant to tap at my door, and tell me that the custom of the great French painter, Mou- 
the Barynia desired to speak with me. I ac- sieurHoRAcijVKiiNETjtorideiaati’imcoquet- 
cordingjy had an interview witli her at tlie tish little droschky, presented to him by the 
door of her apartment, she being also about Czar NiehoLas. lu his latter days, his imperial 
to retire for the night. She liau something friend did not like Horace unite so much ; 
to show.me, she said. Russian ladies always the impudent artist having been misguided 
have something to show you—a bracelet, a enough to publish some letters which had the 
cariaiture, a tame lizard, a musical box, a fly misfortune to be true, and not quite favour- 
in amber, or some'novelty of that description— able to the imperial rdgime. Tins droschky 
but this v.'&a simply a remarkably handsome was, it need scarcely be said, a gem of ite 
black vdvet mantle, with two falls of rich black kind—a mo Jel A ttelagc Russe. The horse~ 
lace to it. I knew that it was new, and had likewise a present from the emperor —was a 
come home only that afternoon from Madiime superb coal-black otalon of tlie Ukrabie ; 
Zoo Falcon’s, the court modiste iu the Mala and, to complete the turn-out, the driver was 
Millionne; so, expecting that the countess, in genuine Ischvostchik costume*—in hat, 
with the elegant caprice lu which her di.stiu- boots, and caftan complete. I want to see 
guished position gave her a right to indulge, the double-bodied droschky in London, 
wished to have, even at two o’clock iu the Ischvostchik and all. I am tired of tan¬ 
morning, the opinion of an Anglisky upon dems, dog-carts, niail-phactous^ and hooded 
her mantle, I said critically that it was very cabriolets, with tfdl horses and short tigers, 
pretty ; whereupon, a taiKu-Huger wlls pointed AVliat could thejv be more spicy down tire road 
to a particular spot on the mantle, aud a si I- than a droschky, sparkling, shining, faultless 
very voice said, “Regardez ! ” I did regarder, to a nut, a rjvet, as our matchless English 
an<^ on my honour, I saw strolling lei-surely coachbuilders only know how to turn out an 
over the black velvet, gravely, but confi-, equii)age; with a fast-trotting mare iif the 
dently, majestic but unattected, his white ^hatts, ami a ih-iver with a bushy hoai’d, a 
top-coat on, his hat on one side, his uni^ireUa sky-blue caftan, .shiny boots, and an Ischvos- 
uudtT his aim (if 1 may be permitted to use tchik’s hat? 1 think John Coaclmian would 
such i^iJliphorical expressions), .as fine a not object to growing a beard and wearing a 
LOUSE as over was seen in St. Giles’s. I caftan for a reasonable advance on his wages, 
bowed and withdrew. • I wonder it luiy of the stately BugUsh hi- 

1 must explain that I had previously dalgos I saw just before I left liussia—if any 
expressed myself as soiuex'ijiat sceptic to of those ethereally-born Secretaries of L^a- 
this laily respecting the auimalcular phe- tion, and unpaid attachC's—will bring home a 
aomeua of Russia; for I had been stopping droschky from the laud of the Russ, or, on 
in a German hotel at Wassily-Ostrow, where t’leir return, order one from Laurie or Houl- 
the bedrooms were scrupulously clean; and bitch. There are, perhaps, two slight ob¬ 
it must be also said that the lady in question, stacks to the naturalisation of the droschky 
though a Russian subject, aud married to an in England. In the first place, you eo.oldn’t 
oflSeer in the guards, had been born and edu- have the Ischvostchik thrashed if he diiin’t 
cated in western Europe, Had she been a drive well; in the next, the Eu^iah gentieman 
native Russian, little account would she hare is iuuately a driving animal. He likes to take 


• I wonder it luiy of the stately BugUsh hi- 
previously dalgos I saw just before I left Russia—if any 
sceptic to of those ethereally-born Secretaries of L^a- 
:ular phe- tion, and unpaid attachC's—will bring home a 


iish genUeman 
c Ukesto take 


taken of such a trae-liorn subiect of the the ribbons himself, while his groom sits 

rt _1_ T '' K__:*.u _^ _ 


Czar at that late hour, I ween. 

Although the violet' and eccenti-ic osoilla 


beside with folded arms. In Russia, the case 
is precisely contrary. The Russian moujik is 


tions of a single-bodied droschky undoubtedly almost born , a coachman; at all events, he 
condirce to a frame of mind winch is a sove- begins to drive iu his tenderest childhood, 
reign cure for hypochondriasis, yet tlie draw- The Russian gentleman scarcely ever touches 
hacks to its ad vanta^'(the last one especially) a pair of reins. The work is too hard ; 
are so fearful, tliat T question whetiier it »e besides, is there not Ivan Ivauoviteh to take 
worth while to undergo so much suffering the trouble off our htmds! IuSC.Reter^mrg, 
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it is «ntiwly contirs^ tb' etiquette for ii gen- 
tlstnan^ be seen liiivmg bis own equipage ; 
and X have nd donbt (biat any gentleman so 
iJnniiig would draw upon himself a reprimand 
iSrom the emperor, or, at least, the evu eye of 
the 'police. This extraordinary* government 
seems almost to be jealous of private eques¬ 
trianism. In liO capital in Europe do you see_ 
such a woeful paucity of cavaliers as in St. 
Petersburg. 1 do not speak of the city 
proper, in which the execrable pavement is 
sufficient to ruin any horse’s feet; but in the 
environs, where there are good roqds, you 
seldom meet any persons in plain clothes on 
horseback. Either it is not bon-ton to ride 
in mufti (and, to be candid, there are very 
few gentlemen, save the members of the corps 
diplomatique, who ever appear out of nni- 
furm), or to have a horse to oneself, and to ride 
it, is considered in certain quarters an en¬ 
croachment on the imperial prerogative of a 
cavalry force; or—and this I am led shrewdly 
to suspect is the real reason—the Eussians 
are bad horsemen, and don’t care about equi¬ 
tation when not upon compulsion. Be good 
enough to bear in mind that the Tatars and 
Cossacks, who live almost entirely on horse¬ 
back, are not Eussians. The Eussian cavalry 
soldiera sit their horses in the clumsiest, 
painfullest manner -jrou can conceive ; and, 
though they have the vastest riding-schools, 
and the most awfully severe manage to be 
found anywhere, the Eussian cavalry are no¬ 
toriously inefficient^ as troopers: they are 
grenadiers on horsebiuk, nothing more. They 
can do everything, and more than western 
soldiers, in the way of manoeuvring, curvet¬ 
ing, and caracoling, of course—they must do 
it, or the omnipotent Stick will know the 
reason why; but, in actual warfare, it is asto¬ 
nishing how our friend the Cossack goes up 
to premium, and how the dragoon goes down 
to discount. The peasants of little Eussia 
make-tolerably good troopers ; which is diffi¬ 
cult to undeiu^d, seeing that with them 
horses are scarce, and their principal ex¬ 
perience in riding and driving is confiued to 
oxen ; but the Eussian proper is almost as 
much a stranger to a horse's back as a 
man-o’-war’s man is, though he, the Eussian, 
hasanaturalgenius fordroschkydriving. And 
this I write after having seen a review of the 
Chevalier Guards, who, if size and magnifi¬ 
cence of appointment are to be considered as 
a test of capacity, are the twelve hundred 
finest men upon the twelve himdred finest 
horses in the world. 

Now and then—but it is a case of extreme 
irity of occurrence—you see a Oentilhomme 
OBse driving (himself) a feeble imitation of 
an English ^^rt, in a leafy road on one of 
the pretty islands in the Neva. Eveiy Eussian, 
of whatever rank he may be—from the sup, 
nuM cmd starred general, to the filthy 
Ijik; Ihoin the white-headed octogenarian 
the sallow baby in the liurse’s arms- 
every child of the Czar, has a worn, pinched, 


dojoroos, .ui^sy expressiba in Ms connte- 
nataee, as if mis booi» hurt him, or as if he 
had a cankfflrworm somewhera qr a scarlet 
letter buru^ into his breast^ Tike Eev. 
Mr. Dimaihfe. They are not good to look 
at—Eussiari faces. People say that it is the 
climate, orphe abuse of vapour-baths, that 
gives tbeaf that unlovely look. But a had 
climate won’t prevent you from looking your 
neighbour in ine face} two vapour-baths per 
week won’t pull down the comers of your 
mouth, and give you the physiognomy of a 
convict who would like to get into the chap¬ 
lain’s good graces. No. It is the Valley of , 
the Shadow of Stick through which these 
men are continually passing, that casts this 
evil hang-dog cloud upon them. Well, imagine 
the Gentilhomme Basse in his dog-cart with 
four reins, no whip, and that rueful visage I 
have spoken of. By his side is a slave-servant, 
evidently shaved against his will, and who is 
of the same (hirsute) opinion still; for bristles 
arc obstinately starting out of forbidden 
corners. He has a shabby blue cap witli a 
faded gold-lace band,and a livery that does not 
come within the wildest possibility of having 
been made for him. He tries mournfully to 
fold his arms, with those paws covered with 
dirty Berlin gIoves,aud he makes superhuman 
efforts not to fall asleep. Master and man 
arc clearly in a wrong position. The horse 
(a first-rate one, with a flowing mane and 
tail) evidently despises the whole concern, 
and kicks his heels up at it. The dogcart is 
badly built, the wheels are out of balauce, and 
the paint is dingy. They never seem to wash 
Eussian* carriages ; I have lived over a mews, * 
and ought to know. This Gentilhomme Eusse 
in the dogcart is about as mournful a sight 
as is to be seen anywhere, even in Eussia. 

But, when the Eussians ^ are sensible 
enough to abandon imitation,' and to stand 
or foil by their own native equipages, they 
can make a brave show. Of uttle, private, ' 
double-bodied droschkies, there are swarms ; 
and in some of these you will see horses 
worth from seven to twelve hundred silver 
roubles each. Many a puny coraCt in the 
guards, too, hlk bis caldohe Imed with moir6- 
antique, and drawn by two splendid, blacl^ 
Ukraine horses. I may observe tlmt the 
horses never wear blinkers, and that, though 
full of mettle, they are very little addicted to 
shying. The harness is quite peculiar and 
Eussian, consisting of a purple net of leather- 
work profusely spangled with small di«!s of 
silver. Only some of the court carrii^es are 
drawn by horses harnessed in the English 
manner. Pretty as their own caparisons are, 
the Eussians sigh for foreign foifoions; and 
extravagant prices are mven for a set of 
English harness. In the native harness 
there seem to be a good many unnecessary 
straps and tassels; hut the backs of the 
horses are left almost entirely free, which has " 
a very picturesque and wild horse of the 
prairie sort of effect. Coal black is the 
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favourite hue ; next, ^ey. With all horses, 
the sensible custom is onservM of allowing 
the manes and tails to j^ow ; Ad the conse¬ 
quence is, that the animals loota about thrice 
as handsome and as noble (blesi^their honest 
hearts!) as the be-ratted, be-j^reyhounded 
ateeds we see at home. « 

The coachman of the PrincesiSchiliapoff 
(or aijy other princess yon like to find a 
name for), the conductor of thpse coal-black 
steeds (the Schiliapoff has twenty-five hun¬ 
dred serfs, and half the Ogurzi Perspective 
belongs to her), is own brother to the ragged, 
dirty Ischvost^ik. .Nor, though he is coach¬ 
man to a princess, is his social oposition one 
whit better than that of Ivan Ivanovitch, 
sprawling on his back on the droschky bench. 
His caftan is made of superfine broadcloth, 
sometimes of velvet, slashed at the back and 
aides with _ embroidery, as if he had been 
knouted with a golden whip ; his hat is of 
the shiniest nap, has a velvet baud a silver 
buckle, and is decorated with a bunch of 
rosy ribbons, a bouquet of artificial flowers, 
or a peacock’s feather. He has a starched 
white neckcloth, buckskin gloves, rings in his 
oars; his hair is scrupulously cut, and his 
beard is bushy, well trimmed, oiled, and 
curled. He has a sash radiant with bright 
colours, and the top of a crimson silk shirt 
just asserts itself above his caftan. It is 
probable that he sometimes gets meat to eat, 
and that he has decent sleeping accoimuoda- 
tioh in the stables, along with the horses. 
But he is a Slave, body and bones. Ibe 
Princess Schiliapofl' may sell liim to-morrow 
> if she have a mind [to those who have an 
idea that Russian serfs cannot be sold away 
from the soil, 1 beg to recall Mr. Fox’s recom¬ 
mendation to Hapoleou Bonaparte on the 
assassination question, “Put all that non¬ 
sense out of your he.ad ’’]. The princess may 
send him to the police, and have him l^teu 
like a sack if he take a wrong turning or 
l)ull up at the wrong milliner’s shop: the 
princess’s majordomo may, and does, kick, 
cufi^ and puli his hair, whenever he has a 
mind tb»t way. The princess may, if he 
have offended her beyond the power of stick 
to atone for, send him ns an exile to Siberia, 
or into the ranks of the army as a soldier. 
Thes^ are many noble familibs who pride 
themselves on having handsome .men as 
coachmen ; there are others, like Sir Roger 
de Coverley, who like to have old men to 
•drive them. 1 have seen some of this latter 
category, quite patriart^s of the box, vener- 
jible, snowy-bearaed old men, that might have 
sate for ^rtraits of the Apostles in the 
cartoons. It is pleasant, is it not, to be six 
feet high and as handsome as Dunois, and 
to be sold to pay a gambling debt ? To be 
sixty years of age, mid have a wliite head, 
and grand-children, mid to he scourged 
with birch rods like a • schoolboy f And 
these good people ai^ Whetk, Mrs. Hanieti 
Beecher Stowe, White, ma’am 1 , 


TheBussian imperial court is a cmiri. ; by , 
which, OB the principle of , coals Iming . bol^ 

1 mean that the Czar has always in hu tr^on 
a vast number of grand dignitaries ci the 
household, and bonk fide courtiers, constantiy 
attendant oif and resident with him. Theke 
courtly personage^ when they drive aboqt iu 
carriages,are permitted to haveafootmanoiithe 
box beside the coachman. This John Thomks, 
or Ivan Toraasovitch, to he strictly Russian,. 
is unpowdered and uuwhiskered. There is 
no medium in a serf’s shaving here; he is 
either full-bearded or gaol-cropped. His 
shirt, iftid iudeed lower habilimeuts are 
doubtful, for he wears — over all, summer 
and winter—a huge cloak descending to his 
heels, of the very brightest scarlet, — a cloak 
with a deep cape and a high collar.* The 
edges of this garment are passemented With 
broad bands of gold embroidered with 
countless double eagles on black velvet,'and 
these have such a weird and bat-like, not 
to say demoniac, effect, that the Muscovite 
flunkey cl&d in this flaming garment and 
with an immense cocked-hat stuck fore and 
aft on his semi-shaven head, bears a fan¬ 
tastic resemblance to an India-honse bea¬ 
dle, of whom the holy inquisition has fallen 
foul, and who, shorn of his staff, but with 
his red cloak converted into a San Benito, 
is riding to an auto da f6 in his master’s 
carriage. Some general officers have soldier- 
footmen, who sit in the rumble of the caldche 
in the military grey cloak and spiked hel¬ 
met. The ambassadors have their chasseurs 
plumed, braided and couteau-de-chassed ; but 
with these exceptions, the outward and vimble 
sign of the flunkey is wanting in Petersborgh. 
Yet everybody keeps a carriage .who can 
afford it; and many do so who can’t I was 
livery neaidy having half a private droschky 
myself; the temptation was so ^eat, the 
horses bo good, the coachman so skilful, the 
difficulties of pedestrianism so great, the 
public conveyances so abominably bad. As 
I have remarked, the majprity of carriage- 
f keepers don’t take footmen out with them. 

I have seen the great Prince Dolgoronki, the 
chief of the geudariuerie and secret police, 
the high and miglity wooden-stick in wait¬ 
ing at whose very name 1 tremble still, 
strp out of one of those modest little 
biougharos called “pill-boxes,” open it, and 
close the door as if he knew not what 
a footman was, and walk up-stairs to the 
second-floor of a lodging-house, with his stars, 
his ribbons, his helmet, his sword, his spurs, 
unflunkeyed and unannounced. Fall not, how¬ 
ever, in ^e obvious error of imagining that 

* The HuaBians are extravagimtly fond of red. That 
a thinx is red, Impitea with them that It is hoautiihl; 
iadeed, the; hare but ouo word (preknasse) td ex- 
teth ledoesB aad beaut;. The eavaurlte Ruesiaa 
flower is tike rose; thoush, alas 1 that bos &r more tie- 
qnoatl; to be admired m paper or wax than in actual 
existence. ▲ crimson petticoat is tbe hoUda; dress of a 
peasant girl.; andU) havearedshirt isoueof tbedaareat 
okcaetaaf a Mou)tk'a ambition, 
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Iv^n TctmasofllelL'^jiivBlliajQbej lacks in 
Bussian itoBseholds $' vifi^'doors he swarms, 
himself miealiifflj and indefinitely; 
but, oat of doors, Haas iAuties do without him. 

Two words mm'b, and 1 have done with the 
eqifipia^es of flie great. Although there are 
^ot«bly no people on earth that attach so 
ma^ mtpdrtance to honorific diatinctions, 
cotte, oostumes, and “ sun, moon, and stars ” 
decorations as the Bussiaiis ; their carriage- 
panels are singularly free from the boastful, 
imbecilities of that sham heraldry and harle- 
(vtiinading patchwork which some of ns in 
the west throw like parti-coloured snuff in 
the eyes of the world to prove our high 
descent. And, goodness knows, the Bussiau 
nobility are barbarically well-bom enougli. 
They have plenty of heraldic kaleidoscope- 
work at libme; but they keep it, like their 
servants, for grand occasions. For ordinary 
wear, a plain coronet on the panel, or—more 
frequently still—the simple initials of the 
occupant, are thought sullicient for a prince’s 
carriageL > 

A last word. Since my retiuTi to Western 
Europe I have noticed that the dear and de¬ 
lightful sex who share our joys and double our 
woes—I mean, of course, the Ladies !—have 
adopted a new, marvellous, and most eccentric 
fashion in wearing appai el. I allude to the cun¬ 
ning machines, of a balloon form, composed of 
crinoline, whalebone, and steel—c^led, 1 have 
heard—sous-jnpes bouffantes, and which 1 
ccmjecture the fair creatures wear under¬ 
neath their dresses to give them that sway- 
in^.slaggeriiig nether appearance, which is so 
much admired—by mliliuers—and which I 
can compare to nothing so closely as the 
(Jreat Bell of Bow in a gale of wind, and far 
gone in the dropsy. Wliat have the sous jupes 
bouffantes to do with the coachmen of the 
Bussiau boyards ? you will ash. This. For .i 
very swell coachman, there is nothing thought 
moi'c elegant and distinguished thau a most 
exaggerated bustle. The uuhapjiy wretches 
are made to waspicate their waists with their 
saslies; and, all around in a hundred plaits, 
extend the skirts of their caftans. What 
species of under-garments they wear, or what 
mechanical means they adopt to inflate their 
. skirts, I know*not; but they have exactly 
the same Tombola appearance as our fashion¬ 
able ladies. Isn’t it charming ladies 1 Only 
twenty years since, you borrowed a fashion 
from the Hottentot Venus, and now skirts 
are worn h la Moujik Busse. 

There afe some old Bussiau families who 
are yet sufficiently attaclied to ancient, 
jMgtail obsery.'inces, as to drive four liorses 
ti^ the® caniages. TJie leaders are gene- 
rjllj^' a long way^ ahead ; there is a pre- 
^pwing looseness in the way of traces; 
Vand the postilion, if any, sternly repudiates 
iil\e tore idea of a jacket with a two-inch 
itj-and adheres to the orthodox caftan; a 
tnei iff whose skirts he fkicka into his 
every c^j^ts along with his galligaskins. 


Caftan and Aoots and hreeehes, breeches, 
boets and (S^Ran,! bnishy beard and low- 
crowned hat !*' Dear reader, how often shall 
I have to r^terate these words—how long 
will it be b«ore you the of them ? I^re 
are sixty-fiwe millions of people in this 
Valley of tlfe Drybones; but they are att , 
alike in twAr degree. The Russian people 
are printed, and there are thousands of im¬ 
pressions of gdudy officers struck in qoloara, 
gilt and tinselled like Mr. Parks’s characters 
(those that cost three-and-sixpence); and 
there are millions of humble moujUra and 
isehvostchiks^ roughly pulled and -hastily 
daubed—only a penny plain and twopence 
coloured. ‘ 

A DAY OF RECKONING. 

IN SEVEN CUArTERS. CHAPTER THE POURTH. 

Fodr montlis elapsed, and in the midst of 
the dark winter-Uay.s Alice’s son struggled' 
into the world. Privation had come into 
Itobiii’s home before this ; the photographic 
I business did not prosper, and a stray guinea 
! for a caricature on passuig events was all 
I th.at found its way iuto the household purse ; 

; but both Alice and her husband were mar- 
jvellously cheerful under the circumstances. 
Ij\t last Eobiu determined to apply to his 
' father for tlie rcstoi’atiou of his bachelor 
allowance, and, in that intent, he went eai-Iy 
' one morning to his office. Carl was there, 

■ and received him with ceremonious contempt; 
I) ait when Tlobin opened bis business, and the 
■father seemed inclined to relent, he inter¬ 
posed with sneers and threats, and a stormy 
quarrel ensued, which resulted hi the younger 
brother’s being forbidden his father’s pre¬ 
sence. 

Tliat evening Ike and his favourite son sat 
longer than usUal over their wine ; not that 
cithef'drank much, for both were abstemious 
men, but that each had a mind preoccupied. 
Ike had been considerably disturbed by the 
scone at the office, and bis face now wore a 
grey, .anxious look ; his hand was often lifted 
uneasily to his head, but Carl was so absorbed 
that he did not notice the gesture. At length 
the old man rose and walked unsteadily to 
the fireplace, ggainst which he supported 
himself. When he spoke bis utterance Was 
indistinct and slow ; evidently some strange 
influence was upon him. 

“ We might have left him that paltry tlfree 
hundred, (Jarl; it was not muen,” he ^id, 
anxiously and deprecatingly. A cold sneer 
curved Carl’s lips, but. he neither stirred 
nor looked up. Ike continued in the same 
tone : “ I think I shall tell Wonnftley to let 
him have it—the lad seemed disheartened to¬ 
day : Alice ill, and the child to look to. Do 
you think Marston will have lift the office ? ” 

Carl started up. Maratoa was his fa¬ 
ther’s confidential clerk, a man had 
always stood Eobin’a friend. “Wmt luitil 
to-morrow, sir, and you’ll think better of it,” 
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ip or two 
1 , tried to 
the floor 

irwards, a 
bin’s door, 
It was too 


he said shortly. Ike moved a 
forward, stretehed - out his h 
say something, and fcU npol 
stricken with paralysis. 

Aboitt a guarter-of-an'honr 
breathless messenger arrived at 
and rang the photographer’s bell • «4.i# was tuu 
late for bnsineBS, bat he went (»wn from 
Alice’s room to see what was \ranted, and 
was told that he. must go np Jiome imme¬ 
diately, for hig father bad had a fit, and was 
not expected to survive the night. He re¬ 
turned for a mmnent to his wife, .bade her 
not wake for him, as he might be detained, 
kissed her and the child, and then accom¬ 
panied the servant to his father’s house in all 
baste. 

His brother Carl, Marston the clerk, a 
physician, and the housekeeper, were in the 
chamber as he entered it. The old man was 
making a frightful efibrt to si)eak, but could 
not articulate a! woi’d. This continued for 
some time; then the stupor of uisensibility 
seemed to shroud all his faculties. Toor 


glanced «t the gr^ old head under thMierimT, j 
son drapery of the bed. Carl sht^dei^iM 
if ehiUed to the bone, walked to the® -i^> 
the room where Marston lay; put bt* hand ■ 
upon the handle; drew it back; halted irgte- 
soUte. A moaniug noise 
back to his father’s side; he was strugglipgt 
to speak again. Carl bent his ear close to hia 
mouth, and distingi^hed a few disconnected 
words : “ Bobin—wife—^my will—Marston— 
at once;” he seemed to be in an agony of 
baste. 

. Carl stood upright for a moment, and 
looked aV his father’s working countenance ; 
then half-fllling a wine-glass with water, 
poured into it some of the contents of the 
medicine. Once he stayed his hand; then, 
swift as thought, poured on, and presentea 
the draught to the old man’s lips. He swal¬ 
lowed it all, and lay back witii his son’s arm 
under him. Carl drew it awan and went 
behind the curtains, and looked np at the 
shtrlit heavens with a ghastly face. 

When Robin returned in an hour or two 


Robin held one of the powerless hands, and! later, his brother met him at the chamber 

wept as bitterly as if his father had been to ’ .. 

him what he had been to Carl, while his 
brother stood by quite phlegmatic and un¬ 
moved ; Marston and the female seiwant 
were also deeply affected. The physician 
tried all tlie usual remedies without effect, 
and delivered oracular sentiments in a pro¬ 
fessional tone: Mr, Branston might rally and j Carl was by himself in the house—^hls own 
live for months, or it might be years ; or! house now; and the servants in the kitchen 
another fit might supervene and prove fatal.' werelalkiug of‘’master’s father—old master,” 
For the present, nothing more could be done, whom they had buried ceremoniously that 
»but if the patient revived, he might liave a morning. True to his profession to the laali 
few drops of a certain medicine, for which a i Ike’s will was redolent of charity and twenty 
prescription was given—a very few drops, in! pound bequests; but the great bulk of his gains 


door. Their father, he said, bad had a second 
seizure and was dead ; and the two brothers 
went down-stairs together. 

CIIAITEH THE FJFTTH. 

Old Ike Branston’s funeral was over; the 
shutters were opened, the blinds drawn up. 


w'ater—and then the man of physic departed, 
pretty well aware tliat Death was lying in 
wait to take possession of what he left. 

Ike being fallen into a sort of letljjjfgy 
which seemed likely to continue, Robin ran 


went to Lis darling Carl; to Robin, nothing 
—not a shilling, Robin, though grievously 
disapjroinled, neither reproached his father’s 
mWory, nor complained of his brother’s 
gi’eed. lie merely remarked: “ If he had 


home to reassure his wife, promising to come, Jived he would have altered his will; he was 
back in a few hours. Marston lay down to more than half-disposed to forgive me the 
rest in an adjoining room, and the house-1 last time 1 talked to him, if yon had not come 


keeper went to her bed. Carl being left 
alono in his father’s room, sat down by the 
l»d-8ide to keep his watch; it was the first 
time such a vigil had fallen to him, and the 


Itetween us, and you know it, Carl.” 

Cai'l did know it; and not finding it conve¬ 
nient to make any asseverations of bis good¬ 
will, the brothers parted with a very cool 


deadly stillness of the house* at midnight ] liand-shake, soon after the oILct people, who 
weijgbed on him like a nightmare. Tins man! ha i paid Ike Branston the respect of. foUow- 
never had the company of good thoughts, but' ing him to the grave, had dispersed. 


often a throb of fear came to him in the 
silent hours. It came now. He got up and 
lifted .the curtain fi'om the window. There 
was starlight in the sky, clear and pure, and 
in the room a dim lamp burning under a 
shade. On .the' mantelshelf where it stood 
were ranged bottles, full, half-full, and 
empty, and at the end the prescription 
brought from the chemist’s that night. It 
was plainly labelled, and Carl’s eye, dropping 
. from the lamp, fell on it and fixed there: 


afraid of the thon^t it pointed, and then 


The day got over slowly. Dinner-rime 
came, and Carl sat down to his solitary 
repast, with the white-headed butler, who, 
h.’id served his father ever since his marriage- 
behind bis ebair, and a feline-footed man in 
livery to wait upon him. Not that he was a 
man who loved state or show, but that he 
did not like to be alone, was he thus attended. 
He dragged the ceremonial of dining over a 
long hour and a-half, but it was ended at 
last, the ..round table with the decanters 


wandered away j returned stealthily, as iD placed by t^e fire, tmd fie servaxtts gone bat. 


He dre^iir a long breath, aa if to freelds diefti 


m 
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ftxim:*8o;aie lii.Vourii^ vnekht, stitred up tiie 
till every lurkia^ ilUMOW uraa dmsed out 
of the room, and wt do^m in an easy chair 
by the hearth—ite>xaa8ter. 

Its master. He had coveted the place 
long ; he had diavro plans of what he should 
do u'hen he gcjFt it; how important^ how re- 
epectable,-hov powerful he should he. These 
plans recurred to him now very vividly, and 
there wie no more interest or beauty in 
them than in the handful of white ashes 
scatt^d under the grate. He shifted his 
a^t mtlessly from side to side, and his face, 
usually so calm and self-possessed, \.'as of a 
cold, grey pallor—an awful look he had, as 
the servant remarked to his fellows in the 
kitchen, after he had been I'ung up-stairs 
twice to replenish the blazing fire. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Carl drank 
glass after glass of wine, then I'ose and paced 
Sbe room heavily, as if the companionable 
j sound, of his own footsteps was better than 

1 the vault-like silence. 

! “No wonder,” said the housekeeper, “no 

1 wonder he felt lonely and lost—bis father 
had doted on him ; nay, she did believe that, 
close-handed as old master was known to be, 
he would have coined his heart for young 
master.” 

Suddenly he paused in the centre of the 
rOom, and his eyes settled on the great mirror 
which towered between the mantel and the 
ceiling. He seemed to see in its depths the 
heavily-draped crimson bed in wiiich his 
father died, and between it and the light 
stood a tall figure like himself pouring a 
liquid from a phial into a glass of water; a 
dim lurid glare was on the face of the glass 
in which the objects wavered sluidowy, and 
then gradually faded, until it reflected only 
the sweep of the window curtain behind him 
and his own stony face. 

“It is only a delusion,” he said alouu, 
but his limbs shook as if palsy-stricken, 
and his heart beat like a hammer. He 
rang the bell, and when the servant appeared 
he held him in talk some time, asking trivial 
questions, and giving as trivial orders, until 
tite man wondered what had come over him, 
and suggested that, perhape^ he would like to 
see his brother, Mr. Bobin. 

“No; nut life. See that this great looking- 
gl^ is taken down to-morrow, Stevens; I am 
going to have a picture in its place,” his 
master siiid; “that is all—^you can go and 
tell Blundell I want to speak to him.” 

Blundell, the white-haired butler, came, 
stood some five minutes with the door 
open before Carl spoke, and when he did at 
' wt raise his head, he appeared to seek in his 
Udiad fi>r what he had intended to say, and, 
remembeiing it, he dismissed the old 
sair^ll, recalled him,.asked for a chamber 
(Saiidle8ti<^i and we^sl^stairs to his bed- 
vof^tu. J^uhdell remjjflHl that he never' in 
his Im. see & inaiiRo shqok as Mr. Carl 

by his fiuther’a death. i 

In the offi^, daring the daytime, when he 
was surroumed by btuiness, Carl Branston 
recovered hmaelf; hut n%ht after. night 
this fear of solitude returned upon liinau 
Marstop ob^-ved that while his temper grew 
more irrita^ his hardness of oharecter re¬ 
laxed, and often he manifested a total in¬ 
difference ho opportunities of gain wblch 
would on<l% have enhsted all. his had and 
selfish energies. Carl had made tiie discovery 
that a manfeay be rich, respectable, im¬ 
portant^ and powerful, while he is utterly and 
hopelessly wretched. He would have changed 
places with the bare-footed tramp in the 
streets, with his miseraUe debtors, with any¬ 
body. In his harassed and dejected state he was 
often visited by the doctor who had attended 
his father, and who now recommended him 
either to travel awhile or to have company 
in his own house. Carl did not like to stir 
from home, and could think of nobody for a 
compaiiion but Mistress Margery Pilkington ; 
so he sent for her, and she came. He had 
society enough now. 01 it was a blissful ' 
household where Margery Pilkington ruled. 

■ Ere long, Carl grew more atraid of his 
cheerful companion than he bad ever been 
either of himself or his solitude. The 
glare of her eyes pursued him, watched him 
as steadfastly as if she were his fate patiently 
biding its hour; she dictated to him on all 
occasions, great and small, and took complete 
mastery of him ; if he resisted, she menaced 
him, and there was that in her hard voice 
and glittering cold eye wliich said he had 
better not quarrel with her 1 And Carl did 
not quarrel with her; but, after enduring a ■ 
two years’ tyranny—to which old monkish 
discipline must have been a trifle—Mrs. 
Margery Pilkington was one morning found 
dead in her bed, and lie was free again. 

It was after this event that the house was 
Bold^ and pulled down: an institution for 
chaniable purposes being built on its site, 
Carl Branston gave the money, and laid the*w 
foundation stone. Afterwards, he went abroad. 

It is but imperfectly known what he did 
tiiere. Marston conducted the business at 
home on his own responsibility. From time 
to time rumoifrs remshed him that Carl had 
become a papist, and member of a severe com¬ 
munity of monks ; then, that he was .living 
under some new medioal regimen in ah esto- 
blishment near Paris; then, that he was gone 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem—that he was 
an attendant at a public hospital—« volunteer 
with the French army in Algiers—fifty things, 
of which the brief business letters—“ do this, 
do that ’’—gave no hint whatever. So 
Marston behoved none of tiuan. His master 
loved travel, it appeared; let hkn have it, 
then; he would find all right whenever it 
pleased him to come home again* 

chaftek the . 

A UEimT heart and, a good temper, will 
carry their owner blithely through the trials 
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and dlfBcnlties of tbis tronblMome world,'or-two^ we should do bim a world of 


when a body who lacks their 
ancy will sit down in doleful 
his cares ride over him just 
Bobin Branston and Alice h 


asant buoy- Ho has nesver thoroughly got over bis fethttf*!*'' 
mps and let death.” ■: ■ t 

they wilL “ How strung our ndnds should touch the ' 

xwDin riranston ana Alice ns wife were same point., ^at was just what 1 was 
always poor, si^jmling and hopeful; the sayingf ^ m j«el£ Listen—what is that 
one i^heered and upheld the other, and while It was a lonr drregular knocking at the 
their family anxieties yearly incinased, their stre^ door; Boblu lowed up at his startled 
natural OMerfulness increased *too. The wife, and said: 
photogra^ic biminess was poorly remunera- “ It can be nobody but Carl!" 

tive, but Bobin was a quick wit at a carica- It was Carl. He came groping in, dazzled 
ture, and when timsd were dull he was not by the change from the darkness in the 
superior to lithographing a music title, a streets to the glowing brilliance of the 
circular, or a biU-head ; indeed, he could parlouif Robin grasped him heartily by the 
turn his hand to anything in the draughts- hand and bade him welcome. Carl stood for 
man’s way, and did: with three curly pates, a minute looking from one fi^re to the other 
each a step above the other, and six of the with a bewildered air, moving his hand nn>- 
brightest bine eyes in the world looking to easily over his face as if to clear aWay some 
papa’s hands for all manner of things, he was mist. His appearauce was dejected in the 
not—being of a sound heart and head— extreme: his clothing was drenched, his 
likely to stand idle in the market-place] heavy cloak literally clinging to him witii 
waiting for something to turn up. Alice the wet, and his hair lay dabbled in grey 
was a very comfortable helpmate for him ; streaics upon his forehead. His face was 
she always looked bright and pleasant, and white and worn, as if he had risen from the 
prettily dressed in the simplest materials, bed of tedious and painful disease; his 
aud her children were daisies for bloom and | voice, when he spoke in answer to his 
health ; Bobin, spite of precaiious work and | brother’s greeting, came up out of his chest, 
precarious pay, was a happy man in a very! hollow and uncertain, like the voice of a man 
liappy home. His father had been dead now; who baa kept long and enforced silence, 
seven years ; his brother Carl, with whom i Aline made him sit down in her own chair, 
since that event he had held no communi-j “You have come off a journey, Carl, and 
cation whatever, had been absent from 1 are quite worn out; you must not try to talk 
England upwards of five; and his bachelor yet,” said she. He looked into her face for 
friends had been drifted hither and thither, a few seconds, and then asked : 
until, beyond hia fireside, Bobin hud no very “ Why have you put your hair away from 
strong interest remaining. your face ? You do not look like yourself ; 

By this 'fireside, he, his wife and his i the long curls were prettier—the curls were 
children, were spending a cheerful Christmas j prettier, Robin, were theynot t Yea, a great 
eve. It was stormy out of doors ; the wind | deal prettier.” And folding his hands one 
and the rain were holding high holiday' over the other, be went on repeating “Yes^ 
amongst cldmney tops and church; prettier, a great deal prettier,” like one in a 

steeples ; and there was just that sound of‘^ream. 

hopeless drenched discomfort in the ^-eets Robin seemed not to observe his odd 
that made the crackling fire look the very manner, and after a little while Carl, in 
shrine of household ease and happiness, j watching Alice as she moved about the tea- 
Robiu had the youngest boy on hia knee, table, recovered himself somewhat, 
taking repose after four and twenty journeys i “ I have come home for good, Robin, now,” 
to Banbtjy Cross' and back ; the eldest h.ad j he said more collectedly; “ 1 have bought a 
retired into, private life under the table to place in Yorkshire, and ana going to settle 
enjoy at peace a new pictui'e-boak; and; down tjiere and lead the life of a couatiy 
master Fj^k was lying on the hearth-inig j gentleman—a countiy gentl^S^uu 1 ” &ud he 
with his i^oe-Boles in the aif, setting out a laughed. 

Robinson Crnsoe puzzle; Alice had idle! “That will be very nice, Carl; you must 
fingers for once, and softly reflective eyes, be sick of wandering by this time, are you 
'wmch looked as if they wei'e seeing pictures not ? ” asked Alice. 

in the fire—pictures, perhaps, of a great “ Sick of ray life—sick of everything ! You 
future for her children, and a calm autumn must come—all cC you—and keep me corn- 
time for Bobin and herself, after their pany ; the more the merrier. Those are your 
working season was past and gone. ! boys, Robin 1 ” The three children had drop- 

At last she spoke; ' ped their several employments on the 

“So Carl bss come back to England. I entrance of their stranger uncle, and now 
wish we were on good terms, Bobin ; it is: stood at a respeotfol distance watching him 
unchristian to quar^ for years.” | with intense ouridaity. At his mention of 

“ So it is, Alice. Wh^ made you speak | them Frank drew' a step or two nearer, 
of him jitet now'Y ” ^ 'tightly erasping tiio key of his puzzle, the 

“ 1 was thinking of him, poor fellow. ^ pieces of which were strewn on the hetoth- 
wish he would some home'to us.for a month rug. 












■“Have 7 oab«en,^ a dteert4sland, U^icle on a desertrialaud;—have you 6een ghosts 

kvi ** ItA oeipAsi' -ct^«^t}v 1 a1iar\ 9 ** • 4 


Cari ?" ,TO aakw , , ^ ■, 

, “Yes.; Ihav^ piiM In oae all my Ufe.” Alice lau&ed, and drew him away, calling 
' “Iflid do you Yiank, is like |n the him foolish loy, and bidding him uot to tease 
liee, Caif?.” moUmr, to st(^ the .Mauaole^'wo was tired. ' 

Ik^u lie was evidently gblog; ^Seen gswta i what does. the..lad mean ? 

to nropoimd w^fcjgcwit emuestnem.' Oati/^^hostB, wh|^ are ghosts isaid OatLpas- 
at b^'-h^iQ'secmtde^ then averted sioi>ately« and wi.tn Uvidly blanched lips, 
his eyes to wd said, be could uot ^ Ghosts il who Bays anytfamg about ghosts 2 

' tell. , ■ ' I know nothing. Why shcnud J see ghosts ? 

" Wa him very like his grandfather, Go away, go'away 1 ” 

—4o^Ton seethe resemblance? Look again,” Frank hid himself Al^hind his mother, 

jJe|f*ttSted,Alice, layineher hand affectionately but it was not him that 'Garl^ clenched fist 
mth^ boy’s head, and raising the hfoir from menaced; it waa<some shadow-form in the 
’ Sis forehead, whicli was of noble expanse, air at whidi he glarec^aad which he hade 
Csjfl glanced up peevisliJy; “ I see no like- begone. This fit of agitathm lasted two or 
pess at all, unless it be to you—it is to you;” tltree minutes, and tbw he sank collapsed 
be replied, and turned his head. and groaning in his chair, with bis lace 

" Uncle Carl, were there any savage boasts buried in his breast. Alice hurried the 
1 in the island you have come from ? ” de- children out of the room and sent them to 
manded Frank, goiug up to his chair. their beds. Wlien she returned. Call was 

“Savage beasts in plenty—there are notliing telling his brother how ^ he had been lu 
else, in fiict, where I live.” Home, and tliat he had not recovered his tone 

“ And were you alone, uncle ? ” yet. “ You see, Bobin, I liave Jed a hard 

“STo.” life ; O, my God, what a miserable life ! ” 

This monosyllable was ejaculated in so* *'Oiu-father's death, occurring so suddenly, 
fierce a tone that the lad was glafl to draw | was a dreadful shocK to you, Carl! ” said 
back to bis mother, and contemplate his Alice, gently. There was,no answer. Carl 
eccentric relative at a distance. After a ! sat staring into the lire for several nfinutes ; 
pause of several minutes Bobin asked his at last he said, very suddenly : 

OTOthier lh>m what place he h.af] travelled “ Go yon away, Alice; I have something <0 
last. I** From Borne, ” was the reply; “ it is a 1 tell Bobin —go away.” As the door closed 
fine city, bat dead—dead and dug up again.” j aftcu' her, Carl leaned forward towards liis 
Tbe way in which Carl Br.aiiston cuuii-i brother, and said in a hoarse whisper, “Bobiu, 
oiated his words was of the strangest. If you 11 murdered my father!—-and—aud Margery 
could imagine a mechanical imitation of tbe > Pilkiugtoii! ” Bobiu started hack and stal ed 
human voiM you would have it; each sen- j at him; their eyes met. • 

teuce came out sharply, distinctly, but dis- “ Yes—I jHiisoned them both, and tliey 

connectedly, as if the speaker were groping !—died—-died—died, and I am-How wii i 

in the dark for ideas or memoi’ics which he j you look, brother! what ails you i 
cpuld not seize, or which, having seized, he “Have done with these foolish tales, will 
could hot fit with words enough. Bobin’s , j-ou ! ” cried Bobin fiercely; “you have 
nature was not to remember wrongs, or Ife j coi^maud enough to keep iu lies, have you 
might have taken a cold satisfaction in the I not r’ 

■vie|iir.of his brother’s misery ; instead he re- “1 put three tunes Hie quantity in the 
gatded him with deepest commiseration, and glass, and he took it out of my hand ;—if I 
Alice, w-ho had never loved him, could, had waited three hours I should have saved 
scarcely re&aiu from tears. Carl said, my soul—the doctor said he could not liave 
“Your heart was always soft, Alice ; but lived longer, but the devil was there tempting 
do jiot waste any sympathy on me. You me—^MargeryPiUdngtou found my secret out 
only see a man who has not slept in it bod for the first eveuing she lived with me, and tbe 
a week, (^e me some tea, and I’ll go back persecution I.underwent from that woman 
tq tny inn.” was awful—aud one night rfiie threatened 

“Certainly, Carl, you will not leave us to- me, and she died. 'Well, what of that ? They 

oig^t, and Christmas time, too ? ” cried said she had disease of the heart-” 

Bobin ; “ think you have come home—^you “ Carl, are these fables conjured out of a 

welcome, heartily welcome—and it is not sick brain 2—they are, surely 2 ” said Bobin 
fit you should stir &om the fire-side again, in an awful tone. 

' AQoe bas a room for you.” “ Devil’s truth, every one of them !,” , re- 

'“'Well, so be it,” replied Carl; “I will be turned Carl, with an insane glee; “devil’s 
guest for to-night, and to-morrow you truth, I tell you. If you don’t believe me, ask 
iBhi^ be mine.” Margery FUkington—there she ette in your 

had gradually ctept back to a posi- wife’s place. You won’^ tell Alice—swear!” 
ttoalln fitmt of his uncle, and stood gazing he sprang up and laid Ms hapd^ on his 
rt«tt^Mfil7Uitohu)CouUteiiaucewithasolepin brother’s dioulder. BobiB‘thruslr.|lii»'back 
earuhdSMj ljS.jn d elplii^Rh huripaity. “Uncle into hie choir, and hd^ him afijrasp of * 
Carl,” lie lipio dehheliately, “ you have lived' iron. 
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“Yon are stark marl, Carl, andtdonot know 
what you say ! " 

“ I do know what I say. Lit me he! ” 

. he shook himself roughly, but Bibin did not 
move his hand, for there was I dangerous 
glitter in Carl’s eyes as if he ion^ to spring 
on and throt^e him. At this instant a 
second knock was heard at the street door, 
which caused Carl to* cower down iwile ana 
I trembling, as if he would hide Imnftilf. Some 
I one ascended the stairs, Alice, opened the 
door, and a large foreign-looking man entered. 

' “ Mr. Carl is here ? ” he observed ; then 

wiiispered to Eobin that he had a word for 
* his private car. “You will stay here a 
minute, Mr, Carl,” he added, lifting a fore- 
' finger in a menacing way; “ Madame will 
keep you companjr till we return.” They 
passed into the adjoining room. 

I “ Mr. Carl eBoape<l us yesterday, sir. You 
will h,ave discovered that he is mad ’ ” saiil the 
sti‘.n)gfr; “you will allow us to remove him 

llobin looked disconcerted. “Mad' yes, I 
su [ijiobe he is—indeed, of course he is. Tuorc c.m 
be no doubt of it—” he replied, hcsitatingl}'. 

“ O, he cannot bo with any one an hour 
' Mjtlumt betraying it unmislakeably. It i.s 
ublethat liemayhave told you hisfaiioies ?” 

I “ Yes,’’ said Eobm, and p.a\ised. The 
man was w.atching his countenance closely. 

, “Absurd self-accusations, eh questioned 
I the man, who, spite of his foreign air, spoke 
I Rnglish with the native accent. “ 1 see, he 
I h.as startled you, sir ; you weie inclined to 
ii b'dieve that he really did murder Ins vene- 
■ rable father and tlial woman? It is his 
I mania. I have heard him confess all the 
)j •jiua duary circumstances with a wonderful 
I air of reality; but just in the saiuc w.ay 4 
|| have heard him confeas to other <iccds, to 
1 killing you, for instance, and a giil ealli'd 
! Aire, and a variety of thefts, in tlie most cir- 
oumstantial manner, ITis mind—^what he 
] li.as left of it, at least—runs perpetua^j' on 
I murder.” 

I Itobin drew a long breath. “IIow is 
it that he is under your carl I ” he asked 
the str.augcr. 

“ Sir, 1 am a physician •, some time since— 
j two years-r-Mr. Carl Branston placed him- 

I self in ray hands, and I undertook to protect 

I I him ogauiat himself. Ilia lucid intervals are 
I few and short. Yesterday radrntng he was 

tolerably well, and while walking in the 
grounds of my house, must have suddenly 
conceived the design of an escape; but he was 
casi^ traced,” 

“ It will he a satisfaction to me to have 
him near London,” said Eobin; “ I should 
like to sec that his unhappy condition is as 
lunch ameliorated as it can be.” 

“ Naturally, sir; but there wouhl be risk 
of his babbhngs-‘-marvellou 8 ly truthful they 
sound BometimeS'>-n>UBing scrutiny. On the 
whole—oansider it carefully—on the whole, 
, it would be as well that yon should 1 ^ me 
remove him abroad,” teptied the doctor. 4 


“Let Qk hear what M st^ himself”Uaid 
Itobin. 1 % 

“I aipf'eare be will he of my ophUos,” 
returned stranger, and they went Imuk 
into the first room. Alice had brought In 
Carl's cloak, thoroughly dry, and Im was 
busy putting tb OD. 

“ I am ahaost ready, doctmr,” he exdairaed, 
eagerly. 

“ You win go with me, will you not ? You 
feel safe ? ” 

“ Yes, much safer. Come away.” He took 
no notice of Alice’s hand held out to him, or 
of the teal's that she could not restrain, but 
hurried flown the stairs holding the doctor's 
arm. Eobin followed. At the door waited 
a carriage with another man in it, like a 
keeper. Carl got in; then cried out, “ Good 
night, Alice, yon‘11 come to see me; you 
too, Eobin; and the boys I ” 

" Yes, yea, Carl; poor fellow,” replied his 
brother, wringing his hand. 

The window of the carriage was pulled up, 

.Slid it drove rapidly away down the street 
through the poni-iug rain and howling wind. 
Eobin returned slowly to his wife. She 
was I'ryiug over the fire. I 

“O, husb.iud, what a Christmas guest! 
what a coming home ! ” cried she. 

“ .Sad ! Mai'bton must have known of this, 

—I wonder why he never told us,” replied 
Itobin. '• "What did he say to you while 
I was out of the room with the doctor ?" 

“Nothing.” 

“ Let iia get to bed. Poor Carl! he is not in 
I) 111 hanih seemingly, but I’ll go and see after 
him in a little uliile. It is like a dream, is 
it not ? Come and gone already ! ” 

onAFTER THE SEVENTH. 

The Slimmer following Carl Branston’s 
visit to hib brother's house in London, was 
oue of piolonged drought; the shrubs and 
flowers v.ere shrivelled and burnt up, the 
earih yawned in thirsty cracks all over its 
snifacp. Eobin had seen Carl twice, and ha4 
been convinced by what he himself observed, 
hs well .as by the doctor's arguments, that he 
could not be in kinder hands, and he left him 
where he hail at first volnutarily placed him¬ 
self. Having seen hiu^ Eobin was satisfied 
that his delusions were incurable, and by and 
by. happy in liis own home, in his wife and 
iuL beautiful children, the remembrance 
oi that awful visit ceased to weigh upon him. 

As for Cai'l, when he pasew out of the 
dusty arena of business life, his place was 
filled iiji, and he was fofMtten, as much as if 
he was already dead. His money accumu¬ 
lated untouched; his fate had evolved itself 
step by step from the crime which bis 
paroxysms of remorse continually betrayed. 
From that momeast mists of vague dread 
coufiu^d him, then a twilight ef distinct ^ra 
which made themBelves gnasUy shapes to hjs 
bodily eyes, and finally madness fell upon bias. 

It on the seventeenth day of August 
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that he escaped a Kcondtime from the house 
ill which he was gnar^, aad on this occa¬ 
sion he was more ssoeBSsfhl in eluding pui^ 
suit than he had previouslj been. Ten ^s 
elapsed and he had ttot been traced. It was 
known that he had money ; had never 
been withheld £n>m him since his confine¬ 
ment ; for he loved to enter into ims^ary 
sales with hu keepers, and would not be put 
off wRh anything Wt the gold which he had, 
so &r as he was'himself concerned, succeeded 
in tnndng into withered leaves. 

Oa the twenty-seventh of August, then, 
the anniversai^ of his father’s death, he 
towards nightfall enteied a thick wood, a 
narrow biidle-path across one angle of which 
1^ towards an extensive fiat of furze and 
ling-covered moor. The trees, closely planted, 
and still in their fall summer foli^e, ex¬ 
cluded all but the rarest glimpses of sky. 
One may imagine this God-forgotten man 
wandering aiimessly forward in the gloomy 
silence, hnn^y and thirsty, trembling at the 
rustle of a leiu, hearing in hh own muffied 
footsteps echoes of the pursuers’ tread, and 
parting hastily on with many a backward 
glance along the blackening path. One may 
imagine him stumbling as his eyes rove from 
one of his phantom companions to another, 
enrsing them under his breath, and then 
langhing insanely till the hubhod woods 
thiw again—^imagine it but faintly. 

Presently he became aware of singular 
glares of light through openings between the 
trees, and patches on the giound. What 
could this appearance be ? Not lightning, 
for moon and stars were shining overhead; 
the effect of these sudden breaks in the 
shadowy darkness of the undergrowth of 
bushes was wdld in the extreme; to Carl 
Branston it may have seemed like the horrid 
approach to the mouth of hell. Soon night 
was changed into hideous and lurid day; the 
stars {Miled before its glare, a low luss, like 
laughter of triumphant fiends, seepied to 
move the air jtU around him, and hot, quick 
breaths waft against his face. He must have 
now lost all the faint glimmer of sense which 
had directed his wanderings hitherto, or 
what met his view on coming to the verge of 
the wood might have been comprehended, 
and its danger avoided. The furze and ling 
were on^re throughout an immense tract, 
the excisMve dryness of everything causing 
them to linm with marvellous swiftness. To 
Carl it was only a continuation of his awful 
fancies, no more real or unreal than they. 
He was bewildered, mazed, lost! 

Straight on he ran. No visible outlet; he 
lamed ; the fire had crept behind him, and 
was rushing for the wood. To the right; to 
tbs left; the flame was there before him, 
—-ni) escape ! He was literally hemmed in 
within a momently narrowmg circle; the re I 


tongues eame leaping and dancing over the 
furze, leaving black smoking desolation in 
their track,mraight towards him! 

O calm B immer night 1 v^ai a scene was 
tiiii on wl5oh you looked down! What 


t|ui on wKoh you looked down! What 
horrible deepaiv! What deadly fear 1 Went 
there up no prayer from that doomed aud 
miserable man in bis extremity? No cry 
for mercer pardon,—^no outbreak of repen¬ 
tance ? Imat is yosr secret and heaven's. 
His hour of Reckoning came to him then, and 
such as his aocount stood it must have been 
riven in to the just Judge who, sooner or 
later, brings every man’s un home to him. 

Carl Br^nston’s wretched remains were 
found and identified not many days after. 

The Doctor from whose house he had 
escaped, brought the news of the catastrophe 
to l^bin and his wife. With tike former and 
Mr. Marston he had a long private con¬ 
ference. The disclosures and explanations 
then given and received, never transpiied 
further; even Alice was not permitted to 
share them ; but that they were of a dark 
aud awful character she might conjecture 
from the fact that notwithstanding the vast 
accumulated fortune that Carl left behind 
him, her hnshaud still continued a poor and 
hard-working man. Some years later, when 
their childien’s education became expensive, 
and money would have been of solid benefit 
to them, she ventured to ask bow the pro¬ 
perty had been applied, and why it was 
diverted from them ? For the first time iii 
his life, Robin spoke briefly and sternly to 
her. “Alice, if my children were barefoot, 
aud wanting bread, not one sixpence of Carl’s, 
money should go to relieve them,” he said. 

In process of time, however, fortune turned 
a more lightsome countenance on Robin’s 
home, and though not likely ever to be rich, 
necessity ceased to press upon him. His boys 
grew up fine, intelligeat,honest men,and made 
theduclves a way in the world both hououiable 
and famous: thanks to the strong, upright 
principles and«traightforward system of con¬ 
duct in which Alice and he had trained them. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, 
was a proverb impressed oa them very early 
in life. Tliongb in perfect ignorance of the 
reason, the lads say to this day that their 
father was the only man they ever knew 
who had an unfeigned and undisguised abhor¬ 
rence of money. 
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THE FIEST VIGILANCE COMMITTEES. 

On one of my hunting excursions in Cali¬ 
fornia, in the month of November, eighteen 
liundred and fifty, I came, by mere cliauec,! 
t)l)ou eight houses situated on the extreme [ 
point of a little peninsula far pi’ojecting into | 
the Eay of San Ejunciseo. The pl.nce -wasl 
•some twenty miles distant from I le town, i 
••lUd separated from the surrounding country' 
by :i rocky inonnt.-dnous range and a deep 
(i-eck. The houses, exceedingly narrow ami; 
'all, and without any foundations, M'ere cou-| 
structed of beams and planks, and leant | 
iwo aJid two against each other that thoyj 
might the more effectually re.sist the he;i.vy I 
giilt's. Kach p.air of them was s('])ard ted. from * 
the other by a diehance of one hundred and] 
iifly yards, to secure them from a general' 
< oullsgration'. The buildings were all uni-! 
formly alike, each of them being of two storeys,' 
and each storey containing one single room. ■ 
C)f chimneys, iuid such superfluous liixurie.s, | 
of eoui'se there were none: even the win-, 
dows were without glass, and the upper rooms 
-vithout stairs. 

In s])ito of the latest map of the mining; 
district .and Hay of San Erancisco, in which*j 
Ihi.s place was .set down as aflourishiiiff town, 
only one of the eight houses was iiiluibited, 
and its inhabitants were three Trislimen. 
A.S the position was tolerably convenient for 
my future hunting expeditious, I made up m}» 
mind at once, and'chosen con 2 )leof the houses 
lor luy temporary residence. The Irishmen 
jirelcuded to have some—I 'do not know 
what—right to all the buildings, lint these 
pretensions proved to he utterly unfounded, 
as they had taken jiossession of the first 
hou.se jnst in the same "wny as 1 was doing 
then with respect to the second and third 
houses. Nor did I ever find out who the real 
liroprictors were. 

Some days after my installation, the Irish 
party w.as increased by two countrymen of 
theirs, wlio, as they probably had private 
re.asons for concealing their true names, vvei'e 
called Blue Jacket,'and Crow’s Head. My 
neighbours professed to be fishermen. Very 
soon, however, I learned that they were 
carrying on the much nobler trade—at least, 
according to Califomikn notions—of cattW 
stealing. They would have prospered, but 


that they unfortunai ely were too patriotic. 
Far fioni home, .as they were in Califoimia, 
they devoted still nearly all their time and 
energy to the sacred cause of their native 
country, by telling, tind sometimes even be¬ 
lieving, the most startling exploits done in 
Ireland. In consequence of their excessive 
p.atrioti.sm they could not earn their living, 
althongli they ha<l l>ecn clever enough to 
choose a vci-y suitable and lucrative trade. 
Ill tlie mouth of -laiiuary the Irish people left 
the jilace. Two of them went to the Sand¬ 
wich Islands and Australia; Old Man and 
Crow’s Head returned to the town, and Blue 
.Taeket, always waudci-iiig, lived here and 
there wJiore he could find a dinner or a shelter 
for the night. 

A Her the dcpiiidiiro of the Irishmen, how¬ 
ever, the cattle wei-e not safer than before. 
On the contrary, the robberies increased, both 
ill extent and boldness. Crow’s Head was 
generally siispecled to have organised gangs 
of thieves in the town, and direct them to oar 
pcuiiKsula—a snsiiicion which was only tlie 
more confirmed by his most constant coui- 
liaiiioii. 

“I say, .sir,” Blue Jacket said one day to 
me, *‘inihtrusL Ch'Ow’s Head; he is as des- 
])erato as cuuniiig, and certainly one of the 
most dangerous men in the whole country.” 

“ And you arc his aide-de-camp,” I replied. 

“1 must coiiiess, in some degree, I am,’’waS 
his answer; “but coiifidenee and good-com- 
paiiiunsbip novel- can take ^ilace between ns.” 

“ And why not ?” 

“T seilucod bis .sister.” 

“ You shall mai-ry ber.” 

“ She i.s dead.” 

“ Hid she tlie jioor and miserable 1” 

“ 1 believe she did so, poor soul,” he said in 
an off-liaiid manner, and then, growing more 
seriou.s, he continued: “ Crown Head, I am 
quite sure, has made uj) his mind to murder 
me. If I were a man of weak intellect, 1 
wouhi avoid him; but there can be no doubt, 
if I did so, lie would find me out, and easily 
carry his jmrpose into execution, without even 
being suspec^d. ‘Poor Blue Jacket,’ be 
would say, Ms killed—‘but be was too incon¬ 
siderate, and I warned him more tlian once 
not to wander all about the country.’ No; I 
will stick to him—will watch not only all 
his actions but even his thoughts before be 
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himself is aware of them ; only in this way I 
can escape my fate; -ajad should lie, notwith¬ 
standing all my premiition, kUl me, all people 
would ask him, ‘ Crow’s Head, who killed 
Blue Jacket—he was contimially your com¬ 
panion?’ Besides, as long as i can make 
Crow’s Head believe that I am of any im- 
-portiuit use to him, he will spare my life.” 

These confidences were not calculated to 
nspire me with sympathy in respect either 
to Blue Jacket or Crow’s Head, Bui, on the 
other hand, I was not particularly interested 
in preventing the cattle-stealing, as J then 
only possessed Old Cream, a mare <fi most 
capital intrinsic virtues, but of so shabby an 
appearance that, to a thief, she presented no 
temptation. 

Uly next neighbours were seven Frenchmen, 
living together in a small cabin, on a ])lace 
which they called Low Point. Six of them 


constructed of rough beams, and sur¬ 
rounded, instead of gardens and parks, by 
an immensef extent of mud, on which 

K and dog£ basked in the sun, and little 
k birds, un a most familiar manner, 
picked up the vermin from them. Senora 
Cornelia was a native grandee of California ; 
a kind of duchess or marchioness. She 
claimed tljrf'right of property over four or 
live hundred gquare miles. Some thousand 
heads of cattle belonged still to her, although 
the herds had greatly iliminished since the 
invasion of foreigners that had taken place 
after the discovery of gold. She looked very 
magnificent rarheu she was in full dress, 
adoiued with gold chains, pearls, and jewels, 
seated in a waggon at least as large as 
Goivlon Cummiug’s African hunting waggon, 
now exhibited in Piccadilly, and slowly 
drawn by two bullocks and ten or sLxteen 


were deserters from French men-of-war, and! mules over the country, unprovided' with 
had, for many previous years, tried all the j roads. But such occasions of great state 
varied fortunes of a vagrant life on the islands 
and shores of the Pacific Ocean. The eldest 
of them—and a very kind-heart ed fellow, too— 
had even been, for a year or so, a regular 
pirate on a small scale. His three fellow 


were rather rare. In her house generally 
she wore an old broad-brimmed straw hat, 
her soil’s boots,aloose white shirt and a short 
petticoat of coarse red flannel. Besides her 
sou, about twenty years of age, a Porlu- 


]>iratesharlbeen hanged. How,the si.x mariners gucse adventurer filled the place of ju lnie- 
and a late trumpeter of the Parisian Garde minister, and ruled over twenty or Ibiriy 
Wobile were very harmless and honest fisher- Indian servants. But princc-horedita.ry, 
men, who worked liard all the day long, and j I>remier, and all the subordinate servants 
got up little domestic concerts in their rare | were of little service, since the asjieet of the 
hours of recreation. [country had been so entire!}'altered. Ho 

On the opposite side, and neaily at the one in the Coniclia Bancho was able to apicak 
same distance from my house, there was | I'higdish, or, as it was eallwl there, American, 
another French settlement of five fishermen. ■ the only language for ofilcial and the coimnoii 
All these twelve fishermen owmed uotldiig in I one foi- commercial business. Moreovei’, the 
the form of cattle except a goat, which, of .'population that had inhabited California 
coarse, was a most pirecions one, as it had before the annexation to the States, was corn- 
come with its master froni IVaucc round the I mouly rcgimled as belonging to an inferior 
Cape Horn. Its loss would have been felt as !,>•*>««) in consequence of which it was extremely 
a public ^amity in both colonies. P>nt, tis itj difficult for them either to repel eucmieli- 
always remained with its master, and accom-! meiits uj)on their property, or to a.ssert Ihuii- 
pauied him even in travelling, either by land I right in ji court of law. 

or by sea, there was no great danger to bcj The Trisli Captain was not slow in availing 
apprehended from the thieves. Hail tliere i himself of the disjidvantagcous position under 
not been jjersons more interested in cliecking j %vhjch Senora Cornelia was labouring. Ha 
the cattle-stealing than the Frenchmen ami j proposed to her that he would take care of 

; j her cattle, an<J sell it at the best prices 
possible, on the condition that he should 
I have one half of the money realised. Senora 


myself, the thieves would have been quite at 
their ease on our little peninsula. 

But besules the hunting and fishing people 
thei'c was'also a regular farmer, called the 
Irish (Japtain, although lie was neither Irish 
nor a captain. By birth he was a Dane, and 
by trade he had been all his whole life' a 
farmer. The Irish Captain had a stock of 
cattle, and a very valuable one, too, as his 
oxen plonghed the land, and his cows pro¬ 
duced milk. Both the oxen and cows were 
emigrants. Californian bullocks—oxen there 
were none—^would not woi’k m a p^ugh, and 
the Californian cows defied tA'wnum industry 
to get milk from them. Theyj^u^Drather die 
than give milk to any one except their calves. 

A little further in the interior, on the 
other sidp of the mountain-Hinge, was the 
CoruPlia Bancho, a Californian manor-house 


Cornelia held d’ long privy council, and then 
rtduetantly accepted the proposal.. 

This done, the Irish Captain called a general 
meeting. In a very impressive speech he 
suggested a kiud of coveuant, by virtue of 
which each one was bound to take care of the 
proi)erty of his neighbours, and to withstand 
aggressions with armed force, if necessary. 

The Frenchmen joined with all their hearts 
fijom mere love of excitement. So I alone 
could not have opposed the motion without 
endangering my position, even if I had been 
inclined to do so. But I had weighty reasons, 
too, for wishing that a kind of police.should 
be established, not only for the benefit of the 
cattle, but also for my own personal security. 
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I was alone, and lodged, as I hay© before 
mentioned, just on the extrcmemoint of the 
peninsula. All boats that wentlup or down 
the bay were obliged to double It, on which 
occasion it frequently happened*that people 
came on shore, and made my house the object 
of repeated attacks, especially during night. 
To shoot mo in my bed would haje been a 
very easy task. The boards of ^hich the 
walls were made had large crerices, and at 
all events would have proved .in insniiicient 
security against rifle-balls. Therefore 1 
fastened a second range of planks round my 
bed, at the distance of about one foot from 
the wall, and fdled up the iutermSdiate space 
with sand. As a further precaution against 
c.ises ofextremed<anger,lconstructeda powder- 
mine under the thresliold, which I could set 
fire to aqy moment 1 should find it necess^iry 
to do so. But my greatest safcgua -d was a 
loose plank on the ground-floor. When 1 
was beset by superior numbers, I could lift 
it up, and slip tlirongh an aperture into the 
room under the house. Tlienee 1 crcjit un¬ 
observed into the long, high grass which 
grew at tho back of the house, aiul then, 
j describing a wide circuit, I c.ame behiinl the 
back of the besiegers, whence, sheltered by 
stones and holes, and sure of an easy ri!tr«at, 
I 1 opened lire from my double-barrelled rifle, 
i Although I had hithoi'to always succeeded 
in victoriously repelling aggressors, my [losi- 
I tion had been sometimes very dangernn.s, 
aiiil, at all events, it w.as by no means a 
]>Ieasaiit night’s entertainment after a hard 
day’s work, to get up from my bed, and to 
Inove like a snake in the cold air .and wet 
grass;—I would fain have it stopped, and the 
I sooner the better. 

1 Some d.ays after the Irish O.aptain had 
I succeeded as well in the public meetings as in 
I the closet of the Cornelia Rancho, a boat hulon 
! with stolen beef was captured, and tho asittle- 
I thieves were taken prisoners, by the Frencli- 
I men of Low Point The thieves were tied, put 
j under a boat turned upside down, and closely 
I watched. Meanwhile, the^ heroes of the day 
kindled a large fire, and prepared out of the 
booty a real Homeric meal, on. which they 
j feasted, until early the next morning, when 
! the prisoners were marched to ^an Francisco, 
and h.anded over to tlie civil authoritie.s, by 
the Captain himselfi He w.as I’ather elated 
by the first splendid success. But when the 
Frenchmen came next time to the town, they 
saw the supposed, prisonem strut very majes¬ 
tically, in the best caballero attitude, on 
^ug Whart,—the principal market-place of 
b.an Francisco, As soon as the thieves ob¬ 
served the Frenchmen, they became so abusive 
to them, that the pooy follows were obliged 
to pull away their boats at full speed, with¬ 
out even selling the fish they came to dispose 
; of. This news, when it reached our penin¬ 
sula, produced general, indignation agaihst 
the magistrates in the town; and the excite¬ 
ment reached its highest pitch when it was 


known, next day, that in the previous night 
all the milk-cows of the Irish Captain h^ad 
been butchered and carried away. A second 
general mooting was immediately held. 

The Irish Captain made another vei'y clever 
speech. It would be foolish, he Bai<l, to hope 
for redress of our griefs from the JudicJal 
authorities. To be convinced thereof we had 
only to look upon the way uj which the 
cattle-stealing was carried on. A butcher, 
when short of meal, generally lent a small 
sum of money, s.ay ten or fifteen dollars, to a 
native cpballero, wlio, of course, gambled 
.and lost all he possessed. The caballero 
would not have troubled himself about re¬ 
paying his debt, but that he wished to get 
.some more money from the butcher. When 
he came back to the latter to tell his misfor¬ 
tune, he fimnd that his creditor wjis a very 
reasomablo man. “ If you have no money,” the 
butch.'r said, “never mind,you m.ay p.ay mein 
beef instead of dollars.” The c.aballero accepted 
this liberal proposal, and the butcher pro- I 
vided liim with a bo,at, some guns, ammuni¬ 
tion, provisions, bramly, and some more 
dollars. So the cab.allero, accompanied by • 
two or three friends, set out for the purpose 
of killing and carrying .away any cattle they 
could get hold of. As they knew the coun¬ 
try well, they generally succeeded in their 
enterprise, .and their em])loyer w.aa provided j 
with cheap me.at. In case, however, they 
weri^ taken jnisoners, the bntclier w.ns bound 
by honour, and much more by intet•^.s^, to 
support them. ’J’ho butelicr had liis lawyer, 
and the lawj'or h.ad gr'ud influence with the 
magistrates. Generally .speaking, the thieves 
were .set at liberty tlie same day. If, how¬ 
ever, the ease were .a more serious one, and 
the pliiintifls had [lowerful relations, then the 
liutchor liirmself came forth, an 1 Ids fullovv- 
bi»lchei’.s, and their clients, .and friernls, and 
all thiit niimerons class of people who had an 
interest in defeating tlie ends of justice. The 
authorities, if they did not connive at, were, at ‘ 
f^ll events, too weak to withstand so powei'- ' 
tul a force against them, and yielded-—some¬ 
times after the show of ,a mock trial. 

With this introductory staleraeut, the Irish 
Captoiu moved that the inhabitants of the 
peninsula should form themselves into a I 
perraanent coniniitteo, and take upon them- ■ 
selves all the duties of police and courts- 
martial. No suspected per.sons should be 
allowed to land Thieves and other criminals 
should be tried before the committee, and, 
if found guilty, executed on the spot. 

'J'he Captain’s motion was passed without 
opposition. This, our Committee of Vigilance, 
although one of the last in importance, was the 
first organised in California that I have ever 
heard of, and was called into action as early .as 
thenextnight. Atmidnight, when I was asleep, 

I was aroused by the arrival of a large party 
on foot and on horseback. It was the Irish 
Captain with the Frenchmen from,, Low 
Point, who had received hints that a gi^t 
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nnmber of tliieyeB were preparing for an then, being in the majority, 1 udfastenod the 
expedition into oiW„ .peninsula, in order to rppes from fhe necks of the 6hosen victipiB, 
avenge the supposed injury the three cattle- and pulled i own the intendeid gtdlows. 
stealers had sustained. 1 was summoned to my The pris( ,iers I locked up in one of the 
post After this, the Captain and his followers empty hbusos. The next morning, at eleven 
proceeded to the second French settlement, o’clock, they .were still sleeping ; and when I 
I must confess I w.as ih no haste to dress, awoke them, " Sir,” said the^toost tjommuni- 
Oo and fight for the cattle of the Irish native of Jbe two, to me, “ we slept delight- 
Gaptain! I did not much like the idea, fully in this comfortable mansioh. For more 
"Wmle I was thus musing, I heard the report than five months we have not had the oppor- 
of fire-arms. The nracks of discharged rifles, tunity of passing a single night under the 
possess the particularly intoxicating power shelter of a roof.” 

upon most men’s minds that qommonly “And were you not afraid last night, when 
is ascribed to the smell of gunpowder alone, you had the rope round your neck 1 ” 

In one moment I was out of the house, had “No, sirj'’ was the reply. “ Death, with a 
locked the door, and had run up to the most clear conseience, is no misfortune. I w.oa 
prominent part of the mountain-range, in order more afraid of being eaten by a grisly bear; 
to ascertain where the fight was going on. as with respect to those ferocious beasts, I 
AH had become silent ag.iin. have not so good a conscience, being bent on 

After 1 had been watching there for some liunting and killing Fbem. In order to pre- 
time, I saw suddenly my Louse lighted up. vent the hears froifi .approaching us dtfring 
Was it burning ? No. There wa.s a large the night, wo kindled that large fire.” 
fire kindled before the door, and some strange At the distance of more than fifteen miles, 
forms moved round it. I doubted not for a there were no grisly bears to be found ; .and 
moment that these men were the vanguard of | h.ad my prisoners, by an unaccountable cajwice 
the expected army of thieves. I descended of fate, encountered one of these beasts, they 
the hill in search of the Irish Captain. When would not have dared to attack ic with such a 
I met him iiud his little army, I was informed weapon iia their only gun was, even if they 
that they bad encountered no enemy, and that had been as courageous as the proudest 
the shots Tbadbeardwerefrom their own guns. ijireux-clievaUer of bygone ages. Therefore, \ 
Then I told them what I had observed before 1 it seemed to me very improbable that my 
luy house. In a moment .all were in marelung j interlocutor and his companion really were 
or<ler. 1 was dispatched with two men to huuleiu 

fetch the boat, and so to cut off the retreat “You are Sydney men ? ” I said to him. | 
of tlie enemy, whom the Irish Ca[)taiu, at “ O yes, sir, we are. I lived six j'cars a i 
rile hesid of the main force, was to attack convict’s life in Australia, and my friend^ I 

directly'. eiglit. I5ut I was innocent.” ! 

When, having dragged the boat high up In consequence of such slang, my interio- I 
in the sand, and taken away with nio the cutor was afterwards called tlie Pharisee. I | 
oars and sail, 1 joined the main body of ordered the prisoners to collect'and bring to ; 
the army, I found that they had taken tu-o my house as much wood as they had burnt ! 
prisoners. The Irish Captain was jtiat, last night; and tlien, .after having cautioned S 
fastening a rope round the neck of one ofjbofti'not to return, lest they should place |! 
tlieni, and th©Portuguese Premier was busily' their lives in danger, I sent them away'. I'he .1 
engaged in fixing a beam to the corner of my jnext morning, however, the Pharisee came || 
house, which was intended to serve as tltej again to my house. lie wished to liny', for 
gibbet. The prospect of two human bodies j one real, provisions worth some liiiudred I 
hanging ail night so near my bed, was not a j reals. I gave him wh.at little I could spare. I 

cheerfnlone.Perhapsinflueucedbythisfeeling,I “Now go,” I said to him ; “and do re- | 

i inquired if the prisoners, in so short a i member that it would be utter madness to 
time, ctipld have been tried and condemned ? return any more.” 

The Irish Captain, excited with brandy and “Madness !” he exclaimed, with a sneer, 
vengeance, returned me a rather coarse re- “ Madness! I have been much more mad 
buke for my troublesome question. “ Head than I should be in exposing myself to be 
the testimonial of crime written in their inanged. ‘ It is impoasible to love and be 
faces,” he exclaimed; “and if you, after wise; for whosoever esteemeth too much 
having done so, can doubt anyr longer about amorous affection, quitteth both riches and 
. their being thieves, you must be out of your wisdom.’ I did so, sir—I did so, and became 
eenses.” the miserable wretch I am now.—But the 

In spite of so positive an assei-tion, I saw will of God must be fulfilled," he added, 
only two unhappy wretches, who had com- after a pause, resuming his usual expression 
mitted on former occasions probably more of devotion. 

than one crime, but who were now too miser- Certainly ho was a strange fellow, and his 
able to.be dangerous. It was wholly repug- quotation from Bacon’s Essays struck me the 
nant to my feelings to pcrpiit the execution mor^ as I had not, for a long timb, heard .any 
•to take place on such slight grounds. I word that betrayed a better edtioation than 
won over the Frenchman to my side, and that essential for a commoa mercantile busl- 
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pees. Hoping that he would become more 
commnnicatiTe, a^id tell me the adventures 
of his life, I invited the Phari^ to partake 
of mjr breakfast in njQr house. At he wished 
me, in a dry nurnner, good-bjft, under the 
pretext that his companion was waiting for 
him on a barren rock in the bay. 

The will of God, as the Pharisee called it, 
was fulfilled shortly afterwards..# The same 
week, when I returned one eveping from my 
hnnijng, I observed in the twilight a corpse 
Iwinging on a tree. On examining it more 
closely, I recognised the Pharisee, quite dead 
and stiff. Beside the Pharisee, I iouiid two 
corpses more, the hands tied, and shot 
through the forehead. 1 Conld not doubt that 
regular executions wore taking place; but 
never did I ask, and never was 1 told who 
were the judges or the* executioners of the 
supposed criminals. 

The state of personal safety in the neigh¬ 
bouring country wjis nearly the saine as on 
our peninsula. T-lie same causes liau wo) ked 
the same effecLs. Cattle-stealing wa.s sh.amo- 
Icssl^ carried on, and similar committees for 
lijuitpiig the thieves, either permanent or 
couvocated for the piupose, had sprung up 
all around. Justice or injustice was dealt 
out at once, aiid severely; not by moans of 
regularly established courts representing tlie 
whole nation, but by small Ijodies of the 
people, fcjometlmes, indeed, these bodies were 
Very small. For instance, on the twenty- 
seventh of February there was a corpse 
found on the high I'oad from San Ik'aucisco to 
tlic Pueblo San Jose, then tlie cajiital of the 
slide. It wa.s shot tluougli the breast, aud 
tf) the bottom button-hole of the jacket was 
a long piece of paper fastened—^rjiu-h of the 
same fiu-iu as 1 had seen, when a hoy, in my 
mother’s larder, tied to large bottles of jue- 
serves, to indicate tlieir contents. On this ' 
piece of pai)er was to be read, in vei^^giUe 
characters: 

I shot him hecause he stole my mule. 

John Andrew Anderson, , 

Anderson Uiijicho, Santa Clara Valley. 

I have altered the names, bpt tlie address 
was quite as full as this. Certainly, John 
Andrew Anderson was not a murderer; in 
his opinion, he had only admiliistei-ed justice. 
Since ten or twelve private men could do so, 
why not one 1 

Thieves and criminals in general were in 
California, as they probably are eveiy where 
else, the least disposed set of men to become 
martyrs to their vocation, aud retired for 
safety from the country to the large’r towns. 
Popular justice, as it was called tliere, was in 
the more numerous commqnities not so e.asily 
administered as in the country; for the 
simple reason that five men will agree more 
readily than five hundred. And although 
five men were perfectly sufficient to hang a 
thief iu A creek of the Chaster Eiver, uv^ 
hundred would have been too small a nnnibei' 


to erect a gibbet on the Piazza of San fiVan- 
cisoo or Sacramento city. Consequently, wiale 
men like the Irish Captain and John Ajudrew 
Anderson were so awfully expeditious in 
hanging and shooting the thieves, the cri¬ 
minals in th* towns had only to deal with the 
cautious and mean-spirited raaglsti'ates. 

Crimes in the toVns mcreased rapidly. An 
actor was shot even on the stage, when per- 
[ forming his part—I believe, of King Leal'. 
It was clear that some extraordinary measure 
must be bad recourse to, since Judge CainiH 
.bell, with his colle.agues and subordinatw, 
proved %iow as utterly unable to protect the 
townspeople, as they formerly had been 
inadequate to protect the country population. 
The same reasons which, a month before, the 
Irish Captain h.ad propounded on o«r penin¬ 
sula, were now debated in the newsjiapers 
and streets of the town. And here, too, they 
were not without effect. The population of 
the towns began to sot aside laws and niagis- 
traf es, ;md to administer a kind of justice of 
their own, similar to that in tlie country and 
diggings. 

The executions in S.acr.miento city became 
soon very celebrated for tlie awful majesty of 
their law. On the Grands Jours, all day 
long, teams, horsemen, aud pedesiriaua 
poured into the town from every direc¬ 
tion ; and thousands of miners and strangers 
from the country came in to wdtiiess the ex¬ 
citing scenes. In the evening tlie multitude, 
the committee, and the culprits were as¬ 
sembled on the Piazza rouud a large fire, the . 
sentpiieo w.as soleimily read, aud then the 
criminals were hanged. The office of hangman 
was reserved as a post of honour for the most 
re.spcctablc citizen of the town in respect of 
wealth and standing in society. But he jiaid 
dearly for this honour. Two days after his 
^rst performance he was shot. 

AVliik* Sacramento city followed the ex¬ 
ample of the other localities, San Francisco 
alone hehl up the laws aud established autho¬ 
rities. San Francisco was not only the 
most populous town, but a considerable part 
of its inliabilaiiis, as being wealthier than 
the people elsewhere, were less inclined to 
support any kind of revolutionary measures. 
They preferred debates in the town-hall 
and in the newsj'.apers, to achievements 
ii. the streets aud public places. Not 
that they were satisfied with their judges 
and lawyers. The Alta California, their 
acknowledged organ of the public press, de¬ 
clared openly: “ If ever any country were 
cursed with that worst bane of society, irre¬ 
sponsible, incompetent, and corrupt judges, 
the community of Cidifornia is the one so 
afilicled.” But the upper clas.sea were even 
more afraid of the excited multitudes than of 
daring thieves and corrupt judges. Hot so 
the middle classes. The grocers, bakeis, and 
—for they had themselves become the vic¬ 
tims of thefts—^Ihe butchers, were, fully 
confident in their own strength, and recom- 
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uiended Ijnch-law in the most rigorous commlttee-roointk I tried to get access; but 
mauuer. “ Except the extreme measure in vain. The house was closely watched, and 
of hanging by the neck, nothing cun disturb the orders fvere strict. I asked then, if 
the culprits’ equanimity.” This phrase, Crow’s Hea<rwasto be executed 1 “Thereare 
from the Californian Herald, became their three scounSrels who will be s^ed right,” 
watchword. Meanwhile, the fudges were was the answer. In the evening, the a<ljoia- 
grossly insulted in tlieii' public sittings by ing streets were lighted by torches. At last, 
the populace. It became necessary to protect two members of the committee came down 
the judges in the conrls and the criminals in stairs, amtf read the confessions of the cul- 
the prisons by armed force. One evening an prits to a long list of crimes, committed under 
ixaiuenso crowd g.athcred round the new! various names. “And the committee has 
country-prison and demanded peremptorily j passed sentence of death upon them,” the 
that a murderer should be given u]> to them.; orator addeel. A general approval was the 
The militia at last yielded, Jiud the crowd j an.swer. A priest was admitted to the eon- 
rushed into the prison. But tlie colls were | viets. About a quarter of an hour later, 
empty. The jailors and ^irisouei-s had effeoted i six or seven hundred members of the 
their escape through a back-<loor. Sucli Vigilance Committee, three abreast, came 
Bcene.s were repeated at short intervals. forth from the coiiunittee-house. The pro- 

While thus t he e.vcitemeut at San Fiancisco I cession, with the culprits handcuffed and 
was daily increasing, it was suddenly an-1 pinioned, nearly in the centre, moved on to 
nouneed.iu all the streets—in all the houses, but the I'lazza; formed round the gallows a hol- 
nobody could or would toll by what authority ; low square ; and the execution took place. I 
—that the upper claisses, having yiehloii torecognised the stout figure and ghastly face 
the general wish, several thons.nnlsoftlie iuo.st of Crow’s Head above the crowd, dangling in 
rcsiieclablc citizens, bankets, nierch.ants, .and , the air. 

mechanics, belonging to all iiatioms, and oven ; When the crowd had dispersed, there 
.some citizens of the Celestial empire auioiig reiuained the excitement of joyous triumph 
tlieui, h.ad formed theniselve.s into a Vigilance through the town, and quantities of cham- 
Commlttee. iSliortlyafterwarils,largeplaciir(ls , pagiie and jainch were drunk'in the stores, 
were hxed to the walls of the luiuses, contain-, which served lor drawing-rooms to the mer- 


iug the regulations under which the new com- j chants as well. 

mittee wsis to aclinlnister justice in tiia town, j 'J’he next day the principal newsjmpers 
The tuliiug of the bell of the monumental' pnl.li>hpd the proceedings of the Vigilance 
fire-engine house iijwu the Piazza, was the tnminittee at full length, hut without msert- 
sigual for the mcmbei’s to assemble fully ' iiig the names of the judges, 
armed. I From that night, the sovereign authority 

The ninth of .Tune, eighteen hundred and of the V'igiljiiice CVimmittee was established, 
fifty-one, wa.s as bright a day f..s in southern 'I’he coiisiituted authorities, however, did not 
climates alone c.an be witnessed. The bay discontinue such business as was left them. 


liiy before me smooth and calm, reflecting 
like a miiTor the sky and the mountains. 
Pelicau.s, swans, and an infinite number ot"; 
minor aquatic birds moved to and fro. 1 was 
enjoying this scene, and pre[iaring for a hunt¬ 
ing excni’sion, when I obseived Blue Jacket, 
whom I had not seen for a long time, hurry¬ 
ing down tlio mountain-range. 

“Crow’s Head is pi’isoner of the Vigilance 
Committee.'” he exclaimed, when he had 
aj.pioaclied near enough to lie hesixd, “ and 
yiM must go immediately to town and try to 
save ImnT’ 

While Blue .Taeket w.as catching and sad¬ 
dling Ohl Cream, he told me that he would 
not much care for Crow’s Head, only that he 
apprehended tliis most cunning of all crimi¬ 
nals would eoiurlve to get away even from 
the hands of the committee. 

“In this case,” Blue Jacket concluded, 
“he would kill me to a certainty if I had 
BOt done all that is possible to save him. 
I, of course, dare not present myself before 
the members of the coiumittee, so you must 
go.” 

I rode to San IVaneisco. The bell was 
tolling from the enpne-housc, and an im- 
meuse crowd was assembled before the 


lli.s Honour, Mayor Breiiham, remained in 
otlice and issued a proclamation, desiring “all 
good citizens tg willidravv from the Vigilance ^ 
CoiuJiji.L.lce, or associations of like character.” 
Judge fVmipbell, of the Court of Sessions, held 
his assize.s outhc apjjointed diays, and charged 
the grand jury, “ihiitall those concerned in 
tlie illegal executions had been guilty of 
murder, or w'ere j)artlcipe,scrimiui8.” Lawyers 
sued for habeiij) corpus on behalf of the pri- 
, .soners in the hands of the commltteo, and 
in some instances even of the corpses of the 
executed, and tlie writs wd’e granted or with¬ 
held according to the private opinions of the 
judges. 11 is excellency, the governor of the 
state of California, Mr, Dougal, threatened 
it with the hoiTCH's of civil war. But all the 
proclamations of the governor, the mayors, 
and judges, as well as the writs of habeas 
corpus, remaineil of no effect. 

In some instances, the constituted autho¬ 
rities and the Vigilance Committees even 
acted together. In Sacramento city, for in¬ 
stance, the regular court of assizes had pro¬ 
nounced the sentence of death u^U three 
I culprits, Thompson, Gibson, and JtobinBon. 

I But Bobinson was believed to be lies guilty 
than the others, and the governor of the 
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state bad suspended bis executicoi. Almost 
iiuniediately after the respite was known, a 
committee of citizens was formed, and was 
even acknowledged by tbe may* of tho town, 
Hardenburgh, wno appeared b«>re tbcm, and 
requested to know if he was to leave the 

f risoncrs in tbe hands of the sheriff I When 
'hompson and Gibson were jirepariug for 
death, and the sheriff directed |the judicial 
executions, the committee censed a third 
gallows to be ei'ected on tlie same spot, and 
Kobiiiaon to be hanged. After the execution, 
his excellency tbe governor Wiis hanged, too ; 
hut, fortunately for him, only in efligy. 

Order seemed to be re-established. But 
this expectation, too, proved to be ntdbunded. 
Among tlie prisoners were three criminals, 
Mackenzie, Wittaker, and Mary Ann Hogan, 
who had made diseiosurcs, so important, and, 
as it was believed, implicating so many per¬ 
sons of high standing, that the committee 
resolved to reserve the trial of this case to 
itself. Upon Mackenzie and Witoaker the 
seutcuce of death was passed, and tli'' 
twenly-lirst of August was appointed for 
their execution. 

jMcfiuwhile, during the night before the 
exceuLioii, the governor of tiio sljile.s had 
obtained from Myron Norton, judge of the 
Buprome court, a writ of habeas corpus 
whioh he placed in tlie bauds of Sheriffilaya 
anil Dejnity iSheriff CopjK'i-ton for immediate 
use. At half-past tlirce o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, tho governor, the two sheriffs, the nugyov, 

I eiiy-iuiwshal, and si.v poliee-<>llieers eai'oaai 
claiulestiiiely tlie room of tho Yigilauce C'oin- 
I • in it tee. 'I'lie guards were surprised, and tJic 
two prisoners were hurried off iu full si»ccil to 
the county-jail. Hut now the bell from the 
engine-house began toll ing, and the (.'cojdoaud 
meinhers of the eommittee moved iu crowds 
towards the committee-house. 'When it wai-^ 
known lliat tho prisoners were resell, the 
iiidigiiiii't crowd rusl'cd towards tfro prison 
in onlcr to retake possession of the con¬ 
victs. The prison, however, was well de¬ 
fended, and on its roof there were posted tluf 
magistrates coneernerl * iu the rescue, the 
police-force, and a body of well-armed citizens, 
ready to repel, from their advantageous posi ■ 
tiou, any attack that should be made. Al¬ 
though much superior iiinuifihera, the crowd 
dared not assail them. For two days the 
prison was besieged without effect. Then, 
the people became tired, and dispersed. When 
all hope of recapturing tho prisouers seemed 
to he lost, on Sunday morning, the twcuty- 
ficveiith of August, the bell of tho Vlgilaucc 
Coiniuitlee tolled with unusual vivacity, and, 
at the same moment, a carriage and two 
splendid grey horses were seen dashing 
tlirough the streets towards the committee- 
house. As the people poured out of the 
houses, it was directly known that some 
I members of the committee had, by ja dar¬ 
ing and sadden dttack, succeeded in 
capturiug tbe two prisoners from the 
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county jail during the performance of divine , 
service, and had conveyed them again into 
the prison of tbe Vigilimco ComraittM- The 
excitement was immense, and in an incrO- , 
dibly short space of time fifteen thousand 
people wer* assembled before the committee- 
house, venting their approbation in wild 
shouts. Some minutes later, the two re-sjap- 
tured prisoners were hanged from the win¬ 
dows of tho committee-room. It was, with 
much satisfaction, observed, that from the 
moment of capturing the prisoners in the 
county prison till their final execution, only 
seventeen minutes had elapsed. Tho puVilic j 
ojiiuioii and tlie press declared that the Vigi¬ 
lance Committee had redeemed tUtdr honour, 
and tho only circumstance the Alta California 
found fault with was, that one or two of the 
committee very indecorously had appeared 
at the threshold of the window from which 
I the poor wretches had the instant before 
passed into eternity, and seemed to recognise 
acquaintances among the populace: exhibit¬ 
ing very little reverence for the sacredness 
and solemnity of <lc-ath. 

i’n)elamatious followed from all sides, but 
were nothing better than empty words. It was 
clour io the most partial eyes that the victory 
remained with the committee, and the un- 
becojiiiiigly cLuidestine way iu which the 
higiiest u’.uhorities of the state h.ad stooped 
to act, without cuccess, betrayed too ob¬ 
viously their oivn con8ciou.sness of weakness 
AiTive-.l at the height of popularity and 
povvir, tile Vigilance i‘ommiftee acted wisely 
III dc'.iiting Iroi.i further interference with 
tiie adniiuistration of criminal law. They 
acted wisely, too, iu not dii-solving. The 
wJioie organisation remained unaltered, and 
imparted to the ollice-holders as well as to 
the crimiii.'ds tho persuasion of the undeni¬ 
able trulli, that ut any moment, when ncces- 
*sary, the conimiUee could again repress 
, crime and protect their members against 
I either legal or illegal persecution in eonse- 
ijuenoo of the duties they had performed, 
Even liie preachers acknowledged firom tb® 
jmlpit that tho Vigilance Committee had de- 
served great praise in delivering the country, 
at least for some time to coma, from serious 
evils. 

The annexation of California added to the 
'.’uited States a fertile country, with a mild 
climate, splendid harbours on tbe Pacific, and 
ininieuse riche.s of gold. But, on the other 
hand, it established a nursery of atrocious 
crimes that were believed no longer to exist 
oxcejit among savages. This bane of human 
society was not confined to California alone. 
Hundreds of thousands ot American citizens 
who had undergone the brutalising inflaeuce 
of Californian life, returned to their formei’ 
homes; and if we reail now of Missouri- 
men scalping their fellow-citizens in Kansas, 
and jiarading the bloody scalps before an 
applauding populace, we may, not without 
great probability, suppose that there is some 
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conuection between these scenes of horror imtting and bird-nesting like a boy. Kestcr 
and the barbarities conunitted in tlie diggings could deny her nothing, and she grew up, to 
of the Saci'amento ^d San Joaquin rivera. the wonder oWie village, healthier, more wil- 
--bonnier than any giii in the district. 

KFiSTRR’R T?.VTT. t 


KESTER’S EVIL EYE 

I, « 

In the cottage to the left Land of the forge 


The blacksmith who had succeeded Kester 


at Harwood there lived, about five aud Pateman at the village forge was a young 
twenty years ago, a man of the name of man of herfalean strength, and a wild cha- 
Christopher,—or, as the eountiy-folhs abbre- racter. He 'wjas more than suspected of a 
viated it, Kester—l*al email, lie had fi'rmei’ly temleriicsa for the Squire’s pheasants, bnt 
held the post of village blacksmith and tlie gamekeeper had not yet been found bold 
farrier, hut had long siuce retired from the enough to give him a niglit euoounter in the 
exercise of his craft. Ue was said to have woods ; his name was Rob hlc’Lean; he had 
the gift of the evil eye ; not that he was a heim a soldijr, aud was discharged with a 
malicious man, hnt that involuutarity his! good conduct pension, after ten yeai-s’service, 
look hligldcd whatever it fixed upon. I'riend i and two wounds, lie was Katie’s first 
or enemy, his own children or aliens, it w;is sweetheart. Sho w.as very proud to lie seen 
all oue; Kester’s eye settled on tliom, ami walking with him in the green lane on 
they' withered away. No single thing jiros-, yuuJay nights ; hut it was more child’s pride 
pered with him. The crops on his little; than anything else, for, when he begffli to 
farm were always either frot.tcd, bliLhlcil,: talk about maiTying, sho laughed and said 
or miserably thin ; or, if they were gooiJ and! no, she was not tor liitn, he wa.s too old. ■ 
abundant, rain came aficr tlu' corn was cut,! .Faspev Linfout, the miller’s eldest son, 
and it lay out until it s)»roiited and rotted next ciist Iris eyes niiou her, .and followed 
away; once he got it all stacked and the' her like her shadow for a month ; but no— 
stack took fire ; another time tho grain w.as ’ Katie did mil fioscy him, ho was too Ugly: 
threshed out and stored up in salety, but the ' he squinted, lie had red hair, aud his logs 
rats devoured a third of it. Jlis taitllc were ' were not botli of the same length. I'lieii 
the leanest in the coiuilvy; hi.s sheen died'there wa.s Peter Askew, the squire’s 
of disease ; his childi'cii perished one by huulsinan, bnt he was a widower; and 
oue Jis tiiey’grew up to manhood and woiiiaii- Phil tVesay, the gardener, bnt lie was a 
hood; every horse he sliod, fell lame before ' gouse ; .and Tom farter—but Katie could 
it had gone ,a mile. Kestcr was a miserable never abi ie a bailor. 

man; all the counti'y avoided him as if hoi While Katie, vei-y hiird to jilease, wtis co- 
Lad got the plague. Iquelting with her wonid-he lovers, perfectly 

Kester had one child left: a daughter, safe and perfectly he:irt-lieo,Ke.ster Pateman 
born long after the rest ; slic being (ha otf- had scitled all the time whom she should 
spring of a young Irisli n'iil wlu'm he had marry—Johuny Martin, aud nobody else, 
chosen to marry in his old age. Tiie Irish | Johnny was the oidy' son of Martin, the 
girl ran away soon after tiie eiiihl's bird), on sipure's co:iehn)ri)), wiio had save<l money. He 
the plea of having a husband in her own was a simple young man, with lank hair, a' 
country whom she liked better. | meek ^^\;pi ession ofeountenauce, aud some gift 

Kester made no attcmjit to bring her' fiT cxpo'iiiiding, which lie practiseil to small 
back, but contented Liuisclf with spoiling select eongregiitioiis in Patemau’s baiai evwiy 
Katic. Katie was not a bit like what liis. ISnuday evening. Vv hen Kester aunounecd 
other children had been; site w.-ii her I'iii.s intention to his daughter, Katie pouted 
mother over again. Two wide-opened dark | her red lips and tosscil lit:r head, s.-iyiiig with 
tJuo eye.s, a white .skin coiisiilerahjy freekled,;an aeeejit of superlative contempt, “That 
black elf locks always in a tangle, a wide j Joliiiny ! ” Rut she answered neither yea 
red mouth, and little teeth like pearls; a 1 nor u-a}'to her father’s words; aud the next 
figure snrkrt .ami lissome, ami a sk p tliat i Sunday “ that Johnny ” cjuuo courting with 
lilted along .as if it kefit lime to an inward, a little b.-isket of oabbiige.s on hk arm, iis an 
tune, made of Katie a village beauty aud a | ollering to his belle. 

coquette. Ksitie looked as if it would have done her 

The strangest thing of »dl wa.s (so the heart good to Jliiig them one after the other 
people thought at lea.-it) that Kestcr’s evil in Lis fat foolish lace, but sho re.straiued the 
eye had no efl'eet on Katie. She grew as impulse, and only .said; 
strongly and bloomed as hardily, as the wild “ i’ll plant ’em out to-morrow,,Johuny.” 
briar in tlie hedge-row. Everybody remem- “Plant them out, Katie ! Why they're to 
b^ed the five cliUdren who were bom to eat.” 

him by his first wife; how they pined “Pigs?” asked Katie .in innocent bawil- 
from their cradle. They had a sickly hee- dermeut. “We don’t keep any.” 
tie in their faces like their mother ; while “ No, they’re for you, Katie; they’re the 
Katie’s cheeks were red as a daniask rose : finest whito-hcai'ts.” 

they crept about home weaay and ailing “Hearts! Oh, Johnny, take ’em away 
always, while Katie was away in the woods, dh-ectly j'hearts !—I never sivw a h^rt be- 
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fore,” and slie peeped into the basket with a _ It had been rf splendid season, and Kj^terj^ 
face of horrified curiosity. _ little fields showed as rich and ripe a crop 

Now, Johnny had proclaim^ that liis any in the country; it was quite ready 
affections had fallen on Katie fcecause she cutting, and the weather, was settled itott ' 
was sucli a clever girl, and cou|l tlo every- favourable. 

thing ; but this exhibition of her talents by “But, father, you must have hands,” said 
no means equalled, his former impressions. Katie, who had a most irreverent disbelief in 
He tried her again : the evil eye; “two retipera and a binder, 

“Can’tyou cook,Katie? Did youmover stuff with you and mo, will get the crops in this 
and roast a lie^t for your father’s dinner'{” week, and I’ll overlook ’em for luck.” Kester 
“ Oh, Johnny, and you puttirife up for the stopped two men and a lad, and bade the 
school-master’s place ; what wicked nousonse ! others go higher up the lane to Marshall’s 
you are talking ! Sui’cly you’ve called at the farm. “ But where’s the good of it, K.-itie ? ” 
Blue Cow by the way ? ” ^ he adde^. “You’d have had a tidy for- 

Johuiiy at this monstrous ^insinuation tune but for me. Go into the barn, lails, 
broke out into a cold iiorsiiiraliou; he was you’ll get your supper ’enow.” The old 
the most abstemious of young men, and had man was very desiwndcnt; for he had 
a name in the village for every varii ly of Just lost a fine calf, which he thought 
excellence; and Katie was quite capable of to sell at a good price. Katie bade him 
telling her suspicious cverywlierc. lie cu- j cheer nji, and went indoors to set out the 
deavoured to take her hand and to put his ■ siqiper for tlie reapers. When it was ready, 
ann round her waist; but Katie brouglit her , she called to thcui to come ; three as Bagged 
palm agaiust Ids cheek with such hearty; Itobhis as ever might have served for scare- 
good wnll that he was fain to sul)side upon crows appeared at her bidding, 
his chair in meek dismay. | One of tljciii was a tall fine young man, 

“Jfyoudo that again, Johnny Martin, I’ll I with a bead well set on his shoulders, a 
tell my father,” she cried ; anil, with an affec-' roguish eve, and a very decided national 
tation of great fuiger, she bowled bis c.ibbagcs tongue. He looked at ICitie, and sbe at him ; 
out into the gai’den, and ordered him to and, for the first time in her life, the girl’s 
inarch after them in double quick time. Ho eyes i'ell, lunl her colour rose. Aliek seemed 
took up Ids hat .anil obeyed her, e.a^tiug on 1 slightly bashful too,—very slightly—for, after 
her, as he went, the most pitiful and exjios- dropping his glance ou his plate for a second, it 
tulalory glances. followed Katie to and fi‘o in Ihckitclien with-. 

“Don’t slo]) at the Blue Cow, .lohniiy ; go out iulerndssiou, until she went out into the 
straight home,” slie cried as he went out at giu-ileii again. Alick could see her through 
the gate, and the defeated swain crept .iw.ay the lir.tiiehe.s of Iniar ■acro.-ss the window. 


quite dejected. 


.standing at the g.ate with her father, talking 


Katie returned into the house, and began to Bob iM.r’bean, and lie iinniediately con- 


to sleek her hair before the little glass by ceived an intense di.slike for that well-built 
the Uilchen fire, Immmiug a tune all tin* son of Vulcan, with the sc.ar across Ids fore¬ 
time, and thinking how well she w.as rid of | head. Aliek juniiied to conclusions very 
.Tulainy, when that worthj's voice soundi d quickly; he had fallen in love at first sight, 
throue’i the open window : and was ready to quarrel with any man 

“ I didn’t stoj) at the Blue Cow><S’atic.” who so much as looked at Katie. 

She turned smartly round with such a shrew- Having made an cud of his supper, he went 
i.sh face t.hat Johnny .added, in hicsto to de- out into the lane to Ids comrades, who were 
jirecate her wi*ath, “I left my basket, Katie sitting nmlcr the hedge rc.sti)ig and muncli- 
lot mo get it—it’s in thus corner.’ in g lump,s of bi'ead and cheese,—^Marshall’s 

“ At your peril set fool over the door- kitchen not being big enough to hold them 
stone, Johnny!” Johnny's plump counte-iall. Aliek kept iCatie at the gate in sight; 
nance instantly disapiieared. She snatched | and, though .*1110 seemed never to look his 
up the basket, threw it .after him, and then way, .she knew perfectly well how ho watched 
took a hearty fit of laughter to herself. hi r ; ainl moved, perhaps, by the natural 

spirit of coquetry, she marched with her 
knitting into the house, aud shut herself up 
It was the begimdug of harvest; and, iu hei- fiedrooin. It had a window looking 
on the evening of the day alter Johnny 1 on the lane, and Katie sat near it with her 
Jilartin's inauspicious courting visit, Kester and stocking, peeping out sometimes to 
Putemau aud Katie were sitting on the gee how the evening went ou, and whether 
wooden bench before the door, she knitting, thci’e was promise of fine weather next day 
and he bemoaning, when a party of Irish to cut the corn. Alick wandered off by-and- 
rcapers, with their sickles in their hands, by. How should he kuow that tiny lattice 
ctune up the lauoi They slopped at the gate, Ju tfig busby pear-tree was Katie’s 1 
and one of the men asked if Kester wanted 

hands for his com ? IV. 

“ No, I see nae tl^e use 0’ hands,” replied Alick, Kestci*, Katie, and the rest, were 
the old man; “ it’ll all be spoilt.” * all in the fields next morning as soon as 
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tiie snu was Up. The reaping began. Katie 
vould bind for Alick; and, during tbe 
dsj, tbe two exchanged a good many sharp 
words. Eob M'Lto came to lend a baud in 
the afternoon, and the men soon found each 
other out; but Eob had a decidad advantage 
over the other. “"VViis there ever such a 
wild Irishman, all tatters and rags, ever seen 
in tbe country-side befoi’c ?” whispered Eob 
to Katie, as they s.at under a tree, at four 
o’clock, eating the ’lowance that had been 
brought froui the house; Katie gave Alick 
a sly glance, and said ■* Ko.” And, as 
Alick overlie:ird both question ;ujd< anawer, 
he vowed vi-ngeance agiiiust Eob. 

That night in the lauc tlierc was Jasper 
Linfuot and I’hil Cressy; and Katie talked 
and laughed with both oi' them ; and the next 
day she was gossiping with I’cter Askew 
over the field-style ; and in the evening Tom 
Carter bronglit her some shreds of scarlet 
cloth that bIic wanted to weave into a nett, 
and Katie chattered tvith him ; and tiie 
next day Johnny Martin came with an ofl’er- 
ing of .summer aji])les, which (Alick being 
there to see) were graciously accepted. So 
Johnny 'was heartened into staying haU-nn- 
hour, sighing and smding spasmodically. 
Alick went out very wrathful. “So maiiv rivals 
are too many for one man,” thought ho. Aud, 
all the foUowiiig inoruing, he took no more 
notice of Katie than he did of Kester—1 
mean, he seemed not to take notice of her. 

Katie was as cross as slicks, and pro 
tended she vras ill, aud must go Jtome. 
Home, accordingly, slie went, and tangled Jier 
knitting horribly. She had imt been tliere 
long, ■when Alick c.tmc in at the gale with a 
long face, holding his hand in a haudkcrchiei 
all stained with blood. Up spraiig Katie, 
tbe colour going out of her face with fright. 

^You're hurt, A.liek! O how liavc yoij' 
done it 1 Let me see and bind it nj).” 

“ 'J'lie least bit in creation, Miss Katie ; 
but you’re tlie best binder in the world, and 
it’ll heal under your eyes,” rei)Iicd the ■wily 
Alick, uncovering the injured liand. 

Katie got a sponge and ■water, aud bathed 
it, and her pity lied. 

“ It’s not much more than a scratch,” said 
die ; so Alick groaned miserably. 

“Smefy, Miss Katie, it’s tlie hard heart 
you’ve got, for all your bormie face,” said he, 
reproachfully. 

Katie blushed. Nobody clse’s coinjilimenls 
had ever had that pleiising effect before ; and 
Alick suddenly took heai't of grace, and said 
one or two more pretty things that did not 
seem to vex Katie very mncli. The dressing 
of the wound being done, Alick was obliged 
to'go back to the field; can-ying tlie ’lowaiice 
an excuse for Katie to return too; so, 
jfeaving her ball to tiie mercy of the cal 
on the floor, she got the basket and stone 
bottle of beer ready, and lollowed Alick. 
The reaper said ’lowance \wvs early tiiat 
(lav. tfhd her father found fliuli about it. 


Alick’s reflections were of a more cheerful 
turn now. “Too m-any rivals may be as 
good as nonA,” he thought. Indeed, he had 
found out—who knows by what freemasonry 1 
—that Katie liked nobody so well as him; and 
he turned his discovery to good account. Did 
she encourage Eob, or Jasper, or Eeler, 
or Johnny, or any one of her many admirers, 
by word Pjr smile, he devoted himself to 
Jennie, tlio, pretty Irish girl, who was 
binding at M.-irshall’s farm; and Katie’s 
pillow could have testified that he had ample 
revenge. 

Tlius they went on till the last shock 
was ill stack, and tlie Irish reapers began to 
trawl north in search of fl esh pastures. All 
wont hut Alick ; and he, from his quick wit 
and sliarji eye, had won favour with the 
Squire’s head keeper, who retained him as 
one of his watchers. 

AlUiough lie had arrived at Harwood a 
scarecrow of mg-s, who so trim and spruce 
noiv as Alick 1 Katie had a secret pride 
in Ilia ajifiearance, as, with his gun on his 
arm and Jiis ganie-bag slung over his shoul¬ 
der, ho followed the Squire in the woods, 
—looking, as she thought, far the finer and 
handsomer gentleman. That Johnny’s face 
liad now become ]ierfoctly sickening to iier, 
and none the Ics.'^ so because Kester would talk 
of tlieir marriage ; for the young man had 
been cbtiscu village schoolmaster, with a sa¬ 
lary of thirty pounds, a cottage and garden 
rent-free, .md coals ad libitum; so Uiat he 
had a home to take her to. 

Katie w.as having a good cry one aftenioou , 
in the hou.-ic by lievsclf, over the thoughts of 
Joliniiy, wlien there came a knock to the 
d(ior. She got up and opened it, expecting 
to see a neiglihour come in for a gossip; but, 
instead, there stood Alick. 

Directly he saw ■wliat she had been' about 
lie ciie'J. “"Who has been vexing thee, Katie ? 
Oiilv tell me,—tell me, Katie!” Aud a 
smile broke through her tears as slie said, 
“O Alick, it’s that Johnny!” And they 
'looked in each other’s faces and langiio-L 

What Alick said more, this tradition lic- 
ti'ayelli not; but, whatever it wa.s, J ohiiny’s 
prospects of a wife were not increa.-ied 
thereby ; aud w^len Alick went away home to 
ids cottage at the park gate, it was witli a 
triniiiphan* step aud his curly head in tlie 
air ; aud Katie cried no more over her knit¬ 
ting that afternoon. 

V. 

Village gossip soon proclaimed the fact of 
Alick’s visits to Kester Bateman’s cothage ; 
and amongst the first to hear of them was 
.Tohnny. He went and remonstrated with 
Katie, aud threatened to tell her father. 
Katie’s blood was up, aiid she dared him 
to tell at once. So Jolinny did tell, and 
Kester bade Alick keep away, “flic’s 
for no Irish beggar, but for a decent Hai-- 
wood lad,” said he, surlily. “And you’ll 
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come about my place no more, Sir Game- 
keqaer,—d’ye hear 1 ” 

Alick feigucd obedience ; butiie and Kaiic 
met in the green lane on Suiffiays. There 
was a little gate from the pmture where 
Kester’s cows were, into the wood; and often, 
at milking time, you might have seen Alick 
leaning over the gate, talking to Katie at her 
task ; but, as the evenings grew (A)ld and the 
cattle were brought up to th^ house, these 
meetings were less frequent; for Kester 
began to watch his daughter as a cat watches 
a mouse. He suspected her. 

The neighbours noticed Katie become 
graver and paler, and shook their heads por¬ 
tentously. “She’s fading, like the rest of 
them,” they said; “slie’Il not see the spring. 
Kester’s smitten her, poor man ! ” 

And, by-and-by, Kester saw tlm change 
himself. When he did see il, his heart 
stoj»ped beating. “ Why, Katie, my hairn ! ” 
cried he, with luUy awakened love and fear ; 
“ Katie, my bairn ! Thou’s not going oil’ in a 
waste, like thy brotbera and sisters? ” 

Katie was knitting by the liruJight; and, 
as her noodles went, her tears foil. “1 don’t 
know, father ; but the neighbours .say I look 

like it. I’jn sick and ill-” And her tears 

flowed faster. 

Kester kiased her, and went out in a black 
mood. 

“ Oh, what’ll I do ? Whatll I do for thee, 
Katie, my Itairii ? ” said he, aloud. “J’lii lit 
to tear niy eyes out o’ my head ! What have 
I done, that all goes ill with me ? ” 

It happened that Alick was loitering about 
' in the hope of a chance word with Katie, and 
he overlioard Kcsler’s laiuuutatiun. 

“ What’s the matter. Master I’ateman ? 
Katie’s not ill, is .sl)e ? ” he ventured to ask. 
Glad to unfold his misery to anybody, Kester 
told Alick of his daughter’s changed looks, 
and what everybody atlJ-ihuted thein^i. 

“ Go to the wise m 4 U, ’Erani RexfSft Swm- 
ford, to-morrow : he’s got a chai ai agon the 
Evil Kye,” suggested Alick, in baste. “ 3le’!! 
toll you what to do: you may trust him.’’ 

Somewhat comft)rt.cdT Kester je-entered 
the house, Alick went olf f;j» 8wiufoid to 
prepai’e the sago for his visitor the next day. 

VI. 

“WnKUE are you going, father?” Katie 
asked, the following morning, as her father 
came to breakfast dressed as if for church or 
market. 

“ I’m going to ’Brain Eex, Katie, to liear 
what he says about something. He’s a won¬ 
derful wise man.” 

“ Is it about the stacks, father 1 I’d fear 
none: all’s right sO far. Them Irish reapers 
brought you luck, I’m thinking.” 

“It’s not about the corn, Katie,—but thee. 
I mauu't lose thee, my bairn. Alick sajra 
’Bram has a charm, and I’m going to get it 
for thee. 1 don’t like thy white looks au^ 
thy crying.” 


Katie dropped her spoon, and smiled 
herself as she stooped to pick it up 
with a face like a rose, which she was faug ib 
hide by looking away tfltough the windotr 
for ever so long. 

After breakfast, Kester mounted his bid 
grey mare, and went slowly to SwinfoMl, very 
mournful, and mncli troubled in his mind. 
The village of Swinford was, by the river, 
seven miles from Harwood, and the high 
road ran along the bank, with a steep fall to 
the water, which wiis covered with hazel and 
low shrubs. “Wherefore sboaldn'l, I fling 
myself there, and save the poor bairn 1 ” 
he said to himaelfi as he saw the river shining 
jind glancing through the buslics. “But, 
alter all,” he added, “it will be as well to see 
old ’Bram Rex first, and liear wbat he’s got 
to say to her. My poor bairn! Poor Katie! ” 

So he went foi'ward to a small slated 
coU.age at the entrance of the village, and 
knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” h.aid a rough voice. Kester 
fastened his bridle to the paling of the 
garden, and entered. 

The wise man was sitting in a large chair 
liy the fireside, stirring a composition in a pan 
i which had far more of tiie perfume of a 
poached hare than hell-broth, which the 
gossips said lie was in the hnbii, of making. 
’Bram was an old man wilii a' long beard, and 
tlie subtlest and most wily of smiles. He 
looked up at bis visitor from under his brows 
' cunningly and shrewdly, then motioned him 
j to bo settled by a wave of Ids hand. Kester 
] was not here for tlie fii-st time ; many ti liall- 
I crown had he paid ’Bram lor prognostics 
touching the weather, information about lost 
articles, and charms for his cattle against 
disease, ;unl his eroiw against bliglit; but he 
had never bel'ovu felt such ti perfect submis- 
l^ion to the awful sage in the chair covered 
with cat's skins. 

“I know your errand, Kester Pateman,” 
said ’Bram, solemnly. “ i have been working 
out the horoscope all night. It is a case of 
I difficulty.” 

Kester was profoundly inqiressed by this 
prescience, and Ids poor old liauds shook as 
he ilrew out his leathern purse, and said : 

“ ’liram, it's not money nor com tliis time, 
it’s my bairn Katie.” 

The sage noddcil and echoed, 

“Katie! 1 knew il.” 

“ What must 1 give you 1 This ?” 

And Kester took out a gold piece, and laid 
it on the seemingly unconscious palm of 
’Bram. 

“Enough, Kester Paleffian,” replied lie; 
“enough. Tell me what you want—^your 
daughter is smitten- 

“ Yes, ’Bram; but there was one told me 
you had a charm agen the Evil Eye. Would 
it save her ? Will you sell iti” asked Kester, 
trembling all over with anxiety, and stretching 
out his feeble hands with the purse to ’Bra^n. 

’Bram took the purse, but said severely : 
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“ I do not soil, Hester Pateuian—talk not “ Him it is, and no other 1 The interpre- 
of selling. Describe to me your child’s tktion thereof is just!”, said’Bram, omphati-’ 
symptoms, and be at pesice.” cally, and liaroUed up the sheet of paper. 

The wise man had a voice of such prelcr- Kester Prleman was greatly in awe of 
natural depth that it really seemed as if his ’Bram, but he endeavoured to protest against 


The wise man had a voice of such prelcr- Kester Prleman was greatly in awe of 
natural depth that it really seemed as if his ’Bram, but he endeavoured to protest against 
wortls were also of superior siigjfcity ; Kester the conclusion. 

lislefted to him with tlic profonudest faith, “’Bram, couldn’t you bring forwsu'd 
and then gave a description of Katie’s state— another ?” said he, hesitatingly, 
her pale dieeks, her stillness, and her crying. “ Can I iUter the stars, Kestei -1 ” replied 
’Brain shook his heati. _ the sage in ^lis sternest tone ; “I do not 

“ I don’t say slie'll die, Kester, and I can’t, make, or mend, or mar, I only read for the 
say she’ll live; but there’s one chance, if IJiiid what is written. You must give your 
you’ll try it.” bairn Katie to Alick, or she'll die.” 

“ I’ll do aiiylhing,’Bram—why I’d'die for “O! 1 will—surely 1 will, ’Bram!” in 
that bairn I You (lou’t know how 1 love my great haste U’ied poor Kester. “ He’s honest if 


Katie. tV hat’s the chance, ’Bram 


he’s poor, and Katie’ll not have a penny. Tell 


“Tiie stars will not be huviied, Kester me, Kester, will! sell my corn well this time 


.Paleman ; they have not sjioken yet. Come 
and see.” 

Tlic sago led the way into a second 


“ You shall,” resjionded ’Bram; “ you shall 
sell it as others do.” 

*' Have you th.at charm ageu tlic Evil Eye 


room, in llie mhldlc of which was a table) that one told me of, ’Bium ? ” Kester humbly 
whereon lay a siicet of paper with sundry 1 inquired. 

figures .'ind scrawls tlicrcou. “Ye.s, Kester; but it is not to be bought 

“ Look liere,” and ’Bram began to trace a, with silvei- nor gold. Seixl me linll' a bushel 
line with liis foreling<‘r. “ Tliis is the girl's, of your best aits, and you shall have it. I’ve 
line of life, ilark it well, Ke&ter L’atemaii.” ] parted with a many, hut I've only one on 
Kester, dizzy with anxiety, fixed his eyes hand now, and it'.s a good one.” 
on it intently. “Let me have it,’Bram. You'll get the 

“ Here is a man of battles : it passc.s him. I aits to-iiiorn.” 

This part shows tlicin that seek her in r.iatri-1 ’Bram went to a drawer in the dresser, and, 
monj’'; them that she must not marry, Kester | .after rummaging for some minutes amongst 
—you mark me ?” ills contents, he brouglit forth a hare’.s foot 

Kester nodded his head. j with a string athaelieil to it. lie smoothed 

“She must not marry any one of these itcarel'iilly with his hand, muttering a foianula 
with the cross ageu ’em. Hot this with tliei of words to hirusell'as he did so. 
spade, nor the figure with the sack, nor him i “ You must jiut tiiis iix your pillow, Kester, 
with the tiulor’s goose, nor yet this man and every morning, the Jirst tiling when you ' 
leadin" of a horse, nor yet that one with tlio get up, open tlie window, and li.v on some 
]ieali;eJ caji and ferule—the.stars have spoken ^ jiariicidar tree or bush, and look at it steady 
ageu ’em all.” I while you spell your own name backwards 

Kester wiped his forehead, and said ho tiiree times. You must look every day fasting 
saw that cleiiily enough. . at the same thing, and in time it will witlier 

“YT.ark luc ageu, Kester,” pursued the 'away^nd die. And so you'Jl be cured, and 
sage, sinking liLs voice until it sounded as if; in smiting the tree the rest o’ your things 11 
it came up out of the toes of liis boots ; I be safe.’’ 

“ mark well, for I can t sliow you it a second j Kester took tlie hare’s foot as tenderly as 
time. This is the sign of a powerful nian’j if it had been a sacred relic, and piu it in his 
wlio h.as come over the sea—lie’s got a sicicle bosom. ‘ 

and a gun, -The sickle means that lie sliall “Thankyopj’Br.ira—and you’re sure Katie 
reayi aliuudance o’ corn, and live on the fat o’ ’ll be well if I let her wed Alick V' 
the Iniii^all his days, and the gun is a token “Ye.s, man ! , You’ll find the lass’.s face 
that he’s a brave man ; and liis face being to sliiuiiig when you get homo, for siie’.s feeling 
Katie’s line o’ life is a sign that he loves her, that your heart’s changed toward.-* her 
and that slie has a thought for him. Are ah'eady. The stars has been whispering of it 
you hearkening, Kester 1” to lier.” 

.“Yes,’Braui, I heal*. Oh! but you are a| Quite cheerfully Kester trotted ihe grey 
knowledgeable man. These,” Ibllowirig the! mare home, anil, as if iinuiediately to prove 
fii’st marks with his fingersi, “ are surely Jiob 1 the sage’s words true, Katie came to meet 
M‘Lean,siuid Jasper binfoot, and here’s Piiil i him at the gate as I'osy as a peony. Alick, at 
Cutesy, and Peter Askew, and Tom Carter, i that minute, was escaping by the cow-house 

l^d Johnny Martin-” door into the pasture, after telling Katie of 

, “ Them’s their names! Kone o’ ’em must his visit to ’Bram Hex, aud preparing her for 
your Katie marry, the stai-s lias otherwise its probable results, 
bespoke for ’em. Do you know who tiis last 
is, Kester!” ' 

“ -Tt maun be Alick, the wild Tfish reaper ; In the centre of the great meadow d|» 60 Stly 
him tliat’s at the Squire^s now.’! opposite Kester Bateman’s chamber ^i^ow 
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there 'Wm a fiue old oak tree, ir|uite! in the 
maturity of its years and stren^i. Under 
its wide-spreading branches ajliei-d of cattle 
could shelter ftom the suiniilpr heat, and in 
its giant bole was timber enough to build a 
frigate almost. When KesLer rose the moniing 
after his visit to ’Brain Bex, he opened his 
window, and his eyes fell on this tree the fii-st 
thing, as they had pi'obahly doiA for many a 
year. This time he gazed at it fixedly, half 
expecting to see the leave^and branches shrivel 
tinder his gaze ; Viut lie spell liis name back¬ 
wards three times, .and there were no visible 
etTecis. He went to market after breakfast 
and sold his corn, and bonghf a new cow ; 
So implicit was his faith in ’Omu’s chann; 
and, meeting JohnnyMartin.toldhimniefiiily, 
that he must leave off tliiiiking of Katie ; for 
she was not pei’mitted to bo liis wife. 

“Wby not. Master Pateiuan?’’ demanded 
.Johnny, to whom this sudden change was 
incomprehensi 1 )le. 

“Because tlion’a bespoken, dolinny, for 
another wom.an ; and theru’d be contrauietiun 
and the misei-.ief and all if we fried to go 
■ ngen what’s ordained. 1 spoke to ’Dram Ilex 
yesterday—it was he toll’t me.” 

“ ’Jiriun Bex! ilie vagabond fortune-teller! ” 
exclaimed Joliiiuy, jiuliing out his fat cheeks 
in token of couteiu]»t, for .Tohnuy pretended j 
to more light th.au his neighbours. “ Is that 
Katie’s best reason, Kestei* I’atemim ?” ! 

“Maybe not, man; site's no inkling that j 
I’ve changed my mind yet. I ’ant spoken to ' 
her, but 1 maun.” i 

“But it’s not fair to jilt a poor fellow.' 
because ’Dram 'l•!'•x tells you a ])ack of lies,” 
remoi strated .lolnniy. “I’ll speak to Katie 
myself, witli your leave, Master I’ateniaii, 
and'iusk her her reasons.” 

“Her reasons, .lohnny, is that she can’J, 
aliide thee ; thoii’a a good lad, but it goes* 
agon the grain with her to tliin^^i’ tliee. 
yiie’s a saucy lassie, and her that'^bpspoken 
you by the stars has a mint of money.” i 

This hapjiy invention of Ivestcr’s was 
uttm’ed boldly as .a consolation ti) the for¬ 
saken swain, and he, ns siieli, accepted it. 
Johnny was as credulous as his neigh hours. 

in about a month after Ke&ter Patemau’s 
visit to ’Brain Bex there ^yas a wedding at 
Harwood, and such a dance in Kester's barn 
as bad never been he.ard of in the country¬ 
side before. All the defeated swains were 
there. Johnny Martin and Tom Carter made 
the music on two indepeiidenl-ruinded violins, 
and lost, in this opportunity of distiuguisliing 
tlicmselves, the sore sensation of disuppoint- 
meut. Johnny behaved nobly ; he presented 
Katie with half a peck of ajiples as a wedding 
}ncsent, and looked glorious all night. When 
Katie came near him once he whispered, 
“Katie, did you tell anybody about the 
Blue Cow ?” 

“ No, man ; it was only my fun," replied 
sha.aiisohievously; ‘and Johnny drew a long 
bveath of relief. 


What a dance that was to the tune oE; 
Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife and ixielr- 
rily danced the Quaker! ,It seemed M if it, 
would never come to an end. So loud and 
hilarious was the mirth at the supper after it, 
that nobody heard the thunder rattling over¬ 
head, or saw, when all sep.arated and went 
home, the lightning leaping about the hills. 
But there had been certainly a terrible storm 
that night, though few people at Harwood re¬ 
collect it; and tlie next morning, when Kestor 
opened liis window, as his custom w.as, to 
give yie charmed gaze at the oak tree in the 
meadow, behold I one side was reft entirely 
of its boughs, and a black scarred trunk faced 
him instead of 3'e.sterday’s majestic growtli. 
Kester sL.-irled hack atli'ighlcd. Could tliis 
be the efl’ect of his Evil Ej'e 1 

If yon (‘ver go to Harwood, as you ride 
into the village, in the meadow opposite the 
blacksmith’s forgo jou will see the blasted 
trunk of the giant oak tree; and, should 
ouri()sit3' promjit you to ask how it came to 
be destroyed, any gossip will tell you that 
one Koster Pateman withered it away by tlie 
Iiower of the Evil E^'o—he h.aving gazed at 
it every morning, fasting, for that purpose. 
The}' will toil you also that, from having 
been one of ilie most unlucky of men, be 
became one of the most pro.sperous in the 
district, with grandchildren and great-grand¬ 
children, and /locks and herds iiiuumorablo. 

Aliek mid Katie still live in the farm¬ 
house down b}' the w'atei'-paslure, w'hich the' 
i^cpiiro let them have when they were married. 
By dint of talking of it, they have come them¬ 
selves to believe in the Rvil Eye. ’Bram 
Bex’s descendants live and flourish in various 
disti'icts; tliough ’Bram himsellj for some 
mistake respecting another person’s propert}', 
was transported to a distant colony to sxer- 
eise liis craft tliero—with what success, tills 
tradition savelti not. 


THE LIFE-SHOllE. 

AioNr by iii> fii'c-sidc droaniiiig, 

Coiniling /.iio's goblcii i-aedii: 

Coimniig the jcal's on my fingcis 

Since in.v yomb and 1 shook bands— 
Since I .stood, weak and weary, • 

On tlie slioiea of a tronblfd sea, 

And my youth and its hopes went drifliug 
Down the ebb-tide, dark and dree— 
Counting tbe ycais on my fingers 
And looking along tbe sbotc, ~ 

Ib-iek to ibc spot where wo parted,— 
Ikirted for evermore,— 

Many a prerious footprint 
Trace 1 upon tho sands, 

Hence to the shadow'd waters 

■Where my youth and I shook hands. 

■Wavering and slow at their outstiirt. 

Oft halting and turning hack. 

Alone ij» tfie mournful journey, 

Are the filst steps on the track; 
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Lookhig vifay thmofilh Ui« lu-mbts— 

Not at die Btombling — 

' :Aie die tfar-liliDd eyes of die wanderer 
W]bien ebe and F^e Sorrow meet. 

Her paenon ie inuto id this picsence,* 

And low, with her face ou her hands. 
Keeps she a vigil of gilenre 

Midst die wrecks on the gtonn-heat sands; 
Till comes tbrongli the moonless darkness. 
Wraith-like, unheard, and slow, 

With trailing garnients of mourning. 
Patience, with heavenward brow. 

She rises up from her weeping. , 

And looks o'er the sea again; 

But night is low on the waters, 

And her eyes may watch in vain. 

Ouwaid, hy Patience guided. 

Onward along dio shore, 

Lc.aving the wrecks unburied, 

Unburied for evermore. 

Peace comes in the morning twilight, 
Strength comes in the later day, 

And all these four together 
Press forward upon the way. 

Not without bitter struggle 
Passes the nooii-tidr heat: 

Turn’d back and diet k’d and haihed 
Oft are her weary feet. 

Could she but sit and rest her 
One hour hy the whitening wave, 

And gather old dreams around her, 

’Tig all that her heart would crave: 

But, no! she must work and snlFer 
While the day is daylight still; 

There is time for rest and iJlesse 
In the grave beyond the hill. 

Quicksand and ghastly hreakeni 
Aro there on the forward-track: 

Qo on,” moans the tide aihauciug, 

“ No lingering, no looking hack!'' 

Swifter, and ever snifter. 

Comes the roll of tlic inigiify flood. 

And the waves of dark Time sweep otcr 
Tfao spot where late she stood. 

A wide, black waste of water 
Strewn o’er with spar and mast. 

The wrecks that the currents carry 
To the Present fi'oui tlio Past. 

Across that heaving whirlpool 
She may look and look again. 

There is only mist and foaming, 

Thi^^elond and driving rain. 

Dead Hopes, lost Love, lost Happiness, 

Lie iKile on the tempest sea— 

Seed sown in youth for a harvest 
That shall never gather’d he. 

Forward, and ever forward. 

Skirting the haggard rocks. 

Where no glimmer of golden sunshine 
The dull, grey silcm e mocks. 

, .Footsore and lugging often, 

'.Weary both heart and brain— 

'• ii-* Courage, foint heart, and forward 1 
Such travail is not in vain." 

The heat of the day is over, 

Twilight ettshrouds the sky : ^ 

Gone hack are the snllen wtiters. 

Leaving the footprints dry. 


Sdiae ftdnt on the deep-rihh’d. Ma^nd 
In sU their wandering maze,'' 

When she a^ her heart went blindly 
Througli mng, long aehing days t 
Some dear as if cut in marble. 

Straight on the beaten strand; 

Steady and true to their purpose. 
Guided hy augel hand. 

Sitting aloft) by my fire-side. 

Alone this October night. 

Tracing a backward jonrtiey 
By memory’s pale moonlight, 
Lookiug through Life's long vista 
To its hours of golden sands, 

And counting the years on niy Augers 
Since my youth and 1 shook bauds—. 
Till blight in the far-off distance, 

Like sun in a pictured scene. 

As 1 round the hills of autumns. 

The old spring-times ate seen. 


A JOUllNEY DUE N9ETH. 

TirE czar’s HiaHWAY. 

“ Let me,” saitl somebody who knew what 
he was Siajung, “ write the ballads of a iwople, 
aud lie maj' w nte their history who wifi.” It 
the Czar of all the Eiiasias would only allow 
me to m.ake his roads for him, the great prob¬ 
lem of tlie way out of barbarism in his empire 
could be solved by a child. There is no such 
civiliser as a good road. With an imperfect 
jhighw.ay disapjtcar liighwaymeti, crawling 
i beggars, dirty inns iind extortionate chuiges, 
i Lazy h.al)it.s, ignorfinct', and waste lands. Our 
1 sliops, our horso.s’ leg.-), our boots, our he.arts, 
I'h.ave all bcnelited i)T the introduction of 
■ Macadam; and tlie eighteen modoni imjirove- 
; Dents mentioned by Sy<lney Smith can .all bo 
j traced, directly or indirectly, to the time when 
' it fortuitously occurred to the astute Sedteh- 
' rum (Where .are Ills Life and Times, iu 
twenty volumes ?) to ntrew our path with 
pulveri^sj ^granite. 1 atu convinced that our 
American cousins would be much less ad¬ 
dicted to bow'ie-kuiving, revolvering, cxjiec- 
torating, gin-.slii)ging, and cow-hiding the 
members of their legislature, if they would 
only substitute trim, level, hedge-lined high¬ 
ways for the vile corduroy roads and railway 
tracks thrown slovenly anyhow, like tlie 
clothes of a driwrken man, across prairies, 
morusses, half-cleared forests, and dried-np 
water-courses, by means of which they accom¬ 
plish their thousand-mile trips in search of 
dollars. What a dreadful, though delightful 
place was Paris when I knew it first!—foul 
gutters rolling their mud-cataracts between 
rows of palaces ; suburban roads alternating 
between dust-heaps and sloughs of despond ; 
and boulevards so badly paved, that the out- 
patienced population were conti^uallj te&ring 
them up to make barricades with. There 
have been no 6meutes in Paris since boule> 
vards were macadamised. Mn(^ of the 
rthbonism, landlord-stalking frohr b^Ind 
hedges, aud Skibbereen starvation of 
may be attributed to the baleful roads tf' 






byegone days, which were full of hole^ known 
as curioaitiieB, and on which the milestones 
were so capriciously distribute that Boreas 
every squire (of the right -my of tiiinking) 
had one on each' ride of ms park-gates, 
unpopular localities, and villages where tithe- 
proctors dwelt were left without nuilestoues 
altogcriier. Who was it that was chief of 
the staff to murderous Majcr^jleneral Mis¬ 
management in the Crimoa,? The hideous 
roads from Balaclava to the front. When 
the railway navvy took up the spade, the 
soldier’s grave-d'gger laid his mattock down. 
What is ft that impresses ns mostly with the 
grandeur of the civilisation <of that stern, 
strong people, who eame to Britain with 
Ctesar, but the highways they made, whose 
foundations serve even now for our great 
thoroughfares, and which remain imperish¬ 
able monuments of their wisdom and indus¬ 
try—^the wonderful Roman roads. And flout 
nor scout me^none for uttering trnisma con¬ 
cerning roads in their relation to civilisation; 
for Paris is rapidly surpassing onr vaunted 
London City in excellence of pavement. 
New Street, Covent Garden, is in a bad way; 
the Victoria Road, Kensington, leaves much 
to be desired ; and the Commissioners of 
Turnpike Trusts, all over the country, want 
looking after sharply. There is need for us 
to have sermons on the belter cave of the 
stones. If we don’t keep a bright look-out 
for our pavenieuts, we shall infallibly retro¬ 
grade—decay—as a nation; and M. Ledra 
Rolliii will rejoice. If we are uumiudful of 
the Queen’s bigliway, we shall inevitably 
come to clip the Queen’s Englisli, and break 
the Queen’s peace, and to the dark ages. It 
behoves us especially to be watenful, for our, 
protectois never forget to collect the Queen’s 
taxes, roads or no roads. , 

The Czar’s highway, which is literally his, 
—- for everything in the empire, mov^le and 
immovable, animated and iuauim^ed, is his 
own private andf personal pi-optrty*—is the 
worst highway that was ever seen. 

The Czar’s highway in his two metropolises* 
in his provinces and lii8 country towns, from 
north to south—from Karisg'*imneu, in Lap- 
land, to Saratchikovskaia, in Astrakhan—is 
the most abominable—I ca^t call it a cordu¬ 
roy road, or a kidney-potato road, or a sharp- 
shiuglc road—^the most miserable sackclotn- 
aud-aE^es road that was ever invented to 
delight self-mortifying pilgrims, to break 
postilions', constitutions, horses’ backs, and 
travfcllers’ hearts. There is the iron road, as 
all men k°ow, from Petersburg to Pawlosky, 
and also from the northern capital to Moscow. 

* 1 reaiemlMr ouoe asking a Busaisn gantloman (not, 
liowever, '^th the sUgbtast expectation of receiving a 
direct nnswerX the amount of the Ipaperial Civil list. 
He scarcely seemed to understand my question at first; 
but he replied, eventually, that bis Maiesty ' ‘ affected to 
himself ” a cortain gigantlo sum (1 forget bow many mil¬ 
lion ai^er roubles, for 1 am boldly bauL-upt in statistics); 
bnt '“Qua voules-vous,r ho added, “aveo un Lisfo 
(kvftS't ' Tovx ajq^HUtieut au Csar, ot U pivod oe qwU 

’"Wtl” 


This last is kept m ovdor-hf aai jLxaisi&(m^\ 
compapy, and is a road; but you updri^tawii ': 
that there can be railways and railv^^^Ahd.,; 
even out of rails and sleepers can Czm^w men^ - 
make iron rods to scourge, and make a diffl- 
cnlt AveAus to ps, withal. Prom Peters¬ 
burg to "Warsaw there is a chauss^e, or roatf, 
which, by a Action as beautiM and fantastic 
as a poem by Mr. Tennyson, is said to bo 
macadamised. It is rather 0 ‘Adamised; 
there is a great deal more Irish gammon 
than Scotch granite about it; bnt it is per¬ 
petually being re-mended at the express 
coraiifand of the emperor. "Whan he travels 
over it, the highway is, I daresay, tolerable ; 
for the autocrat being naturally bom to have 
the best of everything, his subjects have an 
extraordinai’y genius for supplying him with 
the very best, aud the very best it is for the 
time being. When the Czar is coming, rotting 
rows of cabins change into smiling villages, 
bare poles into flowering shrubs, rags into 
velvet gowns, Polypherans becomes Narcissus; 
blind men see and lame men walk, so to 
speak. The Czar can turn anything except 
his satraps’ hearts. 

Of ttie provincial highways, and the 
vehicles that do roll upon them—kibitkas, 
telegas, aud tarautasses, I shall have to speak 
hereafter. My object in this paper is to give 
some idea of the pavement of St. Peters¬ 
burg, of which hitherto you have had but 
the glimpse of a notion in the words I have 
set down about ischvostchiks aud concerning 
(Iroschkies. I have come, by the way, on a 
new reading of the former multi-named indi¬ 
vidual. The correspondent of a Belgian news¬ 
paper calls him by the startling appellation of 
Ishwoschisky. 1 am not far from thinking 
that his real name must be Ishmael; for 
every man’s (writing) hand is against him, 
aud it is by no means uncommon for his hand 
to be against every man. There is a village 
in Carclita whose sons almost exclusively' 
pursue the isclivostchik calling. I'here aie a 
good ui.'iny of them in St. Petersburg, where 
tliey have a high reputation as skilful drivers, 
and not t(uite so clieeiTul a renown for being 
all murderers. ’Gin an ischvostchik of this 
celebrated village meet with a drunken or a 
sleepy fare on a dai'k night, it is even betting 
that he will give the exact reading of the 
popular Scotch ditty, and make the fare into 
a “ body " before he has long been coming 
through the ride. 

Many) )er.son8 endeavour to explain the bad¬ 
ness of the St. Petersburg pavement by the 
severity of the climate, and the treacherous 
nature of the soil on which the city is built 
The whole place is, it must be confessed, a 
double-dammed Amsterdam; and it has often 
been with feelings akin to hon-or that I 
have peeped into a hole on the magnificent 
NevskoJ, when the workmen were mending 
the pavement-<-wMch they are incessantly 
occupied in doing in some part of the street 
daring the snianier months. At a distance 













of perh&pB two feet from tlte granite slabs of bam be nearer the mm-k), Snw’a at-home, 

' the footjiatb, or the hexagonal wooden blocks and not ejcpecilng visitors till Hejitsihber—' 
of Ao, roadway, yon see the ominous rotting finssia just Mcovermg its breath, raw,' 
of wooden logs aind piles on which the whole bruised, exhausted, torn, begrimed from a 
city is built and at a dreadfully short dia- long and bloody conflict, 
tanoe from tnem you see the Watgb —not so xhe best illuminations, then, that met my 
muddy, not fio eumy, but the real water of gaze, were on the birth-night of the Empress 
Ae Neva., ^.Petersburg has been robbed mother, and consisted of an indefinite quantity 
from thie;tiT^. Its palaces float, rather than of earthen mts, filled with train-oil, or fet, 
stand. The Neva, like a haughty courtezan, and furnish^ with wicks of tow. These 
bears the splendid sham upon her breast beingsetalightVercpljicodinrows altmgthe 
like a scarlet letter, or Ae costly gift of a pavement, one to each little wooden post, or 
lover she hates. She revolted in eighteen borne. It was tlie antediluviau h’rench sys- 
hnndred and twenty-four, she revolted in tern of lampions, in fact, smelling abom- 
Tihirty nine, she revolted in ’forty-two, and inably, smokijig suffocatingly, but making a 
tried to wash the splendid stigma away in bravo blaze notwitbstandijig, and, in the al- 
floods of passionate tears. She will cast it most interminable perspective of streets and 
away from her some day, utterly and for quays, produciug a very curious and ghostly 
ever. Tlie city is an untenable position now, effect. At midnight you could walk a hun¬ 
like Naples. It must go some day by. the dred yards on the Nevskol, wiAout finding 
board. Isaac’s church and Winter Pmace ; a single soul abroad to look at the illnmi- 
Peter the Great's hut and Alexander’s mono- n.ations; at midnight it was broad dayliglit. 
lith will be no more heard of, and will return The wijjdow’s were all blind and he^less ; 
to the Mud, their fatbei-, and Ae Ooze, their what distant droschkies there may h-aVe 
mother. been, made not the thought of a noise on 

In the Nevskoit Pei-spectivc and the 'rwo the \v’ooden pavement; and these rOws of 
MorskaSas, violent efforts have been raatle for blinking, flaring grease-pots resting on the 
years past, in order to procure something like e.ai’th, led you to fancy that you were waik- 
a decent pavement. There is a broad foot- ing on the roofs of a city of the dead, illumi- 
way on either aide, composed of largo slabs ; mited by coiq)se-candleg. Take no larae'deVil 
but their uncertain foundation causes them with you, though, good student, when you 
now to settle one way, now on the other, now walk these p.aving-stono house-tops. ’ Bid 
to pr^ent a series of tbe most extraordinary him unroof, and what will it avail you? 
angular undulations. It is as though you There are no genial kitchens beneath, no 
were walking on the sloping roofs of houses, me.at-safes before whose wire-gauze out-worlcs 
which had sunk into the boggy soil up to armies of mts sit down iu silent hopeless 
frieze and architrave ; and this delusion is j siege ; no cellars sacred to cats and old wine ; 
aggravated by the homes, or coi’ner-posts set no dust-bins, where ravens h.avc their savings 
up to prevent carriages encroaching on the banks, and invest their little economies se- 
foot-pavement, which homes, being little cretly. There is nothing bene.ath, but Ae 
stumps of wood, just peering from the earth cold, black ooze of the Neva, which refhses 
at every half-dozen j^avds, or so, look hke the to divulge its secrets, oven to devils—even 
tOT)8 of lamp-posts. But Ae roof-scrambling to the worsest devil of all, the police. An 
e^ct is most impressive dui’ing the fre- eminent^'jSecretivo river is the Neva. Its 
quent occasipus in the summer months, lips are locked with the ice-key for five 
when Ae streets of St. Peter.slmrg are illu- months. It tells no tales of the dead men 
minatai. Moat of the birthduys of the ^liat find their way into it somehow—even 
members of Ae Imperial family fall between when the frost is sharpe!st,.'ind the ice thickest. 
May and August; aud each scion of the Swiftly it carries its ugly secrets—swiftly, 
iilubtrious house of Ilomanolf has .an illu- securely, with its remorseless current, to a 
miualioiL to himself, by right of birth. You, fi iend in whom it can confide, and with 
who are yet fresh from the graphic and whom it has doiKi business before—the Gulf 
glowing description of the coronation of Finland. Only, once a-year, when the ice 
illuminations at Moscow, by the Man who breaks up, the Neva is taken in Ae fact, and 
fought the Battle of Sigland in the Crimea, murder wdll out. 

belaer and more bravely than the whole As for the gas-lampa on the Czar’s high- 
brilliant staff who have been decorated with way, they puzzle a stranger in Eussia terribly, 
the order of Ae bath, and who would have There is every element of civilisation in 
gone there, for bead-shaving purposes, long St. Petersbui^, from Soyer’s Eelish to the 
ago, if people bad their due—doubtless, ex- magnetic telegraph ; and, of course, Ae 
a very splendid account from me of Nevskol ana the Morskalas have their gas- 
SlmuDationB at St Petersburg. But it was lamps. They are handsome erections in 
my fortune to see Eussia, not in its gala bronze, real or sham, rich in mouldings and 
unifiwm, wiA its face washed, and all its metallic foliage. On the quay% the lamp* 
erdewon; but Eussia in its shirt-sleeves (with posts assume a different form- They are 
its caftan opB^ leaving the vexsd question of great, wooden obelisks, like s®1^-Wes 
Airta or no shirts ip ajjeyance, would per- that have grown" too tall, and ran 'to 
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aad tlioyjtre barioIS, or saieare^ oydr iji ex^lj^in the fat, florid characters 
most eocmtric manner yrlth alteriialC'bars seeh tdo murii of at-home, audBQrmoQittod h!l^l 

black'and white paint. In W#tern Europe, 'a bad copy of the English crown. I th^tij^S?; 
these inviting spaces would b^very speedily we were well rid of the tburdeorges foit'llfeodi’^.' 
cqvered with raiubqw-hued placiirds relating and all, and here was a fifth flourlshktg about 
to iiills and plays and penny-newsiMpeie, but to vex me? It nSay be that I looked at ’ 


crown and his paste-brush I TJhis is no place three hours in the dead of night, waiting for 
for the famous Paddy Clark, who, being the express train from Berlin, which was be- ' 
clyirged before a magistrate at Bow Street, hind time, as usual, and crawled into the 
with the oifeuce of defacing the august walls station at last, like an express funeral. There 
of Apsley House with a lleform placai'd, un- is the worst beer at Hanover-ir-the worst cold 

blusliingly avowed his guilt, aifll added that veal, the worst waiter-but let me go back 

he would paste a bill on the Duke of Wei- to the lamp-posts of Petersburg, 
lingtou’s back, if bo were paid for it. I am Bronze on the Nevskol; striped sentry- 
afraid that JNIr. Clark would very soon he past- boxes ou the quays ; for second-rate,streets, 
jug bills beyond the Oural Mouutiiius for the' such as the Galernaia-Oulitza, or Great Galley 
Siberian bears to read, if ho were alive, and , Street, the Podialskeskaia, or Street of the 
in Ikussiu; or, that, if he escapeil exile, lie ■ Barbers, more economical lamp-posts are pro- 
w'ould swiftly discover that the Bussiau vided, being simply great gibbets of rough 
police have a way of posting bills on the ^ wood, to which oil-liunps are hung in chains, 
backs of human houses very plain and legible There are other streets more remote fifom 
to the view. Tlicy always print, too, in led ! the centre of civilisation, or Xevskol, whieb 
ink. These black and white lainp-po,sl.s com -1 are obliged to be contented with rcqies slung 
mon, by the way, all over ilussia, and whose | across from house to house, with au oil-latnp 
simple and elegant scheme of enibflliiihment dangling in the middle (the old Reverbdre 
is extruded to the verst-posts, the .sentry- ' plan); and there are a great many outlying 
boxes, aiid the cusioni-lumse huts at the ] streets which do without lamps all the year 
frontiers anil town-barriers, are an emauation I rbund. But oil, or gas, or neither, ail the 
from the genius of the beneficent but insane posts in Petersburg -are laniple.ss from the 
autocrat, Paul tlie Eiist; llieir peculiar deco- ! fiiiSt of May to the first of August in every 
ration is due to the same imperial maniac, | year. Diu-ing those tiiree months there is, 
wlio i.ssuod oukases concerning shoe-strings,' meteorologically and officially, no night. Ji 
cocked-hats, and ladies’ luuils, and wliuse' sometimes hajipens, .as in this summer lost 
useful career was prematurely cut short in a ■ jawt, that tlie tlays draw in Jiiugh e.aj’liev than 
certain frowning palace at fet. Petersburg ,' usual. Toward.s the cud of last July, it was 
of which I shall have to tell ’oy-and - by. | pitch-dark at <‘ight o’clock, p. m. Thegovern- 
When I see tlfese variegated erections, I im- I ment of the Double Eagle, however, does not 
derstaiid what the moaning is of the niyste-J coude.sceud to notice these aberrations on the 
rious American striped pig. This must have iqiart of the clerk of the weather. The go- 
been his Colour.* It must, in juRli^.bo ad -1 veuimcnt night, jvs duly stamped and rogis-' 
luittcd, that though Paul was a roanng mad-j tcred, and sanctified by Imperial oukases, 
man, there are other countries where the Uloes not commence till nine p.m. on the first' 
sentry-boxes, at least, are similarly smeared.' of August; and then, but not a day or hotu; 
1 happened, lately, li^ travei'se the whole^ before, the lamps are lighted. To me, th® 
breadth of the miserable kingdom of Hanover, | first sign of gas in the NevskoJ, after return- 
coming from Hamburg ; and for sixty miles ! ing fi-om a weary journey, was a beacon of 
the road-side walls, paling.s, undheilges, weie hope and cheorl'ulness; but the Russians 
painted in stripes oi black ^ud yellow—the welcome the gas back with dolorous laces and 
national Hanoverian colours. I do not like half-suppressed sighs. Gas is the precursor 
thee Hanover, thee, thy king, nor coinage, i of the sleety, rainy, sopping autumn, with 
Tljo Hanoverian postmen wear a costume! its fierce gusts of west wind; gas is the 
seedily imitative of our Geueial Post-Office j herald, tlic avaut-courier, of the awful win- 
cmploy6s ; but the scarlet Ls dingy and the j ter: of oven-like rooms, nose-biting outward 
black cockade a,most miserable mushioom.; temperature, frozen fish, frozen meat, frozen 
It made me mad to see the letter-boxes, and | tears, frozen everything. Some llussians will 
cualom-Louse walls,, and railway vans all tell you that the winter is the only time to 
flourished over with the, royal initials G. K. enjoy St. Petersburg. Tlien there are balls, 

—-—-—— then Montagues lie Glace, then masquerades, 

* ni'imyi-wduTeTcrnoticDthucuriouBfHucytbaiporsous then the Itidiau opera, then sleighing parties, 

tl,«,WUh,v,mroo». 

iL'icU to rido a stiiped 1 aaw a lunatio ll^waU piCflty Oi lUrs^'WllO 1166d iniUu th6 Witt* 

ait lor bours oonutbi* imd playing with the jiuiings. terl 'But give a Rtissiau a chance of leaving 

Ea«ia, :a«d sSe to »hon. .It, «11 ™ US. 
the horriblo aiiraoiious of a striped wall'i»per. ptBierence*—tO the xbeanest ittoutttep^k at 
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' a woodea theatre ia Nafdes, er to Madetnoi- ia the shamefol- little dene about the Barrie 
Belie at the Bal^ol<-i%eater here. Hie Notre Dame, in Paiia; in tho slums of St* 
Boasiens bare about the same liking for their Patrick’s, DuUin. 

as for their, gorernment. Both are The new gas comjMOj hare not. done 
rhiy splendid; but it is unoominonlj hard much daring the last sixteen yeSrs. In the 
lines to bear ciriier; and distance (the gi-eater suburbs tJiere is scarcely any gas; and tho 
tlie better) Imida wonderful eudiiiutiuent to gas itself is of very inferior quality—pale, 
the view noth of the frozen Neva and the and fliokering, and grudgingly dealt out. I 
frozen d.espotisin. need not saf* that the lamps are placed as 

A few of the great shops on the Nevskol high up as pc^fible. The professional thieves 
and the Morskalas have an economical supply would extinguish them else, or the Hussions 
of gas-laoips, and there is a restaurant or two would steal the gas—au act of dishonesty 
so lighted. Oil and campliiue are, however, that,, .at first sight, seems itaptMsible, but 
the rule, and both are extremely ‘cheap; which, when you become better acquainted 
Vfhile, on the other hand, gas is—not so much with my Schivonic friends — with the ex- 
frojm the scarcity of coal, but from the enoi-- quisite art by which they contrive to steal 
pouB expense of its transit—a very dear therteeth out of your Load, and the flannel 
article of consumption. Some of the second- jacket- off your body, without your being 
class shops have oil-lamps; with polished tin awai’O of tho subtraction—^wIU appear quite 
reflectors; but in the humbler underground facile and practicable. Gas in Btissla ! 
ohandlex-y shops, or lavksis, i liave fre<iueiitly I little thought — writing the Secrets of 
I found the only illumination to consist of a the Gas in this journal three years ago, 
blazing pine torch, or a jnuk of well-tarred and vainly thinking that I knew them—that 
cable, stuck in a sconce. Kude, or altogether 1 sliuuld ever see a BUssian or a llossian 
wanting in light, as these shop.s may be, there gas-lamp. 

is always, even in the most miserable, a dainty I Tin huge open places, or Ploschads, like 
. lamp, frequently of silv->r, susjiemled by stony seas, into which tho gaunt streets 
slender chains before the uuage of tiio joss, empty themselves, are unifoimly paved 
or saint. w’itli grauitous stones, of which the shores 

In tlie year ’twenty-four, a French com- of the Gulf of Finland furnish sm iuex- 
pany, after an immense aiaonut of petition- haustible supply. This pavement, if ar- 
ing, intriguing, and Tchiuiiovuik - bribing, ranged with some slight regularity, would be 
obtained au authorisation from tlie govern- in the early stage of jirogress towards tole- 
mont to light the whole of St. PetersLiirg rable walking sjiacu; hut the foundations 
wiidi gas. They dug conduits into wliicli the being utterly rotten, trejicherous, and quick- 
water broke ; they laid dowm jiipes which the sandy, the unhappy p.aving-stones tumble 
workmen stblq; they went so fur as to con- aliout in a stodge of mud and sand; and the 
struct a gasometer on a very large scale Ploschads ax-o, consequently, almost inces- 
beliind the cathedral of Jvasan. They had I santly under repair. Tills ia especially the 
lighted some hundred yax-ds of the Bevokol case in the mouth of frjuil, at the time of the 
with gas, when a tremendous fire took place general thaw. Part of the pavement sinks 
at their premises, and tin, gasometer ex-, down, and part is thrown up—the scoriae of 
ploded, with gi'eat havoc of lii'c and lu-operty. small iq^d volcanoes. Thousands of moujiks 
From 'twenty-four to ’thirty-nine, a pei’iod oi are immeifratcly set to wmrk, but to very little 
fifteen years, not a syllable was heard about purpose. The ground does not begin to settle 
j the formation of a new gas company. Public before May; and when I arrived in Sh Pe- 
, opinion, for once, was stronger than bribery ; Wsburg, many of the streets were, for pedcs- 
for the ignorant and superstitious populace trians, absolutely iuii?assable. The immense 
persisted in declaring that the destruction of paridlel series pf streets at Wassily-Ostrov— 

• the gasometer was a judgment from Heaven Linies, as they are called—^and wliich are 
to punisl4the Fransouski-Labarki, the French numbered from mie to sixteen, as in Ame- 
dogs, for erecting their new-fangled and here- rica, were simply bogs, where you might 
tical builduig in the viwuage of our Lady of drive, or wade, or stride through on stUts, 
Kasan’s most holy temple. I don’t think but in which pedestrianism was a matter 
that Siberia and the knout, even, would have of hopelesB impossibility. The govexm- 
been vei^ efficacious in m.akiug the moujiks ment, or the municipality, or the police, 
work with a will at building new premises or the Czar, had caused to be constructed along 
for the offending pipes and meters. Gas the ceptre of these Linies, gigantic causeways 
is heretical; but the Bussians are slightly of wooden planking, each above a mile in 
moxa tederant of some other institutions length, perhaps, raised some two feet above 
thft exist to this day just behind and the level of the mud, tuxd alpng wliich the 
aU. around the most holy Exxsau church, dreary pfocessions of Petershwg pedestrians 
whose immediate ueighbouihoud enjoys an were eixabled to pies. This mem exceedingly 
extended reputation as being the moat in- commodious, a» long as you 3n^)iy wanted 
famous with respect to morality in St. Be- to walk for walking sake; Ibmt of course, 
t«rsbuig.^8tninge that it sliouM be the same wherever a mi-spectiVe interaeoted the Lnde, 
iu the slri^ow of Westminster's twin towers, there wasaWak in the causeway, andthau 










yoa saw Wore you, vklioat the digiitest como to . obliged to motmt to them aa^ 
promlae in the way of step, a yawning aby» some foarte<»i inches, above the ie'wii .iitf^ 
of multi-coloured mud. Into this you are en- road) by a'wretched montieole «*>' ■, 

fiTk IaATI liifa lilrlrruv* vlivGif IiLta a _^ 


jump. The best mode of proceeding, on the ami how, at eveiy six steps or so, a block has 
whole, is to liail a droschky or a moujik ; and, settled down below the level, so as to form 
like Lord Ullih, offer him, not a lilvei- pound, the bed of a pool of foul water into whidi 
but sundry oopper copecks,, to carry you you splash. 

aci’oss the muddy ferry; and this, again, may Any one can -comprehend, now, why every 
be obviated by your chartering an ischvost- street in the Ozar’s gorgeous metropolis is a 
chik’s vehicle in the first instance, and leaving! Via Dolorosa, and why there are so many 
.tlie causeway to those who like leaping before I thousiilid ischvostchiks in St. Petersburg, 


they look. 


Looking-glass slipperiuess in winter; un- 


The ground having become a little more fordable mud in sjiring; simooms of duiJt iu 
solid, the pavement might naturally be ex- j summer; lakes of sloppy horrors in autumn; 
peeled to improve, Soitdoes,outlieNi!v.skoi;|these ai’e the characteristics of the Czar’B 
but, iu the suburbs, the occupant of each liuuse : highway. 1 know impossibilities bsnnot be 
is expected to see to the proper sta e of repair j accomplished ; I know the horrible climate 
of llie pavement iinmediutely before ids | can't bo mended; but I have hopes of the 
dwelling. As the liussiau householder is ; jiavemont yet. There is a certain portion of 
not precisely so much enamoured of his city 1 the J-laleho'i Morskala which has, for about 
and government as to make of hi.s allotted | ten yards, a perfectly irreproachable pave* 
space of street a sort of Tom ^J'idler’s ground, j ment. - Tlie legend runs that the Czar 
uith silver roubles and gold imperials, or to : hi icljolas, of iiu])erishable memory, slipped 
pave it Avlth porphyry, Carrm-a marble, or ■ and tell on bis august back hereabouts some 
even jdain Ireestone, ie ordinarily employs, yeai-s ago, and that he signified his wish to 
the cheapest and handiest Juaterials tliat his '< tJ)e iulia.bitants of that part of the Morskai'a 
economy or his convenience suggest. The, to have the pavement improved, or to know 
result is a most astonishing paving-sjilad, iu 1 the reason why. It was imjiroved with 
Mltich flints, shards and pebbles, shingles, j electric celerity, and it has been a model 
})ul&herds, brickbats, mortar, plaster, broken ' pavement'ever since. I am not the Czar 
bottles, and pure dirt aro all amalgamated, i hiicliolas nor the Czar Alexander, nor a 
The mosaic is original but trying to the tern- ; bridge luid pavement engineer, nor a con* 
per—destructive to the boots and agonising tractor for paving and liglitiug, J only point 
, to the corns, 1 out the wrong, and leave it to others to sug- 

On the Nevskof, almost every variety of gc-st the remedy. Liit until the Czar’s high- 
pavement has been successively tried; but | way is imjuoved, both intra and extrst muroS, 
with very indillerent success. 'From Mac-' so long will there foe barbarism iu the very 
adam to India-rubber, eucii material has liad^! heai't of the Venice of the north. When 
its day. Asphalte was attempted, font failed »Petersl)urg is well paved, then will the power, 
miserably, cracking in winter and fairly molt-, of the stick decay, and the Tchinn no loiter 
iug in sHinniei’. Then lougitniUflal boards steal: but this is too much in the Nostra- 
were laid down on the carriage ways, in damus style of prophecy. When Russia haS 
imitatkm of the plank roads in the suburbs better roads, let us hope that there will be 
of New York. Finally, M. Courieff intro- better people to travel on them, your bumble 
duced the hexagonal vvooden ])avement with servant included, 
which, in London, we are all acouaiuted. ___ 


which, in London, we are all acquainted. 
This, with continuous reparation, answers 
pretty well, taking into c^sideration that 
equality of surface seems utterly unattain¬ 
able, that the knavish contractors supply 


THE POOR MAN’S FlSH. 

While abundant golden crops have been 


blocks so rotten as to be worthless a few days ripening on the hills, a golden harvest no less 
after they are put down, and that tlie horses abundant has been gathered by those who 
are continually slipping and frequently fall- do business in great waters. *• Tliere has not 
iug on the perilous highway. It is unpleasant, been such shoals of fish for the last thirty 
also, to be serai-asphyxiated each time you years! ” is tlie cry of the Cornish fisherman, 
uke your walks abroad, by the fumes of the uixin whose coasts the pilcharii have arrived 
infernal pitch-cauldrons, round which the in almost fabulous quantities. 


moujik workmen gather, like witches. 


A village on the sea-coast wakes up one 

- a._ J* _S •».- _in .a ^ ai 


The long and splendid lines of quays (un- morning' to find itself very busy. One of the 
rivalled in magnificence of material, construe- pilots on the look-out on the hil) has made 
lion, and perapeotive in the whole world) are out what is of more value than a fleet of 
paved with really aolde blocks of Finland ships coming into port—natoely,a dark-red. 
granite. It is ,as melancholy as irritating to spot in the glassy surface of the sea. This is 


Bee the foul weeds growing at the kerbB ;| toe ^rstwanung the fish give of their arrival 



















m tile coaaft, EU»d m«z^ii6ueed ejea would' 
ovAriook it, though p^hi^ tliej might 
p^ueivA the fiah leajriog in another pliio^' 
turning the water iuto a flashing sheet of 
silver.- But the experienced eyes would have 
the best of it, for a better shoal shown by 
eolonr, with .perhaps one flsh flashing out 
here and there, than is betrayeii by the 
letting dr Editing, as tlie fishci'men call it, 
of a hundred. 

In the first case, the fish lie dead—a steady 
shoal, so large and leisurely as not to bo easily 
frightened by a boat sailing almost t>ver it. 
Bie Btoiting school are called sLSrmeivs, 
and consist only of a few hundred scatterecl 
■fish with very few below the Witter. 

' Now, from their cellars on the sea-shoro, 
Sturdy arms are dragging forth nets and 
ropes and baskets in seemingly endless con¬ 
fusion. After a time, liow'ever, things sort 
themselves into their respective places in the 
three boats which belong to oiich seine. The 
largest contains the seme itself; the second 
is called the'voUier, which follows the seine 
boat; while the third—a smaller one—con¬ 
tains the master seiner, or dircctoi' of the 
whole, an ex]3erieuced pilch.ai’d-fisber.' 

The general complement to each seine is 
eighteen men or therciibouts; who. be.sides 
their wages and allowanco of eat.-ibles and 
drinkables, have a share in the lish caught; 
not a bad plan, aa it ensures their 
beat endeavours to catch all they can. 
Long after the other boats have been got 
ready you see the string of men staggering 
down with the seine, coiling it up in the 
boat until you begin to tliink there is no end 
to the net. It is not quite endless, but is 
about two hundred and forty fathoms in 
length and fifteen in depth, and being, more¬ 
over, heavily leaded, it is by no means an 
easy task to get it into the boat. As for the 
getting it out again, that is a different matter 
altogether, as you will learn pi'esentl)^ 

When at length the mortal coil is all on 
board, the boats start. The seine boat pulls 
out about two pr three miles, the volliur' 
about a quarter of a mile cloeer in shore and 
a little astern of the other. The little boat 
skims about in search of a school in a favour¬ 
able position W'hore the bottom is clear of 
rocks. This office of dodgitm about and 
hanging near the fish gives this boat her 
name—the lurker. At some places on the 
eoast men are stationed on the bills, who, by 
, hallooing or telegraphing by significant ges- 
iores, point out the shoals to the boats. 

But generally the master seiner does this 
worit, and when he has found the fish, is to 
jte seen signalling frantically with arms, legs, 
1^ hat, in a manner eccentidc to the unin- 
itStted, bul quite inteUigihle to the crews of 
the tvro tioats, which come creeping quietly 
up to their prey. Thi-ee men in the seine 
boat divest themselves of every strip of cloth¬ 
ing, preparatm'y to ahooting the seine whmi 
the signal is given. The.vollier pulls up to 


ti{t.‘'ffi|it''bohii‘ai!id ri9<^vee‘"(ke rb|ie whiek 
iii^AttMeied to tM end df Mid eiriaevkii^ then' 
shipBttboaiK. ' '''I.f"'' 

As soon as the master-mannet eeeB '^t‘ 
ell is ready, he dashes down hiS hat—if bS is 
an hxeiteable maa he geu'erally dances on it 
too, but that is not a part of his duty. In a 
second the sturdy unencumbered three begin 
to heave o^r the net The boat shoots 
ahead, and makes a wide circle round the 
shoal until it reaches the voliier again, when 
—in a well-managed shoot—the seine is all 
overboard. 

It seems hardly possible—even to those 
who have sSen it—that a seine should bo 
siiot in a time a little under five minutes, 
but so it is! Four minutes and a half is 
considered a good' shoot, anything the other 
side of five minutes is reckoned riumsy. 
Of course the three men are very much 
exhausted, and do not recover from tiie 
fatigue for some few minutes afterwards, and 
one cannot wonder that—as it has sometimes 
happened—men should die in the boat after 
such immense exertion. 

When the two ends of the seine have met, 
the voliier men lash them together with ropes 
fur a .short length, forming what is called the 
goose neck, which I'eduees the circle of the 
seine to a smaller compass. Looked at from 
above, the seine now looks like the ontliuo of 
a common peg-top—the body of the top being 
repi*t)Sente<i by the lijie of corks in the circle 
of the seine, -while the peg is formed by the 
aforesaid goose-neck. I'his done they attach 
gra2)ncls to different points in th? circum- 
fci-ence, and then row ashore until the time 
come.s for taking np the fi.sli. 

At about eleven at night—if there be no 
moon so much tlio better, for, at sea, it is 
never absolutely dark, and the flsh are not 
so easily scared in the absence of light—Ihe 
boats sH out with a small net, entitled a 
tuek-»ie^'’which they cast inside the other 
and bring n]> to the surface, dipping the fisli 
out ill baskets and throwing them into tlie 
boats. The stop-seine.is still left in the water 
until by successive tuSkings it is emptied. If 
only a small quantity is believed to be caught, 
the stop-seine itself is hauled tip; but, it 
otherwise, is iiot^moved, ns there would be 
a chance of breaking it, or if not that, at 
least, of having more fish ashore than oottld 
be bulked before they were spoilt. 

The seine is, in fact, a salt-water pond to 
keej) the fish fresh, and, in the ease ot a good 
haul, stops down two or three days. You Ciin 
see it from the hill by the circle of cork's and 
the glossy appearance of the sea around it, 
caused by the oil of the fish. 

But this is only looking'ofi the bright side 
of pilchard-fishing, for it ^ its dark side, 
too. Not to mention such aeridents as the 
fish escaping, while the eeine is being shot, or 
a huge marauding shark making breariies 
through and through the met, occasienalfy a 
heavy ground-swell sets ill in tbe nigbt, and 
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this the shore presents a busy scene, all avail- 
ablt haads ia.thaplaca a™ at work patching, 
l^ting'ln. pieces o£. spaxa net'where the 
breach seems cthcrwUe ir^parabh^ or net¬ 
ting. together the edges of less formidable 
rents. Hard work it is, too, to get the seine 
in trim to,.shoot again the same day, and 
harder still, when it is ready, to find the 
§ih are gone or tlie weather too rough for 
^hing. 

For many years seining has been a losing 
speculation, but formerly it was as great a 
mania os roiniug is now, In the same districts ; 
but many successive years of failure damped 
the ardour of the adventurers, and seines wore 
sold for a song. Many owners of seines, who 
sold them the beginning of this year, are j thirsty man a drain of beer, or a strain of 
lamenting their folly; and it is really liard music on Sundays). During this time, the 


phie^ ift. ft »pw, with their 
ftSfd; then, comes another layer , 
folloyred , by another of fish, and So ' 

the pile is about four or five feet high|.,: 
last layer is salt, so that nothing is E^en 
the fish wiien bulked, except their hieiid%' 
which are alwavs placed outwards. A grftftt 
deal of neatness is shown in these heaps, they 
diminish gradnaUy, >*13 they rise from th 0 
floor, and the rounding of tlie corners U 
entrusted to the handiest women who bring 
the fish round, heads outward, with most 
architectural skill. The heaps are diminished 
as thef ris^ in order to prevent them from 
overbalancing and falling down. 

In this state the fish are left for about four 
weeks, in the odour of .anything but sanctity 
(except it be that sanctity which refhses the 


that, after struggling patiently against loss 
so long, tliey should part with their nets 
just ftt the verv time,when tho lishery begins 
to promise weloigain. 

A seine will) boats and all other belongings 
costs, when new, vei-y little loss than a 
.thousand pounds; and when vre come to 
think of repairs and wages (not to mention 
the expense of salting) the success must liavo 
been very great to make it a profitable 
speculation. 

Alter the run of bad luck they have met 


oil is slowly exuded and caught in gutters 
which lead to pita in the floor, called train- 
pits, w hence it is conveyed away to be sold, 
—no despionhle jjart of the profit of pil¬ 
chards,. which contain an immense amount of 
oil. The poor people collect the entrails and 
Bcraiiings of the fish, and melt them down, pre¬ 
serving the oil 80 obtained for winter con¬ 
sumption. 

When the fish have lain their four weeks, 
their owners break bulk,—^tbat is, take all the 
fish out of the salt, the best of which is laid 


with so long, it is no wonder tliat the num-; by for next sejisoa (some of it is used some- 
ber of seines has decreased ; not that they are ^ times three yearn, a hogshead of fish not con- 
absolutely done away with, but were sold at, suming absolutely more than three bushels 
nominal prices to little fishing vilhiges which,, of salt), and the worthless part is sold Tor 
ill better seasons, could not alibi’d to buy them., manure. The farmer comes in for a good 


III one case, within the knowledge of the 
writer, one small sea-port, winch formerly 
sent out nine seines, baa now only two, and 
those in so dilapidated a state that tho nets 


share of dressing from the fisheries. Among 
the fish caught in tlie seine are often large 
numbers of scad, ebad, &c., which, with the 
d<amaged pilchards, are carted off up the 


are always out of repair, and the boats country to enrich the soil. The water,,too, 
leaky, that the men are almost afraid to veu-, in which the fish are washed (the next 
ture any distance in them. ^ | process after breaking bulk) is very rich 

If next year comes up to the promise j in salt and oil, and frequently used on the 
of this, all these things will probably be set i land. 


to riglits ; but the seines have no w fallen inte 
the hands of those frho cannot run great 
risks in outlay on a speculation which has 
hitherto been a loss to them. Of course such 
men ought to gain a If^Je, enough to re- 
imbursoithemselves, at lem ; hut we are not 
sorry to know that the greater part of the 
money gained, this year, will go to the poor 
fishermen whp* catch—and the fishermens’ 
wiyes who salt—the fish to supply food, fire, 
and clothing, for the coming winter. 

When the fish are brought on shore, all 
the women in tiie town gather together— 
(good heavens ! -how their tongues go)—and 
set to work, bulking. 

The fish are thrown down in the cellars— 
. a square yard with sheds all round it—and 
the good ones picked out by boys and girls; 
wfeO'Carry them to the bulkers. These nave 
i alrbttdy pr^ared fbr their reception—a lg|^er 
«f salt under one of the sheds. The fisk are 


'VVbcu the washing is over, the fish are 
packed into hogsheads (which are ranged 
under the shed where the bulk stood), and 
round heads, or bucklers, being placed on 
each, they are submitted to the Turessure of a 
rough lever. Holes (purposely left in the walls 
of the shod) receive the ends of long poles, 
which, iiassiiig across the bucklei-s, are 
weighed down at the other end with heavy 
stones, ready provided with iron hooks. 
After a lime the leverage brings down the 
buckler level with the edge of the cask, 
whereupon a block of wood is placed under 
the lever, and when this further presaurb has 
brought the fish still more closely together, 
the vacant apace is filled up with fresh fish ; 
and tUs is . repeated until there'is no room 
left. 

^ter this tiie casks are headed up and' 
shipp^ off tib the Mediterranean, where the 
pi^ndpal market is. 
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l^Qohanla ibns pa«{iacrad are called fbnia- 
' ■ dees,—a aaiae they hare retained since l^e 
dayn, whm they used to be smoke-dried, or, 
more probably they ■were so called by the 
foreign purchaserB, mo, never having visited 
Cornwal4 supposed them to be "so pre¬ 
pared. Among tbe fishermen they go by the 
name of fair maids,—evidently a corruption 
of fumades, as the sailors jca the trading 
vessels would be sure to o'lll them, with 
their .usual ingenuity in Anglicising foreign 
languages. 

There is a great scarcity in the market at 
present, and great is the desire \if the 
different seine-companies to get their fish 
into the market first. However, as moat of 
them were caught at about the same time, 
and will most probably be ready about the 
same time, too, the price will very soon fall. 
The BOutUem coast will have a slight 
advfuitage, because the fish make their 
appearance there first, and then pa-ss west¬ 
ward round Land’s End and iij) the northern 
coast, and then turn back. The northern 
coast, however, gets the finer fish. 

Immense numbers of pilchards liave been 
caught this year already, not only by the, 
seines, but by the driving boats, who 
do not bulk them, but sell them at once 
on the sboro at tlie landing-place, or 
send them in carts to the towns inland. 
The seine-boats occasionally sell at the 
landing-place, too ; the diiference being, that 
in a couple of thousand bought of a driver, 
there may be a great number of inferior fish, 
—scads, and such like; while all those 
bought of a seine must be pilchai'ds. 

A seine is considered to make a good shot 
when it encloses somewhere about a couple 
or three hundred hogsheads, though more 
are frequently caught. There is a tradition 
that the seine of a gentleman called Kash- 
leigh once brought up two thousand five 
hundred hogsheads at a catch! “ i!ut that,” 
as our informant said, “was in the good old 
days of seiningand we humbly suppose it 
was at that time, if it ever was. From the 
same source we learn that sixty thousand 
hogsheads have been taken off Cornwall in 
one season; but we believe it was when the 
fish usedio visit the coast in winter as well 
as suratnCT,—a habit of which, we grieve to 
say, they have broken themselves for some 
considerable period. This year, however, tlie 
fish seem getting back to the good old days 
of seining; for they are in finer condi¬ 
tion, larger, more numerous, and closer in¬ 
shore than they have been for thirty years : 
as is allowed on all sides. 

T^ey are very beautiful fish to look at,— 
not ve^ large, but silvery bright, with a 
tii^ of pink in the scales here and there, 
and with very lai^, lustrous, gold and black 
eyes. Bat, to add still more to their beauty 
%(aiCcordlDg to that very old proverb. Beauty 
,!^a8 beauty does), th^are caHed the poor 
masi’s fish, llfot qnly do the poor make a 


che)^ and hearty meal off pileba^, but are 
dothed, and housed, and vanned by; the 
money bronght in by the fishery;, and in 
every jdace where a few hnndred hogsheads 
of pilohards have been caught and bmked, a 
few hundred potmds have found their way 
into the pockets of the poor. ' _ 

So, at the end of the season, the little vil¬ 
lage on thefea c6ast, which (at the bemnning 
of this paper), woke up to find itself very 
busy, goes to sleep again with the oomfqt^ 
able assurance that it has money enough in 
its pocket, not, perhaps—to eat, efrink, and be 
meny witlial, but at least to keep famine 
ami cold fr(Vm the door during the next 
winter, thanks to the poor man’s fish. 

WHERE I FOUND AN OWL’S NIST. 

Immediatelt beliind the city of Trebizond 
there ai lses a singular eminence : the Mount 
Mithrios of history, and tha Boz T6p6.(or 
^rey hill) of the modern Tures. Its summit 
is considerably elevated above the level of 
the sea; but the great extent of its base 
diminishes its apparent height. Its sur¬ 
face is pi’etty generally covered by short 
grass, from wliich, here and there, huge 
masses of dark rock crop out, and from 
which numerous springs issue. Near the 
base, upon the seaward side, one of these 
masses forms tlie trapezoid site of the ancient 
I citadel from which the place derives its name; 
and this site, having fi\>m time immemorial 
divitled the water that constantly rushes 
down from above, and having forced it to 
find channels to the right and left, is now 
isolated between two deep and picturesque 
ravines, spanned by bridges for the tnifflc of 
the city, and through which trickling rills, 
.(fchanged sometimes into foaming torrents, 
find the end of their course in the waters of 
the Euxilfe? Ijower still, between tlie ravines 
as they diverge, with the trapezoid rock 
rising perpendicularly behind it, and the sea 
Va.shing its feet, stands the Turkish town— 
its lofty walls bearing Vitness to the revolu¬ 
tions of the pa;^t. Here, the perfection of 
the masonry tells of Roman handiworit; 
there, the frajpugjs. of a sculptured capital, 
or the shaft of a marble column, tells of re¬ 
pairs executed with relies that only barbarism 
could have so employed, ^ere, a stone of„ 
unusual size bears a time-worn Latin or 
Greek inscription; there, where a similar 
stone has been removed, the spectator may 
read, upon a substitute thrust loosely into its 
place, the exultation of a Mahometan victor, or 
a sentence selected from the Koran. Upon the 
beach, a modern battery exhihitounmistake- 
able evidence of the late Czar’s siok man. Its 
embrasures are filled up at the back by wooden' 
screens, much the colour nf the masonry, and 
on each screen there is painted a black ofrele, 
intended to look like the muzzle of a gtun,- 
and to ffrike «we into the hearts of the - 
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,whoaie Bi^eiuQan paw witbio xioige tlie :«Iiut«b of St. Sophia, fiMioded 
on tb^. to the roadstead. The inmnious Manuel in twelve hundred and sikt^tl^^S 
dum^j in queation is pla(^ under the care pronounoed by Finlay to be one of tmw 
of two stolIil-looIdlDg sentinelE^ each padded interesting monuments of Byzantine anefal‘’^. 
b^ as many garments of every description as tectnre, sculpture, and painting, that time' ' 
his means w^ procure, or 1^ shapeless uni- has spared pand recently conjectured, by it 
form conceal, and each prone to ignore the travelled duke, to be full two thousand years 
duties of his part in favour of entomological old. Upon the steep and narrow tracks lead- 
researches upon-the head ofthis^mpanion. ing into the interior, riding was necessaiily so. 
A, little eastward, a tiny cape juts into the slow as to he irksome, while the rugged 
sea, forming a bay on either swe. Between beauty of the landscape was apt to be for- 
the walls and this cape, the remains of the gotten in its sameness, or obscured by the 
mole of Hadrian still afford some shelter to recollection of its causes. The azaleas, whidh 
small vessels engaged in fishing or in the covered* every hill-side with their yellow 
coast trade — vessels with high triangular blossoms, and filled the air wiili their fra- 
stema and dragon figure-heads, built, doubt- grance; the rhododendrons, of which the 
less, after the fashion of the Argo. They are jiurple buds were just bursting into sight; 
hauled high anij dry upon the shingle, soon the fertile though neglected vaUeys, the 
after their arrival, by means of fixed cap- harsh rocks, the wild ravines, the mountain 
Stans and rollers ; and they are then used as rivulets, although well calculated to excite 
shops until the stores they bring are ex- admiration, wci'e insufficient to maintain it. 
hausted. Beyond the cape, ships of larger Through them all, when the eye had once 
size find anchorage, which, although much drunk in its fill of delight, appeared signs of 
exposed to wind and sea, is tolerably secure, the poverty, the misery, and the oppression, 
the bottom being composed of tenacious clay, that misgovernment has wrought in the land. 
Upon the cape, and above each bay, extend- Untillcd farms conveyed the brief history of 
ing itself round the foot of Mount Milhrios, many whose corn w.as stolen by the pasha 
eastward of the walls, is a well-built Christian for the army; vvho'<e hoi'ses, stolen to convey 
quafter, containing much wealth, aud a large the corn,h.ad left their carcasses at Erzeroum 
and busy population. Perched high above or in Mingrolia, and whose families, if they 
the houses, and reached by a path only suit- escaped starvation, escaped it only through 
able for goats, is a rained hut once splendid! charity, or by a‘ miracle. Deserted cottaMS 
monastery, dedicated to the native martyr i were once the homes of men from whom tne 
Eugenios, who was slain upon its site during' madir, or village governor, had wrung such 
the persecution of Diocletian. Eugenios was: sums of money—under pretence of saving 
opportunely remembered by Alexios Com- ’ them from the consciiption—that the cow, or 
•nenus, when he erected Trehizond into an the field, or the stock of winter provision, was 
independent kingdom, requiring the super-1 sold to meet his demands; and the stripped 
vision of a patron saint. A house within the ^ victims went to Constantinople to seek work, 
mouldering waHs still gives shelter to Greek I as porters or as boatmen. Bi'andcd with 
priests, who live, in characteristic dirt and | sucli signs of the hard lot of the inhabitants, 
laziness, upon contributions which the sacred-j^ie country around Trehizond is scarcely 
ness of the locality enables them to extort | pleasing: and J found that my excursions 
from the faithful. Between the rui^yisind the! were little calculated to beguile the tedium of 
suburb commences that famous road towards my necessary stay. 

Erzeroum of which Dr. Sandwith has told | Under these circumstances, it was nature 
the story. It is probably the only good road to hail with pleasure any now object of ap- 
in Anatolia: it was commenced with vast parent interest. On the east side of Mount 
intentions, and wuis executed^ at vast ex- Mithrios, at a considerable height, the regular 
pense; but its length is about* two hundred slope of the descent had been broken by 
yards. S ^ ancient landslip, which left exposed a 

Spending a little time at ^Rebizond in idle- perpendicular wall of rock, perhaps a hun- 
ness, and too familiar with oriental cities to di ed feet in height. Upon the face of this 
care much for the many features that it rook could be plainly seen, fkom a distance, 
possesses in common with them all, I became the remains of galleries or excavations ; aud 
tired of rambling in the narrow streets and of these I determined to procure a nearer 
crowded bazaars, I had inspected the few view. 

manufactures that are peculiar to the place ; A walk of a mile from the town, brought 
had bought a pair of mver bracelets of the me directly undenieath my intended goal; 
local pattern, from which no artisan will de- but left me still separated from it, by the 
pa^ and which differs from that of any mass of soil and rock that had fallen down, 
neighbouring town; had gossipped with va- llie incline was very steep, the ground soft 
, nous workmen, and had turned over the and mostly planted with itoley. Here- and 
ciupets, silks, and trinkets' of the Persian there, rook was so near the sur&ce as to for- 
merohants, at their lod^inm in the fusty bid attempt# at cultivation; and in sui^, 
Khan. I had walked, as in duty bound, two places I found Ifttle quarries, yielding stone 
miles along the .beach, to visit 'the remains oi Ibr road'mendii^, or building, and worked by 



and worked by 
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men who .had Jraude tkoTOeelves stoi^ hstf^ | 
withoat mortar, or cemeat, after the model of 
the oyster-ahell grottoes, which prevail duting 
August’ in .ind|arl» of London. Thfse j 
good ffdhB hat^OcS^pathj with my dwsinee. j 
That a inan wBo haight sit at home, Bhonld j 
climb a hill for amusement', was, in their eyes,! 
incomprehensible ; and one misanthropic per- j 
Bonage pronounced my conduct to be “ eshek 
glbi,” L e. like a donkey. Undeterred by his 
cens^tr^ I pushed on ; and in due time reached 
the ^t oii the precipice. From there I could 
eee that there were excavations of consi¬ 
derable size at various heights upon the rock ; 
and that there had been galleries, or covered 
pathways, sloping from one excavation to 
another ; and from the lowermost one to the 
j^ound. trhese paths wore, of course, zig-zag, 
and had been cut with prodigious labour out 
of the perpendicular surface of stone. Fi'om 
the crumbling nature of this, from the effect 
of time, much had fallen down; but the re¬ 
mains led me to believe that the wliole had 
originally been masked by the outer face of j 
the precipice ; and was only exposed by its , 
decay. The lower portion of the path was! 
altogether gone; and the commencement of 
what remained being fully twelve feet from 
the ground, I was compelled to defer any 
liHher investigation. 

The next morning I returned to tlse charge, 
attended by a man carrying aladdei”. Itsj 
assistance enabled me to read) the mtbw.ay; 
aldUg which I could walk easily to the lowest 
excavation. This proved to be a Greek 
chapel, about eight feet square, its stone roof 
and walls covered with pLiSter, and this with 
the usual pictures of saints—in very fair pre¬ 
servation. There was no outlet but by the 
way I eame, and no apparent means of com- 
mnnication with the excavations higher up. 
But the pathway presented just one evidenc^^ 
of having formerly been covered; in the shape 
of an arch near the chapel, probably the sme 
remains of a once continuou-s roof and outer 
wall of rock. Moreover, the original tei’mi- 
liation upon the ground was easily traceable- 
by the eye; and on proceeding to this point 
1 found another little cave, and a well of ex¬ 
cellent water; leading me to conjecture that 
the object of the path had been to open a 
communication witn this well, rather than 
with the world without; and that the caverns 
had probably served as places of refuge 
and concealment for the early Christians, 
in times of persecution. Afterwards, they 
would doubtless he used as hermitages and ' 
^hap^l 

the excavation which I enter^, 
which was about twenty-five feet from 
Ae'ground, there were three others. Two 
^ them were nearly in a li)ic above the first; 
4 |iei^e were signs that a pathway had, 
cobnedted them with it, and with each 


util^. ; The third was at e^mejittle distance 
away, about forty feet from tUo ground, and 
Visible remains of any way of access, 
"l^s was 'aiM |rrfg|lw, as if 

i^ell hadrj Mien L aba it im contain, 

three littfev^ltedchambaii, givingffeground- 
plan somewhat the shape of a club on a play¬ 
ing card. IlemaiuB of painting could also be 
diso^ed fimm lpelow ;,but nothing very defi¬ 
nite. While wondering how'the artist had 
ever reached the scene of his labours^ I daught 
sight of some little hollows in the rook,, 1080 
pigeon-holes, regularly arranged in a double 
row, and intended to receive the hand^ and 
feet in cliuBbing. The lowermost one' was 
above my reach; but it seemed likely, that 
the series had once extended to the ground. 
As at present existing, not pne of the holes 
would afford a fair inch of purchase ; and I 
could not restrain a shiver as I thought of 
the number of hermits whose necks'may have 
been broken in the endeavour to mount so 
perilous a ladder. 

Eetumiug once more to my accessible 
chapel, I stood awhile in its entrance to ad¬ 
mire the view over the city and subuAs; 
.end over the then tranquil waters of the 
Black Sea. I was startled by a succession of 
lond knocks, such .as might have been pro¬ 
duced by the knuckle upon a hard table. 
Comforted by the belief that spirit-rapping 
was unknown in Turkey, I turned into the 
chapel; and, in a gloomy corner, found three 
enormous owlets, seemingly of tender age, 
but with thi'oats large enough to swallow me. 
Their be.aks, r.apping together, produced the 
noise that liad diseovex-ed them; aud dis-• 
played, I suppose, their mUnner of sxsking 
supplies from the old folks. To theic infinite 
surprise, di.spleasure, and disgust, they wore 
forthwith taken down the ladder ; and then, 
to Trebizond, the outer garment of the ladder- 
cari'ier being extemporised into a bag for the 
occasioftN. Ilie largest of them measured, 
when caught, nearly fout feet across the 
wings ; the other two being somiewhat smaller. 
They throve very well under my care, and 
seemed amiable and"dotSle; but their odour 
was so objectionable that on reaching Eng¬ 
land, I was forced to discard them, and to 
obtain them a hjtae amongst their kindred 
in the gardens oi the Zoological Society. 

On Thursday, th» twentieth instant fAlmnhae-dayX will 
be published, in Twenty-eight pages, stitchM, 
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AMERICAN CHANGES O:^ NAMES. 

While the tarbnlent struggles of public 
life in the United States startle or astound 
the observer; wliile election riots, civil war, 
and bloody personal encounters shock the 
European sense of all that is stable and 
secure; there are small analogous traits in the 
quieter pursuits of the American mind that 
stamp it as the most unsteady of all human | or more forethought for his sensitiveness; 
combinations. Among these, none is more | but, however harsh or iunoble his Christian 


E liance with the condition of some valuable 
equest that forces the change upon an heir 
or a legatee. 

Rut who in the (old) world would 'ever, 
under any circumstances, think of changing 
his Christian name for any other whatever! 
Many an Englishman dislikes his familihr 
apjiellation, wishes his godfathers and god¬ 
mothers had had more music in their names, 


striking and few are so absurd, inde-1 
pendent of political or party versatility, as j 
the mania for the chanmug of names; not | 
merely of surnames—^a thing rarely effected 
in England, and then only as a necessity, 
attended by the acquisiliou of property, by 
bequest, inheritance, or marriage,—but of 
Christian names also, changed at will, and 
on the payment of a siuall fee ; not always 
from dishonest designs, but often from 
mere caprice, good or bad taste, or love of 
variety—-from any motive, in short, that 
might induce an iudividu^ elsewhere to 
change a house, a horse, or a pictu^w. 

Thu very cbmmou custom, besides leading 
to infinite confusion as to personal identity, 
tbe verification of facts, and the titles toi 
property among a people so wandering, 
affords a painful illustration of tb^httla real 
respect as yet geuei-ally prevalent among our 
cousins for family records or family associ¬ 
ations. 

In Europe, attachment to a firmily name is 
a sacred sentiment. If it has been rendered 
eminent by an individual, or even reputable 
by a succession of honest kuarers, few would 
change it^ even if they c^d. It may not 
be eupboniouB; yet we are endeared to It 
for the sake of those by whom, it was borne 
before us. It may not be celebrated; but we 
hope to preserve it unsullied. It may have 
been dUgr^ed; and, in that case, we resolve 
to redeem it from the staiu. Even when its 
change for some oth^r brings > an increase of 
worldly wealth. We feel that the donor who 
has coupled his gift with the hard condition 
of displacing our own patronymic by bis has 
“filched from us oor good name,” and we 
think that we pay a l^gh pice for our good fox'- 
tune. In faet^ it is omy in veiy rare instances 
of some gross individual infamy, that families 
abandon their cognomen, except in oonl- 


name may he, he is usually satisfied with it, 
and cherishes it—even as a pai'ent does an 
ugly child—^in honour of old associations, 
and as a part of himself. 

The general subject of the invention or 
adaptation of surnames in England is amusing, 
and instructive too. It has been calculate 
that there ai'e, in existence among us, be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty thousand sur¬ 
names, derived from almost every possible 
combination of personal qualities, natural 
objects, occupations and pursuits, localities, 
and from mere caprice and fancy. But 
onco established, they are hand^ down 
fr'om generation to generation, with respect if 
not reverence; occasional changes in or¬ 
thography taking place to hide their origii^ 
Wanness; or, as Camden says, “to mollify 
them ndiculonsly, lest their bearers should 
seeme villified by them.” In America, how¬ 
ever, these changes are not confined to alixht 
iterations in spelling, but are adopted bowy 
and by wholesale. 

Levity and conceit are the undoubted bbief 
causes for this pe^etual ringing of the 
changes on names. It would he acaroely pos¬ 
sible, in most cases, to trace the custom to any 
XI asonable or respectable motive. Thechanges 
tnemselves are, in the majority of instances, 
abundantly ludicrous; but the forwardness 
with which the commonest peisous throat 
themselves (by implication) into known and 
well-considerra families, and endeavour to 
identify themselves with eminent individttale, 
is raiiwy remarkahlek 

^ Here are a few examples from ^e yearly 
list published by the legislature of Massf 
chttsetta. { should like to have each indi¬ 
vidual’s heid subjected to a phrenolodoal 
examination, to ascertain if it would bear 
out my notion of the respective chai'aoteni 
of those oame-ehasgera. The following eight 
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would sbow, perba^s, a yam-glorious pride, 
dashed, with g^at eSj[<oBteT;y^ 

James Colbei^jtalcea l^e name of Colbert 
bfc^merV; Oal^ C* Woodman that of 
Emersoji Momn^.; Hazan E. Fitz that of 
.,^ttzan Wellington; Lyman Cook becomes 
Xj’man Van l^ren,; Diodate (5^ Coon takes 
the name ofpiodate Calhoun ; John Fiokaid 
that of Paniel Webster; Noyes Coker that 
of .Edwayd Byron; and John Lawrence that 
of Ge<» 3 {e Washington. 

iErery one will understand the motives of 
such, a choice—if choice was to be made—of 
mtmes so mlded with historic and literary 
"&m’e as moss of Mortimer, Wellington, 
Washington, and Byron. But, many, many 
EugliBlinieii are not aware that there are, or 
have recently been, in existence American 
political celebrities called Van Buren, Web¬ 
ster, and Calhoou. I 

The hump of patriotism must be lament¬ 
ably deficient in those who abandon the 
peculiarly national prenomen for any other: 
as Jonathan Kimltall Bogers, who takes that 
of John £ 1 . Bogers, and Jonatlian Kendal 
that of Henry’ Kendall. 

This is like giving up Yankee Doodle for 
Hail, Columbia! the former air smackiug of 
vulgarity, and the other having a fine 
flavour* 

The romantic and lackadaisical develop¬ 
ments must be strong in the following young 
ladies ; several of them having abandoned 
their good old English name—not, be it ob¬ 
served, for the sake of a husband—but 
evidently under the inspiration of the last 
sixpenny novel; and, from 
Sarali Bobbins, bccotning Adelaide A ustin. 


Euncy Felloira ,, Caroline Follows. 

Rath Wedge „ Sophrouia Bradford, 

Sarah Lombard „ Amelia Livingstone. 

Maiy Carter „ Aravilla Carter. „ 

Judith Bray „ Maria Bray. > 

Betsy Townsend „ Malvina Townsend. 

Sally Piescott „ Phidelia Presroll. 

Alice Hubbard „ Alvina Calisla Hubbard, 

Nancy Torboz „ Almeda Taber. 

Rachel Hawkes „ Almira Aurelia Hawkes. *' 

I ” Sabrina Ames (of ditto). 

FoU^Woodcoch drops a syllable, and 
becoiri^^oUy Wood; and Alice Bottomly, 
from mffives of delicacy, I presume, alters 
the spemng of her surname to Bothomlee. 

Bat no jmrticular taste for melotfy can 
have influenced the spinsters following: 

Abmi Msr^iBean, who becomes EHiza Patch. 

TUeris „ Mary Pew. i 

^tle»Bnej| y^G oodrich „ Mary French. i 

MPrFan Uuskirk „ Frances Coffin. I 


LfleiBnelB^Cood rich 
aarTan Uuskirk 


.hX"** ordinm-y tune, Yankee Boodle, was adopted 
iiW'tfflSuevotution as the national air, fiom its baviiur 
.vMMi-Mtqwd'by s country hfer as a quick-stop during the 
SSanm ^ s, ;assaU de^chment of gaitaut countrymen 
“ ttos 'fight of Bunker’s Riil—a glorious title to dis- 
^,,u,otioti," ^and' ffir supmior to that of the compositiouj 
wbioh iM si||iipse^ it .Mmsng the Awhiouable socisty' 
, or Amsriss. 


. Apss Clara Frinck caimot be blamed for 
chaining to Claris^ Wilson, or Ahby Graw 
for ^coming Abirail Sawtell. Trij^ena 
Moore, Derdaraia Finney,' Othealda Busk, 
and the Widow Naomi .Imddinrton a|<s un- 
exceptiouahlyl elegant and. neod no cfianOTj 
yet ch&uged they are to oUier as fancuul 
appellations. What could have induced Mrs. 
Betty Henderson (uo second marriage gi^Bg 
cause) to (Aange to Betty Grimes 1 . Qr vh^e 
was occidt motive that influenced^Phi¬ 
lander Jacobs to change to Philander Forteat; 
Ossian Doolittle to Ossiau Ashley; J^uthan 
Caldeu to Albert Nelson; or Allan Smitlx to 
^go to the very end of the alphabet and become 
Allan Izzar6 ? 

Under sundry unfathomable influences, 
Horace Fish and liis wife BhuhSniah take 
the surname of Tremont; Curtis Squires that 
of Pomeroy Montague ; William' H, Carlton 
that oi Augustus Carlton ; Ingebor Janson 
that of Ingelior Anderson ; George Hos- 
kiss that of George PuflTer. John Jumper 
shows good taste in becoming simple John 
Mason. 

Daniel Ames merely changes a letter, and 
is Daniel Ernes. Dr. Jacob Quackenbush, 
finding his name unwieldy, sinks a couple of 
syllables and the quack at the same time, 
and is transformed to Jacob Bush, M.D. 
Nathaniel Hopkins, betaking himself to rural 
life, I suppose, becomes S;^vanus Hopkins. 
But I cannot perceive What John Cogswell 
gains (except additional trouble) by insert¬ 
ing two more very unmusical monosyllables, 
and becoming John Beare Doane Cogs¬ 
well. , 

I am sorry to perceive that some Irishmen 
have been infected by the epidemic; and, 
while renouncing their country’, try to got 
rid of their national distinctions. F(H’ in¬ 
stance, Patrick Hughes changes to William 
Hughes; Timothy l^eary changes to Theodore 
Lyman ;^Masou McLoughlin becomes Henry 
Mason; aud six other persons of his name 
following his bad example, a whole branch of 
the family tree of the McLoughUns is lopped 
oflf. , ^ 

As a pendant to this antinatiomd pic¬ 
ture, a group of five Bulls abandon the 
honest English patronymic of their common 
father, John, aiM degenerately change it to 
Webster. 

A good excuse may exist for the family of 
Straw, the man of it, as well as his wife aud 
seven children (Cynthia, Sophiiia, Elkina, 
Diana, Sophronia, Phelista, and Orestus), for 
becoming so many Nileses; wMle an(^her, 
called Death, petition (through a nrember 
named Graves), and are metamorphosed into 
Mr. and Mrs. and the,;. Misses Dickenson! 
Masters Ashael G., Jothan P~ aud Abel 
S., their sons, also obang^ from Death 
t6 Diifltenson; but^ stMge to say, retain 
their villanous prenoflf^ and unmeaning 
initials. 

(^e Mr. Wormwood, with some ^ 
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him, aflks to be allowed tp change his name For ^stance; Ajtollo Mann, Qainer Tafts, 
for some otW; “certain,’^ as he siws, Orlando Tomkins, Bea Tifeny, Polyoretns 
“ that no mombw of taste will oppose his flag, Sylresta- Almy, Peleg Sprague^ Hofas 
request." Choate, Abiaa Bigelow, Jabez TtarjAsaph 

Another individual, Alexander Hamilton, Bass^ Azor Tabor, Hiram Shumway, jECansom 
also petitions for leave to change, on the ^erry, Nahum Capon, Mihu Amadou, 
doable ground of the inconvenient length of Gigeon Links, Zichri Natih. 
seven syllables in writing or speaking (a true Gideon, Hephzibab, Haaiph,Gibeon, Uriah, 
go-a-head Yankee), and on his inainlily to Seth, Elnathau, Jeduthan, Virgil, PliUy, 
“support the dignity of a narro so famous Horace, Homer, with Faith, Ho]^, Cha¬ 
in history ! ” It must be ‘observed that rity, and all the other virtues, are common 
this smart mechanic did not refer to the prenomens all over the country. Many 
Conqueror of Darius, but to the greatest of these, wMle making us smile, recal asso- 
Alexander he had ever heard of, Hamilton, ciations Scriptural and classical, or of our 
Secretary of the Treasury to .Washington; own historic and puritanical absuriUiiea; 
and I only hope (for the sake of American while some of the fancy names of America re- 
amour propre) that a portion of my readers mind ns of nothing. Mr. Preserved Pish 
m^ know who is meant. was a well-known merchant of New Ydrk, 

To these instances of ever-shifting alter.a- Perhaps the most whimsical of all is that of 
tions, I may add one of a Miss Hogg who a young lady of a count y town in the state 
became Miss Howard ; of another, a iiighly- of Massachusetts, Miss Wealthy Titus. At- 
estimable family, the Crowniushields of tractive and anspicious compound! Pray 
Marblehead, whose original name was Orun- Heaven she will cli.'vnge it, and that wlthont 
sei; and still another, the former Tinkers, losing a day, like her imperial namesake 1 
who are the present Buckinghams. So much Anti who knows but that every one of those 
for them! eccontiie jwpellationa here recorded are, by 

In looking at this scanty number of ex- this time (like Uncle Toby’s oath), blotted 
amplcB, and reflecting that such arbitrary out for ever! 

changes aie every year taking place over the However that may be in regard to in¬ 
whole extent of the Union to a very large dividuals or ftmilies, the national nomen- 

' amount, we may imagine, ajiart from the clature, as far as the names of places are 

absurdity of the custom, the confusion and concerned, gives ajiermanent proof that^thc 

' the_ mischief it occasions. Yet, however Americans are at once a remarkably imi- 

strangc it apfiears to us, it is perhap.s more tative .and unimaginative people. In the 

I wonderful that, considering the facility of immense catalogue of the names of counties, 

' the operation, it is not still oftenor practised, towns, and cities, there is hardly one they can 

!• A recent American paper tells us of a family claim as their own invention. They ^ all 

j in the town of Detroit, whoso sons were oi foreign or Tuclian derivation. The incon- 

I named. One Fltiokney, Two Stickney, Three ceivablerepctitionofcertain names of townsis, 

Stickney; and whoso daughters were named, without joke, “ confusion worse confounded." 

First Stickney, Second Stickney, &.c. The There are one hundred and eighteen towns 

three elder children of a family neai- homo^ and counties in the United States, called 
were named Joseph, And, Another; and it Washington. There are five Londons, Tme 
I li.as been supposed that, should any more New London, and I don’t know how many 
children have been born, they would have Londonderr3's. Sixtowns called Paris; three 
been named Also, Moreover, Nevertheless, Dresdeus, four Vienuns, fourteen Berltnaf 
.and Notwithstanding. The parents of ifco** twenty-four Hanovers. There are twenty 
ther family actuallj* named their child odd Richmonds, sixteen Bedfords, about a 

f^inis, supposing it was their last; but they score of Brigblons, nine Ohathazos, eleven 

happened afterwards to haVo a daughter Burlingtons, sixteen Delawares, fourteen Gx- 

and two sons, whom tBkiy called Addenda, fords, as many Somersets, a dozen Cam- 

Appendix and Supplement. bridges, twenty-five Yorks and New Yorks, 

Whatever exaggeration there may pos- uid other English names in ptroportion. 

sibly be in tb^e last-quoted instances, there There are twelve towns with Ae prefix of 

ib certainly, in New England as well as in Big, four Great, and rixteen Little. There 

the less established parts of the Union, a are nine Harmonys, doable as many Con- 

curious taste for grotesque, though leas cords (but no Melody); thirteen Fr^oms, 

startling, combination in names. In what forty-four Libertys (and plenty of slavery), 

degree fathers or godfathers are responsible Twenty-one Columbias, seven Columbuses, 

for this, or whether existing individuals have and seventy-eight Unions. There are one 

capriciously altered their children’s Christian hundred and four towns mid counries of the 

and surnames in the present generation, 1 colour Green, twenty-four Browns, twenty-six 

cannot determine. It is equuly puzzling Oranges, and five Yermilions—all the hues of 

to account, on either hypouiesis, for such an autumnal forest; but they shrink from 

names as strike &e eye on the shop-signs or railing any of them Black, though they some- 

door-plates, or in the newspapers of New times would make white appear so, espe- 

Vork, Philadelphia, Boston, and elsewhe^ dkUy , 1 a the Repudiating States. Xlfteen , 
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G<»2ieQa> eleven CanaeQa, ihirtjr SelenM, 
eleven 1^thlei»m^ testify to tiie reapeet in 
•whixii Sflriptantl «re held; while 

homage has been done to clasaic lands in 
sundry log-drot villages, some of them fast 
strellii^ in population sad prosperity. "Ilium 
fuit” is b(^d by the existence of sixteen 
Xroya. There are twelve Bomes, and eight 
Athenses; but only one Romalu8-~and I 
have not had the good fortune to meet with 
any of the Athentans. 

Many great waiters have been honoured 
in these national baptisniS. There are seve- 
nl Homers, Viigils, Drydena, and A'ddisons, 
a couple of Byrons, but not yet (nor likely to 
be in any sense) a Shakspeare. There are, 
however, five Avons, tliree Siratfords, a 
Borneo, a Juliet; besides, defying classifica¬ 
tion, four Scipios, six SheiTields, twelve hlan- 
' Chesters. There are one hundred and fifty 
towns and counties called New somethings, 
and only six Old anythings. Tiie most des¬ 
perate effort at invention is to be found in 
repetitions of Springfields, Bloomfields, and 
Greenfields. Ail the dties of the East are 
multiplied many times, with the exception > 
of Constantinople, wlmh does not figure m 
the list at all; but, iu^revenge, there is one 
i^Dstantine. There are very few attempts 
at giving to Yankee humour a local habita¬ 
tion and a name. But I have discovered tlie 
fupny title of Jim Henry attacked to a 
Bol-diaant town in Miller County, State of 
Missouri; and 1 am sorry to perceive the 
stupid name of Smallpox fastened (not 
firmly, 1 hope) on one in Joe Davis County, 
lUmois. 

The comparative popularity of public men 
may or may not be inferred from the number 
oi tames theirnames maybe found on tlie maps. 
It is remarkable that there are ninety-one 
Jacksons, eighty-three Franklins, sixty-nine 
Jeffersons, thirty-four Lafayettes, fifty-eight 
Monroes, fifty Maddisons, fifty-nine Parrys, 
thirty-two Harrisons, twenty-seven Clintons, 
* twenW-one Clays, sixteen Van Bnrens, four-^ 
toen Antons; but there are only three Web-' 
sterg. 

The indigenous fruits, shrubs, and trees 
give titles to many of the streets in cities and 
towns, 4ut to few of the towns themselves 
There is one Willow, a few Oaks (out of 
forty odd varieties of the forest king), and 
not one Persimmon, nor, as far as T can 
learn, a Pepperidge, one ol the most beautiful 
of American trees. 

New York ueAvspaper, writing on this 
^Paje^^oggests the propriety of pasedug a 
Mv JpiKibiting the use ot a name for a town 
orjjronty that has ever been used before for 
ijmiujao purpose. But immediately recoils, 
djtd Fear m the Ode, 

Evea at tlie sound itself had node. 

And well it might. For if the notion were 
loUowed up, new towns might be numbered, 
as streets often ore at present, and some such 


ea^tttetieal eomblnatioD might* oebur ‘ns a 
letter hddk^med to ‘ 

* Mister JTonatbsD Snookioios, 

Sirty-Fomth Streep 

Porty-FInt Cily, 

Nineteenth Coanty, 
State of Oonfusion. 


THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 

(fllAFTSR TBK VIIISX. 

A FARTv of young men w^e assembled at 
a bachelors’ dinner. The more solid porttoua 
of the fesst had been disposed of, with the 
gusto and enjoyment of yoothfbl appetites 
in whom the pleasures of gourmaudise were 
still fresh, and on whose digestion the results 
of its iudulgence had not yet begun to tell, 
and the dessert was placed tm the tabla 

“ In heaven’s manie, Paul, do wake np, and 
don’t be doing the skeleton at the fisaatl you 
hav’at opened your mouth to speala or ea^ 
half-a-dozen times since we sat down. Wbattbe 
deuce ails you, old fellow,eh 1" and the speaker 
—a very youug man, with a broad, joyous face, 
m which the ej es and teeth that seemed to 
be always gleaming and laughing in concert, 
caught your attention to toe exdusiou of 
every other feature—clapped his ueighbonr 
on the shoulder, and, pressing lus handwhero 
he had placed it, waited with a questioning 
expression in his laughing glance. 

Paul woke up, and slowly turned his large 
opened eyes vaguely and divamily on nis 
iutorlocutor, but without replying to his 
question. 

“ Ivefiecting on the brevity of hts human 
iifel—on toe unoertamfy of Ms destiny T 

“ Faith, your chance arrow has pretty near 
hit toe mark ! ” said Paul, with a half con¬ 
temptuous smile. 

"iStiauge as are the time and place for 
such rcfie.4on% they were precisely what oc¬ 
cupied me.” 

“ Did they ? then the case is a grave one, 
-Aku attack of metaphysics, with aggravated 
S}m}>toms. What's «b be done 1 where’s my 
piesciiption V’ and ho poured a copious dose 
of burgundy into^is friend’s glass. Paul 
diank the wine,/£nd replaced toe glass on 
the table in silence. 

" No better ?—tiy it again.” Paul shook 
hiB head, and pushed away the bottle. 

"Never mind me, there’s a good fellow, 
Hngli.” 

" But I do mind you,” Hugh said, kindly. 
"I have been minding you for some time, 
and I’m sure there’s som^iug wrong. We’ll 
talk about this another time.” 

And, with more tact than most people 
would have given him ciedit for, Hugh 
turned away, and, joining in the general 
tone of the party, left Paiu to indulge un¬ 
disturbed in his meditationa 

In the centre of toe table stood a silver 
basket filled with a variety of fruit, placed 
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to cotisdaipudb. ' 

angage a buncb of giwef^ . 9 <^oi^^ 4 tblT dis* g^ada a ^iSg resUess tidiBe bi^b^;|^aari^ 
arranged-the‘Mbp^ mbra&, pod a large, pramited his iieariDg’it. ■ ' , 

golden-rind tp tu« side of Paul’s ,■ One cUy,- when wom and'haggard’ii»5tn 

plate. _ \‘ '. , ^ study and-sj^ulatitni of the weary theipe/hb 

** Significant! ’^ laughed Hugh. “ There’s fiung down his books and waiidered into 'th^ 
the njeans of solving your, dirticulties,—the beautiful conservatory into which the glo^^ 
forbidden fcwl| (and s^ what will library opened. As he drew aside ihe hehvy 

come of it.” y , . , • curtain that hung over the entrance, the 

“ The forbi'ddPn fhiit! ” The name sounded burst of warmth and light and perfume, fitr a 
strangely wiggestive- in Paul’s ears. He cut moment, almost overpowered his strained 
it langufdly,htdf( in jest half in earnest, as one senses ; then, as he became more used to tbe 
trying , an experiment ■ of which his reason atmosphere, its delicious essence seemed to un¬ 
is ashamed, and tasted it; the# he amused fuse itself into his young veins, and to quicken 
hunself picking out the pips, and scattering the sickly life within hun. He walked abouk 
them about his plate. When Hugh was looking at and smelling the flowers, and 
looking the other way, he put two or three of watching, with a swt of vague, idle*pleasure, 
them ^tohis pocket; and, not very long after, the gambols of the gold fish in the fountain, 
the pqaiy broke up. He sat down under a lofty rose-tree, WboSh 

Paul was only twenty. A somewhat deli- fruity-aoented blooms hung bending over him; 
cats cdpstitution, an intensely imaginative a chill, autumnal breeze stole through an 
Mtd nerVonsly excitable temperament, an open glass. The rose-tree shivered, and the 
intellectual organisation of the finest strnc- odorous petals of oue of the fullest blossoms 
ture, and a love of the study of the ahstrase ahowereo sadly and silently over Ins head. ' 
and marvelbus, were his predonjin.ant cha- “The old story! birth, life, death—udiy, 
racteristicB. The early death of his parents audforwlmtl” 

bad.lef^ him free to follow the somewhat A peacock-butterfly settled on a heliotrope 
dangerous bent of his inclinations. He was, before his eyes. It heaved up and down ito 
moreover, unfortunately for one so endowed, orbed and gorgeous wings, and he wptched it 
rich far beyond the usual extent of his ei- admiiingly j then it took its flight aloft 1'' 
pendiiure; so that no wholesome necessity ampng the ftichsaa-bells that hung from the 
to labour, no occa.sion to strengthen him^lf roof; and, while struggling and beating th« 
by wrestling with the world, had taught him painted down off its beautiful wingS in 
to brace his nerve^ to gird himself, and striving to force its way through the glosS, A 
acquit himself like a man. spider rushed from its ambush aud secursdl 

• The consequence was that Paul became an it, winding his crushing net round and roun^ 
inveterate dreamer: discontented with a thetremblingcreature till it presented nothing 
life, the secret aud end of which he could but au unformed dingy mass, 
oidy speculate on without solving; and, like Paul shrugged his shoulders and walked 
most men and most women in similar cases, .away. The odorous blossoms' and yellow 
before learning that knowledge is not wisdom, globes of a fine orange-tree attracted Ms 
be sought—^instead of utilising the gift of wandering attention. Suddenly a recolkc-r 
existence, seeking out and performing thef tion flashed across him—the fomdden frdip t 
simple duties lying in his path, with ali his | Obeying a hasty aud unreasoning impulse,'!)^ 
heart, aud mind, and sonl, and strength, and i left tlie conservatory, sought and found'ifism-’ 
leaving the rest to God,—to explain what seeds he had preserved, .and broug^.tiftsai* 
man' never has ex[flaiifbd, does, or will ex-^ down. lie took a large flower-pot, fiU^' W 
plain while tlie flesh confines tlje spirit. with a rich mould, planted the seeds in it. 

So Paul went down to the country and moistened the earth, and placed if'in‘thS, 
established himself sU alo^in the old place, sunniest spot. Then he went' bacfic % -the 
that was his by right of ancient inheritance, library, he resumed his atudito,mid forgdt aQ 
and read all the mysfceiious books in the about his gardening. '/ .‘ v 

library, and wandPi«d about day and night . A fortaiight imssed before Pkul "^ain 
through the dimmest recesses of the woods visited the oonservECtory< Hot a^thoi^ht dfl | 
aud the ghostliest chambers of the mafision, iim forbidden fruit had, during ^at ritup,; 
and questxoned -heaven and earth why he entered his brain ; and » was only when 1^ 
•nm bomwaiui ifor what he should live and chance the flower-pot caught his eye, tluditlis-, 
die. rAntL.all the while God’s' sunshine and remembered, not without a oertoin fdiding'of 
God’s flowers Had,»insects' aud God’s birds curiosity, his plantation. He appri^hed, 
that sung of lows' and praisp ill the bouglis and, saw, spreathng themselves, awve the 
■ over his 'head'and'.God’s labourers that ,dark mould, two pale-ereen leavrit Paill 



tbtaathQrlW of whioU uinAaw 
pD^S^ba'tuo fofbiddeti mUt of ampiare. 


^ iife^tihs''ttnti&f thimhik bfbther-hAnas. ’ 


















** My woi^c tSood in itf so it i^eoed 
to iiim. ' Sbmothiqg of Tib own bloo(l--«omo> 
thing of himadf—appaatod to belong to the 
iraU little thing, with its inch of stem and 
two poor leaflets. He examined^ them long 
before he restorhd the pot to its sunny 
comer, and ^rinbled the mould carefhUy 
with water from the fountain. 

Ab eveiy object we contemplate takes its 
ctdoor from the bent and tendency of our 
individual mind, so this new subject of 
simple and wholesome interest became tinged 
in tne mind of Paul with the wdd, specula¬ 
tive, supernatural impression that pervaded 
'it,—-the forbiddeu fruit, that gave to the 
eater the knowledge of good and evil. This 
idea constantly haunted him in connection 
with the plant. Lately, he bad taken much 
to the study of alchemy. He had even begun 
to attempt tbe concoction of some of the 
mysterious fluids that were, in certain combi¬ 
nations, to produce various magical results. 

Now, all bis ideas were turned in the one 
direction—that of nurtuiing the plant in 
such a way as would develop the mysterious 
power he felt persuaded lay dormant within 
it. So, night and day, he woiked, and read, 
and studied, and experimented; trembling 
the while lest some fatal ciTor might blast 
the frail life of the creature of lus care. 

Sometimes it waned and drooped, and then 
Paul hung over it, as over a sick child, on 
whoso exStence the haj^nness of his own 
depended. Then it reared its head and 
resumed its vigour, and he breathed freely 
and walked rejoicingly. 

In time, the tiny plant grew and si)read 
into a shrub, then expanded into a trw. 
During its growth Paul had several times 
transplanted it, so as to give space for Us 
roots to extend ; and Heaven only knous the 
tertw and anxiety each of these opeiations' 
had caused him. But it endured them 
an ; and at last—at last— 0 height of my 
and triumph! a flowci-bud made its appear¬ 
ance on one of the branches; then a second,, 
a third; and soon some score studded the 
boughs. 

This was the decisive moment; on the 
treatment he now adopted—so his studies had 
tauglit nim—depended the success or failure 
of all Ins hopes. In the composition of the 
strange and subtle essence that was to bring 
the tree to fniition, and entlow the produce 
with the qualities he sought, such tune, la¬ 
bour, and aii\ic<y were expended, that lie 
emerged from his laboratory hazard and 
^tastiy as a sjiectre. But the esscBoe was 
obtained according, he thought, to all the 
' combinations necessary to ensure a happy 
rcBolt; and, with a hand trembling with 
hope, fear, and excitement, he poured on 
tbe roots wie contents of the phial. A low 
aliiver ran upwards from the stem to the top 
L of the tree, the bi-anches Wntjied for a mo- 
r ment, and then tho buds fell in a shower to 
j', the ground! 


flidliittersd aory, ifid Itid fahr Amo in his 
learn (dph^ing hanw. * 

All then-waa orer^he hop^ the yearning, 
^e labour of months upon monthly deMroyad 
in a single instant, and for ever. He could 
not look on the ruin; and, rushine back into 
his study, gave himself up to his demair. 

But he could not keep lon| awi^ nrom the 
tree—a fascliation he found it impOssiblo to 
resist gradually drew his footsteps back to it, 
and slowly and hopelessly he appiroaohed it 
once moi-e. Its changed ay^aranee, how¬ 
ever, startled and thriirmi him with astonish¬ 
ment, almost hope; it had grown suddenly 
into a richnels and vigour that surpassed all 
it had ever before disydayed; the leaves had 
increased in size, a fuller, deeper tint over- 
sjii-ead them—nay, it even seemed to Paul 
that the stem and boughs had acfuired 
greater volume. He drew nearer, examined 
closer, and beheld one bud, the first it bad 
put forth, swelled and invigorated like tbe rest 
ot the tree, tirmly adhering to its stalk. 

And now, on this tiny green globe, hung his 
all of iiope and love and care on earth. A 
worm, a fly, a blight, a breath, might miii 
him for ever; take from him in a second the 
sole interest his existence possessed. A chill 
blast in giving the tree air, a hot breath in 
administering the warmth necessary to bring 
it to matunty, might detach it from the 
stem, and involve it in the decay of its 
fellows. The interest grew terrible: the 
anxiety wearing beyond expression. Best, 
proyierly speaking, Paul had none. He 
vatehed over the tree day and night to see 
that no danger should approach it, that tlic 
temper.ature which constant observation 
showed him best suited it, should never vaiy. 

ITie lew hours oi sleep nature absolutely 
required of him were haunted with visions of 
destruction to the bud. Now a giub of fear¬ 
ful :ispect,^now a caterpillar with saw-like teeth, 
threatened its existence ; now a fierce gleam 
of sunshine made it droop: a few drops of too 
cold water sickened it, and ho woke up, trem¬ 
bling to examine it, ^d to prove to himself 
jjalpably that his terrors were all imaginaiy. 

blowly tbe'bud grew and swelled and 
wliitencd ; and at jwt, one summer night, as 
J’aul woke from srtroubled vision, he saw its 
jietals gradually and with an imperceptible 
motion expanding in the pale ray of a slant¬ 
ing moonbeam directed on it, while a fra¬ 
grance of such faint yet penetrating delicious¬ 
ness, as steeped his whole being with a new 
and unknown sensation of pain and* deUght 
no words could render, fillea the air. 

By morning the flower was fully blown. 
For a week it remained in the same state, 
unchanged in aspect and odour, and during 
aU that period Paul never absented himseu 
beyond half an hour at a titnO; though the 
peculiar properties of the mrfume kept such 
a strmn, and exercised suim an influenee, on 
his nerves, as to threaten at times sonut 
startling criris. When it began to lose its 
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dafliling iwtity < «ild texiui*, 4««tf cuB«rted B« (ot & xoioment, c«nd to 
its powers, w one <me &e petals preNWOttlttb Was yet all his own.; 
&4ea,shraQk,^ilf«ll»'wa]r, diselosingatiay ersp tbongblH-stranee! tliat let 
green &ait idi thebottom^of the calyx.. bring whut knowled^ it mighty 

' mental and jAyaical, were so far epe^ by 

dSATTEB ran fflwoKD. ^ -uimatuinl stress they bad umergonni 

Two yem had gmie by since the day when that there was little chance of his being 
Paul bad sown ttm seed that had produced able to enjoy the prize he had wasted life to , 
the trM of the fwbidden fruit. I|p was now obtain. 

two-and*twenty, but already h^d his youth ]^one of these thoughts occupied him. To 
passed away for ever. The pursuit of studies know was all he sought; the rest was swil- 
unfitted to the human brain ; tho coucuctlou lowed up in the one burning desire, 
of essence composed for the greater part By dewees, the great fruit grew and yel- 
of deleterious substances, and compounded lowed, aim the bough that bore it bent beneath 
with a hibour, an anxiety, anti often an its weight; so that Paul had to prop it up, 
amount of failure and disappointment in lest it shoidd snap beneath its golden loap. 
themselves as destructive as the terrible pro- A n odmir, lees rich, bat more subtle, and in 
cesses the more material part of tho work its nature and effects widely different 
required; the want of rest, tne overwhelming, that of the blosaom, began to emanate from it. 
^grossing weight of the one thought, tlio Instead of the intoxicating, dreamy, reve- 
one interest, had wrecked his Jieiiltli and ries ttiat the flower’s (lerfume had awakened 
brought on him the infirmities of agf* ere ho m Pan’s brain, this filled it with a strange 
liad arrived at full manhood. dawuim; of lucidity. Things hitherto in- 

llugh, and others of his friends, had, at cotnpieliensible began to assume significance; 
v.irious times, sought to recal him to himself, isolated experiences became wonderfully 
and to bring him back into the world ho had connected, the missing links hisformer senses 
left; but lul their attempts wore met with had failed to perceive, being supplied to corn- 
impatience and neglect; and, at last, he had plete the chain. 

sucoeede<l in securing the void he sought to Hints gradually gauiing clearness, the 
esfaUisb, in isolating himself from all human cause and nature and aim of the hidden 
sympathy and interest. No love, no hate, no mysteries of existence, suggested themselves 
care entered his mind, for any living creature, to Inm ; and, though he could only see in a 
To him the Joys and sorrows, the hopes and glass dai kly, every day that the fruit , 
fears, that agitate mankind were unknown; advanced towards maturity convinced him 
he had no smiles, no tears : he needed no moio and muro tliat he luid but to wait till it 
one’s love, no one’s aid . he had neither love was fully ripe, to attain the sole hope and end 
*nor aid to offer to any one. To know wiis all of liis existence, 
lie desired, and lie fell down and worshipped The d.iy anne. Paul saw that the for- 
tho stock of a tree, as the representative of bidden fruit had reached the culminating 
knowledge. point, and that it was now fit to be plucked 

Meauwhilethe&rthertheplanthadadvanced pfl eaten, 
in its development, the dower had been the S He h.ad achieved the summit of bis qf- 
process of that development; and the ripening most ho].cs, his furthest ambition. Know- 
of the fniit was an operation of sii«li intense ledge was there, within the grasp of his 
tedionsness, that Paul’s reason seemed otteu hand,—in another moment he would be mas¬ 
on the point of ^ving way beneath the ter of the secret no mortal being had, until 
ceaseless and prolonged teiuion. But the tins day, possessed. He would stand above 
thought—-when it liatf ai’rivcd at its ma- the angels of light and darkness. What* 
turity, I have but to eat aqd to know; then, stayed his hand ? Why, each time 
know all things, to kno^j^'ood and evil, to that lie raised it, did it drop nerveless by hia 
expound the riddle of the uiiverse, to pene- aide ? Why did he hesitate and tremble 1 
tiate into the mysteries of the creation, that One moro eflbrt, and the fruit was plucked 
not all the sages of ancient or modern times and was between hia lips. He saw the past, toe 
could do more than guess at blunderingly; to present, and the future laid out before him os 
leain the secret of my own destiny, and of (tod had oidained them, yet subject to toe La¬ 
the destiny of all mankind ; to.see why I was flueuce of his own free will. He saw the past 
born, and what I am to do, and wliUher my as it mighthave been; not allbright, but strewn 
spirit is to wend its flight 1—-this thought with many flowers that had oiuy wanted the 
called back his sinking reason, and made him culture of his hand to yield him all their 
take patience till time should bring about beauty and perfume. He saw the heart that 
the accomplishment of his desires. a tender word, a kindly act of bis, would 

Thus looking forward, he never looked have bound to him for ever. He saw the 
back into toe past that had been his, in which neglected work whose execution would have 
to train mind and body to tbeir proper ends ; brought bim fanriA, and esteem, and self- 
to cultivate toe heart, now dead within his respect He- saw the pale phantom of the 
breast, to surround nimself with love, to<| woman that wbuld have worshipped, and 
* love of man made life of man that saves.” tended, and clung round him; aiomg, snp- 
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jjorting, encouragixig him; doabling ber ia a rarity, except wbeu steadily held by thd 
life bis li&, bis strength and bis euergie%i tin^tering •vnioe o£tbe i9iiiiM]||a^4fgan>;'but 
He sS'sC tbb shadows of the children that lot ,Qirdlnary composers; for ^apvijiX dhitiea 
tronld have' elunbed round bib knees, sup- for operas vrbiob t^ke the town E^etom ana r 
ported him in age, and transmitted to pos- possession)of it during their fleeting 
terity his honoured name. ' day, a n^nim, pnee the teast; is aov pmctir 

He sat in the present himself, alone, cidiy the loi^est extensioa of tone. It is 
utteriy alone—^a 'vrom, voitbless decrepit, ported and portioned put info crotebets, 
useless bring ; shut out from all that makes quavers, oM »»iuquaveva ; wlflle these again 
life pleasant or %aluable, or even endurable, are subjected to subdivision, till tbw ax-e 
And beyond, wbat did be see in the futui'e? chopped up and minced and pounded into 
Heioh, standing there at the very tlu’eshuld, double-demi-seiuiqnavein and &er stiU-o^tiU 
ready to beai- biiu .away ; no respite, no time tliey reach tlie iatuxitesimally nmali fractions 
to exercise the gift he had tlius put chased; of sound—4be quiclodarting giacemotes and 
none to ictrieve the p.aet, to utilue the flashing ornaments—-in sbor^ the iaaaic.il 
piesent, eicu at the moment it was I'evcaied animalcules aud infusoria—which are the 
by what means these might have beeq.done. delight of modem tlu’oats oud modern 
Death he saw—and l^youd tlub nothing; fingers, 
so fiir knoa ledge biought him, not one step W bile musical peifumeis were practiaing ' 
fiirther. On the land that Lay on the other hal'd to perform minim passages with primer | 
sidcofthegrave, her ray till ew not .a glimmer; agility, uatux'alists weio stx'oiuing their qy'cs I 
all was impeneli-able darkness! He felt the to get a {leep at their oiganised miaims— ; 
darkness extending to himself; dimming his mites aud sucii like—beyond which they bad 
vision, thickening hib pexceptious, closing huu little hopes of penetrating further and deeper I 
up in dull abstracUon. into the niystei ios of animated xiatnre. A Ij 

“ In the day that thou eatcat thereof, thou flea or a louse was to them a very smaU thing II 
sbalt surely die.” That one sentence cun- indeed to invebtigate in detail; an itch insect, 'l 
' tinually rung in his ears. The bcuse of all or a pai'asitc on another insect, was a mate- ii 
else was lost to him. iFiimlly, that too ceased, liol niimm, or the least of the little, 'J'he dis- ,1 
and he lay dead at the foot of tlio tiee of coverer of the circulation of the blood, never '' 
riie forbidden fruit. liied to see it circulate. Now, it is but a |l 

—--- -poor microscope which will uot show the 

MINIMS. globules in blood; and their circulation—say 'I 

-- m the web of a ii-og’a foot—is a spectacle ' 

SnvEEAL distinguished instances have ap- which it is far iiom difficult to exhimt, and I' 
peated during the past lull century of the that without serious bordsbip or injury to 
cOtaipatibilityr of music wiib optics, A co- the frog itself Our optical double-demi- ' 
incidence exists even in the veiy uumbei of semiquavers are creatures which give every 
the elements on which the respective bcicuccb evidence of their enjoyment of life; although 
are founded ; to wit, the seven notes of the ten thousand of them may take up no more 
gamut, aud the sev cn prismatic dolours into room than that occupied by a gr.aui of orUi- I 
which an angular bit of gLoss dissects a ray* naiy baud. A dab of ditch-water on a slip ' 
ofsnnligbt. Amongst distiu^uibbed amateurs of glass is at this moment inviting me to || 
'wbo have been accoinidibhea simultaneously tluow doau mypen, to admire the number I 
ill the arts that appeal to the ear uud the cyo, aud variety of its mhal)itant& 'Thei'e are 
1 will mention no other names than those of really minims aud miuimibbimums—all, too, j 
Kitchener, who went so far as to adapt sP apparently beasts of prey. I see tbe larger 
melody to bubble aud squeak, aud of Cod- swallow the less; which are afterwards lie- i 
■dmgton, who was senior wrangler and an held, through the transparent coats of their ' 
admit able harpist. All I want now is to devourers’stomac^ to be atraggling hi vain 
point out tbe occnirence of a coriespouding ag.iinst their ‘But, rememberiug the | 
modification in musical art as iiiflueiiced by acute conundrum. What is smaller than a 
modern musical instruments, aud in the mite's moutii 1 Answer: That which goes j 
visual power attainable by man as developed iuto it, I conclude that the eyes of my moat | 
by improved adaptations of perfected lenses, atomic minims can behold coveys of game 
In ancient music, a breve, that is to say a aud shoals of prey which to me I'emaiu in- I 
short note, was subdividetl into two semibreves visible. A nd, then, each of these Ifeast things I 
(its halves), aud into'four minims or least is endowed with life and motion, and must 
notes (the halves of semibreves), ns the ex- be made up of muscles, nerves, a skin, intes- 
t fwne of melodic rapidity. The giant of tines, and circulating fluffis, or, at least, of 
hflnnony never dreamt of urging his jiace to pMts analogous to sudi; so that however 
perform the steps now executed by many- minute they may be themselves, they are 
'^t^yinkling feet. A minim was the acknow'- composed of members minuter still Their 
ledgect ultimate subdivision of mubical sound, progression, again, is mostly aooompUriiod by 
M to ite temporal duration, till crotchets were means of ooiiutleaa bristl^ or cilia, which 
invented. Now, breves have gone the way of flicker bookwards and forwards with a 
mammoths ftnd foegatheriuins; a semibreve feathering motion, like ths osts of a hMil 
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'Th» ■oiiia;.maiy ibo seeii'■vlbifidtlijj We^ tBeH(te''tb«fr Wiitel and spin. 

'i>euiHre bodiss wsoute atdinal^lea; like a crop bt^'i'^betwildered, 1 will Sx. iiiy atiwi^qUi 
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. of lw^ky on tRe tfttifaice of iifi^d waving m tte iffoVem^nts of a'singli& iridiYi^wU .^T 
the sammerJttd^ ‘whether the-prl^Bent l^let-girl, a'coryphee who ih 

- wai‘d small^'be anything more, ns fiir as the front rank« has a body like a snw&hoilii 
any definite meaning ia concerned, than a carrot, enly pellncid as crystal; at h'eifiJ^o^ 

< good-natured OonceSBiOn to ponnlar forms of end she has a pointed radicle, tip, dr midv«f 

?_n.’ A _^1._-j* _V1^ -_ 'tlTU-__i ■» ' ■*'. .It# , 


skiU has transmuted a 
into a-golden treasary i 


hial of turbid fluid visible. By these evidently the dancer rises 
facts and inferences, and sinks, revolves and ifolls ; they are, pror 

1 aVjI lit V lt“ .V J V . _T. ? ^ . ...... s‘ 


It is vulgarly supposed thht d)hi& things bably the moustache which surrounds her. 

. cease to be visible to the naked eye, there is an mouth, and also the knife and fork with 
-end to measurement; all further speculations whichj^he eats her dinneb, as well as. the' 
touching their magnitude,—granting things fingWB she catches it with. She is ptit of 
invisible to have magnitude,—are superfluous sight, and—whisk!—who was that who ran-, 
and ft' complete waste of time. When a vil- across the room ? swift as a swallow, Jbut 
}«ge dame clearly sees nothing on a given large and seemingly spherical \ . Tlmre i 
l»tch ©f talc or glass, even with her spectacles It stops for one instant, and I ia. 
astride her nose, she would consider it mad- the presence, I suppose, of ope pf thn , 
ness were yon to tell her that the proportions rotifers, or wheel-animalcules, but cap hardly. 

. 'pf large and less still continue to exist within tell from such a passing glance. I thli^ l!; 
that tipundary, beyond her ken ; while the saw the wheels twisting about its head, and 
superlative least has never yet been found, am sure I saw a yellowish meal safely atored; 

. But "look at this brackish drop of water, in its portly paunch. Perhaps it is ^oteus/^ 
which is part of an iron-ladleful 1 scooped up qiladricornis; what do I know ?—as th«!' 
-rile other day out of a ruined sanded-up sea- i^ench say When a knotty point puz^lesj- 
port, long deserted by human inhabitants, their brains. Anofhei' smaller wheeler—it 
It is a pearly globule, the bigness of a good does not follow that he is more juvenile—; 
fat dewdrop, and clear, except that by look- throws himself into the ring, like Mr. Merri- 
ing sharp you can perceive a few specks, meiit, with a sadden summeraet. He pi-„ 
which are merely bits of dirt and rubbish, rouettes a moment, in which feat he is aided i 
I lot my spherical little fish-pond fall by his bell-shaped proportions, and then darts! 
gently on a thin strip bf glass, and submit it oif to another station wdth a flea-like skip, 
to tlie microscope. In the small quantity of pirouettes again, leaps aside, and dtsappea,rs. 
saline fluid which will hang to the tip of a He favburs us with a very short performance. 


saline fluid which will hang to the tip of a He favburs us with a very short performance, 
common gooseqiiill, 1 have captured a multi- and is continuing his. part behind the scenes, 
tude of wdd creatures here confined, whose 1 shift the glass slide a little hit,, and ' 
bulk and stature vary as much as those of fall upon a viewer of shooting stars, they 

tliA Wrrla a.r\A VkAiiAf.fi in WomhwAira tnAnii3 fl.(trnAa thA iiAlrl in aH .(^ifnaof.llna'kca 


diceotlbns. 


turns himself, and swims sidewise, so as to into the circus thus; he midees a bb^.tuliihe 
give me a capital profijp.jrIew of 1)18 person, touches the floor with his head. He then 
He is mturvelloosly iean,-«rnot a bit of fat stands on his head and makes another bowin 
about him,---aud so transparent that I can tiiesamedirection,tillhetouchesthe^noxwith 
behold, through him, every object over which his foot or feet; for his figure is altoge^er 
he passes; He is not at all disgusting in his that of a worthy peasant ready-dr^^ to run 
looks, and is free from every symptom of a race in a sack. His march, is riiat of a recruit 
sliminess. His sur&ce glances with pearly cautiously practising to the sober measukre of 
hues, not from any defective oehi-omatism of the Dead March in ^ul. But is he only 
my objectives,—in plain English, from any hoaxing us, after all!—^mas^ing hif'realeba* 
fault of mj glasses,—but, from the extreme raster ? This certtunly must bo hts .broriier, 
thinness of his outer coat, as is the case in who creeps i;| htpriiediy on his belly, never 
soap-bubbles and films on water. He glides leaving hold of the ground, with his tail 
on his wa^ in pl^ed content, and is soon during the whpte of his course. WMt 
out of our field efrview. Wemighf follow him versatility 1 X to suspect be is only 
by hitching the slide on which the drop of the grAit ;idag in another disguise; 
salt water restj^ but let han gang bis gait; yet, no, it' cannot be possible ? But let-,ns- 
foTi^ enter a band of waltaers. not keepit|; not be ifn too great a harry aWt what is 
tj|Die, ,nnr‘adhering very strictly to tray'''Betjsible. Ho# hmi^y iie ia He has ssized some 
figure. They make me giddy to look at them 1 unfortunate victim, and shakes it as a terrier 


gerie. They are white, clear, and roundish j that, is ' 

The largest live-lion which I sSB as yet, has all I can see, for they are excessively quick - 
the semblance of a great garden-slug, but is and extremely small. But if extrepie raphifty J ' 
flatter and broader. He glides gracefully, perplexes, deliberate movements, I' 
along, searching with his mouth to the right times ludicrous. There’s a droll creatvqrsi isho 
and left for—bo best Icnows what. Now he gives you time to look at him. He ,wa&s ! 

X. _ __ 1 _x_ xl. _ _xl *1*.. hi \^.1‘ u ♦ 
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does it cat. Nov Ue.ia avaj at eoine 

mimwoopic ojater^ vhit* vul not be tom 
from its cock. A jflobulw ore&ture roUa be¬ 
fore bim ; be o]>eiis. vide bis mouth, or tbe 
top of bis sack; tbe bolus is sonibw^ of 
the bigsest, but 4o^ it goes. He gives a 
gulportvo,abrugsbis shouldeiu to make all 
rignV ®*» B®® morsel de- 

Boend to ms digestive apparatus. Nov be 
bunts the (ground for more, like a staunch 
, bound', upon a doubtful scent; and nov he 
pedts s,TOut, tossing his head, like a turkey 
gobbling mast in a beecb-and-oak-tree Wod. 
Ferbaps, vben he bos at last got bis fill, he 
too will take to bowing, in evidenor^ of his 
amiable disposition. Who and what'fewbe ? 
Blank Botifer, Esquire, 1 guess. But do you 
think I know, even by sight, every creature 
I Lave circumvented in my drop ? Of the 
rotifer's alone there are Heaven only knows 
how many species. 

Besides the stai-a of the company, there 
we plenty of second and third-rate per¬ 
former's, who glide in and out modestly 
einough, keeping up the by-play of tbe 
seme; while others, standing stock-still, 
make up parts of the fixed tableau. Amongst 
the former axe those little things, of various 
size, with agtoeral resemblance to a weaver's 
shuttde, some with a single hole in the middle, 
otbera with two holes, one at each end ; and 
others with three perforations visible, whicdi 
slide slowly backwar'ds and forwards without 
any evident object, sometimes knocking 
against each other, as if they were playing at 
blindmau’s buff with every one of the party- 
blinded. They are diatomacese, navicnlae, 
what-nots ; some say they are animals, while 
the dons will have it they are only plants. 
I should like to plead for tbe animsdity of 
that neat little canoe-like fellow, who feels 
his way before him with a long sharp flexible 
bristle as he saffa along. All this rs in the 
water ; but, by a touch at the fine adjustment, 
so as to shift the focus a shade, we catch the 
surface of the drop, and on it behold a 
floating emerald with a circlet of bristling 
rays surrounding it. You have ju.st time to 
look at it steadily, and lo! it skips from side 
to side. Its^diating fringe is a set of agile 
feet and legs, with which it cuts capers on its 
bmy spring-board. 

But the quantity of saline liquid in our 
little reservoir is sensibly diminished by 
evaporation; it is low-water here, indepen¬ 
dent of the moon's age. I could easily create I 
a bumping spring-tide by a supply inttoduced j 
„o» the tip. of a quill tooth-pick j but we wjll 
leave things to take their course. The plot 
thiokeuB; all our characters crowd the stage 
tosgelEer in alarm at the acantiuees of their 
native eL^eut. Excitement gains ground; it 
IL'is a watW'^ot; it is the last scene of Gustavus 
Third; it is the market chorus of Mkaa- 
^m^o, minus tiie mutdc, as liar as we can 
By the way. there really exists music 
f uMeeiii}... hy the. eexi^ as there are sights 


unseen the eye% of humabitj^ ■wilii.,. 
takei up tJie. scimee of mioraeemstios 
cklly, BO as to furnish us with a magnifyi^.,, 
ear-Uumpet, wUch shall render the ,cemver- ' 
sation of laay-birds audible? But. the <ai^ 
tastophe of our drama appreach^^wst:. 
our grand pantomime attains the a^aaq - of 
its interest. • The indefatigahle 
demons, pantalpons, and coiambinenti Of® 
stranded on shoals, which gradually ; 
shallower and ^lallower, tiu dry Iwd 
pears; ^ey their eilia, ware their, 

bristles^li^i^^ and dilate thmr bag-like 
bodies for a n^Uent; and tbmi all is dry.and 
still in death. Fancy a multituihuoas 'cara¬ 
van of u'''in, horses, camels, and ntgro-slaves, 
all scorched up and withered in ,the Great 
Desert the burning breath of an arid 
simoon. The tragedy is no more than what we 
have just witnessed. Themonad8,thewheelers, 
the volvoxes, and the creepy-crawlies lie, 
flattened husks; some of them burst and 
emptied by the final striiggle, like fire- 
balloons torn through a thicket of thorns. 
The drought also makes manifest to sight 
what was before nnperceived; minute crys¬ 
tals of salt, in pyramids, crosses, lozenges, 
rhombsj and other sharp-pointed angulai’ 
shapes, "rapidly appear on the field of battle, 
sometimes thrusting their spear-heads into 
the bodies of tbe sl^, or entombing them 
beneath a translucent mausoleum. The 
graveyard of the departed animalcules is pro¬ 
fusely strewn witli glittering gems. Here, 
lies our gallant Noteus, the dashing cavalry 
oflicer, with a spai'kling rosette of briUiants 
for his head-stone; there, rejjoses poor little 
ensign Whirligig, with a shining cross at his 
foot, and a polished stiletto of salt by his 
aide ; further on, the remains of general Slug 
<are fairly crushed' by a great Egyptian pyra¬ 
mid built of hundreds of layers of thousands 
of glassy bfloks. 

And these are amongst the Common Things 
jSo much sought after now-o’-days, as if 
they were distant or hard to find. The 
clue to them lies in yftur own quioksiglited- 
cess and activity of mind; therefore it is 
that ninety-nine out^/ every hundred men. 
and women quit*^ world without having 
once beheld them,' Do you wonder, now, 
Uiat 1 have spent more than half-an-hour 
in watching the contents of this single drop; 
of water with wMch a bit of window-glass 
has been smeared 1 The crystals alone, with¬ 
out the. animals, are a remarkable spec¬ 
tacle; they are the rapid marshalling, in 
perfect discipline, of hitherto straggling and 
mutinous atoms. A hundred y4ars 8go,.wh^ 
minute crystalline forms were a rnnnnt dis¬ 
covery, the learned believed that the piquant 
flavour of salt, and of vine^r especially, was . 
owing ‘to the mnltitode <n flatting, cmlong, 
quadrangular salts, eaoh of whii^, tapping. 
^m ils middle, has two exquimtely sh^ 
ends. The theory then held was, > 

particles, striking upon the nerves of animals. 
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exdte'tlici'Bei^ticnisof ti 0 t« ’aiid «m(dl; and qaadrtt^ds. Amongst ins^^ tEe dtF»' 
as thmr forms snd degraw of impuUe are lame and eaterpUlars ore more iG^boxw^-'; 
almost •infinitely disersini^ lie sensibility of than those of the creature in its nerfoi^ '(dii' •; 
■ pain or pleasure arudog lierefrcm must be rather, its ^nal, because all is peifeet) foriii. 
varied almost infinitely, according to the 'Nevertheless, the orange hairs foom thb red- • ] 
greater pr less delicMy of the organs they tailed bee, and the black, white, and yeUbsr - 
stri^ on. Are you, judicious re^er, able to ones from the great queen humble-bee, ate : 
confi^oOF ,,relittt« the hypothesis ? Or do beautifully transparent wands,—sometUni^' 
you hold that ^ savourine^ of salt is the like the stem<'of the white- lily without the 
result of '!a 'delicate galvanic action on the fiowers but with the leaves. But another 
surfoce of the tongue ? Unfortunately, the hairy dandy, Dermestes, the gay young larva 
question fo a poser for my own^or.i^die. of a bq^tle who is fond of frequenting oaoon- 

shops, sports for his personal adornment a 
Minute portions of what we %ll the larger pretty lot of test-objects, which are, like the 
creatures are not less interesting than minute lily-stei^ complete with the flowers, which 
creatures themselves in their integrity. Thus: droofwHTa graceful bouquet from the top. 
not to risk a more precise definition, the The next time you meet a hairy eater- 
popular notion of a hair, or of hairs, is a pillar, stop him, and-even were it on the 
something long, cylindrical, and wire-like as Queen's highway, rob him of two or three 
to proportion, and single, simple, or undi- tufts of hair. You need not maltreat him, or 
vided ns to shape-; unquestionably smooth do him personal injury. Simply twitch out ’ 
in respect to surface. But hairs are subject with a pair of pincers the souvenir you want 
to all sorts of freaba and caprices; they start to put into your locket; but spare his life, 
off into complexities of which you never ami let him go home to his anxious friends, 
dreamt them capable. I ■fancy I discover an tossing his head disdainfully. Or, instead of 
agreement of whim in the hairs from crea- allowing him to get off so easily, suppose yhd - 
tures of the same natural family and with put him into i)rison. Bomba-wise, because his ’ 
similar instincts. Certain tribes seem to beard and wliiskers are too long to your 
have made it their study to supply us ■with liking, and keep him there, without benefit 
wool whose serrated or scaly edges shall of habeas corpus. By feeding your captive, 
furnish us with blankets, hosen, and hats you m-'iy keep him alive till his natural term 
from the close-felting properties which they of caterpillar existence is expired. He will 
induce. Mouse’s hair is jointed, and seem- undergo metamorphosis; and you can com- 
ingly made up of back-boiie-iike divisions, pare the scales which he wears as a butterfly 
■which are shown by alternate bands of or a moth adth the bristles which beset him 
black and transparent material. For easier w'hile .a creeping thing, and which may have 
inspection, take the lock of Itafrs you mean rendered good sex-vice in his juvenile days, 
to treasure in your casket from the belly One young larva whom I partially plucked, 
or armpits of the animal, as finer in texture | had spiny prickly fur of two or three kinds ; 
and more translucent. The tips in which ' besides those, some of his longest and hand- 
they terminate are pointed and polished in \omest hairs were in shape, not in colour, 
most workmanlike style. ^ like a peacock’s tail-feathers. These thorny, 

Other small rodents—the loir, offarger dor- branching, sharp-pointed hairs, are a mobe 
mouse, for instance—exhibit an analogous formidable-looking defensive armour than tho 
furry structure. The hair of bats is still quills of the prickliest porcupine in Afriosi. 
more surprising. Generally, it is as if you All these tiny hairs are to be examitmd 
were to place a lot of long-spouted fuimels whole and at once, as far as the field 
one within the other, so as to leave a con- of the microscope will admit them. But 
siderabie disfkuce froncftanel to fuimel. An lovers of minims chop up larger hairs 
Indian bat is generally selected to furnish into the thinnest possible slices, exactly as 
show-hair ; but our native bats deserve - on would your five-shilling April cucumber, 
attention, though their fur is rather spiral and serve them cold with Canada bolsa^ 
than cup-shaped in its pattern. The mole, a instead 'of with pepper, oil, and vinegar, 
■worm and insect-eater, furnishes hair which How else could we examine the elementary 
has a slight vespertiliiiMus touch superadded structure of the whiskors, smellers, manes, 
to the rodent type. A series (ff protuberances and tnfts of sundry wild beasts,—the spines 
are visible along the hair, like the wooden of hedgehogs, the quills of porcupines, and 
knobs by which a flag-staff is mounted. But the horns of rhinoceroses 1 all which are 
on the BameLbeast--iiay, on man himself—the eccentric hairs in disguise, ■who escape rtm- 
coustitntion of bristles varlra according to ning mad ly a harrow shave, 
the spot on'Which they grow. We may fiken Bet us not quite forget the haira of vegeta-: 
haif to a genua of plants, of which one species j bles. In sbme, as in those of the Tradescantia 
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bdorda third thriv^ in the lowlands the fre^-gatheved ^af of a French beau is adho^*'' 
legi^-while-Alpine hairs betake themselves sive- to the touch, witoout being clsmmy'or'' 

theMKbnrait of the-head. At a role, tiie'hairs glutinous. You wUl find the phenomenon to 
ofitoseOts are mtoe complicated than those of res^t frmn little hooked hairs srid^inyhe^' ' 
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j of whatevk’ iSr’b^ iuto eoataot 
Vttt/On A^e4wi(m le*TM, thte booklets 

]^t tor ii96k8''fii earnest, look at 
' tbwe vbich BtOTopfid the fruit of Jlie oomitioii 
bVl^6<%»' you’might do 

S oehet-Vprk ;4 iQi them; under a power a 
Me higher,' 'you' might liang up on them 
haunches of r^nieon or legs of beef. Down 
may be'sjipkeu of in the same paragraph as 
haSra j thie down of the seeds from many 
hdiHpdaite flowers is extremely pleasing to 
eyes '4:hat can see what it is. Tjun^pareut, 
thdrhy filaments, of spun-glass brightness, ai'e 
the winged distributors of the wide-spread 
germs of thistle, groundsel, danddljon, sow¬ 
thistle, and a host of their congenefhr'' One 
of the prettiest k the down of 'the garden 
lettuce-seed. Botanists tell ns that many of 
the parts of plants are merely hairs tinder a i 
modified form. According to this view, a) 
nettle-sting is only a perverted hair, whose 
disposition is soared into misanthropy and a 
propensity to mischief. Bring a,nettle-sting 
into the microscopic court, and he will confess 
that in his basement story he has a concealed 
stock of poUon, which, mounting through a 
central tube, like the Venom from a viper’s 
fang, eixters your skin when pierced. By 
pressing the witness, a drop of the dele- 
teiious fluid will appear in evidence. ag.aiiist 
him, hangii^ in a globule at his dagger’s 
point. 

Many olgeote that are simply dead white to 
the naked eye, under a magnifier are beauti¬ 
fully transparent. Instances, the mildew on 
a rose-leaf; the pollen of many flowers—of 
the common borage, to take one ; the down 
and bristles of many leaves; and minute 
crystals, especially those of snow. Tiny par¬ 
ticles of snow, neatly caught without iujuru 
as*^ they drop from the sky, are amongst the 
most beanuful of winter objects—with the 
drawbadr that you cannot comfortably oli- 
serye. them, before a blazing fire, as you are 
supping your nigblcap of hot brandy niiil 
water. Bntj^well wrapped up in a bearskin 
coat, in the cool retreat of a garret with a 
north aspect, ypu may pick and choose 
amongst the grand crosses of all the orders 
and legions ^f honour that have ever been 
invented since mankind first fell in love with 
. stars and garters. Sometimes' the fine snow- 
powdi^ that drifts in between the rickety 
tiles M your attic will answer the purpose 
, exceedingly well; but the inicroaeope discri¬ 
minates beautifully between formas and 
formM materials. Thus, w;hite ^tthenie in 
powder is shapeless under the microshc^e; 
\;,t|^ere are no distinctive character to'be 
4,unless the absence of regular crys- 
' taUihe fl^rms; the sme of cplophane, a pow- 
^red f^sia, which k kept in the ph'airmacy 
a Stjr^ic. ^copod dust, which much re- 
^mmbles the latter to the naked eye—both 
l^^ng 'seen as a finp ;yellpwiBh ^wder— 
|^mN|nt i'ougblyri>andSd ^ius, of very equal 
in^^r,t^ldh‘ini|^t be inkkken, at first 




irrSgdkr^kapSd 

Dejittriiie;rwith its clear, whii^ eev^traats* 
ptoent^ioVoid <oriovaliBh grainy, has a' ^Suyas 
b»etberpoUwi. ^kmpbor, erikhud krhsar to 
powder as youeah get presBirl^ildip ^ear- 
ance cd dhscr lomiH of ko, ai^.'pfp!d|^^ at 
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In art-m«iafa(dtii<ea, an es(dk^ w4^'0f 
hints may bee stolea. from 
made by the microscope,. witbpioit-likBfi^jPf .ip 
injunction Iteing ksu^.; <'Therei iS'fidtfiiug . 
dishonpu^alEiN'^ borrowiBg’pattenis .inteaded 
only fid tyy|ize of iliseet or anixmueqle ad¬ 
mirers, or in mrestalling thh design of foliage 
proposed to be fmthooming next spring. 

1 should be very glad of a woESted'Work 
foot-rug to., warm my cold inactive feet, 
after the pattern of the back pf, the 
narrow-leaved sage-leaf, whose jjeculiar 
style 1 have just discovered. Try it, fair 
directresses of Berlin-wool shops; .it is a 
chtirmiug novelty. You will have no difficulty 
with the light-green shaggy veinings on, the 
plain dark-green ground; but how you will 
manage the little halls which constitute the 
originality of the device, I must leave to your 
own ingenuity to invent Xiook also at the 
back of the leaf of the Deutzia scabra ; it b 
covered with hairs in the form of mauy- 
rayed stars, and Would make a delightful 
mat The upper surface of the leaf is gar¬ 
nished with larger stars composed of fewer 
rays, mostly five. You might border the 
centiad galaxy of your mat with a fringe of 
.stars of the first magnitude. Can you con¬ 
trive any semi-transparent opaline substance * 
for the stars ?, 

Bcill, living creatures are the most attrac¬ 
tive minima The first wheel-animalcule 1 
ever saw strongly impressed me with his 
courage and iutel%enoe, 1 faatl ]>ut a cyciops, 
or water-flea, upon the slide, in as large a 
drop of ^ater as a phi’s head will cai-ry. j 
While contemplating we heart-beats and the 
intestinal motions of my black-eyed monster 
(who would have m^de a capitm.dragon icr 
a microscopic iit. George), I observed tliat he 
was tormented by some rapid little creature, 
which darted aboyl£h'm os a ^d-fiy worriea 
an ox. Its flight through the water re¬ 
sembled that of-the humming-bird sphinx 
through the ait; poising itself likewise at 
intervals, which almwed me to view it at its 
stationary moments. Tt was like a bell- 
sbsped,.: .«nt-glass hhandelier endowed with 
liiie^ the liaiidle of the bell was a highly- 
dexible prehensile, crystalliue tail, cleft into 
a finger and thumb at the tip; and around 
tlie-rim of the bell were wu^ seemed like 
rabidly-circling litide wheels whose motion 
tlie-ejm could only follow os a mkt. , Why ' 
the rotifer should-thus dodge the monoculos, 
—whether to pirit his teeto, os the troehilus 
of old did for the crocodile'; whether to kiing 
him; os k wasp does, k terriw dpf .who 
unearUis his nest; whether to pre^ obi’^^a- i 
sites ^tibot infbst h^ as gulla'are sim to |ted ! 
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(hi thb if ^4ii« wljfetUw to 

l)i^ €ggs ou orj'&» hW, d« tba fefe>fljr docB 
6a tb6 h6r46’0''60i£t tiie ichneunioB- 
fly in the oatt'ifpUWB'-iklia ;-t4l know not, 
and I don't 'iwhO doei. Certain it 
ia naexplaued relations hare 

existed between water'deaa and wheelers 
for th'6(tef.lrtttiarBd years ‘past.* On looking 
at\ fny '^yi^s, .'I saw ini his stomach 
wheeler which he had not 
long de’^Uirtld’}’for it was still alive. The 
one dn<^tti^ 60 BtiTia«dhia perseeations fear¬ 
lessly, Ontil the water began th^iyh ^ As the 
drop, evaporated into thirsty air, little rotifer 
tncked himself nnder cyclop’s body, as the 
dampest spot he could select, leaving the tip 
of his tidl ontside to ascertain ,the prospect 
of moister weather, exactly as you stretch 
yobr hand Out of doors to feel whether it is 
beginning to rain or not. Could you have 
done better than the animalcule under the 
same circumstances ? Does it not read like 
a man crouching under a dying camel in a 
Saharan wilderness, and sustaining life to 
the last moment on the juices of the more 
massive animal 7 

As to the size of our minims, living or 
dead, Leuwenhoek measured them by grains 
of sand selected of such an equal size that a 
hundred of them placed in a row should 
extend an inch in length. Observing an 
animalcule swimming or running past his 
staudai'd grain, he estimated by comparison 
the magnitude of the former, Natu»l ob¬ 
jects whose size is known and which do not 
vary, have since been employed as micrometric 
measures; the sporules of the puff-bail 
fungus have a diameter the eight thousaud 
five-hundredth of au inch, while those of the 
lycopodium are the nine hundred and fortieth 
of an inch across. Pixed artiSoial standards^ 
are now generally substituted for natural 
ones. Dr. Woll^ou has obfS&ed a pla¬ 
tinum wire only the thirty thousandth of an 
inch ill thickness; but minute scales, en-, 
graved on glass, witl^ a diamond point, are 
now most commonly employed. Suppose, 
for example, a liue, the twentieth of an 
inch in length, traceA'bm'oas the centre of 
a glass disc. Det this line be divided into a 
hundred equ^ parts, every fifth division 
lioiug distin^ished by a longer liue, and 
every tenth ny a still longer one. Each of 
these divisions will be the two-tkoiuaaaidth, 
the intervals between the fifth divisiona will 
be the four-hundredth, and those between the 
tenth divisions the two-hundredtli part of ivn 
inch. . - 

This microscopic scale will be seen magni¬ 
fied with the microscope; and any microscopic 
object laid upon it will be equally magni¬ 
fied, so that its dimensions can m ascer¬ 
tained by merely counting the divisions of 
the scale included between those which mark, 
its limits when placed in different positiofts 
the scale. But, in truth,, inches tbeir | 

fiactions ought to be utterly discarded from 


meanurementci which ■ are indwendent of PQ- 
piilar-prejndicc-' ETere, ^ 'iqast, 'ype iany 
emptey a decimal scale founded on 
fsaidess of TOsistance from the vestqd 
rests of ejUB, pence, pottles, pennw^yi^ 
and other .influential members of the Weipii^ 
and-Measures Corporation. In the, sc^^ 
delivered with French instruments, a 
limdtre (about .the twenty-fifth of an icudi) 
is divided into oue huniked parts. The 
microscopist can apply to his science a r^a(rm 
which,as yet iy refiised to our everyday 
a&irs, and will measure his minims by the 
decimal fraction of the earth’s meridian from 
equator te pole. 


WORD ANALOGIES. 

One the grocioni lino ofbeauty 
In all kinds of beauteous form, 

One the flowing law of duty 
Beautifying calm and storm : 

So it seem’d to me oue morning. 

Watching childhood ambling liy, 

Looking on a flower’s adorning. 

Gazing on a clouded aky. . . 

So raesecin'd it:—youVliful'paces 
Flow of graceful beauty have; 

Flowing growth l]are'‘'flower gmeis 
Also, like the ftodiiig wave; 

Wave, wind, all a-bloWia|n” 

And we sjMik’efyoatliftil hloooi; 

Flight is flown too,—flown from flowing: 
Flowing, flowering line of doom. 

JBflow, ye gales of vernal sweetness! 

Flow, ye veins of human joy! 

Flowoi, O life, unto completeness! 

Flowei'-liko bloom, dear ^rl or boy ! 

Storuiful wind and flower beloved, 

Uoili are blossoms of God's broaih. 

Angel wings of God’s Approved, 

Float ns o'er the flood of deatli! * 

A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 

GOSTINNOl-DVOK. THB OEEAl' BAZAMtL.' ■ 

In St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kasan, 0d«^ 
Kielf, Wladimir, Smolensk, Novgorod, and 
Ekateriuoslaf—not only in these,' but in 
every Russian goverument town whose pro¬ 
portions exceed those of a village—there is a 
Gostiunoi-dvor (literally, ThiuM Yard, oour 
aux choscs), or general bazaar lor the sale of 
merchandise and dry provisions. The con¬ 
quered and treaty-acquired provinces— 
Polish, Swedish, Gorman, and Turkish— 
have their markets and emporia; but the 
Gostinnol-dvor is an iastitntlon thoroughly 
and purely Russian, and thoroughly Asiatic. 
It wtil be fity province, in papers to come, 
to speak , of Gostiunol-dvor at Moscow, 
in which .the. native and humble Russian, 
element is more' strondy pronounced, and 
whjeh is a trifle more picturesque, aud a gteat 
deal dir^^ than its sister establiahm'ent 
in Peta'opjM^eJ’ To the Gostbmol-^vctt', '^u, 
.of St- JPeteraburg I devote this ' It 

is'vaster in size/and incomparably ihore 
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lUAgnificeat in proporticnai aad contents, than 
any of its provin^ml rivals; and, to me, k is 
nuu^ more int6t>i^iiw»v, It is here that yon 
can \nitdi in its devebpment ^t 

most mwvellous mixture of super-riTilisi^ion 
and ultra-Wbariam ; of dirt and perfumes ; 
accompUshed, heartless scepticism, and naive 
though gross superstition; of p-ince and beg* 
gar ;• p(mle and beai-; prevailing tyrant and 
oppressed creature, which make St. Peters¬ 
burg to me one magniilceut, fantastic volume; 
a French translation of Ihe Arabian Nights, 
bound in Bussia, illustrated with Byiantiue 
pictures, and compiled by slaves for the 
amusement of masters as luxurioi:^ as the 
‘ old Persians, as astute and accompi^ed as 
' the Greeks, as cruel as the Bomans, as de¬ 
bauched as tho8#Vho dw4lt in the Destroyed 
Cities, and whom it is a sin to name. 

In seventeen hundred and fifty, Bussia 
beiu^ happy under the sway of the Iwaign 
Czanne J^abeth—^the want of a central 
bazaar being sensibly felt in the swelling 
capital, and nothing existing of the kind but 
a tumble-down row of wooden bairacks, as 
filthy aa they were inconvenient, hastily imn 
up by convicts and Swedish prisoners in the 
daysofiPetoi^TelikS—an enormous edifice of 
timber wai v^strncted on the banlm of the 
Mofka, oloim to what was then called the 
Green Bridge, but is known as the 
Polizeisk^Oi^ or Ppntde Police. This was 
the fii-st GostjUnoX-dvor in St. Petersburg. 
Five years later it incurred the fate of 
theatres in all parts of the worrd,&nd of 
every class Of bnildings in Biissra,—that 
species of architectural measles known as a 
fire. It was burnt to the ground, together 
with a great portion of the quarter of the 
city in which it was situated; and its re- 
erqction, in stone, was soon after commenced' 
on the spot where it now stands ; on the left- 
hand side of^ the Nevskol Perspective, and 
about a miSfe' from the chapel-spire of the 
Admiralty. It forms an immense trapezoid, 
framed between fiur streets. Its two prin-‘ 
cipal facades front the Nevskol and the Sa- 
dovvala, or Great Garden Street, which last 
intersects the Perspective opposite the Im- 

E erial Library. Tlie principal facade is one 
undred an?^ seventjr-two sagenes long. 
There are three archines to a sagene, or 
eighty-four inches ; I think, tbemfore, that I 
am right, according to Cockeroffsky, in say¬ 
ing that there is a frontage of twelve hun¬ 
dred and four feet, or more than four humlred 
English ya^B, to the Gostinnol-dvOR The 
Mponstruction in stone did not extet^ 

Funds came in too slowly or, mc^ 

' probably, were kpent too quickly by those 
entrusted with them; and, for a long time^ the. 
rest of the bazaar consisted of rows of 
racdisand Imotbs^in timber, wMch were all 
duly re^bsumed by fire in seventeen bun- 
dr^ and mgfaty. The Gostihnol-dvor was 
then taken in hwd by the superb Catherine, 
Srho bad a decided genius tor solidity and 


durability in architecture; aad^ under her 
amfdcee, the great Things Yard assumed 
the form it now presents. Hn|^ as it is, 
it/only forms >a of that wh^ tim Bua- 

Sianaeall the’Oorod,or City of Bazaars; for im¬ 
mediately adjoining it—^inferipr in splendour 
of structure, but.emulous in Stores of mer¬ 
chandise ang vlgoubof traffic, are three other 
bazaars,—^the .^ia'axine-dv(H*,the Stehoukine- 
dvor, and the T(dkoujtcl;ji-rinok, or Great 
Elbow-market, which last is the Bag Fair or 
Petticoat Lane of St. Petersbui^; ml the old 
clothes, and h great j^portiou of the Stolen 
goods, of thePeapital being ^re bought and 
sold. 

On the same side of the w|^ as the Gos- 
tiunol-dvor on the Nevsko^ and close to the 
commencement of itsarcad^ is the miormous 
edifice of the Donma, or Hotel de YUle. 
This was originally built of wood, but has 
been gradually repaired and enlarged with 
stone, and has slowly petrified, as men’s 
minds axe apt to do in this marmorifyiug 
country. Its heart of oak is now as hard as 
the nether millstone; and stucco pilasters, 
aud cornices in Crim-Tartar Corinthian, 
together with abundance of whitewash and 
badigeounement, conceal its primitive log 
walls. 

This huge place (what public building 
in Petersburg is not huge ?) is facetiously 
supposed to be tbe seat of the municipal cor- 
poi'atiou of St. Petersburg. There is a civil 
governor, or Lord Mayor, it is true, who is 
oi&cimly of cousidemhly less account than 
the signification of an idiot’s tale in the 
liands of M. le General I^atiofif, the mililaiy 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg, without 
whose written authority no person can leave 
the capitaL There is a president and six 
'burgomasters, and a Council of Ten notable 
citizens; but all and every one of them, 
governors ^ivil aud governors military, bur¬ 
gomasters and notames, are members of the 
cclei)rated and artistic corps of Marionnettes, 
of whose performances at Genoa aud at the 
Adelaide Gallery most fteople must have heard, 
and who have a theatre on a very large scale 
indeed in Holy Buj|[^ They are beautifully 
modelled, dressed with extreme richness 
(especially aa regards stars and crosses), are 
wondmfully supple in the joints, and have 
the most astouismng internal mechanism for 
imitatiu^. the sounds of the human voice. 
The .gfruip of these meritorious automata 
are pdllM by a gentleman by the name of 
Dolgwouki, who succeeded that emiuent per¬ 
formed M. Orlofi^ as chief of the gendarmerie 
and Hmh Police, and manager (under the 
rose) of sixty-five millions of Sferionnettes. 
So perfectly is he master of tlm strings of his 
puppets^ and so well is he a^naini^ with 
the departments behind the scenes of the 
Theatre Boyal Bussia, that the ostensible 
lessee and manager, Alexander Nieolaievhti^ 
who inherited tm property from his 
Nicolaialeosandrovitch (an enterprising raa- 
















nager^ bnt' timfoad of beai^ Bwlodramas of: 
the stftitUug’bv^V ^ ^ 

afraid of hia. Btiiger-axam^Sox* A N. ia a mild 
and braefictmt' xi[uddl<>4^|0d joong man, 
vrhose dramatio ttredilediiens ave supposed 
to lean towards light vaudevilles and bar* 
letta% makiag all the ^wasters happy at 
the of the ooptadn. He is noL indisposed 

either, tl^ aav, many &ee translations 
from the french and f^gliah; mtt the stage* 
manager of the <Mariennettes won’t hear of 
such a thing, and oontinnes to keep the 
tightest ^ h^ds over his poppets.. Tl»e 
most carious feature in all t^is is, that 
the stage-manager has himself a master 
whom he is compelled, no one knows why, 
to obey. 

This master—a slow, cruel, treacherous, 
dishonest tyrant—^is never seen, bnt dwells re¬ 
mote from mortal eyes, tboi^hnot from their 
miserable ken, like the grand Llanm. His— 
her—^its name is System. liberal, nay, 
democratic stage-managers, have been known 
to assume the government of the sixty-five 
million dolls, and forthwith, in their blind 
obedience to system, to become intolerable 
oppressors, spies, and thieves. Things have 
gone wrong before now in the Theati-e 
Royal; and several lessees have died of sore 
throat, of stomach-ache, of head-ache, and of 
compression of the eeaophagus. But this 
abominable System has lived through all 
vicissitudes, and thoi^h immensely old, is as 
strong and wicked as ever.* The old hypo¬ 
crite gives out occasionally that he is about 
' to refoim ; but the only way to reform that 
hoary miscreant, is to stavingle him at once, 
and outright. Your fingem are not unac¬ 
customed to this work, most noble Buyards. 

The only timber yet unahivered of the 
Houma is the great watchtower, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet in- height, which is 
entirely of sham marble, but^eal wood. 
I'here is a curious telegraphic apparatus of 
iron at the summit, and w this work the 
different fire-signals. They are in constant 
employment. ■ * 

1 con imagine no better way of conveying 
a palpable notion of th)g^,I Lave seen in this 

* A magniSoont diamotad tabatiBre (all of snuff has 
recently been thrown In tlie eyes of'Weatem ^urone from 
tlw coronation throne at Moscow. The only real abolition 
of a ^'ieranco, fai this’ isQch' belauded nmnitesto, is the 
nmoral of part of tbs tax on passports to uatire Bos- 
sians, who, if they had fimuli^ were formerls- obligett 
to pay somethltm uke four hundred pounds a-year to the 
guToTumOnl whiTo traTelihae. The pmitioal amnesty is a 
cruol fsitoe: not but that J beUeve tba Bmperor Aloz- 
audor tot be (tboujrh defleieut in strenictb uf mind) a 
sovereign of thorough liberal tondencies, and of extreme 
kindness of heart; but ha daree not aooenjplish a tithe of 
the reforms ha meditates. I was yaking one day to an 
intelligent Russian on this auUect (bo was a ropublican. 
and a socialiht, but an aOeonrpfidfaed gentioman), who, so 
far from blaming the Caar for bis meagi-e ooncessioas to 
the apirit of tbs age, made a purely Russian excuse for 
him: " Quo voules-vous t" he said; “ le Tsar lui-mfime a 
peur d’etre rosse ]hu: laPcdfoeHamhie.’' The idea' of the 
Autoemtof all the Russioabetag deterred horn increased 
lihnMsm by bodily foar of the Srioa is sufficiently ox- 
t ag ^> M jc u t; but there ia nevsithelecx a great dm eff 
teramtlm locution. ' 


strai^c Itmtl thaa to rnsritata 
beiwedh; tilings RiUBian, which vi»J 
trill I b^, enve tnroh|^. ,^ 

nM^nih';>«f: fihithful trayellcrs, and tbifigs 
all ill Bmidon and Faria. 

If you tali^ one avenue of the glorious 
Palais Boyal, «ay that where the gifidsmirii 
and jewellers’ shoj» are, and with this comr, 
bine the old colonnade of the Regent’s Quad¬ 
rant ; if to this you add a dwarfed Bomblance of 
-the Piazza in Covent €rarden-—especially 
as regards the coffee-stalls at early momiug; 
if you *throw in a dash of the Cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey—taking care to By- 
zautiuise the Gothic, but keeping all 
the qjy|e^-«red effects of ohiaro-oscuro; if, 
still ^berating your work; you piece on 
a fragment of that musty'-little colonnade 
out of Lower Regtot Street^which 'ought 
to belong to the Italian OpeA House, but 
doesn't, and at whose corner Mr. Seguin’s 
ILbraiy used to be; if, as a final archi¬ 
tectural effort, you finish off with a few 
yards of the dark entry in Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral yard, and with as much as you like 
(there is not much) of that pai-ticolarly^im, 
ghostly, and mildewed arcade at the Fields 
corner of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn : 
it you irmke an. architectural salmagundy of 
all these ; spice with a flavour of the deUgkt- 
ful uji-aiid-down;. under-the-basemeut and 
over-the-tiles, street of Chester; ganiish 
with that portion of the peristyle of the 
Palace of the Institute in Paris, where the 
priut-stMls ai-e; and seiveup hot with remi- 
niscencef of what old Exeter ’Change must 
liave been like ; you will have something of 
a skeleton notion of the outward appearoime 
of the Gostinnoi-dvor. Further to educate 
tlw) eye, 1 must r-elate, that round all the 
\)iilars there is a long Lowther Arcade 
brake loose, of toys and small ware; tSat 
the Palais-Eoyal-like shops euriously 
dovetailed with bits of Uie !Bezesteen at 
Constantinople; that amongst the diamonds 
hnd gold lace there is a strong tinge of 
Holywell Street: to plant the photograph wbU 
in the stereoscope, 1 must beg my reader to 
endeavour to imagine this Loj^on ar^ Paris 
medley transplanted to Russia There is a 
roaring street outside, along which the fieroe- 
horsed and fierce-driven droschkjes fly; 
through tho interstices of the arches, you 
see, first droschkies, then dust, then pa¬ 
laces, palaces, palaces, then a blue blue sky; 
ditbin a crowd of helmets, grey great-coats, 
beards,, boots, red shirty sbeep^ins, sabres, 
long grey cloaks,, pink bonne^ and black 
velvet mantles, little -children in fancy bon¬ 
nets; names in crimson satin, apd peai-l 
tiaras; ahd' all this ^circulating in an atmo- 
sphrin where Burlington Arcade-like 
odour of pcmii^m and bouquet k la reine 
(for .perfumes abound in Gostiunoi-dTODr) 
stru^les with that of Ruasia leather, wox.- 
caadles, and. that <me powerful searching, 
oleaginona smeU, which is com|xnK^ed of 
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Heav’ea. ImowiJ, yjbudit but wbioli ^^k.^he 
oatural, uad , (u tibe ^nwuoT'borJi, pf 

.tbi% aii^ted k^; Mmd, too, that the m^efu 
;are vaulted, that .y>o 'iamps save..sacred 
', 0 U £8 .are ever alkwed to be here lighted; 
sad that every interval of ten 

yards there k ,a hrowning archway whose 
crown and spimdrils are tilled in with holy 
pictures, jichly framed in gold and silver, 
.and oftw more richly jewelled. For in this 
the special liome and house of call for com¬ 
mercial roguery, the arrangements for the 
admired FelisJi wui'ship are on a vd2-y grand 
and liberal sc-ale. 

A lamp suspended before the picture of a 
saint is supposed to carry an indisiMitablc 
policy of insurance with it in its sacred 
destination ; but, votivm lamps apart, not a 
light is allowed at any Ume, night or day, in 
the Gostiunoii-dvor. There are no cigar- 
shops, it need scarcely be said — nor magasius 
for the sale of lucifeivmatches. The Eussiaus 
have a peculiar horror of, and yet fondness 
for, lucifer-matches, or spitchki, as tliey are 
called. There is a popular notion auioug 
servants and peasants, that they are all con¬ 
traband (1 never had the slightest dilBculty 
in purchasing them openly), and that their 
sale — except to nobles, ,uf course — is prohi¬ 
bited by the government. There are so 
many thiugs you may not‘do in Eussia, that 
1 should not have been the least surprised if 
this had really been the case. The Eussian 
matches,! may add, are of the most infaiuous 
quality — one in akapt twenty i^tiug. I 
believe that it is cpusidered rather mauvais 
ton than otherwise if you do not frictionise 
them on the wall to obtaiu a light, I had a 
Cossack servant on whom, on luy departure 
from Eussia, I bestowed a large box of wax 
taper matches I had brought from Berlin' 
aSid I verily bcslieve that he was more grati¬ 
fied witli&e, gift, than with the few paper- 
roubles J,.^y« nun in additiou. 

As sobn as it k dusk the shops of the Gos- 
tiunoli-dvor are. shut, aud .the early-closing 
movement carried into practical operation by 
hundreds of merchants and shopmen. Within 
a very, recent period, even, so intense was the 
dread of some fresh-couilagratiou that no 
stove or fireplace, not so much as a brazier 
or chauffcrette, was suffered to exist witliiu 
the bazaar. The unfortunate sliopkeepers 
wrapped themselves up as well as they could 
in pelisses of white wolfskin (whitdi, in winter, 
forms still a distiuctive item qf their cos¬ 
tume) ; and by one ingenious spirit .there was 
invented a peculiar casque or helmet of rab¬ 
bit-skin, which bad afar visor buttoning over 
nose something after dm absv^ mannef 
of convicts’ caps at PentonviUe prison. 

SojV. hundreds of cases of frost-bite having 
howoyeii and a large proportion of 
Me ipsr<hs|i;tt8, tbowim -a>gns of a tendfency 
j£to make ap for laOK vOt outward heat by 

liK^e a«lministrft{on aavs«^ stimulants, the 
^^^vexurneut stepped in just as the cousump- 

W tv ’ ’rf'■ s ypii'i i .,, , 

■tkibMf adeohfl! threatened t*r:mak««penta- 
Tsoons oonsbn8don.imimneiiA«nd.graetoa8ily 
ftllhwodfStoves in the Gostanaoif-'dt^t' Those 
are oi^'^olacatad finm tiie^nt <a HovoraW 
to. the flrstt‘of tho enBauig> Apri^'^ikd are 
constructed on ’-one uniform and ifigsnious 
jmtteni, the invsBtion of QeaenI AuaosS(% 
Tims remqfDl>eringaU.theSe^gnladoaoitoves, 
that no wood|^taa l^n used in the construction , 
of the whole inmmnsot’fabrioyi^^aU beii^stone, 
brick, and irou, ths» veijr doors‘'being lin^ 
with sheets of the lait^fumed ttUtteriai ;'aBd 
recalltug all the elaboEate and^sOvere police 
regulations* for guarding the Gostiiinef-dvor • 
against the devouring element, 1 shoold take 
it quite as a matter aC course, werel-to hear 
some fine morning that the pride of meroau- 
tile Petersburg had been burnt'* to the 
ground. Mah^haa a way of laoposing 
and Heav^ .^'disposing, which slide in 
perfectly d^^^lrent gixKwes. Iron (surtains 
for isolationil’ikeproof basement^ and reser¬ 
voirs on roofs, won’t always save buildings 
from destruction, somehow; and though 
nothing can be more admi^le than the 
precantiouB against fire adopted - by the 
authorities, the merchants of the Gostinnol- 
dvor have an ugly habit of covering in their 
back sl»oi)8, where you may frequently detect 
them in the very act of smoking pipes of 

1 Toukoff tobacco, up the sleeves of tlieii- v/olf- 
1 skin touloujjes, or poking charcoal embers 

1 into tbc eternal samovar or tea-urn. 1 have 

I too piuch respect for the hagiology of the i 
orthodox Greek Ghureh to attribute any j 
positive danger from fire to the thousand and ’ j 
one sacred grease-))OtB' that swing, kindled 
from fiinisy chains in every hole and corner ; 
but, I know that were I agent for the Sun 
Fire Insurance, I would grant no policy, or, 
at all events, pay none, for a house in which 
there was a samovar. Once lighted, it is the 
best tea-iTiU* in the world ; the drawback is, 
that you .run a great risk of burning the 
house down before you can warm your 
samovar propsrly. 

The shops in. tbe'Oostina&iNivor are di¬ 
vided iuto lines or raws, as are the booths 
in John Bunyaniifjramty Fair. There is 
Silkmercers’ Eowopporite to which, on the 
other side of the street, are Feather-bed Eow , 
and Watchmaker’ liow. Along the Nevskol 
side extend C{i>th'4nerobants* Eow, Haber¬ 
dashers’ Eow, aud Portmanteau Eow, inter¬ 
mingled withwhieh are sundry stationers,book¬ 
sellers, and habtCrs. The side of the trapezoid 
over against Apraxine-dvor (whi^ runs 
parallel to the Nevskol) is principally Occu¬ 
pied, by coppersmiths and tru^makers ; the 
archways are devoted to the 'stallB of toy- 
merchauts and dealers in-holy iiiinges : while 
all the pillar-standings are oeoupM by petty 
chapmen and huckstmn of luklries aa cheap 
as they are misceUaneoua. It k this in-dour 
and out-door selling that gives the GloStumoS- 
dvox such A quaifth reseiimlauce-toA’ Walk’s 
Boom Fancy Fair set up . in the middle of 
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WMtecliaper High Sireet. One ride of the 
tenpoaoidil have kfitiiinne&tioneo, and'that 
is the ,hmg aironde fining the 'Sariovvata, oi 
Cheat Oj^ee Street. Tliie » ahnott exclu* 
riy«ly tiweiQ «p h» the g^t Bdot Bow. 

Every dturaan being i» mippoeed to be a 
little waane on some one subject To the 
tnty Wetohes some nun’s madness lies; 
others ate emeked about reUgjpn, govein- 
mmtt, vegetairianiBm, peipejual motion, 
economioal chirnney^sweemog, teod-mines, 
squaring the rircle^ or the one primeval 
langoi^er Take your Seberest, most bnsiueas' 
like friend, and run carefully over his gamut, 
and you sliall come on the notS; sweep the 
lyre and you shall £nd one cracked chord, 1 
knew a man mjce—‘the keenest at driving a 
bargain to he met with out of Mark Lane— 
who never went mad till two o’clock in the 
.morning, and on one tojdc ; and then he was 
as mad as a marcli hare. We think that we 
have such an excellent coinage; '<at how 
many a bright-looking shilling is only worth 
elevenpence halfpenny! We boast of our 
improved bee-hives; but liow often the buzz¬ 
ing honi-y-makers forsake the hive, and 
house themselves m our bonnets ! 1 have a 
Boswell (every writer to the lowliest has his 
Boswell) who professes to have read my 
printed works; and according to him T am 
mad on the subject of boota He declares 
that my pen is as faithful to the boot-tr'e as 
the nei'dle to the polh ; and that, even .as the 
late Loul Byron ounld not write ball-a-dozen 
hlauz.ts without alluding, in some ahapo or 
other, to his own lordship’s personal attiac- 
’ lions and hopeless misery, so 1 cannot get 
over fifty hues of printed matter without 
dragging in bouts, directly or indirectly, as a 
topK for description or disquisition. It may 
be so. It is certain that 1 have a great affec¬ 
tion for boots, and cw ride a boot-jack as 1 
would a liobbv-horse. Often have 1 specu¬ 
lated pliilosojihically upon old bOTfs; oftener 
have 1 ardently desired the possesuon of new 
ones; aud of the little man wants here 
below, nur wants long, J cannot call to mind | 
anything I have an earu^ster amlutlon fortlian 
a great many pair of new bootsT-good boots— 
nicely blacked, all of aggy, and all paid for. I 
have moutiotiM, and admitthis boot-weakness, 
^eause I feel my aonl expand, and my 
ideas grow lucid as 1 approach the great 
Sapagj-Luue,or BaotBow, of the Uostiunoi- 
dvor. 

'The Ituasians are essentially a booted 
people. The oommoiuvlty do not under¬ 
stand shoes at all; and when they have no 
boots, either go barefooted, or else thrust their 
extremities into atrocious canoes of plaited 
birch-bark. Next to a handsome kakostihnik 
or tiara headdress, the article of oostume most 
coveted by a peasant-woman is a pair of full- 
sized rami's boots. One of the prettiest young 
Euglish Imlies 1 evw knew used to Wear 
Wellington boots, and had a way of tappingl 
their polished sides with her parasoMiandle 


that weB nigh di'ore me distracted ; bttt 
that’-pass—a booted Busrian fefiiale Is <htm 
aiidtmfe> eoit of personage. In the stitestB df 
iPhtersburg the **sign of the leg” ora huge- 
jaek4>ootilrith8 tremendons spur, all printed 
the brightelk scarlet, is to be fWnd on le^Ofis 
of houses. The common soldiem wear migh'fy 
boots, as our native brigade, after Alma, 
knew full well •, s,nd if you make a morning 
call on a Buseian gentleman, you will very 
probably find him giving anuicnco to hU 
bootmaker. 

But the Boot Bow of the Gostinnoi-dvor ! 
Shops follow shops, whose loaded shelves 
dhplay seemingly interminable rbws of works 
addressed ,to the understanding, apd^ bonud 
in th%lR;,-st Bussia leather. The air is thick 
and heavy—not exactly ivith the spicy per¬ 
fumes of Araby the Blefet—but with the odour 
of the birch-bark, used in the preparation 
of the leather. Only here can you dnder- 
aland bow lamentably sterile we western 
nations are in the invention of hoots. Wel¬ 
lingtons, top-boots, Bluchers, Oxonians, high- 
lows, and patent leather Albert slippeiw,— 
name these, aud our boot catalogue w very 
nearly exhausted ; for, though thwe are very 
many otlwr names for boots, and canning 
tradesmen have even done violence to the 
Latin and Greek languages, joining them in 
unholy alliance to pi-odnce monstrous appel¬ 
lations for new boots; the arttries them¬ 
selves have been but dreary repetitions of 
tho old forms. Wliat is the Claviculodidas- 
tokolon, but an attenuated Wellington ? 
what is €fyeii the well-known and established 
Ciarence'but a genteel highlow t 

But, ill the Sajiagi-Liuie you 8h.all find 
boots of a strange fashion, and peculiar 
to this strange people. There are the tall 
jack-boots, worn till within » few months 
Since by the Czar’s riievalier guards. Tl^y 
are so long, so stem, so rigid, so uncom¬ 
promising that the big boots of our life- 
guardsmen would look mere stoekiug-hose to 
them. They are rigid, creaseless, these boots: 
£he eyes, methihks, of James the Second 
would have glistened with pleasure to see 
them; they seem the very boots tbat 
gracious tyrant would have put a criminri's 
legs into, and driven wedges between. They 
stfjid lip bodily, boldly on tbe shelves, 
kicking the walla behind them with their 
long gilt spurs, trampling their wooden 
I'estuig-plnce beneath their tall heels, point¬ 
ing their toes menacingly at the curious 
straugei'. As to polish, they are varuiriied 
rather than blacked, to nich a degree of bril¬ 
liancy, that the Great Unknown immortalised 
by Mr. Warren, might not only shave him¬ 
self in them, but iliric the minutest speck of 
dust out of the corner of his eye, by tbe aid 
of th'rir mirrored snrfhce. These Mots art 
so tali, aud strong, and hard, that 1 briieyo 
them to he musket-proof, bomb-proof, Jacdbl* 
machine proof, &s thev say the forte of Oroli- 
stadt are. If it should ever happen that the 
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chet;iiiler>gucx^ to battle, (botr AT(ia’di;>4^dr!eTltdt itad ’ I irere .gteat 

did aU the corre^hdobts in the Oruneia ftietvdsi He had beeb for i^e i^tha 
nibke the inistakt;. of itaaginiug that ''the ex^wnant of his cornete^, aiMi longittg to 
BfusBian guardb w gaarda were sent to chab^e hhi Lyceum cocked hat,'bibe aiul 
ShbastopolT) and tJait some of those stn- toastmi(>fork-like emaU-ewordi for tlih' goi^- 
pendone caTaliete wwi’e laid low oy hostile ous ^uiptnents of a guardsman. ‘ He was be- 
sabre or deadly'bnllet, those boots, 1 am sure, coming melancholy at the dday ib raoeiTing 


would neirer yield. 


The troopers might fall, his commission; now, foncying that the 
bht the bbote Would remaiu erect on the eu> Czar’s aides«de-camp hful sequestered his pe- 
sanguined field, like trees, scathed indeed, by titlon; now, that hM Majesty himself had a 
lij^tning, and eucumbered by the wreck of spite against him, and Was saying, “STol 
branches and foliage, but standing still, finn- Arcadi-Andrievitch, yott shall not hs»» your 
rooted and defiant. But they will nev^r have cometcy yet awhile ”; now jp-umbliug at the 
the good-luck to see the tented field,-^tlieae continual do.sp of papm roubles he was com- 
- boots,—even if there be a new war, and the pelled to administer to the scribes at the 
chcv^iera be sent to fight. The j^k-boots Wai’-office and the Btat Major. IheBnssians 
have been abolished by the Czar A1^.3der, (the well-bpm ones) are smfo' liars, that I 
an<l trousers with stripes down the sides sub- had begun to make small bets with myself 
stitnted for them. They only exist now in that Arcadi-Andrievitch had been destined by 
reality on the shelves of the Sapagi-Liuie, his papa for the career of a Tehinovnifc, or 
and in the imagination of the ai tists of the illua- govemuient clerk, and not for a guardsman 
trated newspapers. Those leal men are true at all; when the youth burst into my room 
to the jack-boot tradition. Each artist one day, in a state of excitement so violent as 
'writes from Moscow home to his particular to lead him to commit two grammatical 
journal to assure his editor that his draw- errors in the course of half an-honr’s French 
ings are the only correct ones, and that he conversation, and informed me, that at last 
is the only correspondent to be depended he had receiv'ed his commission. I saw it; 
upon ; and each depicts costumes that never tlie Imperial Prikaz or edict, furnished with 
existed, or have fallen into desuetude long a double eagle big enough to fly away with a 
since. Wondrous publications are illustrated baby. Arcadi-Andrievitch was u comet, 
newspapers; I saw the other day, in a I am enabled to mention my Russian friends 
Great Pictorial Journal, some charming little by name without incurring the slightest risk 
views of St. Peterabum in eighteen hundred of compromising them, or betraying private 
and fifty-six, and lo! they are exact copies of friendship; for in Russia you do not call a 
some little views I have of St. Petersburg in friend Brownoff or Smithoffsky, but you 
eighteep hundred and thirty-eeven, Thtre address him by his Christian mame, adding 
is one of a bridge from St. Izaak’s church to to it the Christian name of his father. Thus, 
Wassily-Ostrow, that has been removed these Arcadi-Andrievitch, Arcadins the son of 
ten years ; but this is an age of go-aheadisni, Andrew. You employ the same locution 
and it is not for me to complain. The jack- with a lady: always taking care to use 
boots of the chevalier-guards, however, I will jher father’s baptismal name. Thus, Alex- 
nocnore admit than I will their presence in andra-Fedrovna, Alexandra the daugliter of 
the Crimea; for wert thou not my friend Theodore. 

and beloved, Arcadi-Andrievitch 1 count, To retufh’’ to my Arcadi-Andrievitch. 
possessor of seifs, honorary counsellor of the Though he was but a little boy, he possessed, 
college, and comet in the fi^ous chevalier-, as I have remarked, a droschky; and in tliis 
guards of the empress 1 Four languages vehicle, a very handgome one, with a fast 
didst thou speak, Arcadi-Andrievitch, bari- trotter in the shafts, and a clever mare, 
tone was thy voice, and of the school of Tam- dressee k la volde, by the ride, and driven by 
burini tby vocalisation. Not much afraid of a flowing bearded mCfiwik, bis property (who 
Leopold de Meyer need’st thou have been on was like the jjrophet Jeremiah), he took me 
the pianoforte ; expert decorator wert thou home to see his uniforms. The young rogue 
of ladies’ albums; admirable worker of had liad them, all ready, for the last six we^s, 
slippers in gold and silver thread ; cun- and many a time, I’ll be bound, he had.tiicd 
ning handicraftsman in wax flowers and them on, and admired his little figure in the 
dauntless breaker-in of untamed horses, glass, late at night or eariy in the morning. 
In England, Arcadi - Andrieyitch, thou Although tills lad had a dimpled chin that 
wo-"ld# have been a smock-faced school- never had felt the barber’s shear, he had a 
iMjlp^ln precocious Russia thou wert very big house all to himself on the Dvort- 
Jmfwaxf counsellor, and had a college sovala NaberSjenaia, or Palace Quay: a 
|p!|donia, a droscbki' (liaros), stud of brood mansion perhaps as large as Loiti John 
^^Biiiree, Jind a corhetoy iu the Guards. There Russell’s in Chesham Hkoe, and iC 
are hair-4^es8ers. in Russia who will force deal handsomer. It was his house;, his uoTn-; 
mtt^riiios on little boy’s lips (noble little the land was his, and the bOrses In the stable 
boy8),’ailid tiiey have them like early peas were his, and the servants iutiheanteehamber 
or hothouse ‘ pirtes; for everything is to were his, to have mid to hold unde^ Zfeaveri ■ 
be had for cmver rimbles, even virility, and the Czar. 1 foiget how many ihousaad 
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rovblea, spending money, Ike 1»4_ a year, this i 
besrdleM young tellow. X saw his tmifoma ; 
the tnnic of white cloth and silver; the cuirass | 
of gold ; the brilliant oasq[ne nuraounted by a 
flowing white plume; the massive epaulettes, 
the long sUver sash,* together with a vast 
supplementary wardrobe of undress frocks 
and ovmlls, and the inevitable grey 
capote. "But where,” I asked^"are the 
jaok-bonts I have so often ac^piired in the 
Sapagi-Linie, and the militn^ costume prints 
in Vaziaro's window 1 ” He sighed, and 
shook his head mournfully. “ 'Hie Uossudar ” 
(the lord) " has abolished the boots,” he an¬ 
swered. "I used to dream of tlfbm. I had 
ordered four pairs—not in the QosUnnoi-dvor j 
for the bootmakers there are soukinsinoi (sons | 
of female dogs)—but of my own sabakontche- 
lovek,-—of a hooter who is a German hound, 
and lives in the Besnrrection Perapcctive. 
lie lirought them home on the very day that 
the boots were suppressed. He had tlie im¬ 
pudence to say tliat he could not foresee the 
intentions of the Impeiial Government, and 
to request me to pay for them; upon which, 

I believe, Mitonhan, my body servant, broke 
two of his teeUi—accidentally, of course—^in' 
pushing him down-stairs. He is an excellent I 
bootmaker, and one whom 1 can couscien- 
tioubly recommend to you, and has long since, 1 
1 have no doubt, put on more than the price 
of my jaek-boots and his broken teeth to my | 
sul>seq\ieut bills,—Mais que vonlez-vous 1 ”— 
Tims far Areadi-Audrievitch ; and this is 
liow I came to know that the Chevalier 
^Guards no longer Wore jack-boots. 

I woiidtr why they were swept away. Some¬ 
times I fancy it was because their prestige, as 
boots,disappeared with the Czar Nicholas. like 
that monarch, they were tali, stern, rigid, un¬ 
compromising ; the cloth overalls were more 
suited k» the conciliating rule of Alexander 
tlie Second. Nicholas, like Bombastes, hung 
his teriibie boots to the branch ftn, tree, and 
defied those who dared displace them to meet 
him face to face. They were displaced, and 
he was met face to faee^and the Czar Bom¬ 
bastes died in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
hole, in a certain vaulted chamber in the 
Winter Palace. I hav^ tfeen the tears trickle 
down the cheeks of the Iscbvostcliiks p.-issiug 
the window of this chamber, when they have 
pointed upward, and told me that Uncle 
NicoIaJC diM there ; and Nicholas indeed iiad 
miiiiouu to weep for him,—all save his kin¬ 
dred, and his courtiers, and those who had 
felt his wicked iron hand. There is a hot 
wind about the death-beds of such sovereigns 
that dries up the eyes of those who dwell 
within palaces. 

Far, fur away have the jack-boots of the 
Empress’s Guards led me from the Sapagi- 
JUuie of the Gustinnot-dvoi^ to which 1 must, 
for very shame, return. More Iwola, though. 
Here are the hessians worn by the dashing 
hussars of Grodno,—hessians (]|aite of the* 
llonico Coates cut. Now, the jack-boot is 


apd ifigid in its Instrons leather all 
the way down, from mid-thigh to aaele; 
whereas to your smart hussar, there, la 
allowed tiiie laditude of some dozen creases'or 
wrinkles in the boot about three ineh^ 
above the fbstef^ and made with studied 
carelessness. Then the body of the boot goes 
straight swelling up the csJf. I donbt not 
but a wrinkle the moro or the less on parade 
would bring a hussar of Grodno to grief. 
These hessians are bound round the tops 
with broad gold lace, and are completed by 
rich bullion tassels. 

Surelf it was a spindle-shanked generation 
tiiat gave over wearing hessians; and a 
chuckie-headed generation that imbecilely 
persi8klr.*coveriug the handsomest part of the 
boot with hideous 


with the Gostinnoi-dvor, you have here the 
slight, Bha|)ely boots of the militia ofiScer,—• 
light and yielding, and somewhat resembling 
tlie topboots of an English jockey, but with 
the toi'3 of scarlet leather in hen of our 
stiorting ochre: there are the boots worn by 
the Lesquiaus of the Imperial Escort, carious 
boots, shelving down at the tops like vertical 
coal-scuttles, and with quain^ concave soles, 
made to fit the coal-scoop like stirrups ot 
tiiose very wild horsemen; and, finally, there 
are the barbarically gorgeous boots — or 
rather, boot-hose—of the Circassians of the 
Guard,—Ions, lustrous, halt-trews, of a sort 
of chain-mnii of leather, the tops and feet of 
embroidered scaiiet leather, with garters and 
anklets of silver fringe and beads, and with 
long, downward-curved spurs of silver cliased 
and embossed. * 

The tlieme shall still be hoots, for the 
Hapagi-Linie ovei flows with cbaiacteristic 
boots. Are not boots the most distinctive 
parts and pureeLs of the Bussian costume; 
and am I not come from Wellington Strejt, 
Stiand, JLondou, to the Gostinnoi-dvor ex¬ 
pressly to clironiele such matters 1 Ami not 
in possession of this, a Biissiun establish- 
ipent, and is it not my task, like an honest 
broker’s man, to take a faithful inventory of 
the sticks 1 Here are the long boots of 
'I’amboff, reaching high up the thigh, and all 
of scarlet leatlier. 'Hiese boots have a 
peculiar, and ,to me, delightful odour, more 
of myrrh, frunkinconse, aandal-wood, ben¬ 
zoin, and otlier odoriierents, than of the ordi¬ 
nary biroh-bark tanned leather. They will 
serve a doable purpose. They are impei- 
vious to wet; ami (it you don’t mind having 
rod legs, like a halberdier or a tnrkev-coclo 
are excellent things to splash through the mud 
in; for mud only staips them in a picturesque 
and baviug-seen-service sort of way; and 
if you bang them to dry in your chamber 
when you return, they will pervadetiie whole 
suite of apartoieuts with ^ balmy, breej^ 
scent of new drying-case, and pocket-boot^ 
combined with pot-pourri in a jar of vieux 
Sdvres, pastilles oi JDamascos, Stamboul 
tchibouk-stieks, and {nuk biilet-cioux &mn a 
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countess. If'jQzi like those odoon eeui^ 
blended one mtb the other, you would reru 
in l^boff boots. Bu^ perhaps you like the 
odour of roast neat better, and cauuot abide 
the smell of any leather. There are many 
men as as many tastes as nindb to them, we 
know. Thefe are .some that cannot abide a 
gaping pig j jan$ I have heard of people who 
swooned at the sight of Shapaygor cheese, 
and became hysterical at the smell of garlic. 

Who has not heard of the world-iamous 
TTsjian boots 1 Well; perhaps not quite 
world-famous—there are to be sure a good 
many thiugs Jtussian, and ue.'»ervedlr/ cele¬ 
brated there, which arc quite unknown be¬ 
yond the limits of the Empiie. At all events, 
'the boots of Kasan deserve to be all 

over the world; and I will do my nest— 
though that may be but little—to make 
them known to civilised Europe. The Kasan 
boot supplies the long-sought-after and 
sighed-for desideratum of a slipper that will 
keep on—of a boot that the wearer may lounge 
and kick his legs about in, uumindtul of the 
state of his stocking-heels (I do not allude 
to holes, though they will happen in tlio best 
regulated bachelor fiuuilies, but to darns, 
which, though tidier, are equally distasteful 
to the sittht), or a boot-shppei, or slipjier- 
boot, which can be pulled olx and on with fur 
greater ease than a glove; w Inch cannot be 
trodden down at heel, and which will lost 
through ail sorts of usa»e a most delight¬ 
fully unreasonable time. The Kasau boot is 
innately Taitar, and the famous Balslagi 
of the Turkish women—^loose, hideous, but 
comfortable boots of yellow leather which | 
they pull over their papouehes when they go j 
a bathing or a basiaai'ing—are evidently boi- > 
rowed fram the Kasau prototype. This, to 1 
be descriptive alter having been (not unduly) 
eulogistic, is a short boot of the bighlow Ir 
jiafwern, usually of dark ciimsou leathei (other 
colours can be had, but red is the favourite 
witli the llussians). There is a cushion-likc 
heel, admirably yielding and elastic, and a sole 
apparently composed of tanned brown pai»er,' 
s» slight and soft is it, but which is qui^ tough 
enough and landwoi thy enough for any 
loun^ng purpose. It is lined with blue silk, 
whose only disadvantage is, that if you wear 
the Kasau as most noble Bussians do 
f wiUiout stockings), the dye of the silk being 
rather impeiftctiy fixed, comes off on jour 
flesh, and gives yon the appearance of an 
ancient indigo-stained &'itoii. Tlie sbiu and 
instep of the Kasau iioot ai'e made rich and 
rare W the most cunning and fantastic work- 
xukuBuip in silver-threail and beadwork, and 
mosaic and marquetenc, oi buhl-work, or 
inlying—call it what you will—of different- 
comnred leathers. Theie is a tinge qf the 
Indiijin mocassin aV'^i' ^ savour of the 
Citato of Ispabai^ a touch of the dome of 
.St."4ark‘s,^ jveuice; bqt a pervading and 
prepondefraklog Pf this wlld-beast- 

, wUh- his-hide - pwitq4,- -4^8 - claws- gilt 


Hgff ^heuman- '^hy or hotr should it 
peeing that it ki<a boot from 
Kasan in Bussia! Yet it has, like (he mon¬ 
strous {SlostinaQi'Tdrori iisr moki certain dim 
characteristics of all the first montioned 


clemenl^ nnwanged, and unohatweable (for 
all thy violent'veneering, B-eter VeJikS) from 
the days of Hurik and Zloris-Qoudonof and 
the false Demitrius. Evqry rose has a tiiorn 
—every advantage its drawbariq and the 
quaint, cosy; luxuriant boot of Kasau has 
one, in the shape of a very powerful and 
remarkably unpleasant odour, of which fried 
candle-grease and a wet day in Bermondsey 
would appear to be the chief components. 
Whether the men of Kasau have some secret 
or subtle grease wherewith to render the 
leather supple, and that the disagreeable 
odoui' is BO inherent to and inseparable from 
it as the nasty taste from tW preomns 
among medicaments, castor ojl; or whether 
the Ensaii boot smell is simplr one of the 
nine hundred and twelve distinct Bussian 
stenches, of whose naturalisation in all the 
llussias, Enter, hlolte-ilron, and other sa- 
van'%, scientific and geographical, have been 
unaccountably silent, is uncertain ; but so it 
is. We must accept the Kasan boot as it 
is, and not rejnue at its ])Owerful odour. 
Camphor will do much; philosophy moie; 
Bcchiuatisation to Kussian smells, most of alL 
Tliei'e is certainly no invention iormuniiug 
lounging tb;it can equal this delightful boot. 
Uur common Western slipper is an inelegant, 
slijishod, dangling, prone to hursting-at-the- 
side-inipositiou (uiat 1 had any chance of 
obtaining those beauteous silk-and-bead slip¬ 
pers thouliast been eiubroidciing for tlic last 
two years, Oh, Juliana !) Theie is cer¬ 
tainly &om«.*i’’ing to be Siiid in favour of 
the highly-arched Turkish |>apouche. It 
is vei'y easy to take off; but then, it » very 
difiicult to kpep on; though, for the pur¬ 
pose of correcting acr imiiertinent domestic 
on the luoutli, its sharp wooden heel is per¬ 
haps unrivalled. Twe are several men 1 
should like to kick, with a jiapouehe— 
its turned-np toe is at once coulemptuoUB 
and pain-infiictiug. I have heaid it said tbaCt 
the very best slippers in the world are an 
old pair of boots, ventilated with^corn-ralves 
made with a razor; but the sage who gave 
utterance to that opinion, sensiide ae kds, 
would change his mind if 1 had bothougbtmy- 
seV of bringing him home a Jiair of Kasau 
boot& I have hut one pair, of Which, at the 
risk'of being tjliouglit sel&sb, I do not mean, 
under any oiroumstances, to deprive myself. 1 
have but to thrust my foot out of bed in the 
morning, for the Kusau boot to come, as it 
were of its own volition, and nestle to niy 
foot tiU it has coiled itself roun^it, ratlier 
than shod me. 1 may toast the soles of 
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lislied, either ‘with oriRithout their oames, 
as the;^ jplease to aigni^ the same to me. 
With all my correeboAdents I shall deal 
fiurly and ingeuuoueiy, professing myself, 
excepting only eome neoessai'y remazics and 
transitions, to be merely edkor,” Thus 
armed, he started boldly into laiger essays, 
gave numbers consisting of two, four, or six 
sheets each, and published at wider intervals. 

1 What occurred m John Houghton’s private 

1 afEurs, or to what extent the disturbed state 
* of pnblic affuiiN affected him, does not appear; 

1 but a long silence ensued. During the whole 
of the reign of James the Secondhand for 
some years afterwards, no Collections in 
Trade and Husbandry were given to tlio 
world When revived in sixteen .hundred 
and ninety-two, they put on a wholly now 
' dress: the sheet appeared as a small folio of 
' two pages, published twice a week. But this 

1 proved to be an enterprise of too much bold- 
ne.ss, the rapidity of jiublication was too 

1 great; and,atleugth,thepluu settled down to a 
form which was steadily maintained during a 
period of more than ten years, from sixteen 
hundred and ninety-three until seventeen 
hundred and three, viz., the publication of a 
weekly sheet every Friday. 

John Houghton ended his editorial labours 
with the frankness and atraighttorvardness 
which had marked his whole conduct of the 
work. In his final sheet, ibrniiug the final 
number of the nineteenth folio volume, he 
announced it to have been his intention to 

1 extend the series to twenty volumes ; “ but 
truly,” he adds, “Since besnle my tiadu of an 

1 apothecary, wherein I have always been, and 
still am diligent, I have fallen to the 8.tle o> 

1 coffee, tea, and chocolate, in aume consider- 
i able degree, I cannot without great incou- 
, venience to my private affairs, which must 

1 not be neglected, sjiare time to carry on this 
L^tory.” Nothing but a hearty yearning for 
the well-being of his country, in material and 
industrial progress, could thus have led a 
man, during a period of twenty-two yeais, to 
search out and publish all kmih of cnriofis 
' facts that might have a practical value ; and 

1 we cannot but respect the good seu'se which 

1 led him manfully^ to announce the rea‘*on for 

1 bringing his editorial duties at length to a 
close. J L Vas a virtual fulfilment of a pro- 
1 mise made to himself and his readers more 
thra twenty years earlier, when his enter¬ 
prise began, and when he stated his plans, 
“unless it shall interfere with my employ¬ 
ment, and prejudice tlie honest care of my 
family, which is a topic 1 shall never jiart 
with.” Nor was he wanting in the calm phi- 
lo^hy BO necessary as a stay and prop 
aAinst disappointments. He tells us he 
^fwote and collected, in the hope of attracting 
' the attentiem of high jicrsonagea to the possb 
Idlity of making many national improve- 
, meats; "bilhif tliese things are not or will 
not be nadsrstoodL ril noways fret myself, 

: well kitowll^ that I fare as well as a great 

■ r - 

msay persons, whose charms are not heard 
tbotign they warm never so wisely.” Being 

Si member of the agricpltoral committee 
of 4he EOyal Society, John Houghton au- 
nonneed his main pnipoBe to be “to cause 
this kingdom to be weU hiisbaudry’d; ” and, 
m order to attain this end, he huzuniered 
into the agricultural brain an amount of in¬ 
formation touching earths, manures, tilling, 
planting, s^ing, meadows, pastures, orchards, 
gardens, wooBs, coppices, cereals, fruits, hay, 
cattle, poultry, bees, and silk-worms, quite 
remarkable, considering the age in wbiw he 
wrote. But he did not stop &ere; he went 
into the regions of trade as well as those of 
husbandry. 

John Houghton had a sagacious eye to 
the commei’cial importance of number- 
publishing, now 80 well understood by all 
our bibliupolists—“The reason why I shall 
tiublish these in small paicels often, shall 
be to tliG end, tliat they may do the greatest 
good in the least time; and that not only tlie 
theoretical gentleman, but also the practical 
rustic, may enjoy their benefits; and it is 
also possible, that if this way causes a 
greater consumption, as I reasonably think it 
will, the bookseller and I may have the better 
understanding.” 

It w ould be almost as difficult to say what 
is not, .as what is, discussed in these pajiers, 
wliich John Houghton collected—proliably 
in the scraps of time intervening between his 
compounding of medicines and making of 
jiills, at the sign of the Golden Fleece in 
Eastthea]). Clitheroe might be improved. ' 
Core in a cow’s udiicr, its cure. Brick, the* 1 
manner of making it. }>ouiiiy Act, a gr<‘it i 
aiivantage. Dearness of provision to be 
wish'd for. French King a provident father 
of his country. Lambs, their manner of fat¬ 
ting. Manure, the manner of making it. 
I'Totestant French advantageous, rcnjiic 
may be iiMfeased by the destruction of wood. 1 
riain-sailing, made more ]ilain. Biuall-money, | 
a proposal to supply its defect. Taxe^. the 
reason of them in Solomon's time. Wood¬ 
growing within twelve miles of a navigable 
river, a grwt damage to the kiu^om. 
li eland growing rkh wiH. be for the safety 
and power of Knglahd. French bread, the 
manner of making it. Knowledge of the 
quantities of goods exported and import(>d, 
advantages thereof. Grass long grew by 
Drapers^ Hall. Engine that will wind 
eight skrins at a time. Kingdom not en¬ 
riched by our trading among ouisclvcs, 
alone. Proposals made to increase wealth 
by Bubscriptions for lives. Turnips fatten 
sheep. Laud and iabour cheap, doth not 
always get a trade to a country. Salt cures 
rot iu sheep. 

Nothing came amiss to Houghton, if it 
appeared to bear on husbandry, trade, pro¬ 
ductive industry, or political economy. He 
obtained wparently, wm the ('ustopi House, 
returns of the imports and exports of com- 
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moditLea, and at firat ijacoijwi^d .this, in¬ 
formation with hlali^ya; J^ Jn the second 
volume he separated these,mataiiisds, and gave 
one penny worth of %saya, and two-pepny- 
worth of stati^ds mhnthly.. 

When his wofi ^nmed its folio dress, 
four years sAer ■Wllliain of Orange became 
king, John Houghton asked earnestly for 
letters and commuidcation fram all parts of 
the ^ngdom, that he might rendv his pub¬ 
lication as ui^ful as possible- Seldom did a 
man prpppse more to himself than Houghton 
then proposed. " It is intended to stop the 
mouth of the tenant that causelessly com¬ 
plains ; and to open the eyes au^ heart of the 
over-hard landlord, when the tenant justly 
does so. To inform the corn-merchaut, meal- 
man, baker, brewer, feeders of cattle, &c., 
when ’tis best to buy; and the farmer or 
maltster when best to sell. To teacb a rule 
of selling beasts in one county, according to 
the price of hay in all the rest. To inform, 
not only those who live in port, but ■'uch who 
live at a distance, the best time of laying in 
their coals. To do the like forhop-merchauts, 
smp-boilers, tallow-chandlers, wool-mer¬ 
chants, and their cnstoniers.” But this was 
only a small part of his plan. His weekly 
sheet was to give the prices of all the chief 
commodities at the principal towns: the 
prices of such stocks and shares as were at 
that time in existence ; the chief I'esulls in 
the London Bills of Mortality, for the in¬ 
formation of physicians and surgeons; the 
departures and arrivals of shipping in the 
Thames ; the values and quantities of goods 
^imported and exported j the chief known 
facts conceruiijg the trade and commercial 
progress of other countries; the chief varie¬ 
ties of weights and measures used in different 
countries. All these multifarious details 
were sui>eradded to the letters and essays 
concerning the raw materials of industry, 
the principal trades and processes, the 
qperatious for draining aud^Sooding, the 
making and repairing of roads, the con¬ 
struction df bridges and fountains, and, 
“in short,” as Hougbtpn expresses it, “aU 
useful things fit for the understanding of 
a plain man.” , 

Not only was Houghton's folio, during the 
ten years of its existence, a newspaper and 
mneu besides ; but he anticipated an insti¬ 
tution which Is of great importance in these 
our modern days —■ the commercial news¬ 
room. He announced that he would collect 
into large books, and orderly arrange, the 
whole of the Information which be gradlially 
accumulated on all the above endless topics, 
much more in quantity than could be inserted 
in the weekly folio 6hset; and that those 
great books would b^ open for reference at his 
own house, aided by hie own personal assist¬ 
ance, to those who might be in search of in¬ 
formation. ‘ This news-rooni and library of 
reference appears to have, been in Barwiojo- 
mew Lahie behlud the Boytd Bx^aDge».&(»n 


whence iSoughton afterwards reproved,to the 
Golden Fleece,at the comer of BaJstehdiin 
^d Orttceohurch Street” ' ' ' ? ' 

The opinions often expressed by John 
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which ha^e since been dethroned, while otbeii 
still occupy the battle-field of antagonistlo 
writers and statesmen. In one of his E^ys 
he lays down that.proposition that dearness 
of provisions is a thing to be wished for, as 
an advantage to the nation. He finds links 
of a ch^n-^earness, industry, plenty, lazi¬ 
ness, and scarcity—^leading again to dearness 
as a re-commencement of the chain ; and so 
on in a recurring series. Taking plenty in- 
stead^f dearness as the commencement of the 
chain, he ai'gues thus—“Wlien a man has 
plenty, he becomes lazy: be does not work 
so hard as before. He says, ‘ Soul, take thy 
rest! ’ When the makers of silk stockings 
have a great price for their work, they have 
been observed seldom to work on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, but to spend most of that tune 
at the ale-house and uiue-pina The weavers 
it is common with them to be drunk on Mon¬ 
day, 1o have their beads ache on Tuesday, and 
their tools out of order on Wednesday. As 
for the shoemakers, they will rather be 
hanged than not remember St. Crispin on 
Monday ; and it commonly holds as long as 
they have a penny of money, or a penny¬ 
worth of credit.” Therefore, plenty b^ 
getteth laziness. Then, what does laziness 
beget! All the woi-ld. can tell. “We live 
not in the isle of Lubberlaud, where fowls 
fiy into our mouths ready roasted.” We 
must work in order to obtain; and, if’we 
work not, nothing we shall have. Therefore, 
laziness begetteth scarcity. Then, what 
^oes scarcity beget? Sometimes scarcity 
sends commodities out of use altogether; 
but this cannot be the case with the great 
necessaries, which man must have, or die: 
the urgent call for them varies prices, which 
the sellers take good care to keep 
Therefore, scarcity begetteth dearness. Th^, 
wliat does dearness beget ? Every man 
looks about, and seeing the difSculty of 
buying at such high prices, sets to work 
more busily than before, to earn more money 
w’lerewith to buy. “ Need makes the old 
wife trot,” and she trots to a much bettor 
purpose than before. “The ioumeymmi 
shoe-makers at tliis time will be their 
raasterii’ roost humble servants, and do 
almost what they will ask them, for hopes 
of a little work. Therefore, dearness be- 

f etteth industry. Then, what does indiwtry 
eget ? Why, an abundance of everything, 
since it is by industry that everything is 
produced. Manufacturers not only pay for 
what they want immediatoly, but theya^ 
cumulate^ a-store at a low price, with a 
Aope oS Belting at a profit by-and-by. “ Shoe- 
iinakera make shoes nov tenj^nee ^ 
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pair, wliei«fu 1*^' W6iit fattr- 

teeQ'pence} and m« oommon tiling, wfa«n 
mauuf(H:t^p^ia<tiq>!a&%r4^ tradcjaii^ 
to buy ‘a»d ly,^ 8»3^5»ig it, 
it ia-baid i!E pay interest: It adU 

fetch money one time, or othen’ I knW a 
-weaver, at ttiia time, hath '!;fiv» ||&ouflaiid 

f ieces of ribi^ by him, and still employs 
is work-f(db;4^tiK>imh it is wi^i a pretence 
to keep tb^;” ^erefore, industry be- 
gettetb plenty, and thus the five spokes of 
fte Wheel go round—plenty, laziness, scai'city, 
d^uhiess, indnstiy—plenty, laziness, scarcity, 
dearness, indnstry — each producing the 
' bthera in determinate order. John Hough¬ 
ton had a notion that the king could keep 
the spokes dearness, industry', and plenty 
uppermost, by encouraging fashion, grant¬ 
ing bounties on exportation, and increasing 
consumption by various artificial means. 

• Others of Houghton’s economical views 
have gi’own very much out of fashion. He 
defended prodigality; he defended good 
living ; he defended high dntiea The start¬ 
ling dogma that, “ Those who are guilty of 
prodigality, pride, vanity, and lnxurie% do 
cause more wealth to the kingdom than loss 
to their own estates,” he defends, by saying 
that whatever the prodigal spends, it is in 
matters either native or foreign. “ If native, 
-there can be no prejudice to the whole; be¬ 
cause, it being but one, and he a member of 
that one, be gives it to himself; for I toink 
it is universally granted, that whatever any 
country spends of its own, if it be capable 
of a siappiy, -will never hurt it; nay, to con¬ 
sume a great deal will be a conveniency, if 
not an advantage, by finding employment for 
a ^at many idle people. If foreign, that 
WiU also be a great advantage^ as well as a 
security to the nation.” John Houghton was, 
however, too honest to allow his economics 
td- blind his morality. He condemned the 
prodigality which touched the conduct and 
character of the spendthrift as a man, how¬ 
ever mutii he disputed it to be a national 
eril in its economical resnits. 

-Many of his observations on men and 
things were very shrewd, and in advance of 
his age. It appears that the trade between 
Engird and Scotland daring the reign of 
'Wuliam alid Mary was very small; and 
Houghton commented on the fact in a pe¬ 
culiar way. Only sixty-six vessels of all 
kinds came to London from Scotland in the 
year sixteen hundred and ninety - four. 
JHoW ! ” he exclaims j “ what nd’inore from 
l» nete an al^ 1 Two hundred and twelve 
Holland, about sixty-six from 
It’s like sisters; we envy 
prosperity, and wish well to 
rather than to each other, Sikty- 
'"M-ethipks it sounds like the mai^ of 
Jp :be8at;^Mid beasts we are—homo homini 



IW^s.” HtK^ton-'adveriis to a triple league, 
at tiiat time maintained between Englaud 
abd^atbne yof .tite continental powers; and 
s&pr^es an oimi<ni which :hse a whole 
budget ol vgsdom -wrapped up in it ^ 1 have 
a long while thov^ght-that a triple league and 
right understanding between, and improve¬ 
ment of^ England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
would he better fiar. us than any league 
Christend^ can afford beside. But public 
and private Interests do seldom gradiate.” 
Erom other remarks made by him, it seems 
evident that Scotchmen and Scotdx produc¬ 
tions were in that day much discountenanced 
in Englanchi “-If it bo good for us to have 
Hull (commerce), would it not also be good 
to have Scotland, by a priideot manage¬ 
ment, laid to usi When does a great 
market prejudice any place ?' I have heard 
that twenty thousand &ots yearly go abroad 
to seek their fortunes ; would it not be well 
for us to have them come hither, whereby 
bur country and plantations may be better 
supplied ? Some will say they are poor, 
and will eat np our fat; but what reason 
is there to think they will e’er carry it to 
their own country t ” 

In another of his essays he lays down 
the proposition that," It is better for England 
to have Ireland rich and populous, than poor 
and thin; ” and after arguing in defence of that 
maxim,he winds up by saying, “Let us every 
all, as much as may be, encourage Ireland, till 
it grows BO rich, that, by being twisted into a 
cord with Englaud and Scotland, it may be 
too strong for aU foreim powers, either to 
break or weaken—;whi^ is the hearty wish* 
of John Houghton.” 

That this remarkable gentleman, natu¬ 
ralist, apothecary, statist, fellow of a learned 
society, editor, and grocer, was thoroughly 
in earnest in the wish above expressed, 
there can be no sort of doubt; and as 
little can ^ distrust him when he says, 
“That knowledge may cover the earth as 
the water covers the sea, is .the hearty 
prayer of the world’s weH-wisher, John 
Houghton.” • 

we have purposely refrained from all 
mention of the adveiiiBements which John 
Houghton was instru&ental in ^ving to the 
world, in order thst they may form a dainty 
dish to be served up on a future occasion. 

Now nady,' ia Twoaty-oight iMsei, stitobod, 
PMCB POITBPESCH, 
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iuquiry into tbe ooudition of affaii’s at Naples, conbria tbis. Bulza. a well-knowa poUoe- 
His statements were first piiratel; comma- agent at Milan, died a year or two ago. 
nicated to the Neapolitan goveiniuent, but tne revolation of eighteen baudred and Wty> 
reiuaincd unnoticed by it. He had no alter- eight, the private notes of the gorerntuent 
native, theiefore, hut to publish them for tlie v»tao discovered ; which, after a number of 
sa've of ooinmou humanity. An oliicial reply not very flattering epithets, described him os 
emanated from Naples i bat, like many other underatauditm his business, and being right 
official documents, it was full of luystiflcatiou good at it. In his will, however, be forbids 
and nntrutli. Hr- Gladstone rejoined, and any mark to be set over bis grave, his sous to 
the conespoudence dropiied ; but tlie events, enter the poUoe force, or his danghters to 
of the succeeding five years have more than marry any member of it. Xiet it alsc^ be 
confirmed his assertiona 'With an alteration borne in mind that Naples the head of the 
of names in few casee^ and ftfin no altei^ service is a cabinet minister; and, as sbnWn 
tions at all in others, events recorded in in the instance of Mazza—who latoly, in Ids 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, are true of Kiifioial capacity, insnlted a member 
eiglitcen hundred au^ fifty-six. Thus the embassy—of great influence, and on iuti^te 
lettew may be safely taken as the basis of our tm’ins witli hia royal master, 
account; and, being now out of print, a How does this police act 1 So far ijcom 
resumd of them may not be unacceptable. arrest Iwlug made according (jp h|iv, ugW 
The acts of the Ne^olttan government a(n depositions and a warrant, it is % purmy 
objected to as contrary to the Liws both bi arbitrary seizure of aU whom toe goveim- 
tiie State, and ofnatnrai justice. In January, meat wishes to get ria of, tlie v^m is 
ei^iteen hundred and forty-eight, the king brought to the poUcen^fice. quesUoned and 
voluntarily gave a eonstitution to his sub- builied till he utters sometmog which can be 


lo^alativn pewM ireeid^g jointly in toe king in a wariaut, and ^ arrest b^oiin(!l 


except in virtue of an ittetrameut proceeding months ia toe idtorthst tiip** Mr. Gladatque 
in due form of law from the poper an- ever heard as dUpeing^fote the acetiaed 
thority.—the case .of flagnuicy or 'quasi- is put on his trial; aftd in th? present year, 
flagrauoy excepted. In the cae^ by tra/iAf Htgwma.i«ad‘ his fSUesn have been 'odu- 


JUSnCE AT NAPLES. prevention, the accused must be handed over 

- to the proper authority within the term, at 

At the present moment, a large share of farthest, of twenty-four hours ; within which 
the world’s attention is dii-ccted to Italy, and alao'Hhe grounds of his arrest must he de¬ 
mote espeeiaily to Naples, where the atro- clared to bun.” In May of the same year, a 
cities committed by the government in the struggle occurred between the king and his 


ernes commuiea oy me governraeui in me struggle .occurred between the Xing and lits 
name of order and the divine lights of kings, peojne, in which toe former gained a oom- 
are loudly calling for redress; wliile mival plete victory. But he renewed the coiwtitn- 
sqiiadions are assembled in the Mediter- tiou, and declared it irrevocable, nor has it 
raiiean to awe the tyrant, and reclnce him to ever been formally abolished. How he has 
poli^ more just and humane. We pur|iose kept the promise made under the moat 
to give a shoi-t sketch of the slate of things solemn oaths, we are now about to inquire, 
there, and leave to our readers the task of The grea£ instrument of tyrannical govem- 
drawing tlieir own conclusions from the fads, meut is the police; not the respectable and 
It will bo remembered that, in eighteen trusty force which exists in our own load, 
hundred and fifty-one, Mr. Gladstone pub- but one wbicdi is feared and haled by all who 
liahed two letters to Lord Aberdeen, giving come in contact with it, and which sometimes 
an acconiit of four months’ lesideoce and even despises itself An anecdote will bMt 
inquiry into the ooudition of afi’aii’s at Naples, confirm this. Bulza, a well-kncwn police- 
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forgery of tbe clnmsieat kind.’ Thra being ithtoe wade to undergo panishweoto of 
the only charge eet up' agaii^- Foeiio, he the MT^cet and most degraoiOg IdaA 
ought, injustice^ to h^e b^n released, and wored to tht Bagno of lSiidd% they wort 
his aeonser coaunittea iu hie stead. But the crammed, to the itnmber of mty. Into a 
document ‘wan tdwpdy laid aside, and Boerio room abcmt thirteen feet long, nine wide,'and 
remanded until another accusation more auo- eight in height, with a single small and ttn- 
cessful could be prepared. Meanwhile, he ginned window, one side of the apartment 
lay for eight months in ignorance of his heing under the lerel of the ground. Mr. 
crime and mle, in dungeons such as we Jiave Qiadstone saw Foerio while here, but eoaid 
dencrib^t every effort being made to entrap scarcely recognise him, so changed was he 
him.or other prisoners into sthtements which from confinement and ill-health, 
could be used against him at his trial I’eche- At the present moment Foerio is in a o«dl 
neda, chief of the police, and a cabinet ao foul that bread turns green in twenty-four 
minister, examined prisoners iu secret and hours^ iiis constitution' is undermined; one 
without witnesses for tiiis purpose ; and on of his comjiatijons has died of consumption, 
one Caiufa refusing to niako a false cli.irge anotlier is paralysed, and Pohrio himself has 
a^bist Foerio, though iiribed by tlie promise bcigj operated upon for the tumours raised 
of his own release, Pocheueda eseiaimed, by ids cliauis. Cliains are a punishment in- 
“ Very well, sir, you wish to destroy yoiu'- troiluued with special refei'ence to his case, 
self; I leave you to your fate.” At last but with a transparent device to make it 
three witnesses were found willing to charge apjxar otherwise. An order was given to 
Poerio with treasonable acts. cham all prisoners at Nisida committed since 

The accusation was, that lie was a chief of a ernaiu d.itc, by which Poorio and his 
the tJnita Italima, a republican sect, and icllows were included. The chains arc double ; 
intended to muriicr the king. Marglicrita, one about six feet long connects the prisoners 
one witness, incautiously deposed that Poei'io by their w’aists, around which a strong 
hod been expelled the society for proposing leathern girdle is worn, and from, which also 
to keep up tiie monarchical constitution, so descends the oth'^r chain to tbe ancle, the 
that Iiis evidence was, of cour«“, unavailable, combined weight bftiu ' about thirty-five 
Romeo, another witness, was chief of the sect; pounds for each man. Their felon’s dress is 
but that was iu coiitratlictiou ot the third «it arranged so as to be taken off without re- 
ness, Jervolino; and,besides, It'imeo’s evidence moving the chains, whieli, in fact, are never 
inculpated Ikizxelli and Torella, who were unfestened for any purpose whatever. Thus, 
both cabinet ministers when tliat evidence no relief is obtained, except by shifting 
was given. On Jervolino’s statement alone, the girdle higher .and then lower on tbe waist; 
therefore, was Poerio to be condemned ; no a device which has not protected Poerio from 
advantage being allowed him for the discre- tumours and sores, to saynothiiig of the mental 
pauoie.s in the evidence of other two wit- distiess a man of Iiis education must feel at 
nesses, nor in tliat of Jervolino himself. This l)(‘ing treated woise than the vilest felon, 
man had been refused some o'iice by Poerio, Other indignities which neither decency nor 
and he now stated that the latter had lielped sp ice will permit us to mention, ore daily en- 
him instead in getting enrolled iu the [Juiltt dured by him, and by others who are con- 
Ttuliana. But he could not I'ccnlleet the forms staiitly meeting with a siiu lar fate. Body 
or oath of the sect, or say anj^hing ns to the and mind must at length give way under suck 
certificate of initiation alleged to be indis- treatment; a result a-> sure, but more sUent 
peiisable for every member to possess. After than a public execution, and one which the 
a number of other exposures on cross-exami-'' Neapolitan government, perhaps, is not un- 
nation, he stated tiiatsPoerio had made him a willing to produce. 

political coufidant—among other occasions, on lii spite of ail this tyranny and ill-usage, 

the twenty-ninth of May, eighteen handled affecting tlions mds directly, and the whole 
and forty-nine. Poet io produced a written nation indirectly, King Bomba is moat strict 
report on bimeelf, made by Jervolino to tlie in his religious duties (as was, occasionally, 
pmlceaeth 9 ir 6 py,and proved Uiat it had fallen ^he wicktd and snperstitioas LouW the 
uio ilk hands seven days previous to the Eleventh), and a firm supporter of the Ciinreb; 
allerad conversation—thus showing the ali- which iu its turn lias supported him. The 
surd improbability of Jervoliuo’s assertion, worst of men will, if possible,give an aftpoar- 
The evkfenee of the sole witness against him, auce ot rjght and justice to their a^iowt; 
in fact, had utterly broken down. Yet he an involuntary homage pdd to virtoe^Vlce. 
gained no benefit frdm this circumstance, nor Ferdinand the Second, therefore, hk 

was he ailbwed to bring counter-evidence on system on the ground of oraett’, Mid the 
his own side, except a single witness, wlio, if divine right of kings ; taking care 'tlw4 tke 
possible, added to the discredit of the iu- rising generation skill be well insfotk^d in 
iainoira Jervolino. such dootrim% and look npou amstitotioaal 

All tkese fiteta are attested by Mr. Qlad- government as blasphemy. Accordingly, a 
stone, who was present at tbe 'proaeediugs. eateeirtsm has been drawn up by an ecoiesi- 
Yet by shek meants it was that Poerio snd awb, named Apnnxxi, who or was, Oiiiof 
his oo-aoeuasd were oondemued, and iuTvet Qoutiuattoaer of Pubtio lustraetioa, and or- 
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demd W iaiu^ llr sQ «^ooli in th^ ,k}^: 
dotoi, and Vdt vSf^lMr^to tb« aiiads ofciS- 
didi^lbr orderRf jIltNMigbont it denouiuiM 
the ribends, most tlf waom would, in this 
country, he called i^ral conserratires, and 
sa^^B nudnly, th^ and theirti are in tlie 
direel road vfilirarDaipertlition. In a demo' 
craey it,dsj^jmilhere can be no obligation to 
oh4y the’l|w£ Ibr oUierwise the governing 
powor wohld Kside in the governed, a state 
of tibings direofly opposed to the will of God; 
hnt Whicdi aigunient we may add directly 
he^ tlte question, denies the existence of a 
Soivereigu power in a country like the'Unitei] 
States, ana eiicouri^ea anarchy in the name 
of religion. The gist of the book, however, 
is such a definition of royal antliority f.s to 
excuse, or even to praise, the perfidy and op¬ 
pression of the King. His power is pronounced 
unlimited in right as well as in fact, and the 
people have but to obey if, as a revelation 
from Heaven. 

MY BSOTHER HOBBRT. 

I. 

Ills was a disappointed life, 1 liave beard 
people say ; but I, who liied wHh him fmm 
the beginning to the end of it, can assert 
that it was not a di>-aupointed life nor an un¬ 
happy one. Certainly not. What can a 
man want to see more in this uoild than the 
accomplishment of his plans, fur which he 
has toiled eaily and late, expending on them 
all his youth, hope, health, and eneigy 1 
That others profited by his inventions, and 
grew rich on them, while he i ciuoined poor, 
neglected, and obscure, is a mere secondary 
cousideiatiou. It was liia work tliat he 
looked to, aud not any possible lewaiiis tliat 
it might bring him ; and as he brought his 
work to a fair completion, and did his share 
of good in his day and oeueiation, he liad 
no rij^it to be dissatisfied; aud be was not 
disstitisSed. I know it for a fact—be has told 
me so mttny a time. He would say: “Don't 
complain, Mary. You might complain if I 
had Called altogether, but 1 have done my 
woik, and that is enough. I declare I feel a 
])iuud man sometimes when I see what grauil. 
things my mvention is helping others to do.” 

1 was Icss^easily satisfied for him than he 
was for himself; but when I saw that mur- 
muiiug rtally troubled him, I tried to keep 
my tongue quiet 

Peo|Ue come now and look at his OTave 
under the j’ew-treo, and go awavj and say 
they hnyu seen it; and that is all %e honour 
Ilrwt jpay brother, Bobert Jauson, ever 
from his life’s labour. A year or two 
straugeis come and ptoposed to 
pnlfm n MCnument over hi>, giave; but t 
wnriHra ^em not to module with it as Wg 
as I Ityed. He would have been an olu 
man now; but he died at thirty-seven: young, 
certainly—rg^Afit tiiat, and poor ; liecaueej 
last broken>d0,ivj^ yentf had to sup-j 


nnt duMfgk^ted. He wnold 
wnii^i^l^'tit living, Z (Will not allow 
is dead< HiS'WftB net a dia^ 

I It will ido a>»f harm to 

te^,biBj^ry^na»r; owddt will ona any 
pain. I am tha only psT^Mndw ha the WorM 
who ewer had any interest inluin, 

' «• 

Wk wero*a large iainily altogether, living 
in the farmSouse at 4-hiter Priom: my 
grand&ither and grandinother, my father and 
mother. Aunt Anna, and five qhildrmi. 
lliia period, of course, dates as far faaoWas J 
can rememb^ir. I was the ei^est and Robert 
was the youngest. The others were Oharios, 
wlm succeeded to the Csrm—^Mai'k, who 
enlisted for a suldiei*, and was we twliaved, 
but wore never sore, killed in Spaii^ fighting 
»ith the E'reucb—and John, who a boyi 

tVe got onr fir^t schooling in the village; 
reading, writing, and cyphering, and, nothing 
more that I can call to mind. It was thonglS 
learning enough iu those days amot^iot the 
yeoman class of farmers to which we be> 
longed. Fi om quite a little one ^, Bohest 
seemed dififiirent from the rest of US, who> 
were homely, contented folks, and everyliody 
but my mother aud me—Aunt Anna esp^ 
dally—made a point of discotuaging his 
studious ways and lidiculing his fancies. 
Feiliaps thdie was uo gioater trial in his 
much-tried life than the consciousness that his 
own family had uo fiiitli in him. Nobody but 
wo two had patience with him. His grand¬ 
father, fathei', aud brothers, regwded him os 
a fool tuid idle ne’er-do-well ’ 

I very well remember his asking my grand¬ 
father one night, “ Have you ever been to 
London, grandfather, seep any of ths 
great stcam-ships aud manufactoriw i ” And 
“No, thauk God ! ” was the fervept answer. 
This empiiatie thanksgiving might be re- 
gaided as svm epitome of the family senti¬ 
ments : the gnatitude of our elders fmr similar 
blessings was hourly expressed* They were 
strongholds of prejudice, and it was as difii- 
cult to effect a cliaugi? or introduce an im- 
piovement amongst them as it is to overturu 
the fixed idea *of a luonomaniso. They Ivad 
all except my mother,* been born iu Alshw- 
dale, and had vegetated tlmre conteniedly 
in unimpeachable respectability, never tra¬ 
velling more than a dozen miles from home: 
there they would die, aud there be burned hi. 
a good old age. They were proud, totvandu 
that with the most impraotioable pride.) foa. 
they ^oried m their iguoraut prejiidiffea, Aud 
wpulu not have exchanged them fbr the wis¬ 
dom of Soiomon. laving fitom goaemtion to 
^eratiou on their own farns-Umdsof Ahfteor 
Frior% in the midet of a eeantyaod Ulitemto 
popttUtioa of labourer^ aboiro the small 
iarmoto aud beneath the greet gsatry-r^u a 
eort of debatealde giiouad beaten both—* 
they wu’s istdated almort eutandy firom 
soiaety»aud eeeluded in a uh$Biified.ineigsufi-> 


soiaety»aud eeeluded in a 


i.ihsigsufi-* 
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host' of abt^sea Chat Ihe ’had dtscdf^radi 
make hinifitlf hnelxihia! aoj dl liia 
cattia to amight, uaA l^'died aa muck &01I1' 
heart*bi*aak as neglmt. 

"No, Atkut Antiat his schemes have not 
come to noogi^^ fi^what he bhonn, other 
people have' np and finiaueA Dr. 

Mooson says so.** 

“Don’t bo Dr. .Anybody’s mouthpiece; 
giTO mo yoar own ■« ords or none,” rcjuiued 
my an^, stooping to her task again. 

“ 'fhey are my words, too.” 

“Very silly ones they are, then. I don’t 
want to see any of yon wiser or bettfi" men 
than your fiither or gx’andfrtther hefoie >on. 
l!hey have stlways been respected, and Paul 
■was more laughed at than anytlniig else-” 

“People don’t laugh at him now. Tiicy 
honour him." 

“Lip-w oiship. Wli.it is it worth, when he 
has been dejid these thirty years ? He would 
have starved to death, if youi fatlier had not 
fetched him home. Wliat is the good of 
looking at a roan’s giuve ? He is a warning, 
not an example, nephew fiohert ” 

“ Wia he happy, Aunt Anna ?” 

“Happy? 1 <an’t telL He said to me, 
the night before he died, tiiat nobody Bhoiild 
take the post of an ajiostle of reform whose 
heart was not prepared for martyrdom. He 
did hope to do goo<l at first, and hope kept 
liim np while it lasted ; but he had not pith 
enougn: he was soon worn out.” 

The camomile gathering was over, and 
with a retrospect ive sigh to the memory of 
her brother. Aunt Anna took sip her basket. I 
and went into the house. Robert ami I, 
after sti-olhng a few niimifes longtr in the 
gaiden, pa^-seil througli the w'icket-gate and 
aeroea the bridge, to tlie church, -whieli stood 1 
about five hundred jard.s off 011 the hill-side, 
nicro were, and are, a great many yew a in 
tho^-gravc-yard, and under one Uncle Paul 
hay with a plain slab of the gray stone over 
him, inscribed only with hia name and age. 
(My brother Robert’s gr.ive is to tlie right of j 
it, only marked by a low head-stone). We' 
sat down cm Uncle Paul’s grave, ami began 
to talk about him. We both admired him 
sincerely. As I rememlier my brother Ro- 
beit in hia boyhood, he was Slight and tail, 
with a greiTi forehead and bushy brown hair; 
his eyes ueie blue and his skin brown; he 
had what one would c.Jl a fiu 4 ).couiit('uanee. 
His temper w.is eheei ful and kind; and with 
Undle Paul’s love of tine and beautiful 
thiugi^ he hatl a character of more imtsele 
and ibfee. I alwavs loved llobert the best' 
*nd sympatl.ised ■with liis 
our torpid sl.ite of oxistouco. But 
wl^lpVinld we do ag.iiust the rest ? 

• ' it * 

' ‘ rr. 

fburteen to eighteen Robert went on 
fretting, fidgetting, and working alternately, 
until one day tbei’e was a rumour of a grand 
ne-w bridge to bm bttilt over the Alster, about 



UMitsilbil fc>t 


-in'des abotn kMMe; 'tbecddeiit, 
sTaa » flsiQin the4*t«r,^|bl|9dKnu' 
going to be knll^ Skifwili^ng of 
Btodkiifgi. Neither gOjsdwntdsaorW words 
wotdd keep Robert from |P>iitt tiheke ^day 
after day. and staying tflt ni^tniU. It was 
in the time of hay harvest, and ay-^hetr 
vna often angry at hiS abseace. One day ha 
said to hii& in a rage, little thinkUig hkt 
words would bp taken in plain earnest 5 
“ If any of those en^eeriftg, architect 
macliice fellows will take thee, Robert, tbot» 
may bind thyself to tliem fin* life ; I never 
want to see tby idle face again.” ’ 

Robert did “not come back that night, but 
the next mnruiug he fetched his clothes when 
his father was out in tiie fields, and only the 
women at home. Aunt Anna was tembly 
vexwl, and sent to call his fatlieir in. My 
i mother would have had Robert ge with¬ 
out seeing him, but the lad said: 

“Nay, I’ve my father’s leave;’’ and he 
stood up with his boutiie young fiice *U 
dowing and brave, fearing none of us. “ When 
i’lu a man. Mary ehall come and keep 
house—won’t you, Maiy ? ’’ I promned his^ 
We were nmnzed ■to see Low ray father 
took it, when Auut Anna told him Keheit 
was set on going, and nothing could stay 
him. The two took a long look at each 
other, as if measming their strenrth; tiien 
they shook bauds. My mother critd to see it. 

‘ If the lad will go, let liim go in peace,” 
snid my father; “I can make nothing of 
him. Amn, fetch up a bottle of wine to 
diiiik his health at the dinner. Thy grand- 
f.itlier will be disfilcased, lad ; tboirrfc os * 
wilful as ever Paul, my brother, was, and 1 
loisdouht me that thou’ll prosper as ill; 
but tlion slmll not go with a cune at thy 
back, my lad.” 

And 80 Robert left us, 

1 should be twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
years old at tt^'t time, and in my own mind I 
liad a strange hankering to go after the lad 
and tike care of iiim ; and as if to give me 
my liberty, in the year that followed tlie old 
grandfather and graftdmother were both 
taken aw.ay, anil Ihose who were left were 
well able to lake tent^br themscivea Still I 
don’t know th.it I would have left home if 
my ow n mother had not said, one ChriOtOias 
night, the first he was away, “ Our Bohort 
will be ghwl to see you, Mary. Your father 
and I were saying, why should you not go 
and stop with him for the change.” My 
mother spoke for me as much or moke than 
for him; but what tor, iias nothing to do with 
Robert’s story ; so 1 pass over that. 

I went away to Robert at J^mhigham, 
where he was — an ugly gwrtrt town lhai, 
not what it is now—and truly, the lad was 
glad to have a face that he know about him. 

1 had a little fortune of lOy own, ao that I 
waa no burden on him; but afterwards, as 
things tunned out, a help. 1 took threo 
rooms itt a cottage a good hadifittxilo from tho 
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tiiQ 4ii|r )j® ’W 9A ww*; jn *i«fl of wm vjwt 
iiiauuJiMlltMriea of i(< 0 fi ip»iad®®fy 'r-J did see 
ovor ose osoe,^ iwt with U)« lieat, the 
uoise, wd tU« tdXf I ooold not i«4 now 
wlw^ it wM JUce^aW in li« evenings I hud 
liim (BOetly witb me. He wee not so moiiy 
a oonxfipion m he Imd need to be, for his great 
idsH him just begtm to gerniinat^ and ui.iny 
a sdent nwr 1 eet at one end or tbo Uble, 
while he at the other was wotkinj ont bis 
mdeulatioM, tod making drawings of ddieieut 
paita ot lua^nery. He gut to making moaela 
alter, and many a one did be fling down and 
break. There was dilEculty alter difliculty 
to overcoma 

He would lecture to me about bis draW' 
inge aonietiiues, and try to make me under¬ 
stand tiie relative power of tins and that 
lover and wheel; and though T could have 
remembered at the tune, 1 could not tell you 
now, if I would, one bfUeth part ol what he 
said. This was to save labour and waste; 
that for safety ; this for sfiecd. ll was iiupus- 
sible to avoid being interested m his woik, 
how his heart and soul were bound up 
in it, Jl was as eager he should succeed as he 
was himself. " 111 do succeed, Mary, it will 
bp the making of me; and 1 will succeed,” be 
nsod to say, after eveiy failuio. And 1 
believed he would. 


Mouths went on, years went on, and Robert 
was twenty-five, wilh his idea still uuwrought 
out. lu tile midst of his hanl toil and ab 
*•'orbing thoughts I was gUid that ho still 
kept his kind, warm, manly lieait. Tlieic is 
A short bit ui bis story tlial 1 must not leave 
out—that about Rosie Kirwau. Her motiiei 
wis a near neighbour of ouis, and we had 
m ide acquaintance m our wallcs. Rosie came 
to tea w ith me sometimes, and that was tiie way 
she and Robeit came, flist to kgpw, and after- 
waivls to love, each other. Rosiu was not so 
pretty as she was fresh-looking—fresh as a 
M ay moi ning in Alstenlale, oi as a half-blown 
rose; a tall gikl, stiaight and strong, with a 
1 otuid waist and a thiuat white an 1 smooth as 
a mm Ide figure; a firui^tcp, a’quick eye, and 
rathel^,* h^sy temper. I liked her very 
mnoh ; she was a irauk, honest, sensible girl, 
and her mother had brought her up well. 

They came to an agreement between them¬ 
selves soon, and it was really a pUatumt siglit 
to see Robert at his work and Rosio leaning 
ovei' him, bending her fine brows and setting 
her lips finn in a consoieutious endeavour to 
hike it all in, and then giving me a quick 
little (jdunce across tlm table, .is much os to 
say, ^*1 oto’t understand it one bit.” 

Mrs. ISarwan was ssitigifled with the en- 
gagemeut, though I did not Quite appi-ove of 
her way of speokiqg of it. She ssni, “ It is 
alwiiys a good speculation for a gul to marry 
a young man of tsleAt and energy, though he 
mity not be rich} he isolmqst sure to ots& 


I in the tvorld. I ifagiii 

fhotto tot let Boeie throw hemelf hwhif Mf, 
anjrh^ i mi, if Robeit gets forwonl fs m 

E romises to do, I shall be glad to let him 
ave her* Rhc ic & good guL” 

The young, things made no Q<doulction%, 
being ooiitent, apparently, with the pro^t' 
time of loving each other. 

vi. 

At last the day came when Robert walked 
into my pat lour one night and said, “It is 
done, Mary.” His face was all alight with 
pride and satisfaction, for Rosie was there, 
and, when he spoke, she marched straight up 
to lam, and gave him a kiss. *' I promised 1 
wou)^ Mai V, said she, blushbg like a rose; 

“ I jiromised him six mouths ago ; ” and the 
ahame-iaced gill looked as if she had done 
wiong, where.is Rolieit vowed she had been 
bald as flint, and that was the veiy first time 
shehtdRufl’eiedtheir Ups to meet. "Then 
it is a kiss for luck,” said I; and Rosie was 
as still as a mouse all the evening after. 

We had to hear about bis success now. It 
was a grand invention we knew then, and all 
the woild knows it now; but, there were 
many things to be dune before Robert was to 
be a made man by it. 1 believe people are 
no moie le.idy now than they weie then to 
adopt new systems; but it had been sub¬ 
milled to a number of men, both scientific 
and piactical, and they all pronounced it the 
finest inicutiou of the age. He must get it 
piteutid ; he must do this, he must do tha^ 
he must do the other. Words. 

lie 1) ide Rosie and mo good-bye,and oarried 
hiH model to London—it was great expense—- 
and there he st lycd; "we being i cry anxious 
all llie tunc. To tell y ou the backwanls and 
foi'waids woik be had, the advice op one 
•hand and the watiiiugs on tin other, would 
be moie tlmu 1 could do, or than you wopld 
c.irc to]ie.u. Bc'sides, is it not known well 
enough, by all who inteiesjb themselves in 
such things, the trouble there is to get a new 
Aiveutiou adopted 1 

All this tune in London was lost < time. 
Robert wanted money, and money he had 
not, and he was not earning any. My father 
had dmio for him all ho ever intended to do, 
so I patted with my fortune, all but a bare 
II .initva.iiice, .md kept him for a mouth or 
two lougei, trying on all sides to get some¬ 
one to adopt hTs invention. Nobody would or 
could. It was a depiesaed season, and there 
was no spirit to risk the production of any¬ 
thing novel and costly. 

He came back to me: tiiat time I was 
alone, and glad 1 wae that it so hspiwtod. ^ 1 
sliould not have known bim if 1 had m^thim 
in a strange place unexpectedly. All the 
healthy brown was gone out of his face, hia 
ek in was pallid, h is eyes and tern pies weiw siuik. 
Jus clothes wore hanging about him as if uiey 
had beetitnade fora man twicehissise. Whto 
ho spek% it was,in a harried, nei vous way, sad 
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his haads tremblad M if hft lutA li&d a stn 
O, hair i& luB loric«CY It it ih 

iatbe Imit monthc Itl ittal iMeii awl^, bb lUuf 
aeier had enaagh ibdt. ' 

' > Ose BtonaywiiiMr night b« came, without 
having tfiven a% mUAiilie. He was drenched 
with raiA, anidf aaIcI to him something about 
thn folly st wnlkiag in his bad health m adch 
weather, 'Whdte was his lug^ge t He 
^ead ohI his poor, thin liands, and said, with 
an Attempt at a smile, “ I cariy all my pos* 
sessiims on my back, Mary;” and tiien he 
dung himself down into a chair, and, leaning 
his face on the table, sobbed like a raild. 1 
idiall never forget him os he appeared that 
night-*-never, while 1 lire. He was no more 
like the Hobert who had left me nine months 
before, than the broken bits of drift-wood 
lying on the sea-shoi<e now, are like the brave 
ship that sailed out of harbour a year ago. 
He could tell me nothing that nigili; but, 
next day he said that, finding he should net er 
be aUeto do better for his uiveiftioo, poor as 
he was, he had given it up to the manufac¬ 
turer of machiuery in whose service he had 
worked, on condition that he would bring it 
out within three years. “ I don’t cate for 
mofits, Mary; let ns have enough to live, luul 
1 shall be satisfied,” said he. You see lie 
was so weak and worn down tliat his spit it 
was half broken. 

*But Rosie Kirwan,” I suggested. 

' He got up, and walked quickly tlrrougb 
the room. “ Don’t talk about her, ! 
How long is it since she has been here 1 ” 

Rosie and her mother had bteu away iii 
Xtondou ever so long, 1 told him. 

“ And they have not come back 1 tlien you 
don't know ” He came to a full stop 
in front of me. 

1 sdd no, I knew nothing. What was there 
to know 1 

*SRoBie and I have broken. I declare, Mary, 
it was almost a relief; for how could I keep 
her AS slie has been kept 1 Her raotiier heard 
how badly 1 was prospering, and said the cii- 

O ement must be dropped. 1 did not try to' 
1 her to it—die would have stood by me ; 
but——” and the poor lad’s voice broke down. 

Roaie married, a year or two after, a couriii 
of her own 11 believe it was a perfectly happy 
and BUitabl^marrif^. 

VII. 

Aftbu this, Robert had a bs^ illness, and 
his brain was affected, more or less, to the 
^ end of his life in consequence ; but, the inter¬ 
vals between were long, and he and I together 
led A hot unhappy life. In leas than two years 
tbef#was scarcely an extensive manuikmory 
jad^ipUngdoni that had not adopted Robert’s 
iAfMWnpan, and its asefulnesa was extended to 
jkr ototv and dififerent purposes than he had 
desiviMd.' If WAS'like a usw principle in 
‘merhtuMcal pewen that he had discovered 
nd develt)|im^ for others to carry fbrward. 
« psnon whosk eafdtal had miAbled him to 


V^ng 'tb pfa^lOal results what had 

'OwsijffM'Brfw'kVery fndn i^dff^lie 
d Ve 

Wwfnof dp' the pof^l&il tb w^e‘^1 As 1 
BiiWtiMbTe, 1‘Had pjirtod Ivw aS bare 
siANKsftntee. Rdbfit wai fie^r'iabja ■fit dor 
ifork, We went td a Seaside tillage, and 
stayed there a yeat cr twoj’ln H:he hbm fhat 
theeliangd wowd restoiic inin^ but it‘*fi‘i^er 
did. He lUed to Sit bn the Oands, ^eacIlDg 
out impossible designs with his ftlok, and 
demonstrating their feasibility to me. Trom 

..IM S.1. 


first theoretical machinists of the Offe. 

There is nothing more to tSll; he lived 
eleven years longer, add we went home to 
Alsterdale to my mother. My father was 
dead then, and Cbnrles had the farm; andl'bld 
Tate and he held long talks on tJncle Paul’s 
grave, and—1 think that’s all. He fT^dn^htly 
said, especially towards the last, “'Mam 
whatever people think, and however lt''iqay 
seem, remember, I am not a disdppbihted 
man. I have done my work.” ' 

Poor Robert’s opinion may not be flie 
opinion of those who rend these lines ; bltt it 
WHS his, and it is mine. After all those 
yeara, it matters not a thought who is \ 
aud nho is wrong. I always hoped that 
would be taken first, for who would have 
cared for him like me ? I had my desiie. 
1 have outlived him more tlian thirty yeaiA 


PSELWSM. 

It is of no use denying the fact, that the 
hard wotd, which stands at the head of tliLs 
article, is an introduction from the Greek of 
my own hasardiiig, as far as the English ver¬ 
nacular is concerned. 'Hie French, certainly, 
have printed "psetllsme” iA thrir niedicnl 
dictiouavies, but it has never become a house¬ 
hold word; and although professors of psel- 
lismology hajrtl ekisted for some time past, 
and are on the increase, they have hot yut 
ventured to engrave on their door-plates 
“i*3KLU8MOi.ooi8T,” that I am ab^are, nor 
even ” balbutist,” if»lt ShouM apjieftr to 
titem that a Sounding title derived from the 
Iflitin would pibvC mqre attractive to jmsing 
customers. Not to tf^il the mystery too 
ilarkly, psellism is the act of stammering; 
and, as an oculist is a person who cures 
defects in your right) so a balbutist Irould bo 
one who remedies stuttering in your Speech. 
As numerous advertising bslbutists, nr psd- 
lismo]ogist% almost daily adVttoce their 
claims to the patronage of their heritsting 
friends, I will indulge in a liftle quiet chat 
on the affection of psellism itself. 

One of our most astute poUtidoni, on 
be'mg asked what were the sUreSh means to 
succeed in sooiety, wnsfrered^ ” Give goOd 
wine." Ibe stock in the cellar wtnild achieve 
rite buBineSB. A man’s Uns would be his 
best iutrodurijon and testimonials. Bees- 
wi^ port, oool claret, crmnny champagne, 
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eiiflBo, «‘ftnwnwwrt mo*«) 4 au{i|M9cti^;;5ii4»l, 

J!"#. jaw.vjot^in# of tU ploj, Bri>cn> tilil^rft**'' 
«e%, Nox^ to covoiw the trick, were twar ttfluaiqg’ their 
Vpecbapq oa lu»i^i4He enterlaioer oat of '7i»ili>w<«H>try«it h' 


^apeaker. ^^C09<* 0( ^lectwn ot ciuMce _ _ . . . 

vjpUigea—>or ,]^nep conjorntly witii them, if itatoiaeriiiia ia fQ idiopAtUio tiiat iaTi'' 

7 ^ coDij—eatabli^k, aomewhe* at the back difIcuU; M a apodal nature. According to 
of 7 onr toBgne aqd in close proxiniily to a luediw man ^ho had beau a staiumerer, 
your wu;><i]up«> ku mexhauatible reservoir of but who onred hiidaelf, atanamerlug is a «iar> 
ayllaides, words, and sentences. Acquire the vous adoction or spasm of tiie orgaiis of 
iiri of cunipg and frizzing btdd, worn-out resp^aUou, its effect being to check the 
Wiga of grialv-grey speech^ into javeiule| action of the will on Ihoae oigaiu. Stam- 
locka of novd phraseology. Be ready to meting ceases when the apaamodtc fit is over, 
apply all sorts of ciimpiiig irons and po- and lespirution is legnlarly performed, He 
matum to The liappiest moment of my life, stlltes uiat, in the difiSirent stages of atam*- 
JlCern^ Hnaccuatomed as I am to public meiiiig, it may be stopped by mn^ng a 
speaking in papiUotes, ready to be an- strong inspiration, or by drawing in the 
foriod after dinner into elastic and glistening bteatu forcildy: whicli causes the oMordetrly 
Jesses. So shall you rise fioui vice to chair, movements of the organs of mfurabon to 
^m cominon-cguncilinan to m lyor, from cea>>e, and rogulateH tliem by the cerebral 
guafuian to governor, from justice of the influence of the will, By this simple mro- 


guafclian to governor, from justice of the influence of tM will, 1 
peace to member of pailumeii^ from M.P. to ceeding—-which wue not 


By this simple jaro- 
t his own discovery, 


peace to member ot pailumeiit, from M.lr. to ceeuing—-which was not bis own discovery, 
,, lord of the trenauiy, first or last. The giit of but had bean indicated to him by Hr. lindt, 
^^tha gab is the eWeest en<lowmcut that a of ^eiine—lie cured liimself, at the age Of 
faiyy godmother can bestow on her pet. If twenty, lof a most decided and cowmed 
pearls and roses do but flow from the ups, all habit of stammcrlug. He believe*, however, 


the rest is sure to work well. 


that has s-ecoveiy was aided by gymnastic 


But imagine an aspirant addressing his e'<fercise8, whicli he practised with ooneide- 
audieuce thus; “ La-U-ladics and gen-gen- rable assiduity, and which weald derive 
gentlemen, I ri-ii rise to pro-pto-piopose a thmv efficacy from augmenting the action of 
toast, winch you wdi re-re-receive with ae- tlie bioiu upon the whole muscular system, 
ac-acclaniatiou.” Ko pios{K>ct of gratiliud All other modes of traitmeut, he asserts, are 
ambition can await an unhappy oratori like only empiric, bec.iube they ore based on an 
this. The very waiters would be tempted to inaccurate explanation of the plienomOQon 
iuterrnpt him with “ Ife-he lie-hear! ’* and | they as's intendud to cure. Sunh methods 
“ ll-b-b-b-bravo 1 ” The attandaiit vocaluite liave sticsceedod, only because they controlled 
would illustpats his speech not with an echo the function of lespiiation , though their ad- 
song or A laughing chorus, but more appro- vo&ites may not Imvo been aware of it. 
prillWy wjUi a stuttering catoli—if caichia Stammeiing is scaicely jierceptible inearly 

catch exi'di. The toast-master himself would childhood, but reviulB itselt as the qge of 
imbibe tJie infection, mtd utter his deep-toned tliuteen or fourteen approaches. At that 
announcements couvuhiirel^ in jerks, and time its intensity is propintioiied to the *nh- 
sp'irts. ceptibility of the patient and the dev*!*^ 

The womt of it is that, in general, th^ meat ot his iiitelligeuce, his wants, and ^ 
more a* man stanngers, the more lie will, desires. It dimiiiibiiLa duiing matniSt 11&, 
Theie are penous in whose presence stam- iu uioportion as the cliaiaoter becomes*calm 
mei'crs ara sin's to stammer worbo, as theie aiio staid, to deoiease still moye, or to cease 
me pec^Ie in whose company you speak a entholy, as old age advonoea. At a variable 
foieign huiguage leas flnentiy than witli epoch of closing babyhood, nafisely, Vben tbe 
otlieis. Like almost all who are afflicted i^ocal appamtus and the mental education 
with iuilMnitiea frpxn which the nia]orityof aie sufficiently complete to open relations 
men are fieey stamiuei’eis are pamtuUysus- with the external world, ‘the exiistoaco of' 
ce])tible of judiopie, and reaeut keenly any- stammeimg manifests itself in a way not to 
thing whiojix seems to tliem iatencled as a be mistaken. Its iutenuty augmenta with 
luockpry^ of thejr misfortune. Two stam- the inereasa pf years and the growth of 
uierers, ignorant of each otliei'’B peculiarity, the passions. Stmnmer'uig then rises as a 
met A disj^ted reply was given to a broken barrier by whu^ tile sufferer feel* timt tlie 
address. vThe l^stwdierB lauglied; the iu- woild without is separated from the world 
teilocutors got into n rage, each believing within himKPtui uM often a most uuhap|.>y 
that the otiier was insulting him; and the efifect on disposUioa, Seeing iu his lo- 


a souroe of embarrass- 
oontribute not a litidn 


natea ny oiows, nau not one of the annienoe meat, up vpra fiprs contribute not a utpe 
come forward with an explanation. The^esi to upgeaseKltis hetitotiun- Oehceiitratmg 
a floating Tumour of some one haviiun bitj tmpTempOTU within his own breast, ha 
some occasion, maliciously Bssenibled^ ^rty oeoomes taoiturn, watcliful, and acutely 
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obnervMt; that it, |f hk eharaeter contipu« 
titnid nud r«aerred. If, («the contrarj, his | 
miud ie iriitated bjr the oouseioasneBS of hU 
strange coiiditioo, the statnmerer is soured 
into hnsty h'aaoitdlit^, and his phjtuognowy 
acquires a passiodate and vioieut expression. 

stanitaevhtg is sot always coutiunotis 
ill its iroid Ml tiw patient; it is sometimes 
subject to iotendittent fits. .Although the 
oBussof the phenomenon is not al\ra}s ap- 
pre^aide, it has nevertheless lieeii observed 
that there are stnmnieiers who mainiest a 
marked susocptibility to atmospheric iu- 
fluencca, and who hesitate more or less 
aooordiiig as the weather is dry or moist, hot 
or cold. A multitude of exlcinal ciiciyn- 
stancea exei t their influence on stammerers : 
one will hesitate more when he is iu company 
with a large number of people ; another, on 
the contrary, will get the muster of his in¬ 
firmity on such occasions. Some are incapable 
of reaciiug without stammeriug much otheis 
will not stammer at all when they lead ahmd, 
or declaim what they have learnt by heart. 
Frequently, stammerers are able to sing, to 
recite verses—Alexmidrines especi illy—with¬ 
out the slightest difficulty. Nevertheless, 
the rule is not without its exceptions ; there 
are peiwons who slammer cicn wdien they 
sing. Tliere are certain stamniorers who 
suwk fluently when canicd away by the be.it 
of iNUisiun; others, under the same influence, 
make unheard-of efforts, iu vain. Theii 
respiration is stopped, tiie countenance be¬ 
comes convulsed, and they experience a veri¬ 
table suffocMtioii without being able to pio- 
uoiuice a s ug!e word, or even to emit a \ ocnl 
sound. 

I It is not rwe for stammereis who Imve 
fissuiutd a mask, to ceaso to btnmmer under 

I their disguise; the fact piobalily results as 

I luue) tjoni tJie haidihood conferred by the 

I incognito as from the high tenor oi falsetto 
voice iu which masqueraders are accustomed 
to SiM.ak. Natural strength of uiinil and 
iorce of character, joined to the unremitting 
attention winch certain sbamiueicm have paid 
to then own symptoms, have (uabled them 
ocui''Hma]lv to improve Unii cloculon, and 
even coiiqdetQly to vanquish Uitir Infnmity 
Blit bi cb s^otaneous and peimaneut ernes 
more ticquenlly and more naturally aiise, ns 
has been hUted, fiom the progress of matuiity 
and the appioach of ohi age. It has been 
a8°eited that women never st.animer; it is 
correct tiiat they aie much more rarely so 
aflectad than men, If we may confide hi the 
statistics of p^ellisui, one man out of every 
two thou€iand five Immlred stammers, whereas 
only oae woman iu twenty thousand, halts 
in her speech. The finr sev letam unim- i 
peached their estahhshed icputc for flueiioj 
of toh;^®. 

It isimportaui to know which organ, the; 
brain oi the tongue,ia at fault ju each s^ffichd 
case of Ptammeriug ; for, this form of impeded 
uUei'.’Uuu has been attempted to he cured iu 


two, ways—morall)', or by mtntid luflaettce, 
and phypically, or by surglcel As 

strahismhli, or cross ey^ is ckitm by the 
undue tension of certain xnnaelei^ and has 
been cured—temporarily, at least—^hy divi¬ 
sion of the overtight mosele, so st&niuierlng 
Inns been suspected to arise fbom extreme 
contraction of ceitain muscles of the tonl^a^ 
and its cure hbs b'en nctnally attempted by 
tlie operation off dividing the offending mus¬ 
cles. Wliat success or durable iroprovetnenf 
has resulted fi’om the experiment is not very 
precisely to be ascertained. Good Aetes would 
have been sijiw to bo trumpeted about, 
hlental curative means are founded on this 
sn]>])usition that stanimering arises from 
the sjieaker’s miadnatiou running on faster 
than ti e organs of speech can follow it. .and 
tliat t’> y trip themselves up in their iiaste 
to btiirt at full gallop. Natural timidity of 
character is another cause assigned for the 
affection. Apoplexy, even, and bad fevers 
are said to have h.a(l llie 8.amc result. Read¬ 
ing aloud is a restrictive discipline, and so is 
a previoii-sly arr.anged conversation. The 
master agrees with his pnpil, thus:—Wc will 
talk about such a subject; I will put a series 
of questions h.aving reference to tne vieWs of 
the question wliieh 1 now piopound to you. 
You w’lll think them over and be prepared to 
answer them. We will be quite alone ; I 
w ill sit opjiosite to yon, looking you full in 
the f.ice. Kejily deliberately, and lot ns try 
if w'e cannot conclude our interview without 
a ntnmmeiing flt, and with the least hesita¬ 
tion jX'SaibIc. 

t'liaiilina, instead of speaking, or talking 
in recitative like oi)er.a(ic dialognes, has been 
tried as .a mode of training. It is useless to 
dunk ot it as a permanent mode of express- 
Kig uh as ; liecnuso the patient would be as 
conspicuous in society for his song, ns he h.sd 
been for his l^esitatiou. As an exercise, it 
may do good, and is founded on the circum¬ 
stance that almost all habitual stutterers 
; cease to stammer if they sing words to a well- 
known air, A stammering domestic hni‘.st 
into a room, to toll h*8 master some impor¬ 
tant news. His vocal ^organs were convulsed 
and dninb. The more Violent were his efforts 
to a|icak, the less could his words find ut¬ 
terance. 

“ Sing w'hnt yon have to say,” cried tlie 
hiadof thehousehold, out of patience ; when 
the dumb man warbled the tune of Ckid save 
the King, to a triplet which he improvised: 

Eknd fi>r tlio fi iro-men. 

Bead ioi the iiie-nieu, tiio 
lliaiFv II on file 1 ” 

Be it observed that, in singing, the inspira¬ 
tions are measuied and regulate, which is in 
accordance with Dr. Lindt's theory ot cure. 

The best authorities mamtain that tlie ex¬ 
citing cause of stammering is cerebral in its 
nature; although what that canse preci-ely 
IS, may xMioin among the mysteries oi suionoe. 
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ita fwr^atioi), ua defegfe, renders a man 
' a(kio£t, or chiii^y; iit makes tke duller fullow, 
or brs^ ihe jiteasi^ire the music ; it causes 
tbevinealist to siDg in ^ne^ or out of tune; 
it ,eoB/^ttttes i^e groat artist, tlij grand exe¬ 
cutive geuios, From it are der*ed grace, or 
ungrntefuiness, expression, or vacancy of 
cpuutenance; it presides also over tlie innu- 
merabie obmbiuatioBs of muscular motion 
nocessavy te form the voice and speech. Some 
latent derangement of the iifbtinctive me- 
cltanism of speech, is the cause of stammer¬ 
ing ; of that there can be little doubt. Any 
further explanation of ita origin may bo looked 
upon as iilusoty. 

Several systems of cure have enjoyed in 
their turn a temporary vogue. Mrs. Leigh, 
of New York, having observed fliat at the 
moment when the stammerer liesitates, his 
tongue is placed at the bottom of liis mouth, 
mste.ad of toqching the palate, which is ita 
usual position with persons who speak with¬ 
out heaiiatipg, conceived the notion that, by 
making tlie patient raise the tip of his tongue 
and apply it to the palate, the infirmity raiglit 
be remedied. .She trained her first pupil to 
speak in this way, expressly furbiililiug him 
to practise any otiier mode of utterance; and, 
gradually conforming .his pronunciation to its 
natural type, she obtained a coni])icte suc¬ 
cess. In consequence, she founded at New 
York an institution for the cure of stam- 
lucring; from which, between eigliteen 
hundred and twenty-five and eighteen hun¬ 
dred and thirty, she is said to have turned 
out more tliau a hundred and fifty cures. 
The time required for a complete reforma¬ 
tion was vai'iable; its duration de|>cu<ted 
less on the intensity of the infirmity than 
on the energy of the pi^^-it’s character. 
The lou<;est treatment did not last more than 
six weeks ; it was not nuusual to find it ter¬ 
minated in a few days, or even in a few liours. 
The last was the when tiie patient, fully 
persmuied that by raisiugbiq longue the diffi¬ 
culty would be overemue, felt confidence in 
the discipline; and being assured that, thus, 
he would cease from stammering, was cored 
ou tlie spot. Desirous of spreading her 
method in Europe, Mrs. Leigh confided it, 
under seofesy, to M. Malbouclie, who intro¬ 
duced it, at lirst^ into tlie Low Countries. 
Soon afterwards. Dr. Hart effected several 
cures in England, by pursuing her plan. On 
M. Malboumie’sarrival in Paris, the Acjidemy 
of Sciences instructed Magendie to examine 
ami report upon tlmaystem. M, Malbouche 
luid a conference with his leaded judges, and 
cured in their presence several stammering 

E atieuts, and, among otliers, two selected 
y themselves. It apfiears tlmt the great 
defect of the means adopted by Mrs. Issigli j.^ 
that they are not applicable to 
iudiscruuiiiateJy. 'I ^ ■ ■ ’ 




‘ psellfsmolo^ist. Mi 

teiided that rfaythmis Bnefiicaeio«»ag«nt'fw'>-'--'' 
eradicating tftkmmermg; he beat thhn^ as it’’' 
werej id ever^ ayllaide, with his fia|^ apd 
thumb. ItPitx ;pars, Colomdb'at cured ivto /' 
hundred and thirty-two out of three hufib'*' 
drcd patmnM. Another professor caused hti ? 
pupils to make violent movements with their, ’ 
arms,, in accompaniment to every sound. . It ' 
is worthy of remark that both rhythm, and 
violent muscular exercise, are means of ontt-' 
trolling the respiration. 

,Tlie*balbutistic literature oi the carreat 
year demonstrates the existence of rival can¬ 
didates for fame far more clearly than it ex- 
plaiiia or establishes their method. A well- 
printed pamphlet tells us that human speech 
requires two separate sets of volitions, 'one 
dii ected to tlie larynx for tlie production of 
sounds, the other to the mouth for their tem¬ 
porary obstruction, or pronunciation, by wfaiuh. 
probably articulation is meant. The volition 
to sound a syllable must, therefore, always 
precede the volition to pronounce it, for with¬ 
out sound there can he no pronunciation; On 
the ]icrfect accord between these two sets of 
volitions must depend the dexterity of the 
muscubir actions concerned in pronuaciation; 
and under whateverpeculiarltyofeffortBtam- 
roeriiig may exhibit itself, it will tUways be 
found accompanied, or characterised, by this 
want of accord between the organs of sound 
and the org.ans of pronunciation, inducing an 
anti(;i|iatory effort to 2 jronoance without a 
sound. 

It is not unreasonable that the balbutisi 
should require to superintend the meana 6f 
cure i%r.soua11y, and tliat he should advise 
tlie patient to come and reside beneath his 
roof. His suggestion, too, is natural: that 
although the houses of m.'irried physiciata 
will be found hereafter to afford nuitt ea,cel- 
leut asylums for children amongst the Uppmr 
classes, sucii a resource cannot be ealcumted 
on, for obvious reasons, for the middle and 
lower classes ; for them he hopes that private 
heuevoleiice may yet supply a want of the 
kind, and th.at an asylum for the cure of 
stammering eliildreu may soon be oi^anised. 
To such a groat nationsi charily he would 
most freely give his gratuitous services. 
Meanwhile he considers uunecessfii^ to euter 
‘‘here" iqmu the medical moans proper to 
employ fur subduing the vascular erythism of 
the vessels of the brain and spinal cord, and 
rousing the energy of the m^awic nervous 
system. Buffioe it to know that the deranged 
volition will be best regulated by exercising 
tiie muscles of sound and pronuueiatldfi in a 
manner difficult to describe, although that 
exercise is very simple, and leads to greater 
dexterity in the compound actions affecting 
speech. We are curious for more precise 
tmtail^ but mhst submit to the same restraints 
as tbe, *^Mfi*berer under correction, who, si 
adlowed gratlually to fore- ; 
is^idowy si itf were, his future proauticiat<ay 
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effiu’ta in a peeaS^rahiidsviif «f>eech, c&isteiied 
by the qt^umtaitbeamlyea "the ride,V.aB it 
is one frcMCuafdiic^, Wkiie under the professor^ 
in&ienoB, or Iris family, tlie ii^ects 

MW iKrtiij ^ ww s ili to deviate. ThSt^leiin^es 
a pei»Iuii^ JaqiiptiiBonB, drawling mode of 
a|)eeGii,'ia«;ma4b<ali the syllables nate equal 
time, so volitimi casi more «auly 

^re^-itaelf' ih ibe preserving a ^continued 
stoebm^eff seand in tbe rhyma clottklia 
Alter tbis incid explanatiom, amictea eonver- 
sktiooalists can use tbmr own judgment as to 
applying to tbe oracular and poetkitl M.D., 
vdiose “name is identified with tbe successi'ul 
treatment of stammering,” and whose “ trea- 
tese is the first attempt yet made to scie/itifi- 
cally explain the proximate «ause of etaoi* 
mering, and uuveil Us system or mode of 
cure.” 

Ji’or the Homonoe of Stammering, I must 
refer the reader to on autobiography full of 
startlingeveuts—and extraordinary V'onlsaud 
phrases—written by a gentleman who turns 
out to be no less a personage tlmu “Lord 
- Decidious, for -such is your title,” inherited, 
with a slight variation, from his tinele, Loi'd 
Decidois,—who is now about to enter pai'lia-i 
ment,'where, he considerately remai'ks, he 
must take care, having been once unable to 
i^eak at all, not to speak too much- ' His 
lordship, trusts that the render will ponton 
him fur using in tins place a “nom de 
raire,” wbioh literary mtme be adorns by 
allusions to a lady, whose feelings he spares 
by calling her Ziintippi; by telling us that 
dry-rot is the work of an insect artificer; 
by recording that, when a little schoolboy, ^ 
he had the purest tenor voice ever heard 
(precocious child !); by softenuig down a' 
general in a rage into an irascible old 
genllemau ; by the really good Joke of 
the^ boy at school, who having let a piece 
of n£B black lead pencil slip down his 
throat, immediately swallowed his lump of 
india-rubber to rub it out; by the favourable 
letter of intrwiuction given him by Hie*' 
Groce, the Bishop of Blank ; and by his cri¬ 
tical notice of. “a little peculiarity about 
these wprks (m stammenng (including that 
just alluded to), namely, that their wiiters 
are more^ successful in demolishing rival 
theories than in establisliing their own.” 

Lord D. dedicates his volume to Chevy 
Chase, Esq., M.K.S.L., “ author of a treatise 
on the Cure of Stammering,” &C., &c., which 
is doubtless free from the deiecU complained 
of in the other treatises. It was hatural tliiu; 
tbe memoir-writer should aflBx the'name of 
his .IHeud, Chase, to the fiy-leitf before his 
Freface, since that invaluable friend .figures, 
together with the other dramatis personse, in 
the final scene in his book, where he regains 
hie IcWt heroine, recovem his title and ehtates, 
trauspmts' tlte vilhuioue abstractor of his 
father’s will, magnanimously allows his rer 
]>eutant stepmother to' live unpuuidied by 
the arm of the law, “pensioned by me in a 
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eiAtQti^ititawq^ed^ suAstent inodqiet&gtvw 
kSeira'iof'tns 'tO'the .capteiq'boldme'^laHtaxy' 
wdsKaleo Udis in wout^y-quntemf ;'>iaid rd-* 
acqaireaiflu8iilt<spfiech'un&rldid.^oitii>iis>f'MK 
eshaee,’Authori^ih ^hh%e^dce^.i.'e^^edi&v 
the; Morning Bote os fiillowM (advenfieteneat) : 
“.We atebsppy toliio1aee/’(4®rt'* *‘' 

If Lord ll’s librefito imrdi nt^di mode an a 
tragUconiio^o^a, -wltli ort^estrsl sceom- 
pauimente for . a l>E{^^..l^^;iiijClading 
the poet’s own pnv.ite truiii|wtei% the wotm 
of the final bratfnra'(fdfflid|ififrdst of tenor 
voices on this ooeanon,' inetouli fm* the 
pritna donna? as usual),‘wtndd beitextuoily 
these. I q^uote the original lyria, andrdo uot 
improvise^ nut only select 

(Andante cantublle.) Words are mo. longer 
rugged rocks over which 1 am to faU prostrate. 
To my own wonder and delight, 1 hear my<owA 
voice emerging, like some poor prisbner,from 
its long confinement. (Crescendo.). I get 
through Gray's Elegy with scarcely a pauS<a 
(Fortissimo.) The meansj too, by'which. I 
have attained to tltis I'esnlt, are so^eimplede 
like the Copenii<aii system of Astitmomyrf,* 
that its beautiful aiiuplicity at oitce phiM 
claiius its truth ; so does thm syetem <«f 
vocalisation proclaim itself as natural'and 
true by its very antagonistn to oomplexity 
and art. 

(Allegro vivace; tempo di Polka.) Charmed 
with myself, after the first lesson, and tread¬ 
ing as if nj>ou air, 1 sought my home.* The 
streets wore to me a ditferaut aspect; the 
light had a difi'ereut colcmr. I was delighted 
when a bewildared provineinl stopped me, ' 
and asked me tbs way to Oxford Street. 1 
told him, in quite a prolix manner, so pleased 
was 1 to hear myself talk. 1 felt an impulse 
to Kill out in the street, “ Does any one. stom- 
‘merhere 9 ” (f^ort solo of own private trum¬ 
peter, to allow the »nger to take breath.) 1 
went into Bcve'7,1 shops, and bought things I 
did not want, in order to daow- Bow easily I 
could ask for them. It is true that there 
were some words and some letters, that 1 
required ftirlher aid ftom Mr. Chase, in the 
due pronunciation of; hut still, tbe difierauce 
fiom what 1 bad been to what 1 then was, 
was immense. I had crossed an unfidhom- 
ahle gulf, and left stammering cm ths other 
side. I wanted to call on every oBo I knew, 
and longed to meet acqiiaintences in the 
street. (Alfetuoso e doloe.) And‘through all^ 
mid amid a)L‘l thought of Alicia; wad now I 
would pour into her gentle beast th» stm-y of 
my long-cherished amcctimi. (ad .iibitoLm), of 
my long-clieriahed aii'ection (brans; baud, 
tutti), of my hmg, my lung, my long affiaitiun. 
(Prestisaima) But neaven has blessed ms ;■ 
bless met Clmse and Alibia, Aiima and 
Chase, botii, both, both are here. 

The curtain drops to soothing music, after 
a dioiwmto effort of scenery, wherein Lord 
H.’s. baronial hall melts away into the deli- 
cidun..’"inBrine establishn^ent to whioli Mr. 
Chase transfer his inmate-pupils during the 
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vateriag'pkee AeiBiSa(‘« 
pro^sa of ’ao(ioa)pltd4*% 
tb« Ume; paneaofOfpiicasantfycitliiit-^l.hajm 
eei'iouB .thdnghlw i3fI>turaii)sn''‘^*’‘^^^''"T in 
order to becunlKl-byiMfiOiHiei jdul be iatro^ 
duoed byilitsi'ito*l>e9?d.D.t unless XaikI D. and 
Mr. Chase are. bh^rtlfiid perhaps beoome 
Lord &«r lo^-'EosDyselL . ^ 

.—- T “n - 1 if I ' 1 ^ ^ I " r V * T 'r ‘ t ■ — --^ -— ■ - 

ptri: north. 

,' MPBiClI^IfTi.AUD MPNKy-CnANOKRS. 

1 HA'v^ ii«a^ boots spoken of (not in 
very polifle society) by the uamtl of Steppers. 
1 am in a position, now, to trace the ety¬ 
mology of the expression. Steppers are 
deriv^, evidently, &om the enormons Steppe 
hoots which the merchants in the Sapa^* 
Linie have to sell. Do yoir know what 
mudlarks’ boots are 1 I mean such as 
are worn by the sewer-rnmmagers of Paris, 
which boots cost a hundred francs a pair, 
and of wlridi only tiiree pairs are allowed by 
the municipality per escouade, or squad of 
mudlarks. Of such are the Steppe boots: 
only bigger, only Uiicker, only properer for 
carrying stores aud sundries, besides legs,like 
Sir. Hudibras’s trunk-hose. I don’t know if 
bippopotaunis's bide be cheap in Russia, or 
rliinoceros’s skin a drug in the market; butof 
one or other of this class of integuments the 
Steppe boots seem to be made. When they 
become old, the leather furius itself into 
horny scales and bony ridges; the thread 
they are sewn with may turn into wire; the 
' soles become impregnated witlidiutyparticles, 
aud calcined atoms of loamy Soil, :md so con¬ 
crete, aud more durable; but, as tor wearing 
away on the outside, you never catch tlie 
Steppe boots doing that. They are not 
altogether exempt irom decay, either, these* 
Eluuderborean Iwots; and, like Letul Sen 
apples, tire fr^ueutly rotte^widiia, while 
their exterior is stout aud fmr to look iqiou ; 
for they are lined throughout (and au ad¬ 
mirably warm and comfortable lining k 
makes) with aheepskSn, dressed to a silky 
state of softness, and curried into little 
sphericai, tuftSj like the wool on a blacka¬ 
moor’s liead with whom the great diiiieulty 
of ages has been overcome, ana who has been 
washed white. Por ornameut’s sake, the 
sUeejiskin is supeirseded rouiul the tops by 
bauds of rtdibit. ur miniver skiu{ aud there 
is a compUcated apparatus of straps, buckles, 
and stnuipa, to Icesp the boots at due mid¬ 
thigh hsi^it. But there is a profligate insect 
called the moth,—ru gay, fluttering, volatile, 
recklen scapegrace, mways burning caudles 
at both ends, and-burning bie own silly 
fingers in the long tun, who has an irre¬ 
pressible penchant for obtamiug board aud 
lodging gratis in the woolly recosses of the 
sheepskin lining. Here be Uves with«several 
otiier prodigals, hii relativesj in tiie iiH|st 
riotous and wasteful-fluibiou—Kving-oat.the 
fat, or rather, the wool of the land; ai^>.«aost 


hagsSitiiB^iy dSTOurmg'tiwiVtty roof'-thafcit': 
sbwei%.: lunr. He:'BueBze8i‘at'f]a»^or,'*aBa ' 
defies dusting^ -and heainl Itk oTew-would very 
sp^ily devoiir.-every atom 'of ‘ your -bOob' 
linings, but^br the agency of a verjr powerful 
and, to- moth,'drad^ substance, called ouo' 
hoi^a. Maihmlcaistlieveryvtrongestticoaneii^ 
essential'oiiiest tobacco . imaginable. >'tt 
smells—'ye go^how it smells! it sumhen 
asthougbit were made of the ashes of the 
bottomlesr pit, mingied with the leaves 6f 
the upas-tree, smisoued w4th assafoetida and 
cocuiu#indieas; It is, altogetlier, about the 
sort of tobacco against which James the 
First might have written bis Counterblast, 
aiid«a pipe of which ho might have offered 
the devil, as a digester to his proposed repast 
of a pig, and a poll of ling, with mustard. 
This mahorka (the only tobacco the common 
people care about smoking) is, by Pavel, or 
Undlarycfa, your servants, rubbed periodically 
into the lining of your boots (aud into your 
8chooba;too, aud whatever other articles -of 
funiery you may happen to possess), caning 
tire si'Uy uXoth to fly away,-—if, indeed,' it 
leave him any wings to fly, or body to fly 
aiwny. with.- it kills all insects, and it nearly 
kills you,'if you incautiously approach .too 
closely to a newly-maliorka’d boot Pav'd and % 
Hhiitrych,''too, are provokingly addietod to 
dropping the abominable stuff about, and 
rubbmgit into dress-coats aud moire-antique 
waistcoats, not only irrevocably spoiling those 
garments^ but producing the same stmmuta- 
toiy effects on your olfactory nerves, as though 
somebody had . been buruing a wannu^-paii 
full of cayenne pepper in your apartment Ail 
things admitted, however, mahorka is a sevo- 
reign 8(jecifia agamst-moths. 

Every social observance in Russia is tranchd 
—peculiar to oue of the two great classes: it 
is a noble’s custom, or a moujik’s custoia^nt 
is never common to botli. Russiim gentle¬ 
men, within doors, ai'c incessant smokcrsl 
the common people use very little tobacco, 
^ou never see a moujik smoking a and 
very rarely even enjoying his pipe, lu some 
of the low Vodki shops I have seen a group 
of monjiks with one blackened pipe^-among 
tliem, with a shattered bowl and scarcely 
any sicni, charged with this same -maliorku. 
The pipe was passed from hand to hand, 
ea^ smoker taking a solemn whiff, and 
giving a placid grunt, exactly as you may see 
a party of Irish bogtrotters doing in a Con- 
uemara shebeen. Down south iu Russia—1 
mean in the governmeuts of Koutsk aud 
Wuroucsoh, there is a more Oriental fashion 
of smoking in. vogue. Some mahorka, with 
more or dirt,- is put into a pipkin, in 
whose sides a few odd holes have been 
knocked; and the smokers crouch over it 
with hollow sticks; reeds, or tin tubes, each 
nmn to alicfl^ and puff away at the oommoii- 
bowh It -to not that the Russian peasant 
dues'BOb'Care.. for his pipe; but he has 
aiU, -tiusasy conaoiousuess tluit the luxurious 
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narcoite is not Ibr'iSiie- Mtes of him. For hira > 
to fill the pi}>ft ^ hift Wd and master, a^ <rol] 
the paper dpeieitee} that should surely be 
Bufiicient. our Biitish mntrona some*)- 

TThafsimllar lilit£Qgseonceraittg*th«ir house- 
maid’e rmglete:| 

I'hie p ofe rfeA ni^khorka is poe-erless against 
the Buetdali', hag. Tliat hateful brown'-nui- 
fonoed amtister, who is voracious, blood- 
socking,.impudent, and evil-smelling enough 
to fee a i^saian functionary, and to have a 
l^mde in the Tohinii, laughs a horse-leech laugh 
at mahorka. He would smoke a pip<!’thereof 
without winking, I nm convinced. I knew a 
lady in St. Petersburg whose sleeping apai't- 
ment (hung with sky-blue silk, fluted,, fuid 
fcH-ming one of a suite rented at two hundred 
roubles a month) was so infested with arcli 
bugs, that she would have gone into a high fever 
fui' want of rest, if febrile syni|)toms had not 
been counteracted by faintness with loss oi 
blood. She was a buxom woman originally, 
and grew paler and paler every day. She 
tried camphor; she tried vinegar ; she tried 
turpentine; she tried a celebrated vermin 
annibilator powder, which bad been given to 
hef by my friend Nessim Bey (otherwise 
Cblonri Washington IjRfayette Bowie, XJ.S.), 
and which had been used with great snocess 
by that gallant condottiere while campaigning 
against the bugs—and the Bnmians—witli 
Omer Pasha in Anatolia. But all was in 
vuim Tba bro wn vampires rioted on that 
fair flesh, and brought all their bi-otfaei^ like 
American sight-seers. The lady was in 
despair, and applied, at last, to a vener.-ible 
Bussian friend, decorated with the cross of 
St. Stanislas, second class, high up in the 
niinistiy of imperial appanages, and who hod 
resided for more than half a century in St. 
Petersburg. 

<5How can you kill bugs, general?” (of 
course he was a general) she asked. 

“Madame,” he answered, “I think it might 
be done with dogs and a double-barrelled 
gun 1” * 

This, though hyperbolical, is really the 
dernier mot of the vermin jdiilosophy. If 
you want to destroy bugs, you must either go 
to bed in^late-armour, and so, roiling about, 
squash them, or you must sit up patiently 
with a moderator-lamp, a cigar, and a 
glass of grog, and hunt them. You will be a 
mighty hnuter before the morning. Don’t be 
sanguine enough to imagine that yon can kill 
the wretches with the meie finger and thumb. 

I have found a pair of snnflers serviceable in 
tOTshing their Uvea out. A braas wafer-stamp 
(if you have a strong arm and a sure aim) is 
Boi a liad thing to be down on them with; I 
have lienrd a nowe, or lasso of packthread, to 
snare and strangle them unawares, spoken of 
favourably^ but ahamnier,andaripptiig-ciusel 
of the pattern used by the late Mr. Manning 
are the best venntn annihilators! I think the 
Bnssian government ougltt to give a premium 
for every head of bags brought to the chief i 


p<^ee^«ffics^'>as our &txotk.'Mngs used to do 
ibrlwtflves. 'Only I don*^ t1t4slk the imperial - 
revenue would tpiite soffica jIdt .tUh first 
week’s premlam—w^ it but the tenth parts 
of-a copeck percent. '«■. 

.wThe eubjeut of vermin alwi^ raises ray ire, 
eveu when I fall ieross it accidentally. 1 
have been ^ bitten 1 We can-pardon aeripple 
for denoimcin^ the vicious system of swad¬ 
dling babies; and who could be angry with 
Titus Oates for declaiming, against the'ini¬ 
quity of corporal punishment ? 

Unless I have made up my mind to take 
lodgings in fite Boot Bow of the Gostitiuoi- 
Dvor—which as there are no dwelling-rooms 
there, would be but a cold-^ound lodging—it 
is very nearly time for nm, I opine, to leave off 
glozing over boots, and go elsewhere. But I 
conld write w quarto about them. Once more, 
however, like tlie thief at Tybmm, traversing 
the cart, often taking leave; because loth to 
depart, I must claim a fresh, though brief re¬ 
prieve ; for see 1 here are theehildren’s boots; 
and you who love the little people, must come 
with me, and gaze. 

Such boot-vines!—-such espaliers of shoes ! 
surli pendant clusters of the deareal, tottieat, 
nattiest, gaudiest, miniatures of grown-meti’a 
boots, all intended for young Bussia! Field- 
Marshals’ boots, Chev.alier Guards’ buote, 
steppe boots, courier boots, cossack boots, 
Lesqiiinn boots, Kasan boots, but all filtod to 
the puildy feet of tlie civil and military fnne- 
tiuuaries of the empire of Lilliput. Long 
live the Czar Tomas Thumbovitch, second of 
the name ! And all the boots are picturesque.* 
For the Russians Itave a delightful custom of 
dressing tlieir little children, either in the 
quaint old Muscovite costume, or in the dia.ss 
of some tributary, or conquered, or media¬ 
tised nation. One of the nous autres, fulult, 
must wear, perforce, cither some choking 
uniform, or a'fyi a suit from Jencens on viio 
Nevsko?, and of the latest Parisian cut; 
but, as a little boy—from four to eight years 
old say (for, ai'ter that, he becomes a cadet, 
and is duly choked ‘in a military nnil'onn, 
ami bonnetted with a military hetid-dress), 
he wears the channvng costume of a little 
Pole, or a Circassian, or a Lesqnian, or a 
Mongol, or a Kirghiz, or a Cosaack of tltc 
Don, the Wolga, the Oural, the Ukraine, 
or the Tanrida. Nothiog prettier than to 
see these dumpy little Moscovs toddling 
along with tlieir maniiu<aa, or their nurses, 
in the verdant alleys of the Summer Gar¬ 
den ; huge, flatteued-pnmpkin shaped Cossack 
turban-Cips, or T.u-tar tarboiiches, or Vol- 
hyuian Schiiapas, or Armenian ealpacks on 
tlreir heads; their tiny bodies ar»i.yed in 
ccffltly little caftans, somh of Persian fulk 
stiff with embroideryj some of velvet, some 
of the B^t Ctreassian etuuel and goat-hair 
fahries; some of cloth of gold, or silver; 
with spleudiferons little sashes, and jewelled 
carteuch-cutsa* on their breasts, and spark¬ 
ling yatoghatis, and ihree-hiited poiguarda 
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(like Celtic dirk*); aad itie «ttnlti-eoloured efeoppery, not forgetting the petite soupeKL 
little hoot*'you 6<i».in;.'t9ie-!^oetinoot-l>*or,s ^(B>d;niteft,’Ahli6s, aad the Mndeloaoettee, aaw 
made of ecarlet^ '''«ky'Wa<:^. black* Bire «ax Oerfa, Be eoneietent. You 
top))ed wHh'Wd, aaiae&ufitffiies'whMseleatherj horrev yemr hoQ|»a firom the. Breneh ladies’ 
which last, with * Httls pair ®f gSte spui^ are greM grtuatleiothera—are there no traditions 
really delectable to look updB. As the children of their tnorftla. to be imported, .as good 43 
beoonie older, thepio pretty dresses arc tbrowis new in this year fifty-six ? 
aside, and the boysbecome slaves (thrice noble To reform feBMdecostume is Sax beyond my 

and slave-possessing though thev be), and powers. Much might be done, pei-liaps, by 
are ticketted, and nmnbereA an<rjegi»tered, administering forty blows wi& a stick to 
and drilled, and taught many languages, every male worker in metals convicted of 
and not one honest or ennobling thing: for forging steel sous-jupes, by aentenotag 
the greater ^)ry of God, and our Lord the every female oonstraotor of abirdoage bonnet 
Czar. Would yon qnarrel with me for to learn*by hedkt the names and addresses of 
liking cbildien in fancy dresses*! In truth, all the petitioners Hgainst Sunday park hamds. 

I love to see them as fiintastieally-gaily Still I am moved by a humble ambition to 
dressed as silk, and velvet, and gay colours, introduce a new little boy-costume into, my 
and artistic taste can make them. Never native country. Very many of the liussian 
mind the cross patches who sneer about us gentry di-ess their children in Ihe exact cos¬ 
in England, and say onr children loolr like tome (in miniature) of our old friend the 
little Higiiland kilt-stalkers, and little ballet- Ischvostchik, and few dresses, certainly, could 
girls. I would rather that, than that they be so picturesque, so quaint, and so thoroughly . 
should look like little Quakers, or little tailors, Ilitsaian. There is a small nephew of mine 
or little bankers, or little beneiiced clergy- somewhere on the southern English coasts 
men, or little donkies, which last-named is and whom (supposing him to have surmounted 
the similitude assumed by the asinine jacket, j that last jam-pot difiiculty by this time) I 
lawuseis, frill, and ro\md hat. Dress up the intend, with bis parents’ permission, to dreae 
children like the characters iu the story- in this identical IsoUvostchik’s ooetitme. I 
books. They don’t belong to our world see, in my mind’s eye, that young OhrUtian 
yet; they are out living story-books in them- walking down the High Street, the pride of 
selves, the only links we have between those his papa and mamma, clad in a gala cos- 
glorious castles in the air and these grim tume of Mdkeovite fashioning—a black velvet 
banks, talking-shops, anti union workhouses, caftan with silver sugar-loaf buttons, and 
on earth, here. 1 regret that the llussians an edgmg of braid; a regular-built Jsch- 
do not oftener extend their picturesque choice \'ostcliik’3 hat with a peacock’s feothor; 
,of wardrt»be to the little girls. Now and baggy little bi-oeches of the bed-tickiug de- 
again, but very, very rarely, 1 have seen some, sign; and little boots with scarlet tops! JBran 
infant Gossudariwia—some little lady of six new from the GostinuoSi-Dvor have 1 the hats 
or eight summers—dre.ssed in tlio-long, and boots. The custom-house oSScers of four 
straiglit, wide-sleeved farthingale, the velvet nations have already examined and admired 
anti jewelled kakoschnik like tlie painted them, anil—doubtless in their tenderness for 
anroole of a Byzantine saiut, the long lace' littleboys—haveallowedthemtopassdutyfree. 
veil, the broad girdle tied in an X knot at the There only remain the stern-laced men Uisthe 
stom.achei’, .and the embroidm^id slipjiers with shabby coats at the Dover Douane, to tarn 
golden heels, which still form the costnme de my trunks into a Hampton Court mtuse, and;t 
cour of the Knssian ladies; but iu too many shall be able to bring those articles of apparsl 
instances the pernicious infliienoe of Mesdames safely to the desired haven. Who knows 
Falcon anti Jessie'Field, Marchandea de but I may introduce a new fashion among 
Modes, have been predimii\^ant; and the the youtli of this laml; that tbe apothe- 
little girls are drcsse'tk after the execrable cary, the lawyer, nay, the great mayor’s wife 
engravings in the ftishiou-books, in flimsy of Bevislown, may condescend eventually 
gauze and artificial flower bonnets, many- to array her offspring after tbe ffishton I 
fringed mantehttes, many-flounced skirts, tet! Lord Peteraham had bia coat; ^unt 
lace-edged pantalettes, open-work stockings D'Orsay his hat; Blueher bis boot, Hobson 
(pink silk, of course I), and bronzed-kid bot- his choice, Howqna bin. mixture, Bradshaw 
tines. 1 mind the time when little girls at his guide, Daffy hU elixir, and Sir John 
home used to be dressed prettily, quaintly, Cutler his stockings,—wby may I not aspire 
like little gipsies orlittteSwissahepberdfsses, to the day when in cheap tailora’ windows I 
but I shudder fin* the day now when, return- may see a diminative waxen figure arrayed 
ing to England, 1 ehall soe small Venuses iu the Ischvoatohik's cortume I have imported 
Bwayingdown Regent Street with iron-hooped and made popular J 

petticoats, i»nd decapitated sugar-loaf-like Some of these UtUe children’s boots are 
Talmas, and hirtlwge-bonnets half off their quite marviek m tbe way of gold and 
little hfjids. Why not have tlm patiiers—tbe silver fflataokbHy. - The Russians are nearly 
real lioo|w—back,.^ladies, at onoerthe red- m skilful in'this, branch of industry as 
headen mules, patches, hair-powdw, and^l the Beguinea of. Flanders; and siaoe the 
the rest of the Xiouis Queuze Wardoimt^lbPVet g e ^ ier kl WHifis oatiffn of eiulesiastical property 
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by Catherine the Second (who' celtAudyfli#t wrftten’^ltt ' 

SheredtothewhoioiSB principltfih'*ite^^%w, hsth «a WBiTOiiy' id orthogriqihy j 


unperial inaiinBr), tUt^MEaTe been and pronunciation" ^^ ^Mr ^^peroirar’ are 

vents ito the Ihtwior fldiieh have hedh edfr arbitnu 7 , ,in powo^ jaad , hp^h; difBeidt' if 
enpportine, hitve even rais^ ample not imposriMe, of aeqaieition by 

revenues,fe^e&fllofthenatte and AepSor western Europeanfl. ^ de^at^ aa an Epneet 
ffirlawhoml^yi'eoeiveaB inh*tes,mhnihroMf*raVri!er,’li6hlin{f'np‘iny nitnd in tiie conrt of 
deiy.' IJd ab tlie adepts criticism, and' deslrons "of being tried by 

in riatKiriite handiwork— imitative only, be it "lim’d Chief Justice Ar^ifo^ and my 
im.Il-4Mlw«rf/,nd. Yon mnst set them to country, *'that 1 neVetf passedweek in 


Anbusson carpet, a LimefJck glOvo, or altionii, promotions, preferiphnts, and decoMl- 
Napier’s steam-engine, a Sevres vase or a tionsinthdPekin—1 beg pardon^I mean the 
Grecian column, they will turn you out a St. Petersburg—Gazette, without thinking of 
copy, so close, so faithfully followed, in its the mandarins, and the peacocks’ fealliers, 
minutest details, that you hare consider- and the blue buttons, and the yellow girdles ; 
able difficulty in distinguishing the original that the frequent application of the stick 
from the duplicate. Ihere is an immense was wonderfully like the rii»-paper repre- 
leaven of the Chinese Tartar in the Pnrtar- sentations of the administration of the 
Russian. The small eyes, the high cheek- lamboo ; that the "let it be so”at tljo end 
bone, Sallow complexions, and nervous gesti- of an oukase of the Russian Czar, struck me 
eolation, I will not insist upon; the sfeiila- as being own rhetorical brother to the 
rilies are so ethnologically obvious. But “ i-eapcct this ” w'hich terminates the yellpw- 
there are manv n\pre points of resemblance poster, proclamations of the Chinese effi- 
between the Rns^ns and the Chinese. Both peror. I must do the Ettssiana the juseUsp 
people are habitually false and thievish, botli | to admit that they do not attempt lo tell the 
are faithless in diplomacy, bragging in succes^ j time of day by thecat’s eyes; and that, thortgh 
mendacious in defeat, crari ■ and despotic; arrant boasters, they are not the miserable 
always. Both nations are jealous of, and; Cowards the Chinese are. As a people, and 
loathe, yet imitate, the manners and customs, collectively, the Russians are brave in the 
ofstrmigCTs; both have an exaggerated an'd , hljjthest degree ; but it is in their mutative 
idoJatrouaeinperor-worship,and Joss-worship; j skill that the HussiaiiSj while they excel, bo 
both are passionatelyaddicted to tea, fireworks, strongly resemble tlieir Mantcliou Tartar 
graven images, and the use of the stick as a; cousins. They have, it is true, a sufficient 
penal remedy. Both have enormous armies conseioiisnesa of the fitness of things to 
on paper, and tremendous fleets in harbour, avoitl falling into the ' absurd errors to 
and forts impregnable (till they ai-e taken,, whicli the Cliinese, from their slavish 
after which misadventure they turn up to adherence to a given pattern, .ire liable, 
have been nothing but mere blockhouses); i They do not, if a cracked but mended tea-scup 
both nations are slaves to a fatiguing and, be sent them as a model, send home wi entire 
siSy etiquette ; both are outwardly polite and tea-service duly cracked and mended with 
inwardly barbarous; both arc irreclaimably little brass oJ:|inp8; they do not make half- 
wedded to a fidgetty, elaborately clumsy a-dozen pair oi nankeen pantaloons, each 
system of centralisation—boards of punish- with a black mtch iU the seat, beeanse the 
mehts, boards of rewai’ds, boards of dignities, originals Iiad been so repaired; neither do 
Both, in organisation, are intensely literary they carefully scrape flie off a new dress- 
aiid academical, and in actnality, grossly , coat at the se^ms, in faithful imitation of the 
iguonmt. The Chinese have the mandarin threadbare model; but, wlmtever you choose 
cl&Ka ; tU® Xtussiftos hftV6 tUc Tchinn to set before & from tuillioeiy to 

with its fourteen grades—both bureaucratic murder, from architecture to areeniC, that 
_j.i_t__will hn nrndiicA in aamie.ate With the moat 


hear a critic say ; but neither Russiau nor wondr^s Russian copies. lu thoir pictures, 
Chinese incurs the risk of six months at the their Gorihihiaii coltmins, their Ver8.atlleB 
treadmill for so maltreating his spouse). In foiintaliB, thmr opeim thpiv laite ^bonnets, 
both empires there is the same homogeneous there is ^ indefinable bmipjon or candle- 
nullity on the part of the common people. grfl«se and bears hides, and me North Foie. 
—I mean forty millions or so feeding and and the man with the bn^y beard who h^d 
fighting and being oppressed and beaten like to work at these fine tlnnM for notliing— 
One, without* turning a hair in the scale of because he was n slave. Can yon -imagine 
political power; and—here I bring my i»- a wedding trousseau, all daintily displayed— 
lullel triumphantly to a close—boto natidia all Satin, gauze, orafags flowera Brussels lace, 
possess a language’w^icb,’though utterly and pink rosettes—which had been clumsily 
and radiodly iHsehnSlto,' aie both oo^ous, ibrnwikd by some Boy Jonesi Imagine the 
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Mr. ra ftttorney-ftfc 

law, realS^t j^'^e^;l^y,'ia itlie.couuty ofOx- 
fordslijsre j Rien^i^an sixlgri^wo years old; a 
widpwer,,wU^ 5^ aiaingle child,ift daughter, 
to whdui he d^yptedly attached. Mr. 
Blaudy lived in. a good house, aud his 
hoi^sehold ieotisleted of himself, Mary his 
'daug^tei^ hU.el^h, two maid-servauts, aud a 
^mau'swvaat. There were Mao uu old nurse, 
ill cliarwouiaTi, aud an old mau'servaut, who 
had b^onie.sexton of the parish, every week 
ahont; the hpuso, encaged in sundry acts of 
.sja-vice, ^r., Blaudy was a man in fair 
jMalth, who hod been for years troubled with 
heartburn, aud each twinges ns belong natii- 
i-ally to ope who is found after death with a 
stone , «a his gall-bladder. Mr. Blaudy and 
his daughte;|: bad lived very happily together; 

the father, when the child came to be of 
marriagsehle age, was desirous to mocui’e 
hei'wh^t be would consider a good match. 
To attiRct wealthy suitors, the attorney gave 
out that his daughter would have a fortune 
of ten thousand potmda. 

Among the persons who were attracted to 
Miss Blandy by the prospect of ten thousand 
pounds was a captam in the arany, wlio by 
) chance came , to Henley to reca uit. This w^ 
the Hon. William iteniy Cranstoon, a auan 
of good address, whose mother wais a titled 
*lady living in aSpotch castle. Mi'. CaTinstoiaaa, 
however, was a person of base character; who, 
having chiidien in sundi’y places and a wife 
in one place, nevertheless insinuated himself 
into Miss Blsudy’s affections, aud offered her 
marriage fur Uae sake of being master of her 
money. The father saw great reason foi' 
disli-ustiug ^ Mr. Cranatoun'^honesty, and 
therefore discouraged hw Bmntioiis to the 
diuighter. Mary, nowev'er, enamoured 
of tlie captain, and the old gentleman was 
too indulgent to put imy stiroug check ujaon 
her inclimitions. Mr. Cranstouir was a guest 
at the lawyer’^ house from August to No*-’' 
vembeir iai the year seventeen hundred and 
fffty, buj; u^ter of the. house took no 
paiuB to diSguiM^ th^ fact that his visitor 
was there putaufferance j and, upon this topic, 
little quarrels frequently arose between fatner' 
and daughter., » 

In the next' turn, of the, story the whole 
dithculLy lies, prauastdun said, one morning, 
he had seemMr, Blaudy!s ghost; which must 
portend .bis deapi. Miss Blandy also siud 
she had heard Btrrage muaio in the house, 
which was a sign of o^th to some one of its 
iiunaU'S, aud she was afraid her father would 
not live another year. At the same time a 
white powder was for th« first time put into 
the old man’s tea. • 


* Bor Uia first caso aae page ii85 oi tbe present, Yolueaa. 


ss a ghids to ,■&* 
^4*^® Blsttdy deofraed 
^Hh ab -awful ifolomRity 
lyijth, MP last breath that she at no 
,4is(»b 8b^fd»a wa white powder (of which we 
sfrall.iP'e^ldy.fri4,li«r'nuaki^ hebitiiMAiae) 
tq be a povsop.j. •hut4hat,,it was given ner.by 
Oapstoun aa.’ # bfiarm ,abla to ,nmkb .her 
father frvauarabte to his suit. Cri^ostoun, sbe 
saiiL'jrhile he w^ staying at thmr house, put 
a white powder Into her taliier's cup of tea, 
which had been poured out. jaeforS he caaps 
to breakfast. She .avearted her fr.ee whue 
he did co; hut observed thak no ill elfrcts 
I followed, aud therefore accepted the assurance 
of her lover and trusted in his honour, when 
he s^id t^t the charm would do no hurt. 
He left tins assurance with her when he lyent 
away for a time, to the Nortjfi. A hundred 
years ago caednlity was comauon enough, apd 
ha .all^timcs girls nave been credulous of the 
assertions of Uieir lovers. ' . 

The facts, proved iii evidence make it, 
ho\v((yer, very difficult (though not impos¬ 
sible) to accept this solution of the case. 
Soon sfti^ ,Mf-Cranstoun’a departure, Miss 
Blandy begaaa to receive Ikom the captida in 
Scotkaid leitete and presents. Aauoug the 
presents were occasional boxes of Scotch 
pe.frbles; j^d, with the pebbles, a small p^er 
(Goptaiplug wbat was, accordmg. to its Hbel^ 
to, clean the pebbles. This powder 
.Wf^s hahituatly mixed by Miss Blaiatly with 
lier fritjaer’s tea. The invalid complained 
his ^tomach, and was sick. He lost health 
so limcb; that a aieighlaour said to has 
wife, “1 fear my old friend Blandy is breatipg 
up.” Still there was an ocoaaionifr exclianOT 
of hard words between father and chM, 
on the subject of the captain j varying a 
course of life that was on the whole affeo> 
’tiouate. A servant who was proved to bear 
her no good-will, aiM who deposed that ^he 
had in coaise language, during a talk about 
young girls kept out of their portion^ askefr 
who would not kill a father for ten thouf&bd 
pounds 1—this servant admitted that she wigi 
attentive and careful on her fiuher’s .behalf, 
throogho.'t his illness, and did for.frim what 
she might have done for herself or any otfrer 
person. 

Mr. Blandy was often sick after hia break- 
fist., A servant^ who once finished tea left 
by him at breakfast-time, was taken ill, 
but not immediately,aft^it: she atti'ibuted 
her illness to beans eaten lieartily at diimer- 
time. After a time Miss. Blandy wrote a 
letter to the mptain ,,which obtained this 
is^wer: “I am sorry there are such occa¬ 
sions to clean yhinr,pebbles; you must make 
use of the .potvder to them, by putting it in 
anything wheiMn it will not. 

sw»m atopjoftl^,water, of which I wrote to 
you in,oqq, 9 f my last. I am afraid it will be 
t(:^.weak-io;take off their roat, or at least it 
wUl 4Rk^.;4pQ,.jlong n time.” In the. same 
^tter Be f^ed of. the beauties of Scotltmifr 












»iid r«|>ortad that hia- jnothef, Ladj CrUne^ 
touo, had employed woi^tenen t6 fit vip )4h 
apavtment for ■Imi’-^ House. Sooa 

alterwardi, Hisa^^ljKiidy begaa to pnt liSr 
father’s powd»ir;-^aato ilw wetfi^roel 'whfeh 
he tdok fors«jjjp|»;V.5lie father’s-bodily state 
-^as beoepilifgv!<yery •wretohed. VomilaBg, 
purging'^ wilp. toterxial ulceration tortured 
him. A parse, for 'u'hom Ins daughter bsd a 
great-deift of affectioD, drank one morning 
the gruel left by the master oremight, an<i 
before she could finish it,’ with so 
vldi<tnt a‘ sickness that the servants feared 
she tvould die in a fit. Bhe said, whole she 
was eating it, that the house smelt of jihysic, 
and every tiling in it tasted of physic. 
It is to be observed that, fancying ,one 
of the servants was not looking well. Miss 
Blamiy had warned her of the unwbolesome- 
nesB of water-gniel, and bad said soinetiiing to 
her fellow-sei-vant with a like intention. 

The powder was still being mixed witli the 
1 gruel. A large jianful of gruel for three days’ 
I consumption was prepared; and, on the tWVd 
day, one of the servants declared it to be 
stale, and made some more. “'J'hm,” she 
testified, “ 1 brought' out the jran (the even¬ 
ing before I thought it had an odd taste), so 
I wras willing to taste it again, to see if 1 was 
mistaken or not; I put it to my month and 
drank some, and taking it fi oin my mouth, 
I observed some whiteness at tlm bottom. I 
went immediately to the kitchen and told 
Betty Binfield there was a white settlement, 
and 1 did not remember I had ever seen oat¬ 
meal so white betbre. Betty said, ‘ Let me 
see it;’ I carried it to her, she said * What 
oatmeal is this ? I think it looks as while ns 
flour.’ We both took the pan and turned it 
about, and strictly observed it, and concluded 
it could be nothing but oatmeal. I tlieutook 
it out of doors into the light and saw it 
p]ai(}er; then I put my finger to it, and found 
it gntty at the bottom of the pan ; 1 tiien 
recollected 1 had heard say, poison was white 
and gritty, which mademe afraid it was poison.” 
Murder was out. The pan was carefully put 
by j taken, on the firat opportunity, to a 
friend of the family; and shown to the family 
surgeon ; who said he could not till what it 
was, beeat^ it was wet, hut thought there 
must be foTd-play somewhere. 

Now, Mr. Biandy was at tliis tinte danger- 
otjtdy ill, and Miss Blaudy had learnt from 
the sargeon that he wak'iu danger; wliere- 
upon ehe urged, against her father’s wish, 
the sending for additional advice, and did send 
Ibr Doctor Addington. Doctor Ad- 
' diugiM, when he saw his {miient, suspected 
po^|p, and asked questions whicli alarmed 
Mlp Hlaudy, On a ^turday night, there- 
i^K, wlien she bad directed a letter to au 
i«Qcie, in the kkidien, and had made ■ occasion 
go to ; the tiro to dry the ink, she slippcii 
tlie five' hvoue papers and poked tliem 
;;;’dbwfl into the coals. One servant immedi- 
" ottdy threw coals on; and, as soon as the young 


[OmritaMtSkr 


' 'firoia.v'Pu^ daiupsiKials 

maids tbok-a'^fieaA'isf^mW’tUsi'W 
6nly Biiige<i thwt eonta^ikiidtimito ^wder» 

Jt Was iulielled in Mri Crauatonu’a^tod-wr.it- 
tog. ’**4*0wd«r to clean iths .peUbte«.’* • ' 

Then the servants wereebuviseed that thuir 
young mistress bad been pdisoaiiag'faer fiiiiiur. 
Obo ^ them gave infonnatiou to'.ho: master 
eai ly tlm next tnomiug. Tiie powder was 
p)acM,on hifr nextvisitt'iu the hands tk Doebmr 
Addington; wBfo called in a second fdimcian, 
and remained ail day with his patient. During 
that day he oauaed Miss Biandy to ite searched 
and guarded. He asked the father more 
than ouce whather he really thought he had 
taken poison. The old man replied that he 
thought he had. His teeth had oecayed faster 
than was natur!il,aud he had—espeotaliy after 
Ins daughter had received a present ot.Sentcli,,^ 
pebbles from Mr. Gi'anstoun—been affected 
with unaccountable piuchings and heats in 
his tongue and throat, and with almost In- 
tolerahle hnmings and pains. 1 asked him, 
said the doctor, whom ho suspected to be the 
giver of the poison 1 Tlie tears stood in his 
eyes, yet he forced a smile, and said, “A, 
poor, love-sick girl. I forgive her. I al ways 
Ihonght there was mischief in those euised 
Bcoteh pebbles ! ” 

The evidence to identify the powder in the 
pan niid }taj>er as white arsenic, is curiou.ily 
illustrative of the difference, between the 
eliciuistry of to-day and that of u hun¬ 
dred years ago. The sut^eou believed the 
white powder found in the pan to he poison, 

“ because it was gritty and had do sniell.” 
Tlie physici.an triiai some in hia house with a ■ 
red hot poker (to pnamre the odour of garlic 
in the fumes), “ u])on whicli,” he Kiys, “ 1 did 
imagine it was of the ai'senic kind.” The 
))hyeician who received the paper of arsenic, 
rescued from the fire, said, “I opeuetl tlie 
paper very cai'ef'ully, and found in ita whitish 
ptjwder, like ^.hite arsenic in taste, but 
slightly discoloui-d by a little biiiut paper 
mixed with it. 1 cannot sf^ear this powder 
WHS arsenic, or any other pokun; because tlie 
quantity was too suiall bo make any ex|>eri- 
meat with Uiat conld be depended on.” With 
iSie white powiter frep the pan, by trying 
ten grains in one way, ten grains in another 
way, and so using five tests <ui large^quautities 
—repeutiug the same teats with ideutical i-e- 
sultson arsenic bought as such, at a shop-^he 
obtained sufficient certainty as to tiie-puison 
used. Now, the chemist can ideulify the 
smdlest fraction nf a graiti. 

Miss Biandy, imprisoned in her room and 
parted freuv her father—wht^ shawM told, was 
dying—became violently distressed.' Her dis- 
tresa.wits imputed by the physisiaipi to hm? 
knowledge of the oousequences to herstdf 
with which she wss then threatened. She 
pleaded bard to sec her fisther once, and did 
see him. He rerxiived her tenderly ; to her 
plea fur forgiveness ite said, ^ I forgive tliee, 
my deaTj ura I hope Qod wiU forgive thee } 
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but ti»a'«ho»»ldrt hn^ oe»ai^»r«i'Jwttwtbs# 

i|beri,idmIdit!haTg.POwji»u>wi I was 

tlie known foota.- Mraa »Hn<]y vey\w\, I 
Lave put powdw Sato ^ I have put powder 

into wat«r gruel? *“<l» ^ 

am entirely innocaiit, for it ^as given me 
witli another intent.” , 

Jler &ther firmly believed that. He apoke 
of Vierooly «* tlio poor love-siek giil, upon 
■whose wioplicHy Cranstoun hisd pructised. 
"'<J, saeh a villain 1 ” he said, as he tn”'«u m 
his bed. “Come to my house, eat of the best 
and drink of the best my house could afii.rdj 
to take away my life and ruin my daughter. 
But in his last words to his child, auer m®^” 
ing her, there was a strange mingling ot the 
lawyer with the father: “ Bo, my dear, go out 
of luy room ; say no more, lest thou shouidst 
Bay anytliing to thy own prejudice. 

The girl was taken back to prison in her 
chamber. She pleaded in vain. She asked , 
afterwards for leavb only to be against her 
father's door when he was dying. She was a 
monster in the eyes of all about 1'®^ u® 
such she was treated. On the night of her 
failier’s death, she made, to two servautis wUd 
proposals of fiight. At lim time ot the 
autopsy, she being left with open doors, 

she 8.iid, in the defence she was obliged to 

tor herself upon her trial,— 1 r.iii out 




t»y il^UnighlgF! God, in whose, awlbi- jiwbw^- 
toAf^iear,- if the whole,,<K Whpv 
ihare b^» aeigerted bp not true,” ,■' 

There are wore details in tiU* eaee than 
we have (py<p» here; bat we have represented 
fairly, the d^hee.aod nature of ito diifiduliy, 
Cranstoun fled the country, and «iffwed,,at 
tbo bands of buman justice no puuiahmeBt 
worse than- outlawry. 


of the house,out of the house aud over 
the bridge, aud hud nothing on but an lialt 
sack aud petticoat without a hoop ; my pet¬ 
ticoats hanging about me, the mob gatliered 
about me. Was this a cond.tioii, my lords, to 
make my escafie in 1 A good woman beyond 
the bridge, seeing me in this disires^ desiieil 
me to walk in till the mob was 
Tiiere she was tak«n, and fought back to 
durance. The good woimrf^^so mentionei, 
beiug examined, said that when she called 
Mary Bh.'mly in to save her from the mob, 
“she was walking as sotily as bjot could be 
laid to the ground 5 it hud not the least ap¬ 
pearance of her going V) make her escape, 'sj 
For tliis attempt to escape, sneu as it was, 
Ibe prisoner was made to wear irons in gaol 
Outside the gaol dom-a, horrible stones-—atier- 
wavds coufesaeil to be liilse—were told atout 
her. Sbe was found guilty of murder at her 
trial, but conducted herself with so mucii 
decorum that the prejudice of many peraims 
was dUuiuisl»ed.‘'. Afterwards, while uujlei 
seiiteuce, licr behaviour in prison was sanl to 
be uuiuipeftchable. Site was content to sutter 
for having destroyed her. father ; but to,the 
last, with an appeam»0e of-true siuMiity, de¬ 
clared that she had bedn duped by Cuanstimn, 
aud pewlsted in tliat account of the crime, 
which she confirmed with, an awtul,a<ijura- 
turn. Her last winds were: “May I 
meet with eteruid sidvaliw, IfoP be.AoquMwfl 


SUBU^AN BELGIUM. 

The Society of the True Friends of , the 
Belgiaii^iou have retired from their pl^e of 
rendezvous, opposite my window, and 1 can 
write in peace. They were pleaamt feUQw^ 
very ! —friends, in fact, of whose attach- 
meii? any lion—Belgian, or otherwise^ight 
feel proud ; but, for my own part, I found 
a little of them go a remarkably long way. 
Joining iti a circle, auu j>ei'furniiug a 

senes 'of imuiiaeal jumps, to the time ot a 
drum aud a pair of cymbals in the centre 
(played by a deaf professor, who has regis¬ 
tered a vow to hear the sound of his own 
iuslrumeuta ouce, before be dies), is good, 
fun, 1 grant you,—more especially when you 
happen to be forty in number, aud have 
been dining together in a 601111117 wueve 
strong beer is about twopence a gallon. And 
then—if you all happen to possess tMembly 
strong luugs, aud know tlie words 01 a 
patriotic cliorus in the Flemish tongue, with 
a tune apiece t o roar it to—why, the 
ment of the thing is naturally enhanced, io- 
wanls the end of an entertaiunient organised 
on these principles—when every lores is 
brouglit to unite in a general crescendo 
luoveuient—when the time goes quicker, the 
drummer thumps harder; the legs leap 
lii<»Uer ; the voices roar louder, till orgams^ 
tiou collapses, and tlie whole resoles itself 
into a pandemouiac chaos ol shrieks, wlls, 
bangs, tliumpB loid tumbles. I kimw {" “O 
national amusement more thrilliogly delight¬ 
ful in its way. Only it is rather trying to a 

nervous liler.iry geuilcinan sittir^ atan opjH>«i' 

site window, and who would like to fitori) 
article in time for the post. Beyond thi% i 
have no fault to find with it whatever. , 
They have gone, roaring and staggering^ 
.arm-in-arm, down the clean FkmiA Street - 
'vhich tries so hard to look as if it belonged 
10 tlie town ; but which breaks down utterly 
into calm, dark-green, poglar-plauted, sandy- 
ribbed, Dutch country, not two hundred 
yards from my window. Their stentorian, 
Foly-luued chorus is still audible, and will 
bo. long alter I slrall have lost siglit of their 
flat caps and dpomy fiuieral blouset Nay, 
after tho very iuBWHpaper crown, with which 
they have invested their deaf drummer, 
even ^e top, of their drunken, lurclung, 
BtumUiiifc tricolor sUndanl, shall have 
■faded fiyiiu myhorizpn. Bless theiu, lor honee^ 
manly,. HoisJ, .(^isrepotalile, boozy, Teuton 
giapt^asthey.O'tol ' ' 







mjr tljnd jl lorkitt:;»v|l!yH!tvtfs, tfi«. pfritp^jr aoa 1 migMliavemyeboideof Uwsii^fllttoUB 
TMaterf_% tb» .l.suMfid^jeW-g^^ 6iie- 

Hoa (vtidVvjB'Aaig^^cliapgoa t^eijr lnyf^n; piMei'abte 

in Bemh of ^tb% ;t»jF». MHl baribawJa.^w) ;4’«W?im<9i 

will, be oeoupied by the \iggB si4^4o:w5i Wnd^r{cn^»8<»‘4a«aii^ 

Society T«li»» or by the Wor- ; ;aTO.j'ejWops.^qri(^Qtib®mg‘Ab^ 

ebipfal of FootbalVor by the Me- %q. 8l^p,,oq^tQ)^My>pru4oo|i;,r«f>0a;<.eiiJer> 

tropoKt^ W,TOiB 3Provincial Band of, B<?^1- 'db,wp^gn4iei'-.^l^#dd -those 

(1 dou^t know wbat sort of a luxuries beldbg to, i^i b.ot^ wbeiiejaf .X iutve 
tbiniHi^'&cll-Bog is; but .there are several not been favo(;r^ wUh'ufSigli^ of the ,tacl££ 
inl«aij|W, toeletips in my vicuiity whose I was up very ea^Iy—^so^ hours before ^ 
ex^e^s btltibess is to piny with it); or by the ir^sponsible members of jpy/wearied family. 
Vcduntaiy Company 01 Arqaebusiers; or by 4 entered a dazzlingeqffeerieooiaktanifordered 
the great Arblast men, or by the little breakfast—tea—.for an(^;in/g 0 ad:it^viellei'’s 
Jkrblast men, or by the United Belgian Skit- French. A courteous waiter en^uirad, io 
tiers. All these societies exist in and ^out perfect English, if I would like, anytiiing 
the territory of Saint Josse-ten Noode, with with it: eggs, hum, or a. chop, for inataaee t 
whom it is rt day of high festival (as it some- I was highly ofi^ded, of oou»b,>«}dia^ei(l 
how generall}’manages to be about twice a the waitei', rather warmly, if ,lm!werii: an 
week) ; and I know the Saint and his ways. Englishman. 

I am indebted for the liononr of so distin- Sio. He was a Swiss, of Herman extraction, 
guished an acquaintance, to the kindness of but had spent a great portion <>£ his. life in 
Monsieur Blanc, the gentleman-like landloni one of the Italian (iuitmia Hu. had faeeii 
of the Sans Noin Hotel, which, as all travel-: “forward ” in an English bouse in. Paris.' . 


levs know, is situated on the right-hand aide 


of recommending, and that he was not per¬ 
sonally COiniected, by commission or other-, 
wise, with the Sans Norn establishment. 

1 confess some slight misgiving seized me 
when the railway-omnibus put us down on 


“ Eggs, by all maaps.”< . . i. 

“ Two eggs, sir V’ - 

“ Two egg^ eertainlfr*r& la coque.".' 

"Yes, sin”. 

Come 1 if they ara<Ut tbe babit of stickling 


1 should evidently have ito ^pay any 


of the Hue des Nu6es, ns you go up towards share towards the expenses of this, ipoiygikxli. 
the Place de Ilien, in the city of Brussels, gentleman's education in at least four EirioJ 
I will tell you Monsieur Blanc’s graceful peon languages. With a sensible dumnutkmi 
manner of introducing me. of appe.tite (which had been ratiier qualmish 

I arrived in Brussels late on Sunday night,, ': to begin with), 1 told lUra to bring in what 
fittigned with the charge of a wife, two | he liked; eggs, ham, kidneys,—anything. I 
Cbimren, about ten times the number of j was evidently in for a bi’cakhist. I might 
boxes I had ever dreanted of possessing—^but' as.well have a good one, and.try to eat it. 
all of which I w.as assured were lay legitimate, j “ Beg pardon, .sir. JDid you say eggs, ham, 
imoperty—and the much more responsible j and kidneys ? ” 

encumbrance of a genteel French bonne. ■V^e.l J noticed that the over-oduoated waiter* 
had Come with the intention of spending the' opened liis eyes os he spoke.. , 

autumn and winter—and no money worth! “ I said—anything, you like. What does it 

spoaking of—in the Belgian capital, to which matter 1 ” 

this was my first visit. We liad been reoom- “ Nothing to me, sir. Onlp we charge for 
mended by a civil French bagman to the 1 everything separately. We generally mon- 
Sans Nom, as an agreeable house of refuge, i tion tlnit, sir; especially to gentlemen coming 
wheVe we might board economically. 1 from England ot France, where , you pay the 
wiH dismim the French bagman (who was same wLatevfcr^a;i>ave.” . > _ 

a vety nice fellow, indeed), with the charitable Beally a very wellrspoken 4nd fair-dealing 
hope ^hat his iqemory hiid failed him as to* waiter! The armigement ■, sounded eco- 
thb iiathb’of the hotel which he was desirous nomical. - , • ' ' ' 


the marble steps of a palace. There were about an egg, they .cannot be aoeustomed to 
more waiters than I cared'about, assembled to do things on a xuinous scale. After all, why 
welcome us in the hall, and a gi’eat deal too did I come, h®re I Was it not'.ou account of'' 
much chambermaid. The Englisli language the notoriously cheap-splsndodtbi of .the 
moreover—always an expensive extra on the Belrian .capital.? Had T pot bscn^told'I 
coutislent—abounded ominously on the coum Bve burn in a palace for the priea of a 
praises. Still I was very tired.; and, having loij^dan second-flobr, or a;Parisiaa:iiroisi^e? 
days pf exigent hard work before me, Was«>0***“® the laud ofebeajfcgovwramant, 
deslroiis pf shutting my eyes to unplesr kud,qonsequentIy,ofph.eapexUteuiee ?<<. 
aint posaiblHtles, We were shown , into :a My two eggs bt .oc^ae,.were .nnexcep- 
3*aite of roqms sqch as 1 hadoiily seen iuriie tipuahle. , , I ,ato them.,.with., somebody 
TUustrafced*^^ on, royri m-ogress .occa- eWs .appetite. It was certaiuiy too ^ood 
sions. • thi xi^ a^iiiring at vje uaneceamry ba. “7 I ouhM. have- eaten tw» 

splendour, that severai P»pr*.i sraa, npttyet qiUtueMy in my 
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wtafcitMl 


)arni«i^<^ wba^'ti^fAWiraM 

whim h«id 

]oolEed!’ttaedi 6 wi^tt£^'‘t%«i*^'^h 0 ^'botiara tif 
Waterloo'’^toC8.“'"'T^‘“Hc(b¥ei/’ We4*e very 
'Whit«^rye*yi8qiltt^?HC«»|'* 'miirblj^“4ihd were 
grcHt ia ^1^<^ iflttUJter^ef ^KWteB' cdch^reg, witli 
sach'brSM'haeld^li^'4)1(1 Icttockert as tio baud 
would dail to meddle 
with. Hhd I yat' mafdb a miiJtake ? Was It 
for t.lie'llko8‘'Of itke'to dwell among these 
Caritdus aad AtfaeOeeuras ? Psliaw ! My 
giant# aro'Ooly'WindiuiUs after all! What I 
have taken'for a Bank of Eugfku 1 is but a 
bookseller's shop : negociants in the lace 
trade, witir teachers of dancing tmd Ian* 
^ages occupying tho upper stories. Even 
that stupendous Buckingham Palace opposite,' 
is only a Eaiuily Hotel. And, as 1 live i there 
is a tap on the basement story. Yea—a very 
tap-rocun. I see tliat they wish me to acce[)t 
it as an estaminet; but I am not to be deceived. 
I'b ia a plach where— for all their Scagliola 
colurans, 'and pale mahogany furniture— 
somebody is-licensed to sell beer by retail; 
and tlie beer is to be drunk on the premises, 
l observcd tiiat the beer is going off at a 
very brisk rate, and that tlie persons who 
dri^ it on tlio premises are, for the most' 
part, sweeps and coal-heavers. CV'cry tall,, 
thin sweojjs they are ; generally knock- 
kneed, and with tightly-fitting skeleton suits 
of flannel — having lekthem straps TOinid 
theii’ knees, to keepdOwu exuberance of leg: 
the class of sweep which—if I were so fOrtu- 
•nate as to own' steamboats—would employ 
to keep my funnels in- older.)' My old Ifiith 
ill Bimssels'as tiie eentre and ideal of the I 
cheap wliich is not the nasty, rolurns comfort- j 
ingly to me. ■'It is'time thO problem were 
tested, BO I <mier-^o not be prOmatiii-ely' 
severe, reader—the bookseller’s, and demand 
a daily journal. - 

The price ? One penny stilfliiig for a Single 
copy; but if'I will subscii^ for three 
laontlis, the journal will be 'delivered at my 
residence at the rater of a farthing and a 
fraction per diem. I will think over the 
subscription proposition; an^, in the meau 
time, subihH to twe -ruinous interest (or djs- 
couut, which is it 1) for temporary accom¬ 
modation. ' 'Heoidedly Brussels is cheap and 
splendid. Tho slio^ in which I had bceli! 
thanked so; dually for my penny purchase of 
the lateat 'inteUifeuce Ifould jiut Messra. 
iSanis and Moodle'tD shamp. 

Er^y tiling else that I buy is so cheap, and 
everything;! oeffis so grand, i loturn to my 
marble palace striwigly inolinefd to undertake 
the Hagatoip^ Venice, if need be. Monsieur 
Blanc, the- civil inteildant of tny palape, 
approaches me and hopes that I have slept 
well. I inform him, with much bonhomraiej 
that Ihave 4.ept admir^iy. MonsieuK Blanc 
hopes 1 like their lif^te toi^n. Aal atU detQ|v 
mioed to put-this goodv fellow^ at his eaae,^' 


tell* bit^’ iliW.'.litj! 

Wwm ‘sInd klAy l%id if for .foiip; '; 

'Mofttjew Blhjiie'afid ^s^^Ubbr-pif^ns W,'^ ' 
oMy'too fntf^'hphourdK;- HfeJ V' 

'i^swdhob fttf' piyself and, onknhing^^uaily', 
Who't^ere iAt iip jret, ;puturE41y) ovin^ (ip"4]£& , 
fati^nes of ^e Voyage} , , . 

t yhouglit'it.commonly decent to appear^! 
absorbed in' the Echo de BrnxeUe% that 1 
might not obaeiwe' Monsieur Blanc’s natuntl 
confusion while 1 conveyed to him the over.- 
whelmiifg tidings that ! intended, staying 
where I was—namely, it Monsieur I51an'o% 
hotel. • * ' . 

“ 'Vrai—ment 1 ” 

Why did M. Blanc elevate his eyebrows 
antklook at my boots? And hpw came it 
that T watched him narrowly as be did eo-r- 
instead of minding my Echo de Bruxelles ? , 
Yes. I had been recommended to the Sans 
Nom as an agreeable and economical resi¬ 
dence. T did not wish to encumber myself 
with the responsibilities of an establishment iA 
Brussels. It was one of the advantages of a 
popular form of governnicut, that not merely 
the conveniences, but tho elegances of lifo 
wei'e— 7 - 
“Hi!' Blanc,!" 

“ Monsietir"’ 

In the Monsieur who had entered, attd to 
ehcftiire 'into whose will and pleasure M. 
Blhiic deserted me—with what I did not then 
; like'lb' consider (but which was) vpiy rude 
j abruptness—1 immediately recognised a well- 
known travelling English baronet, whom, 1 
! knew to be iu the atiiuial enjoyment of inoi^e 
! thousands sterling than 1 could even hope jto 
; earn in forty ye;u’s. 

j “Do you mean to say you charge four 
j francs and a half for a cup of tea ? ’’ 

“ Mon4eur had eggs." 

What was this cmll that came over,me sc 
suddenly 1 I too had had eggs. #, 

“ When I came through here in Jauu^^ 
you only charged me two fraucs for chops, 
and the. (somc.tfiing) knows what all" 

* “Monsieur,"’ replied M. Blanc, pb-h an 
adamantine dignity that might iiob,^slly 
wounded*, “ January is one mouth—S^pte^^ 
another. Our season of yoyageurs, ba‘to^* 
extends over four months in the y^r. 
must profit by those months. ‘ Xp, ihp .jwiptai: 

1 make reductions. It is then hly interest 
to lower luy chaiges aiid even take. In 
boardor.s by the week or month. But at 
present-’’ 

I giies.sed what M. Blanc did at present. 
How the hououra.ble and wealthy bai'onet 
took his argumeutB I never oared to enquire. 

It seemed to me' that X gave a hop, step, and 
jump, beginning frofo'the steps of M. Blanc’s 
hotel, and a considerable distance 

outside thh ba^rieis of Brussels. 

Whefller'it ■ Was that'the gargon .had;, 
changed Mjr'hntubla Ikiimorals fur a pair ^^;, 
patedt Bowife. loaves iii the moruing-i or^ 
'whether'Brt^kls 'WasrbaUy no larger flian'' 
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EioebMy-«}itow|^cilfVliHt»8r inS^ irtJpa'tie^, -.-. _^ _ , _ . _ , 

tt) get yia'fiu* from the cbetly fi%’'imty 1.wist dp‘n^’W 

Vteinitybf t1le'fifili|i‘Mdm Ilfttel, and necitre'iti as modi ' Bdt it 

lodgiiigs befci»Tj>r|tli!i^ of terror should set tsdo't dd. ' He is*^a btd^'' w this ,true 
iu, in tlie *t that establish- breed, ahd he shi.ll Sot WnStelf 

ment, hid' fiW&le'iBe hjaeiisiblS to ordmniry off'foi* a frOg, while Ijhis ’t«Sh brother, of 
s;bbsidOrat)dd#W time and space, I did not fatoliy, likeness ttndeniil^ ‘ani hei% at -liis 
myb^'ti'nie to enquire; at any rate—. elboa^to toafthe lie in his ears.”' . 
from I bad been told fras a central And to do St. Josse justice, be does roar 
positl8ifc^tt'’thp capital of Belgiun)-<—I found it pretty ffludly; especiaily towards evening; 
'myS^ is it seemet), in the fields within a few which ta rabidly seUiug in at this pee^t 
SeSdni^ ' There was a bill in a window, writing. 

which appealed to mean' something to let, To begin with the good Saint’s personal 
furnished. I reinembfi# ringing a 'beil, and appearance. He is of Uie middle height, and 
galloping through five or six rooms; I also massive; inclining rather to the !]^yptiaii 
know that I threw down recklessly what was onler of building, which widens towards the 
afterwards honourably acknowledged /ts six base, and which is supposed to-be the forni 
weeks’ rent in advance. I tore back to the best adapted for misting the greatest inia- 
Sana Nom Hdtel—ala'^! only in time to find giniible quantity of wet. Hair, fia'xen, or 
my family eating broiled fowl and sausages; ratlier, liempen, and cut short over the fore- 
bundled tliem lill (iucludiiig tlie bonne and head ; for St. Josse is not great in forehead, 
boxes) into a confusion of cats and tioicks ; and it is well to make the most of his posses- 
paid M. ]$lanc a small fortune for our one sious in that commodity. What he does 
^Igian Night’s Entertainment; took my po&sesa must., I am afraid, be pronounced 
new lodgings bj’ storm (having reinembereil beetling. It is very prominent over the eyes, 
their whereabouts by a miracio); .and sat and recedes at a violent angle to a very sm-dl 
down to write, on the top of a trunk, an elevation indeed, St. Josse has a good deal of 
application for British money. It was all the nose; which might be Iloniau but for a peCii- 
manuscript T posted on that day. Our family liarityabout the bridge, which is, as it were, an 
dinner consisted of cold ham (iu a nesvBjupcr) ancient Westminster Bridge that the Spirit 
and a cucumber salad. of Modem Improvement 1ms attempted to 

It was thus then that I became acquainted flatten into a Waterloo Bridge. Eyes, small, 
with St. Josse-ten Noode, who pi'esides over grey, and far apart, but of remarkable widc- 
a commune lying outside Brimsels, by’ the awakefuJness. What St. Josse wants in fore¬ 
eastern gate leading to the good CHtholic he.ad he docs not make up in chin. The latter 
town of Louvain. I can never th.ank feature recedes unpleasantly, giving ttic phy- 
Mousieur Blanc sufficiently for his intro- siognomy a fish-liko and uncanny aspect. But' 
duotion. then he has mouth enough for Jialf-a-doaen. 

St. Josse is, to Brussels, what Job Smith. A vast, tliick-Upjied mouth, that never moves 
the well'to do, but avowedly fileheian green- except for purposes of refreshment or con- 
grocer of Tottenham Court Road, is to liis versation ; ibr bt. Josse docs all his laughing 
parvenu brother, the stockbroker—calling with the small muscles about his eyes. Aito- 
himself Altauiont Fitzsmyiiie; and who gether, the peiwading expression is what 
sports a villa, a crest, a Norman descent, would bo cj^ed pawkio in Scotland; what 
a genteel wife in a brougham, and other would be decia'Rd indicative of smart ness in 
luxuries, in the vicinity of bt. John’s Wood ; the Northern States of the American Union ; 
but whom we know to be Timothy Smith, of and what they woul<i_charwteri.se in I'’i'unce 
Tottenham Courtly origin, for all that. by the convertible epithets of Norumnd and 

I have obtained the confidence' of Saint rtisd. 1 liiiuk if St. Josse were to show liim- 
Josse. He lias admitted me to all his family self in the north midland counties of England, 
secrets. ^ And this is what he is constantly lie would be pronounced foxy. Indeed, his 
telling me about his stuck-up relative: face is so famiflar to me that it strikes me we 

" Don’t you believe him, sir. He pretends must have met before, somewhere in the 
to call himself Bruxelles. His name is West Riding. St. Josse is remarkably like 



manners. lie’s a Dutchman, sir,—thats cleanly; not xn tne siigniest oegree pic- 
what he is. Look at me, sir, his own brother, turesque. He wears a blue blou^ much 
and form yonr opinion as to our common darker than his French neighbo'ars’ (the 
origin. He may cull his streets mes ; he may Belgii were a more simbre pedfflh than the 
Jaiier himself he lias got an Hdtel de Ville, Gauls; and, no doubt, theirwiiria andbi-acc® 
jR%ielr is, of course, nothing but a Stadt-hnys; were of a deeper cerulean from the remotest 
me may go throngh the ridiculous farce Of hkturyh which looks^ like a pinafore in 
ehowing himself at a table d'hfite at five monming. St. Josse likes a black cloth cap 
e’eloek;«8 if! didn’t know he had dined with better tuw the universally execrated and 
bis family ai halfrpast twelve off sixteen still adopted chimney-pot of modern Europe; 
(ff roastim 2 lotted; and with regard to and theniu be is wise. ,He must have a 
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fustian o^iflr..;^J^;„».,,vffl^„«^ong ip tbe 
mattac of sho^f i;j^^ii)^,Wj4|^oli»E^ ^If- 
sktii being yo)u' nply wpw, IP the Saint’s 
estipiatiun. I, ;»rqpd«i'eil and.adtpured at the 
dazalipg perfepifiop, of SkdcHse’s chaussure, 
OP the Brat day. of out a^uaintanoe, I have 
■inco discovered th»t,he is uot absrc weai'iug 
aabpts when the -lireather is bitd, or liiere is 
oat-door work to be done. He is a thrifty 
Saint. 

1 wish Six JossQ would make up his mind 
about bis beard. At pi'eaeiit ])e Buetuates 
between a close shave, and what one iiiight 
ready be excused for speaking of us going the 
whole liOg ; fur, if ever a huiuau couutenauee 
grew brisiles, -tl)at of St. Josse may be said 
to 'do ao. There never was such a beard as 
his, when he lets it gi’ow to its full extent. 
The moustaches fall over his gigaiitic moutli 
like licavy curtains over a |>al.iee wiinlow ; 
aud the basement story, or chin-beard, seems 
to begin somewhere bulow the che.st; descend¬ 
ing to the iuins. It is so un wieldly as to put 
you in mind of the Cape siieep, wlio require 
gtv-cju'ts to curry their overgrown tads behind 
them. Yet 1 like St. Joasc best in his full suit 
af heard; for it conceals his deficiency of eliiil. 
^’'hen tills ornament lias readied its full; 
development, you have only to drehs the 
Saint ill his best (for St. Josse can throw olf 
his doleful blouse on occasion, and has a 
well-stocked press of broadcloths) ; squat 
him down at a table before a quai’t cyliuilor 
•of beer ; uiibuttou his waistcoat, so as to let 
Ills coarse snowy shirt hag out a litlle ; put a 
slouclied feathered sombrero on his lie.ad ; 
aud stiaiglitwoy you have the ve; y type of a 
goodly Eubeus burgher. Uliaiige the som¬ 
brero for a tarpaulin sou’-wester; hang a 
rusty Andrea Ferrara at the good Saint’s 
side, and you find yourself doubting that 
Master Hendrik Hudson coq^dFever Lave left 
Netlierlandios iu search of Muuhaltoe’s ter¬ 
ritory : or, at any rate, believing tiiat tlie 
enchantments of the C^tskill Mountains must 
have preserved the great Dutch navigator 
alive aud intact fpr the edification of the 
nineteenth century. 

And now let us approach the delicate 
ground of St. Josse-ten Hoode’s morals. 
Well, tliey are unexceptionable, were it not 
for—ahem !—in fact,an exception.' To come 
to the point at once—St. Josse drinks! He 
eyeii dtiuke agroat deal more than can pos¬ 
sibly he good tor him. Be is a model hus¬ 
band and fatlw.r ; ajust steward: unupi'igiit 
judge; a luerfihapt owing no man anything. 
But, alack 1, lie la a debauched saint. He 
begins early in the ntoruing at his quart 
cj’fiudei's of beer, T^ese last him but a very 
short time aud the,spirits-aud-water.sets in 
horn's before his early diuiier. His afleriioun 
is one unmitigated seak. He tak.^ his liqudr 
hot with sugar. B.» iqaari^ qver ib He 


adresaary with his fists,. ^ He.jpit}-; 
poses healtha and atMta choru^.-.. Jlia 
.^ked;P^ ‘ l|a ,wiUnotgohomS.tfl|,i!p(^'a- 
ib^.Hq is 4rOftk. and disorderly, ' - 

houM eppodte my window is ostenmlily 
koown as tfw Ksbsminet of Le Grand C^(f. 
St. Josse IS not wholly free from the besetting 
weakness of bib genteel brotlier. He wpula 
like you to tbjnk that lie understands tHe 
French langaage. He will not mind. the 
expense of a jourueyman painter’s wages for 
half a day to assist the delusion. But imme* 
diliteJy under the Grand Cerf legend, St. 
Josse has taken very good care to have 
inscribed, in the mother tpngue, “In den 
grooten hert.” Otherwise, how could his 
thii'ijj^y liegemen know that he keeps a bier- 
huys at the sign of the Big Stag?. But, 
tlianks (o the feiicitous afterthought, they do 
kuow it. So do I, to my frequent incon¬ 
venience. 

1 should slate that I have acquired the 
injunouB habit of writing late into the night, 

[ sometimes sit up, hard at work, till iliree, 
four, and even five in the morning. Well, I 
can assure tlie reader honestly tliat I have 
never yet seen th*- gaslights of tlie Big Stag 
put out, or noticed the slightest diminution of 
uproar iu its eternal choruses. On the con¬ 
trary, it has been towards tbe end of my 
longest vigils that I liave obseived the live¬ 
liest leudeucies on the part of my opposite 
neighbours to begin spending the evening. 
My landlord—a most respectable citiaen ; in 
some way, I believe, connected with the 
secular service of the catliedral—is a fre¬ 
quenter of the Big Stag. I have never had 
tiie Iiouour of iieariiig him come in for the 
iiiglit except once. It was, I should say, at 
atiout a quarter before five a.m. I had just 
closed my secretary, and was yawning over 
la useless bedroom camlle, when I heard 
somebody tampeiing with the street-ilpor. 
Ilaving received the Times on the preci>mng 
dav, aud supped tolerably full of the burr 
glarious horrors with which, iu the absefneU 
•f parliamentary intelligence,, it has been 
found necessary to keep the minds of ngr 
compatriots in a proper state of excitement, 
I felt alarmed, aud thought of the fiverond- 
twenty francs in my secretary. I rushed 
down stairs, armed with the poker, I found 
tue door wide open, and my landlord jM-oatrate 
on the steps, smiling at his latch-key, which 
liad fallen from his hand, and which he had 
evidently given up trying to reach. He was 
babbling—probably of green fields—in hU 
native tongue. I hauled him tu-doors, .pulled 
off his boots, dropped him into an arm-chair, 
in tbe nearest pwlerar (rented, as 1 have 
since learnt, by a deacon of the Belgic church), 
aud shut him im He was perfectly well the 
next morpiug. He came up to my rooms at 
ubout a quorCer past eight o’clock, a miracle 
Jof dean Uaea and the closest sliavtng,. aud 
asked, for his Texti in the best French imar 
gjnabie. He'tendm-ed no thanks vrhatever 
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for Tola&tsi^ senneeo m portor 

b<Wt-j«(|k - I it WAS a uiK^ter at 

course mtii liiifa. ’Sadi is H£b ia St. JoBa«<^ 
ten Nood^'l'O p m '.■< 

. pioas>; told/ a raodel of- tbe 

Bttkt(^<aBd dKHit onqueRtioning Oatholicism. 
He diatonu^iBiy attention almost aa mubh bf 
bis religious proeessi^ as bj bis 

etc^al^im^t drunken kdnnes^ 'tcdiiifm 
I osiMaot, na^rstand St. Josse being a Roman 
Oati^^ He looks so like the very type of 
btoid^beaded,objective,independent Scotch dis¬ 
sent. Yet here, for the fhst time in my limited 
- travels, have 1 witnessed the phenomenon of 
« Catholic place of woi’shipregulariy attended 
W the male membeie of the comnyinity. 
Ibe proportion of shovel-hats and black 
robes in. the streets is greater than I 
have ever noticed in any other eountiy. 
There must be an immense trade done hem 
in sbovel-lmts, for they must wear out 
rapidly, having to be removed at every two 
or three yards, in courteous aeknowledgmeiit 
of the reverence paid to their wearer by all 
classes. Statues of the Yh’gin and various 
aunts, in white-washed niches profusely de- 
oorated in the old florid school of Flemish 
ornament, are to be found at the comers of 
neu-ly every street. And these, I notice, are 
seldora passed with indifference. 

Leaving the question of St. Josse’s godli¬ 
ness an open one, there can be no mistake as 
to bis faith in its accompanying minor virtue 
•—cleanliness. If ever you come to live in 
St Josse-ten Noode, take roy advice, and stop 
in-duors carefully every Saturday afternoon. 
If you neglect this warning, you will simply 
have a backet of water thrown over you before 
you have proceeded ten yig'ds from }'our door¬ 
step. Scarcely will you have expressed youi 
indignation at this outrage, and proceeded' 
ten }'ards farther, when you will have another 
buoKet of water thrown over you ; and so on 
at the same ratio, so long as you are so im- 
wise as to keep the streets while St. Josse- 
ten Noode is undergoing his hebdomadal 
slaicing. 1 think the matrons and domestics 
of the Strict are rattier fond of administering 
these amateur shower-baths to unwary pas¬ 
sengers^ At'firat, I was inclined to give them 
credit tor mere indifference, on an under¬ 
standing that it was the passenger’s busmess 
to look out for himself, on the satire qut peat 
principle. But 1 am now more than half 
convinced that there is malice prepense in the 
administration. I u’as struck, lost Saturday 
weejt — when I had been incautiously en- 
toipped into prolonging a walk beyond the 
dinnrs of pnblio safety — ^by the upoommon 
pehieneas of a young lady in sabots, who 
fOsssted the progress of a bucketful of water 
B^kh she. was about to hurl vkstously at a 
-iLLi_1..:_i-.-:___ ' . 

to enkble 

ptewin d^ keeling. It was quite mis- 
tklara. ’ She lAdonly' waited fbir to come 

;na)fntl^w,«nd tkjf her aim 

jtiilMgl^er ,»^ilo|. had some 

ej^il^Ieiaoe'is unis ekeniig national i^rt, I 
wu BP fortunate as to escape with a simple 
'ohbddybg of the left leg. A less wary sub- 
je^ woupi hayq ^pceiv^jthe entire consign- 
mes^ on ftfs head And Bhouldei-s, and mi^ht 
have thought himself lucky to avoid bdng 
knocked down with the bucket itself. 

IVoni one o’clock till six in the afternoon 
it is one iucessaut clatter of sabots, pails, and 
brooms. Lhelieve if the ladi^ of Josse- 

ten Noode had the time they would beeswax 
the pavement, sand-paper the fire-plugs, and 
blacklead the lamp-posts. Their own tables 
and dressers, I am convinced, they waili three | 

or four times a day with Windsor.Boap and a j 
nail-hrnsh. What they want with so many j 
plates and dishes 1 cannot imagine when they j 
nave floors so admirably adapted for eating a i 
dinner ofl’. Their grocero’ sTiops make you 
wiuk as you ent.er them ; such is their daxaliUg 
brilliaucy in the matter of scale and coffee- 
mill. You never saw such tranaiArent 
window panes and lamp glasses, such blinding i 
caps, kei'chiets, tablecloths, and curtains, nor 
yet human flesh lo rasped, to-crubbed, and 
soaked into perennial cleanliness. 1 look 
upon a 8t. Josse-ten Noodienue with the | 
same feehng of compassion as upon a searcher ! 
after the philosopher’s stone or the perpetual i 
motion. She must spend her entire life j 
looking for n single speck of dirt which she is i 
doomed never lo discover. • | 

I thought as much ! Tlie United Belgian 
Skittlere, I think, judging froni'tlieir colours. 
Whoever they are, they have evidently como 
to stop ; and, as there seenis to be about fifty 
of them, including two clarionets and a trom¬ 
bone, I bad better leave off 

---.. —.. 
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book paiiifal, because there was a death¬ 
bed scene in it.'A l^ird reviied it for morbid 
revelling xp "Wie «ab1«6t of fcrjme, because h 
shot from the pia^M.a handsome highway¬ 
man di8pati^w;l3ib^^il}ain of the story. But 
the great efiBbfc''«|l<thn day was-pvoduced a 
lady, the mo&er of a la^e family which 



^bf^lon 

Boirel,-—a moat respectable married woman, 
perpetually j^nnged in virtuous Buffering, bpt 
an "improper character for yoimg persons 
to. read arout, because the poor thing had 
tiiree aocouchements in the course of three 
volumes. " How can I suffer my daughters 
to read such a book as thatl" cried,, onr 


and family to oertiun'of our novel-writem. 
We'may say of ourselves that ,we‘deserve ^ 
■be heard, for we have bifived’ ^ublio opinion 
for the sake of reading noreia ; and we have 
read, for some years part, aSl (I hold to the 
assei^n, incredible as’it 'may appear)—all 
the stories in one, two, and three volumes, 
that have issued fiom the press. It has been 
a hard struggle—but we ai'e actually still 
abreast of ^e flood of fiction at this moment. 
Tlie critics m&y say that one novel is worth 
reading, and that another is not. We are no 
critics, and we read everything. The enjoy¬ 
ment we have derived from our all-devouring 
propensities'has been immense,—the gi'.ati- 
tude we'feel to the ladies and gentlemen who 
feed us to repletion, is inexpressible. What, 
prolific subscribe!*, indignantly. A tumult | then, have we got to^titiou about t A very 
of applause followed. A chorus of speeches | slight matter. Marking, first of all, as excep- 
succeeded, full oi fierce references to “ our j tions, certain singular instances of originality, 
national morality,” and “ the purity of our I may mention, as a rule, tiiat our novel- 
hearths and homes.” A resolution was | reading enjoyments have hitherto been always 
passed excluding all novels lor the fntui'e ; derived from the same sort of ohai’aoters and 
and then, at last, the dull people held their the same sort of stories, varied, indeed, as to 
tongues, and sat down with a thump in their names and minor events, but ^udameutally 
ebairs, and glared contentedly on each other | always the same, through hundreds on huii- 
in stolid controversial triumph. From that j dreds of successive volumes, by hundreds on 
time forth (histories and biographies being' hundreds of different authors. We, none of us, 
comparatively scarce articles), wo gaping | complain of this, so far; for we like to have as 
sul»scribera were fed by the dull people on much as possible of any good thing; but we beg 
nothing but Voyages and Travels. Every man ; deferentially to inquire whether it iniglit not 
{or woman) who bad voyaged and travelled j be practicable to give us a little variety for the 
to no purpose, who had made no striking' future ? Wo believe we have only to prefer 
observations of any kind, who had nothing i our request to tlie literary ladies and gentle- 
whatever to say, and who said it at great ^ men wJio are so good as to interest and amuse 
length in largo' type on thick paper, with us, to have it granted immediately. Tiioy 
aecompanimeat of frowsy lithographic illus-, cannot be expected to know when the reader 
trations, was introduced weekly to our | has had enough of one set of established 
hearths and homes as the most valuable; characters and events, unless the said reader 
guide, philosopher, mid friend whom oui*; takes it on himself to tell them. Actuated 


^ers could possibly send us. All the sub- 
scribeis submitted ; all partook the national' 
drt^ of dull people, with the exception 
of myself and the members of my family 
enumerated at the beginning of these pages. 
We gallantly and publicly abandoned the 
dub; got a box-full of novels for ourselves, 
once a month, from Loudon ; lost caste with 
our respectable friends in consequence; and 
became, fer the future, throughout the 
length and breadth of our neighbourhood, 
the Disreputable Society to which 1 have 
already alluded. If the dull people of our 
district were told to-morrow that my wife, 
daughters, and nieces had all eloped in 
diffei^t directions, leaving just one point of 
thf^ilmipass open as a runaway ontlet for me 
the coal 41 feel firmly persuaded that 
St one of them would be inclined to dis- 
^imiedit the report. They wcold just look up 
ifiBom their Voyages and levels, say to each 
•®lh«sv Exactly what might have beeu' ex- 
pbetoo: 1 goon with their reading again as 
if no BU^ thing as an ^traordinary ^meertio 
tngw^’lted’^irounrediii the neighbourhood. 

' . rAiid<w>w^‘.td ^eoBM to the maia o^eet of 
diis paper/-n4^' JtiBidile petition of tqy^f 


by this conviction, I propose in the present 
petition to enumerate respectfully, on behalf 
of myself and family in our capacity of 
readers, some gf the most remarkable among 
tlie many goo&i things in fiction whicli we 
think we have had enough of. We have iio 
unwholesome craving after absolute novelty 
—all that we venture to ask for is, the 
ringing of a slight change on some of the 
favourite old * tunes, whieh we have long 
since learnt by heart. 

To begin with our favourite Hero. He is 
such an old friend that we have by this time 
got to love him dearly. We would not lose 
sight of him altogether on any consideration 
whatever. H we thought we hitd done witli 
his aquiline nose, his tali form, his wavy 
hair, his ri<* woice, melanohcly would fail 
on our fireside, and we should look! at life for 
the future with jaundiced eyes: Far be it 
from uk to hint at the withdrawal of this 
ni^ble^ loring, injured faflcinhting man ! Long 
maV #11 oontinue to weep on his deep chest 
aaid pfhsS respeetful^ to our lips the folds of 
hie am)fie cloak! PersoDally speaking it is 
no meolM vf hiih'tbatWe are getting tired, 
but kif cflimdft octiona-Which We think ne has 












A PETITION TO THE NOVEL^WEITEES. ' 


performed often ; Foi* instance, may Let me My something, ‘first,. aMut :oni: 

'we put it respectfui^ to the. ladies wd eenld^ &vourite two^aisters—the tall one, who 

inenwhoamBoeo.odiuBt^^;^bithiin,th8the is serioiia aa^ .t^fortundtOt the sWt light 
had better not .^etri^sTABy iQorol He has one,who toobo^ilkthdiand hafpy. an 
stridden so muoh» lOn M many different occa- Englishauu^ I;>liaTe,:of eoanse, an Mdent 
eions, across so many halls, along so many attachmmit to anything like an eatablished 
avenues, in and out at so many drawing- rule, simply Imeause'it is establidied. I hfiow 
room doors, that he must be knocked up by I that it is a rule that, when two deters are 
this time, and his dear legs onijht really to j presented in a novel, one must be tall and 
have a little rest. Again, when his dignity | dork, and the other short and light. I know 
is injured by irreverent looks or words, can: t^at five-feet-eight of female flesh and blood, 
he not be made to assert it for the future | when accompanied by an olive cmnplexion, 
without “ drawing himself up to his fall! black «yes, and raven hair, is synonymous 
height 1 ” He has really becuistrctched too! with strong passions and an unfortunate 
much by perpetual indulgence in this exer-1 destiny. I know that five feet nothing, golden 


ilgence in this exer- 


' destiny. I know that five feet nothing, golden 


cise for scores and scores of years. Let him i ringlets, soft blue eyes, and a lily-brow, 
sit down—do please let him sit down next | cannot possibly be .issociatcd by any weU- 
time! It would be quite new, and so impi-es- j constituted novelist, with anything but ring- 
si ve. Then, again, we have so often dis- ing laughter, arch innocence, and &al matn- 
covered him standing with folded arms, so monial happiness. I have studied these great 
often beheld him pacing with folded aims, so! first principles of the art of fiction too mng 
often heard him soliloquise with folded aims,' not t.o reverent^ them as established laws; 
so often broken in upon him meditating with | but I venture respectfully to suggest that the 
folded arms, that we think he had better do j time lias arrived when it is no longer neces- 
something else with his arms for the future, sary to insist on them in novel after novel. 1 
CJould he swing them for a change ? or put; am afraid there is something naturally revo- 
tliem akimbo ? or drop them suddenly on j lutionary in the heart of man. Although I 
eitlier side of him? or could he give them iknow it to bo wrong, to be against all prece- 
a holiday altogether, and fold his legs for a j dent, I want to revolutionise our favourite 
change 1 Peimaps not. The word Legs—; two sisters. Would any bold innovator run 
why, I cannot imagine—seems always sug- j all risks, and make them both alike in 
ge.stivc of jocularity. “ Fitzherbert stood up j complexion and in stature ? Or would any 
and folded his arms,” is serious. “ Fitzher- \ desperate man O dare not suggest such a 
bert sat down and folded his legs,” is comic., course to the ladies) effect an entire altera- 


Wliy, I should like to know. 


tion, by making the two sisters change eba- 


, A word—one respectful word of remon-1 racters ? I tremble when I see to what 
str.ance to the lady-novelists especially. We lengths the spirit of innovation is leading me. 
think they have put our Hei’o on horseback j Would the public accept the tall dark-lmired 
often enough. Jfor the first five hundred sister, if she exhibited a jolly disposition and 


often enough. For the first five hundred' sister, if she exhibited a jolly disposition and 
novels or so, it was grand, it was thrilling, | a tendency to be flippant in her talk ? Would 
when he threw hbnself into the saddle afterii readers be fatally startled out of their 
the inevitable quarrel with his lady-love, and j sense of propriety, if the short chanum.’jrith 
galloped off madly to his bachelor home. It the golden hail', appeared before them as n 
w.as grand to read this—^it^vj^.i^awfaltoknow, serious, strong-minded, fierce-spoken, anise- 
.18 we came to know at last by long expe- rable, guilty woman 1 It might be a danger- 


ything 
uder dis 


and given up as dead. It* was inexpves- irrelevant to the subject under mscussion as 
sibly soothing to behold him in the milder real life) because I think there is some war- 
pas^ges of his career, moody in the rant in nature for attempt^g the pro- 
saddle, with the reins thrown loosely over the nosed innovation. Jud^g by my own 
arched neck of the steed, as the gallant small experience, I should sayitiiat strong 
animal paced softly with his noble burden, minds and passionate natures reside princi- 
along a winding.road, under a blue sky, on a pally in the breasts of little, li^t women, 
balmy afternoon in early spring. Ail this especially if they have angelic blue eyes and 
was delightful reading for a certain number a quantity of fair linghats. 'Bie most faOe- 
of yearsbut everything wears out at last, tiously skitti^.. woman, for her with 
and trust me, ladies, your Wo’s iavourite whom I. am acquainted, is my own who 
steed, your deair, iateihgent, affectionate, is three inches tajler^an I um. The heartiest 
glossy, long-tailed hone, has really done his laugher I ever heard Is my second daughter, 
work, and may now be turned loose, for some who. is bigger even than n^r vrjfe, sad has the 
time to come, with great advaatage to your- hladkest eyeheuw# aad the swacwiest cheeks 
selves, aad your readers, in the'ehole aeig^hauihood. Witbsueh in* 

Having epdeea a jvordiioibe ladies, I ain stances M ‘podd!^^ from the bosom 
necessarily aad tenderly renih^ of thw o£ .my own ^MOily, ..ddio oaiL.<w<mcto i£ .I 
charming representatives — tbit' Heroines, yrind, &r once in a way, to overthrow' the 
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Library I ' llfca'iicVi'Eligltah fdft>ur«il4«fashM>ned phrw-e 

Bnif iAar iS), otir long-establiahad two bad msuonars. And 1 amtliamoreconnnaed 
siatora'a^am to 1^ exeeptiooal beinga, and to in tnU idea, boeanae, on minor oecaeiona,. 
pdneaaWodpanttiT'ely small importanoe, tiie the Man-!mter is petsistOutly rude imd dis- 
m^tnenC’ oo^ minds rarert to tliat vastly obliging to the last. JJvury rodtridual in thfr 
superior sin^e personage, rns HEUoiHB. novel who Wears trobaers and gets within 
me mention, to begin with, that We wish no range o£ h er maidenly cojurioulm^ becomee 
change to 1 m made in our respectably recog- her natural enemy from thht moment. If 
nised, old-fashioned Heroine, -who has lived he makes a iremark on the weather, her lip 
and loved and wept for centuries. I have cnris; if he asks leave to give her a potato 
taken her to my bosom thousands of ^mes at dinner-time (meaning, poor soul, to pick 
already, and ask nothing better than to in- ont lor her the mealiest in the dish), her neck 
dulge in that tender lurury thousands of curves in scorn; if he offeie a compliment, 
times again. I love her blushing cheek, hei j finding she won't have a potato, her nostril 


er slender waist, her luxuriant tresses which aggtessive moments, she always gets the 
always escape from the fillet that binds them, better of all the men. They are set up like 
Any man or woman who attempts, horn a nine-pins for tlie Man-Hater to knock down, 
diseased craving after novelty, to cheat me Tliey are described, on tbeir introduction, av 
out of one of her moonlight walks, one of clever,re8o]utefolloivs; bufitheylosethcirwits 
her floods of tear^, one of her kueeling eii- and their self-possession theinstont they come 
ti'eaties to obdurate relatives, one of ber nithinhail of the^Man-Hater’sterrlbletoPgue. 
rapturous sinkings on her lovci's bosom, is a No man kisses her, no man dries ber tears, no 
novelist whom I distiust and dislike. He, man sees her blush (except with rage), all 
or she, may be a very remarkable writer ; tliiough the three volumes. And this is tlie 
j^t their books will not do for my lamily opposition Heroine who is set up as succes- 
and myself The Heioine, the whole Heroine, sor to our soil;, feminine, loveable, sensitive 
and nothing but the Heiome—that is our cr^, dailiiig of foimer da>s ’ 
if you drive us into a comer and insist on Ket up, too, by lady-novelists, who ought 
our staring precisely what We want, in the suieiy to be authorities when female cliaiac- 
plainest terms possible. jtets are concerned. Is the Man-Hater a trim 

Beinj^ thus, coiiaeivatives in regaid to the' lepieseiitatlve of young women, now-a-days ? 
established Heroine, though tamted with j [f so, what is to become of my son—my un- 
radloalism in rtterence to the established lucky son, aged twelve years. In a short 
Hero, it will not, 1 ti list, appear a very un- time, he will bo marrisgeabie, and ho will 
accountable proceeding, il we now protest go into the world to bill and coo, and offer 
positively, and even iiulignantly, ag.iiiist a his iiand and heart, as his father did before 
new kind of heroine—a bouucuig, ill-coudi-1 him. My unhappy ofisprin&whAt a prospect 
tioned. impudent young woman, who has|awaits yon’*'One forbidding pbaUnx ol 
been introdpeed among us of late years. I Mau-IIateis, bristling with woman’s dignit,v, 
venture to call this wretched and futile sub- and armed to the teeth with maidenly con- 
titute for our dear, tender, gentle, loving old 
Heroine, the Man-Hater; because, in every 
book in which she appeals, it is iier mission 
from tii|[t to last to behave as badly as jios- 
slble to every man with whom she comes in 
coutict. She enters on the scene with a pre¬ 
conceived prejudice against my sex, for w Inch 
1, as a man, abominate her; for wiiicli my 
wif(^ my daughters, my nieces, and all other 
available women whom 1 have consulted on 
^glilubject, despise her. When her lover 
jpnies her an offer of marriagCi she receives it 
pc the Ught of a personal insmt, goes np to her 
'room immediately afterwards, and flies into 
a passion with herself because shs is really 
hi Ikive with, the man ail the rime—comes 
ifpYn again, and mmbs him before company 


8C10USUCS3, occupies the wide matriniouiai 
field, look where yog will I Bl-fatcd youth, 
, >et^a few years, afd tne female neck will 
curve, the female nostril dUate, at the sight 
of you You see that stately form, tliose 
rasUingskuts, that ample brow, and fall on 
your knees brfore it, and cry “Many me, 
mairy me, for Heaven’s sake ’ ” My deludetl 
boy, that M not a woman—^it is a Man-Hater 
—whited sepulchre full of violent expostu¬ 
lations and ininrious epithets, me will lead 
yon riie life of a costermongei’s atp, until she 
has exhausted her whole stock of maidenly 
Consciousness; and eke will then sayr (in 
effbet^ if not in words) Inferior animal, 
I loved you from the first—I have asserted 
my womanly dignity by making an abject 


instejM Of making a^ dwent apulogy-^ponts fool of yon in pubuo and private—now you 
and flonte at him, pnaWaStor-occasLone, until may marry me I” Many nor not, my son! 
the end ofthe book»at Iiand--then, suddenly, Gd rather to the slave-market at Ooiistau- 
turns round and marries him! If we feel riuople—bujr a Cireaseiau wife, who has 











hean!’ nAUiiag and read'aotbuid mon- 

teiteni) booa 

^tlmn pQt0 fam^ C^:9a«>^tn im 

itatttvn jUod 'to*Dropiitwt9 mm m^aw a^d 
aiatere), andFtniakt0#<wr.wtbier to a^ooma 
AH Awatao daagbtwNadfwtT) arbo arUl not 
rleapue him for toe unavoidable jtnisfurtane 
of Ming-^ Man I , 

But I am Ipfing my temper over a hypo¬ 
thetical case, } am formttiog^the epecial 
purpose of my petition, whtch.ia to beg that 
the Man-Hater may be removed altogether 
4rom her uaurped position of heroine. 1 have 
respectfully suggested alight changes in other 
chiiractcaMn^I imperatively dpmand total 
extinction ip the piesent instance. The new- 
fashioned heroine is a libel on her sex. As a 
Jiuaband and a father, 1 solemnly deny that 
she IS in any single respect a iiatuial woman 
Am X no judge t I have a wife, and I made 
her an oftor, Hid she receive it os the Man- 
Haters receive offers ? Can I ever foiget 
the mixtuie of modest confusion and perfect 

i whteuess with which that admirable woman 
ieai d me uttertUemost absolute nonsense that 
Bvet issued frommy lijis t Peihaps she is not 
lit for a heroine. Well,! can give hei upinthat 
capacity without a pang. But my daughters 
and nieces have clauns, I suppose, to be con- 
sidcicd as examples of what young ladies are 
in the iiresent day. Ever since I lead the 
hist novel with a Man-Hater in it, I have h.ul 
xuy c^e on their uostiils, and 1 cm make 
afUdavit that I have never yet seen them 
dilate under any circumstances, or iu any 
society. As for cutting their lips and curv¬ 
ing their necks, they have attempted butli 
* opeiatious at my express request, and have 
found them to be physical impossibilities 
In men’s society, their manners (like those of 
all other guls whom 1 meet with) are natuial 
and modest, aod-^in the cases of ceitain^ 
ptivileged men—winning, into the baigaiu 
Xuey open their eyes with astoiiibliiaent 
when they read of tlie pi oc *6111008 of our 
new-fashioned heroines, anff tin ow the book 
indignantly across ibe room, when thtj 
hud a nice man submitting to be bullied by a 
nasty woman, becaust he has paid hei the 
coiuplmieut hi falling in love with her. No, 
n)' we positively decline to receive any more 
Mau-Haterst, and there is an end oi it * . I 
With this uncompitomlsing expiession ofj 
opinion, I think it desirable to bung tliel 
piesent petition to a close. There are one or 
two other good things in fiction, of which wc 
have had enough; But I refrain from men¬ 
tioning th^, from modest apprehension of 
asking for too_ ^\ieh at a time. If tlie 
slight changes in geineral, and the Bwee]>- 
ing lefonh in parucular, wbich I have aen- 
tuied to suggest, eto be ncobmplished, we 
are sure, in the. future as in the past, to be 
giateful, ai>preciating, and ineeasant novel- 
readeis. If we cannot claim any critical 
Weight in the eyes of our esteemed authors, we 
can at least arrog^th to ourselves the tninqp^ 


merits not Anly Of reading no^ls 
l^Mtoia ia a 
anfl .jwaoJy fvqwtoff fad);. 

Jhtoman betoga wito a 


, daajru^ jf/i api^ Hnusemaoi aeftw work-^ 
day destlmga trill let ua have. We are juat 
respectable enough to be convinced of the 
QSmuUieBS of lOoeasloaaUy reading for infunna- 
tion: but fre are also certain (aud we any it 
boldly, in the teeth of too dull people), tqat 
there are few liigher, better, or ^re pro- 
fitoble enjoyments in this woild tlian read* 
ifig a good JioveL 

THE FRENCHMAN OF TWO WIVES? 

MoHsiBun DK LA PivABDikna was a 
genfileman of ancient famifr, but reduced 
fortune, in Touraine. The family name was 
Bouchit, but he called himself Plvardidre to 
distinguish himself from his brothers; he 
was of model ate height neither handsome 
nor ugly, rather intelligent, well-dispofted, 
and fond of amusement; he married more 
for money than for love a woman somewhat 
older than himself—a Madame du Plessir—a 
willow, a ho brought him an estate aud 
chateau, called Neiboime, for a dowry. Sim 
was not more than thirty-five, very fond of 
Bonet^, of which she was esteemed an orna¬ 
ment , for, says the chronicle, “Elle reeevait 
avec uiie grace parfiiite.” She and her hus¬ 
band lived on good tcims, but he was 
frequently absent fiom home; for, he was 
lieutenant in the regimint of the Dragoons of 
St. Hemline, apd had to be with the^ army; 
iieveitlieless, he corresponded with his wife, 
and cinie to see her whenever he could obtain 
leave of absence. At last he grew jealous of 
her. Theie was a ceitaln Piior de Mis^iay, 
who, in foimei d ijs, had been a great friend 
of his own, whom he had made his own chap¬ 
lain, which obliged the priest to come to 
the chflteau raoie frequently toan whew be 
had bten only tlie Piior of’ Miaefay. At 
fiist the husband liked this Increase of 
iiitiiiiacy, hut wbeu he found that to^ pfi<Mr 
Sontlnued to come to the chftteaa in his 
absence as frequently as befm-e, if not Tdifre 
frequently, be took umbrage, aud toose to 
suppose that his wife and his friend betravod 
him. He was terribly afraid of the rtdf 
C'lle that aft idles to a deceived hittaband, 
1 nd be said nothing, but to^ Ids own reso¬ 
lution. He quitted the army Witooht tellh^ 
his wife, and set out to travel Whither be 
wont IB not partieulariy recorded—^prolstb^ 
not veiy far—^for, a short time after he Mm 
left the service he arrived, on a tomtiMfr’s 
evening, at the gates of the town of Atnerte. 
A number of ^otin^ ^rh were walkuig on 
tile i.ainpnrts, laugumg ond’tatkiim among 
tbeinselves. Onil of theih attracted his admi¬ 
ration*^ she ^ was very handlome; he made 
iftquiries about her, and discpvered that she 


wu a Deimdselle I^llard, the daughter of a 
widow who Akxnall tuh—Iter father v^s 
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recently dead. He had heen a docKedceeper tiv« of Madame de la Pivardi4re. Such a 
of Uie coBTt ^ this offiw voqld lett^ WM tvell oalculated to itiapire any 

descend, al^&deerif’i^fi^'f'hsmBoeTer riaonldf wife with J^Ouot—' maeh move Madame de * 
marry hia oan ghtw .’ Sftudi^meDtB vere^ Ih la Jpieardj^ who had so mench reason to 
those daya like eide^ With the-pemdsailtm questaen her httsbaad’s proceeding^. She 
to beqneath them.. Jht first he only intended Wat, s^l in all the perplexity caused by this 
to m^e the young woman his mistress; it lettw whsn her hnabmid himself arrived at 
was all a p^mon in her position could expect | Bourg Dieu (a small village about seven 
from a fine gentleiaaB; but, as it happened miles from his chateau); he .was met by a 
that she WM too virtuous to agree to any -1 mason named Franfoia Marsau, who knew 
thing bat honourable, lawful marriage, and him, and who expressed his surprise that ho 
as the Sieur de la Pivaixli^re was very muc^ should come there instead of going home ; 
in love, and considered that he had been but M. de la Pivardidr^ who was in a very 
irrevocably injured by and divided fnpm his bad humour, and more jealous of his wite 
wife, he felt no scruple in contracting a second than ever, declared his intention not to go to 
marriage wliile she was alive ; although the chateau until the evening, when he hoped 
bigamy, by the laws of I\-ance, was, in t^ose to surprise the Ifrior of Miseruy with his wife, 
day^ a hanging matter. I when either ho would take the prior’s life, or 

lie married her, notwithstanding, under the prior should take bis. Fimr^ois Marsau, 
his family name of Boucbet, and ceasing to thinking to do a good deed, carried this in- 
be a seigneur, entered upon the office of formation to Madame de la PivardiSre and to 
huissier, which his bi-ide’s father had held the prior. Two hours afterwards, when her 
before him: thus becoming a sunplc bourgeois husband alighted at the gate of the cb&tean. 
This zaamage was veiy happy, and he did he certainly found both his wife and the 
not suffer any remorse or misgivings to dis- prior—but he also found several of the neigli- 
turb his felicity. At the end of a year his bouring gentry with their wives. They were 
second wife presented him with a baby, and all seated at dinner, and it was a friendly 
he began to wish to make some better pro- party instead of a guilty t^toA-tOte that he 
vision for it than the chance of becoming a disturbed. The pnor seemtSl overjoyed to 
huissier like its father and grandfather. Uc see him, and all the guestsgav^ him a cordial 
obtained leave of absence from his duties, welcome; liis wife alone kept her seat, and 
and m^e a journey to Nerbonue, whcie his did not speak to him. A lady of the corn- 
first wife still continued to reside, aud the * pany said, jestiugly, to Pivai’didre, 
prior to visit her. M. do la Pivardidro, “Is tliat the way to welcome back a 

saw no reason for altering his previous husband after so long an absence t ” 

A- i.!- I_•_;_A _^_ .c. ti_!• j 


opinion as to his having just grounds of 
jealousy, although it is only fair to say, that 


no proof beyond his own suspicions ever not her friend! ” 

came to light. He pretended to his wife that And then he seated himself at the table in 


he was still attached to the ai'ray, and needed silence. 

money to buy his promotion. She gave him This was not likely to make the rest of the 
all she had, and lie departed to rejoin his party very comfortable, and they took their 
second wife, on whom lie bestowed all the | departure as soon as possible. Left alone 
mon^y he obtained from his first. Eveiy with his wife, M de la Pivardidre asked the 
yew, for four successive years, ho made a meouing of the ,insolent reception she had 
visit to> .Nerbonne, and took from his wife given him. 

nearly the whole of her income, always unders “ Go ask your wife,” she replied, 
the pretence of the exigences of the service. Of course her husWnd etoutly denied 
His family at Auxerre, in the meanwhile, j everything; but, ho could sot oouvince her, 
bad inci'eased; he had by that time four They bad high words together, and at length 
children. she was overaeard to say, 

At lei%th his real w’ife, Madame dc la “You shall learn what it is to offer such 


Pivaulidre, began to entertain some vague an insult to a woman like me ! ” 
suspicious that all was not right. News did After which she left him, and retired to 
uottrayil in those days either far or fast, her own room, the door of which she shut 
Still, it is very possible that rumours of his with violence. M. de la Pivai’didre also 
life at Auxerre might have i eaclied her. retired into the room that had been prepared 

Iiijifcmonth of 3 une, sixteen hundred and for him. 
niu^l^vcn, she received a letter from the From that moment he disappeared. To com- 
pm-liament in Paris, in- prebend properlytheiemainwof this strange 
gn^if she could tell him where her bus- story, the reader must bear in mind that, m 
^ bad written to those day% the domestic life in the interior of 

from Auxerre, to say that a woman the casuM and chateaux waa 'of the stiictost 
. there. was exti^ely anxious to know his seclusion and piracy. There were no nelgh- 
addree^ ehe might send some diothes hours except those of tiie viUime belonging to 
to him. TMs pwureu^M. de Yigueur—| thelQrdoftDeplaoe,andthey8eMomdrearoedot 
appears to havehean a friend, if not a rela-l eithercommentinguponhisactsor questioning 


Ho replied gloomily,— 

“ 1 am her husband, it is true, but I am • 
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b^^qed Hs life ia t^tlost tnoring tooek, ad<| witJi him at Flaviqne. £Ee vas alive and 
dreswg^Unnlf eMMiyif tk Ittetmf knlbittdid'wi one had eifer mdde itibn leadt 
etti beiug\^ t* Mupasuod.! | cttettM' teftiaqider him. Beia accormt tqf 

other taydeH of fm '^or fell uptm %im hhnsw mIm atmigbtibrwahd enpngfa, and 
with hik svord hkia aroondod him ia seVenQ fttUy ea|ifldhn^ ill nrnt waB.’a 7 (^iedous in his 
place*. ' ahe»iltitattiMMB,BtPaeketrhh hoiTor diHmpeare^ . 

at the Bpetotamaaiad at the twrible ccieoi of I ** SeareeSj^,” said he, " hdd 1 retired to my 
her JuastmUMafil not refrain from^teara, bat < room «n the night of my netdm to Nerbonne, 
'OTM thrtatiSeSbv bar mistress with the same whnh Catb«nne Lenioios came to me and 
friwtf iWIiheirra any compassion. She also told me tfaJt if 1 resBalned itiil moraing in 
ds^MdedrUtlBt, as soon as her master was dead, the ch&teau I fan the risk of ^ing arrested. 
lhe|Hd«r<is«ervants took away the body, aqd I knew that 1 had oommftted bigamy, and I 
shewid not know what they did With it; but knew that 1 should certsinlyjbe hanged if it 
WhBib tltey were gone Ma<hune de 1« PiVar- were brought home to mek« Feanng that 
4idte fetdied some ashes and herself seonred my wife was*’in posaesslbB ’it Ube facts, and 
,^e b(Mir(hi. She had the bed carried into the | that she had determined to ^Mrossente me, I 
eellar, along with the bed*c]othes, which did not neglect the timely wanting the girl 
were sfeqted in bloo(L The straw whs taken' bad given mo. At four in the morning I 
out of the mattrasB and bunted, and the tick- left the chAteau. 1 left my hone behind, 
ing hlled with some fresh balf>beaten straw, becausp it was lame; indera, I had been 
'ilie inior’s servants returned in about two obliged to lead it the evening before, when I 
hours, and they all sat down to Bn]iper toge- arrived. 1 did not wish to encnmbsr m} self 
titer. At this witness satd that the with any luggage ; I therefore left luy ctoak, 
piior himself was not actually present during my gun, ana my ridhig-boets. I stopped the 
the assassination. But, shortly afterwards whole of the next day att Bourg Diuu. On 


failing dangerously ill, and lieing a 


the seventeenth 1 arrived at ChAteauroux^ 


at the point of death, she seitt for the judges and lodged for the night at the sign of the 
and dedared to them that she had dn^ised Three Merchants. On the eighteentlt, /1 
the'imtik as regarded the IMor of Misemy, stopped' At Issoudua, at Uie sign of The 
land that he was the man whp actually struck Clock, and thence I auide my way to 
the fatal blow. Cathenne Lerooins, the other AuXene, where 1 tiiought myself in safety 
'umwiani^ eondrmed the evidence^ and added from all pnnuit.” 

that on her return from fetching the eggs, When he was told of the danger to which 
she went straight to the room occupied by, ids disappearance had exposed his wife, he 
the Sieurde la Pi vardidre and found him just'Was greatly distressed, but fancied that it 
dead; that she desired the two valets to teke wonlil be an easy matter to set all right, if u 
away the bedy and buiy it, but did not tell went before a notary and executed a deed, * 
them where; and that then slie went and testifying to his identity signed it, and had 
pieparsd Suiiper. After supper the men it properly forraidised. Me wrote to his wile 
departed. and to hie brother, telling tiiem of his exr 

More than thirty witnesses, most of them istonce. That was not enough ; his bodily 
friends of Madame de la Pivardidre, deposed 'presence was necessary. His second wife 
to t])ie fact of the nssassmation, and oonfrrnied showed herself good and noble; she never 
the evidence df the two servants m many reproached him, and showed no anxiety 
ways. lAU doubt about tins tragedy was at except that Madfrue de la Bivardidre should 
an muit4itt least in OiiAtillon sur I’lndre, be delivered fhnn her painfbl position. Bhe 
wbdre tbe inquiiy had taken place. But; urged her husband's m^urthie^ and, though 
now began tbe extiaoi'dinary part of this fnlly aware of tire riek ho a«s|dUS did not 
remdrkimie stoiy. Tidings came from Kamo* hesitate to set off for NSibou^. On his 
nuitin,aiowu on the other side of Nei bonne, arrival there, Be found the ohftteau entirely 
that M<^eur de la Pivardidro had been gutted; nothing but the bare walls retaain- 
BLcn thero alive and well subsequently to the ing. lie was ^liged to go to bis brother’s 
fifteenth of August, the night of his asserted house. 

murder. Madame de ia Fivardidre con* He presented himself before tho Judge of 
tmuSd to assort her innocence, and caused Bamorantiii, ahd demanded that he might 
search to be everywhere made for her hos* prove his ideutity at all thO plaoes in end 
band. From the letter that hod roused her about Herbonne, where he was so wellltuown, 
jealousy, she had au idea that he would which was accordingly dbnek At LooA, he 
bp found at Auxerre or in the neigiibour- was recognised by the cuifi; by all the oflicors 
hood. On inquiry, the whole story of, of the jurisdiotaon, and by a dosen of the in* 
Ul /narriAge under the name of Bonefaet, hahitamts. At the villagA of Jen^ he eutexed 
•iM of hM having filled the eituatioa ehurefaduringvespen, and MaaMvid caused 
of huiakiei', omse to ligiit. BoUcbel^ or such a Aensattou, that tho service was inter- 
mone fnmpSrtj'.'iA Pivardidre, faiiiMetf, had | rupted; every one there luul fully believed 
been wt AsESOrtis wiAliin the last few days; him itnirderea, and they imagined it was hie 
bntbaddejMMsdSlRldenly.. The messengen ghost which wey now behold. At length 
sent by his wiAiM^a^sd hiifi and came up> they were MtUheds that it was the retd 
i;/ ».s '♦>( > J • 
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THE FB^CHlliN OS TWO WZYES. 




La Pivardidre; BMaa than tmoi Iwnirad 
peraoiia swow’to bia tdent^T J’tba flUjrfi ocm* 
dSniied it; and bsa tartitneBy omkl ndt irell 
be Mispected, aarha was totsaoeoed tbe Ptior 
of Miseray, who aa accomplice in the notder. 
would loan all) bis benescea. He saw his 
Uttle girl, who bad giiren such fatal evidence 
against lier mofcbeac) and she recognised him 
at ouca W lisr father. At hHseray every 
one knew him. * 

The Lietttehant^articnlior of Clialillon, 
who had been the ^t to set the inquiry on 
foot, came to tits reservoir at Nerhonne to 
search for the body of La PivardiSre, who, 
being informed of the fact, presented himself 
befoie this fnnetionary, and said: 

" 1)0 not lose time tn dragging the waters 
fur what you may find upon we banks.” 

The lieutenant thinking he aow a ghost, 
was seized with such terror, that he' turned 
hia horse’s head and galloped off at full 
B[)ced. All this might have been deemed 
convincing; but when, as a last satisfaction, 
1)e la Fivardi&ti presented himself at tiie 
prison of Ohbtsaaronz, whei-o the two female 
servants were confined, they both declared 
him to be an impostor. 

One of them afterwards declared that the 
Liedtenant'particaiier had ordered tihem with 
thrauts to disavow their master. What 
makes tliis somewhat probable is, that he 
had given stnet orders that uooueshouhl be 
allowed to enter the pirison or to see the 
prisoneis; and he made a formal complaint 
against the judge and prfivOt of Hamorantiu, 

' who had acoompauied Be la Piv^idre. 

The Frocureur-g&ndral of Chatillon ordered 
a decree to be regutered for the arrest of M. 
de la Pivarditire, that farther measures might 
be taken for ascertaining the truth. This 
coming to his ears, La Fivardidre, who could 
not run the risk of standing a trial for bi¬ 
gamy, which would in all likelihood have 
followed, did not stop tea he an-ested, bat I 
escaped firom CbatUlon in all haste, being 
assisted 1^ the loeutenaat-^iral of Bamo- 
rautin. t&ia magistrate drew up a state¬ 
ment, testifyiag to the identity of the Sisur 
de lii PivardidiSi wUc]} was signed by all his 
family; and then he departed to Auxerre, 
Loping he had left th^sin train fora speedy 
oiidiug. But, the intricate machinery of 
Freuen justice, once sat in motion, was 
not to be so easily stopped. All the different 
officials who baa been engaged in the 
inqui^ began to quarrel about their pre¬ 
rogative^ each dbehuring that the others 
haA infiringed hUI juri^etion. The lieu- 
teuant-paruouBer tit OhatUbm, who had 
been the first to stir in the still per¬ 
sisted in drawbrn up a procda-verbal con¬ 
cerning the murow of a nton who had proved 
bimselt to be alive! The Froeurear-^nfiral 
took part Witii the officials iff Chatillon; the 
dodge of Bamotaniin, the • friend of £a 
Fivardi^i-e,; was reprimanded for meddliHg 
with what was not within his jurisdiction. 


Diion of bCiaanff mm tinmt^bwawi^ 
jiMfie^andthiwwwbuMailiii^^ The base 
bad beeema hi|h1y ouitous. Taen were^Be 
ila Frvardihup hnniu^ bis wife, wad the Prior 
on one sidct'idhielanag thahithene bad Ix^ 
no snurdfltr whatever ooqimltted; at' tbe- 
other aid^ Aere was the liautenaiiti-pairkl- 
culler uid the Fnffunewrdu BoidbrOiiatiHim 
sur riudre, who insisted on proviat, fi»X)ihe 
sake of public justice, that H.ile la Fiyar- 
(jidre baa beenweetuallymurdereAalthott^ 
no tntce of liis body could be fonod. 

In tins dilemma the Sienr de-ia Kvardidre 
petitioned for a safe-coudoct for four mentbs, 
that be might a^ipear in person, as his 
abience gave some colour to the assertion of 
the opposite party, that he was an Impostor ; 
but, without this safe-oonduot he oould not 
app^r, because he would certainly have 
been tried for his bigamy and hanged. £x- 
jeept to those well versed in the method 
and technicalities of the French oourte of 
I justioe of those days, it would be hopeless to 
j attempt to render the coarse pursued in this 
^ ease intelligible; there were pleadings before 
I one magistote, and counter-pleadings befesre 
another; iusti'action^ caanter-instraetious, 
and re-iustructioua; judgments pronounced 
which were to prejudice neither party; and 
decisions the intention of which was to place 
' everybody in the position they irars baftH<e 
^ the pleadings began ; mid after fifteen days’ 
arguing the cause it was remitted to auotlier 
court to begin it afresh, 
j The venue, as we should term it, of the 
case, was changed to CSiartrei, and the 
prisoners were tiunsferied to the prison of 
that city. At tliis stage of the matter, the 
second wife of Af. de la Fivardidre showed 
herself thoroughly generous. Moved with 
pity for all parties, she went to Yersailles; 

I and, through the intei-est of soms infii^tial 
persouB, obtained an audlRios wits 
I king, and entreated him to grant /M. de la 
' Fivardidre a royal sate-cuiiduct that bs'migh^ 
appear without danger. Louis the iFflSm- 
teenth—who had been informed of aU the ofri’ 
cumstances—treated her with great kinifoeas, 
grunted her request, and said timt such, a 
beautiful woman ought to have had b bettor 
fate. 

Armed with this safe-condaot, sshich was 
dated Yersailles, twenty-Buttk Aiugust, tiz- 
teen hundred and ninetyH^ht, Be la Hvat^ 
didre surrendered hiomq and beeama » 
pr&ouer in Fort I’Evdque, at ]^un8^ in order, 
as he declared, to substantiate ^t ho was 
actually Louife da la Fivardidre^ S(pia% tieur 
de Bouchet, and husband to the lady ICar- 
gufirito de O^ueUer. At lei^ the cause 
came to a heating. The moat ool^ratod advo¬ 
cates in France were employed on both skies 
and, after many days’ pleading,B’Auquesseam 
who was thhn we advoeate-general, and 
afb^wwrds iffianeeQisr *of France, made 4 
a^oh fell fif fipcce and aloqtianoa, Sn brour 
01 Madame de la Fivaxdidte and the others 
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who hadSwofi witiii spite of tliis, 

the jodgesWeire ita^. their optpicm, 

but at last ^onbuBC^* fitrour of the ao^ 
oused, aad ordeiisd be set at liberty. 

This, howeyer^'>115111 'SBol to b% done so 
easily. M. de la ^yii^idre was set at liberty 
because he had rendered himself a Toluntary 
prisoner } }4|t, for the others, the meshes of 
the -1^ yrtm deliberately unravelled, ac¬ 
cording;, io. the strictest forms. They were 
only placed in the position they were in 
befW^'t^ey were arrested. It was now 
neoefewry to prove that the deposition ^f the 


Kie Prior of Miseray, who' was the cause 
of all the woe, broke off all 'aeqffaiutance 
with Madame de la Pivardifirei and lived to 
a gyeat ago, dying at last peacefully in his 
convent. 


JOHN HOUGHTON’S ADVEETISE- 
’ . MENTS. 

John HoTtiHTOii, as was explained in the 
former article,**publi8hed the folio edition of 
his curious newspaper or magazine of uni¬ 
versal knowledge, between the years sixteen 
hundred and nmety-two and seventeen hun 


servants on whose testimony the accused had! dred and thret*—comprising the greater part 
bemi arrested, was false. A trial was ordered. | of the reign of William the Third. In the 
Befbre it came on, one of the women—Cat^e- ] first year of that period his weekly sheet was 


rine Lemoins—died, and as it is gravely 
recorded, " Death quashed the prosecution 
agidnst her.” The trial, however, as regarded 
Catherine Lemercier went on, and was at 


filled with the miscellaneous comnuinications 
already noticed, garnished with such scraps 
of home news as the following :—“ This 
session, at the Old Bailey, twenty received 


vrcuv vu, ntva cx.i« sessioD^ Rb wie viu x»ueyy liWwb/ receiveu 

last concluded. She was condemned to stand 1 sentence of 4eath ; twelve to' be burned in 
barefoot, a cord round her neck, a lighted' the hand; four were ordered into their 
torch 6f two pounds weight in Lev hand, i Majesties’ service; five were order’d to be 
before the principal gate of Chatilion surlwhipt.” “ On Tuesday last, at the whipping- 
I’lndre, and there kneeling down to declare,post in Tuttle Fields, near Westminster, a 
in a loud voice, that she bad wickedly and ■ pedlar was severely whipt for hawking about 
maliciously and with evil intent, made the finen cloth.” Or such pii^ngs from the 
• false statement set forth on the trial; for London Gazette as the following :—“ That 
which she asked pardon of God, the king, and the late Governor of Hydelburg was degraded 
justice. After this, she was to be severely; of all honours, and sent over the Neckar with 
beaten with rods at all the chief thorough- the hangman, having first received all con- 
fares ; to be branded on the right shoulder ;' tempt imaginable;—that an usual threepenny 
all she had in the world to be confiscated, loaf is sold in the French camp for twelve 
and a fine from her goods to be iiaid to the pence, and quart of beer at the ssime price;— 
king; she was to be banished for life to a tlmt on the twenty-five instant, was launched 
certoin distance, under pain of death if she : at Deptford the Falmouth of fifty guns, built 
returned. As to Madame Pivardi^re, and fiy Edward Suellgrave at his new dock there; 
the priOT, and other servants, they were, which is all I see useful for posterity.” 
declared quite innocent of murder, and even | Bat with the commencement of his second 
Madame’s character as a wife was declared volume, Houghton enlarged his work in order 
intact; and that there had never been any to admit advertisements. The former sheet 
cause for scandal about the prior. All the of one leaf, or two pages, had been sold for a 
aceu^Uons whlek had been registered against penny. “ .Amy one may have these papers 
them were ordered to be blotted out, and ■ brought to tbeir bouses for a penny the week, 
all the mufties were dismissed from the' in London ; and at the same price within the 
court. 'Hiis decree was pronounced on the* compass of the penny post, if the messeogers 
fourteenth of June, seventeen hundred and l be spoke to ; or else anywhere in England, if 
one; when the case had lasted four year’s all a dozen will agi'ee and speak to their book- 
but about six weeks. seller or carriel’.” It, is not clear whether 

Notwithstonding the official clearing of her tfija penny was or was not superadded to the 
character, M. de la Pivardiere^ held to his j charge for the paper itself; but be this as it 
own opinion respecting his wife’s conduct; may, no additional charge was made for the 
with the prior; he refused to return to Ner-: advertisement leaf ' subsequently appended, 
bonne; and as his relationship to bis second ^ Houghton probably received a fee sufficient 
wife was quite upset, be obtained a small; to cover the expenses. In hie announcement 
appointment from the Due de Feuillade, j of the change, ne said : This advertisement 
who was his relation; he soon afterwards part is to give away, and those ■who like it 
vm killed at the head of his brigade not may omit the.reading. I believe it will 
ill' ah encounter with some smugglers. His j fidp on trade, particularly encourage the 
w®» did not long survive. One morning the, advertisers to increase the vent of my papers, 
poor woman ■was found dead in hear bed. I shall receive sdl sorts of adverfasemeuts, but 
The seoond wife manied again after herigball answer for the reasonableaess of none. 


husband’s death. All the four childi'eti of 
her first marriage died young. Her second 
husband died abo, and she married «main for 
the third thni^ and livSd and died mtrblr 
respected. . ,' ■ , 


nnless I give thereof a particular character, 
on which (as I shall give it) may be de- 
pem^ance.” , ' 

* HoHlSblSd ■Words, No. StS, pag^ 1S3. 
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Ii;i this,, as ^ all aW. tWe -was a 

quaiutiiMS of manner in Houghton’s dealinp 
with hia reademl. If he touted for advertise¬ 
ments, he did it' in very gentle and candid 
manner. “ Whether’,” says he, “ ’tis worth 
while to give an account of ships set in forj 
lading, or ships arrived; with the like for| 
coaches and carriers; or to g^e notice of 
approariiing &irs, and what cqmmodities are 
chiefly sold there, I must submit to the 

a ment of those concerned.” And if his 
ings in this waj at any time fell short in 
quantity, he announced the plaiq fact without 
quirk or quibble:—“For want of enough 
advertisements by reason *tia long vacation, I 
shall omit them this week, but' go on again 
as they shall come in.” 

The advertisements which appear in a 
public journal take rank among the most 
significant indications of the state of society 
at that time and place. The wants, the 
wishes, the means, the employment^ the 
books, the amusements, the medicines, the 
trade, the economy of domestic households, 
the organisation of wealthy establishments, 
the relation between masters and servants, 
the wages paid to workmen, the rents paid 
for houses, the prices charged for commo¬ 
dities, the facilities afforded for travelling, the 
materials and fashions for dress, the furniture 
and adornments of houses, the varieties 
and systems of schools, the appearance and 
traffic of towns —all receive illustotiou 
from such sources. It would be possible to 
write a very good social history of England 
*during the last two centuries, from the 
information furnished by advertisements 
alone. 

"When John Houghton first put forth his 
extra sheet or leaf, the advertisements sent, 
to him related chiefly to books—either new 
ones to be published, or old oues for sale. 
Occasionally we meet with announcements of 
works which have since fiecome classical ; 
frequently the polemical spirit bursts forth ; 
and little less frequently is the sermon¬ 
writing taste of that* age illustrated, as in 
Mr. George Hutchinson’s^ Foi'ty-five Sermons 
on the Hundred and ’Kiirtieth Psalm. But 
the large majority of works, as may be 
expected, have long 'been forgotten ; witness 
the Essay on Unequal Marriages, by S. 
Bufford, Gent,, in which the author argues 
against old persons marrying with young; 
against persons manning without friends’ 
consent; and against persons marrying with¬ 
out their own consent. 

Very shortly, however, lottery advertise¬ 
ments became plentiful. Thomas Neale, 
EMuire, Groom Porter to their Majesties 
(William and Ma,ry), announced that in the 
lotteries carried on at that time in Venice, 
more than thirty-three per cent, was detained 
for the use of the undei'takers: whereas in a 
lottery about to be established by him, onl^ 
ten per ceqt. would be deductei^to pay for 
all trouble, hazard, and chaigeo. This lottery 


lottery 


was to contun;ane {wW iff three thousand 
poundsi;’ and ..ofi^ gold^ Irewmres; and 
ajowng the f^t^' napi^ were ^r Francis 
(hild and ^ehard Hoerev names perpetuated 
to this day withm bell-soimd of St. Dunstan’s. 
Ixitteriee became announced for all sorts of 
objects,, generally as % means of getting off a 
large stock of some f^ticular kmd of goods. 
One will suflice as ari example of all‘*At 
the Indian warehouse, at the sign of the 
Black Bell, in Bedford Street, Oov^ Gurden, 
by Joseph Bose and Elizabeth Madim, will 
be dewered out twelve thousand tic^te at 
half-a-crown each; and there shall be also 
twelve thousand blank tickets prepared, two 
Imfldred and fifty whereof shall fie made 
benefits i which said benefits shall contain in 
goods to the value above mentioned.” The 
benefits in prizes varied from two pounds to 
a hundred and fifty pounds value; and as 
their aggregate amount equalled the amount 
to be paid for all the tickets, we may cha¬ 
ritably conclude that a very remunerative 
price was set upon the Japan goods, china 
jars, Indian sill^ fans, muslins, screens, and 
cabinets, that constituted the collection—a 
principle not unknown to the concocters of 
modern distributions. 

Next, the miscellaneous advertisements 
began to appear, in all their wonted variety. 
The Vauxhall pottery, well known to con¬ 
noisseurs, is brought to our notice in the 
following advertisement; “ There is found 
near Faux Hall, iu Surrey, a sort of clay 
used to make all soi-ts oi tea-pots, well- 
approved ou by most toy-shops about the 
Exchange, and are hardly discarped from 
China and other pots from beyond sea, being 
very exact in colour, strengtli, and shape, ana 
lately applied to this use by two Dutch 
brothei-s, whoso names are Eelin.” Matri¬ 
monial advertisements were ju»t sCarcej'Vuch 
as one from “ A gentleman about tbiity years 
of age, who has a very good estat^ would 
yillingly match himself to some good young 
geutlewomau that has a fortune of three thou¬ 
sand pounds or thereabouts.” Sometimes, 
the mode of obtaining what is wapfied, or 
getting rid of what is not wanted,_ is very 
droll. Of the latter class, the following is an 
example; “ A witty, arch boy, that is apt to 
play by the way when he goes of errands, 
would be disposed to a captain or master of 
ship, if any wants such.” One remarkable 
advei’tiseinent relates to a new stage-coach 
set up between Loudon and Norwich, started 
aud supported by a joint-stock company of 
two hundred person;^ on the ground that 
“ no single person, or five or six in company, 
would venture to set up a new stage; ” the 
enterprise was called for because " the stage 
coaches that are driven between London aud 
Norwich have, for several years last past, been 
so ill p^fonuM that the passengers travelog 
I therein have been very much incomnmdea* 
and the journeying of the said coaches ren- 
i dered'Very irksome and burdensome.” All 
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that the c tenjiei' cent, 

was to he^ivefi''^'fl|B^-'^!|f. Wonderful 
halsams ; chnrnhl the r^l- 

Bion of disea^r^^'etib'vanvngB drawn 
from the ; pmO'water kid'on 

in pipes from tl^'White Gondu.it j kialific 
Metoa on kte jacred Bfnjegty .jQueen 
Mai 7 <xatt were thrown together, on terns 
of ei|tiii^, In thees advertising pages. ' 
Bui penuips moi'e cnrioae than any adver- 
Usmuenta inserted by John Hongliton in hfs 
wem^ journal on the part of otlmrs aru 
those which sprang more immediately from 
himself—as a commission-agent for all sorts 
of people on all sorts of subjects. He ^rst 
began by aimouncing his own dealings in 
chocolate, at that time a somewhat costly 
luxury: **I hare two sorts, both made of 
the btet suets, without spice or perfume, 
tlie one five shillings and the other six 
shillings the pound, and with vinelloes 
(vanilla) and spices, at seven shillings tiie 
pound. I’ll imswer for their goodness. If I 
shall think fit to sell any other sorts. I’ll 
give notice.” At a later date, he an¬ 
nounced his excellent sago and Germaii spa 
water. But the advertisements now' more 
especially under notice ai-e those In wjiieh he 
evidently acted for othera. His language 
on such occasions has a brevity, cliwruess, 
and pi-ecision of outline —an absence of 
roundabout verbiage and hollow quackery, 
that renders them quite ple.asaut contrasts 
to certain other advei-tisements of a hun¬ 
dred and sixty years later, will string 
a number of these pearls together, just 
as we find them, aud form them into a 
pai-agraplu 

“A bunch of six key^ with a little silver 
seal hanging on a string, wei'e found in 
Gracechurch Street last Saturday; I can 
give'kn accouwte-of them.—One that is well 
qualified to wait upon a gentleman, desires 
some 8ucj|i an employment, lie looks grace¬ 
fully, has had the Small-pox, can give seem 
rity for his fide^ty, and can be well recom¬ 
mended.—For, a hoy about thirteen year old, 

I want a handicraft master, that deserves 
from ten to twenty pound.—If any have an 
pdvowsottVorth one liundi-ed pounds a-year, 
in a good air, I can help him to a customer. 
—I waut an apprentice for a packer of very 
good trade.—I can give an account of an 
estate not far from this, of twelve hundred 
pounds the year, to be sold in gross Or 
parcels.—I waut a negro man that m a good 
tons? carpenter or a good shoemaker.—There 
|S n good large house-organ to be sold at 
^Gb^sea.—I want apprentice for a cheese- 
—I have met with a curioiu gardener 
furnish anybody that sends to mei 
/or finut-t^ses afid fiorent-shrubS and gardmi- 
B^a„, Jt Mm pkdk him promise with aQ 
imlemnity utu #Mteker he sends me shall 
he purely g^ igM I vmlv Hieve he may 
he dependea. naend qf mine has 
Ififteett gallon of spint 'oT eldSiherrieS for 


aaiSi’ikd>’I 

WttliKii're ilihtr head d«rw«t tea,n"tbJlhqF.its.{ 
hwy ]M'doik.'«t nedrihalf fhe.eesImM rates.. 
wlWi'tWe genjtleinan for, atJd,',yet as- 
wellnas if the'utmost value r Was Mid-’^I .' 
now want* seoond-hoiid chariot*—One that 
has waited' tifna al lady, divem ye^w, aud 
understand^all' alk.irB’'bB]ongiog.td. Imusc- 
keeping and the'netd\e,><desu'ee some such 
place. She seems a' djscreeVstild body.—I 
have divers manuseiapt semona to. sell.-^l 
can help to any parc^ of fiowsr of hnmstone. 
—If any jqptice of peace wants a clerk, 

11 can help to one th^ haa> .been so seven 
{yenrs, uudei-stands aocounts^ to be a butler, 
j also to receive money, lie also can shave,, 

1 and budtle wiggs.” - ,. 

j This curious collection, picked out indis- 
I crimiuately, will afford some idea of Jolut 
I Houghton's commission agency daring the 
' first five years of his folio publication ; aud 
by another paragraph of similar hits, it will 
be seen that the uomiaerciul activity 
did not in anywise lessen daring the 
second and oondiiding period of five yeaw. 
“1 want an impropriation' wortli seven 
or eigtiff hundred pounda-^I would ; buy 
any pat^Cl' of buck’s bones.—If any brick¬ 
layer, carpenter, or such like, will go to tlie 
American plantations, 1 can direct him how, 
with his interest.—If any want an ajicthe- 
cary’s shop well furnished, within the cL(y. I 
can hel}>.—1 waut a mate and apprentice fit 
fbr a cliinugion of a great East India ship.— 
If any Can help to aplaoC worth six liuudred^ 
pounds, I can help to a-«ustomer.—If any* 
shopkeeper in London will ktt the best of hia 
house up stayers, 1 can help to a customer.— 

If I can meet with a sober man that bas a 
^oounter-tenor voice, I can help .him to a 
place worth thirty pound the yew or more.— 

If any noble or other gentleman wauta porter 
that is very lust^, comely; and six foot high 
and two inches, t can help.—The cook sliop 
in Sfc Bartholomew Lane, behind the £x- 
chnnge, isto belett; I can tell further.—If 
any waut a wet-nurse,T«an;help them, as I 
am inform’d, to a ve^ good one. I have a 
large parcel of exoell6nt' I>iapnlma*pla8ter.— 
Within four miles of London, in a very plea¬ 
sant place, IS an ancient Grammar Scliool, 
with the schohoa, to be disposed o£—I want 
a neat and fashionable cokch, witli glasses 
before.—if any decay’d gentleman lias a 
pi-etty son ab^t twelve year ol<^ I caq, .help 
iiim to be a page to a person 'of hionor.—I 
know of a house worth 42000 , with a door 
into St Jatnes’s Park, to be smd or lett.—I 
sell lozetiges for sixpence Ih^'^^bhliee^ which 
several commend agaipst hewfrburn^.—I 
want a clerk for a yaluable' AtjtqAey in the 
Common Pleas,—If any wanta^mald to wait 
on them, I can help to. one that is extraordi¬ 
narily well recommended," and in all likeli¬ 
hood will prove wellj—I know of a single 
gentleman within twelve miles'of London, 
and pleasaa/’idi’, that had a very good house ,, 
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, w«ll 'ftirniBhed ^v.ltirt lt. i»too >l)ig for him j. 
theretoralf aomei gentlMuBU-iiiD^ bU wife, m* 
aiuglti gentleroasy wdolid rritb him, he 
will bo’u^ with iheaa, «}iaU b^d 

with hiiii.»*I'wmti-a een)|>leal/'j?Dat)g man 
that will wear!* diveiy,’.to 'wait oo A very 
valuable gebtiemati; but he Ditiat know liow 
to play on a viattn br.'flate.~rAn a^uaintance 
of mine, who alonejnrepares Fnjr K^iunond’s 
Odoriferous Beailt^ii^ Balsam for the hands 
and face, has desii'ed me to convey it to 
such as shall want the same.—One that has 
been very well bred, and undgrstands the 
bass-viol to a good degree, also all sorts of 
needle-work, particularly the working of 
beds and petticotes, desires to wait on some 
lady or gentlewoman, or teach some young 
ones; she would make a tite gracd'ul ser¬ 
vant, as she looks.-—I Lave to sell a parcel of 
pt inted title.s, fit for pots, glasses, or boxes of 
all sixes, not differing much fur gilding or 
painting.—If any wants a seiwing-inan, I can 
help to one that looks comely, has good 
friemls, and could be very compliant.—If any 
can help to a good annuity for two or three 
hundred {Munds, I can help to ouc will take 
it.—I want a genteel footman tliat aaii play 
on the violin, to wait on a person of,honour.— 
A liiindsome Blaok about thirteen years old, 
that lias been in England four yejirs, and 
speaks good English and can wait at table, is 
to bo sold.—Wiioever mil sell a good penny¬ 
worth of anything, I can help to money as 
far as two tlionsand pounds .—I want divers 
,goo<l cook-maids.—If any want all kind of 
necessaries for Corps or Enuerals, I can help 
to one who does assure me he will use them 
kindly.—I know of several men and women 
whose frieuda would gladly have them 
match’d, which I’ll endeavouy to do, as from 
time to time I shall hear of such whose 
circumstances are likely to agree; and I’ll 
assure such as will come to me, it shall be 
done with all the houour^nd secrecy ima¬ 
ginable ; their owit parents shall not manage 
it more to their satisiactiou; and the more 
comes to ine, the beftec 1 shall be able to 
serve ’em.” . 

John Houghton, to Ids other o^upatious 
and honours of editor, statist, political econo¬ 
mist, expositor of productive mdustry, natu¬ 
ralist, Fellow of the Boyal Society, friend to 
tlis Bloanes and Haileys of those days, apo¬ 
thecary, Jealer hi groceries, and commission- 
agent^ added thatof matchmaker in behoof of 
young ladies and gentlemen. 

v. J ■ . 


PATIENT ANi> .FAITHFUL. 

You have taken hack the promiie' 

Thai yea apoke to loiq; ago; 

Taken iMck the kcni) yen gave me; 

1 mutt eveh let it go. 

Where Love once l^ttb bteaiiied, F«de dihtb: .' 

1 have itragglcd^ but in vain,, ^ .S.. 

Fhat to keep .the linkt together, ..i -i 
Then to piece the broken ebi^. ' 



, At my oW^^ewr^otie. • 

l!To »liade1W'al^e'4han’’cload 
Dreail Wm a'c1piih,Aotn meV' 

But I Wilt' net, tiave yon fency 
Tbtttlodftiiiit riytelf 6 ^6. ' ’ 

' t - -it’ > „ 

I am hound with the old promhe;. 

What can break that golden chain 1. 

'. Not the words tliatyoti bave'tpobeq, 
fertile thaif nest of my paint ' 

Do yon think, beGaute you fail me . ... 

And draw bock your Imnd to-dny. 

That fium out Uio heart I gave you 
* My strong love con hide away P 

It will live. No eyes may toe ik 
III my soul it will lie deep, 

Hid from nil; but I shall feel it 
Often stirring in its sleep. 

So remember, that the friendship 

Whieh you now tliink poor and vain, 
Will endure in hope and patience, 

TJU you atk for it again. 

Perhaps in tpmc long twilight hour, 

. . Likp those we have known of old. 

Past siiadows gathering round you, 

When your present friends grow cold. 
You may stretch your hands towards me, ' 
Ah ! you will—I know not when— 

I shall huise mv love and keep it 
Foryou,i»ithfully, til) then. 


A JOUENEY HUE NORTH. . 

CUE SLOBODA. A RtTSSIAN TIBLAUE. 

Tins is the Sloboda, or village^ say of 
Toluol-Vuloschtchok, and there ai'e five huh- 
dred villages like it. Still you are to know 
that Vohiol-Voloschtchot is some twenty 
imperial versts from tbe goverameut toign 6t 
Ivjew, in tbe government of Twer, atid OS ^ 
men should know, about half-way to SCfShidb^ 
Holy; the Starai, or old town, a3'‘^i| 
Bussiaiis lovingly term it, and whl^h ]|oI^ 
the nearest place in their affections'toi lKlen 
the Holiest, which they call the, indthe^'^bl 
Russian cities. This, then is' the ,8eigii4m*al 
sloboda of Toluol (as we will qdnelude t</'^l 
it, for shortness); and you dre nowhear 
all about it, aud its lord and masleri 

I have come from Twer bn the Vbl^, on 
what In Bohemian euphuism is kno^ as the 
Grand Scud. This, though difficult of exact 
translation, may be accepted as implying a 
sort of purposeless journeying—a yiatorial 
meandering—a |)ilgrimage to the dirihe of 
our Lady of, Hapliazayd—an expedition in 


which chi^. cpmiiassesj and chronometers 
liave beeo. leuj^hiud as needless impedi¬ 
ment^ and m,‘Which aiiy degree of latitudb 
the tzaveRei: ipay happen to find himself 
in, is <3l|e{^f^|y 'acbept^d ik so accompIuAi^ 
fact.^, 

Sc^d then; wRh a pbeket- 
boo^' passahly whU^lmbd' with olea^uous 
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g iniftd«r of 'BaaBiaii Iexi^o|!t| BSonMaa 

tongues seems deni^'‘ tOs him ; hit 
uch smacks of (^rman, and Itls German 
ef ; ahd hia English, which) miaeraUe 
is of all lang^ges the one he delights 
m<^ to speak) is getting into an ancient and 


rouble ia'^a ^^reaaerof 'Bnssian Iexittiost|'^e BSosMan 

leathern ,’l^'^ltim|^i§ljlltt^th tnyfriend, ffifttongues seems deni^'‘ tOs him’; hit 
Alexis at mv, |Preuch smacks of German, and Ms German 

feUow-traV^ilw’s’pIkls^tarttBiti, sounding, as’ft elTreh^; aM hia English, which) miserable 
does, muoh lQor^ #4 Hew Tm-kfoyster-cellar 'ytHlfli, is of all langtiages the one he delights 
than of a distti<^ iU the Government of T^r.; m<^ to speal^ is getting into an ancient and 
Here is the metmiag of Hardshellovitch. fishy oonaitioh. He nusses hia grammatical 
Alexis, ^oii^ a noble Bnsaian of innume- tip, frequently. He has an extensive salad of 
rable aeScients,and of nnmistakeable Tartar languages fit his head;'but. he has broken 
lineage, ^oughtvearing (at St. Peteisbui^g), Gie vinegar-eftiet, and mii^id the oil-flask, 
the ngorous helmet, swora, and choking sav ; and can’t find the hard-boiled Mgs. AU his 
thmi^ one of the corj® of imperial pages, sympathies are Anglo-Saxon, He likes Toast¬ 
ed hoping to be a Hussar of Grodnft by this meat, ciicket, boating, andjovialconveraation; 
■fime next ye.-u’, is in speech, habits, and man- and he is hand and foot a slave to the Dutch- 
ners, an unadulterated citizen of the smartest doll-with-an-iron-mask discipline of the im- 
nation in the creation. For Alexis’ fathei <5 the pertal pages, and the imperial court, and the 

f eneral, was for many ye.ars Russian Minister imperial prisoners’-vau and county-gaol sya- 
’Ienipotentiar>' at Washington in the district tern generally. He is fond of singing comic 
ofHail Columbia! U.S. while there, he vei 7 songs. He had better not too funny in 
naturally fell in love with, and manied, one Russia; there is a hawk with a double head, 
of the beautiful young daughters of that land ; in the next room. He is (as far as he 
and Alexis was the satisfactory result. After has sense enough to be), a repimlican in priu- 
a hesitation of some seventy years’ standing, ciple. The best thing he can do is to learn 
the general diplomatically made his mind np by heart, and keep repeating the Anglican 
to die, and his family availed themselves of litany, substituting Good Czar for Good Lord, 
the circumstance to bury him, Madame the What a terrible state of things for an 
ex-Ambassadress remained in Washington, inoffensive and weU-meauing young man ! 
and his son, being destined for the Russian Not to know whether he is on his head or his 
service, was sent to St. Petersburg to be heels, morally. To be neither flesh, nor 
educated. Fancy the young Anacharsis being fowl, nor good red herring, nationally. I 
sent from Athenian Academe to be educated wonder how mai^ yeai’s it will take him to 
among theScythians, or imagine Mrs. Hobsox become entirely Russian : how long he will 
Newcomb of Bryanstone Square sending one bo before he will learn to dance, and perfoiTO 
of her dear children to be brought up among the ceremony of the kou-ton—I mean, the 
the 2Iula Kaffirs ! The unfor^nate Alexis court bow—and leave off telling the truth, 
was addressed, with care, to two ancient keeping the eighth commandment, and look-*^ 
aunts (on the Muscovite side), in the Italian- ing people straight in the face. Not very 
skaia Oulitsa at SL Petersburg. These ladies long, I am afraid. The Russian academics 
were of the old Russian way of thinking; course of moral ethics is but a shqrt cur- 
spoke not a word of French, took grey snuft'; riculum; and, once matriculated,you^aduate 
drank mint-brandy, and fed the young neo-' rapidly. In no other country but Russia— 
phy^p (accustomed to the luxurious fare of a not even in our own suusetless empire, with 
diplomatic dJftsine and Washington table its myriad tributaries—can you find such 
d’hOtes), on Stchi (cabbage soup), Biitwinja curious instances Of de-nationalisation. Alexis 
(cold fish soup), pirogues (meat pies), and Hardshellovitch had a friend, whose ac- 
Kvass. He had been used to sit under thb quaintance I had also the honour of making, 
Reverend Dr. D. Slocum Whittier (Regene- who was also in the Gorpa des Pages, and 
rated-Rowdy persuasion), in a neat white- who came to samovaTise, or take tea with us, 
washed temple, where lyric aspirations to one evening, In patent-leather boots and 
2ion wer^song to the music of Moore’s Me- white kid gloves ; and who talked so prettily 
lodies; he suddenly found himself in a land about potichomanie and Mademoiselle Bag- 
where millions of people bow down billions of danoff, the ballet-dancer (all in the purest 
times every day, to trillions of sacred Sara- Parisian), that I expected the next subjects 
oen’s-Heads. He was soon i*enioved to the of his conversation would be Shakspeare and 
Ecole des Pages—that grand, gilt, ginger- the musical glaasea AVhat do you imagine 
bread structure (I do not call it so as in any his name was ? Genghis Khan! (pro- 
way reflecting on its flimsiness, but because it nonneed Zinghls Kahn). He was of the 
is, outwardly, the exact colour of under-done creamiest Tartar extraction, and mincingly 
gfaur^bread, profusely ornamented with gold confessed that he was descended In a direct 
{«pg in the Sadowaia, and which was foir- line from that Conquerar. He was a great 
jiflrljr the palace of the Knights of St. John prince at home ; but the Russians had 
. in Jerusalem. ^ Here, he foimd French, Ger- mediatised him, and lie was to be an officer 
' inaiL Mid English professora ; but though he in the Mussulman escifrt of the Czar. He 
has been four yemrs a page, the poor lad has had frequently partaken of roast horse in his' 
been in a eoiltinnal smte of bewilderment boyhood, and knew where the beat tap of 
ever since he left America. He has scarcely, raai’es’ milk was, down Mongolian-Tartary 
as yet, mastered the first flight of the Giant’s way, I have no doubt; but 1 nave seen him 
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eat ices at Doouni(|tie *4 00 the Neinkoit vith 
much gi'ace, aod he was quite a lady's nsn. 

Alexis Hardahellovitdi does not feel his 
exceptional and ahnoroial position to anf 
painful extent; inasoniich as, though one of 
the worthiest and roost amiable fellows aUve, 
he is a tremendous fool, lie is a white 
Bussian,—-not coro^ from '^’hite Busaia, 
uniierstand, but with white eyidashes, and 
fawn-coloured hair, and a snety (i/uiplexion,' 
and eyes that have not been warranted to 
wash, for they have run terribly, and the' 
ground-colour has been quite boiled out of 
them. He has a glimmering, but not decided 
notion, of his want of biains himself. “1 
know I am ugly,*’ he candidly says; “my 
dear good mother always told me so, and my 
father, who was bel homme, used to hit me 
cracks because I had such large ears. 1 
must be ugly, because the Dkeotor of the 
C'oi ps has never selected me to be sent to the 
palace as a page of the chamber, i. should 
like to be a page of the chamber, for they 
weal chamarrures of gold bullion on their 
skiits behind; but they only pick out the 
handsome pages. They say I should give 
the Empress an attack of nerves with my 
curs. Yet 1 am a general and ambassador's 
son. I. Some—” lie spits. “But I’m not 
n fool. No; I guess not. Prince Bouilla- 
baissoff says I am bCte; bat Genghis Khan 
tells me that I have the largest head of all 
the impel lal pages. How can I be a tool 
with such a large head ? Tell.” The honest 
youth has, it must be admitted, an enormous 
rfiut. Though I love him for his goodness 
and simiilicity, I am conscious alwaj'S of an ^ 
une.osy desire to take that head ot his be- ^ 
tween my hands, as if it were indeed a nut, 
and of the cocoa species, and crack it against 
a stone wall, to see if there be any milk to be 
accounted for, inside. 

1 have been staying, in this broiling mid- 
summei mad-dog weather, at the hospitable 
country mansion of Alexis llai-dshellovitch’s 
aunts; and we two have come on the Grand 
Scud in a respectably old calSche, supposed 
to have been purchased in Prance by the 
diplomalic general during the occumtion of | 
Pans by the allies in ^ghteen bundled and 
iilteen. It has been pieced and repaired by 
two generations of Bussiun coach-cobblei-s 
sinco; has been re-Iiued with some fancy i 
stuff which 1 believe to have been, in the 
origin, window-curtains; the vehicle, pro¬ 
bably, has not been painted since the Water¬ 
loo campaign, but the wheels ai'e plentitully 
greased; we have an ample provision of 
bleaks and drags, and “skids;” wo have 
three capital horses—one a little black 
Bitchok—lithe, limber, long-maued and vici¬ 
ous, but an admirable galloiier, and dressCe k 
la vol6e, and we have a very paragon of a 
postilion or coachman—I scarcely know whe¬ 
ther to call him Ischvostchik or Jemstchik, 
for now he sits on the box ; and now he be¬ 
strides the splashboard, whwe the splinter- 


bar is hik brother, sad tlm make 

acquidhlanoe wi^ hm boots, t my hs is a 
piMgm} |w oan go a vsek mtaout get¬ 
ting drunk, never falls asleep on the box, 
and howevar bad the roods may be, never 
lands the caldohe in a deep hole, Inexliaus- 
tibly good-tempered and untiringly musical he 
^ of course: he would not be a Buesian else, 
lie belongs to Alexis—or rather, wUl do so 
at his majority; when that large-headed 
page will possess much land and many beeves 
-^numan beeves, I mean with beards and 
boots, smd baggy breeches. Bat I don’t 
think that Alexis will administer much 
Stick to his slaves when be comes to his 
kii^gdom. He has a hard shell, but a soft 
hcait. 

It is lucky we have Petr*^ Petrovitch the 
paragon with us in onr journey from Bjew, 
foi we Lave long left the great Moscow Bood 
(I don’t s|)eak of the rail but of the cbausa6e) 
and hare turned into on abominable Sentier 
de Traverse, a dreadful region, where marshes 
have had the black vomit, and apumed 
lumps of misshapen raveu-like forest—black 
roots of trees—^iimy jungles, so to speak. Gan 
you imagine anything more horrible than a 
dwai'f-forest—^for the trees are never taU here¬ 
about—stems and blanches bugger-mnggeriug 
close together like conspirators weaving some 
diabolical plot, with here and there a gap of 
maish pool between the groups of trees, as if 
some woodland criminals, frighteued at their 
own turpitude,bad despairingly drowned tbem- 
sehesjoud lidded the earth of their black 
])iescncc. Some corpses of these float on the 
suiiace of the luarsii, but the summer time 
has been as merciful to them as the red- 
bicastti^wrre to the children in the wood, and 
has covered them with a green pall. There 
must bo capital teal, and widgeon, and snipe- 
shooting lieie, in autumn—shooting enough 


to satisfy that insatiate spoutoisau, Mr.lvon 
Tourgudnieff; but, at present, the genus 
homo does not shoot. He is shot by led- 
4art from the inexhaustible quivei' of the 
sun. He docs not hunt; he is hunted by 
lolling clouds of pungent dust, by disciplined 
squadrons of gnats, and ^ flying cohorts of 
blue bottles and gaiiilies. The sun has baked 
the earth into angular clods, and our caliche 
and horses go Lopping over the acclivities 
like a dad<ly-long-le^ weak in the knee- 
joints over a home-bi&cd crusty loaf. There 
IS no cultivation in this part—no trees— 
no houses. 1 begin to grow as hotly thirsty 
as on that famous day when I drank out 
of Por, walking twenty miles, from Lan¬ 
caster to Preston; but out of evil cometh 
good in Bussian travelling. As you are per¬ 
fectly certain, before starting, that you will 
not find any houses of entertainment on the 
road, except at stated distances; and tliat the 
refr^ments provided there will probably 
be j’ntcflerable, no person in a sane mental 
condition either rides or drives a dozen miles 
in the country wi^out taking with ham a 
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compIete^aj)fiat:i^tiu<,|^ reetoraUou. pcictorotoC ilhe soil ai)e,.4ouRi. to keep Ui«' 

We have 4 box covered pcdilio miKlaiu order, .snotber legend— 

with tic, persoua might ,|ait more'aotirtcal timO ' hrimer!iwa--r-that.the 

rashly asetime bo W-a'divssipg-case, but gbyemment pays a<eert«lu.yeb^y <aum for the 
which ill reali^ oonttuna a piu-aad-a‘half wdyeeepmgi^thejKKgids. Oov^mentmoney- 
samuvmrj aetore icl 'fiae charcoal thereunto is aniigais iotuical and. impaljiable thing iu;. 
belougiiig.}.„avtohalnik, or tea-pot of t^ra Bussia. Ynu maypay^but you donot reoeive.' 
cotta^ ieaHmp%:ibBives, forks, and tea^ukter. As to Ute proprietort.^ej will see the govern- 
If we .WMo real BnssiansT—hot as it is—-we ment barlwCued before they will do juiything 
BboQld',ihcite Petr’ Petroritch to kindle a iheyareiiotabsolutelycouipeUedtedojandthe 
fi^heat rtbe samovar, and set to tea-driiikiijg upshot of the matter is, ^at a problem some- 
witk-much gusto. As we have Anglo-Saxou thiug like the following is otTered for solution, 
ncitions, if not blood, we lesort to that otiier If two parties are bound to perform a con- 
coiapartment of the tin chest where the tract of mutual service, aud neither party 
mighty case-bottle of cold brandy and water performs it, which party has a nglit to 
is—large, squab, flat, and fitting into, the complain 1 

bottom of Ute l>ox. Then, eacli lighting a M. de Katoricbassoff, howevei’—or rather 

a piro% we throw ourselves badi in tlie Herr Vauilergutlers, his North German 
bche. Petr’ Petrovitch has not been for- bourmister, or luteudant, for the noble Barinn 

f otten in the case-bottle line, and bid our cou- is no resident just now (Hombourg, roulette, 
uclor to resume tiie grandest of Scuds. We aud so forth)—would very soou know 
have an indefinite idea that we shall come | the reason why all the roads’ about the 
upon one of Prince Bouillabaissoff’s villages in | seigueunal village were not kept in apple-pie 
an hour or so. This, too, is about the time j order. Theysay that iu Tsarskoe-Selo palace 
to tell yon that Alexis, ilmagh au im|iei'ial gardem^ near Petersburg, there is a corporal 
page, is clad iu .a Jim Grow bat, a baker’s, oi invalids to run after every stray leaf that 
jacket, naukeou fiantaloous, and a Madras , has &lleu from a tree, and a police otEcer to 
handkerchief loosely tied round his torn- down lake every unauthorised pebble on the gravel 
shirt colloi-. These are the vacations of the 1m- walks into custody. Wltliout going so far as 
periid pages—very long vacations they have—> this, it is certain that there are plenty of 
zroni May to August, aud once in the country peasants, mis k corvde, that is, working tiiree 
Alexis may dress as he pleases ; but, in St. j ouminilsoiy days’ labour fur the lord, to mend 
Petersburg, it would be as much as his large: and trim the roads, clip the platebandes, and 
ears are worth to appear without the regu- prune the trees ; and the result is, ultimately, 
latiou choke outfit—the sword, casque, belt, a cltarmiugly umbrageous avenue through 
and, to use au expression of Mumcnance, | which we make our entrance into Yoluoi-* 
“coat buttoned up to here.” Friend of my i Volosehtchok. 

youth! why caiist thou not come with me j Though M. de JL (you will excuse the rest 
iiom the Kents of Tatty boys to All the' of the namej 1 know) has only one village, he 
Russias 1 For here thou wouldst find, not ^ has determined to do everything iu it eo 
one or two, but millions of men, all with their' grand seigneur. He has a church aud a prl- 
coats buttoned up to here. I vate police-station,, and a common gianary 

l''8aid onB^f .Prince BouiUabaissofTs vil- j for corn; and, wonder of wonders, he has a 
lages, for the prince is a proprietor on a large wooden watch-tower surmounted by a circu- 
seale, and owns nearly a dozen, containing in! lar iron balcony, and with the customary 
all some twenty hundred douscha (souls) or | apparatus of telegraphic signals iu case of 
serfs. But our grand scud principle is vindi-1 fire. As you cau see the of the village 
Gated when we mverge from the marshes and | of Voluoit—its one street, tke chfiteau of the 
the baked clods into the commencement of a | Barinn, and tlfo miU^f Mestrophan-Konpri- 
smooth well-kept road, and learn from Petr’; anoritcU—at one dance,standitig on the level 
Petrovitm, whom we have hitherto forebome i ground, aud as there are no other building 
interrogating, that we are approaching the for ten miles round, the utility of a watch- 


▼illage of M. de Katorichassotf. 


tower does not seem very obvious. BtUl, let 


The good Russian roads are oases between us have dlscipliue,'or die. So thera were 
deserts. In the immediate vicinity of the watchmen, 1 suppose, at one (time; but the 
seigneur's residence the roads are beantifodly balcouy is ten^tless now, and one of the 
kept. No English park avenue could surpass yellow balls is in a position, according to the 
timm in neatness, regularity, smoothness— telegraphic code, denoting, a raging oonflsgra- 
prettiuess and cl^erfttluesa. There ace tion somewhere. There is nothing on fire, 
velv^y platebandes of greensward by the that I know of, except the sun. Where k the 
roadside, and graceful poplars, and sometimes watchman, too 1 ..There are pl«aky of vigoi- 
elms. But once .out of the baron’s domain^ ons old men with long , white beard% who 
and even the outlying parts of his territorv, would, enact to the iBe the part of. that 
the roads-^bigh and bye—become the pRi^Ie dreary old sentinel in Agamemnon the King, 
paths of trawl and ways of tribulatiog, of who, in default of fire^, or water, or the 
which 1 barodiinhs&in theiCaar’s Highsray. eaemy^ or whi^wr else he ik..looking .but 
There k a humorous fictiou that the pro- for, prognoeticAtss such dismal things about 
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Clytemnestia’s goin^ on and the state of <)f course, his dwelfing being o£ limpd, and 
Greece geuebd^. ‘ 3fdn^ 5lh4i*teft^lB eat^f nnitabl^^tfaeHusdaBieku^^inlycea^ 
queen kill that old boi!ev*!^bi»time‘8i]e tnnr^ leeswithooinbiwtiblesr'Zt Bt^Oite Wge tinder-' 
derOdherhosbandl 'Hekdbbeen])rosiiygf!rotn: hcnn'.; id'vhy' fire isBiisknoe^eojn{iauieB 
that watch-'towibr gcfiae tluTM^ tbonsand do sot flonxiiSi in fiusaia. It bm^ oertainlj 
years. There seems tobitieio setessity, either,' be asked whtt special reason Ihe Bussuin has 
lor the watch^sueritb^have aTijr windows, for adopting^ any preeantions againstoonfla- 
j' but broken'ones,-ot"‘ta®y 'door save four orations. Mjjbny reasons be certwnly.has not. 
i shameful old plaitks hafigtng by one wooden He has about the same'personal interest in 
! hinge, acnd for thevhbt sub to gAre fiercely his house as a pig might have in his stye. 

; through crevtees'in the walls that have not His breeder‘taiist give aim four walls tb iive 
; been made by thO tVood shrinking, but by in, and a trough 'to eat lus grains from,-— 

I the absence of part or mrcel of the walla but he may be driven tO market any day— 

I tbemselves. Why empty balcony, why broken lie may* be POTfc (and well-scored for the 
I windows, why woOden hinges, w% one hinge, bakehouse) by next Wednesday week< ^gaia 
; why yawning -walls f This: the lord is at his house is not unlike a spider's-web—easily 
I Houibourg (—actress of the Eoliea Drama- destvoyed, easily reconstructed. The houae- 
j tiques—run of ill-luck on the red, and maid’s broom, or the destroying element—it 
j so forth), and Herr Yandergntler's, his is ali the same ; a little saliva to the one, and. 

.' iutendant’s, paramount business is to send a few logs to the other, and the imider and 
' him silver roublea More silver roubles, and the moniik are at work again. You don’t 
> yet more ! So those of his serfs who pay him ask a baby to mend his cradle. When it is 
j, a ye.oi'Jy rent, or obrok, have had that obrok past service^apa goes out aud buys him a 
.j considerably ininreased ; and those who were new one. There is this paternal relation 
I' iV corvee have beeb compelled to go upon between the lord and the serf (besides the 
obrok; and everybody, man, woman, and obvious non-rod-sparing to avoid the child- 
i' child, patriai'dh and young girl, have been spoiling one) that the former is to a certain 
; pinched, pressed, screwed, and squeezed, extent bompetled to provide for the material 
I beaten, harassed, cozened, bullied, driven,' wants of his big-bearded bantling. If Ivan’s 
and dragged by (be ISTortb German intcndant roof Vie burnt over his head, the lord must | 
' for more silver roubles—^more silver rambles; find hikn at least the materials for anbtlier 
.{ still—for M, de Katorichassofi', at Hombourg. liaibitation )' if the harvests have fallen shorty 
'j Tliere the man who deals the cards, and.the or an epizOotis has decimated the country- 
woiuau who ronges-her face, divide the Bus- side; he must feed them. The serf tills 
sian prince’s roubles between them (a simple, the gi'ouad for his lord, but he must have 
.{ seigneur here, he is PiinCe Katorichnssotr .'it seeds given him to sow with. The Bussiau 
%Iombourg); and this is why, you can uadeiw peasant having absolutoly no earthly future 
|i stand, that the fire-engine department line to look forward to, it is but reasonable that 
■J been somewhat neglected, and its operation his proprietor should Supply the exigent 
j susjiended at Voluc4-Volosehtc3iok. As for demands of the present moment. There 
the state of decay into which the building, is no absolute right of existence gnaran- 
though barely two years old, is falling, that *toed; but the master’s natural interest in 
I is easily accounted for. The villagers are the Souls he possesses having means sufli- 
i stealing it piecemeal. They have already cient to keep their' bodieW'SRVe withal, 

I stolen tlie lower part of the staircase, and obviously prompts him to keep them fed, and 

i tiiereby liave been too clever for themselves, housed, and clothed. There are his lands; 

] as they cannot get at the balcony, which, -(Vhen they have done their three days’work 
I being of real iron, must make their inouths lor him, they may raise enough com in tl>e 
I w'ateK The hinges were originally made of next three days’ serivat to make their 
j wood, together with ^11 thfe clamps, and black bread with. There ore his hemp, and 
;j rivets, and ^Its employed in the lower part flax, and wool,—their women can ^)in, tbem- 
ji of the structnre, tlirongh a knowledge of the selves can weave surii hodden grey as they 
I fact patent aud notoriobs, that iron anywhere r» quire to cover their nakedness. There are 
ji within his reach is as much too much fair his secid.ar woods; they may cut piue-lc^ 

'I the frail morality of a Bussiau peasant as of them to make their huts. Asi regards the 

!: a South native. He wiU steal the iron rigid necessary—the bare elements of food, 
j ' tires off wheels; he will (and has frequently) covering, and shelter,—the nobility’s serfs 
ji stolen the chains'of suspension-bridges. I have decidedly the same advantage over the 
don’t'lhiuk hs-wouid object to being loaded twenty millions or so, of crown slaves (face- 
i with chains, if he oonm steM and sell his tiously termed free peasants) as Mr. Degree’s 
iettere. ' , negroes havo.Jwvnr the free-born British 

On domains like those of Prince Bonilla- paupers et Baokio^amshiiv, or Gloucester- 
baissoff, IhO .'firoieujj^ and watch-tower shire, or—out with it:—St. James’s, West- 
organisatlon is not d 'VKak-minded oarioa- minster, and St. Gsoige’% Hanover ^uare. 
ture, h&l an imposing reality, Aud the Im a orown viUagd, in a lame of scarcity, the 
importance of such'a prevehtive eatabliidb- suffering peasants are almost 

tuent can with dtfSeu% exaggerateoi ioctediujr ^ bocrlblik 'Inen' the 'wretched 

'• !:T,. .)(uU ' 
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villagers, after having eaten their dop, their 
cats, anihthe leather of their boots; after 
being seen sciapi^ tegether handfuls of 
vermin to devour} after going out into the 
■vroods, and gnavr^ bark off the trew; 
after swallowing eSiy and weed^ to deceive 
their stomachs; after lying in wait, with 
agonised wistfdhi^ for one solitary traveller 
to whom thej^can lift their hands to beg alms; 
after havi^ undergone all this, the^ go out 
from fkmine-stricken houses into the 

open fields and wasf e places, and those that ais 
fliclciir nfag build a kind of tilt awning-hut with 
bent twigs covered with rags, over those that 
are sick, and they rot firat and die after¬ 
wards. In famines such as these, the people 
turn black, like negroes ; vrhole families go 
naked; and though, poor wretches, they 
would steal the nails from horses’ shoes, 
the crank and staple from a gibbet, or 
the trcjianning from a man’s skull, they 
refrain wondrously from cannibivlism, from 
mutual violence, and from anything like 
organised deju-edations on the highwaj’;— 
they fear the Czar and the police to the last 
gasp. Nor, do I conscientiously believe, 
if the richest shrines of the richest Sabors 
of all Petersburg, Moscow’, Kieti’, and Nov¬ 
gorod-—heavy with gold and silver, and 
blazing with costly jew'els, were to be set up 
in 'the midst of theii* breadless, kopeckless, 
village, would they abstract one jew’ellcd 
knob from the crozier of a saint, one tin¬ 
selled ray from the aureole of the Panagia. 
At last, when many have died, and many 
more are dying, a stifled wail, which has 
penetrated with much difficulty through the j 
official cotton-stufled ears of district police i 
anditoria, district chambers of domains, mili¬ 
tary chiefs of governments, and uuperial 
chancelleries without numbei-, comes sough¬ 
ing into the pidvate cabinet of the Czar 
at the Winter Palace or Peterhoff. The 
EmpVess, goWKoOul, sheds tears when she 
hears of the dreadful sufferings of the poor 
people so many hundred versts ofl’. The im-! 
perial children I have no doubt wonder why*,, 
if the peasants have no bread to cat, they 
don’t take to plum-cake; the emperor is 
affected, but goes to work; issues an oukase; 
certain sums from the imperial cassette are 
munificenfly affected to the relief of the most 
pressing necessities. Do you know, my reader, 
that long months elapse before the imijerial 
alms reaches their wretched objects ; do you 
know that the imperial bounty is bandied—all 
in strict accordance w’ith official formality, of 
the like of which 1 have heard something 
nearer home—^from department to depar tment 
—from hand to hand ; and that to each set of 
weasy fingers, belonging to scoundrels in gold 
laoe, and rogues with stars aud crosses, and 
knaves of hereditary nobility, there sticks a 
certain Mr-centage on the sum originally allo¬ 
cated. Tlie Czar gives, and mves generously. 
The Tchinn Uck, wd mumble, aud paw the 
precious dole, and when, at last, it I’eachesits 


rightfhl redpients it is reduced to a Lun- 
dr^th of its size. Do you knpw one of the 
chief proverbs appertaining and peculiar to 
Bnssian serfdom : it is this—^Heaven is too 
high, the Czar is too far off.” To whom are 
the miserable creatures to cry ? To Mumbd- 
Juinbovitch tbeir priest, who is ah ignorant 
and deboshed dolt, generally fuddled ‘with 
kvass, who will tell them to kiss St. llficholas’s 
great toe 1 Ql'o the nearest police-mayor, who 
will give them fifty blows with a stick, if 
they are troublesome, and send them about 
their business 1 To the Czar, who is so far 
off, morally and physically i To Heaven ? 
Such famines as these have been in crown- 
rillages, on the great chaussde road from Pe¬ 
tersburg to Moscow. Such famines have 
been, to our shame be it said, in our own free, 
enlightened, and prosperous United Kingdom, 
within these dozen yearn. But I am not 
ashamed — no, pot-and-kettle philosophers, 
sympathisei's with the oi)pre8sed Hindoo— 
no, mote-and-heam logicians full of condolence 
with the enslaved Irishman — I am not 
ashamed to talk of famines in Bussia, because 
there have been famines in Skibbereen, and 
Orkney, and Shetland. The famine-stricken 
people may have been neglected, oppressed, 
wronged, by stupid and wicked rulers ; but I 
am not ashamed—I am rather proud to re¬ 
member the burst'of sympathy elicited from 
the breasts of millions among us, at the first 
recital of the sufferings of their brethren— 
the strenuous exertions made by citizens of 
eveiy class and every creed to raise aud send 
immediate succour to those who were iu 
w.mt. We commit great errors as a nation,* 
but we repaii' them nobly; aud I think we 
ought no nmre to wince at being reminded of 
our former backslidings, or refrain from de¬ 
nouncing and redressing wi’ongs wherever 
they exist, because, in the old time, we have 
(lone wrongfully oureelves—than w’e ought to 
go in sackcloth, in ashes, because Bichanl 
the Third murdened his nephews, or abstain 
from the repression of cannibalism in New 
Zealand, because our Druidieal ancestors 
burat human beings alfVe in wicker cages." 

•MONSTEBS. 

WiTHocT accusing Nature of ever being 
unmindful of a purpose, I think I miiy be 
allowed to say that she sometimes indulges 
in vagaries, the motive for which it is not 
alw’ays very easy to comprehend. Her ci'ea^- 
tions are occasionally so strange, that one is 
compelled now and then to inquire the object 

* improBbions hcrcabnvo Mt down rcspootuig 
ibralue, Mid, indeed, ui«stoftlxeinfor(aation on the «nb- 
ject of the condiUon of tliebEuasiiui peasantry whioh may ■ 
hereafter be found iu these pages, are derived, not from 
official documents, not oven from the trustworthy |iagcs 
of M. de Haxthausen, who. though professedly favourable 
to the Russian govomraenh, sad painting, as for as he 
don, oonlemr de rose, lota outvonie very ugly truths ooca- 
sionally; but from repeated oonversations I have held 
with musiangantlMiwn, eome high in office iu ministerial 
de^'tments, some men of soientific attainments, some 
umversity sfirieftbi, some mlUtaiy ofheen. AU the facta 
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of them : and it 'will also liaj^pea that one 
has fi-equently some tjine tp wait hefore a 
perfectly satisfactory answer can be obtained. 
1 do not ask why l3»e Scipk 3 >endr® cannot do 
■without their hundred legs; why the Chirote% 
those very small SauriaihBjiodulge in such an 
extravagant length of tml j why the family 
of the Auks are so fond of sitting in rows 
like nine-pins, with little wings appai-ently of 
not the slightest use; why ce^-iin pachy- 
dcimatoiis animals have their fj^ces disfigured 
by warts. Tliese, and a thousand similar 
questions, 1 do not ask, because 1 know that 
Pi’olessor Owen could at once tell me the 
reason why. But there ai'e questions which 
1 often have a strong inclination to put, 
touching more than one lusus natur.'e; insti¬ 
gated (o do BO, without doubt, by the con¬ 
viction th.at nobody—not even the diatiu- 
gnished naturalist whom I have, just named 
—can afford me the information I profess to 
require. 

The present queries refer chiefly to the 
class familiarly called monsters ; not those in 
human shape, who figure so conspicuously in 
police repoi-ts,—but the bonii-fide prodigies 
about whom there can be no mistake : 
monsters that don’t beat their wives, or eat 
live cats for wagers; but creatures “ de- 
fonii’d, unfinish’d, sent before” (or out of) 
“ their time; ” who have no conceivable 
mission to accomplish, and who only seem to 
have been expressly created to in.ake the 
univci'se “ stare and gasp.” Such siiortive 
jiroiluetioiis generally find their way now-a- 
days into the booths of wandering shewmen; 
d)ut there was a time when they were of far 
higher account; when learned men chronicled 
their acts, and theu* appearance was supposed 
to h.ave an influence—generally unpleasant— 
on the destinies of nations or their rulers. 

1 must preface such im account as 1 mean 
to give of tlie monsters about which I h.ave 
lately been reading, by saying that I quite 
rely upon the authorities l^uotc from; that 
is to say, I believe that they believed all they 
asserted; and where so much belief is in¬ 
volved, it is rather »an invidious task to 
attemjit to set everybody right. My doubt¬ 
ing, therefore, will be done, like Ariel’s 
spiriting, gently. A s tlfo French say, Eutrons 
en maticrc—^let us begin. 

In the Traditions Toiatologiques of Mon¬ 
sieur Berger de Xivrey (Baris, eighteen hun¬ 
dred and thirty^ix), a commentary is given 
oil the text of a Latin manuscript of the 
tenth century, intituled by him, De Monstris 
et Belluis (Of Monsters and Great Beasts), 
which belonged to the Marquis of Ilosaubo. 
This work, which owes its origin to the 
eighth diapter of the sixteenth book of Tlie 

I have reiited my rcinorki Ujxsi have booa told luc with 
a calm coiuplaecutly mdiilerettt qtr, over tutuhlers of tea, 
and lupor cigarettes, nad ueualiy aeeomjvuiicd by a re¬ 
mark Ilf e'est comuio fa. And I tliluk 1 kept my eyes 
suIUciontly wide open during my stay, and was iirctty 
well able to judge when my iutcrlootltim wem lying, and 
when they wore telling the truriu * 


City of God, by Saint Augustiiie, alipple> 
mental to. the Fables of which 

occupies the first pirrtioB of the manuscript. 
Fram this pai't cf the vdltuiM ossnpiljsd by 
Monsieur Bejr^r de Suvrey, I ^e some of 
the fcdlowing^aescriptions. 

Under the head of Cynocephali (Dog- 
headed), is this (tri^Iated) passage ; " Cyno- 
cepliali are also said to be produced in India, 
which have the heads of dogs, and every 
word which they utter they corrupt by 
barking. And tuese people imitate beasts 
ra!ther than men, by eating their meat raw.” 
The moat detailed account of ** these people 
is given hy Ctesias, the Greek physician, who, 
in bis Bistory of India, says; “In these 
movmtains it is said there are men who have 
the heads of dogs, and whose garments are 
made of the skius of wild beasto. They have 
no language, hut they bark like dogs, and 
understand each other. Their teeth are 
longer than those of dogs; their nails re¬ 
semble the nails of those animals, but they 
are longer and roundel'. They inhabit the 
mountains as far as the river Indus. They 
.ire black, .and very just ” (in their dealings) 
“ like tlie Indians, with whom they trade.” 
(A curious sensation it must excite, the 
appearance of a dog-headed customer!) 
“They coiuprehcud -v'hat the latter say to 
them, but they cau only reply by barking, 
' and by signs which they make with their 
hands and tiugei^ like the deaf and dumb. 
They feed upon raw flesh. The Indians call 
them Calystriaus, which signifies in Greek, 
Cynocephalcs.” iElian makes some additions 
to this account. Be tells us that the Oalys- 
trians “ cat the flesh of wild animals, which 
they easily capture because they are very 
light of foot. When they have taken their 
prey, they kill it, cut it up in pieces, and 
, 1 -oast it, not with fire, but in the sun ” (rather 
a liot sun). “ They have flocks of sheep and 
I goats, and drink their milk it,^ro- 

i bably, after the fashion of other dog-headed 
I animals). 

j • The ] luperial Library in Paris possesses a 
I manuscript copyof a poembyMauuelPhiheus, 

I bearing the same title as .lElian’a work, rtpl 
i (e^i' iSioTijTos (On the Peculiarities of Ani- 
1 mals), in w’hich a Cynocephalus, very care¬ 
fully drawn .and coloured, is represented like 
a man hairy all over, except bis hands, feet, 
elbows, knees, and head. The latter re- 
senihles that of a setter, and the nails of the 
! feet are elongated like veritable talons. The 
I figure is upright and well-proportioned; in 
; the left hand he carries a hare by the hind- 
i legs, and iu his_right the stick with which he 
: knocks down his game. 

I Itespoctiiig thtise Cynocephali, Sir John 
Mauudevile, the celebrated traveller, who 
i always swallows Pliny’s lies with infinite 
, relish, discourses as follows; “ In an island 
; dept Nacemara, alle the men .and women 
i have houndes' hedes; and they were dept 
I Cynocs)?hali; and they were full resonable. 
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and <4- gsdl« iiadirstoitdTBge, «af “that thei toaov. Having thrown a Itttig'df the grain 
wor8cbii;«®<**n ii* for here” (their) “God. (C^lretnarked'eWiQBu 

And also everjfieh«y^li«ia’’ (them) “weretbe W|)iae^i^e'rest in the middier<lnth a'Ws^ 
an ox of 4pM Hi^lver in his ibrhedi in of^heK^ atid'tliea vri&dri’Wh y-returnihg the 

€rOd ^ aa-MMSl ^ lal.^ 


tokeiie that th< 
Thet beu grete 


next da^, he finds the beer 


they have-a;gMjtTii;ge, that covereth 


and wel fygfftynge; and «ewn.;' in Hhe maniJer, at 


»tie and theeeed 
i season of lihr* 


vmt, the fariner (who mnSt he' a very lasy 


body, and */sjpece m here hond to fi^te fellow) takes a few ears of wheat, and plaoes 
with.' And 4sa ,thei taken ony man in bat- theta, With the beer, in-a eoDWenitot-spot, 


taylejiaiiion thei eten him.” 


and next ^y discovers that his eOi-n is all 


Sotaewhaiakin to these dog-headed gentle- out and placed in shocka The same method 
mea, thon^ with more of humanity in their is employed in winnowing the gniin, birt if 
eoautensmeef^ ai-e the people of whom Sir weeding his field a blade of wheat is acci- 


Aohn also speaks when describing the empire dentally included, tlie whole of the corn is 
, of Prester John. “In that Desert,” he says, tom uj) in f.he conrse <rf the'*night.” This 
^‘wera many wylde men, that were hidouse beer'drinking African brownie is conjectured 
to looken on; for thei were homed ; and by Monsieur Etienne Quatremdre, who tells 
they speken nought, but they gronteii^ as the story, and does not donbt it, to be only a 


jlodytes, or 
aundevile; 


Pigges.” very intelligent monkey ! 

Writers on natural history in former days ife'pt is the habitat of the Troglodytes, or 
did not draw such nice distinctions as science dwellers in caves, of Sir John Maundevile; 
now requires ; and, tberetbre, it is not sur- but they differ, in the article of diet at least, 
prising to find the attributes of various fa- from the Tr(^a of the Arabian historian, 
milies of the Simian race united under one, though our own famed traveiler has no sus- 
the Cynoeepkalus dedug duty as well for the picion that they can be other than men. 
true balx>on as for the African and Griental “Thei eten,” he says, “fieaclte of serpentes; 
varietieB of the Chimpanzee, or Troglodytes and thei eten bnt litille, and thei speken 
Niger, Of the habits of these quiidtumana, nought; but tliei hissen as serpentes don.'’ 


attacked by these animals (who invite 


^rs erect.” Sir John Maun- 


to a kin4 of duel, offering them the choice of devile matches these krge-eared people in 
sticks to fight with)! ” the following pa^ge: “Andt in another 

These creatures are held—and very justly Yle ben folk of foul fasceon and sohapp, that 
held—^to be extremely maleficent, but in the have the Uppe abqyetbe monthe so gret, that 


pwts of Nubia between the White and Blue when thei slepen in the sonns, thei keveren 
Niles, they bear an entirely ounosite cha- all the face with that lippeu” . . , 


Niles, they bear an entirely o];>posite cha¬ 
racter, if we are to credit the statement of 


all the face with that lippeu” 
I The Sekpodes, or nmbrel 


when tamed, enough has been recorded; how | With regard to the barking propensities of 
tiiey sit at table, eat and drink (as people say) the Cynocephali, we learn from Allamand 
“like Christimis,” and exhibit other accom- that a certain hfr. Harwood possessed a 
plkbmeute, more or less polite; but it is their female orang-outiing, given him by the King 
savage state which more closely allies them ^ of Ashantee, “which pronounced frequently 
to mopsters. Think of the Bongo, a dog- and successively the syllables yaa-hou, ac- 
headed pai'ty, which in its native African canting and dv'eliing very forcibly on the 
forests ailtaius the stature of a giant, aud goes last.” 

about with « tremendous club in his hand, The writers whose fprte was the prodi-^ 
knocking down elephants (so Battel says)—a glous, did not confine themselves to the 
fellow whom you can’t manage to capture enumeration of accidental menstrosities. It 
alive, since he has the strength and agility of was not aofiicieut for them to meet with an 
ten ordinary men 1 Spring-heeled Jack, the occasionul lusus naturae { they dealt in such 
British monster of his day, was nothing to, commodities wholesale. Thus, on certain 
this Bongo of Sierra Leone, who, according to j eastern shores, the whereabouts of which is 
Pu;i^l>aa,, v s. sto ut enough to turn the scale | unfortunately not specified, “ dwelt a race of 
a^nst two meii of common size. “ On the | men fifteen feet high, whose ears were so 
chores of the river Uarnbia,” says Brazer > enormous, that sAieu they lay dowu.at night 
(cited by Buffou), “the Bongos are largqrjtliey wrapi>ed themselves completely up in 
aud fiercer than in any other part of A frica ; | them.” The narrator of tliis marvel adds 
the negroes are greatly afraid of them, and “ that when they eneoffutered strangem they 
dare not go into the woods for fear of being j fled rapidly away through the desert, with 
attacked by these animals (who invite them I their wonderful ^rs erect.” Sir John Maun- 


it of The Sekpodes, or nmbrella-legged, were a 
Abdallah ben Ahmed beu Solaim, an Arabic people of Africa (or India) according to 
inithqr, a native ot the city of Assouan, who rliuy, Soliuus, Saint Angqstine, Isifiure of 
endows them with the properties pf geniL Seville, and others, who, to shelfer i^amselves 
tlfe district between the two rivers there from the burning rays of a too tropical .sun, 
dpetls' a peo))le called Kersa, occupying a lay oh their bocks, and holding, up ^eir leg 
sp^mbns territory fertilised by the waters (thqyjbave bni oife), inake it serve iibe pue- 
'of’the Nile In seed-time, each'inhabitant pose of a large parasol They are described 
brings aH the gndn he has, and traces an ns. being very swift of foot (sunt celerrinuB 
"Outhue. pfo|^bohe,<I, to the quantity he has natnxsteAthoqgh^ov they get oyer the ground 
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>vith theiriolitiuy l«gje ii»hn 

the Traveler . is||3!)9.: ^,lia , belr 

folk, that lum hvli a atid, gon .so 
fast, that.it |iiarviKf tihe foot ia so 

large, that it «ha4‘>^9ib>iali the body agen 
the soaue whaune .tltei/.waU lye ana reste 
h^m.” ., ,•,< . 

As 8urpi’uiBg,.-iq,!thei>r way, aa ttie Sola- 
pode.a, were itlio Aoepludi, or J||padJeefi xsob 
( tlicre aro a goqd many of tljem in office at 
the pi-eseut tuue), dwellers on the Brixontes, 
a tributary .of the Nile, whose additional 
peculiarity was that of having their eye or 
eyes (usually it was but one) ui,tbe shoulder, 
breast, or stomach. Conrad Wolffahrt, a 
le<arued Alsatian philologist, who Hellenised 
his name into Lyeosthenis, published a 
volume of Prodigiorura (Basel, 1557), in 
which are depicted the portraits of all the 
monsters which ever did exist or oould be 
supposed to have existed. Tl\p headless, 
double-beaded, one-eyed, raany-eyed, four- 
legged, no-l^ged, double-bodied, horse-faced, 
pig-faced, bird-faced—evory \‘aiiety of mon¬ 
strosity, in short, which it is possible to 
imagine—find a place in this recondite work. 
1 will describe a few from the engravings, 
taken at random. At page si£ hunth'cd and 
sixty-eight, is a kind of cesitanr, the upper 
pni'l of whose body is that of a man, the 
lower that of a horse, but without a tail; he 
has two pairs of arms, the superior ptiir ter¬ 
minating in w'ebbed claws, the lower in 
human fingers; he has a moustache and 
biforked beard, the ears of a horse, a good 
, crop of well-dressed hair, Mid his countenance 
has a mild and rather agreeable expression, 
which bears out the statement in the text 
that he is friendly to man (amici sunt 
honiiuum et muliorum). At page six hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven is a Tartarian monster^ 
who for the convenience of wearing the neck 
and head of a dragon, has placm his own 
human face in the very middle of his body, 
and to assist his motion, hfs added a pair of 
wings, which grow out of his hips; in all 
other respects this ^.Qatar (who is not often 
caught) resembles a naked man. He is said 
to be most ferocious and inimical to the 
huinnu race (animaliA sunt fOrocissiina, et 
hominibua inimicissima), and he looks it. A t 
page six hundred aud sixty-five is a naked 
gentleman with a cat’s head, said to have 
been boi'u at Basie ; at page six hundred and 
fifoy-six, another with the legs and curly tail 
of a Newfoundl^d dog, a native of CleiMoitf, 
in Germany.' At page eix hnndred aud forty- 
two is a monster whfose two hind-legs are 
ec^ifine, with eoiid hoofs; his nearfoieleg is 
onl^ya stump, which he brandishes in the air 
as if he had just es^ped from a trap, and his 
off foreleg is the foot of a httinan being; his 
tail' is verjr like fihe of Wales’s 

feathers ; his mane is plait^, bis ears droop, 
his eye is perfectly, round^ and his Kps are 
hippopotainian. Job Finc^ whor stands gtffi- 
father to the greater part of tliese wonderful 


creatucQS, assigns a town in |*oiaeimnia as 
the laeitictyof this individoaLvo-At page six 
hundred aisd forty, the Mithor jrepresents a 
'domestic oatiof his own^^wo of ^hose l^s 
Icuti round, aud roUnd while the 

tail itself. IS convoluted llke''.8n ingenio'Us 
piece $€ firenfoihs. Gaspar Peucerns k the 
authority,; at-page «x hundred and thirty- 
three, for an aniiqal o{ a munstrous and h^- 
Hble form (aspectu tetro et horrido) whose 
right-M'iu stands out stiff from -the place 
Where its right ear ought to be, while the left 
arm gepws from the hip ; the feet terminate 
in scaly claws. At pige six hundred, is a 
very unfortunate-looking monster with only 
one leg and no arms at alt; it somehow con¬ 
trives to stand upright, and there it remains 
fixed, like a milestone. At page five hundred 
aud niuet 3 ’-six, sits an elderly-looking person¬ 
age, whose intellectual fo'rehead is twice as hi^ 
as tlie rest uf his face, and whose legs,reversing 
the iisual order, are twisted upwards, so that 
hie feet'rise above his shoulders, one of them 
tucked under his arm, the other sustained 
in froirt. ' The bowel department of this 
gentleman is fully developed like the me¬ 
chanism of an open clock, but be appears 
tolerably comfortable notwithstanding. Not 
to cumber these columns witli too many 
monstrosities, I shall only describe one more. 
:Thia is a woli-footed and web-lianded 
character of noble parentage (natus est e* 
hc-ncstis et uobilibii.s pnreutibus) out of the 
I corners of whose eyes flames seem to dart, 
and whose nose takes the shape of a long, 

I curved hom ; a forked tail is amongst its ap- 
i pondages, but the most remarkable parts of 
I its conformation are six dogs’ heads, which 
[severally oru,ament the knees, the bemiof the 
iarius, aud the armpits. An extra pair of 
I eyes is set in the middle of the stomach. 

! For the rest, there are animals which have 
' two bodies ami only one bej^ ,H*i b we c u Rhem;. 
others that iiidnlge in a mnltipliclty of'arms- 
and legs; parties with horns growiiig In 
impossible places, and tails that issue mom 
their eyes, ears, and elbows; some' ‘of them 
very fierce-looking, some exceedih:^)r geiitle, 
and all of them excessively ridicuiuuS. Ope 
thing is oliservablo in the. colfoction ; eahh 
engraving does duty a dozen tithes over,— 
whether the original flourished bti 'the dme 
of tiie Eoman Maxentius or the German 
Maximilian. 

That there were once black' monsters 
not less than two-and-twenly feet high 
(" dnodeviginti pedes altitudinis capiunv’ 
says the Bosanbonian manuscript), the very 
delectable romance of the noble and valiant 
King, Alexander Uie Great, informs ns in the 
following words; “Alexander entering the 
country thwards the east, found there people 
of hombie aspect—fiill of all manner of evil 
ways—who ate all kinds of meat aud flesh of 
man Whence/ Cbnld get it. Tlie king having 
eonstdMed'^^eir Imd enstoms, aud miuking 
t^t if they multiplied through the worl(^ 
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people would be juieled bj their pernicious] He describes this individual (one is tempted 
example, caused tnem to be assembled, toge- to think of a Hebrew demer in marine 
ther with wis^a mod ehUdreu, and took stores) as having a white beard, the hide of 
them out the eiiBi and sent them to the an ox, and being the size of a oalf. He comes 
northern parts between two mountains. He out the sea on a Eridav, and wandera 
then prayed to our Lord” flike a good about till sunset, “leaping like a frog,” and 
Christian, as Alexander the Great—Great then sinks into his native element, following 


Ammon’s B<to~Hindoubtedlj was), “to make the track of vessels, 
these mountains di'aw close together, till To'a variety of thh 


species, Alkazniii affixes 


they stood at only twelve feet Irom each a tail, ana tells a humorous but not very 
other. Then ” (this prayer being immediately delicate story'about them. A n other Arabian 
attended to) “ Alexander caused gates of iron writer, cited by Bochart, speaks of “ aquatic 
to be made and covered with asbestos, so that females,” who, in some respects, differ little 
no fire might injure or destroy theifi. And from certai^ oi the sex seen at Eamsg.ate and 
firom that day forward none of these men ever Margate during the bathing-season. “ Their 
came out of the place wHereiu he had put colour,” he says, “is high; they perfectly 
them (which is the reason why we never resemble women,—^have long, flowing hair 
see negroes now-a-days two-and-twenty feet and charming eyes, full of sprightliness. 
higl)).” They speak an unintelligible language, inter- 

Of course Maundevile does not leave giants rnpted wdth immoderate bursts of laughter.” 
out of his collection, for though he admits Although it may not be flattering to the 
that he never saw any, “because that no man Nereids and Tritons of antiquity, 1 suspect 
comethe to that Yle but zif lie be devoured that our friends the Phoeidae, whose count e- 
anon," he says that “men have seyn many nances closely resemble those of men (Srotch- 
thymes tho geauntes (who are described as men in particular'), have in a great degree to 
‘fifty Foie long’) taken men in the See out of answer for the deseriptions given of those 
hire Scippes, and broug Me hem to lend, two marine deities. If not, they must be content, 
in one bond and two in another, etyuge hem in spite of their celestial lineage, to be clas.-<ed 
goynge, all rawe and alle quyk.” amongst monsters. Hear how Pliny dis- 

Split men are a variety of the human r.ace courses of them : “ In the time when Tiberius 
only met with now-a-days, in a metaphorical was Emperour, there came unto him .an ara- 
sense, at elections, but Bochart tells ns, that bassadonr from Ulyssipon, sent of purpose to 
in some of the marshy districts of Arabia (a make a rehition that upon their sea-eoast 
country, by the bye, not over fruuous for there Avas discovered, within a certain hole, 
marshes) creatures exist formed like the half a sca-gohlin, called Triton, sonudiug a sliell 
of a man split down the middle from head to like a trumpet or cornet, and that he was in, 
foot (like a kippered salmon) having only one form and shape like those that are commonly 
eye, one am, one leg, &c. The Arabic name iiaiuled for Tritons. And as for Ibo Mer- 
for these beings is Nt'su^s. Mi'. Lane, in bis maids, called Nereides, it is no fabulous tale 
Notes to the Ai-abian Nights (vol. i. p. 37) that goetb of them ; for look how painters 
speaks of this monster, whom he classes, di'aw them, so they are indeed; only their 
however, amongst the Jinn or Genii, as being' bodie is rough and akaled all over. . . . 
found in the woods of El-Yemen, and being For such a meremaid was seene, and beheld 
endiv^d wl?i!*iipeech. He adds, “ It is said plainly upon the same coast, ueore to the 
that it is found in Hadramot as well as El- shore; and the* inhabitants dwelling neer 
Yemen ; and that one was brought alive ^o heard it a farre off, when it was a dying, to 
El-MutawekkiL It resembled a man in fom, make pitteous mone, ,and chattering very 
except that it had but half a face, which heavily. . . . Divers kliights of Borne testify 
was in its breast, and a tail like that of a also to having seen a merman, in every respect 
.sheep. The people of Hadrnnidt, it is added, resembling a man as perfectly in all ])arts of 
eat it; yind its flesh is sweet. It is only the bodie as might be. . . . And they report, 
generated in their countr}'. A man who went moreover, that in the night season he would 
there asserted that he saw a captured come out of the sea aboard their ships ; but 
N^snds, which cried out for mercy, conjuring look, upon what part soever he settled, he 
him by God and himself.” For the benefit of j waled the same downe ; and if he rested and 
those who desire to sec what the Ndsn^s is continued there any long time, he would 
like, I may mention that there is a drawing sinke it cleane.” John Theodore Jablon- 
of one in the Bodleian Library. sky gives a more particular account than 

M at were termed double and triple- Pliny of. this aquatic class (Universal Dic- 
i men (Genus formm duplicis et tionary of Arts and Sciences, page six 
is) abounded in the olden time. They hundred and fifty-eight); “ Meer-rman, Meer- 
aed the shapes of man and beast, or of weib, Meer-minne—that is, Sea-man, Mer- 
A . ten'estrial and a marine animal. The maicb or Siren ; called by tne Indians Ambi- 
I ilsfabiah author Alkazuin, in a treatise on tianj^lo, otherwise Pesiengouo, and by the 
^Ae Prodigies of Creation, mentions a sea- Portoguese Pezz-muger—is found in the seas 
’•k^lDru creature with- a hmuan face, to which and in some rivers in tlie southern parts of 
Ae gives the irreverent name of “ Old Jew.” Africa and India, and in the Philippine and 
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Molucca Brazil, STorth America and center .Ariatetle, found in the Utin venAon of 

Europe, in tuo North Sea. Its length is eight the Psed^-Callisthenes, ahid i^om> which 

av%«\v\0 l+M t*d ^^..1 ..._ J J.1_J*.__ « t , .1 ^ .. 


even, u, uai, UOHB, BDQ large mouin, out nas no is a complete repertory of monsters. Accord- 
chin, or ears. It has two arms, which are ing to ms wo*rk, which was the dehght of 
short, but w^hout joints or elbows (like the the middle ages, they beset the path of the 
late Miss Biffin), with hands or paws, to each Macedonian hero at eveiy step of his progress 
of which there are foM long fingers, which through India. Alexander begins the list of 
are not very flexible (unlike Miss B.) con- his prodigies with an account of a fiimoua 
nected to each other by a membrane like crab; “ We continued our march until we 

that of the foot of a goose.Their skin j came to the sea-shore, where, having halted, 

m ot a brownish-grey colour, and their in- j wd saw a crab come ont of the briny flood 
testmea are like those of a hog. Their flesli and seizg the dead body of a horse, which it 
IS as latM pork, particularly the upper part carried off. Shortly afterwards, a host of 
•ti ti! these marine mopoters fell upon us, so that 

wiUi the Indians, broiled upon a gridiron, we jirere not able to capture u single crab, 
(lauey ordering a broiled mermaid at Black- Tlie fl.ame of a fire which we lit delivwed ns 
wall!) It makes a lamentable cry when from them.” This, it must be confessed, was 
drawn out of the water (no wonder, with the not a very glorious passage-of-arms for the 
gruliron so extremely handy).’’ conqueror of the world. The royal Greek 

Making mermaids a substitute for pork continues: ‘‘Quitting these places, we moved 
seems common in Africa, for Edward Dapper, on for several days, and encountered men 
in Ins doscrytion of that continent (page five who had six feet and three eyes ; a little fur- 
hundred and eightj’-four), informs us that— ther on we met with dog-headed men, whom 
In tlie sea of Angola, mermaids are fre- we had some difficulty iii putting to flight, 
qncintly earai d whicli resemble the human At last we reached au immense plain, in the 
species. They are taken in nets and killed j midst of which was a great gulf; I threw a 
by the negroes, and are heard to shriek and r bridge across it, and all the army passed 
cry like women. The inhabitants on that i over. Thenceforward we were deprived of 
cojmt eat their flesh, being very fond of it, the light of day, but, continuing tbe march, 
which they say is much like pork in taste. i wc arrived at the land of darkiie.°s, where 
The ribs of those animals are I’eckoned a:The ILippy dwell. Here two birds with 
good styptic,’ (Toojnueh of a styptic to have human faces"’ (How did he make them out 1) 
a mermaid for a rib.) Of the merman genus “.approached me on the wing, sa.yiug, ‘It is 
IS also the animal called the Monk-fish. Cas- not peiinittcd to thee, 0 Alexander, to ven- 
•]iar Peucenis vouches for having seen-two of turc further.’” At this announcement the 
these creatures, “ with a human face and a king retraced his steps, and proceeded in a 
tonsure round his head ”—on the first occa- different direction. The conquest of Persia 
sion,_in fifteen hundred and forty-nine, in the followed, after which Alexander, taking a 
Baltic Sea, not far from Hiiffiiia, and in the number of guide.s, turned towards the north, 
following year near Copenhagen. “ On the ninth day wc foimd ourselves in a 

Father Francis de Pavia says (in the rela- forest, called Auaphantus, full of a great 
tion ot Captain Uring; London, seventeen number of trees bearing Tipr^*’" 

hundred and twenty-Beven)|Jthat “ throughout There were .also in this forest men ofvast 
all the rivers of Zair the mermaid is found, stature, twenty-four cubits in height, with 
which from the middle upwards has some ttiick necks and bauds, and elbows like saws ” 
resemblance of a wonjan: it has breasts, nip- (a nudge from these giants would be uui- 
ples, hands, and arms, but downwards it is pleasant). “They advanced upon us. I was 
altogether fish; its head is round, and the very much afflicted at seeing such beings, and 
face like that of a calf* a large ugly mouth, ordered that some of them should be seized. 
liltiC ears, and round full eyesj that he has We charged them with cries and trumpet- 
cat of them divers times, and it tastes not b.asts, and they fled from us. I killed three 
unlike swine’s flesh, and the entrails resemble hundred and thii’ty-two of them ” (a state- 
tliat of a hog, for which reason the natives ment one may be permitted to doubt), 
name it NguTlin-a-masa (the water-sow); hut “ and lost a hundred and sixty of my own 
the Portuguese call it Peixe Molker (the soldiers.” 

woMMi-fish). Although it feeds on herbs The next foes vhom the Greeks encouu- 
which grow on the river side, yet it does not tered were the inhabitants of a country 
go out of the water, but only holds its head smiling with verdure, of gigantic size, stout, 
out when it feeds; they are taken for the hairy, and red, with eyes like those of Hons, 
most Tiart in the rainy times, when the waters “There were others also, called Ochlotes, 
are disturbed and mud^, they cannot without hair, four cubits hi^i, and as broad 
discern the a^^oach of fimeiiinen j they are as the length of a lance; they wore aprons 
caught by striki^.’’ for their only attire. They were very strong, 

The pietended latter of Alexander thei and well disposed to annoy us, but fought 
Great to his paother Olympias and his pA- only with ehibi^ killing many of my^ men. 
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Whek I perc4iv<4 tbie^ I caused a great fir# Alexander trafilea, weighibg' tweuty-fiva 
to be lit ’’ (u in tbe battle of the crabs), “and poun^le oaqh, which they dug up for him. 
thus we ol^ed &.em to retreat .... On , At the n^t place they to, which was 
the following dii^ intent to see the cavelma 6athe<coaai they heard hW|ui yoi^es speak- 
•where they df efii, <imd found wild beasts ihg Greek, but could not dli8Qetn th#8peakerB. 
chained at the entrances, as HgU as those “ Some soldiera nufortunately thought of 
dogs which we call Dandex, but four oubita swimming here; but great crara seized them 


long, and haTlug each three eyes." 


and dragged them to the bottom, and we al! 


The Melophagi—men bristled like pigs— hastily made for the shore, terror-stricken.” 
were Alexander’s next opponents. One of At a stf eam which they soon afterwards 
these ropgh-skius was taken prisoner, and, reached, Alauander being hungry, desired 
bmng brought before Alexander, looked^ at hia cook to get him something to eat. He 
him very impndenUy; and when the soldiers took a shell-fish and dipped it into the foim- 
soUght to seize him, he uttered a• guttural tain, to wash it; and as soon as it touched 
noise, on which about ten thousand of hia the water 'It came to life again, and swam 
companions started out of a marsh. Alex- away. Tlie cook did not mention this fact 
under, however, set the reeds on fire,, and till some time afterwards, when Alexander 
they fled, leaving about four hundred pri- punished him, vexed, without doubt, at 
sonera, who, refusing all nourishment, soon having lost his dinner. 
died;“iheydiduotspeak,butbarkedlikedogs.” At last Alexander’s wanderings in the 
Alexander’s next adventure was with invi- land of wonders came to an end. Two more 
sible foes—like the Hatif one of the Arabian birds appeared, “ which had nothing parti- 
Jiiins, being heard, not seen. “We arrived cular about them, except the eyes of men ! ” 
at tlie bank of a river on which were trees They, also, spoke Greek ; the first crying ont, 
which rose from the ground on the appear- “ What soil dost thou trample on, O Alex- 
ance of the sun, and continued to grow till ander ? That which belongs to God only, 
the sixth hour. At the seventh hour they Tleturn, wretch, and dare not to approach 
continued to decrease till they almost disap- the 1 ind of the Happy ! Return, mortal; 
peared in the ground. Tears dropped from tread on the earth that is given to thee, 
their branches, like those distilled by a and prepare not punishment for thyself 
weeping fig, of the sweetest and most exqni- and thy companions," The second bird 
site odour. I ordered that these, trees should ailded : “The East calls thee, and victory 
be cut, and the tears gathered with sponges. | subniiti to thy power the kingdom of rorus.” 
Those who attempted to execute this com- j Hereupon the birds flew away, and Alox- 
mand were immediately scourged by invi- j under went to the right-about, ordering the 
sil)le genii. We could hear the noise of their conductors of the she-asses to lead the way. 
whips, and saw the marks on the men’s backs, “ After journeying for twenty-two daj's by 
but could not see those who struck. Then a the light of the stiirs, the soldiers heard tlie 
voice addressed me, saying, ‘ Neither cut nor voices of the young asses answering their 
gather anything. If j'Ou do not cease, the dams, and the army emerged once more into 


whole army will be struck dumb.’ Full of j daylight. It was of use, for the men had 
terror, I instantly put a stop to our proceed- laden themselves in the dark with many 
ings. In the river I have .spoken of were objects which, on examination, they now 
bla(A“bifij35!9*wJ;oae property was to commu- found to be fine gold.” Here ends the letter, 
nicate their colour to all who touclied them, and with it my dissertation on Monsters. 

There were also a great number of water- , - 

snakes, and many kinds of fish, which could Now ready, iu Tweuly-slght pages, sHtcUed, Prico 

not be drest with fire, but only cold spring- Founicnoe, ^ 

water. A soldier having caught one of these ,T/aTTn TirevnT\ o iTxri-vTin 

fish, wanted to wash it, and then putting it into JlOUoJiH.OLl/ W.UKJIo ALfllAJNAv 

some sal£ left it there ; when he returned, it FOB the year 1867. 

was clone’’ fand so. perhaps, was the soldier). , ■ ^ „ 7 .. . 

“ On the banks of this river were also birdfs ^ 

dmilar to some we have in Greece ; but if ’ to* 

ShuWRECK OF THE GOLDEK MARY; 

ass 

liarity,.four out of the six eyes were useless, ai. 


f'Oould only see with two. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


HMuless men with human voices (like of HOUSEHOLP wokpS; andconteinlnztbesmaUut 
C|dpan. and Trinculo) were next met with; "J * a. * 

wi+K Vm!.. fioK HousohoW W^ Office. Ko. Wolliugtou Street 

were coverea with nair, lived Qpon nsn, North, 8t»ind. 8<dhl tar all Bookscdlon, and at all Hail- 
igid were, to a certain extent, polite, offering way stations. . 


Jtightef Shramlating Artitlet from HoirsKaotit) WoBS it reteroed by thaA-uthort. 
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BOLD WORDS BY A BACHELOR. **1® slightest chanee of misconstraotion 

- —^that I am here speaking only of the woi'- 

The postman’s knocks at ray door hare thiest, the truest, the longest-tried friends of 
been latterly more frequent than usualand a man's bachelor days. Towtuxis these every 
out of llie increased number of letters left sensible married woman feels, as I believe, 
for me, it has happened that an unusually [ that she owes a duty for her husband’s sake, 
large proportion have contained wedding j But, unfortunately, there are such female phe- 
cnrds. .Tust as there seem to be certain days i nomena in the world !is fond wives and devoted 
when all the beautiful women in London , mothers, who are anything rather than sen- 
take to going out together, certain days when [ sible women the moment they are required to 
all the people we know appear to be con -1 step out of the sphere of their conjugal and 
spirmg to meet us at every turn in one after-, maternal instincts. Women of this sort have 
noon’s walk—so there seem to be times and an unreasonable jealousy of their husbands in 
seasons when all our friends are inexplicably ^ small things ; and on the misuse of their 
bent on getting married together. Capricious | iuiiuence to serve the interests of that jea- 
iii eveiything, the law of chances is especially i lousj', lies but too often the responsibility of 
wbiinsical, according to my experience, in its severing such friendships as no man can hope 
influence over the solemnisation of nialrimony. to form for the second time in the course of 
Six months ago, there was no need for me to his life. By the severing of friendships, I do 
leave a single complimentary card anywhere, not mean the breaking off of all intercourse, 
for weeks and weeks together. .Just at the pre- but tlie fatal changing of the tenus on which 
sent time, I find myself perpetually wasting a man lives with liis friend—the easting of 
«uy money in cab-hire, and wearing ont my the first slight sharlow which alters the look 
card-case by incessant use. My friends are of the whole prospect It is astonishing by 
marrying recklessly in all .sorts of opposite what a multitude of slight threads the firm 
directions, and are making the bells a greater continuity of brotherly regard is maintuiued. 
nuisance than usual in every parish of Many a woman has snapped asunder all the 
London. "finer ligaments which once connected her 

These curious circumstances have set me husbiind and his friend; and ha s though t it 
thii»kiiig ou the subject of marriage, and enough if she left the two ettli TOaffJdM by 
have recalled to my mind egrtaiu reflections ' the coarser ties w'nich are at the commoq 
in connection with that important change in' disposal of all the world. Many a woman-— 
life, which I first made when I was not quite 1 dhlicate, altectionate, and kind within her 
such au incurably-settled old baclielor as I town narrow limits — bus committed tliat 
am at the present moment. It occurred to | heavy social offence, and has never felt 
me, at that past time, gud it ‘occurs to me j afterwards a single pan" of pity or remorse, 
still, that, while great stress is laid m ordi-! These bold words willbe nupopulur enough, 
nary books and ordinary talk on tho personal; T am afraid, with certain readers ; but I am 
interest which a man has himself, and on tlie | at. old bachelor, and I m'ost have licence to 
family interest which Ids near relations li.ave ■ speak the crabbed truth. I respect and ad- 
also, iu Ids qaarrying an aflectiuiiate and sen- i mire a good husband and father, but 1 cannot 
sible womah, 'MflScieht importance has not | shake off tho equally^ sincere reverence that 
been attached to the interest of auother sort,! I feel for a good trieiid ; and I must be 
which the tried and worthy friends of his allowed to tell some married ladies—what 
bachelor dfws ought to feel, and, for the most Society ought to tell them a little oftener— 
paiV^ getting a good wife." It that tnere are other aSectioiis, in this world, 

really and truly depends upon her, in more which are noble and houom'able, besides 
cases than I should like to enumerate, whe- those of conjugal and paieutal origin. It 
ther her husband’s frietidshij^ are to be con- may be an assertion of a very sbocking ami 
tinued, after his marriage, in all their in- unexpected kind, but I must nevertheless be 
tegrity, or are only to be luaintaiued as a excused for saying, that some of the best 
mere spaial.form. It'is hardly necessai-y, fof wives an(I.,Bjioth.ers ,ia the, land have given 
me to repeat—but I will do so, in order to . the beai-t-ache to some of the best Irleuds. 
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WliLle l^cy bave been bebwriBg like ptftterntf 
of conjngal pbopriety, tbey have been es¬ 
tranging wluo >woiM enee have gone to 
the wood's end to seive'eacb ether. I, as a 
single nMUi, oui eoigr nothing of the dreadfuL 
wx'eneh—not the lees dreadful because it is 
inevitable—when a'father and luotber loSe a 
daughter, in <»der that a lover may gain a 
wife. Bat 1 can speak feelingly of the shock I 
of losing a dear friend, in order that a bride | 
may gsdn a devoted husband. Nothing shall | 
ever persuade me (possibly because T am not 
married) that there is not a flaw of some sort 
in the love for a wife which is mrfile com¬ 
plete, in some people’s eyes, by foroed contri¬ 
butions from the love which belongs to a i 
friend. I know that a man and woman'who i 
make a happy marri-age have gained the I 
summit of cartlil)' felicity ; but do they never i 
reach that emdable eminence without having' 
trampled underfoot something venex-able, or 
something tender by the way '< i 

Bear with me, indignant wives—bear with 
me, if I recal the long-]>ast time when one of 
the handsomest women 1 ever saw, took my 
dearest friend away from me, and destroyed, 
in one short day, the whole pleasant edifice | 
that we two had been building up together I 
since w’c were boys at school. I shall never 
be as fond of any litnuan being again, as 1 
was of that one friend, and, until the beau¬ 
tiful womau came between us, 1 believe there 
was nothing in this world that he would not 
have sacrificed and have done for me. Even 
while he was courting, I kept my hold on 
him. itgaiiist opposition on the part of his 
bride and her family, he stipulated bravely^ 
that I should be his best man on tlie' 
wedding-day. The beautiful womau grudged • 
me my one small corner in his heart, i 
even at that time; but lie was true to j 
me—he persisted—^aud 1 was the first to; 
sbak«;.Jn«J 4 j[ 4 ^with him when lie was a 
married manT*'I had no suspicion then' 
that I was to lose him from that moment. | 
I only discovered the truth when I went 
to pay my first visit to the bride aud bricie- 
groom at their abode in tlie country, 1 
found a beautiful house, exquisitely kept 
from top to bottom ; I found a hearty wel¬ 
come; Itfouud a good dinner and nn airy 
bedroom ; I found a pattern husband and a 
pattern wife; the one thing I did not find 
was my old friend. Something stood up in 
his clothes, shook hands with me, jiressed 
wine on ine, called me by ray Christian 
name, and inquired what I was doing in my 

E rofes.sion. It was certainly something that 
ad a trick of looking like roy fomer com¬ 
rade and brother; something tliat nobody in 
my situation conlJ liave complained of with 
the sraaliest reason ; something with all the 
brtghtness of the old metal about it, but 
witnoat the sterling old ring ; something, in 
short, which made me instinctively take my 
chamber-candlestick early on the first night 
. of my arrival, and say good night whilb the 


beautiM woman and pattern wife was pr^ 
sent to keep her eye on me. Can I ever for¬ 
get the language of that eye on that 
oecasiosi <—the volnmes it spoke in one 
^nce of cmel trium}sJit ^Nq mawaacred 
secrets between you two,” it said, brightly. 
" When yon trust him now, you must trust 
me. You may sacrifice yourself for your 
love of liim over and over again still, but he 
shall mak#lJO sacrifices now for you, until he 
kss first found otit how they affect my conve¬ 
nience and my pleasure. Your place in his 
heart now, is where 1 choose it to be. I have 
stormed the citadel, and I will bring children 
by-and-by tfo keep the ramparts ; and you, 
the faithful old soldier of former years—you 
have got your discharge, and may ait and suu 
yourself as well as yon can at the outer gates. 
You have been his truest friend^ b»rt he has 
another now, and need trouble you no longer, 
excej't in the capacity of witness of iiis 
iiiippiness. This, yon will observe, is in the 
OT’der of nature, and In the recogniscil fitness 
of things; and he hopes you will see it—^and so 
do I. Aud be trusts you will sleep well under 
his (and my) new roof—and so do I. And 
he wishes you good night—and so do I!” 

Many, many years have passed since I 
first learned these hartl truths ; but I c.an 
never forget the pang that it cost me to get 
them by lieart at a moment’s notice, hly 
old friend lives still—that is to say, I have 
an intimate accjuaiiitance, who asks me to all 
liis dinners, .and who made mo godfather to 
one of his children ; but the brothey of my 
love, who died to me on the day when I paid 
him the marriage visit, has never come back 
to life since that time. On the altar at 
wliich we two once sacrificed, the ashes lie 
cold. A model husband and father has risen 
from them, and that result is, I suppose, the 
only one tliat any third person has a right 
to expect. It may be so ; but, to this day, 
I cannot help thinking that the beautiful 
woman would hftve done better if she could 
have ma<le a fond husband without at the 
same time marx'ing a good friend. 

Jieaders will, I am afraid, not be wanting, 
who will be ipeliued to tell me that the lady 
to whom I have been referring, only as.scrted 
the fair privilege that was hers by right of 
marriage; and that my sense of injury springs 
from the unjustifiable caprice and toucJiy 
selfishness of an old bachelor. Without .at¬ 
tempting to defend myself, I may at least be 
allowed to inquire into the lady^s motive for 
using her privilege—or, in plainer terms, for 
altering the relations in which my friend aud 
I had stood towards one another sinee boy¬ 
hood. Her idea, I presume to bam been, 
that, if I peservod my old footing with her 
husband, 1 should be taking sway some part 
of bis affection thaft belonged to her. Ac¬ 
cording to my tdea of it, ^e was taking away 
something which had belonged to me, and 
whieli no effort on her paift could afterwards 
convert to her own use. It is hard to make 
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Bome wbniBn-tmdentaiid tbat a huaband's 
heart^let him be ev*r bo devoted and aflfec- 
tionate—^has vacimt .pUcea m it which tiiey 
caa ioevet hope to fill., It is a house in which 
they and f^ir cbildvea, naturally and pro¬ 
perly, occupy all the largest apailiments and 
awp^y aU the prettiwt fumitui'e ; but there 
■are i^are rooms' which they cannot enter, 
which are i-eserved all through the lease of 
life for inevitable gneala of sdine soi’t from 
the world outaide. It la better to let in the 
old &iend than some of the subatituteJ 
visitora, who are sure, sooner or later, to 
enter where there are rooms reaJy for them, 
by means of pass-keys obtain^ witliout the 
permiasion of the permanent tenants. Am I 
wrong in making snch assertions as these ? 
I should be wUling enough to think it pro¬ 
bable—being only a bachelor—if my views 
were based on mei'e theory. But my opinions, 
aiicb ns they are, have been formed "witb tlie 
help of proofs and facts. 1 have met witli 
bright exaiiiides of wives who have strength¬ 
ened their husbands' friendsbips as tliey 
never could Imve been strengthened except 
under the influence of a woman’s care, em¬ 
ployed in the tamest, the tendercst, the most 
delicate way. 1 have seen men rescued from 
the bad habits of half a lifetime by the luck 
of keeping faithful friends wlio were tlie hus¬ 
bands of sensible wives. - It is a very trite 
and true remark that the deadliest enmities 
between men have been occasioned by women. 
It is not less certain—tiioiigh it is a far less 
wiilcly-accepted truth—that some (I wish 1 
could say many) of the strongest friendships 
have been knit most olo.seiy by women’s 
helping hands. 

The real fact seems to be, that the general 
idea of the scope and purpose of the lustitu- 
cion of Mai’riage is a miserably narrow one. 
The some senseless prejudice which leadS 
some people, when driven to extremes, to 
the practical confession (though it may not 
be made in plain wordsji that they would 
i-ather see murder committed under their own 
eyes than approve of any project for obtaining 
a law of divorce whtch shall be equal in its 
operation on husbands and wives of all 
i-anks, who can not luve together, is answer¬ 
able also for the mischievous error in 
principle of narrowing the practice of the 
social virtues, in married people, to thein- 
aelves and their children. A man loves his 
wife-r-whicli is, in other words, loving him¬ 
self—and loves his offspring, which is equiva¬ 
lent to saying that he has the natural 
iustinots of humanity; and, when he has 
gone thus far, he has asserted himself as a 
inod^ of all the virtues of life, in the estima¬ 
tion of 'some people. In my estimation, he 
has onfy begun with the best virtues, and has 
others yet to practise before be can approach 
to the standard of a sodally complete man. j 
Can there be a lower idea of Mamage than I 
Ute idea wbioh mak« it, in fact, an institu¬ 
tion for the development of sel&^husss on a 
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lai^ and respectable scaled If I^ajn not 
justified in uising the woid selfisluiess, tell me 
what character a good husband presents 
(viewed plainly as .a nran), when* he goes out 
into the world, leaving all his symfj^hies in 
his wife’s* boudoir, aud all his affections 
up-staire in the nursery, and giving to his 
friends such shreds and patches of formal 
recogniliOD, in place of true love and regard, 
as consist in asking them to au occasional 
dinner-party, and granting them the privi¬ 
lege of pmenting his children with silver 
mugs? He is a model of a husband, the 
ladies^will say. I dare not contradict them ; 
but I slionld like to know whether he is also 
a model of a friend ? 

•No, no. Bachelor as I am, I have a bigiier 
idea of Marriage than tliis. The social 
advantages which it is fitted to produce 
ought to extend beyond one man and one 
wo.’iian, to the circle of society amid whidi 
they move. The light of its beauty must 
not be shut up within the four walls 
which enclose the pai’ents and the family, 
but must,” flow out into the world, and 
shine upon the childless and the solitary, 
because it has warmth enough aud to spare, 

^ and because it may make them, even iu their 
way, happy too. I began these few lines by 
asking sympathy and attention for the inte¬ 
rest which a man’s true friends have, when 
ho marries, in his choosing a wife who will 
let them be friends still, who will even help 
them to mingling in closer brotherhood, if 
help tliey need. I lay down the pen, sug¬ 
gesting to some Ladies—affectionately suggest¬ 
ing, if they will let me use the word, after 
some of the bold tilings 1 have said—that it 
is in their power to deprive the bachelor of 
the sole claim he has left to social repog- 
nitiou and pi'e-erainence, by making married 
men what many of them are, and what more 
might he—the best aud truest that 

are to be found iu the woi4fl. 


ALUMINIUM. 


The ago of composite-metals, which has 
given us so many false Dromios pretending to 
brotherhood with silver, seems likely to pass 
away. In a short time we shall be in posses- 
fion of a new metal, which need not be 
ashamed to announce itself by a distinct name. 
A pewter-pot, is simply an honest pewter-pot; 
he doe.s not give himself out for a silver- 
tankard, a royal claret-jug, a festive fljjgon, a 
wouid-be chalice, or anything of that kind. 
There he stands on the clean deal-table, with 
his venerably-white bushy wig of foam ; and 
you know that his heart ovei’lows with gene- 
wus stout, with bitter or dulcet ale, or with 
harmonious lialf-and-half. Pewter is not a 
humbug metal. All substitute-silvora are 
humbugs aud obangelings. 

But it seems at last as if grandmother 
Earth, being a little, aided by human wit, bad 
been gradu^ly preparing for the banishment 
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of her lUegitlinate oflspriQg, by the advanee- lighter than glass ? Such a 'metal does 
meiit of th<Me who are pure blood. Oae of exist, and that iu cousiderable quantities 
liavoisier’s most remar^ble prophecies was on the surface of the globe. “Where? 
that, ill the Iniueralsubstancesdesizoatod by From what distant region does it cornel” 
the common names d earths aim alkalies, There is no occasion to hunt far and wide;, 
veritable metals exist. Guidtid by the it is to be found everywhere, and conse- 
piercing foresight of his genius, the illustrious queiitly in the locality which you honour 
founder of modem chemistry asserted that with your residence. More than thal^ you 
the fixed alkalies and the ewtbs hitherto do not want for it within-doors at home ; 
known by the designations of lime, magnesia, you touch i(f(not exactly by direct audsiii^le 
aluiuinai barytes, strontian, and so on, are contact) several times in the day. The 
nothing else than the oxides or rusts qi poorest of men tramples it under his feet, 
spedal metals. Twenty years afterwards, ^d is possessed of at least a few samples of 
Sir Humphry Davy, by submitting these it._ The metal, in fact, in the form of an 
compounds to the analysis of the volteic pile, oxide, is one bf the miiin component elements 
justified Lavoisier’s prediction. By the de- of clay; and ns clays enter into the composi-- 
composing action of the electric fluid, <ihe tion of arable land, and are the material on 
separated the metal and the oxygen which which the potter exerts his skill, every farmer 
had constituted, by their union, the alkalies is a sort of miner or placer, and eve^ broken 
and the earths. Treating potash and soda potsherd is an ingot in its way. Our new- 
thus, he isolated their radical metals, pobus- found metal is ai.uminium (of which alumina 
slum and sodium; and, shortly afterwards, is the oxide), origiindly discovered by the 
by operating on barytes, strontian, and lime, German chemist Wiiiilcr. 
he obtained from those earths their radical Wohler was inspired with the happy 
metals. But, in consequence of the feeble thouglit of substituting a powerful chemical 
conducting power of the terreous compoumls, effect to the action of tlie voltaic pile as a 
other earthy bases defied him to reduce them ; means of extracting the earthy metals. Po- 
and, amongst them, alumiua. tassium and sodium, the radical metals of 

Davy’s startling discovery of the strange i potash and soda, are of all metals those which 
stores which he found hidden iu odd corners offer the most energetic chemical affinities, 
of Nature’s cupboard, are well remembered; It might, therefore, be fairly expected that, 
and it required no marvellous acuteness to by subiuittiug to the action of potassium or 
surmise tliat one sliort-lived man had not sodium one of the earthy compounds which 
entirely completed the examination of tlie it >vas desiivd to I’educe to its elements, the 
stock in hand. Thatmanyof his new metals potassium would destroy tlie combination, 
were unstable equilibriums under the ordi- and would set free the new metal which was 
nary influence of the air and the weather, is being sought in its isolated state. The ex- ' 
nothing; the properties and affinities of no pcriiueui justified the expectation. Inonier 
one metal are any rule for what sliall he the to obtain metallic aluminium, M. Wdliler 

S erties and affinities of another. One employed tlie compound which results from 
im metal, platiua, has proved eminently the union of that metal with chlorine ; that 
and usefully stable. Since Davy’s time, how- 'is to say, chloride of aluminium. At the 
ever, th e cro p of planets overhead has been bottom of a porcelain crucible he placed 
mare pieutinh” ffli.an that of metals under- several fragments of potassium, and, upon 

f round. Many chemists—amongst others, them, a nearly cqiial volume of chloride of 
ierzelius and Oersted—failed to extend their aiuiuiniuiu. 'i'he crucible was placed over a 
conquests in the same direction; and, foF spiriUof-wine lamp, aud was continued there, 
twenty years, these substances could only be until the action iu tli^ crucible w.is quite 
considered as metallic oxides, iu a theoretical complete. Under'these conditions, the chloride 
light founded on analogy. It was not till ofaluminiurn was entirelyilecomposed; in con- 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven that a sequence of its superior affinity, the potassium 
German chemist, Wuhler, succeeded iu re- drovethealuraiuiuin fromitscombinatiouwith 
duciug them. the chlorine, and laid hold of the latter sub- 

But within the course of the last two stance, to form chloride of potassium, leaving 
yeoi’s, iu consequence of that first step, a tiie aluminium free in a metallic state. As 
treasure has been divined, uneaithed, aud chloride of potassium is a salt which U solii- 
brought to liglit, which it is as hard to believe ble iu water, it suffices to plunge the crucible 
in as a prosaic fact, as it is to feel assured that iu water ; the aluminium then appears iu a 
by descending through a trap-door in a ruined state of liberty. 'The metal thus isolated 
v(ittlt, you will enter an Arabian Niglits’ preseuted itself as a grey powder, capable of 
^ardeyi, wherein the leaves are emeralds and assuming metallic brightness under mCtion ; 
the fruits on every tree are rubies, amethysts, but, according to M. Wfihler, it refused to 
topazes, and carbuncles. What do you thiuk melt even at the highest temperature, and 


of a metal as .white as silver, as unalterable was essentially oxidisable. Other earthy 
as gold, as easily melted as copper, as metals were similarly obtained; all general 
tough as iron; which is malleable, ductile, surmises res{3ecting their properties pi-oved 
and with the idugular quality of being deceptive; the only point they possessed in 
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common was, to hare hitherto remained nn- glass ; its tmiacity is con^eraUa ; it is 
known. work^ by the hammer with the great^t 

It is not Buiprlsing that 'VTShler, wlien he facility, and it may be drawn into wire of 
)iad got his aluminium, did not conceive a extreme fineness; it melts at a'temperature 
full or exact idea of what sort of creatnre he lower than the point of fusion of silver, 
had caught in his toils. The actual presence Here is a* list of oharacteristics sufficient 
and existence, and the remarkable properties to entitle this simple body to take rank 
of the metal extracted from clay, nave been | with the metals of daily use in the arts; but 
known for more than a twelvemonth past; its chemical properties render it still more 
I but the minds of the public, llud even of valuable. Alumtuium is a metal completely 
j learned men, have been filledwith uncertain- inalterable by the atmosphere ; it may be 

I ties and doubts as to the reality of the assei^ exposed without tarnishing, both to dry air 

II tiou and promises that have been made and to moist air. Whilst our usual metals— 

I respecting tills curious and novel production, such As tin, lead, and zinc—^when recently 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-fdlirM.Deville, cut, soon lose their brightness if exposed to 
professor of chemistry at the Ecole Normale, danipair,—aluminium, under the saineoiroum- 
at Paris, having attentively studied the stances, remains as brilliant as gold, platina, 
aluminium of which M. Wohler had only or silver; it is even superior to the last of 
I offered a transitory glimpse, found to his thosemetalsastoresistaucetotheactioBofthe 
I surprise that the metallic stranger displayed atmosphere ; in fact, silver, when exposed to 
very different qualifications to those which sulphurated hydrogen gas, is attacked by it, 

! its discoterer attributed to it. Its veal attri- aiicl turns speedily black ; and, consequently, 

I butes are so remarkable as to encourage a' silver articles, after a long exposure to 

! very Jiigh idea of the future prosjiects in store: atmos^iheric air, are dulled at last by the 

, for it. [small quantities of sulphurated* hydrogen 

I When M. Dumas presented to the Academy' which are accidentally combined with tlie 
1 of Ai'ts the specimens of aluminium obtainwi air. Alnmiuium, on the contrary, offers a 
by M, Deville, he called altentAou to the; perfect resistance to the action of sulphurated 
I souoiity of the metal, which rivalled that of hydrogen, and in this respect claims a notable 
I the most sonoi’ous brasses,—that of bell-1 superiority over silver. Again, aluminium 

1 metal, for instance. This quality has not been; decidedly resists the action of acids ; azotic 

[ hitherto found in any metal in its pure state,' and Bul]>huric acids, applied cold, produce no 

I and is another singularity in the history of, effect wliatever. Thin plates of aluminium 
! clay-metal. Aliiminiiini prepared by j^Je8-' may be kept inimei’sed in azotic or sulphuric 
,, sieurs Ch. and Al. Tessier, according to the acid without sulfering dissolution or even 
j eoiKlitious prescribed by M. Deville, was put injury. Chlorv’<U’ic ficid alone attacks and 
• into the hands of workmen in the employ- dissolves it. The advantages to be derived 
ineiit of Messrs. Clu'istoplie and Co. The from a metal endowed with such qualities 
j men rej)ort the new metal to be .at least as are easy to be uiKierotood. Its future place 

' easy to work as silver ; they even stale, as a raw materi.al in all sorts of industrial 

j that there is no absolute necessity to re-melt. applications is undoubted, and we may ex¬ 
it a second time. Hitherto, the means of j pect soon to see it, in some shape or other, in 

1 soldoring aluminium had not been found, I the bands of the civilised world at Jaree. 
simply on the Messrs. Tessier’s authority,! Nevoillicless, its deslinyWhay have ueen in 
because alloys of the mqj;al had not been, some mcisurc mislakeu. It cannot replace 
tried. Tliey dechu'e Hiat the desired result is gold or silver in precious alloys, in coin, and 
the easiest possible. By alloying aluminium ;5ewellerj'. The great value and merit of gold 
with zinc, tin, or silver, solders arc obtained, j and silver as precious metals lies in the ease 

j! whose point of fusion is much lower than with which tliey are withdrawn from the 

j! that of aluminium itsfIf, allcfwiug the opera- combinations in which they have been made 

j! lion to be performed with a simiue spirit-of- to enter. By very simple chemical processecL 

}j vine lamp, and even without ajiy previous gold and silver are with facility separated 

I' scraping or cleaning, exactly as if they were from the .compounds which contain them, 

i soldering silver, 'i'iio Minister of Commerce Aluminium, unfortunately, is devoid of that 

was applied to, to open a competition for the property; it cannot be eliminated in its 

nianufficture of aluminium, and that the pro- metallic state like gold and silver from its 

j duce of snob rivalry should furnish the mate- difierent compounds. Instead of aluminium 

I rial for the medala awarded al the close of you get alumina—that is to say, the base of 

I Hie Universal Exfmaition of ’Fifty-five. clay—a worthless substance. Nor can a 

I Aluminipm is contained in clay in the pro- metal, whose origin is so widely diffused os 
portion of from twenty to five-and-twentyper clay is, ever hope to be accepted, in any case, 
cent. Greenland cryolite consists of alumi- as the I'epresentative of wealth, 
nium thirteen percent., sodium nearly thirty- Aluminium, therefore, will be exclusively 

three per cent., and fluorine fifty-four per reserved for manufacturing requirements. It 

cent.' It is of a bright and shining white; will be applied to the fabrication of vessels and 

intermediate between the colour of silver instimments of all kinds in wliich resistance 

nnd that of platina. It is lighter than to the action of the air and to chemical agents 
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ifi iBdis^neabiB. Surg^osajibr inatance, are 
hoping that it viil renijer servieoB of 1die 
highest class. Por tbedeoorstion of mterlon, 
where sUveV turns Idaek, alutuiiuam tvili 
shine transoendentiy. In propoi'iion as Uie 
cheap production of alhiuimuiii bebomes more 
and more an ertsMshed fact, the more we 
shall find it eateodng into household uses—for 
trarelliug purposes, for instance, for which 
its lightness is no small merit It may pro¬ 
bably send tin to the right-about-face, drive 
copper saueepane into penal servitude, an^ 
blow up German-silver sky-higb into nothing. 
Henceforwai’d, respectable babies will Leboru 
with aluminium spoons in their mouths. 

Snch anticipations would be open to the 
charge of exaggeration, if aluminium were 
now to be produced only by the original 
cxpeaeive method; but potassium is en¬ 
tirely dispensed with. Aluminium is ob¬ 
tained by treating its chloride with sodium, 
—a substance whose chemical affinities are 
very energetic, and whicli sets the aluminium 
free by forming chloride of sodium. Accord¬ 
ingly, the manufacture consists of two opera¬ 
tions, First, the preparation of chloride of 
sdumininm ; secondly, the decomposition of 
chloride of alumina by sodium. 

This is not the place for further details ; 
but it may be noted that sodium, whicli 
was foimerly dear, is now to be had at 
a reasonable price. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to insist, for instance, on the extreme 
inuocnousness of the metal, and its suit¬ 
ableness for many purposes where tin is 
objectionable from tlie extreme facility with 
wliich it is dissolved by organic acids ; there 
is no mistake about its snperioiiry to silver 
in resisting solutions of salt, and to otlier 
kitchen utensils on which luixtures of salt 
and vinegar have a corroding effect. j 

M. Deville claims for alimiinium no more [ 
th.an a n info nnediate rank between the pre- ^ 
cious'meials'Sn'd^ho oxidis,able metals, such' 
as tin and copper; but he feebs assured that,' 
oven in that subordinate office, it will be | 
found a mostusefnl minister to liumau wants.* 
The Frencli Minister of Public Instruction 
has recognised the importance of the dis¬ 
covery, by recommending the promotion of 
the Messr^ Wohler and Seville to bo officers 
of tbo Legion of Honour; urging that the 
merit of the metallmgic chemists ought to be 
tlius acknowledged, because, in his opinion, 
tlie moment had arrived when Science had 
already fulfilled her part, and it was the turn 
of manufacturing Art to begin. It is true 
that aluminium, in spite of its extreme profu¬ 
sion, and of the matters employed in its 
extraction, cannot yet compete in lowness of 
jH'ica with copper and tin, or practiciUly 
even with silver. Long industrial practice 
al0ne will attain that olyect; but Science 
has noUy fulfilled her duty. She has dis¬ 
covered the metal, specified its propei’tiee, 
and organised tiie mtmns of extrarting it 
on a large scale. Scientific men have invented 


aU, both apparatus and manipulaUcms, an:d 
have made over to commercial manu^stniers 
the fruit of their industry whSh'3|i!^ disinlier- 
estedness. , . 

The latest news is, that idnnHiiti^ is now 
made in quantities, in various Parisian labo¬ 
ratories, though not very cheaply. What mwe 
ought we reasonably to expect from a chibk* 
ling metal, that was only hatched the dthetr 
day, and which has yet to attain its fall 
growth and poVers of flight 1 

A final word. If aluminium is hoping to j 
replace either gold and silver, or copper and i 
tin, or to take its own place without re- j 
placing anything, it may do so in tiie Arts 
and manufactures; but it never can in lite¬ 
rature or popular speech, unless it be fitted 
with a new and better name. Aluminium, 
or, as some write it. Aluminum, is neither 
French nor English ; but a fossilised part of 
laiiin S]>eecli, about as suited to tlij mouths 
of the populace as an ichthyosauros cutlet or 
a dinornis marrow-bone. It must adopt some 
short and vernacular title. There would be 
no harm in clay-tin, while we call iron-ware 
tin ; loam-silver might plead quicksilver, .as 
a precedent; glebe-gohl would bo at least as 
historically true as mosaic gold. A skilful 
word-coiiicr might strike something good out 
of the Greek and Latin roots—argil, though 
<a iraxon etymology is far preferable. But 
something in the diction.ary line must be 
attempted. I should like to know what 
will become of poor “Aluminium ” when it 
. gets into the mouths of travelling tinkers 
I or of Hebrew dealers in mariue stores ? 



i THE POOH CL A BE. 

, IN rilllEB CnAPTERS. CnAlTEE TUE FIRST, 

1 December 12, 1747. My life has been 
! Itraugely bound up with extraordinary iiici- 
i dents, some of which occniTod before I h.ad 
any comiestion with the principal actors in 
them, or, indeed, bsforc I even knew of their 
existence. I suppose, most old men are like 
me, more given to look back upon their own 
career with a kind of fdful interest and .afiec- 
tionate remembrance, than to watch the 
events—though these, may have far more 
interest for the multitude — immediately 
passing before their eyes. If this should 
be the case with the generality of old peojde, 
how much more so with me! .... If 
I am to enter upon that strange stoiy con¬ 
nected with poor Lncy, I must begin a long 
way back. I myself only came to the know¬ 
ledge of her family history after I knew 
her ; but, to make the bale clear to any one 
else, I must arrange events in the order in 
which they occurred—^not th.at in which I 
became acquainted with them. 

There is a great old hall in the north east 
of Lancashire, in a part they call the Troiigh 
of BoUand, adjoining that other district named 
Craven. Starkey Manor House is rather 
like a number of rooms clustered round a 
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> grey maasire old keep ^an a regnkd'ly'bailt 
hall. Indeed, I eappose that the house only 
consisted of the gre^ tower in the centi'e iu 
the days vheh ^e Scots made tlieir raids 
terrible as iiu* south as this; and that after 
' the Stuarts came in, and there was a little 
more security of property in those j)arts, the 
Stariceys of that time added the lower build¬ 
ing, which runs, two stories higli, all round 
the base of the keep. There has l^en a grand 
garden laid out in my days on the southern 
slope near the house ; but when I first knew 
the place, the kitchen-garden at the farm was 
the only piece of cultivated ground belong¬ 
ing to it. The deer used to ^ome within 
sight of the drawing-room windows, iiud 
might have browsed quite close up to the 
house, if they had not been too wild and shy. 
Starkey Manor House itself stood on a pro¬ 
jection or peninsula of high laud, jutting out 
from the abrupt bills ilaat form the sides of 
the Trough of Bolland. These lulls were 
rocky and bleak enough towards then' summit; 
lower down they were clothed with tangled 
copse-wood and green depths of fern, out of 
■which a grey giant ot an ancient forest tree 
would tower here juid there, throwing up its 
ghastly wldte branches, as if in imprecation, 
to the skj'. These trees, they told me, were 
tlie remnants of that forest which existed in 
the days of the heptarchy, aiwl were even 
then noted as landmarks. No wonder that 
their upper and more exposed bi’anches were 
ieafiess, and that the dead bai’k ha<i peeled 
away, from adless old age. 

Not far from the house there were a few 
• cottages, apparently of the same date as the 
fceeji, probably built for some retainers of the 
fauiilj', who sought shelter—they .and their 
families and theii' small flocks and herds—at 
the bands of their feudal lord. Some of them 
had pretty much fallen to decay. They were, 
built iu a strange fashion. Strong beams 
liad been sunk firm iu the ground at the re¬ 
quisite distance, and their other ends had 
been fastened together, tw8 and two, so as to 
form the shape of one'of tliose rounded 
waggoii-lieaded gijjsy, tents, only very much 
larger. The spaces between were filled with 
mud, stones, osiers, rvibbisl)^ mortar—any¬ 
thing to kee|» out th*e weather. The fues 
were made in the centre of these rude dwell¬ 
ings, a hole in the roof forming the only 
chimney. No Highland hut, no Irish cabin 
could be of rougher construction. 

The owner of this property at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century was a Mr. 
Patrick Byrne Starkey. His family liad 
ki^ to the old faith, and were staunch 
Bomtui Catholics, esteeming it even a sin to, 
luMTy any one of Protestant descent, how¬ 
ever willing he or might have been to 
embrace the Bomish religion. Mr. Patrick 
Starkey’s fii'ttier had been a follower of 
James the Second; and^ during the dis¬ 
astrous Irish campaign ot that monarch, he 
had fallen in love witli an Irish beauty,*a 


I Miss Byrne, as zealous fbr hv imd 

for the Stuarts as himself. He had returned 
to' Irehuid after his escape to France, and 
married her, bearing her back to |he court at 
St. Germains. But some licence on the part 
of tbe disorderly gentlemen Who surrounded 
King James in his exile, had insulted his 
beautifiil wife and disgusted him ; so be re¬ 
moved from St. Germains to Antwerp, in 
Belgium, whence, in a few years’ time, he 
quietly returned to Starkey Manor House, 
some of his Lanoashire neighbours having lent 
their good offices to reconcile him to the 
powers that were. He was as firm a Homan 
CatholiS as ever, and as staunch an advocate 
for the Stuarts and the divine rights of 
kious ; but his religion almost amounted to 
asceticism, and the conduct of those with 
whom^ he had been brought in such close 
contact at St. Germains would little bewr the 
inspection of a stern moralist. So he gave 
his allegiance where he could not give his 
esteem, and learned to respect sinoei-ely tlie 
upright and moral character of one whom 
he yet regarded as an usurper. King Wil¬ 
liam’s government ha<l little need to fear 
.such an one. So he returned, as 1 have said, 
with a sobered heart and impoverished for¬ 
tunes, to his ancestral house, which had 
fallen sadly to rum while the owner had 
been a courtier, a sohlier, and an exile. The 
roads into the Trough of Bolland were little 
more than cart-ruts. Indeed, the way up 
to tlie house lay along a ploughed field 
before you c.unie to the deer-park. Madam, 
as the conutiy-folk used to call Mrs. 
Starkey, rode on a pillion behind her 
husband, holding on to him with a Tight 
hand by his leatlier riding-belt. Little 
Master (he that was afterwards Squire 
Patrick Byrne Starkey) was held on to his 
pony by a serving-man. A woman past 
miildle age walked with a firm and strong 
step by the cart that held mucl?. c>£ tbe bag- 
gage ; and, high up on th^^uails an5 b^es, 
sate a girl of dazzling beauty, perched 
Jiglitl}' on the topmost trunk, and swaying 
lierself fearlessly to and fro, as the cart 
rocked ami sliook in the heavy roads of 
late autumn. The girl wore the Antwei’p 
faille, or black Spanish mantle over her 
bead, and altogether her appearance was 
such that the old cottager who described the 
procession to me many yeare after, said that 
all the country-folk took her for a forelgaer. 
Some dogs, and the boy who held them in 
charge, made up the company. They rode 
silently along, looking with grave, serious 
eyes at the people, who came out of the scat¬ 
tered cottages to bow oi* curtsey to the real 
squire " come back at last,” and gazed after 
them with g^ng wonder, not deadened by 
the sound of the foreign language in wliicn 
the few necessary words that passed among 
them were spoken. One lad, called from his 
staring by the ^uire to come and help about 
the cart, accompanied them to the Manor 
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Hoiiee^ He sitid tliat vrhen Oie lady had fits Bridget had arrived tliere, the Sqnire 
deaceuded from her jullion, the middle-aged ' gave her a cottage of her otrn, and took mure 
woman whom I'have described as walking < pains in furnishing it for her, than he did in 
while the others rode,atep|)ed quicklyforwaid,' anything else out of his oten fabnse. It was 
and taking Madam Btarkey (who was of a' only nouiinaJly her residence. She was con- 
slight and delicate figttre) in hqr arms, she, stauily up at the great house ; indeed, it 
lifted her overthethresWd, and sat her down' was only a shortcut across the woods from 
in her husband’s house, at the same time | her own home to the home of her nurtdiug. 
uttering a jnssiohate and outlandish blessing, i HerdaugiiterMaryin like manner movedfixnn 
I The Squire stood by, smiling gravely at first; | one house tq another at her own will. Madam 
I but when the words of blessing were pro-; loved both mq|;her and child deai’ly. They 
I uouuced, hq took off his fine feathered hat i had great influence over her, and, through 
and bent his head. The girl with the blarfc' her, over her husband. Whatever Bridget 
! mantle stepped onward into the shqdow of or Mary willed, was sure to come to pass, 
the dark hall, and kissed the lady’s hand; They were .not disliked; for, though wild 
and that was all the lad could tell to the' and passionate, they were also generous by 
* group that gatheied round liiin on his retqrn. j nature. But the other servants were afraid 
’ eager to hear all, and to know how much the of them, as being in secret the ruling spirits 
I Squire had given him for his services. j of the household. The Squire had lost his 

1 Erora all I could gather, the Manor House; interest in all secular things ; Madam was 
was in the most dilapid.<tted state at the' gentle, affectionate, and yiwding. Both hus- 
tiine of the Squire’s return. The stout grey i band and wife were tenderly attached to 
walls remained firm and entire ; but the. each other and to their boy; but they grew 
inner chambers had been used for all kinds; more and more to shun the trouble of de- 
; of purposes. The great withdrawing-room cision on any jwiut; and hence it was that 
had been a barn ; the state ta])estry-chamber | Bridget could exert such desj)olic power. 

; had held wool, and so on. But, by-and-by, i But if every one else yielded to her “ magic 
! they were cleared out; and if the Sqnire had of a superior mind,” her daughter not un- 
I no money to spend on new furniture, he and frequently rebelled. She and her mother 
his wife had the knack of making the best were too much alike to agree. There wci’e 
of the old. He was no despicable joiner ;' wild quarrels between them ; and wilder 
she had a kind of grace in whatever slie did,! reconciliations. There were times when, in 
and imparted an air of elegant ])ictiiresque- tlie heat of passion, they could have stabbed 
, ness to whatever she (ouclied. Besides, tliey each otiicr. At all other times they both— 
j had breught many rare things from the Bridget e.specially—would liave willingly 
I (Continent; perhaps 1 should rather say, laid tlown tlieir lives for one another. 

I things tliat were rare in that part of Bnyiainl Bridget’s love f.>r her child lay vei-y deep— • 
! —oarviugs, and crosses, and beautiful pic- deeper than that daugliter ever knew ; or I 
lures. And then, again, wood was plentiful should think she would never have wearied 
in the Ti-ough ol Bolland, and great, of home as she did, and prayed her mistress 
log-fires danced and glittered in all the dark ' to obtain for lier some situation—as waiting- 
; old rofims, and gave a look of home and com- i juaid—beyond the seas, in that more cheerliil 
fort to everything. ■ continental life, among the scenes of which so 

h jr. i i teSj 3 'ou all this? I have' manyof her happiest yoarshad been spent. She 
I little to do with the Squire and Madam thought, as youth ^liuks, that life would last 
I Starhey; and yet i dwell upon them,' for ever, and that two or three years were but 
as if I wei-e unwilling to come to the« a small portion of to pass away fiv'ni her 
real people with whom my life was so i mother, whose only child she was. Bridget 
sti’angely mixed up. Madam had been nursed | thought difiercntly, but was too proud 
ill Ireland by the very woman who took her! ever to show what she felt. If her cliild 
up and welcomed her to her husband’s home,! wished to leave her, Vhy—she should go. 
in Lancaslftre. Excepting for the short period But people said Bridget became ten years 
of her owu mai-ried life, Bridget Fitzgerald ' older in the coarse of two months at this time, 
had never loft her nursling. Her maniage, i She took it that Mary wanted to leave her j 
—to one above ber in rank—had been un- the truth was, that Mary wanted for a time 
happy. Her husband had died and left her to leave the place and to seek some change, 
in even greater poverty than that in which and would thankfully have taken her mother 
she was when he had met with her at first, with her. Indeed, when Madam Starkey 
She had one child, the beautiful daugliter had gotten her a place with some grand 
w’ho came lading on the u aggon-load of fur- lady abroad, and the time drew near for her 
uiture that was brought to the Manor Uonso. to go, it was Maiy who clung to her mother 
Masdam Starkey had taken her again into her with passionate embrace, and, with floods of 
Sluice when she became a widow. She and tears, declared that she would never leave 
Irer daughter had followed “the luistresB” her; and it was Bridget, who at last 
|n all her fortunes ; they had lived at St. loosened her arms, and, grey and tearless 
and at Antwerp; .md were now herself, bade her keep her word, and go 
iipome to her home in Lancashire. As soon; forth into the wide world. Sobbing aloud, 
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and looking back continually, Mary went 
away. ]&yget a’aa aa atill as death, scarcely 
. drawii^ her breath, or closing her stony 
eyes; till at last she turned Iwck into her 
cottage and heaved a'ponderous old settle 
Against the door. There she sat, motionless, 
over the grey ashes of her extinguished fire, 
deaf to Madam's sweet voice, as she begged 
leave'to enter and comfort her nurse. Deaf, 
stony, and motionless she &t for more than 
twenty hours; till, for the third time,. 
Madam came across the snowy path from the 
great house, carrying with,her a young 
spaniel, which had been Mary’s pet up at 
the hall, and which had not ceased all night 
long to seek for its absent mistress, and to 
wluiie and moan after her. With tears 
Mmlani told this story, through the closed 
door—tears excited by the tcnible look of 
anguish, so steady, so immovable,—so the 
same to-day as it wa.s yestci-diiy,—on her 
nuree’s face. The little creature in her arm.s, 
began to utter its piteous cry, as it sliivered 
with the cold. Bridget stiircd ; slie moved 
—she listened. Again that long whine ; she 
thought it was for her daugliter ; and what 
she had denied to her nursliug and mistress she 
gr.'inted to the dumb creature that Mary 
had chetisiied. She opened the door and 
took the dog from Madam’s arms. Then 
Madam came in, and kissed and comforted 
the old woman, who took hut little notice 
of her or anything. And sanding up Master 
Patrick to the liall for fire ami food, the 
sweet young lady never left her nurse all 
that night. Next day, the Squire himself 
came down, carrying a beautiful foreign pic¬ 
ture; Our Lady of the Holy Heart, the 
Papists call it. It is a iiicture of the 
■Virgin, her heart pierced with arrows, eaijji 
ariNiw representing one of her great woes. 
'J'hat picture hung in Bridget’s cottage 
when I first saw her; I have tli.at picture 
now. • 

Years went on. Mary was still abroad, 
Bridget was still and stern, instead of active 
and ][>a3sionate. The little dog, Mignon, 
was indeed her darling. I have heard that she 
talked to it coutiuimily, although, to most 
people, she was so silent. The Squire and 
Maihitn treated her with the greatest consi¬ 
deration, and well they might; for to them 
.she was as devoted and faitliful as ever. 
Mai-y wrote pretty often, and seemed satisfied 
with lier life. But at length the lettera ceased 
—1 hardly know wliether before or after a 
great and terrible sorrow came upon the 
house of the Starkeys. The Squire sickened 
of a putrid fever; and Madam caught it in 
nursing him, and died. You may be sure, 
Bridget let no other woman tend her but 
herself; and in the very arms that had 
received her at her birth, thatsweet young wo¬ 
man laid her head down and gave up her breath. 
The Squire recovered, in a fashion. He ^as 
never strong—be had never tlie heart to 
smile again. He fasted and prayed more than 


ever; and people did sajr that he tiiedAo cut 
ofifthe entail, and leave all the^ropertjf away 
to found a monastery abroad of whil^ he 
prayed that some day little Squire Patrick 
might be the reverend father. But he could 
not do this, for the strictness of t^e entail 
and the laws against the Papists. So he 
could only appoint gentlemen of his own 
faith .ns guardians to his son, with many 
charges about tiie lad’s soul, and a few about 
the laud, and the way it was to be held 
wliile he was a minor. Of coui-se, Bridget 
was J!ot forgotten. He sent for her as he lay 
oil his deatii-bed, and asked her if she would 
rather have a sum down, or have a small 
{fiiuuity settled upon her. She said at once 
she would have a sumdovm; for she thought 
of her daughter, and liow she could bequeath 
the money to her, whereas ah annuity would 
have died with her. So the Squire left her 
her cottage for life, and a fair sum of money. 
And then he died with as ready and willing 
a heart as, 1 sujipose, ever any gentleman 
took out of this world with him. The 
young Squire was carried oil by his guardians, 
and Bridget was left alone. 

1 have said tliat she had not heard from 
Mary for some time. In her last letter, she 
had told of travelling about with her mis¬ 
tress, who was the English wife of some great 
foreign ollicer, and had spoken of her chances 
of making a good marriage, without naming 
the gentleman’s name, keeping it rather back 
as a pleasant surprise to her mother, his sta¬ 
tion and fortune lieiug, as I hod afterwards 
re.ason to know, far superior to anything slie 
had a right to expect. Then came a long 
silence ; and M.ad.ani was dead, and the Squire. 
was dead ; and Bridget’s heart was gnawed 
by anxiet}', and slie knew not whom to ask 
for news of lier child. She could not write, 
and the Squire had managed.,‘lir.'j'iBiBuini- « 
cation with her daughter.^ She walked off to 
Hurst; and got a good priest there—one 
whom she had kuowu at Antwerp—to write 
for her. But no answer came. It was like 
crying into the awful stillness of night. 

One day Bridget was missed by those neigh¬ 
bours who had been accustomed to mark her 
out-goings and iu-coniings. She bad never 
been sociable with any of them ; but the 
sight of lier had become a part of their daily 
lives, and slow wonder arose in their minds, 
as morning after morning came, and her 
house-door reimaiiied closed, her window dea4 
from any glitter, or light of fire within. 
At length, some one tried the door; it was 
locked. Two or three laid their heads to¬ 
gether, before diuing to look in through the 
blank, unslinttered window. But, at last, 
they summoned up courage; and then saw 
that Bridget’s absence from their little world 
was not the result of accident or death, but 
of premeditation. Such small articles of 
furniture as could be secured from the efifeota 
of time ami damp by bein^ packed up, were 
stowed away in boxes. Ine picture of the 
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Madauuft was taken <ioira, and gone; In a' panion; adurabremembranoerofhigifaerdays. 
word! Bridget had stolen an ay fi-om her Oncehowasill; andshecan'iedMwatonthau 
home, and left no tince where she was de> three miles, to ask about his mapiifiiBiuent 
parted. I knew afterwards, thav she and from one who had been gromn -to ^ last 
her little dog had wandered oif on tlie Icmg | ^oire, and had then Been noted for bis skill 
seaich for her 1«A' d^gbter. She was too in all diseases of auimaia. Whatever thi^,- 
illiterate ^ have faith in letters, even had she; man did, the dog recovered; and tb^., 
had the* means'of writing and sending many, who heard h|r thanks, intermingled 
But she had faith in her own strong love, and blessings (that ■were rather promises of 
believed that her passionate instinct wonld; good fortune than prayem) looked grave 
guide her to her child. Besides, foreign ti-avelmt his good luck when, next year, his ewes 
was no new thing to her, and she could ^eaki twinned, and his meadow-grass was heavy 
enough of French to explain the object of' and tliick. » 

her journey, and had moreover the advau-1 ^ow it so happened that, about the year 
tage of being, from her faith, a welcolnp i seventeen hundred and eleven, one of 
oi^ect of chiU’itaLle ho.^pitality at many a the guardians of the young Squire, a 
distant convent. Bui the country people; certain Sir Philip Tempest, bethought 
round Starkey Manor House knew nothing j hiui ol the good shooting there must be 
of all this. They wondered what had be-; on his ward’s property ; and in conae- 
oome of her, in a torpul, lazy fashion, and quence, he brought down four or five gen- 
then left off thinking of her altogether. Se- tlemon of his friends to stay for a week or 
veral years passed. Both Manor House and two at the Hall. From all accounts, they 
cottage were deserted. The young Squire royStered and spent pretty freely. 1 never 
lived far away under the direction of his heard any of their names but one, and that 
guardians. There were inroads of wool and was Squire Gisborne’s. He was hardly a 
com into the sitting-rooms of the Hall; and middle-aged man then; he had been much 
some low talk, from time to time, among the abroad, and there, I believe, he had known Sir 
hinds and country-people, whether it would | Philip Tempest, and done him some service, 
not be as well to break into old Bridget’s, He was a daring and dissolute fellow in those 
cottage, and save such of her goods as were j days ; careless and fearless, and one who 
left from the moth and rtisl which must be i would rather be in a quarrel than out of it. 
making sad havoc. But this idea was alway.s j Jle had his fils of ill-temper beside, when be 
qnenelied by the recollection of her strong | would spare neither man nor beast. Other- 
character, and passionate anger; and talcs of j wise, those who knew him well, used to 
her masterful spirit, and vehement force of; say Ite had a good heart, when he was 
will were whispered about, till the very; neither drunk, nor angry, nor in any way 
thought of offeniliiig her, l)y louehing any i vexed. He had altered much when I came 
artieJe of hers, became invested with a kind j to know him. 

of horror ; it was believed that dead or alive One day, the gentlemen had all been out 
.She would not fail to avenge it. scooting, and with but little success, I believe ; 

Suddenly, she came home ; with as little any hoW, Mr. Gisborne had had none, and 
noise preparation as she had de- j was in a black humour accordingly. lie was 

p.irted. One day, some one noticed a thin,' coming home, havii^ his gun loaded, sports- 
blue curl of smoke, ascending from her chira- man-like, when lidle Migiiou crossed his 
ncy. Her door stood o]jen to the noon-day <iath, just as he turned out of the wood by 
sun ; and ere mahy hours had elapsed, some Bridget’s cottage. Parl^iy for waiitonness, 
one liad seen an old travel an J sorrow-stained partly to vent his spleen upon some living 
woman dipping her pitcher in the well; and creature, Mr. Gisborne took his gun, iind fired 
said, that tJie dark, solemn eyes that looked —he bad better have nrfver fired gun again, 
up at him Were more like Bridget Fitzgerald’s than aimed that unlucky shot. He hit Mig- 
than any one else’s in this world ; and yet, it non; 


and at the eroature’a sudden cry, 


it were she, she looked as if she had been Bridget came out, and saw at a glance what 
scorched in the flames of hell, so brown, and had been done. She took Mignou up in lier 
scared, and fierce a creature did she seem, arms, and looked hard at the wound ; the 
By-aud-by, many saw her ; and those who poor dog looked at her with his glazing eyes, 
met her eye once, ojired not to be caught and tried to wag his tail and lick her hand, 
looking at her again. She liad got into the all covered with blood. Mr. Gisborne spoke 
h-abit of pei-pelually tulidng to ht-raelf; nay, in a kind of sullen x)euitence: 
mq|K' answeidng herself, and vwying her “ You should have kept the dog out of my 
according to the side she took at the way; a littie poaching varmint.” 

,^^meut. It was no wonder that those who At this, very moment, Mi^on stretched 
Jdared to listen outside her door at night, out his legs, and stiffened in her arms—her 
j*believed that die held converse with some lost Ma*^ dog, who bad wondered and sor- 
|fespirit J in short, she was unconsctonsly earn- rowed with her for years. She walked right 
''ing for herself the dread reputation of a witek into Mr. Gisborne’s path, and fixed his 
Herlittledog,wliich had wandered half over unwilling, sullen look with her daik and 
Uoutineut with her, was her only com- terrible eye. 
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“ Those nwer throve that did me harm,” “ I miist hare no talk of duidcing her, 
said she.'' “ I’m alone in the world, and help- Dickon. Why, she must be the xary woman 
less; the more do the Saints in Heaven hear poor Starkey bade me hare a care of; bat 
my prayers. Hear me, yejblessed ones! hear when I caij^e here last she was gone^ no 
me while I ask for sorrow on this bad, cruel one knew whore, m go and see her to¬ 
man. He hs^ killed the only creatui'e that morrow. But mind you, sirrah, if auy harm 
loved me—the dumb beixst that I loved. Bring comes to her, or any more talk of her being a 
down heavy sorrow on his head fiy that<lee(l, witch—I’ve a pack of hounds at home, -wm 
O ye Saints ! He thought that J was helpless, can follow the scent of a lying knave as well 
because he saw me lonely and poor ; but are as ever they followed a dog-foxso take cai'O 
not the armies of Heaven for such a one as htw you talk about ducking a Mthful old 
me?” servant of your dead master’s.” 

“Come, come,” said he, halft-remorseful, “Had she ever a daughter?” asked Mr, 
but not one whit afraid. “ Here’s a crown to Gisborne, after a while, 
buy thee another dog. Take it and leave oflf “I don’t know—^j^es! I’ve a notion she 
cursing! I care none for thy threats.” had; a kind of waiting-woman to Madam 


“ Don’t you ? ” said she, coming a step Starkey.” 
closer, and changing her imprecatory cry for “ ITease your worship,” said humbled 
a whisper which made the gamekeeper’s lad, Dickon, “ Mistress Bridget had a daughter 


following Mr. Gisborne, creep 


■one Mistress Mary—who went abroad, and 


“ You shall live to see the creature you love has never been heard on since ; and folk do 
best, and who alone loves you—ay, a human say that has crazed her mother,” 
creature, but as innocent and fond as my poof Mr. Gisborne shaded his eyes with his 
dead darling—you shall see this creature, for hand. 

wliom death wonUl be too happy, become a “I could wish she had not cursed me,” he 
terror .and a loathing to all for this blood’s muttered, “ She may have power—no one 
sake. Hear me, O holy Saints, who never else could.” After a while, he said aloud, 


fail them that have no other help ! ” 


no one understanding rightly what ha meant. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
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I WANT to say a word more about Ireland, 


She threw up her right band, filled with “ Tush ! it’s impossible! ”—and called for 
poor M iguon’s life-drops ; they spirted, one claret; and he and the other gentlemen set-to 
or two of them, on his shooting-dress,—an to a drinking-bout. 

ominous sight to the follower. But the-- 

master only laughed a little, forced, scorntul « 'nifP 

laugh, .and went on to the Hall. Before he ^ JUUllJNJ.X UUi. JNUiiiJi. 

4 ;ot there, however, he took out a gold piece, ^ countbv house. 

and bade the boy cany it to the old woman on I want to say a word more about Ireland, 
ids return to the village. The lad was not ai'gumentativeJy, but as an illustration. 
'■ afeared,” as he told me in after years; he I should have been dishonest in blinking 
came to the cottage, and hovered about, not Skibbereeu ; the more so, as in aU the narra- 
d:i'’iiig to enter. He peeped through the Vtives I have heard of the social characterls- 
wiiidow at last; and by the flickering wood- tics of these appalling visitations, I conld not 
flame, he saw Bridget kneeling before the help being struck with theii^rim cAidiaSaate 
jnctiire of our Lady of the Holy Heart, with siiuililudo to some features of the Irish 
dead Mignon lying between*her and the Ma- famine that came within my own knowledge 
donna. She was praying wildly, as her out- rst the time. Some of the coincideueea were 
stretched arms betokened. 'The lad shrank extraordinary. The patience of the people, 
away in redoubled terror; and contented Their swarthiness of hue from inanition. 
Jiimself with slipping tlio gold-piece under Their patience and meekness during unex- 
the ill-fitting door. The next day it w'as ampled agony; and above all, their naked- 
throwu out upon the midden; and there it ness. To be naked and a-huugered would 


lay, no one daring to touch it. stem to be natural—the hungry man selling 

Meanwhile Mr. Gisborne, half curious, his clothes to buy bread; but these people, 
half uneasy, thought to lessen his uncom- Irish and Russian, went nakeR when they 


fortable feelings by asking Sir Philip who had plenty of rags, unsaleable, but warmth- 
Bridget was ? He could only describe her— containing. There seem to be certain ex- 
he did not know her name. Sir Philip was trema stages of human misery, in which a 
equally at a loss. But an old servant of the man can no longer abide his garments. 
Starkeys, who had resumed his livery at the 1 have a curious remembrance of being 
BEali on this occasion—a scoundrel whom told by a relative, who was in the fmnine- 
Bridget had saved from dismissal more than stricken , districts in eighteen forty-seven, 
once daring her palmy days—said : that, once losing his way over a mountain, 

“ It will be the old witch, that his warship he entered a cabin to inquire the proper 
means. She needs a ducking, if ever woman road, and there found seven people of both 
did, does that Bridge* Pitzgerald.” ' sexes, children and adults, crouching round 

“ Fitzgerald 1 ” said both the gentlemen at an coipty saucepan, and all as bare as 
once. But Sir I^ilip was the first to con- robins! The eldest girl, who volunteered to 
tinue : show him the straight road was modest as 
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Irish girls are proud to be, and as slie rose to 
escort him, .dapped a wooden bowl over her 
shoulder, as if it bad been the expsinsiye 
cloak of the demon page whom we read of in 
the Percy Beliqnes. *' 

1 have been diioking of all these things 
and a great many more over tea aivl tobacco 
in tlm Staroata’s house in M. de Katoricbas- 
sofl’s village. There Alexis and I are com¬ 
fortably seated during the iiooii-tide heats. 
The .Starosta’s daughter would have WMhgd 
our feet for us, as Penelope’s hand-maidens 
did for Ulysses, or Fergus Mac’Ivor’s*duiuhie 
wassals for Waverley, if we had had any 
inclination that way. Perhaps I had corns; 
perhaps Alexis, already becoming Busdan- 
ised, bad, like many of his [Mitent leather 
booted countrymen, no stockings on. It is 
certain that we did not avail ourselves of the 
footbath. The Starosta has informed us 
several times and with as many profound 
bows, that his house no longer belongs to 
him, but that it, its contents, himself, his 
children and grandchildren, are ours, and at 
the absolute disposal of our excellencies. 
Excellencies! By the long-winded, multi¬ 
syllabic, but mellifluous epithets he has 
bestowed on Alexis be must have called him 
bis majesty, his coruscation, bis scintillation, 
Ilia milky-way, by this lime. The llussiaiis 
are great proticienta in low bows, and to 
Lieu savoir tirer la r6v6rence is considered a 
superlative accompliahment. A distinguished 
Professor of Natural History attached to 
the university of AIoscow—a great savant: 
and a very tacitui'u man—once remarked to 
me gravely, that bis brother Waldemar made 
the best bow of any boyard in the govern¬ 
ment of Simbei'sk, and added : Ce gargoii lit 
fera son chemin—and imleed ibis is a country^ 
where, by dint of continuous and assiduous 
bnfjin^. may make aurprising way in 
fortune and dighity. , If you will bow low 
enough you may be sure to rise high in the 
Tchinu; and if you don’t mind grovelfing.a 
little on your stomach, and swallowing a 
little dust, there is no knowing to what 
imperial employment you may aspire. I 
think that Alexis lias a secret admira¬ 
tion and envy of Genghis Khan, owing 
to the profoundly graceful bows that Tartar 
chieftain is so frequently making. I don’t mind 
low bows. Pefhaps if 1 knew an English duke 
I sbottld be inclined toniakehim very lowbows 
myself—at all events, 1 have coinpatriols wlio 
would ; but it is inexpressibly painful and 
disgusting to a western traveller in Russia, 
when he happens to be on a visit at a gentle¬ 
man’s country house, to see stalwart bearded 
mei»‘<positively falling down and worsliipping 
scrubby young seigneur. If a p^ant 
, ^as the slightest favour to ask of his lord, 
the promotion of his wife for instance-fram 
6 sculieiy to the fine-linen laundry, he 
^IBSgins ills suit by falling plunip on his knees, 

■ tonching the earth with his forehead, 
in Petersburg, where Nous Autres do 


not like to show the slave-owner’s element 
more than they can help, I- hf^ seeu a 
spi'iglitiy young seigneur keep a ^fey-haired 
servitor full ten minutes on fais-knees before 
him lighting his pipe—cheerfully flailing him 
swiuia and durac (pig and fool] meanwhile, 
and playfully chucking him niffler the ;ehin 
with the toe of his Kasan boyti 
We ha^ refused the refreshment , of 
vitehina, or dried pork, piroga, or meat pies, 
and ogourtzhofi^ or salted cucumbers; but 
we have cheerfully accepted the offer of a 
samovar, which, huge, brazen, and battei'ed, 
glowers in llie midst of the table like the 
giaut helmet in the Castle of Otranto. We 
I lave our own tea and cuiis in the tiu-chest, 
but the Starosta won’t bear of our using 
either. He has tea—and capital tea it is 
—rather like tobacco in colour, and tasting 
slightly as if it bad lieen kept in a oaii- 
nister in Mr. Atkinson tlie perfumer’s shop; 
besides this, be has, not tumblers for ns 
*0 drink our tea from, but some articles 
be has the greatest pride and Joy in pro¬ 
ducing—poi-celansky, he calls them, in a 
voice quavering witli enmtioii, as ho takes 
them out of the chest containing bis valu¬ 
ables. The ijorcelansky consists of two very 
fair china tea-cujis, one of them minus a 
handle, but the loss supplied with a neat 
curve of twisted iron wire, and both duly set 
iu saucers. One saucer is indubitable cliiua ; 
it docs not match the cu)) iu size or pat¬ 
tern, certainly, but let that jmiss ; the other 
is — the cover of one of those slinllow 
earthenware pots in which preserved meats? 
and anchovy paste are sold! I turn the 
familial’ lid upside down, and there my c^ cs 
are gladdened witli the siglit of a colourval 
engraving burot into the clay—the interior of 
tSliakespearc’s house at StratforJ-iipon-Avou f 
My thoughts immediately revert to Air. 
Quaiu’s oyster-shop in the Haj market, Lou¬ 
don, and I burst «out laughing, to the amaze¬ 
ment and abashment of the Staiosta, wlio, 
thinking I am ridiculing him foi having 
placed bis saucer witfi the handsome part 
underneath, l^astens to explain to Alexis 
tliat tlie cup won’t maintain its position unless 
the saucer is turned upside down, expressing 
his regret, as the picture, which lie assumes 
to bo a view of the Dvoretz Loudoni-Gorod, 
or, Palace of the City of London, is doigo 
baraslio (very handsome indeed). Alexis, it 
is needless to say, interfirets ail this; for my 
Russ is of the very weakest, as yet. Yet I 
cannot help a slight suspicion that my young 
fritud’a Moscov is not of the most powerlul 
description, and that he makes very free 
translations of the Starosta’s discourse for 
my benefit, and that, like the dragoman in 
Eotlien, he renders such a speech as “Your 
mightinesses are welcome; roostblessed among 
hours is this, the hour of his coming,” by 
** The old fellow is paying us a lot of compli¬ 
ments. We are welcome enough, that is 
certain,” The Starosta never saw Alexis 
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before, but he hfta known the calOche for be, it produces a very unwholesorae-lookteg 
yesre, he knows that the lad’s senior soiai-transparency; and big Uack spiders, 
annt is the Raronessa Bigwigitsin, and if the tarrakaim, and other ogglesoiue insects, orawl 
RnR8o*Ameriean cliosetodathimoutof house over its jaundiced field, like hideous orabree 
and home,- the Btarosta would ^w lower chinoises •One end of the apartment is por- 
thnn ever, so near-neighbourly is he, and titioned off by a raw-wooden screen, some 
such an unfeigned and disinterested attach- six feet in height; but whetlior that be the 
menfc has he for the juvenile ariatecmcy. family bed-cliamber or the family pigstye I 
For, the Russian peasant, whJ is always am quite at a loss to say. The former™hypo¬ 
burning a lamp before the sliiNne of his saint, thesis is scarcely tenable, inasmuch ns beneath 
astutely thinks that there is no harm in tfie image of the saint there is a sort of 
burning a caudle to the other power, too: so wooden pit, half above ground and half 
he worships his seigneur, wh<^ is the very under It—^half a sarcophagus and half a ditch 
devil to him. —^which from a mighty bolster—that gigantic 

1 have had two tnniblers of tea ; and by sansage-like sack of black leather must be a 
this time I have taken stock of the Stai-osta’a bdlster, for I can see the oleaginous marks on 
house. It is the best in the village of Voliioi, it where heails have lain—and a counterpane 
and I should think the Starosta must have barioI6 in so many stripes and counterstripes 
been a thrifty old geutleinaii, and must be, of ditferent colours that it looks like tliouuion- 
by this time, pretty well to di) iu the world, jack, 1 conjecture to be the Stnrosta’s family 
I am soiTy to hear from Alexis., however, bed. 11 is summer bed, of course ; where his 
that our venerable friend declares that he winter bed is we all know—it is there ou the 
has not a kopeck in the world, and that he top of the long stove, where the heap of once 
and his family are “ whistling in their fiats ” white—now black with dirt and grease— 
for hunger. “He is a liar,” Alexis says, sheepskins are. If I had any doubt about 
uniiifectedly. “ They are all liars.’’ I'he this wnoilen grave being a bed, it would be at 
Stai'osta’s dwelling, though, does not offer once dispelled; first, by the sight of a leg 
many signs of penury or distress. Here is coveretl with a dusty boot which suddenly 
the inventory. surges into the air from beneath the waves 

There is but one room on the ground- of the parti coloured counteri>aue like the 
floor; a sufficiently vast .apai'tment, of mast of a wrecked vessel; and ultimately by a 
which the walls are of logs in all their i head dusty and <lishevelled as to its hair, and 
native ronmluess, and the ceiling also of logs, | bright crimson as to its face, which bobs up to 
but ou which, to be quite genteel, some i the surface, ghniiiiers for a moment, and then 
imperfect attempts at s({u:iring have hcen I disapjiears—to continue the nautical simile— 
made. There is not a glimpse of white-{like the revolving pharos of the Kish Light- 
washing, ])aiuting, or paper-hanging to be | ship. From a hiccup, too, ;iud a grunt, I am 
seen. 'Jhe great Russian painter and deco-; further enabled to conjecture that there must 
rator, Dirtofl^ has taken the cli.amber in he somebody in the bed ; anil, from some 
liiiiid, and has toned down walls, and ceiling^ suppressed whisperings, T am inclined to think 
and flooring to one agreeable dingy grey, that tliere are some small matters in the way 
Tliere is not much dust about; no great litter, of children down somewhere ’n thejuat 
where all is litter ; not over-many cobwebs depths of this Russian Gi*5at Bed of Ware, 
in the corners. The dirir is concrete. It On the latter subject I am not enlightened; 
is part of the party walls ; and i think Jmt on the fomier my mind is set at rest by 
that a thoroughly ,good scrubbing would the statement volunteered by the Starosta, 
send the Stavosta’s house tumbling about that his eldest grandson Sophron is lying 
his cars. There are twp windows to down there, “as drunk as oil”—whatever that 
the room; one is a show-window—a large state of inloxicutiou may he. He went out 
aperture, filled with a peculiar dull, grey, this nioriiing, it apjiears, to the Seignorial 
sheeiiless glass. The panes are so gently and Kontova, or steward’s oflice, with a little 
uniformly darkened with dirt,that the window present to the Alemansky - Bourmiater, or 
serves much more to prevent impertinent German Iiitendant of the Barynn, and on Gos- 
wayfarers from looking in, than to assist the podia Vaiidegiitlor's deigning to give Sophi-oii 
inmates of the mansion iu looking out. The some green wine, or voaki, Sophron deigned 
second window is a much smaller casement, to drink thereof, till he found him.self, or was 
cut apparently at random high up in the wall, found, in the aforesaid oily state of drunken- 
ami close to the ceiling, and of no pai’ticular ness. I should say myself, that Sophron is 
shape. Its panes are filled with something, but more what may be termed “dumb drunk;” 
what that something may be I am unable to for, on his grandfather seizing him by the 
determine: not glass for a certainty, for tlie hair of his heati on one of its visits to the 
panes bulge inward, and some flap idly to surface, and rating him in most abusive Russ, 
and fro iu the hot summer wind, whjph, like Sophron makes superhuman efibrts to reply, 
a restless dog, is wagging its tad. in the sun but can get no further than an ineoherent 
outside ;—rags, iierhaps, paper it may Ue, and inarticulate gabble; after which, leaving 
dried fish-skins—a favourite preparation for some of his hair behind like seaweed, he dives 
glazing windows, very likely. Whatever it down to the bottom of the counterpane ocean 
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-'-Again to confer, I suppose, with his little of copecks, tuid the sibilation in the hsta for 
hrothers and sisters, or with Neptune, or the hunger becomes notorious aeairjr&^oations. 
Nereides, or'tlio Great Sea Serpent. “The Like every Bussiau peasant ^vbpl^per-mer- 
ape and pig,” says the vexed Surrostn, threw chant—^from the miserable of a crown- 

himself into the bed while I waf at Mestro- village to the merchant of i^nr^guiid with 
phan’s mill. 1 could sober him in a moment his millions of roubles—^Nicolai latenkofij the 
with a bucket olwater, but your excellencies Starosta's juide and pleasiure isto have a joss 
will understand,that I do not want to spoil in his house, eis handsome as ever he cau 
the pastyel (or bed), which is of great civla- j afford it to fse. And a brave St. Nicholas he 
tion (civilisation), and came from Moscow, j Las. The picture itself is simply hideous—a 
where tny eldest son Dmiti’i has been ap j paralytic saint with an enormous aureole, like 
Isdivostcnik-Maeter for twenty yeais, pay-j a straw Imt, sitting in a most uneomforttiblo 
ing one hundred and eighty silver toubles attitude upon a series of cream-coloured 
yearly to his lord and ours, the Barynu, clouds in regular tiers, like the wig of the 
Vacil ApoUodorovich (M. de K.), and own-| ]jord Mayor's coachman. It is painted, or 
ing himself fourteen droschkies with tlfcir ratlier daubed, in the most glaring and 
horses.” Apparently feaidng that he had; coarsest oil-eolours; but the anreole above 
let the cat somewhat out of the moneybag the saint’s liead is foimied of metallic rjiys of 
in alluding to the prosperous coiulitfon of a certain dull, yellow, Guinea-coast like ap¬ 
his son Dmitii, the Starosta hastened to i pearance tlmt make me certain—though the 
assure Alexis that tlie obrok (or yearly slave- Starosta would probably call St. Nicholas 
rent) was a frightfully hard thing for a liiinself to witue.ss that the contrary was the 
poor Christiaiiin to pay, jinJ that uhat fact—that lliese rays ai’e of pure gull. And 
with that and the police and tlie govern- ^ there are some inugs on St. Nicholas’s fingers, 
meat dues, his poor Dmitri had notliing to and some stars on his alb .and rochet, and a 
feed or clothe his childreb with. “ This is great bulb on his pastoral crook, th.at are 
his sou,” he adds, pointing to the i>art of the green, and white, and crimson, and glisten 
coauterp.ane where the oily drunkard had very susiiieiously. 1 have an idea th.at tliey 
last foundered witli all hands, and his cargo j are emeralds, and carbuncles, and seed pearls, 
of green wine on boar J: “judge what we are my friend Nicolai I know the massive, 
able to do with "such a cow's-uopliew as this , cha.sed, and embossed lamp that hangs, ahv.-!} s 
on our hands! However, if j'our cxcelleueies kindled, before the image to be silver; the 
will deign to pardon me, 1 will soon rid you picture itself is covered with a fair wide 
of this Turk’s-brother’s presence.” I don’t sheet of plate-glass ; the whole is fi-.imed in 
know what Alexis answers to thi,s harangue, i-osewood, carved and gilded in great profu- 
but I hasten to assure the Starosta with sion ; .and I should not at all wonder if the ‘ 
much gesticulation, and many harostros and original cost of this image to the soi-disaut 
nitchevos (all right and never mind), that 1 impoveiished Starosta had been five huudicd 
have not the slightest olijeetiou to the di’uukfii, silver I’ouhles at the very least. St. Nicholas 
man in the bed, and, as he is quite dumb,, is one of the mnst po]>ular and most cou- 
that I rather like his revfiviug lighthouse, hidered of the llussiau saints, ami the late 
anneii }-|p(^e than otherwise. The Starosta, Guar probably owed no small portion of his 
however, apparefftl}' convinced that he or immense influence to the fact of his bearing 
So])hrou must be sinuiiig ngaiiist etiquette ' the same n.ame as <h.at saint of high renown, 
in S-. me w.ay or other, makes a last desperate^, Touching St. Nichola.s, there is a ludicmus 
plunge after that siiipwrecked couvivialist., tradition current among the Bnssiau 
He brings him to the shore after much j peasantry to the effect *that he once had a 
puffing and blowing, and rolls or drags his | theological disptite with Martin Luther, and 
long body across the floor and out at the; that they agreed to settle it by a walking- 
front doo^ where, from some dull heavy j match. It was to be so many hundred versts 
sounds, and a terrific howling, I presume j np a mountain, and neither party was to have 
that he is correcting his grandson with a j any assistance beyond a stout walking-staJl’ 
joint-stool, or a log of wood, or a crowbar, or i For once the Protestant champion was victo- 
a hatchet, or some switch-like trifle of that j rious, for St. Nicholas was thoroughly blown 
desci'iption. Then I hear the slush of the before, bo had accomplished half the journey, 
proposed bucket of water. The Starosta The detested heretic came back triuinpliaut, 
comes in, and re-apologises to Alexia; and but with empty hands. “ Where’s your 
when Sophron rejoins us, which he does in walking-stick, dog’s son ? ” cried the good 
about ten minutes to fill the samovar, he is, St. Nicholas. “ Au’t please you, I ate it,” | 
t\j||fegh still very damp and somewhat tangled answered his opponent. The wary Doctor | 
about the hair, and purply-streaked about Marlin Luther hadhadawalking-Atickcon- 
flie face, as grave, sober, and likely a young strueted of good black-puddiags twisted 
Easaiau as ever wore a red shirt and made together, and had eaten as he walked—the 
beautiful bows. creature .comforts' giving him such bodily 

I have q)oken of the image of the saint, strength that he had easily overcome his j 
It is here that the Starosta’s commercial antagonist. 1 

secret oozes out. It is here that the paucity I The large ground-floor apai'tment, as it 
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umy be call^, tbongh it is raised somewhat to break his leg, “ whi«di was so vexw inoo®' 
above thsi^yei ot the soil, as you shall iie,ar veuient to nsy Lord Castlecomor/’ Tito 
presently, is the IhiLlsetol-Isba, or big miserable condition of the souls Ittaohod to 
room ; and liotiie^mesi, on the eternal lucus a the glebe is brought to your mind by a ■ 
lion Iucend<^however sombre it may be, the hundred slavish proverla and expressions. 
Beleeia-Isba, or Chamber of Ligiit. The Slavery is so well organised, and so saturates 
space at the' end, partitioned off like a tlie social system, that the very dictionary is 
cliurclnvarden’s pew, is considered as strictly impregnated with slavish words. A people 
]>i'iyate,—there is no ndniittanoe*except on philologically semle, and whose proverbs 
imsiness. When I siiy privatS, I mean, of exhale a spirit of dog-like obedience and 
course, to persons of the peasants’ own hcjpeless resignation, and sometimes abject 
degree j the sliaveu-chins—by which title glorification of despotism, is indeed a rarity, 
the hirsute Moujiks sonietimeg designate The raisirable Africans, debased as they have 
tliose wliose nobility, official standing, mili- been by centuries of bondage, have no sudi 
tjiiy employment, or foreign extraction, en- popular sayings, if I remember rightiy, as, 
title them to go beardless—enter where they “ (J<fw-hide am good for niggera“Woolly 
](lease, aud do what they please, when they head and scored back always go togetlier ; ” 
deign to enter a peasant’s house. And here “ Sky too high up, Canada too tar off.” But 
a }>iireuthesis respecting beards. (One of among the Mussiau peasants, these are a few 
the last items of advice volunteered to me by of the proverbs current and common : “ A 
a very dear friend, just previous iw leaving man who has been well beaten is worth two 
England for Russia, was to let my beard men who haven’t been beaten.” "Fivehuu- 
grow. I should find it so comfortable in di-ed blows with a stick vrill make a good 
travelling, ha' said. I had all the wish, grenadier ; a thoii,-»and a dragoon ; and none 
though perhaps not the power to effect tliis at .all a captain.” “ ’Tis only the lazy ones 
desirable consummation; but I very soon who don’t beat ns.” Can anything be more 
found, on my arrival at St. Petersburg, that liondble than this tacit, shoulder-shrugging, 
if 1 wanted to be waited on with proinp- almost smirking acceptation of the stick as 
titude in hotels, spoken to with civility an accomjJishcd fact,—of the Valley of the 
by ])oUoe-officer3, or received with politeness Shadow of Stick as a state of life into which 


in .•'ociety, I must go with a smoothly- it has plc.-vsed God to call tliem! Again : 
shaven chin. Moustaches were geneiully “ Heaven is too liigh ; the Cxar is too far off” 
})alronised, wliiskera tolerated; but a I'oanl— This is simply Dante’s Lasciate ogui speranza 
tlie nasty Moujiks wore beai’ds! The only llussiaiiisecl. Again: “All belongs to God 
j'.ersou moving in elevated Russi.m society, .'iiiJ the Czar.” “Though against thy heart, 
si.v months .ago, who ventured to set the always be ready to do what thou art ordei'ed 
aiistocratic s(}ueamisiiness as to hairy chins to do.” “ One can be guilty without guilt.” 
at defiauce, was the Americau minister, who i The last proverb, witli the jji’ecetliug one, 
was boarded like the pard. Then, in July,] imply an abnegation of the duties and lespon- 
o.ime out Lord Wodehoose, oar ambassador, I sibiJities of manhood altogether. Itsapplica- 
also w earing a beard of respectable dimen-|\iou justifies a serf in robbing and murdering 
sions; and tlie enormous iiillux of strangers' at the command of his master ; tjie .serf^U 
iulo Moscow at the coronation fCies, and the' ‘'nilty,buttheoniisof guilt Ron him wlio sets 
cosmopolitan variety of .aftslocratic beards him on. 'Jiiere is one Russian proverb that 
wagged thereat, must by this time have fami- Ij^'eatho.- something like a feeble conscious- 
liarised the Russians jrith tlie sight of haiiy ness of tlie liorrors of slavery, imd the corre- 
chiua unaasooiated with sheepskin coats and spouding blessings of liberty. “ The bird is 
baggy breeches.) . well enough in a golden cage,but he is better 

Why “deign” to entei'? you m.ay ask. on a m-een branch.” There is another pro- 
'VYhy deign to do this or that ? For I am verb 1 have heard, couched in a somewhat 
conscious of having repeated the locution siaailar spirit: “The labourer works like a 
with considerable frequency. The fact is, peasant [a slave], but he sits down in'table 
that the Russian peasant docs not say of his like a lord.” This is too politically and 
superior—luid esiiecially of his lord—that be economically wise, 1 am afraid, to be genuine, 
cals, or drinks, or sleeps; but that he deigns and lias iirobably been invented ad hoc, and 
to taste something; that he deigns to moisten placed in the mouth of the Moujik by some 
his lips; that he {kigns to take some repose, anti-shivery philanthropists. In familiar oon- 
These words—he deigns—become at last so vei’sation you will sometimes hear a Russian 
natural to the serf in speaking of his master, say: “ Without emitting my head off, allow mo 
that it is anything but rare to hear from his to say,” &c. This is a pleasant reminiscence 
moutli such plirases as these : “The Baryun of the formula afideatly observed in corn- 
deigned to have the measles. His excellency mencing a petition to the Czar: “ Do not 
deigned to tumble dowii-statn. His lordship order our heads to be cut O mighty Czar, 
deigned to die.” Isvulit Rapont! This, it fur presuming to address you, but hear us! ” 
seems to me, is the converse to the historicifl The Bassian eqaivalent to our verb “ to peti- 
ionruure de phrase of Lord CastlecOmer’s tion” is '‘to strike the ground with one's 
miunma when his lordship’s tutor happened forehead.” Andthe“ye8, sir,”ofatchel 0 vik. 
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«r eatiBg>}ioiu« wt^^^.vltea TOU order a chon 
is “Slusohett” heAr ttnd obey). Will toy 
man beliialethatihiB extern of slavery, which 
would apjEtOar- 'lD he the growth of twenty 
centuries, which' has its kngdhge, and pro¬ 
verbs, and folkw|or& is, in its authorised and 
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fifty years old f It only dates, legally, from 
the reiga of Bom GoaounofiP. Mit 1 hap¬ 
pened to speak of dictionaries. Oyez, oyez ! 
let all men know that the imperial Catherjue, 
second of that name, and of imperishable 
memory, positively issued, one day-*-perhaps 
in an access of capricious philanthropy, and 
after receiving a letter from D'Alembert—an 
oukase ordenng the word Slave to bt> for 
. ever and ever erased and expunged from the 
imperial dictionary. The piiilosophical firm 
of D’Alembert, Diderot, and Co., made a 
meat deal of this at the time, and there have 
been some attempts to make more of it since. 
Por my part, I must say that the imperial 
word-suppression reminds me veiy much of 
the manner in which penitent (in Penton- 
vUle) housebveakera speak of their last 
burglaiy (accompanied by violence;, as their 
culpable folly. And yet this wretched 
peoide seem os habituated and to the manner 
born to slavery, its if they liad been serfs 
from the time when it was said to 11 am, “ A 
slave and a servant shalt thou be and as 
if (here were really any truth in the grinning 
theory of tire German traveller, that the 
Bussian back was organised to receive 
blows, and that his nerves are less delicate 
than those of western nations. 

The reader has been deigning, I am afraid, 
to wait a long time for the conclusion of the 
inventory of the Starosia’s house at V olnoi; 
and 1 have been in truth aii unconscionable 
time in possession. But tlie Starosta's housif, 
_ though it is but a log hut, is full of pegs to 
nitng tlTonghts'apon ; though I must now 
really leave the pegs, and give the walls a turn. 
There are thereupon some more works ,pf 
art—secular ones—besides the ecclesiastical 
triumph of the blessed Saint Bicltolas. lii 
poorer cottages (if the pretty, homely, ivy 
and honeysuckle smelliiig name of cottage 
can 1)0 .applied to the dreary dull dens the 
Bussiaus live in), these lay pictures would 
probably be merely tbe oialinary Loubot- 
chyuai) vile daubs of the reigning Czar, or 
of Petr’ "V elikd, glaring on sheets of bark, or 
the coarsest paper. But the Starosta being 
rich’, he has four notable engravings—I’eid 
engravings, apparently executed in a very 
coarse taille douce upon white paper, brif- 
hautly if not harmoniously coloured; framed, 
in what may be termed, cabbage-rose wood, 
80 vividly red and shinbig is it, and duly 
glazed. There is, of course, the late Czar 
Bicholas—one of the portraits taken of him 
about twenty years since—when his ad¬ 
mirers delighted in describing liim as an 
Apollo with the bearing of Jupiter, and the 
strings of his lyre twist^ into tliuuderbolts. 


2 en he wore a ^.^tniiiycflid oowsd dito, 
.tped fore and aft; thto'jiip^powned 
helmbt on the imperial Ivliieh we 

became acquainted tbroug)! we pleasant 
pages of Puncli, was the ijaventiou of a 
French painter, or rather mUttatj draughts¬ 
man, of wliom the Czar was so mad thiit he; 
could scarcely be prevailed ni>oa to allow 
him to leJ^e Bussis, much leas withdraw bis 
silver roublfes from the bank—was not 
adopted till eighteen-fiurty-six or seven. 
There is, almost equally, of coui'so, a por¬ 
trait of another Czar—the Wliite Czar—^for 
whoi^ though he was their enemy, the 
Bussian people have a aingular and almost 
superstitious admiration. The Malakani, or 
little wise men of Jalmbofij believed him» 
forty years since, to be the lion of the valley of 
Jehushaphat, sent by Heaven to dethrone the 
false emperor (the Malakani hold, like many 
others ueitlier little nor wise, by the illegiti¬ 
macy of the Bomanoffs). There are many 
thousands, if not millions, of the common 
Bussiaus, who believe to thfii day tliat tiie 
secret of the reverses sustained by the holy 
Bussian arms in the Crimea (the reverses 
tlieiuselves, believe me, are, notwithstanding 
the lies of the luvalide Busse, no secret at 
home, for thousands of crippled soldiers liave 
gone home to their villages to tell how 
soundly they were licked in the valley of the 
Tclieniaya), that the secrets of the defeats of 
Alma and lukermann and Balaclava, and tho 
Malakholf, was iii the presence among the 
French hosts of the famous White Czar, niira,,- 
culously i'esu8cilated,and reignuigat this veiy 
time over the Ivansoulskis in Paris-Gorod. 
One need not go as far as Volnol-Volostcholc 
to find a similar superstition. In the alpine 
depiutiueuts of France there are plenty of 
peasants who believe that theastutegeiitleiuau 
who lives at the Tuileries (when he is at- 
home, which is but seldom) is the self-same 
conqueror and king whose sweetest music 
was his horses’ hoofs’ notes as he galloped 
into conquered cities; who vanquished at 
Maieugo, aud was crowned at Notre Dame, 
and saw Mosepw blaze before his eyes like a 
pine torch; and rau away from Waterloo, 
aud died upon the rock ; and did the work 
of forty centuries in but fifty-two years of 
the Pyramids’ brick Ufe. 

The third picture, and the third whose 
presence here is still a matter of course (fur 
the loyalty of the present must be satisfied as 
well as that of the past) is a portrait of the 
reijfuing Czar. His Alexandrian majesty is 
represented in the act of reviewing his 
doughty and faithful Preobajlnski Guards. 
The emperor and his guard ai'e dmwn 
upon about the same size of relative gran¬ 
deur as Garagautua and his courtiers in 
the illustrations to Babelaia by the in¬ 
comparable M. Gustave Dore. The empe¬ 
ror, according to the laws of Brook 
Taylor’s Perspective (which, not being in 
the forty-fi.ve volumes of the Bussian code. 
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S^uSt, odnaefiuently, be hel4,utterly herkical, I nodkcloait to be ■waiter at the "Bedford Ho^I. 


^hran^tie, abominaUe) ia about twenty- Preobi^naki meana Trutsfignration. ,> 1 |m" 
M^e'fKt.blg^ The Preo^bajinskia are about! so-calim Guarda received tiiw name, ir^ 
two reIliiSt» juobea in atatnre,. horaea and the Palace of Preobajiuski, for H^oae d^ence 
adt. The ;eih]i^r is charging very fiei'cely they ^ere first incoi^oratedi^d -which ■was 
over their heaidaV he “ waving a tremendous^ a favourite residence of Peter thei Great. 
Rword, and the plumea of his helmet arej With picture number four, I have done 
blowing to all the four points of the com-'with this VolnoiVolotschok Louvre ; or more 
pass at once. His toes are manfully turned ] properly National Gallery of Art, for the 
lu, aud bis sinister thumb turnedont, so that: fourth tableau is eminently national. The 
with his itnperial head acrewt^d a little eb- scene depicted, is oi^ of the episodes of the 
liquely, he looks not unlike Saint Nicholas! late war, in which the Russians were so 
in a field-marshal’s uniform. Were the | sl^ally and uniformly victorious. Scene, a 
sword only a hSton, an ecclesiastical Punch i Eussiaw church somewhere—very small and 
would be nearer the mark. The gallant! trim—a sort of holy front parlour filled with 
Preobsjinskis—or rather tlieir horses—are' saints, and with striped curtains to the win- 
all standing manfully on their hind legsdows, neatly festooned. Dramatis pei-soiise: a 
aud tlie patriotic artist — a Moscow man j band of terrible Turks, with huge turbans 
— Ims aitfully depicted their mouths all and biiggy breeches — quite the March in 
wide open, so as to leave you no room; Bluebeard Turks—the magnificent tliree- 
for doubt that they are crying, “ Long live tailed bashaw Turks, not the sallow men 
tiie (Jzar!” as with one throat. There willi the tight coats aud fezzes whom we are 
is a i>rilliaut cortege of princes and gene- j accustomed to. These ruthless Osnianlis 
rals behind the Czar; and one of the grand have broken into the church, smashed the 
dukes—Constantiue, 1 imagine — ia holding i windows, pulled down the curtauis, dese- 
an eyeglass like a transparent warming-pan,' crated the altar, disfigured the saints, and 
to ids arohdncal optic. I don’t think that massacred tlie pope or priest, who, in full 
the Russian artist means to imply by this canonicals, with a murderous sword stick- 
that his imperial highness is either shoi-t- ing up perpendicularly from his collar-bone, 
sighted or affected; but, an eye-glass or lies with his head in a tall candlestick, aud 
lorguottsz, is held to be a great sign of, his feet towards the door. But the miscreant 
“ civlation ” in Ruesia—almost as choice a spe-1 pork-repudiators Imve reckoned without their 
ciineu of the Persicos apparatus as a Moscow , host. Behold the eleventh of the line—the 
Madamsky, or Prench-inilliner-made bonnet. ^ Russian line—who have come to the rescue, 
One woj'd about the Preobajiiiski Guards,' aud who tiu-n the tables on the Turks in the 
before I finish with number three. I have most sigual luimner! Beliold a whiskered 
read lately that they form a regiment of men Muscovite wavrior,not dusting a Turk’s jacket, 
with cocked-up noses, and that every soldier but making eyelet holes in it with liis good 
of a certain height and with a nez retrouss6 hayonctiistheunbelievertriestodisfiguremore 
is sent into this corps. Tliis is one of the saints. Behold another miserable Osraanli, his 
stock stories with wiiich the witty aud wily tiirbanoft^aiid his barepateexposed,prf>strate, 
Russians cram foreigners who go about with mid crying peccavl; suing for any iulinitesimal 
open ears and note-books ; and they so cram ' friictiou of quarter, while a zealous greuad^^ 
them, 1 believe, with a mischievous view to' is rapidly sending liiin i» perditioii, oy 
the said foreigiiei’s afterwards printing these' the favourite Russian process of dashing out 
cock-and-bull stories, and so making them- j liis brains with tlie butt-end of his musket, 
selves j'idiculous, and their testimony un-' QViarter, indeed! I marvel munli where it 
worthy of credit. There are some eighty | was, where the Turks desecrated the church, 
thousand men in the Russian Guards up to Was it in the same part of Terra'incognita 
tlie Preoliajiuski standard height; and I think ; in which the English oflicer was beaten by a 
I am giving au under estimate, when 1 say'Russian market-woman for attempting to 
that forty thousand of them have cocked-up' steal a goose, and in which fifteen Anglisky 
noses, ft must be remembered that forty; mariners and a captain rifled a Moujik’s 
tiiousand Russian soldiers are as much alike i house of a calf, a kakoshnik, and^ fifteen 
asforty^ousand peas, and that the cocked-up pewter spoons—both favourite stabjects of 
nose is. the national nose. There is much I delineatiou with the Russians ? There are 
truth, however, in the story: that great: two little features of detail iu this pic'tui-e 
pains .are taken in all the regiments of the whicli I must mention, as tliey strike me as 
Guards to match the men as much as pos- being very curious. Half-shattered on tlie 
sible in persolial appearance by com^ionies' floor of the chnreli, there lies a large image 
and battalions. Thus you will see the blue-1 of a black Virgin aud Child—negro black, 


eyed men filed together, the light moustached I with thick lips. How came this, 1 wonder, 
men, the blue-bearded men, the small-footed into the Graeco-Sclavonic archaeology t And 
men, and so on ; but to send up all the tall the rays from the lighted candles are made 
men with cooked-up noses into the Preoba-' to resemble ttie aureoles or golden glories 
jiuski regiment would be very much like' round the heads of the saints, and are oina- 
eeudiug every Englishman who wears a white j mented with intricate- geometrical engine- 
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turnings. An^tme trhawaiiohes'theontmurd great pride,« garden diairlidoaflnig^Oi^i^ly 
religious praeUeeaeC the Bmutus will be apt abamt^ M. de KatoridiMsaC' .,1, with'nigf^^ 
to consider them to be candle, if not fire- usnal s^fi^ness and disregard for^iieeHtigs 
worshippen'^ *0 intimately are devotion and of othens (I have the best teaiec^'ttW), have 
candle-greaw miogled in their visible wor- usurped an old, long, low, dortmiBSe &nteml 
ship; but'be Jt as it may, the glorydieaded of Utrecht velvet (1^ ^Wffly^heloved 
candles str^e me mi being so purely Byzan- fumiture covering of the UusnaBO-^Ylctarsky 
tine, that I eauoot'xe&ain from recommend- they call it, par excellence), which from, age. 
iug them to the nt:d;ice of the Fre-Baphaelite and maltreatment resembles In L(a blaek and 
brotherhood, I dmuld very much like to see tawny bundjings nothing half so mudh «s the 
Mr. Dante Bosettl’s notion of a dark lantern skin of an incip-igible old Tom, who has had 
in that state of ornamentation. Whether rather a bad night of it on tlie tiles. ^11, if 
the i^uesians eat candles or not, is still h. the old chair h^ four legs instead of three, 
moot point; but it is certain that vast num- it would be a very comfortable old chair, 
hem of the priests live upon candles. The There are no other chairs, no other seats, save 
subvention allowed them by the government the bench, and that offered—^if it be not too 
is so miserably small, that but from the ce- sacred a thii^ to sit down npon-^y that 
venue they derive from tlie sale of votive vast chest of wood painted bhusk, in the 
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tumingb. An^ims who watches'the outward great pride, a garden dtair bdoni 
religious pracUceacC the Bameuius will be apt absoBt^ M. de KatoridtaasoC' 


subvention allowed them by the government the bench, and i 
is so miserably small, that but from the ce- sacred a thii^ 
venue they derive from tlie sale of votive vast chest of 


candles, many of them must inevitably corner. 

starve. This chest has a formidable iron hasp, and 

Saving these four pictures, and the saint’s a padlock almost as big as a knocker, and is 
image, which last is the precious jewel in further braced with iron bands. It is also 
the head of this toad-like jihice, there is no screwed to the floor, I have no doubt. It is 
other evidence of attempts to sacriflce to the the sort of chest that Sindbad the sailor 
graces, in the Starosta’s house. Every other might have taken with him on his vosmges, 
article of furniture is of the commonest, or that the piratical merman in Waslun^on 
coarsest, rudest, wigwamiest description. TJie Irving’s delightful Knickerbockeriana might 
rotten door swings on leathern liinges, orhave floated away on in the. sUifSh. It is a 
strips of raw hide rather, like that of the ciiest that 1 should like tb JU with- dollars, 
watch tower. There is a table formed of two 1 and sprawl at full length upon till death 
long fir-plauks resting upon ni.ossive tressels. came for change for a three-seore-and-ten 
There is a scanty square of dirty leather on ' pound note. It is such a chest as might 
it, which I presume serves as table-cloth, liave served for the pidce de resistance in the 
and on which our samovar now rests. This Mistletoe Bough tragedy — if this were a 
tressel table has a most hideous resemblance. baron's hall instead of a Eussian Moujik’s 
to the high bench platform you see in a parisli; hut, and if a Eussian baron’s retainers 
deadhouse ; and I am horrified by the coin- were ever blithe and gay, or kept ChristimiS' 
cidence, when Alexis tells me that when a, holiday. 

man dies in these parts his corpse is laid on' 1 suppose that in tliis chest the Starosta 

the table to be howled over, and tliat to say keeps his discharge from the army—he 
tliat '■ Ivan is on the table ” is synonymous, served fifty years since, and was at the 
in popuijir parlance, with saying that Ivan is^ Boi-odino—which he cannot read, but whose 
d ead. I want to be off from the Starosta’s big black eagle he is never tired oi adinir- 
'uoTBff^immediateiy after this; but, Alexis ing. Likewise, the Sounik, or Eussian Inler- 
(who is the laziest young •cub between here preter of Dreamy, coarsely printed at Kieff 
and Npookhopersk), won’t hear of it, and on grey paper, and illustrate with glaring 


rest yet; so I continue my inventory. All to him, but which he causes one of his son’s 
round the Balschoi-Iaba there runs a low wives who can read (she was a lady’s-maid 
wide bench, contrived a double debt to pay ; once) to spell over to him occasionally. The 
for the surplus members of the family, for interpretations do not stand him in very 
whom there is no room in the family-vault valuable stead, certainly, for he has generally 
bed,_ lounge on the bench by day, and sleep forgotten the dreams themselves befoi-e he 
on it by night. I wish I knew what there lias vicarious recourse to the dream-book, 
was in. the churchwarden’s pew behind the Laid up witliin the recesses of this moustrsns 
mrtition. More beds ? Alexis thinks not, chest, not in lavender, but in a blue cotton 
The Starosta’s riches, perbapa Will Alexis pocket-handkerchief well impregnated with 
ask 1 Alexis asks, or says that be does, and mahorka, is the Starosta’s blue cloth caftan 
listens to a voluble explanation on the part of state—a robe only worn on the most 
of the Starosta, with a despecate attempt at solemn and jnbilatory occasions, such as one 
an expression of wi^om in his large face ; of the angd’s visits (so few and far between 
but, when 1 ask him for a tram^timi, he says are they) of tiie lord of the manor to his 
it doesn't matter; and I have a woise opiniou lands, or tlie great ecclesiaBrioal foteS'Of tlie 
of his Enas Uian ever. eg^-e^ng EaMer,aiKl the w^jpermintoraody 

Alexis is sitting in a malformed Chinese moistened Assumprion. Tins caftan is an 
puzzle oh a large scale of timber once painted ample robe^ possimy of getmine indigo-dyed 
green, and whioh. was-onee, to the Btarosta's Englufii bxdadcloth, wbirii would be worth at 
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nmell ef oily lisli and cabbsge-soup with a fantastic spirit. Thougli li« oonstmets miur- 
liatchet, and at night you can bear the bugs vela with the facility of a Muucliansen, and 
bark,” (Tons entendrea aboyer les punaisea.) with the same regard for the i-eiationa of 

-1»--^- caiiaeand effect, wliich thus become ri<liculous 

CYBANO DE BEKGERAC. absurdities for which they are 

—_ <1 forced to account, he leaves no doubt in his 

The position occupied by Cyrano de Bei'- reader's mind that be s' l ionsly believes in 
gone in literary history is the revei-se of the Epicurean system, in a jilurality of worlds, 
eminent. When people write about the Gul- and in the atomic theory, propounded in his 
liver’s Travels of Swift, they sometimes set day by Ga|seiidi, and that lie has some crude 
dawn certain iinaginary voyages of one hutious of t^ja theoty of attraction^ after- 
Qyraao de Bergerac as likely to have sug- wards perfected by Newton, indeed, it is 
cesietci sarcastic dean the notion H)t hard not to surmise that the diffusion of 

q^^iio^etiiing else on a sintiiar pifiu; and scientific truths in an amusing form wes one 
Jj^ps^j^thesis 18 invariably followed by the of the objects of his booV., . . . ' 

.'■ l^rartibn tha^ if it be true, the imitation far Before prooeediug to tbs^ itsei^ tte, 
' '^id^aiwed the brlgiuai. Cyrano de Bergmc may ns well dispense, of * quwtibn, wlnth 
receives about the same degree of honour doubtless has been suggested to sifime of our 
v^hich is awarded to the failing apple that set readers by ttie title ottuis artioIih^-Wbo, was 
Sir Isaac Newton a-lhinking about the theory Cyrano de Bergerac! ,To this question we 
of gravitetioh. Cyrano de Bergerac set Bean reply that Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac 
Swift arthinking: tlins he fulfilled his mis- (tliat’s his full name) was an oiheer in the 
sion, so there is an end of Cyrano de Ber- French service, burn at the Chfiteau de Ber¬ 
gerac. gerac, in the Perigord, about the year 

Under fiiese circumstances, if anybody sixteen hundred and twenty, and espe- 
d^^ells on Cyrano's name long enough to j cially distinguished as a reckless duellist, 
lliink at all about it, beyond remarking tliat j Wounded at the siege of Arras in sixteen 
it is somewhat singular and imposing, he j hundred and forty-one, he is said to have 
will doubtless make up his mind tliat the quitted tlie service, and to have devoted 
saidCyrahowrotean exceedingly stupid book, himself to the study of philosophy, forcing 
destined, as a matter of course, to be excelled liiinself by sheer iuliuiidation into a class 
by the productions of later wits. Now, it is taught by Gassendi. In sixteen linndred and 
precisely tliis impression th.at we hope to fifty-five, at the early age of thirty-five, lie 
remove by the present article. We hope to | died in consequence of an accident, leaving 
make some people believe that Cyrano de! behind him ilie reputation of a ])euitent 
Bergerac deserves a better position than one ' atheist. His literary celebrity during his life- 
which fluctuates between absolute oblivion' time was based upon a tragedy called Agrip-* 
and an unhonoured post in the rank and pine, and a comedy entitled lie Pedant 
file of literature, and that his book is well Joue, ainguiar as the first play in wliich a pro- 
W'orlliy the slight trouble of a peniaal. It ■ viucial dialect was ever introdiiceil upon the 
is not only not stupid, but it is exceedingly , Parisian stage. The Comical History of the 
amusing and clever. Tlie great portion of ib States and Empires of the Moon, and tlie 
is maiked by that tone of vraisemblance Comical History of the States and Empire 
r enders Gnljiver's Tales so attractive; of the Sun, were publislied after his death by 
the incidents are far more varied and inge- bis friend, M. Lepret. To these, which form 
nions than in that celebrated Work; the | one continuous narrative, we now proceed 
satire against social prejudices and conveB-! williout furtlier Jutroductiou. 
tions is equally penetrating and sometimes 1 The recoi-d of Cyrano's Voyage to the 
equally cynical. Let us add, tliat Cyrano’s ! Moon commences with the short report of a 
book possesses a charm for tlie intellectual, discussion between liimself and a party of gay 
reader to which there is nothing correspond- ■ companions as to the nature of the satellite, 
iiig if^Swift—^namely, a reverence for science, i He is laughed to scorn, when be maintains 
manifested throiigWit. For the bulk of, the opinion that the moon is inhabited; but is 
mankind be shows, perhaps, little more I confirmed in bis belief by the discovery on 
respect than Swift for the Yahoos ; but with 1 his table of a volume of Cardan, in wMob the 
scioiioe he plays lovingly. With the Voyage same doctrine is asserted in the testimony of 
to the Country of the Houyhnhnms, he would two mysterious old men, who p^id the phi- 
probably have sympathised but not with the losoplier a supernatural visit. Not satUlied, 
voyage to Laputa, with its comprehensive however, with mere theory, he resolves to 
sneer, spreading over, not only speculative inspect the moon in person; and to this end 
philosophybutpractical science. Hefiourished he fastens round about liim a mim^sr of 
at an e{K)ch when natural science was in its first vials filled with dew, which, rising into the 
dawn, when all the thinkers of the age were air, under the influence of the mocning-eun, 
ihafiim by Bacon, Descartes, Galilee^ and lift bim high above the earth, but ih;a wrong 
Gassendi ; and his book clearly betokens a direction, ior the moq^n app^rs farther off 
mind that hailed the advancing light, albeit than ever. To prevejit further continuance 


disposed to regard the new revelMious in a I in the wrong path, he breaks sevmal of the 
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, viala and descends to the earth, where, to 
his astoiiishiuent, there is every appearance of 
noou-d:iy; although, according to his own 
compnl atlon, it ougtit to be midnight. Tiie 
enigma is solved by the discovery that he is 
in C'aiuida, the earth having accomplislied a 
partial revolution beneath his feet, while he 
was suspended in mid-air. Here he is brought 
before the vicerov, who gives him a hospita¬ 
ble reception, and enters into a dfscussiou on 
the solar ^stem, in which Cyrano niaintitins 
the roodeni theory, which places the sun in the- 
centre. . 

The aigument in carried on, not in an 
abstruse manner, bitt by a consrant appeal to 
common simse^ and by allusions of the most 
popular kind. To suppose that the great 
lumhiaiy turned round such, an insignincant 
point au the earth, is as absui’d as to believe 
that a grate revolves to roast a lark; and, 
as for ^e hypothesis, that the suu merely 
exists for the use of terrestrial man, we 
ought rather to think that we catch rays 
destined for higlier purposes, just as a low 
fellow in tlie street may accidentally be 
lighted by the king’s torch. 

The notion of visiting the moon is not 
abandoned, and Cyrano now constructs a 
luacliiue, which he does not closely describe, 
but in which a spring seems to be the most 
important element. His first essay proves 
unfortunate ; he gets a severe tumble, which 
obliges him to return to his lodging and rub 
himself over with beef-niaiTOw, as a remedy 
for his bruises ; and what is still worse, the 
machine is picked up by some soldiers, who 
'conceive that by surrounding it witli fusees 
they may use it as a gigivutic rocket, which 
will have all the appearance of a flying- 
dragon. Just as a Boluier is lighting one of 
the fusees in the principal square of Quebec, 
the outraged machine is discovered by its 
lawful master, who jumps into it, with the 
intention of tearing on the combustibles. 
Too late 1 The iireworks at«once take him up 
into the clouds, and he has all the horror of 
ascending in the midst of a general combus¬ 
tion. * 

Strange to say, after the fusees have 
burned out, and the machine has fallen from 
him, he still continues rising. It is tlie moon 
that now attracts him, by her action oh the 
beef-morrow; and, after another violent fall, 
he finds himself under on6 of the lunar trees, 
not materially injured by his voyage. 

The landscape which meets his gaze, fills 
him with admiration, and affords him an 
opportunity of dilating upon the picturesque 
objccls that do not differ from tliose of 
the earth, save by their superior beauty. 
The firdt persou he meets, is a young man, 
who is, like himself, a traveller from the sub¬ 
lunar r^iou, but who has acermplished hia 
voyage by means fsr more ingenious than 
either of thp^ devised by Cyrano. - Having 
first taken li, loadstone—two feet squari—he 
extracted its essence, and formed of it a mo¬ 


derately sized ball. Tlren seating HUbself in 
a mactiine of iron, he threw tiie ball as high 
as he could, and at once it drew up the 
machine, till it was again in hiS hauda A 
series of throws bringing him nearer and 
nearer to tRe moon, he at last reached its 
surface, having taken extra precautions to 
break his fiUl at the last stage. TbrCugh all 
the author’s extravagancies the notion qf 
attraction seems ever uppermost in Lis 
mind. '' 

The episode of the young traveller comes 
to an abrupt condosion, and Cyrano nekt 
meets two inhabitants (ff the memn, whs 
differ from sublnnar niSn bj tl^r oploat^ 
stature (twdvc onbits is their ifvdrage helj^t ).'' 
and the custom of walking od 
ing taken to the nearest town, he .Is 
to the care of a citizen, who is aoctistom^ ip 
keep rare animals, and who, deligh^i^ with, 
the possession of so extraordinaty, a. d^arf, 
makes him pei’form all sorts of tricks, ,and 
exhibits him to the public for a peouniai'y 
consideration. From this degrading situatioii 
poor Cyrano is delivered by a singular per¬ 
sonage, who accosts him in Greek, and is no 
other than the ci-devant Genius of So¬ 
crates, who, being a native of the sun, 
visits tlie moon and earth at pleasure. 
Instructed by the king, who wishes to see 
the dwarf at court, the demon dons the 
form of an athletic young mau, who Las just 
died in a hospital, and, adopting the normal 
fashion of walking upon all-four% 0 . 01 x 160 
Cyrano on his hack to an inn, where he is to 
await the l oyal pleasure. Here he is surprised 
with a sort of Barmecide repast. Seated at a 
table, ou which no sort of comestible i» 
apparent, he asks for some soup, when the 
room is at once filled with a moat savoury 
odour. The request of the courteous demon, 
‘that he will finish his soup, and take some¬ 
thing else, rutiles his temper, and “ W hera 

the d-is tlio soup ? ” is 4ii8 not uiiuaturni ' ’ 

ejaculatioq. He is now informed that the 
iuhahilaiits of tlie moon live exclusively on 
steam, and that the whole art of cooking con¬ 
sists in the collection of a variety of delicious. 
exhahitious within large vessels, which are 
otiened in accordance with the varying taste 
of tlie lunar bon-vivanta. In spite of thia !! 
explanation, Cyrano desires more substantial 
fare, and a dozen of larks are accordingly shot 
with a uompusitiou that kiils mid roosts, 
them at the same moment. The currency 
of the coiintiy is as light as tlie food, con¬ 
sisting of copies of verses subiuitted to the | 
judgment of the Mint, and valued according ! 
to a tariff of merit. Hence, a poet is always 
rich, and blockheads alone die of starvation. 

A sonnet covers the expenses of two persons- i 
at a respectable hotel for an entire week. ; 

'By order of the king, Cyrano is no sooner 
presented at court, than he is given as a com¬ 
panion to a Spanish gentleman, wlio has coma 
to the moon to escape from the Inquisition in 
his own country, and is kept by tlie queen as 
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SB af^. Tbis CastiKau Is a sopiMFter of the fau day, was considered audacious. The a^^o- 
atomic iSieory, and his discourses with his eatie yroves afterwards to be Cyrano’^ old 
fellow, csp^ve bn the sial^eot of atoms and a friend, the' i)e8ion of Socrates, who has put 
▼aoauin, are in the spvit of Lucretius. The on this new riiape to effect his deliverance, 
author here.fe no.l<>n$;er the fantastic no- With the liheration of Cyrano, who is, 
velkt, but Uie sealouB disciple ot Gassendi. however, forced to make a puU^ recantation 
The presence intihe kingdom of two beings, of his h^esies, his adventures in tlie moon 
human in shape, diminutive in stature, and oonclnde, and the rest of-hissojourn is chiefly 
biped by habit or nature, not only causes a oooufued with a record of the theories pro¬ 
neat comnmtion in the multitude, but pro- pounded % divers lunar aagea These are, 
duces a schism among the learned, and the ftft the most part, startling paradoxes, main- 


neat comnmtion in the multitude, but pro- pounded % divers lunar aagea These are, 
duces a schism among the learned, and the ftft the most part, startling paradoxes, main- 
q^mstion, whether Cyrano and his friend are tained in a ^le that renders it sometimes 
. renUy to be deemed bniniin or not, is the difilcult to discover whether the author is in 
leading topic of the day. The old desertion, jest or earnest. Youth is dedared to be 
^at man by holding his head erect demon- more wortffy of respect than age ; the duty 
strates his superiority to the brutes has ever of child to parent is explained away, with a 
been a fevonrite common-place. Hence there cynicism which' anticipates Swift; and the 
is humour as well as ingenuity in the argn- cruel^ of cutting live cabbages is exposed in 
ment used by the orthodox lunar party, who a florid strain of virtuous inmgnation ;a-“ Do 
would disprove the humanity of the two ter- you not believe, in truth, that if this plant 
restrijols, on the groimd of their biped condi- could speak when it was out, it woidd say: 
tion. “ Only look how they lift their heads ‘ Man—my dear brother, what have I done to 
towards heaven ; the universal privation merit death ? I only grow in gardens ; I .am 
they endure Ls the cause of this position, by never found in a savage place, where I might 
which they lament to heaveu that they wei*e j live in security ; I scorn all society but thine, 
born, and raquest permission to partake of Scarcely am I planted, in thy garden, than, 
our leavings. But we—we have our heads j to show my kindly feeling, I expand—I open 
directed downwards that we m.ay contemplate; my arras. 1 offer thee my children in the 
the wealth that we possess, in the full convic- i grain ; and thou repayest my kindness by 
tion that there is nothing above us to be de-! cutting off my head.’ This is the discourse, 
sired in Qspr present happy condition.” Againthat the cabbage would hold, if it had the 
" We walk on all-fours, because beings so command of words. Well, then. Because it 
precious could not be trusted to a less firm is unable to complain are we justified in doing 
position; we rest upon four pillars that we it all the mischief that it cannot prevent ? 

1 may not fall. But, as for these two brutes, If I find a miserable wretch bound, can I, 
nature bus only placed them on two paws, without a crime, kill him because lie is unable 
deeming the preservation of such paltry j to defend himself ? Perhaps a cabbage pos^ 
things unworthy of her solicitude.” j sesses an universal intellect j a perfect know- 

The discussions that arise ns to the true' ledge of all things. Perhaps for this very 
character of the extraordinary dwarfs, are [ reason, it has been provided, not with organs 
deemed so dangerous to the public faith, that j like ours—^like those of creatures who aro 
a decree is issued declaring that Cyrano !:( endowed with a weak and fallible reason 
- ^ Ijflplv a bird without feathers, and he is con- —but with others, more ingeniously elabo- 
sequently put iifio a cage. Here, from the rated, stronger, and more numerous; with 
concourse of visitors, he gradually learns which it carries pn its high speculations.” 
the language of the people, and displays so A desire to return to ^‘th having taken 
much wit, that a new decree is neces-sary to possession of Cyrano, he is carried back by 
declare that these signs of intellect are to be the friendly demon, whb sets him down at his 
attributed to no higher source than animal own request in the neighbourhood of Home, 
instinct. These official measures do not curb No sooner has he touted teiva firma than he 
the gpirit of faction; the party in favour of is assailed by dogs, with a ferocity for which 
Cyrano increases in strength; his condition he cannot, at first, Mcount. Atlaat he recoi¬ 
ls examined anew; and, at last, through tlie lects that dogs are iu the habit of baying at 
exertions of hostile savans he is formally the moon, and conjectures that the smell of 
brought to trial, for the impious .assertion, the moon fresh upon lum, has been detected 
that the moon from which he came is a world, by the canine nostril. By lying fer some 
and that the world on which he stands is only hours in the sun be removes this , iucon- 
a moon. A death by drowning is the punish- venienoe; the dogs bark at him no longer: 
ment proper to offences of the sort, but Cy- and after having gratified his cariosity by 
ramo 18 saved by the ai'guments of a wise viewing tlie wonders of Borne, he sets sail for 
a^ocate, who contends that if the prisoner his own country. 

is a map, he lias a right to freedom of thought; So euds the first of hfe th*0 bosses. The 
if he is a brute, he has merely spoken by second commences with his ai^valih JVanee, 
uatpra-ihstaict, and cannot be regarded as a when he puldisbeB tbe narrative of-his lunar 
mmirad. The flrat of these posiuons enables expedition, and at o&oe becomes a literary 
the aaoiyhor tp inculcate religious toleration fion. Soon, bowevm’, hdmiration for 'bis 
wd eeieptiSc freedom in a manner that, iu genius degenerates into asu^icion that he is 
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»«i^izard, anil he is consequently lodged in 
the prison of Toulon. Through the. iuter- 
veiiUon of powerful friends he a, nevertheless, 
allowed to am^e himself in his own way, and 
he employs his time in the constraelion of a 
new machine Tliis consists of a large box 
with an aperture at the top and bottom, and 
a hollow crystal globe, likewise with an aper¬ 
ture, which Is fitM closely to the opening at 
tlie top of the bo*. The globe jp moreover 
cut into faoets, which, like so ip^ny lenses, are 
capable of concentrating the rays of the sun I 
in the interior of the machine. Placing this 
machine on the terrace of his prison, and 
seating himself within, be soon finds the city 
of Tomon disappear beneath his feet. The 
rays of the son have, as he had purposed, 
created a vacuum within the globe, and the 
external air rushing in tlirough the nether 
aperture to supply the void, has lifted him up 
with its violence, so that he is once more an 
aiirial travellm-. After floating for four 
months in the higher regions without taking 
food or feeling hunger (for his proximity to 
the sun, iucreaaiug the supply of radical heat, 
has rendered other nutrition unnecessary), 
he alights on a solar spot, which is a world in 
itself, and meets a little man, who discourses 
with him in a language which he has never 
lieanl before, but of which, nevertheless, he 
can undewtand every woi’d. This language 
is an ideal tongue, in which words exactly 
eo; respond to the things signified, and there¬ 
fore every rational being can comprehend it 
by a sort of instinct. After hearing from the 
little man a grave discourse on the origin of 
• the world, C'yrauo proceiuJa on his TOyage, 
and, approaching still nearer to the sun, is 
astonished to find that the machine h.'is 
suddenly disappeared, and that he is float¬ 
ing along surrounded by nothing but sky. 
However, when he stretches out his arms, ha 
comes into contact with an unseen obstacle, 
aiwl when he looks at his own body, his 
lieart, liver, and lungs ^rc visible. The 
mystery is now solved:—he is still in the 
machine as before, but the sun, with its 
natui-al. temlcncy ttf purify matter from its 
opacity, has rendered it so completely trans¬ 
parent that it is no longer an object of 
vision. On living things the action of the 
sun is less powerful; and hence his own 
frame is only rendered sufficiently transpa¬ 
rent to allow of the internal revelations 
before mentioned. Through the increased 
rarefaction of the air, there now seems con¬ 
siderable danger that the sun will never be 
reached; for,only a slight breeze, scarcely 
sufficient to.sustain the traveller, enters the 
lower aperture of Oio box. However, such is 
the influence of the will on the body in these 
sublime regions, that the mere desire to 
touch, the parent of light draws Cyrano 
towards his goal; and, pressing against the 
interior of the box, ke forces it, along with j 
him. Weary Af the machine which has now | 
become an incumbi'auce, he feels tor .the 


door, opens ih and gets out; but, in so doing; 
accidentally breaks the crystal gloW A’ 
noise like thunder ensues; the maohino ihlls 
by its own weight, and Cyrano /wes it in its 
desoent; for, it naturally posses through 
those lower jregions, in which mattelr heecsnes 
opaque. 

Two and twenty months have elapsed siooe 
Cyrano’s departure from Toulon, when he 
sets his foot on the luminous plains of the 
sun, where flakes of burning snow seem to 
compose the soil. It is a pecuUarlty of this 
new world that he is equally at his ease 
in any attitude. Wlicther he walks on his 
feet, or on his head; whether he stands on 
his ear or his elbow, he always feels upright. 
Tins phenomenon may easily be explained 
The sun is a world without a centre, and as 
weight is nothing but the attraotiom of a body 
to the centre, a body on the surface of the 
sun is naturally without wei^t. How mar¬ 
vellously are truth and fallacy mixed up 
tfigether in this argument! 

After much wandering, Cyrano finds him¬ 
self at the foot of a tree with a golden trunk, 
silver branches, and flowers, and leaves com¬ 
posed of precious stones. While his eyes are 
li.ved upon a pomegranate, that is a mass of 
rubies, and his ears are regaled by the song 
of a nightingale seated in the tree, a little 
head issues from the fruit, and presently a 
diminutive form begins gradually to manifest 
itself, until its full development being at¬ 
tained, it drops at his feet, a perfect human 
being, .10 taller than iiis thumb. The .iston- 
ishment awakened by tliis marvel is increased 
by the solution of tlie entire tree into a mul¬ 
titude of tiny men of whom the humanised 
pomegranate is king. These execute a furious 
dance, their movements being so rapid that 
it soon becomes impossible to discern their 
individual forms, till at last they are all 
massed together so as to form a young man 
of middle size. Some Ei^glish readers 
possibly be reminded of the curious figure in 
the fronttspiecc to Hobbe’s Leviathan. 

• The middle-sized young man remains des¬ 
titute of animation until the little king jumps 
down his throat, when he explains the extra¬ 
ordinary proceedings that have taken place 
before the eyes of the wondering traveller. 
Tlie people, whom he has just seen, nre 
inhabitants of the brighter parts of the sun, 
who, to amuse themselves by travelling, have, 
in the first in.stance, taken the form of eagles: 
the king becoming a nightingale, to recreate 
them with his song. On their route they 
have met with a nightingale of the darker 
regions, who has con&acted such an affection 
for the metamorphosed king, that it is im¬ 
possible to get rid of her without going 
through a series nf transformations, to prove 
that the beloved object is of a species supe¬ 
rior to her own. The tree, which first 
attracted the attention of the traveller, was 
the last transformation of the sun ; and tlie 
nightingale who, being a real nightingale, 
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remaiu^ unchanged, hss s^i;reed to return to I pt^soher, ^-wlileh he voiild certainly hat« 
her home, in the darker reg'tons. j imitated if he bad been an ape; but, that 

This explanatiojd being given, the little‘its he-«,d^ ^ot imitate Ih^n^ he is clearly 
king, resub) ing the fom of * nighting^e, i^oteii^v^ Jhe condition uf sh^manitj., After 
flies oiit of the mouth of the speaker, who'at much plitemug, ho is condemned to be de- 
once resolves himself into a numhsr of eagles, voured by insects, and, on arriving at the 
In this transformation there is nothing si^r- place of mceention, is held fast to a tree by 
natural. The inhabitants of the brigfi ter' lour herons, who twist their long necks about 
regions of the aaaare endowed with such ajhis arms and l^ .-^wever, just at tite 
strong imaginaUdn^ and with such a subtle critical mo{pent, two turtle-doves bring the 
frame, that Ihe latter is completely uuder welcome news^of a pa^on, and he is carried 
the rule of the former, which ari'anges every i into the presence of the king on the back of a 


matemi particle at pleasure, w nat can se i wnice ostncn. A parrot, whom he once sot 
more natural I j at liberty in France, and in whose presence 

By following the course of the eagles,' he has often maintained the opinion tliat 
Cyrano at last finds himself in the Laud of birds were rational beings, has recognised 
Birds, which is situated in the darker part «f him, and has reported these favourable facts 
the sun. Here he is made prisoner by the ! to the king. Hence, life and liberty are im- 
featliered inhabitants, and tried, os a member ^ mediately accorded. The government of the 
of the human race, so long notorious for its ^ birds is ^together of a mild character. Tlie 
cruelty to birda The strong opinion enter-! royal dignity popularly assigned to the eagle 
tained in this country of the inferiority of!is a mere human.blunder. The mostim'ilie 
man, allows tiie author an opportunity of > birds are alone entrusted with the sovereign 
indulging in that species of cynicism wliich j power, and, during the period of Cyrano’s 
afterwards found its most odious expres- visit, the reigning mon^ch is a dove, 
sion in Gulliver’s description of the Yahooa I When he quits the land of birds, the book 
“ If mail,” says a philosophical bird, " was an | completely changes its character. Ho finds 
animal c^y a little more similar to onrselve.<i, himself, in the first place, in a wood of talk- 
something might be said. But notliiiig could ing trees, sprung from an acorn, which, ages 
be more dissimilar ; and he is, besides, the befora, was brought by an esgle from Dudoua, 
ugliest of creatures,—a beast without a and hears an origin of love which may 
natural coat, a plucked bird; in a word, a remind the erudite of the theory assigned to 
chimera, formed by an amalgamation of every Aristophanes in the Symposium oi Plato, 
species of being, and alike repugnant to them Then ho comes to five fountains, which repre- 
all. Man, forsooth.' A creature so foolish sent the five senses, and supply three rivers, 
and BO vain, as to persuade himself that we called,' Memory, Judgment, and Im.'igiua- 
were made for his use 1 Man, who, with his tion, evidently after the division of Bacon. ' 
penetrating intellect, cannot distinguish be- Tliere is also a land of philosophers; for the 
tween sugar and arsenic, and who will choicer spirits of humanity have their ap- 
Bwallow hemlock, which his acute jndg- pointed residences in the sun ; and the newest 
meut has made him take for parsley! Man, arrival is that of M. Descartes, 
who contends that reasoning cannot be . An ingenious tale of wonder has thus dog^- 
carried on without the aid of the senses, and nerated into a frigid allegory; hence the 
-JSilfl-nevertheless has senses weaker, slower, reader is not sorry when the travels of Cy- 
and more fallacious than those of any crea- rano abruptly terrajnate with his introductiou 
ture whatever! Man, in fine, whom Nature, to the great thinker of Fmuce. 

in her universality, has created as a muustcr,' --- - 

and into whom she has, moreover, infused the Now re^dy, in Twontysiigm imgcs, sittohcd. Price 
ambition of ruling all other animals ! ” j Fomiienco, 

HOUSKHOLtf -yVOilDS AUIANAC 

to eflt^wheii dwelling in the habitations of FOR t he YEA R 1857. 

man, Oy rano attempt to .persuade his judges j j„ Docomber wui bo published, pries Threei)eu<», 

tnat he IS an ape. He is at once consigned' or stampsdFouiponce, 
to the care of certain ofiicers, who are re-1 

quired to examine into the truth of this| "WKECK OF TIIE GOLDEN MARY; 

allegation. A numlier of birds, with nut-i boihv tno captain’s account tbs great 
shells on their heads, go through all sorts of DELIVERANCE op her people in an open 
fantastic antics in his presence, and at last BOAT AT SEA ; forming' 

disappear altogether, without giving any I THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
, explanation of their eceeiitricities. When Of HOUSEHOLD WORDS; aniloontelniBathoamouni 
the trial is resumed, their object becomes i of One regular Numbwand a Half. 
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A WEEKLY jorawiai 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DIDKEnS. 



A. PETTY PEOTECTOR. 

Perhaps there i^erer occurred a smaller 
revolution—to be areal revolution—than that 
by which Jorgen Jorgenson was elevated to 
the Protectorate of Iceland. Jorgenson is the 
very least of all the Cromwells. 

This remarkably insigniCcant man was 
born at Copenhagen, seventy-s^ven years ago. 
His father was clockmaker to the court 
of Denmark. His «ldcr brother wrote a 
book upon the measurement of time; his 
brothers son, still living, is a famous watch- 
juakcr, and has written books in Danish, 
Prench, German, aud English, about watches 
and chronometers. These ai'c all lionEurable 
men ; but Jorgen Wiis ambitious. Jorgen 
may not have been considered a youth likely 
to maintain the credit of his family, or he 
may have had vagrant propensities of his 
own e.arly in life; for, early in life be was 
sent to England and bound to apprentice- 
shi]> on board k collier. He was—^as he 
s.ays of himself in the preface to a book of 
travels written in English, and adapted cun¬ 
ningly to tlm meridian of London—“brought 
up ill the arras of Heptane, aud torn from 
the bosom of his friends at the early age 
fourteen.” Prom the collier he passed to the 
English n.avy, where, he says, he served as a 
midshijiman ; but for these facts, os we have 
only Ills own word for thiftu, we are unable 
to vouch. At twenty-seven he returned to 
Copenhagen; wber# he published a small 
volume in Danish, ou the commerce of the 
English 'and Americans hi the Pacific. 
He had been to the*Pacific in an English 
ship. Those were war-times, and Jorgen 
Jorgenson presently set sail from Copenfaai.en 
as commander of a Danish privateer,'intend¬ 
ing to make prizes on the English coast. He 
washimself,however, taken near Plamborough 
Head, was sent to London as a prisoner of 
war, Wk being no great prize, left at large on 
his parole. 

Now shonld some the account of the Ice¬ 
landic revolution j but we skip over that for a 
few minute^ to look.at a b^k of Jorgen’s 
writing—tlie book of “Ikavels through France 
and Germany in the years eighteen hundred 
aud fifteen, eighteen hundred and sUteen, 
aud eighteen huivired fmd seyehteem by J. 
Jorgenson, Esci-,*’ to ^hich allu;|ion nas’al¬ 


ready Keen made—and ^ <to ^ an inkling 
of this Cromwcirs character, we.find, then; 
by, his book, that Mr. Jorg^SOii was quite 
resolved to derive any advantage. Eiat could 
accrue to himself from the flattery ,of thiae 
I pei-sons in England who could do him mis¬ 
chief if they pleaseds-for he was a.prisoner 
of war not in the least particnlae about the 
keeping of parole—and from the- most un¬ 
scrupulous paudering to English prejudice 
against the French. He teib in his book, 
that a French general, released after the peace 
from “ his confinement on board a prison- 
ship in England,” had informed tlie Parisians 
in a })amphlet that the English ladies retire 
from table after dinner ou the pouring out of 
the second glass; but that wey do so not 
because of moderation; but because they do 
not find the port wine so agreeable as the 
drams that they drink in the drawing-room. 
The same French general is made by Mr. 
Jorgenson to assert, that a ceriain English 
colonel was led one day from curiority to 
visit the prisons in which the French captives 
were being stai’ved neai* Portsmouth ; tha^ 
before entering, the said colonel fastened his 
horse to one of the iron rails of the main 
gate, and that, on his return the horse waa 
nowhere to be seen ; “on looking down, how¬ 
ever, he observed the skin and very cl ean;. 
scraped bpucs of a horse* lying close at ms 
feet. Ho now learned, that the poor hungry 
French prisoners had killed the animal with 
their kmves through the rails of the gate, and 
had used so much despatch and dexterity on 
the occasion, that, in less than ten minutes the 
bones were scraps clean, and the flesh carried 
away, in order to dress it into fr^ca^es and 
ragouts.” We think we can recoghise^For^- 
Bou his mark upon that whole iifvention. Let 
us test it by comparison wi^ An nndoubtad 
J. J. He happened, he says, to be ou a visit oeia 
afternoon to a lady of high rank, when a letter 
arrived “ which she perused with the utmost 
satisfaction, and wi^ the most Uvdly ex¬ 
pression of joy in her countoiance ” It waa 
I an invitation to her “ great Mack cat ” to 
I partake of -an elegant d^efinS to-morrow 
morning, precisely at ten o'clock, with two 
other of a nolde housriiold. At once, 
and in presence of ihe visitor, the black cat’s 
company dresses were tried on, “ to see what 
things best suit her. to weaE,pn the 
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followiirg monflng. . . . Foor little gloves of 
the finest kid-skin were first to be put on 
ber four legs, and tied with silk strings. In 
attempting ^ da th», tbf poor servant re¬ 
ceived a great number of scratches, without' 
daring to .utter a word, or even to look dis-' 

5 leased. ^ This operatifMi performed, puss was 
ressed in a short petticoat of wmte satin 
trimmed With aW a purple robe em¬ 

broidered wi^ gold. A string of fine pearl 
was fastened round her neck; while a superb 
laced c(^ wi(a placed on her head. Her lady¬ 
ship surveyed her favourite with looks df 
the utmost fondness—with such as fl have 
sometimes seen a tender mother gazing on 
her first-born child. Scarcely could I con¬ 
tain my gravity; but, as I knew very well 
the distinction which exists between a noble 
countess and the wife of a tobacco merchant, 
I contrived to keep myself within due 
bounds." Tlie “wife of the tobacco mer¬ 
chant” was a person at whose house Mr. 
Jorgen Jorgenson says that he w'as a frequent 
guest; but she was corpulent, and nothing but 
a tradesman’s wife; so that, when she de¬ 
scribed with illustrative geslni’e the charms 
of two English girls with whom the French 
were smitten, “the caricature before me, 
provoked a loud and insulting laugh,on my part, 
which continued for several minutes. Had I 
been guilty of so much rudeness towards 
an Enjish lady, I should have been severely 
cheeked for my unmannerly behaviour; but 
Lore I encountered no such treatment; for 
Madame ascribed that to the effect of her wit, 
which certainly proceeded from a very dif¬ 
ferent cause. CTuriosity led me to inquire 
who the two English ladies micht be that 
had appeared with so much oclat at St. Cloud; 
and I found them to be the daughters of a 
lineudraper in London, who had come over to 
Paris in search of that which they despaired 
of pr ocuring at home—I mean, husbands.” 

"" xcrhaps wiere is enough here to show the 
nature of our friend, and help us to a better un¬ 
derstanding of the little revolution lie effected 
in the state of Iceland, Tliere was war, it 
to be remernbered, between England and Den¬ 
mark. No sooner had he become an English 
prisoner than he began unscrupnlously to con¬ 
sult his own interests by Sealing knavishly 
witlihis owh country ; but he dealt knavishly 
with England, too; for he did not hesitate 
to break his parole very soon after he had 
kmSed it. Supplies from the mother country 
being the mainstay of the loclandei-s, and the 
arrival of these being much hindered by the 
war, the people of that island were in a 
difficult position, and it was proposed by an 
English merchant (Mr, Phelps), who acted 
under the advice of Jorgenson, to derive 
profit from tliis circumstance by sending a 
cargo to Eeikiavik ; bringing home in ex¬ 
change for it the tidlow said to be acenmu- 
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ship Clarence, with Jorgenson on board (who, 
as. before said, broke his parole by sailing in 
it), arrived at the capital of Iceland ; where, 
in the aibsraoe of Count Traki]^ the governor, 
Who elmneed to be in Denmark, the autho¬ 
rities abided by the rule that foihade trading 
with fore^ers. The Clarence at first at¬ 
tempted to tirsde as a neutral under American 
coloniw, then showed the British flag—the 
refusal to tnade being persisted in, although 
thwvessel hadJeffit^h^glaDd with a letter of 
marque, that intdhded an express stipulation 
with the owner that the captain should not 
seize or capture any vessel, either in the ports 
of Iceland oi*in sight of its coasl^ on penalty 
of a forfeiture of eight thousand pounds. The 
supercargo released the captain from his 
bond, and seizure was made of a Danish 
I brig, which had arrived from Norway with 
{provisions. You shall not use your own 
stores, but buy ours, said these Englishmeu, 
under a renegade Dane’s counsel, to the sub¬ 
jects of the Dane. 

.Beikiavik was but a poor little town 
built chiefly of wood, Hable to be destroyed 
in a few hours by any vessel that would use a 
gun or two against it; and the destruction of 
their town iu winter time would bo a terrible 
calamj^y to the poor Icelanders. The local 
authorities consented, therefore, to a conven¬ 
tion which permitted trade between lleikiavik 
and the Clarence; but the English speculation 
did not prove very successful, and the 
Clarence presently went home again in bal¬ 
last, having Mr. Jorgenson on board. 

Early in June Count Tramp, the governor 
of Iceland, returned to his post. There is 
abundant reason for believing that he was a 
man of honour and an educated gentleman. 
He did not approve of the convention that 
had been extorted firom his people; but, 
respecting it, confirmed it formally ten 
days afterwards to the captain of a 1 British 
sloop of war. Free trade was allowed during 
the war to British,subjects who should visit 
Iceland and submit themselves, while there, to 
Danish laws. On the twenty-first of June— 
two days after the depSrture of the sloop— 
there arrived in the harbour of Eeikiavik 
Jorgen Jorgensdn again, with Mr. Phelps the 
merchant, on board a fine ship carrying ten 
guns—the Margaret and Anne—^having also 
in company a brig—the Flora. The merchant 
brought, iu these two vessels, another cargo. 
The new-comers waited four days; and, as 
within that time, they were not sought by 
the Icelandic tradei-s, they resolved to seize 
Count Tramp, and to make a prize of the 
Orion; a brig of bis provided with a 
'licence from the British government, and 
loaded with goods to value of six 
thousand dollars, which we^ aboqt to be 
distributed gratuitouriy for the relief of 
the poor Icelanders. For this seizure, excuse 
was found by the u^^miohs Mr, Jorgen- 
Bon« and so liegan the revolution, in which, 
says Sir William Hooker, who described it iu 
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his book of Icelandic travel, “ only twelve tector for their captain. We can tatle Cotmt 
men were OTiployed, not a life wA lost, not a Tramp’s word for the character of Mr. jTop- 
drop of blood was shed, not a gun fired, nor a gensbn’s Icelandic court, that it was a con- 
sabre unsheathed.” temptible band of idle persons and men of 

On a Sunday afternoon, the captain of the rained fiortunes, attracted by his beinu be- 
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IS suTDcieuuj Known in xime oi war, me promises tnatneaauyretailea on paper, orneld 
crews of merchant ships consist of such men forth in his harancaes. Ail the goomin shops 
only as are unfit for the sdfyice of his and warehouses belonging to such of his coun- 
Majesty.” The twelve mei? marched'’un- trymen, the Danes, as were not resident in Ice- 
opposed to the governor’s house, took him pri- jand, Jorgenson seized and made his own on 
soner; were opposed only by protest that their the first day of his authority, and he sent 
conduct was ille|^; and marcj^ed back with out hfb troops on the same errand of rob- 
him in sight of the inhabitants ; of whose bery to each of the distinct towns. All this 
* long poles in their hands spiked with iron, was done by “We, Jorgen Jmgenson,” under 
whi(£ they used for walking upon the snow,” | tlie style and title of “ His &cellen< 7 , the 
and which they did not use for the rescue of; Protector of Iceland, Oommander-in-Chief 
the governor, much was said by way of sng-1 by sea and land.” In the meantime it was a 
gestmg tliat the Icelanders were giad to be j great joy to him to produce proclamations, 
delivered from oppression. At the same.! On tlie eleventh of July—^proclaiming that 
time, there is nothing at al' hinted of the “We, Jorgen Joi-genson, have taken upon 
guns of the Margaret and Anne within range ourselves the government of the country 
of the little wooden town. until a I'Cgular constitution can be esta- 

Tho Danish authority having been thus blished, with power to make war and con- 
put down by a proceeding for which no elude peace with foreign potentates ”—^he 
Englishman m the party cared to make him- stated magnificently that the soldiery (mean- 
seltj^ prominently responsible,' “ it was deter- ing the eight natives in green) had chosen 
mined that Mr. .Jorgenson, not being a'him to be their leader and to conduct the 
subject of the crown of Great Britain, or j whole military department; that a new fiag 
responsible toit for his actions, should assume 1 was appointed for Icelaii^ which J. J. pro- 
for the present the chief command.” Jorgen mised to defend with his life and blood ; and 
Jorgenson, Esquire, accordindy took whole j the ancient seal of the country was abolished, 
and sole possession of Count lamp’s house,! his own private one being substituted until 
under the title of Protector of Iceland, and, the representatives of the people fixed upon 
issued a proclamation by which—^good son of ' another. The old Icelandic flag was a split 
Denmark!—he declared all Danisli authority cod-fish surrounded by a garland. The pro- 
over the island to be at an end, ordered all | tector substituted for it Bomething obviously 
Danes to be imprisoned in their houses, and' finer—three split cod-fish instead of one. To 
decreed that all who opposed the authority | say nothing of confiscations that were rob- 
of J. J. should be brought before a military | beries, aud seizures of vessels that were 
court and shot. The army, out of which ' cunningly excused acts of piracy, the sum 
this military court was to be raised, con- , of public money seized by Jorgenson,^8J|vd^ 
sisted of eight men. With that army (and; disbursed in part as salarifia to his associate^ 
the guns of the ship) Iceland was coerced amounted to about nineteen thousand dollars. 

A second procl^ation decreed a com- Lit was all spent in two months, 
mouwealth aud a protectorate. It annulled j The commander of the next British sloop- 
also all debts due to Danish merchants, and of-war that touched at Iceland, received in 
prohibited clandestine payment of them, the August of the same summer at Hava- 
“ under pain of the in^vidual being compelled fiord such information as brought tHp sloop 
to pay the same amount a^u to the new round promptly to Beikiavik ; where, all par- 
governor.” It also took ol^ for a seaion, ties having been heard, it waa medm*] f by 
half the taxes upon Icelmiders. Captain Jones that Mr. Jorgeasoa should 

The limitation of the protector's army to | cease to govern until the will of the Eugiiii^ 
eight men was matter of necessity. The government was known; that the balmy 
houses at Bdikiavik had been searclieo, and no which Mr. Jorgenson aud Mr, Phalpa haid 
arms found, except twenty or thirty old fowl- set up should be destroyed^ and toe guns 
ing-pieces—most of tiiem useless—and a few re-shipped ; that the army of ei^kt should 
swords and pistols. Eight natives dressed I be disbanded, and accounts of the whole 
in green nimorm, furmshed with pistols matter laid by the several persons concerned 
and swords, and mounted upon good ponies, in it before the Brftiah government. Count 
were sent to scour llie country; mtimidatic^ Tramp and Mr. Jorgenson were both taken 
the Danes, and making themselves highly to England. 

useftd to-the new governor in securing the Having arrived in London, Mr. Jorgenaon 
goods a^ pngMirty that were to be wufis- went to the Spread Eagle Iw, Gx&oewurch 
cated. In pl^ truth, they were not fls army Street; whthiehe was Mou afterwards ^illrs^ed 
but a baud of robbers; havilig the pfiro- 1 aa a prisoner of war who had twice' Isrokai 
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^nt. to I'othill fields prison^ and 
thejice to t£e bv^s at Chatham. A&w a 
tw^veiuanth^of i^orops confineiuent, be was 
rele^(i( and a^ain parole at Beam¬ 

ing ; where he iw.dte;* boplc a^n ‘the state of 
Christiaalt^ at Ots^^te. At -tiie end of the 
war.hp Wt forth, ^'a tourUt on foot-through 
Fr^e imd ,0ertsany, and foiiuded. that 
worlk:* ,fr^ni ‘ ^h{ch we have already 
given toiae.'texfeicta, and in which he not 
only takes mean ways of currying favour 
with the ’ English generally, but does not; 
foi^t’ ^e conciliatory temper and afiahle 
manhera of Captain WoodrofFe at ‘Ports¬ 
mouth, and Captain Hutchenson, at Chat¬ 
ham, who 'Mfere superinteudeuts of the 
prisan-ahi{)s, and is piously grieved that such 
a person as Oeneral Lefebvre Donenettc 
should violate his parole. 

To end the story in a summary way, Mr. 
Jorgenson, two or three years after his 
retmTi from travel, was convicted at the Old 
Bailey of theft from his lodgings in 
Warren Street, Utzroy Square, and sen¬ 
tenced to seven years' transportation. After 
two years he was liberated on condi¬ 
tion of exile; but he did not leave Eng¬ 
land, was again arrested for being un¬ 
lawfully at large, and condemned to death. 
His sentence was again commuted. He was 
an efeniplaiy convict, from whose hand we 
have a holy book ; The Eeligion of Chi-ist is 
the Eeligion of Kature : written in the con¬ 
demned cells of Hevrgate, by Jorgen Jorgen¬ 
son, late Governor of Iceland. In this book 
I he says that he was a sincere Christian till 
i .his thirtieth year, when he became an 
atheist through reading Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall; and that, from mat time, he was lost 
to. all sense of principle till his conversion in 
Newgate. , So the authorities of Newgate 
made him comfortable. , He was kept among 
for four .years as an assistant in the 
iaOmaiy; and, 4t last, sent over to a 
penal settlement, for one-and-twenty years. 
Tijei-e ends the known history of this pro-, 
i tector. His pious hook waa published after 
j his departure, as we may reasonably suppose, 

I by the gaol chaplain when he was next in 
want <K a good testimonial, and therein the 
worl# learnt from Jorgenson himself how he 
was “,l)orn with the finest affections of the 
heart and mind ; he was highly gifted, and 
at ,an. early age engaged in an honourable 
profession, wherein he in a short time ac¬ 
quired competence and reputation. His good 
temper”—he is in this passage pleasantly^ 
dallying with himself in the third person-—“his 

f ooa temper and benevolent disposition,” &c., 
“BuL lo! the enemy came and 
so^ed tare^ in, the night. At the ahove- 
! named, h^ ‘ ac^identaUy met with .uibhbn’s,” 
fisR, .. ^11. w;hioh, the Gentleman’s 

of the bppk, 

. consjdersi' nprif^m than valunHe)” 

histori¬ 
es pS^hagW are sways mteresting, even 
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if JSM,, j^htrihsically valuable thdh this 
volump;'jjp^'can we imagine, a &irer Ukeli- 
hopa,di^,^amethan his, whose {iplitical career 
will .bjb' perpetuated in th.e^ annals of ,his 
cpiin.t^; whose conversion will secure to hiia 
,a pfomineht.post in those of religion; and 
whpse’arguinents will be cited as condusiye 
in theimost important of controversies.” 

Thus ^commended, Mr. Jorgenson lived 
V«fore his mne. . He should have been'a 

ticket-of-leave fijaii. 

THE POOH CIiAER 

IN THRBE ClfAPTEKS. caXP^ER rHE BECONP. 

I NOW come to the time in which 1 myself 
was mixed up with the people that I have 
been writing about. And to make you un.- 
derstand how I became connected with them, 
I must give you some little account of myself'. 

^ My father was the younger son of a Devon-' 
shire gentleman of moderate property ; my 
eldest unde succeeded to the .estate of his 
forefathers, my second became an eminent 
attorney iu Loudon, and my fatlier took 
orders. Like most poor clergymen, hje Inwl a 
large family ; apd 1 have no doubt was glad 
enough when my Londem unde, who wi^s a 
bachelor, offered to take charge of me, and 
bring me up to be his successor in business. 

In this way 1 came to live in London, in 
my uncle’s house, not far from Gray’s Inn, 
and to he treated and esteemed as his sou, 
and to labour with him in his office. 1 was 
very fond of the old gentleman. He was the 
confidential agent of many country squires, 
and had attained to his jiresent position as 
much by knowledge of Imman nature as by 
knowledge of law; tlmngh he was learned 
enough in the latter. He used to say liis 
business was law, his pleasure hermdry. 
With his intinjate acquainttmee with faiuiiy 
histo]^, and all the ti'agic courses of life 
therein involved, to hegr him talk at leisure 
times about any <coat of arms, that came 
across his patii, was as goou as a play .or a 
romance. Many pascs of d'lspu^d property 
dependent on a love of genealogy, were 
brought to him,,a8 to a great authority on 
such points. If the hiwyer who came to 
consult him was youh^ ne. would take no 
fee, only give hiih a long lectore on the im¬ 
portance of attending tp heraldry; if the 
lawyer was of mature,age and good ai^nditig, 
be would mulct him pretty w;(dV.<wd abuse 
him to me afl:ervrar<& as negl^nt of one 
great branch of the profession, . His &ouse 
was in a stately new street , called Ormond 
Street, and in !t he l])ad a handsome library ; 
but all the hooks in it ti;esited pf things that 
were past^ none of them planppd or looked 


partly because my ancle tod rowy Uught 
i^.'^.epjoy the kind of practice in which he 
l)^e,eu to<w such delight. I suspect I worked 
too hard; at any rate, in seventeen hundred 
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and eighteen I was' far fro^ni Well/iuid my 
good tmcte waa disturbed by'^y Si loo^s, 

■ One' day he rang the b^ 'twibe ^to'the 
clerk’s rnbm Kt',tne d^ngyin'Grayis 
Inn Lime. It Was the snmniob'a fbi’ me, a^d 
I went Into his private room just ds a gefatle-' 
man—whom I kuOw wdl enonghby Sight As 
an Irish lawyer of more repntation ^an 
he deserved-^WAs le.-vving. ’ 

My'nndleVas slowly rribb^g his hands 
together and oonsiddringl 1 ^as there two or 
three minutes before he spoke. Ihen he told 
me tliat I must pack up my portmanteau that 
very afternoon, and start tliat night by post- 
horae for West Chester. I should get there, 
if all went well, at the end of five days* time, 
and must then wait {<w a packet to cross over 
to Dublin; from thence I must proceed to a 
certain town named Kildoon, and in that 
neighbourhood I was to remain, making 
ceitaiu inquiries as to the existence of aiiy 
descendant of the younger branch of a family 
to whom some valuable estates had descended 
in the female line, Tlie Irish lawyer whom 
I had seen was weary of the case, and would 
willingly have given up the property without 
further add 1;o a'mau who appeared to claim 
'them’; but on laying his tables and trees 
before my uncle, the latter had foreseen so 
many possible prior claimants, that the lawyer 
had begged him to undertake the manage¬ 
ment of the whole business. In his youth, 
my uncle wonld have liked nothing better 
than going over to Ireland himself, and fer¬ 
reting out every scrap of p-aper or parch¬ 
ment, and every word of tradition respecting 
the family. As it was, old and gouty, he 
deputed me. 

Accordingly, 1 went to Kildoon. I su.spect 
I had something of my uncle's delight in 
following up a genealogical scent, for 1 very 
soon found out, when on the spot, that Mr. 
Rooney the Irish lawyer would have got both 
himself and tlie first claimant into a terrible 
scrape, if he had pronounced his opinion that 
the estates ought to be given up to him. 
There wcto tliree poor Irish fellows, each* 
nearer of kin to the last possessor; but a 
generation before there was a still nearer 
relation, who had never been accounted for, 
nor his existence ever <liscovered by the 
lawyers, I yAnture to think, till I routed him 
out from the memory of some of the olu de¬ 
pendants'of the family. What had become 
of him ? T travelled backwards and forwards; 
1 crossed ov^r to Rratice, and came back again 
with a SR^t clue, which endetl in my dis¬ 
covering' tbai^ wild and dtssip.ated himself, 
he had left one child, ,a son, of yet worse 
cluaracler than his father; that this same 
Hugh Fitzgerald had married a very beautiful 
serving-Womau Of ^e Byrnes—a peraon 
below him in hereditary rank, bat above him 
in character; thht he Imd died soon after his 
marriage; leaving one childj whifther a boy or 
a girl 1 could* not leacp, nud tliat th^ mother 
had returned to litb in the temUy of ilto 


Byrnes, Now ^ ishief of ffcis, 

was tei'vmg .ip the. D»ke U 

m^'^ and it long 


Irtsbipan'e hatred for ah l^liihihhp, "an 
exiled Jpeobite’s jealousy of One, wh& hros- 
pered and lived trapquflly under th^ gi^^rn- 
ment he looked upon as an'‘ustumtip|i. 
“Bridget Iltzgerald,’’ he said, “had' 
faithful to the fortunes of his sl^ter-^had 
•followed-her abroad, and to Eiiglahd.whea 
Mrs. Starkey had thought ifit tp return. ]^th 
his sister and her husbaiid Were .dead i he 
knew nothing of Bridget Fitzgerald at the 
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me some information.’* I nave nbt t^e 
little contemptuous terms; thp way m which 
faithful service was meant to imply more 
than it said—^all that has nothing to do 'With 
rny story. Sir Philip, when applied'to, told 
me that he paid an annuity regularly to ah 
old woman named Fitzgerald, living Gold- 
holme (the village near Starkey Manor House). 
Whether she had any descendants Iws co^d 
not say. ‘ 

'One bleak March evening, I came in^ sight 
of the places described in the beginning of 
my story. I could liardly understand the 
rude dialect in which the direction to old 
Bridget’s house was given. 

“Yo’ see yon furleets” all run togetTipr, 
gave me no idea that I was to guide myself 
by the distant lights that shone in the wih- 
dows of the hall, occupi^ for the time by a 
farmer who held the post of steward, while 
the Squire, now four or five and twenty, was 
making the grand tour. However, at last, l 
reached Bridget’s cottage—a low, moss-groWh 
place ; the pa lings that bad once surrounded 
it were broken and gone; and the under¬ 
wood of the forest came pp to the wal^-^i'M' • 
must liave darkened the windows. It was 
about sdven o’clock—not late to my Londbn, 
notions—^but, after knocking for some time 
at the door and receiving no reply, T was 
di'iven to conjecture that the occtt^irft' iif the 
house was gone to bed. So I betook myself 
to the nearest church I had seen^ .th^ miles 
back on the road I h^d conie, sure that elose 
to that I should find an iuu 6f some kind ; 
ami early the next morning I set Off biiek to 
Coldholnie, by a field-path -’Irhieh my 'host 
assured roe I should find a shorteX cut ihan 
the road I had taken the night before. It 
was a cold shai p morning ; my feet left prints 
in the apriukliug of hoar-frost that covered 
the ground; nevertheless, I saw an old 
woman, whom I instinctively suspected to be 
the object of my search, ,in A sheltered covert 
on one side of ,my path. I lingered and 
watched her. '^e must hhve been consid;er- 
abljr abbye 'the ihiddie Size in her prime, for 
wh'ep'^Q. tWlsed fienelf from .the''litp«^ug 
pOifitlbh '.ia Which I first saw her, was 
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8omethi|tg fine i;ii4 'oommaoditig in the £rs( 
erM^osb ^ ^6r figure. She. drooped again 
in.'*' aunn^ or tvo,aaMl asemed looking for 
soniptldog oik th^ grotiBd, as, with bent head, 
she tomed off'from iju spot where I gazed 
Upon her, and was'leet to mj sight. I tancy 
I missel ;SQy way, md made a roond in 
spite hf the landlord’s directions, for by the 
taiasi had reaehed Bridget’s cottage she was 
thsre, with no semblance of hurried walk or 
disoompoBUrei of any kind. The door was 
slightly s^r. I knocked, and the majestic 
figure «t6^ before me, , silently awaiting the 
explanation of my errand. Her teeth were 
all gone, so the nose and chin w'ere brought 
n«ar together; the grey eyebrows were 
straight and sdmost hung over her de«p 
caTernoBS eyes, and the thick white hair lay 
in silvery masses over the low, wide, wrinkled 
forehead. For a moment 1 stood uncertain 
how to shape my answer to the solemn quea^ 
tioning of her silence. 

“Your name is Bridget Fitzgerald, I 
believe 1” 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“I have something to say to you. May 
1 come iu? 1 am unwilling to keep you 
stauding.” 

, “ You oannot tire me,” she said, and at 
first she seemed inclined to deny me the 
shelter of her roof. But the next moment,— 
she had searched the very soul in me with 
herieyes during that instant,—she led me in, 
and ^dropped the shadowing hood of her grey 
draj^g cloak, which h.ad previously hid piu’t 
of the chara^er of her countenance. The 
cottage was rude and bare enough. But 
before that picture of the' Virgin, of which 1 
have made mention, there stood a little cup 
filled with fresh primroses. While she paid 
her reverence to the Madonna, 1 understood 
why she had been out seeking through the 
clumps of green in the sheltered copse. 

she turned ^-ound, and bade me be 
seated. The expression of her face, which 
all this time 1 was studying, was not bad, as 
the stories of iny last night’s landlord had 
led me to expect; it was a wild, stern, fierce, 
indomitable countenance, seamed and scarred 
by agonies of solitary weeping; but it was 
neithe^ cunning nor maUgnaut. 

“ My name is Bridget Fitzgerald,” said 


A faint light came into the dark gloom of 
her eyea 
“ He was.” 

“May I ask if you had any children by 
him f ” 

^Tbe light in her eyes grew quick ami red. 
MO t|iea to speak, I could see; but some- 
iJW rose m h^ throat, and choked her, and 
,iintm she oould s^k calmly, she would fitin 
not spe«h at' all before a stranger. In a 
minute or so mid : 

..“I .had a diinigh,ter‘>-OBe Mary Fitz- 


gereld,'^*?j;dken. her strcnig nature mastered 
her atroag w^, and shit cried, out, with a 
tremUkeie, waUing cry: “ Oh, man 1 what of 
h» of her ? 

She. rose 'from her seat and came and 
clutched at ay arm, and looked in my eyes. 
There she rtad,;as 1 suppose, my utter igno¬ 
rance of. what bad become of her child; fcur 
she went blindly back to ber chair, and sat 
rocking and iioftfy moaning to herself, es if 1 
were not there ^ 1 not danng to speak to the 
lone and awful woman. After a little pause, 
she knelt down before the picture of'onr Lady 
of the Holy Heai^ and spoke to her 1^ sU the 
fanciful and poetic names of the Litany, 

“O, Bose of Sliaron! -O, Tower erf 
David! O, Star of the Sea! have you no 
comfort for my sore heart 1 Am 1 ever 
to hope ? Grant me at least dea^air”—and 
so on siie went, heedless of my presence. Her 
prayers g^w wilder and wilder, tiU they 
seemed to me to touch on the borders of 
madness and blasphemy. Almost involun¬ 
tarily, I spoke as if to stop her. 

“ Have you any reason to tliink Ibat your 
daughter is dead ? ” 

She rose from her knees, and came and 
stood before me. 

“ Mary Fitzgerald is dead,” said she. “ 1 
shall never see her again in the fiesh. No 
tongue ever told me. But I know she is 
dead. I have yearned so to see hm*, and my 
heart’s will is fearful and strong; it w'ould 
have diawn her to me befoi-e now, if she had 
been a wanderer on the other side of the 
world. I wonder often it has not drawn her 
out of the grave to come and stand befOTe 
me, and hear n»e tell her how I loved her. 
For, sir, we parted uufrieuds.” 

i knew nothing but the dry particulars 
needed for ray lawyer’s quest, hut I could 
not help feeling for the desolate woman ; and 
she must have read the unusual sympathy 
with her wistful eyes. 

“Yes, sir, we di(J. She never knew how 
I loved her; and. we parted unfijends ; and 
d fear me that I wished her voyage njight 
not turn out well, only mfeauing,—u, blessed 
Virgin! you know I only nieant that she 
should come home to mother’s arms as to the 
happiest place on earth* but my wishes are 
terrible — their power goes beyond .niy 
thought—^and there is no hope for ia% if my 
words brought Mary harm.” 

“But,” I said, “you do not know that 
she is dead. Even now, you hoped she 
might be alive. Listen to me,” and Ltold 
her the tale I have alreacly told you, giving 
it all in the driest manner, for I wanted to 
recall the clear sense that I felt .a^ost sure 
she had possessed in her yomigw dcQ’s, and 
by keeping up her attentiem to detaili restrain 
tl^ vajrae wildness of hergti^. ■ 

She listened with deep atteDtmQ,j)pltinz 
from time to time sudi questions as convinced 
me 1 had to do with no rommou intelligeude, 
however dimmed and shorn jby solitude and 
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mjBteriotu aosm;*; ' Tbea abUf.idolc up ]i«g^ 
tale; and in laHlef 'wor^«>’told'me of 
her vanderinge abroad in vaiH' March after 
her'daughter; eometamea in the wake of 
armieBi sOmetimM in caiBi>, sometimea in 
city. The ladyj irhoae waiting-womau Mary 
had goiie to h^ Imd died aoon after the date 
of her last letter home; her hnaband, the 
foreign of^t, had been Mrving in Hungary, 
whither &ddget had followed d>im, but too 
late to' dnd him. 'Vague rupiours reached 
hw that Mary had' made a great marriage ; 
and this ating of doubt was added,—^whether 
the mother might n<^ be close to her child 
nuder her new name, and eveh hearing of 
her erery day, and yet never recognising the 
lost one under the appellation she then 
l^e. At length the thought took posses- 
Ro^of her, that it was possHile that all-this 
time Maty might be at home at Coldholme, 
in the Trough of Bolbnd, in Lancashire, in 
England; and home came Bridget in that 
vain hope to her desolate hearth, and empty 
cottage. Here she had thought it safest to 
remain; |f Maty was in life, it was here she 
would seek for ner mother. 

1 noted down one or two particulars out of 
Bridget’s narrative that I thought might be 
of use to me; for I was stimulated to further 
search in a strange and extraordinary man¬ 
ner. It seemed as if it were impressed upon 
me, that I mmit take up the quest where 
Bridget had laid it down; and this for no 
reason that had previously influenced me 
(such as my uncle’s anxiety on the subjeet, 
my own reputation as a lawyer, and so on), 
but from some strange power which had 
taken poeseasion of my will only that very 
morning, and which forced it in the direction 
it chose. 

“I will go,” Btdd I. “I will spare nothing 
in the search. Trust to me. 1 will learn all 
that can be learnt. You shall know all tlmt 
money, or pains, or wit can discover. It is 
true she may bo long (^ad; but she may 
have left a Child.” 

“A cliUdI” she cried, aa if for the first 
time this idea had Aruck her mind. “ Hear 
him. Blessed Virgin I he says she may have 
left a child. Anq you bavfe never told me, 
though I have prayed so for a sign, waking or 
sleeping 1 ** 

“Nay,” said I, “I know nothing but v.hat 
you tell me. You say-you heard of .her mar- 
riage." 

But she caught nothing of what I said. 
She ■was waring to the Virgin in a kind of 
ecstat^, whum seemed to render her nncon- 
scious of my very presence. ' 

From Coldholme I .went to Sir Philip 
Tempest’s. The wife of the foreign ofiioer 
had Wn a copidn of Ms father’s, and from 
him I Ihonght 1 might grin some particulars 
as to the exist^ce of the Count de k TOur 
d’Auvergne, ap9 where I could find him; for 
I knew how ^^ons do rive voixiaid the 
flagging recouec^ioil, and .1 was determined 


to loso ito.ri^ance‘'liiu: want of , 

Sir Phfiip liftd gohe abroad, and, it-'ira)pliS;;b|^ 
some time befme- X ooedd recieise'an MuiriW'' ' 
So I followed my unde's adrioef‘to 
had mentioned' how wfearied 1 felt^.bd^ ia^ .^ 
body and mind, by my wilLo’-the-Wi^ Sesawh*^ ' 
He hamedktefy told me to go to Hmsi^ate,.. 
thereto await Sir Philip's reply. I sho^ 
be near to-one of tbe plMea conneetsd >wsth 
my search, Coldholme ; not for from 
Philip Tempest, in case he returned, and t 
wished to ask him any farther qnestioas; 
dtid, in conclusion, ray uncle bade me try to 
foreet all about my basiness for a time. 

This was far easier said tbim done. I 
have seen a child on a common blown along 
b^ a high wind, without power of standing 
still and resisting the tempestuous force. I , 
was somewhat in the same predicament as 
regarded my mental state. Something resist- 
les.s seemed to urge my thoughts on torou'gh 
every possible course by which there was a 
clmuce of attaining to my object. I did not 
see the sweeping moors when I walked out; 
when I held a book in my hand, and read the 
words, their sense did not penetrate to my 
brain. If I slept, I went on with the same 
ideas, always flowing -in the some directoiu: 
This could not last long without having a bad 
effect on tbe body. I bad an illness, which, 
although I was racked with pain, was a 
positive relief to me, as it compelled me to 
live in the present Buffering, and not in the 
visionary researches I had been continuaJIy 
making ‘ before. My kind uncle came to 
nurse me; and after the immediate dai:^er 
was over, my life seemed to slip away in de- 
licioas languor for two or three months. 1 
did not ask—so much did 1 dread failing into 
the old 'channel of thought—whether any., 
reply had been received to my letter to Sir 
Pliilip. I turned my whole imeginatiou 
right away from all that subject. My uncle 
remained with me until pigh sunnaer, and ■ 
then returned to his basiness in London; 
leaving Ae perfectly well, although not com-, 
’pletely strong. I was to follow him in* a" 
fortmglit; when, as he said, we would look, 
over letters, and talk abont several things;” 

11 knew what this little speech allutled to, and 
shrank from tbe train of thought it sti^ 
gested, which was so iutlmately oeunected 
with my first feelings of iHness. However, I 
had a fortnight more to roam on those 
invJgoratbig xorkshire mofflrs. 

In those days, there was one Uu'W, ram¬ 
bling inn at Harrogate, close to the Me^oinai 
Spring; but it was already becomiug too 
small for the aeoommodotion of tbe influx of 
visitors, and many lodged round .about^ iu 
the farmhouses of the district. It was so 
early in the season,' that 1 had the ton prett*y 
mu(m to myself; and, indeed, felt rather .like ' 
a visitor in a prrrOte house, io intimate Ikd' 
Um landl^'i^.landlady become with nfe* 
during my long illness. She would chide nm 
forhemg out Mlate onthemom.'s, or 











been tfefli. long’.. iwHboot (jnite ^ 

ra^theifly ma-Sf while he ecmsoitied me »boN^ 
▼intagee anul. me meny a 

Thrl^ire ietiOkie horses. In my 

'walks «Z met oti^^atraDgera from time to 
time. 'STenhedere my tincle hifti l^me, I 
'haul noticed, ; half-torpid curiosity, ei 
yoong Jady of'uery etrijkiug appearance, who 
went ahou^Wi^s aooompauied by an elderly 
eompanioiv^hardly a gentlewoman, but with 
sometidug in her look that prepossessed me in 
hter faveor^. The younger lady always pi^t 
her veil down'when any one approached ; so 
it had been only once or twice, wheif 1 had 
tome upon her at a sudden turn in the path, 
tiwt 1 bad even hiul a glimpse of her face. 1 
am not sure if it was beautiful, though'in 
• after liiie 1 grew to think it so. But it was 
at this time overshadowed by a haducss that 
nevei’ varied; a pale, quiet, resigned look of 
intense spfferhig, that irresistibly attracted 
me,—-not with love, but with a sense of 
infinite compassion for one so young yet so 
hopelessly unh^appy. The compauiuu -wore 
something of the same look : quiet, uielau- 
choly, hopeless, yet resigned. I as^d my land¬ 
lord who they were. He said they were oiilled 
Clarke; and wished to be constdeq-ed! as 
mother and daughter ; but that, for his part, 
he dijd not believe that to be their right 
name, nor tliat there was any such relation- 
fillip between them. They bad been iu the 
neighbourhood of Harrogate for some time, 
lodging in a remote farmhouse. The people 
there would tell nothing about them; saying 
tliat. they paid handsomely, and .uevm' did 
any barm; so why should they be speaking of 
any strange things that might happen ? That, 
jis.tiio landlord shrewdly obsei’ved, showed 
there was something out of the common way; 
lie had heard that the elderly woman was a 
cousin of the farmer’s where they' lodged, 
and so the i^gard existing between relations 
"Tnight help to keep them quiet. 

What did he ti^ink then, was t^e reason 
fox their mitreme seclusion ?” asked T. 

.“hTay, he could not tell, not he, lie had 
heard that the young lady, for all as quiet as 
she seemed, played strange pranks at times.” 
He shook his head when 1 asked him fpr 
morokparticnlara and refused to give timm, 
which made me doubt if he knew any, for he 
was in general a talkative and communi¬ 
cative man. In default of other interests, 
after my uncle left, 1 set myself to watch 
jtbesc two people. I hovered about their 
Wfdks, drawn towards them with a strange 
fascination, which was not diminished by 
their. evident annoyance at so frequently 
pmating me. One day I liad the sudden good 
.fortune, to be hand when they were 
al i fflyi d by the attack of a bull, which, .ip 
tuK uaeaclosfd graaing dietricte, was a 
jg^eularlr .diuigei'ous occurrence. 1 have 
J^er and more important things to relate, 
JSian. to «f tin iM^idoht whicH gave me 
Jan u|ipomimity.of.^ui|ig,iihembitiia.eBough 


^ginisdng of 

atijanqiunntauce, i^udte#»y atouitoced in by 
.them^^t eagerly proMcotod ^ 

htUKlly toli'iwhen intohea nuriosity- became 
meixed.in. We, m W. than ten days 
after jny uncle’s departor# I wsa pastiofietely 
ei)am0nred,of ldistresa<Ijucy,ash)»r attendai^ 
ealled/nbr; .car^i^yT^or this I noted 
avoiding any ad(iraes,. 7 hifih jappeared ps if 
thei'e was in, aqpailtyi.of .etstion between i 
thShi. . I notieedtalsd that Mi'e- Clarke, the 
elderly woman, after hsy ifimt reluctance to 
allow me to pay them,, any attentions was 
overeome, wps cheered ,by,toy -e^ideiit at¬ 
tachment to . the young, it seemed to 
lighten her heavy, burdmi of care, and she 
evidently favoured my; Visits to, the farp- 
house where they lodged. It was hot so with 
Lucy. A more attractive person, J never 
saw, in spite of her depression of manner, 
and sliriukiug avoidance of me. I felt sure 
at once, that whatever was the source of her 
grief, it arose from no, fault of her ;own. It- 
was difSioult to draw her iuto convajpatipn, 
but wheu at times, for a moment pr.t.wo, ^ 
beguiled her into talk, I. could see a. rare 
intelligence in her face, and a grave trusting 
look in the soft grey eyes, tlmt were raised 
for a minute to mine. 1 made eye:^ excuse 
I possibly could for going there, X souijtit 
wud flowers for Lucy’s sake; I planned 
walka for Lucy’s sake ; I watched the lieaveiis 
by night, in hopes that some unusual beauty 
of sky woubl justify me iu tempting Mrs. 
Ctarke and Lucy forth upon the moors, to 
gaze at the great purple dome above. 

It seemed to me that Lucy was aware of 
my love ; but that, for sopie motive which I 
could not guess, she would fain' have repelled 
me; but then again I Baw,,or fanmnd I saw 
that her heart spoke in my fayour| and that 
there was a struggle going on. in her mind,, 
which at times (I loved so dcayly) 1 could 
have begged her to spare herself even though 
the happiness of my whole life should have 
been the sacrifice ; for her complexion grew 
{Ktler, lier aspect of sorroy mgre hdp^eB.s, lu r 
delicate frame yet slighter. Haring this.perioil 
I bad written, I should Say, to my uncle, to 
beg to be allowed to predong my stay at Jlafr 
rogate, not giving pny reason : .|}ul such ivas 
Jiis tenderness towards me, that iu afew days 
1 heard from hiul, giypg me a willing per* 
mission, and only obt^ipg me to ta^e care of 
myself, and not use too much exertii[m,4dl'mg 
the hot weather, , , ' ‘ ,, 

One sultry evening I drew near farm. 
The windufa of tlieir parlqnr -^eru dp^and 
1 heard voices as I turned tha edruer of the 
house, as I passed the fiirst windp^yXthere 
iWere two windows iu tbeir.Iittlegrol^d-floor 


htd knocked at their, .ddpir^toe h*>'“® 0 ‘^loor 
stood ulways ajar—she %as ,g^n^, apd I only 
.saw lltra. ulaj^p, turning, over the work- 
things lying on the tame, in a nervous and 
purposeless manner. I felt by instinct tliah a 
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conver 8 ii.tldil 6t 



My y<m 


■ WnBM«ilj|H .1 $37 


1, Iwttre trifle 

Iff, theiy bu^ i^d to potifl'e^ 

I l^il^tflesoiaepartioaliitHi Whyarff 
grW'-^what b yotur'flei^t'i^wliy ai4 • 


Tisita, I '^aa glad of tab My you 'm gri^-^what b yottr'«e(^t‘»“wliy ai4 

tiiiclehad setoral’iiinbfl blladeil to^the plett* you beret I declare floleaialy tiiat ^otb^ 
Wit poaeibility 'of'.iay,'BHt^^g boihb a yoahg you bitVe sfid has daunted Use ia lay^triflh to 
\vife to cheer iiW' apora tlra old house in beoome Lnw’a husband; nor will 1 >idiriak 


the plea* you here t I dedare solenialy that Wthing' 


pWond Street. - He Was rich; and I was to from any di^uity that, as such ap aspirant^ 
succeed hitoi add bad, as I knew, a Mr I may have to enconnten You say yW are 
repdtatiod for so young a lawyel? ' So on my friendlesa^why oast away ^ honest Mend ? 
side I saw no obstacle. It •was true fhat I will tell you of people to whom yoh may 


Lucy waa shrouded in mystery; her name (I yxile, and who will answer any quWdons as 
was convinced it w;as not CMbe), birth, to my diaracter and prospects. I: do not 


parentage, and previous life were unknown to shun enquiry.’’ 
me. But I was sure of her goodness, and She sliook her he 
sweet innocence, and although 1 knew that better go aWay, sir. 
there must be something pmufiil to be told, alioat us.” 
to account for her mournful sadness, yet 1 "I know your nam 


her head agaiu. "You had 
ly, sir. Yon know nothing 


to account for her mournful sadness, yet 1 "I know your names,” said I,'"and I havo 
was willing to bear my sliare in her grief, heard you aJlude to the part of the country 
whatever it was. from which you came, which I happen to 

Mrs. Clarke began, as if it was a relief to know as a wild and lonely place, and. not 


her \o plunge into tlie subject: 


many people living there. If I chose to go 


“ We liave thought, sir—at least I have there, I could easily ascertain all about you ; 
thought—that you kuow very little of tis, but I would rather hear it from you youi'- 


lior we ot you, indeed; not enough to warrant self.”' You see 1 wanted to pique her into 
the' intimate acquaintance we have fallen telling me something definite, 
info. 1 beg your pardon, sir,” she went on, “You do not kuow our trae names, sir,” 
nervously; “t arabut aplalukiud of woman, said she, hastily. 

and I mean to use no rudeness; but I must “Well, I may have conjectured as much; 
say straight out that I—we—think it would But tell me, then, 1 conjure you. Give me 
be better for you not to come so often to see yoiir reasons for distrusting my willingness 


She is very unprotected, and' 


to stand by what I have said with’ regard to 


“ Why should I not come to see you, dear Mistress Lucy.” 
madam 'I ” asked I, eagerly, glad of the oppor* “ Oh, what can I do ? ” exclaimed eshb. 

luuity of explaining myself. “ 1 come, I own, “ If I am turning away a true friend, as kd 
because I have learnt to love Mistress Lucy, says ?—Stay ! ” coming to a sudden decision--" 


and wisii to teach her to love me." “ 1 will tell you somethijig—I ciumot tell 

Mistress Clarke shook her head, and you ail—you would not believe it. But per- 
sighed. hup I can tell you enough to prevent your 

' Don’t, sir—neither love her, nor, for the goiim on in your hopeless attaclunent. I ani 
3 of all you hold sacred, teach her to love not Lacy’s motlier." 

! If 1 am too late, and you love her “So 1 conjectured," 1 said. “Goon.” 

ady, ■ forget her,—forget these last few “ I do not even kuow if she is the legiti'^ 


sake of all you hold sacred, teach her to love not Lucy s motlier. ’ 
you! If 1 am too late, and you love her “So 1 conjectured," 1 said. “Goon.” 

'already,' forget her,—forget these last few “ I do not even kuow if she is the legiti'^ 

weeks. OII should never have allowed you mate or illegitimate child ^f her father. But' 
to come! ” she went ou,#pasSionately; “ but he is cnuelly turned against her ; and her 
what am I td do? We are forsaken by all ,4 mother is long dead; and, for a terrible 
except the great G*d, and even He permits reason, she has no other creature to kfeep 
a stiange and evil power to afflict us—^what constant to her but mo. She—oAly 'twn 
am I to do ? Where is it to end ? ” She years ago—such a darling and suck a pridb 
wrung*her hands itf her distress; then she in her father’s house? Why, sir,there is i 
turned to meGo away, sir; ^o away, mystery that might happen in' eunneetiou 
before you learn to care any more for hei. I with her any moment; and then yo« Would 
iiskitfor your own sake—I implore. You go away like all the rest; and when you 
Lave been good and kind to us, and we shall next heard her name you wdald loathe her. 
always recollect you with gratitude; but go Others, who have loved her longer, h*tve 
away now, and never come oack to cross our done so before now. My poor cllild, whom, 
&tal path.” ' neither God nor man has mert^ upon—or, 

“ Indeed, inadam,” said I, “I'shall do no surely, she would die I” , ' 

such thing. You urge it for my own sake. The good wotnau was- stopimd by her 
I haven^ear, so urgid—^nor wish, except to crying. I confess I was a little stunned by 
hear more-f-all. I cannot have seen Mistress her last Words; but'Ouly for a moment. At 
Lucy In all the int^cy of tins last fortnight, any rate, tali'I .bnew defiidtely what was 
without acknowledging her goodness and this mysterious stain upon one so simtoie, 


lunoceuoe; aud wifeUodt seeingr-^pardon I vdulduot deifeit 

madiuu—tlia’$ for Some reason you* jure two hSi*, Sud sO'^I Saiaj 'SiUd she made answer:- 


very !< mely women, in some mysterioire sdrirCw 
find distress. Now, though I am not powetMi 










you lia^<ione,ptta»‘jj^ogi3odiiian jotirself; »te»ngft.(ijid4^ ran, ^ . In 

hut I am eo in my gi%af two sKe relied■; ' . 

sorrow, that £ :WDidd’ ffiin hope to find a; '*<ip^’|’'r«peated die.^ *‘Se warned, I lesk, 
ftieudinyon; Poannot iuilp trusting that^ ^ii' oi$i^. more. I do.not. ibink you can., 
although'yon may no lon^r f|el towairds flttoid this knowledge that you sedc. It 1, 
her ra a tover, yon- will have pity ‘upon ns;' had* had my' own ”^7f kiucy .riiould never, 
and-peihaps, oyyiJiln' learning, you can tell have yielded, and promised to you aUL 
us wMoato go finr did.” Who knows what may pome pf it 1 ” , 

“I'implove you.to tell me,” I ciied, almost "I am $i|a in' my wish to kuowuall. I 
maddenw hy this suspense. • retijm at ten to-morrow morning, and then 

*I cantaot,” said she, solemnly. “I am expect to see liustress L^cy hera^.” 
under wdeep vow of secrecy. If you are te 1 tnmed away; having my own suspicion^ 
be tdch it must be by her.” She l^ft the I confess, as to Mistress Clarke's sanity,. 
room, and I remained to ponder over this Conjectures as to the meaning of her hints, 
strange interview, I mechanically turned and uncomfortable thoughts connected with 
over the few books, and, with eyes that sqw that strange laughter, filled my mind. I 
nothing at the time, examined the tokens of conld hardly sleep. I arose early ; and long 
Luc 3 '’b Sequent presence in that room. before the hour I had appointed, I was on 

When I got home at night, I remembered the path over the common that led to the 
how all these trifles spoke of a pure and old farm-house where they lodged. I snp- 
tender heart, and innocent life. Mistress pose that Lucy had passed no better a night 
Cliirke returned ; she bad been crying sadly, than I; for there she was also, slowly pacing 
"Yes,” said she, “it is as I feared: she with her even step, her eyes bent down, her 
loves you so much that she is willing to run whole look most saintly and pure. She 
the fearful risk of telling you all herself—she started when I came close to her, and grew 
acknowledges it is but a poor chance; but paler as I reminded her of my a 2 )point- 
your sympathy will be a balm, if j'ou give it. roent, and spoke with something of the 
To-morrow, come here at ten in the morning; im^^atience of obstacles that,' seeing her once 
and, as you hope for pity in j’our hour of more, had called up afresh in my mind, 
agony, repress all show of fear or repugnance All strange and tenable hints, and giddy 
you may feel towards one so giievously merriment were forgotten. My. heart gave 
afflicted.” forth words of fire, and my tongue uttered 

I Imlf smiled. “JTave no fear,”T said. them. Her colour went and came, as slie 
It seemed too absurd to imagine my feeling listened ; but, when I bad ended my jjassiou- 


disliko to Lucy. 


“ Her father loved her well,” said she, and said 


ate speeches, she lifted her soft eyes to me, 


gravely, "yet he di-ove her out like some 
monstoons ‘thing.” 

Just at this moment came a peal of ring- 


“ But you know that j'ou have sometliing 
to learn about me yet. I only want to say 
this : I shall not think less of you-r-less well 


Just at tins moment came a peai oi nug- tins : i snail not tiuuk less or you-r-less well 
ing laughter from the garden. It was Lucys of you, I mean—-if you, tpo, away from, 

voice ; it sounded as if she were standing me when you know all. Stop I ” said she, as 

just- on one side of the open casement. It if fearing another burst of mad words, 
jiounded as though she were stiddenly stirred “ Listen to me. My father is a man of great 
to merriment—mehriment verging on hois- wealth. I never knew my moUier; she 
terouaiiess by the doings or sayings'.if some must have died when I was very young, 
other person. I can scarcely say why, but 'When first I r-emcmber anything, 1 was living 
the sound jarred on me inexjmessibly. She in a great lonely house, Vith my dear and 
knew tlie subject of our conversation, and faithful Mistress Clarke. My fiither, even, 
must have been at least aware of the state of was not there; ‘he wag—he is—a soldier, 
agitation her friend was in: she herself and his duties lay abroad. But he came, 
usnalfy BO gentle and quiet. I half rose to from time to time ; and every time, I think 

go to the window, and satisfy my instinctive he loved me more and more. He brought 

ciiriosity as to wliat had provoked this buret me rarities from forei^ lands, which prove 
of ill-timed laughter ; bu^ Mrs. Clarke threw to me now how much he must hare thought 
her whole weight and power ujmu the hand of me during his absences. I can sit down 
with which she pressed and kept me down, and measure the depth of his lost love now, 
“ For God’s sake ! ” she said, white and by such standards as these. I never thought 
trembling all over, “ sit still; be quiet. Oh ! whether he loved me or noli then; it was so 
be patient. To-morrow you will know all. natural, that it was like the air 1 breathed. 
Leave us, for we are sorely afflicted. Do Yet he. was au angry map at times, even 
not seek-to know more about us.” then; but'never with .me. He was very 

' that laugh—so musical in sound, reckicBS, too ; and once «;c. twice L heard a 


6^ween the «iTn*W'wai*ith e-nd imd alia this grand mansion,in that lonefy place. 













POOR 


tSWaieMJiaH.} 


EreiTHtbis fttWnir jd(k» '«eiai^ lit my dm- 
posal, and I tbin& ,eT«ryone ib^d me; lam 
sure I loved them, TiU idwac two yeai's ago 
—I remember it welt^m^ father had oome 
to Rnglaud, to ue; and he' seemed so proud 
and so pleased with me' and all I had done. I 
And one day. his tongue seemed loosened' 
with Wine, and he told me much that I had 

1,.^__ v . f i 


loved my mdther^ yet ‘ how hk wilful u^ge 
had caused her death; and then he went on 
to say how he.loved me better than any 
creature on earth, and how, ^me day, he 
hoped-to take me to foreign places, for that 
he could hardly bear these long absences 
from his only^duld. Then he seemed to change 
suddenly, am said, in a strange, wild way, 
that 1 was not to heiiere what he said ; that 
there was many a thing he loved better—his 
horse—^his dog—I know not what. 

“ And ’twas only tlw next morning that, 
whe#l came into his room to ask his blessing 
as was my wont, he received me with fierce 
and angry words. ‘ Why had I,’ so he asked, 
‘been delighting myself in such wanton, 
mischief—dancing over all the tender plants 
in the flower-beds, all set with the famous 
Dutch bulbs he had brought from Holland?’ 
I had never been out of doors that morning, 
sir, and I could not conceive what he meant, 
and so T said; and then he swore .at me for a 
liar, and said I was of no true blood, for he 
had seen me doing all that mischief himself— 
with his own* eyes. What could I say ? He 
would not listen to me, and even niy tears 
seemed only to irritate him. That day was 
the beginning of my great sorrows. Not 
long after, he reproached me for my undue 
familiarity—all unbecoming a gentlewoman 
—with his grooms. I had been in the 
stable-yard, laughing and talking, he said. 
Now, sir, I am something of a coward by 
nalui-e, and I had always dreaded hoi-ses ; 
besides that, my fathenis servants — those 
whom he brought with him from foreign 
parts—were wild fellows, whom I had always 
avoided, and to whom I had never spoken 
except as a lady must nee,dB from time to 
time speak to her father’s ])eople. Yet my 
^father called me by names of which I hardly 
know the meaning, but my heart tqld me 
they were such as sLame any modest woman ; 
and from that dayjie turned quite against 
me ;—nay, she, not many weeks after that, he 
canic in with a riding-wuip in his hand; and, 
accusing mo harshly of evil doings, of which 
I knew no more rhan you, sir, he was about 
to strike me, and I, :dl in bewildering 
tears, was ready to take Ins stripes as great 
kindness compared to his harder words, 
when suddenly he stopped his arm mid-way, 
gasified and staggered, crying out, ‘ The curse 
—the curse ! ’ I looked up hi terror. In 
the great mirror opposite I saw myself and 
right behind’ano^er wicked featfufso 
like me that. iny - soul seemed to iptiver 
within me, as though not knowing to which 


nmiUtu^ of..hody it beh^ed. My &ther 
saw my double at the same moment, either 
in its dreadful veahty, Wkadevei’ that might 
I b^ or in the scwcely less terriHe rtffleoSoa . 
in tilie mirrSr; bat what ciune of it at that' 
moment I cannot say, hr 1 soddenly swooned 
away; and when 1 came to myself I was 
lying in my bed, and my faitnfid Glarike 
sitting by me. I was in my bed ft® days; 
and even while 1 lay there my double was 
seen by all, flitting about the house and gar¬ 
dens, always about some mischievous or 
detestffcle work. What wonder that every¬ 
one shrank from me in dread—^tliat my father 
drove me forth at length, when the disgrace 
I of* which I was the cause was past his 
patience to bear. Mistress Clarke came 
with me.; and here we try to live such a life 
of piety and prayer as may in time set me 
I free from the curse.” 

I All the time she had been speaking, 1 had 
Ireen weighing her story in my mind. 1 had 
: hitherto put cases of witchermt on one side, 

' ns mere superstitious ; and my uncle and 1 
had had nuuiy on' argument, he supporting 
! himself by the opinion of his good mend Sir 
I Matthew Hale. Yet this sounded like the 
. tale of one bewitched ; or was it merely the 
' effect of a life of extreme seclusion telling on 
the nerves of a sensitive gii’l ? My scepticism 
j inclined me to the latter belief, and when she 
' paused 1 said : 

, “ I fancy that some physician could have 

"disabused your father of his belief in 
I visions-” 

Just at that instant, standing as 1 was op¬ 
posite to her in the full and perfect morning 
I light, I saw behind her another figure—-a 
I ghastly resemblance, complete in likeueae, so 
far as form and feature and minutest tou(di 
of dress could go, but with a loathsome 
demon soul looking out of the grey eyes, that 
were in turns mocking and vomptuous. My 
hem-t st<^d still within me ; every hair rose 
,np erect; my flesh crept with horror. I 
could not see the grave and tender Lucy— 
luy eyes were fascinated by the creature 
beyond. 1 know not why, but I put out my 
liand to clutch it; I grasped uotiiing but, 
empty air, and my whole blood eurmed to 
ice. i’or a moment I could not see ; then my 
sight came biick, and 1 saw imey standing 
before me, alone, deathly pi^, and I could 
have fancied, almost, shrunk in size. 

“ It has l^en near me ? ” she ssM, as if 
asking a question. 

The sound seemed taken out of her voice ; 
it was husky as the notes on an old harpsi- 
cliord when, the atrings have ceased to 
vibrate. She read her answer in my face, 
I suppose, for I could not speidc. Her look 
was one of intense, fear, but that died away 
into au aspect of most humble patience. At 
lehgth immaed to force herself to^ 
bewld; and-around her ^ she saw the purple 
Mue distant hills, quivering in 
the sam%lk, but nothing eke. 



























Ctnln I>kUM>l 


6ha dwok W bead.' **1 
■bid jUe. «ntt abcMfe tbt^ yaoH did 

when I vtu eugiif^ to Hake t6hKrge •d/f her. 
Her modier was dead." ' 

* But you know hei* mme I—you ettn Wit 
if it was Mary FiW^ltald}” * 

She looked astotiidied. "That waa her 
name. Bu^ eir, how came you to be so well' 
acquainted with it 1 It was a mjitery to the 
whole household at Skipforch Court. She 
was Bunie beautiful young woman whom lie 
lured aw^ hem her protectors while he was 
idOroad. I have heard said he ptactised some 
terrible deceit upon her, and when she cauie 
to know it she was neither to have nor to 
hold, but rushed off from his very arms, and 
throw herself into a rapid stream and was 
drowned. It stuns him deep with remorse, 
but I used to tfaiuk the remembrance of the 
mother’s cruel death made him love the child 
yet dearer.” 

1 told her, as briefly as might be, of my 
researches alter the descendant and heir of 
the Fitageralds of Rildoon, and added— 
something of my old lawyer spirit returning 
into me for tho moment^^that I had no douM 
but that we should prove Lucy W be of right 
pos8e<*sed of large estates iu Ireland. 

No flush came over her grey lace; no li^lit 
into her eyes. " And what is all the wealth 
in the whole world to that poor girl 1 ” she 
said. " It will not free her from the giiastly 
bewitchment which persecutes her. As for 
money, what a pitiful thing it is; it cannot 
, touch her.” 

“No more can the Evil Creature harm 
her,” I said. “Her holy nature dwells apart, 
and cauuot Vie dehled or stained by all the 
devilish aits in the whole world." 

“ True 1 but it is a cruel fate to know that 
all shrink from her, sooner or later, as from 
one iKissessed, accursed.” • 

“ How came it to pass ? ” T asked. 

“^.ly, I know not. Old rumours there 
sue, lli.it were bruited through the household 
at Skiptord.y « 

“ Tell me," I demanded. 

“They came from servants, who would 
lain account tor everything. Ihey say that, 
many years ago, Mr. Gisborne killed a dog 
belonging to an old witch at Ooldholmi; 
that she cursed, with a dreadful and myste¬ 
rious outse, the creature, whatever it might 
lie, that ho should love best; and that it 
struck so deeply into his heart that for years 
he kejit liiUMelf Oloof from any temptation 
to love aught But who could help loving 
Lucy 1" 

“ ITou never heard the wHch’s name ?" 
1 gasped. 

“ Yes—they called her Bridget; they said 
he would never m near the spot again for 
terror of her. ^t he was a brave man 1 ” 

“ Listen,” said J, taking hold of her arm, 
the better to arrest Lor lull attention.} "it 
what I suspect holds true, that man atole 
Budget’s only (fluid—the very Mary Fitz- 



g(¥ald irtio was Lucy's motiier so, Brid¬ 
get cursed him in ignqranoe o4 the deeper * 
wrong he had done her. To this hour she 
jrCarns bfler her lost child, and quesBotii^ 
the stunts wnether she be Imng or not. 
roots of that curse lie deeper than she knows: 
she unwittingly banned him for a deep^ 
guilt than that of killing a dumb beast. ‘ 
sins of the fathers are indeed visited upoh' 
the chiltiren." 

,“But,” said Mistres Clarke, eagerly, “ she 
would never let evil rest on her own grand¬ 
child. Burely, sir, if what you say bo true, 
there are liopes for Lucy. Let us go-go at 
omjp, and teli this fearful woman all that you 
suspect, and beseech her to take off the spell 
she has put'upon her innocent grandchild.” 

It seemed to me, indeed, that something 
like this was the best course we could pursue. 
But first it was necessary to ascertain more 
than what mere rumour or cateless liear-say 
could tell. My thoughts turned to iny uucle 
—he could advise me wisely—he ought to 
know all 1 resolved to go to him without 
delay; but 1 did not choose to tell Mistress 
Clarke of all the visionary plans that flitted 
through my mind. I simply declared ray in¬ 
tention ot pi uceeding straight to London on 
Lncy’s atiairs. 1 bade her believe that my 
interest on the young lady’s behalf was 
greater than ever, and that my whole time 
should be given up to her cause. I saW that 
Mistress Claike disti-usted me, because my 
mind was too full of thoughts fur my words to 
flow freely. She siglied and shook her headu 
and said, “ Well, it was all right!” in such a 
tone that it was an implied reproach. But I 
was Arm and constant in my heart, and 1 took 
confidence from that. 

I rode to Iioiidoii. I lode long days drawn 
out into the lovely summer iiigTits ; I cpnld 
not rest. 1 reached Loudon. I told my uucle 
all, though in the stir of the great city the 
hoiTor had faded away, and 1 could hardly 
MU.! glue that he would believe the tale I told 
him of the fearful double of Lucy whicl} I 
had seen on the lomly moor-side. But my 
uncle had lived m.uiy years, and learnt many 
things; and in tho deep secrets of fannly 
history that had been confided to him he had 
lielud of cases of innocent people bewitched 
and taken possession of by evil spirits yet 
more fearful than Lucy’s. For, as he said, to 
judge from all I told him, that resemblance 
had no power over her—she was too pure 
and good to be tainted by its evU,^ banutiug 
presence. It had, in all probability, so my 
uucle conceived, tided to suggest wickeid 
thoughts and to tempt to wicked aotibns; 

I but she, in her siuutly ufaidenhood, had passed 
on undeflled by evil thought or deM. p 
cbuld not toueh heijk soul: but tru^ it set 
her upart flrom uii sweet love or common' 
human intercoq^ne. My umfle threw himself 
with an energy more like six and twenty than 
I sixty iMtofth^wnsideration oi the whole case. 
iHe ttuWt^k the proving Lucy’s descent 









ind vol«nt#i^'fo m toid ^lid otrt Mr.vCliB- “ said power 

borrit^ and cjjte^ the lagnl' proofs of ^Ten me n eou&onti&a 
ituojr's descent from tiie l^tzgerolds of Eil'*' welessi. is my secret eomXwtadei ' ' . 
doon, snd, sesopdly, hie #osld tr; to hear ail •** You had ouoe a ilttk dog,’' 1 emMaaaed. 
that be oosld respecting the wolfing of the ^Che words ealled eat in her >;mere -ahe'w 
onrse, and WhstibHarsny and what means had emotionthan the intelligence (rf W’dutj^t»’s 
been tidcen to exPrcise that terrible appear^ death. Sha broke in upon my speech : 
ance. : For he told me of instances where, by “I bad I It was hers-r-tbe last thing I 
prayers and long fasting, the evil possessor had of he]S-~<and it was ^ot for wauton- 
had been driven forth with howling and ue*! It died in my arma The man who 


had been driven forth with howling and ue*! It died in my arma The man who 
many cries from the body which it had con^e killed that dog rues tt to this day. For that 
to inhaldt j he spoke of those strange New dumb bead’s blood, his best-beloeed stands 
England cases which bad hapjienea not so I accursed.” , ^ , 

long before; of Mr. Defoe who had written a j Her eyes distended as if she were in a 
booX wherein he had named many mode.^ of | trance and saw the working her curae. 
subduing apparitions, and sending them back Again 1 spoke: 

whence they came; and, lastly, he epoke low “ Oj woman !” I said, “ that best bdoved, 
of dreadful ways of compelling witches to standing accursed before men, is your dead 
undo their witchcraft. But I could not en- daughter’s child.” 

dure to hear of those tortures and burnings. The life, the energy, the passion came back 
I said that Bridget was rather a wild and to the eyes with which she pierced through 
savage woman than a malignant witch; and, uio, to see if I spoke trath; then, without 
above all, that Lucy was of her kith and another question or word, she threw herself 
kill; and that in putting her to the trial, by on tlie ground with fearfijl yehem^ce, and 
water or by fire, we should be torturing—it clutched at the innocent daisies with con- 
might be to the death—the ancestress of her vulsed hands. 

we sought to redeem. “ J^one of my bone! flesh of my flesh ! have 

My uncle thought awhile, and then said, 1 cursed thee—and art thou accursed ?” 
that in this last matter I was right—at any So she moaned as she lay prostrate in her 
rate, it should not be tried, with his consent, great agony. I stood aghast at Iny own 
till all other modes of remedy had failed; work. She did not hear my broken sen- 
and assented to mv proposal that I should go j fences; she asked no more, but the dumb 
myself and see Bridget, and tell her all. confirmation my sad looks had given of that 
In accordance with this, I went down nne fact, that her curse rested on her own 
once more to tlie wayside inn near Cold- daughter’s child. The fear grew on me lest 
holme. It was late at niglit when I arrived she should die in her strife of body and soul;' 
there; and, while I supped, I inquired of the ^^nd then would not Lucy remain under the 
landlord more particulars as to Bridget’s spcll as long as she lived ! 
ways. Solitary and savage had been her life Even at this moment, I saw Luoy coming 
for many years. Wild and despotic were her through the woodland path that led to 
words and manner to those few people who Bridget’s cottage ; Mistress Clarke was with 
came across her path. The country-folk did ’-'cr: I felt at my heai'tthat it was her, by tbe 
her imperious bidding, bewiuse they feared balmy peace that the look of her sent over 
to disobey. If they pleased her, they pros- me, as she slowlyt advanwd, a ghid surprise 
pered ; if, on the contrary, tliey neglected o»* ehiuing oat of her soft quiet eyes. That was 
traversed her behests, misfortunes, small or as her gaze met mine^ As. her looks Rdl 
great, fell on them and theiris. It was not oa the woman lying stiff, convulsed on the 
detestation so much as an indefinable terror earth, they beewe full of tender pity; and 
th.ak8be excited. came forward, to» try and lift her up. 

In tbe rooming I went to see her. She Seating herself on the tur^ she took Bridget’s 
was standir.g on the green outside her cottage, k®ad into her lapand, with gentle touches, 
and received me with the sullen grandeur of ake arranged the dishevelled gx'ey hair stroam- 
a thronelpss queen. I read in her face that ihg thick and wild from beneath her mutch, 
she recognised me, and that I was not un- “ help her,” murmured Lucy. “How 
welcome j but she stood sileut till I had suffers! ^ 

opened my errand. - -a-t «®r desire we sought for water; but 

“ I have news of your daughter,” said I, ^ben we returned Bridget had recovered her 
resolved to speak straight to w that I knew wandering senses, and was kneeling with 
•he felt of love, and not to spare her. "She clasped hands before Lucy, gazing at tliat 
is dead 1” ' sweet sad face as though her treubled nature 

;^he stem figure scarcely trembled, but her <frank in health and ,|tfaBe ftumeverymo- 
kknd Bongfat the support of the door-post. ment’s contemplatio&a’; '''>'A‘'&int tinge on 
“I kne# that she was dead,” said she,deep Lucy’s-pale cheeks showed me that-she was 
and low, and tb«i was silent for an instant. a.wa« 0 of our return.; dtherwitc it appeai-ed 
"My tears that’should have flowed for her asdf she was conscious of her’ influence for 
were burnt np long years Yoai% man, -good over the passionate‘and troubled woman 
tell me ahdut her.’r kneelii^ before her, and would not willingly 
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W grB^« «ad kybg'eyes from that 
wriokled and otfewoi^ «oante^ance; | 

. Suddeuljr,—in the twmkiing of an eye,—the 
creature appeared, 'Aere, bemnd Lucy; fear-1 
fully the same as to'outward semblance, but 
kneelisg esaet^ as Bridget knelt, and clasp- j 
ing her handa m jestiug numicry as Bridget 
clasped hers ia her eestmy that was deepen¬ 
ing into aiwayer. Mistress Clarkt cried odt^- 
Bridget arose slowly, her gaae fixed oniihe ! 
creature beyond : drawing her breath wfth a' 
hissing sound, never moving her terrible 
eyes, that were steady as stone^ she made a 
dart at that phantom, and can^it, as I had, 
done, a mere handful of empty air. We 
saw no more of the creature—it vanished as 
suddenly as it came, but Bridget looked 
slowly on, as if watching some receding form. 
Lucy sate still, white, trembling, drooping,— | 
1 think she would' have swooned if I had not | 
been there to uphold her. While I was, 
attending to her, Bridget passed us, without a, 
word to any one, and, entering her cottage, 
she barred herself in, and left us without. 

All our endeavours were now directed to 
got Lucy back to the house where she had 
tarried the night before. Mistress Clarke told 
me that not hearing from me (some letter 
must have miscarried) she had grown im¬ 
patient and despairing, and had urged Lucy 
to the enterprise of coming to seek her grand¬ 
mother ; not telling her,, indeed, of the dread 
reputation she possess^, or how we sus¬ 
pected her of having so fearfully blighted, 
^tliat innocent girl; but, at the same time,' 
hoping much from the mysterious stirring of ^ 
blood, which Mistress Clarke trusted in for I 
the removal of the curse. They had come by a | 
ditferent route from that which I had taken; 
to a village inn not far from Coldholme, only j 
the night before. This was the first interview i 
between ance.strees and descendant. , 

All through the sultry noon I wandered; 
along the tangled wood-paths of the old' 
neglected forest, thinking where to turn for 
remedy in a matter sq complicated and mys¬ 
terious. Meeting a countrymsin, I asked my 
way to the nearest clergynvan, and went, 
hoping to obtain soiae counsel from him. 
But he proved to be a coarse and common- 
minded man, giving no time or attenticn 
to the intricacies of a case, but dashing 
out a strong opiniou involving immediate 
action. .For instance, us soon as 1 named 
Bridget FitageraJd he exclaimed : 

" The Coldholme witch ! the Irish papist! 
I’d have had her dudked long since but for 
that other papist. Sir Philip Tempest. He has 
had to threaten honest folk about here over and 
over again, Or they’d have had her up before 
thejustioes for her blaekdoings. And it’s the 
law of the land that w^hes should be burnt! 
Ay ! and of Scripture, too, sir! yet you see 
a papist, if he’s ta rich s<mire, can overritle 
botii law and Scripture. I’d carry a raggot 
myself to rid the countiy of her 1 ” 

Such an one oould give me no help. I 


ttitheir drew' bank what I had ! 

I and tried; to make the parson^ foiget 
, treating him to several pots of beer, ia^th^... 
I vilh^ hui^to which we had -adjourned for 
our conference at bis suegesrion. I left 
I as 'soon as 1 could, and returned -to Cold- 
holme, shaping my way pjwt deserted Starkey 
Manor House, and coming upon it by the 
back. At that side were the oblong remams 
I of the old moat, the waters of which lay 
' Qlacid and motionless under the crimson rays 
of the setting sun; with the forest-trees lying 
straighi: along each side, and their deep green 
foliage mirrored to blackness in the burnished 
su]|face of the moat below,—and the broken 
snn-dial at the end nearest the hall,—and the 
heron, standing on one leg at the water’s 
edge, laxily looking down for fish—^the lonely 
I and desolate house scarce needed the broken 
I windows, the weeds on the door-sill, tlie 
, broken shutter softly flapping to and fro in 
the twilight breeze to fill up the picture of 
desertion and decay. 1 lingered about the 
i place until the growing darkness wai-ned me 
on. And then I passed along the path, cut 
by the orders of the last lady of Starkey 
Manor House, that led me to Bridget’s cot- 
' tage. 1 suddenly resolved to see her; and, 
in spite of closed doors—^it might be of 
resolved will—slie should see me. So I 
knocked at her door, gently, loudly, fiercely. 

I sliook it so vehemently that at lengtli the 
old hinges gave way, and with a oi-ash it fell 
inwards, leaving me suddenly face to face 
i with Bridget. ,1, red, iieated, agitated with 
my' so long baffled efforts—she, stiff as any 
I stone, standing right facing me, her eyes 
I dilated with terror, her ashen lips trembling,, 
but her body motionless. In her hands she 
held her ci-ucifix, as if by that holy symbol 
she sought to oppose my entiance. At sight 
of me, her whole frame relaxed, and riie b{^ 
back upon a chair. Some nfighty tension had 
given waya Still her eyes looked fearfully 
itttu the gloom of the outer air, made more 
opaque by the glimmer of the lamp inside, 
whicli she had placed before the picture of 
the Vu-giu. 

*• Is she there ? ” asked Bridget, hoarsely. 

“ Ho! Who ? I am alone. You rememW 
me.” 

“Yes,” replied she, still terror-stricken. 

“ But she—that creature—has been looking 
in upon me through that window all the day - 
lung. I have closed it up with my shawl; 
and then I saw lier feet below the door, as. 
long as it was light, and 1 knew she heard 
my very breathing—luay, worse, my very 
prayers ; and 1 couM not pi-ay, for her listen¬ 
ing choked the words Ke they rose to my 
lips. Tell me, who is siie 3—what means that 
doable girl -1 saw this morhing 3 One had 
a look of my deadi Mary; but the other 
curdled mv blood, and yet it was the same!.” 

Bhevjha^ tsken heda of my arm, as if to 
seouns jmes^f seme human companionship.. 
She sb^k ul over with the shght, nev^ 
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etmag tre^r of ui1^9.|iKb:y)r^ . 1 (idd it«r 
niy tale, iul j^V4 ;,toi^ it ypji, spi>nj)ig nqajs 
of tUe deUite.,.,.' ' I? 

How IdintreiB dtti^ told ine.tiiat tlie 
resemlilaaee had di^^h Lucy fortti froi^ li«ir 
father's hoose—how Iliad disbelieved, uqUI, 
with mine oi^ isjre^ 1 had seen another Lucy 
standing behiadiuyljucy,the same inform and 
feature^ but with the. demon-soul looking out 
of t^e eyea I told her all, 1 say, believing 
that sh»-^ho8e curse was working so upon 
the life of hm* innocent grandchild—was thb 
only person who could find the remedy and 
the I’edemption. t^nieu 1 had done, she sate 
silent for many minutes. 

“ You love Mary's child I ” she asked, ‘ 

" I do, in spite of the fearful working of 
the curse—I love her. Yet I shriuk from 
her ever since that day on the moOr-side.' 
And men mnst shriuk from one so accom* 
pauied; friends and lovers must stand afar 
Ob, Bridget Fitzgerald 1 loosen the 
curse! Set her free! ” 

“Where is she!” 

1 eagerly caught at the idea that'her pre¬ 
sence w'as needed, in order, by some strange 
prayer or exomsm, the spell might be 
reversed. , 

“ 1 will go and bring her to you,” I ex¬ 
claimed. But Bridget tigh^tened her hold upon 
tuy arm. j 

“ Not so,” said she, in a low, hoarse voice, j 
“It would kill me to see her again as 1 saw 
her this luoming. And 1 must live till I 
have worked my work. Leave me ! ” said 
she, suddenly', aud again taking up the cross. 
“ 1 defy the demon 1 have called up. Leave 
me to wrestle with it! ” 

She stood up, as if in an ecstasy of inspha- 
Uou, from which all fear was banished. 1 
liugei'ed—^why, 1 can hardly tell,—until once 
nmre she bade me begone, As I went along i 
the forest way B looked back, aud saw' lier 
{danting the mmss in the emply„tlireshold, 
where we door had been. 

The next morning Lucy aud I went to 
seek her, to bid her join her prayers with ours. 
Tho cottage stood open aud wide to our gaze. 
No human being was there: the cross re¬ 
mained on the threshold, but Bridget was 
gone. 

■ . 11 I ■ iM ,.a ■ 1II. II I I■■■■ I w 

THE BETTBE. 

Weary Lead and aching eye. 

Sunk to slntnhei heavily; 

But the mind could not he still, 

Wayward thought would have her will. 

And within the heated bniia 
r^pwiftly ssng a thrilling stndn,— 

? “ Let thy sloepii% sente appear ' 

< Word embodM to >die oar: ' 

Bet the Better be thy theme, ' . 

Ahd depietr jn lively dream < 

Thii^ that^i^ht be, were tho wmng 
Wcakei^ m^l^ilglit mot*strong, 
c , , Thou sla^f^ ftjtruer 'iV , I 

Thau Dodom's oteue: 


, \ ' I —:—r;;— - v'l'! 1-^,1 " ^ ; 

«'”^’*l*S®<*ming weie 
.'''‘Ijlb'tUeJtet'i-puwld^l, "’y 

. "If'Ub.honow words were siiokehi ' ' 

Tf ho'honied vdttrs were'brbikti, ■; 

If the finthfiat eye's revealing , ‘ ' 

Bimke the gentle stdrithfis^Uft.'^' ' 

And ion eybs.tiuit'loek not Iciooness ■ 

' Fell the 'peatdettneofMindness, ' 

Tf the short-d^t could be iengthensd, 1 .''.' u 
If the 4'ealE-tight could ho strengthened,’ - 
* If the squiut-eyqd straightly. saw, 

If the inie and juat were btw, 

If to Etraighien crooked things 
Were the strength and joy of kings. 

If desert were still rewardsd, 

Wealtn and favour unregaided, '' 

If the good were o’er the great. 

Right o’er n-.ight, and love o'er state,— 

Theu were Time’s rich fatness come, 

Eiirth's desired Millennium; 

Peace in power would liave a brother, 

Bliss aud Virtue kiss each other; 

Under tiie holy Wisdom’s reign 
Men would grow divine again.” 

A JOUENEY DUE NOBTH. * ; 

nussuxs AT HOME. 

This is tbe order of afternoon—June tbe 
mouth, aud two hours past merldiii,u time.^ 
Do you uever please yourself in striving to 
iiuaglue what people are doing thonsauds of 
tulles away at such mid such an exact moment} 
It must be merry this golden June sousou in 

f ay Sherwood. !^ld Bubin Hood has thrown 
is crossbow by, and feels quite honest, though 
somewhat a-dry, aud is gone to drain a flagon 
of the best, in the leafiest glade of the wood< 
with that Friar, who is always thirsty. Will 
Scarlett is determined that his nose shall vie 
in hue with his name, an,d is toasting jolly 
June in the sunshine with Allen-a-Dale, who 
has got his rebec in flue tune, aud carols to it 
till the birds grow jeidous, and think him a 
very ovei'-r'ated perforiher. Idldge the Miller 
is indubitably siting with the best of them, 
for Midge, tliou^di the careful Percy has 
somehow ovierlooked the. inference, was evi¬ 
dently a Cheshire mah,.^d i’erided on the 
banks of the Eiver Dee, where who so jolly 
as he ? As f(tr |iilt|d Jqhu, at most times 
rather a saturnine and vhidjictive outlaw, in¬ 
citing the dishpuest .but ^peaceable Bobiu to 
cut off tbe heads of bishops and pitch them 
into their graves, in addition to. rifling them 
of their mitres and pastoral rings—Little 
John is laughing very Ij^eart^, in his own 
misanthropical mminer, to tliink that it is 
June, and flue weather, and that it will soou 
be the height of the season top pilgrimages 
to the we^hy shrines ; and Maid Marian— 
what should or could she |>e doing in her 
bowel', but weavIng^.piauy-colbaired chaplets 
and garlands, and sui^pg smigs about summer 
and the rosea in Jui|e I, , 

, JSo all is merry .this June day in my 
imaginary Sherwood^ and in ohuy other real 
ai^ taugible localities and living, hearts 
my fancy could paint at this luomeut, far, 
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far away. I'his is a merry tims^ 1 am sure 
for some Bcoi'es' of gausy btinitets with 
pretty.faces behind them; for hampers with 
many bottles costaiidng something else be* 
sides salad mixtaire^ for steamboat decks, 
for pic-nie turfs, foe Kenilworth aud Netley 
ruins, for the bow-window, at the, Trafalgar, 
for ei^ht hours 'Kt-tlie seaside, fur excursion 
Tans, for Sunday sehool festiv^a with their 
many flags and monstrous tea-driSIkings; for 
the man with the tjpomlwne, ajid the gipYes 
at Norwood and the Saint Sebastianiaed ar¬ 
tillery man at chalky Ifoaherville; for the 
solemn cliesnut-trees and timid deer ofBushey, 
and the pert p.agoda and shaven lawns of 
Cremorne; for many thousand happy men 
and women and children, who are disporting 
themselves in God’s good sniumer season. 
I cannot linger farther on the delights 
which mirth can ^ve; but I sum them 
all up in a presumed Sherwood, aud the 
assumption that it is very merry there. 
Rut, I am compelled to confess mourn¬ 
fully,* aho, that tlie genuine merriment I 
can recal is on the wrong side of fifteen 
hundred miles away, and that it is tlie very 
reverse of merry in the month of June in 
the village of VolnolToIoschtchok. 

. Merry 1 Imagine the merriment of a CagO^ 
village tn Beam in the middle of the Middle 
Ages; imagine the joviality of the Diamond 
in Derry, before Kirke’s ships broke throuj[h 
the Boom. Imagine the conviviality Of a 
select party of Jew-s beleaguered in the dastle 
of Yorji, with the king’s surgeon-dentists, to 
fhe number of sotne tlrousanda, outside. Ima¬ 
gine the enjoyment of a Rabelais' bound to 
board and lodge wi^ a John Calvin. I think 
any of these reunions would surpass, in out¬ 
side gaiety at I^st^ the cheerfulness of a 


Russian Slobodn, and of the Russians ^t home 
therein. As Alexis Hardshellovitch and I 
emerge from tba'Starosta’s house, aud wander 
up and down the lonptudinal gap between 
tho houses, whioti' may, by a# extreme stretch 
of courtesy, bo called the main street. 1 may 
here mention that th% Street, regarded as a 
thoroughfare, is as yet imperfectly understood, 
in Russia, ^he monstrous perspectives of 
St. Petersburg have few imitations in the 
proviucea There are even traces remain¬ 
ing in modem Moscow of the circular streets 
of the Wend villages; sonm of which yet re¬ 
main in the Altmarkj and in the province of 
Luneboig in Germany, and are common in 
the purely Sclavonic ^rts of Russia. The 
houses are jostled one agidnst the other in a 
circle, more of less regular, and there is hut 
oue opening for'iugress or ^ress. The cause 
of this peculiar fotm of.Construction is doubt¬ 
less to be traced to the plfl Ishmaelitish times, 
when every village’s'hand was agmnrt its| 
neighbour. In many of the Russian govern¬ 
ments there are still villages consisting of 
a sind(» street, closed at one exti’cmityj 're- 
seinblihg what in Western cities is ternnd a 
blind alley. I fed'a density of dullness aud 


mental melanelmlj' settling on me in micji 
place; the hooidi begin to look Iflte 
vans; ifoe few trees like gibbetfc; tha'blrdliii' 
—the human ones I^ean—like gaol-birds; 
the whole place seems plague-stricken, or 
panlc-strJekijn, or famine-striven, or all thm ' 
at once. 

, As for “Life,” sOcial acceptation of the ‘ 
' term, there is not a pinch of it in the whole 
! grey snuffbox of a hamlCt. I am not dif-^ 
ncult to ple,ase as to villages. 1 don’S**^ 
e^oefc to find green lanes, trim hedges, 
ivy-grown churches, smiling cottages, rosy 
ch’ildrerij ponds with ducks, and’ cows, and 
sheep, Icfoking as though they had been' 
waqjied and spruced up for the especial bene-* ’ 
fit of Mr. SiDNET Cooper, E.A., who had sent 
word he was coming. I don’t expect to find 
these things, as a matter of coarse, anywhere 
but in an Euglish village. I have seen some 
of tho dnll^t, dreariest, ugliest villages under 
the sun in Rnmce and Germany andlBelginm. 
Tlie clean village of Brock is not so clean as 
it is, .and ranch more hideous than it might 
be ; and ^1. au> given to understand that au 
Ameriton ’•'Shjiker” village is calculated, for 
gloominess in aspect and deficiency in the 
pietureSipre, to “whq> all creation” quite' 
hollow. Still, 1 am inclined to think that a 
' village peopled by prhnitive Puritans, who 
had ifisponsedthe deceased wives’ sisters’ hus¬ 
bands’ wives of Mormon eldera, and had after- ® 

' wards been converted to the Shaker way of 
tlilhking, rimst be a community of roaring 
pfodigaTs compared to the inhabitants of’ 
Voluoi. » - - 

Beyond the watch-tower, there is not one 
building to give individuality to the village, 
or any sign of communal organiehtion. The, 
Starosta’s house is two or threk sizes larger 
than its fellows; the only other hht that may 
be called a public bnildiqg is the granary, 
which is a bam of consiiierable size'; but 
houses and barns are all alike—all littered at 
one farrow by oue inexorable grey, dull, 
dingy, timber-bristled sow. Tlie very pooreab 
moiijik’s house is the diminished counterpart 
, of the reputedly wealthy Starosta's dwelling. 
There is nowhere any sign of the humblest 
decoration, the feeblest attempt at porch or 
sniniuer-house building, Or parasitieal-shraib 
training, or painting, or whitewashing, or even 
palhig-pitchiHg. There is not a bench before* 
a door; but it must be admitted that over 
each doorway there is a rough-fir board, on 
winch is branded rattier than pSjnted, in red 
and white, the rudesst resemblance, of a 
bucket, a hatchet, a saw, a ladder, a coil of 
ropes, and simihtf linpletnentB, These Egypto- 
Cherokee implements mVu that ^he dwellers 
in the doorw^sare respectlvdy bucket-men, 
hatchet-men, saw-smn> and so forth; and 
that, in ease of fire, they axe. bound to provide 
these implements^ and to do suit and service 
with themto^hMr dSarynn towards the ex- 
tmction,:^f,tliU 'ooufla^atioa.' If I want to 
see cott^ ^loirahee and tnulto^ piante, Alexis 









tells me, I niiut go ^ SkaterMoslaf, ^me. 
I^ndredsof orto tbe (said to be) 

amli^ Tillages ia tbe kc^bromente of SbaisK 
and WoroBesclL If fwant to see ^toants’ 
dwelUngs otherwim tllan'in this mtemluable 
grey garb, 1 «lobodas of 

wealthy and puimk seigneurs—the Orloffia, 
Demidofis, Snd .'Tdh£r6metieifs, where the 
houses are pidnted in all the colours of 
the nuobow; where the Staroata’s house 
has a garden before and a garden behind, 
and where there is positively a church whose 
timbered sides are painted without, and 
plastered within, and whose dome ^nd cu¬ 
polas are daubed tlie brightest blue, and 
bespangled with stars in burnished copper. 
Not ^is for Volnoi". Here all is grey; yet 
it is fer from the sort of place where Be- 
ranger’s Merry little grey fat man would 
elect to tfdce up his abode. Boad, and 
palings, and scant herbage, and ^tones, and 
houses are all of the exact tint of modeller’s 
clay. One longs not for the dai-Iing green of 
English scenery, for that is hopeless and un¬ 
attainable, but for even the yellow smeared 
houses of eastern towns, or the staring white 
of French villages. There is but one varia¬ 
tion in hue,—up above where the sun 
dwells.; and there it is indeed a hot and 
copper i^y, and the sun at noon is bloody. 
But the great master of light and shade dis¬ 
dains to throw Volnoi into chiaro-oseuro. 
He will parch, and wither, and blaze up its 
surface with a uniformly-spread blast of 
burning marl; but be will give it no dark 
comers, no cheq^uered lights—no Eembrandt 
groves of lich brown—no Ostade diamond 
touches of pearly brDiiancy. 

There is so dmprooted a want of confidence 
in the quicksand-like soil of Bussia on the 
part of tne dwellers in towns, as well as those 
who abide in the country, that the founda¬ 
tions of the houses rca^ far above the 
earth. In St. Petersburg, indeed, the base¬ 
ment of every house is vaulted, like the 
bullion offices at the Bank of England. Bpt 
in villages such as this, precautions have been 
taken to prevent the poor limber house 
being blown away, or tnmbling to pieces, 
or fedling head over heels, or sinking right 
through the rotten earth, and coming out at 
the antipodes. By a species of compromise 
between the dog-kennel, the hen-roost, and 
the pigeon-cote styles of architecture, the 
houses are tiiemaelves perehed upon blocks of 
granite,—a material common enough in this 
country, and admirably suited to the sculp¬ 
ture of monoliths to great men, were there 
any great men in it to raise monoliths to. 
£n attendant, they raise statues to' the 
rascals. There is naturally between the 
jdanks of the ground-fioor, and i^e i^e- 
steeped, malaria^ emitting mar^y. jpoupd' 
beueat% a mace some fourteen inmes in 
height, arid tipi^ace is a hothonse for foul 
weeds, a ibr nameless, filth and 

rubbish, and^^^peipetually ffieih. 'field and 


newjfor iimrian ferataLesagld elephnn- 
tmeTimin. The hb^^ Arming tbeVwtza, 
or stireet^ are not <>oal%neus. ,They are 
detabhed villa residet^,. whrh Wegvdar 
intervals, offering of dust- 

heara and copper sky. But with not >0 
mu^ as a clothes’ pole whidh.a Jonah 
could sit under w,ith the hope, that he 
might be ovo-shadowed by a gourd in the 
morning. • 

No shops. , Shops are a feature of vil¬ 
lage life not yet understood in a Bussian 
slobo^ Even in government towns of some 
pretehsions-j-even in the Gorods—where there 
are two or three churches to every hundred 
inhabitants—shops for the sale of the com¬ 
monest necessaries of life are woefully scanty 
in number. There are some houses (in the 
towns) where bread is sold; and in the 
meanest villages there is the usual and inevi¬ 
table quota of government dram-ehopS; but 
for every other article of merchandise,— 
whether you desire to purchase it wholesale 
or retail,—you must go, as in a Turkish town 
in Asia Minw, or in a Hindostanee canton¬ 
ment, to the bazar, which is in a Gostinnol- 
Dvor on the smallest, seediest, rag-shoppish 
scale, but called by the s&me high-sounding 
name, and which is as much the' (»ntre of 
sale and barter traiisactions, as, though it 
were either one of the stately edifices in 
which the buyers and sellers of St. Peters¬ 
burg the heathen, and Moscow the holy, 
spend or gain their millions of roubles. 
There is no GostinnoK-Dvor, of course, in such 
petty villegiaturas as Volnoi, and the" happy 
viilagers effect their little marketings in this' 
wise. The major proportion of the poor food 
they eat, tliey produce themselves. The 
coarse grain they and their cattle fodder on is 
either garnered in their own bins behind 
their own hovels, or is drawn, under cer¬ 
tain restrictions, and''in stated rations—(in 
times of scarcity)—from the common granary. 
Though small timir village home, the Im¬ 
perial government, in its wisdom and mei-cy, 
and bent on comforidng its people, has thrown 
the ill boding shadow of its eagle wings over 
a noisome shebeen of a vodki-larka, or grog¬ 
shop, where, on high ^lays and holidays, the 
children of the Czar may drink themselves 
as drunk as soot, without fear of punish¬ 
ment : and where, on non-red letter days, 
they get drunk v^ith no permission at all— 
and are duly sobered by the stick afterwards. 
For raimmit, the women weave some coarse 
fabric for common wear, and spin some sail- 
clotblike linen ; as for ealicoes and holiday 
garments, the Starosta and the Bourmister 
are good enough to make that little matter 
right for the pecqile between them. They 
cbthe the naked, ffir a consideration, and 
in their beneficence 'take payment in the 
smaHest instalments for the goods supplied, 
but woe to the moujik or the baba who is 
behindhand in his or her little payments to 
those inexorable tallymen. 
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A JQtraKEt DUE KOETH. 


FoEj tJifl «hief prop ©r M the inurd- 
cipal .authority ie, of the Holy iftick; 

•whose glorious, piaus^juadih^mortal memory, 
will, no *ppubt, De' drpnk, bjr Eussian tories 
of the old’school, times nine, 

a century hence; As I intend hereafter 
to speak of the H, 8. in its institutional 
point of viewi, and to show that, like the 
tchinii, it has a pynunidal and mutually co¬ 
hering and supporting forniatio%; I harh 
only to hint, in this place, that the li^py 
villagers get an intolerable amount oi it, 
both from, the Bourmister and the Starosta. 
The Bourmister is the great judge—Minos, 
Bhadamauthus, and ,^iacu8 combdied—under 
the piuto of this Tartarus, the absent M. de 
Katerichassoff. The Bourmister has power 
to order his adjoint the Starosta, for all his 
long.beard-and venerable aspect, to undergo 
the discipline of the stick; he has the power 
to order tlie Starosta’s great-grandmother to 
be flogged; were it possible for that old lady 
to be Mive. The young men of the village, 
the young maidens thereof, the children, 
and the idiots, and the sick people, can all at 
the word of command from the north Geinnan 
intendant, be lashed like hounds; or, at his 
pleasure, he can send them—thirty miles 
distance, if he chooses—to a police-station, 
with a little note to the nadziratelle or 
polizie-kapitan; •which note is at once ho- 
noirred by that functionary, who takes care 
that, as for as there is any virtue in the 
battognes or splib'Canes, the peisou entitled 
to receive the amount of toco for which the 
bill is goenJ, shall have no cause to com¬ 
plain of the police rate of discount. Dis¬ 
count*! the senerous nadziratelle will oft- 
times give the moujik an odd dozen for 
luck. 

The Bourmister’s authority, then, is almost 
as awful and irresponsible as that of the 
captain of a man-of-war thirty 3 cars ago (the 
nearest approach to the Grand Seigneur I 
can think of), and he can order the gratings 
to be rigged, and the haiiRa to be turned 
uj) for punishment, whenever things are not 
going Biiipshape, or he’is out of temper. The 
Starosta more closely r-esembles the boat¬ 
swain. He has no special airthority, under 
the articles of war, to lieat, but he does most 
cmisumedly. The Bounnister can cause an,v 
sfl^e man or woman to be stripped, tied 
ttj^, and flogged; but he does it ofiicially, and 
with a grim mocking semblance of execut¬ 
ing justice. The Starosta kicks, cudgels, 
punclies, and slaps—not officially, but offi¬ 
ciously. The one state of things resembles 
the punishment inflicted by Broom back, 
the schoolmaster,—the other, the thrashing 
administered by the fourth-form Boy to his 
fag. But there is not much to choose between 
tile two inflictions, as &r as the amount of 
pain suffered. ' The dcffsal rnnsdes are as 
easily contused by the bully-boy’s hockey- 
stick as by the scboolmaster’s cane ; a 
wliip, as long as it is a whip, will hurf^ 




whether it be wielded by a polj^corp^jl^or. 
by abrutal'peai^t. ' 

Amon^'a people so consiahtly beafe^ 
the Bossians, it would naturally % elected 
that wfaebever the beateu had the power, they ’ 
would bocon^ themselves ^e beaters, ana 
that their wives and children, their cattle ' 
aud domestic animals would lead a terrible 
time of it This is not the case. Haxthau- 
seu, with an apologetic shrug for thp abomi¬ 
nations of the stick regime, says, “Tout le 
monde donne des coups en Eussie,” and goes 
CIS to say tliat, the father beats his sou, the 
husbandiiiis wife, the mother her daughter, 
the child his playfellow, and so forth.’ I am 
thoroughly disinclined to believe tliis. fraia 
all have seen of the common people, they 
appear to treat each other with kindnem 
forbearance. A father may occasionally pitch 
into his diniuken son; but the Eussiaus at 
home are far removed from being sys- 
tematicall'V^iolent and crueL There is this 
one grand protection to the mai’ricd ladie^ 
that the Bnssian husband when drunk, ii^ 
instead of a tiger, the most innocent of ba-a 
lambs. It never by an3' chance occurs to 
him to jump upon the wife of his bospm, or 
to knock her teeth down her throat, or to 
kneel on her chest, or to chastise her with a 
poker. When most drunk he is most affec¬ 
tionate. We have all of us heard the stock 
Russitiu story, stating it to be the custom for 
a Russian bride to present her future lord 
and m.aster with a whip on the wedding-day, 
and to be afterwards known to express dis¬ 
content if her husband was lax in the Cxei’- 
cise of tlie thong on her marital shoulders. 
Such an event, J have good reason to believe,' 
is as common in Russia as is the sale of a 
wife in Smithfleld, and with a halter round 
her neck, amojig us in England. Yet Mus¬ 
covite imsbauds will lie quite as long uuder 
tlie imputation of wife-whipping as the 
Euglisii husbands do under the stigma of 
wife-seUing; and as unjustly. In this case, 
the saddle is placed on exactly the wrong 
heft-se. A Russian peasant has really no 
objection to soil his wife; and for a schtoff 
or demi-Jotiu of vodki will part with his 
Tatiana or Ekateriana cheerfully. The Eng¬ 
lishman will not barter away his moiety, but 
he keeps her, and bruises her. To their 
horsts and cattle the Bussians axe angularly 
merciful, preferring far more to drive' them 
liy kind words than by blows. In general, - 
too, the women seem to treat the babies and 
little children with all desirable kindue^ and 
affection; the only exoeptional case 1 can 
recal was narrated to me by a Russian gen¬ 
tleman, who told me that in some villages of 
the governm«it, of .Tcbemigoff there was a 
iieirfect epidemic among the wommi (only) for 
beating children; and that they were 
in the Iiajbit of treating them with such fero¬ 
cious brutality^ that the aerer^t punishments 
had to be a|^ied to the uanatpral parents, 
and in jaMiff . cases the child!^ had to be 
















jwpftWtt^dfrA IjaTi8t6tM«,lfOvhkV 
iljr^^r’poiufc’ftf ^B;a|^i5aei>.t it my pmt 
■ nu^.-iiiformaiit -was idniself a 
ap^"! nm.^tie mow bWMi to m^JEe.lne fitate- 
„ment> 1je,(»iu?e I, |»aye fwqueutly hoarq.slniUar 
series of tlm<*dJt}osfc wexprewblo orqoltUa 
of «]aveTmotfaraft $p tiieir.children, froih slayo' 
ovraerg from ^^^.BooUierii states of Ameriw. 
It is a ciU3<^' circumstanee, alth.oimh. quite 
Ibi-aign 4o the analogy sought to be hew 
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day a* precisely 
the cruelty oi 


identical ilisrepntation for 
the mothers towards the 


the cruelty of the mothers towards the 
children. 

..Tlie picture of a Kuasian village *nnd 
UneBianB at home, without a portrait of the 
institutionwliich serves the MuscovitemoAijik 
for inglenook, cooking-range, summer siesta- 
place, tvinter bed, wardrobe, gossiping-place, 
and almost sole comfort, and alleviator of 
misery—the Pectch, or sloye—would be 
an imposture. I want the limner’s and 
■wood-engraver'a aid here, desperately ; but, 
failing that, I must go to my old tiade of 
paper-stainine, and word-stencilling, and do 
my best to draw tho peetch with movesible 
types and printer's ink. 

.'llift’Rrtflsian aristocratic stove, white, 
sciilpturedi, monumental, gigantic, is like the 
sepulchre of some great mau in an abbey, 
■which has been newly i-estored and beautified. 
The Euwian jiopular-r-I dare not for my 
ear’s sake sav ilcmocratic—stove is, without, 
wondrotisly like an English parish church 
with' a flat roof. And the model is not on 
' so very small a scale either; for I have seen 
stoves in Eussiau houses, which, as a Shethmd 
pony is to a Barclay and Perkins’ Entij'o 
horse,, might he compared in magnitmle to 
that smallest of parish churchea-^t. Law¬ 
rence’s in the Iwu of Wight. The stove, 
like the church lias a square tower,, on whose 
turret pigeons coo; a choir aqd aisles, a 
porch and vestrj'. It is a blmd church, 
having no -windows; hut it has plenty'of 
doors, and it has vaults beneath its l>asement, 
where unsightly bodies do lie. The stove 
stands sometimes boldly in the middle of the 
pruipipal apartment, as a church should do in 
the centre of its parish ; sometimes it is 
relegated against one of the walls, three 
parts of whose entire side it occupies. The 
rtove has a smoke-pipe, through which the 
fumes of the incandescent fuel pass (but not 
necessarily) into a chimney, and out of a 
chimney-pot. But anywhere out of the house 
is thought quite sufficient, and the chimney¬ 
pot may he up-stairs or down-stairs, or in 
my lady’s chamber, so long as the smoke lias 
a partial outlet somewhere. I say j^tiftl; for 
smoke has odd ways of curling up -and per- 


frays iu umhreBa-like gusts from the roof- 


»]nare tower,^cf |)iere th^^;lop.gFb<mied choir 
luid aisles^ Bpt y^p are to remembftr that 
the peetch ia^omiwred of twp sepwate'parts 
of separate nationalities.,’[The, long body is 
slinpiy, the old Eu^iqR siovei—a hot sarco¬ 
phagus—^a brick edffiu ivlth jlire mutter within, 
like that of a dead 'nikn who burns'before his 
time. This simple brick vault full of.-Com- 
hnstion, dates from the,. earliest' period of 
anihentic M uscovite research, * It is the very 
same stove that was used iii the dats of llurik, 
and the Patriarch Nikon, and Fedor-Borisso- 
vilch. It is the very same stove, that tho 
most savage of savage tri.lMjs wpnld almost 
intuitively construct,—a hole dug in the 
ground, a framework of branches, the food 
and fuel jilaced upop it, and the whole 
covered in with a roof of boughs and clay 

E lastered over it. Not tliat bqqghf^. pr 
reiiches, or wet clay, enter into the larclji- 
teoture of the .actual Eussiau stove; hut 
the principle is the same. And 1 am not 
, covertly insisting on the barbarism' of the 
' Eussiau people because their stove is so 
I simple. What is nur famous and boasted 
; Eegistcr Stove, or Eipnoir and Burton’s im- 
j proved grate, but a hole ip the wall, with a 
fire-receiver uniting the cap.acities of an 
I elliptical St. Lawrence’s gridiron and a disi 
; torted bird-cage 1 ^hat is the French fire¬ 
place but a yawning cavern, with logs on 
dogs, ill the most primitive style of ad,ju8t- 
meht ? What is the French poGIe, or Stove, 
but a column of St. Simeon Stylites, with a 
pedestal rather too hot for the feet of the 
saint, and aji iron tail curling the wrong 
way i What is the Belgian stove, which ad- 
; Vances so iiupertViently into tile very middle 
of your chamber, hut a lady’s work-toble in 
cast-iron, and witfiliaiiffiy What is the 
German stove biit a species of hot-pump, 
insufferably ebneeite^ and aiTogaht—^tui ning 
up its white porcelain nose iu a corner of the 
room, and hucuing tirbber living, I may |o 
I call it, at the rate of two Pi-ussian dollars 
a-flay 1 ^ere is, indeed, a stove I love ; a 
fire-place, which combines ipental improve¬ 
ment and instruction with the advantages 
of physical warmth and light. This is 
the fire-place whose sides are lined wltli 
the old Dutch tiles. In glorious blue and 
white, there were on these tiles deyiicted 
good and moving histories. Joseph was sold 
to his brethren on tffiMS tiles ; Ananias came 
to a bad end, togeth^'with liis wife Sapphira, 
for saying the thing that was not; the Good 
Samaritan left a cerulean twofienco at a 
smoke-dried inn ; and jolly Squire Boas met 
Euth a gleaning, and at once inspired a 
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HebreW. poet't(i" 'ttie* iM<^'asks 

ing’ pastoral in t^a atiS anlfoi^' a ipdfi-'bf bee^, to drink Tour hoii 


ing pastoral in tab #(j«ad. and toaJjiWd an lfor;' a pdt-bf beeri to drink your houdlim " 
Irisb’cbpyist to Ubretto pf the heM'Kto?' ” '. 

opera of *“ Boaiba.** af^ to fireplaces ^ On tne 'long body of the Btorpi tblTR^ ; 

with'Ddtel^iilps^ to'w, ,I Have b^n in Hcd- eiian peasant dozes , in summer, and^le<®B -< 
laud ; and,,Ifn their rooms, theybave iregister without disgfttse'in winter. 'W’hQhbis'f^ae* ■ 
stoves, and ^iteon StyliteS* columns. I can rable life is over they liiy'faim onf—thiitt is. 
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forgive almost l^t ;£hitieb.built' King of i they pull his legs, and try to uiicris)} h» 
Euglind who threw'our Art back half a ‘ fingers, ahd tie lus jaw up with a stocking, 
centner—I mefm"William the flxird—who and pat a copeck on each eyelid, and press a 
spoilt; the Tower ^ London, introdndbd painted image to his senseless lip, and place 
the cat-o’-uine4ails into the English navy, ajf iron trencher, with breini and salt in it, on 
would never go to the theatre, and wouldn’t his breast, and d5n’t wash him—on the stove; 
let his gentle wife have any,greeu peas, if there*happen to be a scarcity of tables in 
for the one and simple fact that it was in his the mansion. On the top of the stove the 
reign tliat fire-places with Dutch tile-linings mother ipakes her elder children bold down 
became common in England. From these her younger children to be beaten—it is almost 
fire-places, with their White and blue Scrip- as convenient for that purpose as the bench 
ture stories, little FUilip Doddridge and ' in the y.ord of a polife-gaol; on the top of the 
little Sam Wesley learnt, at their mothers’! stove, Ivim Ivanoviteh and Dmitri Djoije- 
kneesl lessons of truth and love and mercy. {vitch lea'm on their elbows with beakers of 
There are no Doddridges and Wesleys to ex-' quiss, and saucers full of salted cucumbers 
pound to ns now. D^dridge a dean with j between them, disputing over knavish b^ir- 
two thousand a year, busily occupied in gains, making abstruse calculations upon 
editing Confucius and defending bad smells ;. their inky-hailed lingers with much quickness, 
and Wesley is a clown who sings a sacred j taking the name of their Lord in vain to 


Tipiiety Witehet in a music-hall where people j prove the verity of assertions to which Barab- 
are killed. Least of all I am entitled to; has is one party and Judas the other; and 
accuse the Eussiaus of uncivilisation in, ultimately interchanging dirty rags of rouble 
their atone building, seeing that their method notes, with grins and slu'ugs, and spittings, 
of keeping the burning game alive is nearly land crossings. I have previously liatl occa- 
identical with the process adopted by the | sibn to rcunn-k that the only test exorcised 
shcpiierds on the melancholy downs of Ilamp- j by the uneducated Eussians, as regards the 
shire and Su.ssex. The (jorydon with the' tcilue of a bank-note, is in its colour. The 
crook, and witli the ragged smock-frock and fifty-rouble note is grey; the twenty-five 


eating—-hot, succulent, and gravy-yielding, is; red“he lost a broWn,” &e. A monetary 
this same Signor Hedgehog, when you dig: dispute between two Ilussialis frequently 
him out of the clay again. Such a hedgehog concludes by the disputants embracing, and 
dinner with a shepherd on a lonely down, a mutually treating each otlfor to liquor; in 
wise dog sitting about two yards off, now sniff- such a cuss, you may be perfectly certain that 
in<» the not regale, and senteutiously antici- both parties—A and B—^have made a good 
patory of bones and fsagmeuts, now wriggling thing of it; but tliat some third party, n6t 
that sapient nozzle of bis in the ambient air present,—say C-^-has been most awfully 
as if hU scent were seveurlqague reaching, robbed, swindled, and cozened in the tranw;- 
and he could smell otit mutton misbehaving tion. On tlie Hat roof of the stove, finally, 
itself miles ofi^ now caslfiilg a watchful back- the Eussian peasant is supwsed to pass the 
handed eye—I mean by the misnomer, wim only li.appy period of his life; that of his 
the optic is cast back bya half-upwards, half- dozing slumbera. And it ik poiitively-^I 
sideways jerk of the head—upon the silly have heard it from all sorts of differently 
sheep-^iily enough to eat their perpetual actuated informants, hundreds of times—a 
salaif without asking for Doctor Kitchener’s standard and deeply rooted impression or 
mixture; silly enough‘to be made into o6n- superatition , with the moiijik, call it which 
tinual chops willmat remera^riug that you will, that while he is In, drCamlkud, he 
there is many a ram who is more than a really widhs and t^k^ 'and ests and drinks, 
match for a man. i,Su*?h 4 noontide meal—a and loye^ and u free^ and enjoys himself; 
crey sky above, aw k keu^l tint in the and that bis wakiiig uFe-^tlid Hte in which 
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afterwap^—is a mbit phlloaapjikal and lur WuT dispel soma 

structive'entertainment, ^The edge i 8 ra|her day, ' , '. , . 

taken off the Aristotelian aspect of' the Eaalji^fe^y'e I'said that thsti^>f the stove is 
encounter wheh the shepherd, like the the oiny^de (saving the'voskiShop; tliat 
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exMpdon kalirajriitoWuBained) where &e it was a coinmoh'epstom ^ send 

ilQusiait peaaiuit can ^Joy ^medil At the a Vftw. to the .'bahen the little 

l|^bi|l)emofthe|»etch,Ukewnie,canheeojo 7 ^ ahi^Qiaia pienifyhig IpV% who board^^ aud 
didt^desipere is loco. For, as betwew the floor Ibd^d wiuiia it, became tbp: treublinome. 
<tf. the outer hosaeiteedf and our^jDiother earth 1 Imow that the horrible story B]raiit my 
there is as <^s basement, or glory hole, so be- appetite fts* Sally liusns that eyesing, and 
tween the bottoaaofthe store and the flooring my tea too, though it was of the very best 


hopped 

nal cavity, and there lies till he is hall^suifo-! size of "an English constable’s police baton, 
cated. On emerging from this oven, the The apertures of the stove are left open until 


of tea-cakes, and a very pale and frightened speRmlalions on the death of Chatham, not 
face, and being questioned^ said that he had the Clmthara of the, Britieh parliainout, who 
wandered, through curiosity, into the bak^ iedead; but the Ohatbem of the dockyard, 
itouee, and that there was a man’s head in T^e conservancy of the revere Thames and 
the oven. . He was sure it w:as a head, he Medway is in the hands,of the Lord Mayors 
reiterate^ b^use he wore a hat Where- of London. Once in seven ye^rs, a Lord 


S a JEtussian gentleman who was present Mayor and a crew of eddermen qme in a barge 
; out iitli9;l0ud laughter, and deigned during a trip to Eochester.by water. They 
to explam to’ tie ' thal^ among na gens du dine to see that there is water in both rivers ; 


there is also a longitudinal cavity; some four- —^from Poudaohoff's, and cost eaghfe roubles 
teen inches high, perkaps, and some five feet a-mund. 

and arh^long; the depth of course, cor- Now felt a word concerning the square 
respoi^mg to that of the peetch, whidi is ebaroh-towen This is called the Po^le 
orduiarily about forty inches wide at the t(m. Hollandaise, or Amsterdam stove, and was 
Within this cavity, on ordinary days, oad brought from the land of dykes and dams 
matters are thrust—immondices 8f every by the all-observant .Peter the Great, 
description, broomsticks, buckets, and coils of Breast high in this Amsterdam stove, is the 
rope. It is the sort of cavity wliwe rayens ordinary continental cooking-apparatus, with 
might establish a joint-stock bank for savings, circular cavities for the saucepsms audbain- 
and rob each other, as directors and share- marl pans, shonld he hi^pen to possess apy. 
holders, dreadfully. 1 Aave passed over the Undenieath, at about six inches height from 
standing armies of vermin, who—^if it be not the ground, is the range of family vaults; 
inconsistent to say so—lie there armed cap-^-. a longitudinal tunnel extending the entire 
pie. But once a-week, Ivan Ivanovitcb, the length of the stove, arid heating the W'liole 
monjik, having divested himself of every fabric. This is filled, every nther day or so, 
article of olothmg, crawls into this longitudi- with logs of timber, chopped to about the 


Baba Tatiana, his wim, douses bim with pails this fuel attains a thoroughly red heat, and 
of hot-water, till he is half-drowned. He no more gas can be emitted; all is then 
speedily re-enters into his clothes, wliich carefully closed up. The stove is, in fact, 
have bwn neatly baking in the front part of nothing but a brick brazier of charcoal; 
the stove, to kill the vermin ; and this is the but I am almost willing to believe, as the 
Bussiau bath. If the fortunate monjik be a Eussiaus proudly boast, that they have some 
starosta, or at all removed from the usual peculiar art and secret in the construction 
abject poverty, he will have, in lieu of this, a of stoves ; for I have never heard of iuiy 
sort of hot-brick kennel built in his back-yard, cases of asphyxia through their use. The sa- 
bythe side ofhispigstye and his dung and dust liiovar, too, which is apparently a roost deadly, 
heap; and this, with a small antechamber: piece of copper-smithery, is usually found to 
for dousing purposes, forms his vapour-bath, be innoxious ; though I cannot help tliinking 
The hole under the stove, however, and the that either a Russian stove or a Russian 
hot-waterpail afterwards, with a bucketof nice tea-urn would very soon make cold meat of a 
cold water occasionally, are the most popular small tea-party in Western Euroi'ie. tTlieu 
components of a Ruski karivi, or Russian bath, the fuel is out in the long tunnel, and pend- 
Baking wearing apparel, in order to divest it ing a fresh supply, then is the time for 
of its auimatecflinuig, was, I was inclined to the thrifty Baba, or moujik’s housewife, to 
think before I visited Russia, a device confined bake the rye-bree d. She is quite ignorant 
to our English gaols and houses of correction, of the use and appliance of the. domestic 
The first intimation I had of the practice spatul^ or baker’s peel. She pokes the 
being to the manner bom in Mmcovy, was bread in with a broomstick, and fishes it out 
apropos of a tea-]»rty. The lady of the house with a long ipstaniment, which, for a long 
w^gre I was fortunate enough to receive time, I considered to be a mere agriculturai 
thu pleasant hospitality had sent her little stimulant to hay, to wit, a pitchfork, but 
boy out for some tea-cakes; and as the Bus- which I was afterwards told was specially 
elan high-priced flour is the best in the world, devoted to the removal of the bread from 
and the Ikthonian and Livonian bakers, who this primitive oven. 

almost monopolise the baking trade in St.-;- 

Petersburg, are m^ cunning in their art, WHAT IS TO BECOME OF CHATHAM ? 

the jaubstitutea for Sally Luorns are delicious, - 

Hie little boy came back betimes with a bag We have it in our, minds to utter certain 
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and. perliaps, to hear soinethiiig ahont mad 
in the mouth of one ^ thto^ a >i8it, 
in tlm first ye«k of Att^»t, T^as made 
and in. a daily n^sjAper it stand* recorded 
thus:— 

Official Visit .w ■ th* Ii«ao Mayor to Ro¬ 
chester.— Dunag. the, progress of the Lord Mayor up 
tile Medwsy^ the attention of his lordship was particu¬ 
larly direct^ to the state of tlic shore and banks of the 
river; which, in several pieces, are fast lying carried 
away by the action of the tide, and which at no distant 
period of titno threatens to form a serious impediment 
to the navigation of the river. 

In an earlier number of the same news¬ 
paper we find also this piece of intelligence : 

Admihalty Insfection, Chatham Doceyard.— 
Their lordships inspected a fine new slip wiiich, when 
finished, will improve that part of the yard. The new 
wharf-wall extends more than twolu-.nilicd feet farther 
into the bed of the river than the old wharf-wall. It is 
also intended to make more improvements in the same 
direction extending to the most-house, wheie the gain 
from the river will be at least a hundred yards, now 
covered with a deposit of mud, Tbeie is near this an 
old slip, formerly used for building the twolve-guu 
brigs, which is so far inland that it is to be taken down, 
&r. &c. 

Thus three years ago they were building 
C-'liatbam dockyard out, iu order to get 
into the river; and, the deposit of mud, ren¬ 
dering this proceeding necea^iary, was still 
going on in August last, as our former citation 
shows. Every year makes the matter worse, 
ami the Lord Mayor as conservator of Thames 
and Medway, who 

Should not see the sandy hour-glass run. 

But he should chiuk of shallows and of flats, 

surrounded at home by his own shitllows and 
flats of the City Corporation, has other mouths 
111 think about than the mouth of the Med- 
waj'. Besides, can aldermen believe it matter 
of complaint, touching a river, that its mouth 

j.s lilled 1 

iS'ow, a river is of use irf several ways:— 
.a.s a harbour, as a highway, as a receptacle 
for fry, and as a drftin. We are bound to 
confess that the fish have always been matter 
of special care to corporate .coiiservanoies, 
.and nobody can accuse, the London Corpora¬ 
tion of having overlooked the use of the 
Thames as a sewer. 

English rivers as tlie^' fall towards the sea, 
usually expand into tidal estuai’ies; and, at 
some point on each, a town or city has come 
into existence, the prosperity of which de¬ 
pends upon the maintenance of deep water 
iu the harbour, or at its month. The govern¬ 
ment of such estuaries hhs, until recently, 
been confided tb the o<»|»oratious of the re¬ 
spective ports, and ihe general result of their 
iidiuluistration has' that the rich and 
proud Cmwe Ports hu.Te become, except 
J lover and ]Bast|ng^ half-inlaud villages, dull, 
grey, and desolate. Ihis laiiu and deeay is 
brought about inseveral waysby the growth 


of shinglebetuhesacrou their hatboar-nymths,. 
and by ttie dimikation oS the estuaries treiDi^ij). 
amural caosra. The t'bwns, havifi^ becoiM,^ 
poor as the ports grew shoal, wercpsomv^l^^ 
also subject tb we ravages of Erefiim’ ifi- 
vosions, • ' . * 

Doubtless, the most important of these 
several agencies has been the inning, or em¬ 
banking m the tidal levels; end it is a subject 
well deserving the attention of the legislature, 
and appropriate to a time when the conserv¬ 
ancy of the Thames and Medway is about to , 
fonn, as it should have done centuries a 
topic of domestic interest. The action oi i 
river when pfiussing thxxiugh flat and uuem- 
b.anked land is to wear away its banks, both 
by the action of the tide, and by the lippor- 
ing of the waves. As time runs on, a small 
stream will, in favourable circumstanced, 
wear for itself a great tidal basin. Then 
follows a period when, by judicious walling, 
the banks may be sustained a tidal channel 
governed, and a blessing made secure to large 
communities, enjoyable both for the present 
and the future. 

Much disaster has arisen from the want 
of system in the conduct of such works as 
these ; and atiother calamity is now present 
before us, the consequence of our own negli¬ 
gence in having allowed embankments to 
decay. 

The Homans were the originators of the 
system of inning in this country; and 
wherever any remnant of their work is found 
throughout our laai'sh districts, it evinces the 
energy and enterprise which stamped even 
their colonial undertakings. Thus, in Eomney 
Marsh, they flung .a wall at one sweep around 
I twenty-five thousand acres. Some remains of 
their walls have been found, it is said, in the 
embankments about Greenwich. At Hig- 
ham, on the North Kent iCailway, is a noble 
causeway, over which they were wont to 
lead traffic to Colchester; aird there can be 
little doubt that they walled portions of the 
Me>lway. 

'After their era, single proprietors, J^ie 
churches and monasteries, became the great 
workers at this task, and on a very large 
scale, nie Church of Canterbury and the 
Abbey of St. Augustin’s working in the r^on 
between Thanet and the mainland pond, on 
the river Tliames, the monasteries of Barking 
and Lesnet, about Erith. LoikIs bo taken in 
without method, were found to interfere very 
mucli with one another as to drainage; a 
necessity in such lo»-lyii|E placea Com¬ 
missions seem, therefore,tohave been insti¬ 
tuted for the double purpose of sustaining 
walls, and of caring &r the drains or sewers. 
Here and there saw ana^gementa exist still, 
and fulfil their intention but, m other im¬ 
portant localities, no stuffi happy event has 
ensued, and tiiws has resulted little but 
disaster. 

The annals of the port of Sandwich leave 
one convmifiid that the decay of tirat harbour 
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area ana amy^aeven, tne areacere ot oyssera 
within the haven were ordereatnot to throw 
back into the water any stones they might 
draw uj). llirdugh succeeding centuries, the ' 
complaint of <tlta peo|)le of Sandwich was 
continual respecting the loss of their harbour. 
'JHiey begged of kiugs and queens, and even 
assessed themselves in vain. The loss ofi 
back'water, and of consequent scower to keep 
deep-water, made of their former Si's-port a 
poor, ill-conditioned, inland town, it has 
been reserved for the Corpuititiou of Xiondon 
to display the consequences of inaction, in ^ 
the other extreme: it has, in the course of 
centuries, suffered the whole valley of an 
estuary to be eaten up. I 

Tlie scene of ilestructlon is not forty miles 
fixim London; and the ruin is made mani¬ 
fest, to anyone who w'ill take boat from 
Shcei'uess to Chatliaui. In one part of this 
river the breadth from l.md to land is some- 
thing like four miles. Its margins are com¬ 
posed of a wilderness of islands, intersected 
by tidiJ inlets, creeks, ditehos, waterways of 
indescribable kinds, all of them tidal, leeining 
■\,’ith rottenness. It will not surprise tlie 
traveller to be informed that hero was Stan- 
gate Ocek, tlie naval health estabrishmeutfur 
many ycats. 

There can be no doubt that tliia con¬ 
figuration of country is the consequence of 
sufiTcring the river to put in, or encioacli on 
the embanked lands. The islands ou tlic 
Admiralty chai'ts number some two hundred, 
and are almost entirely produced by tlie land 
having been enclosed and drained ; the outer 
wall once breached, the verj' system of ditches 
is suflicieut to convert a piece of such land 
into a series of islands; the ditches become 
tidal; the severance of one block of laud 
from another is constantly made wider by 
the aetiem of the water; and' the land 
throughout a large valley, covered with tlfm 
uen^ork of corroding watercouraes, wastes at 
all points. Already its case is hopeless ; the 
whole bawi of a valley about ten miles long 
aiiA five miles wide at its greatest breadth, 
is, in the language of the district, “gone 
to sea.” j 

It is a pity, certainly, that tliore should be 
such loss of loud, from dieer neglect, in Kent, 
tlie Garden of !!^gland, as we call it. It is 
not well to show a stranger thousands of, 
acres upon wltich we should see golden crops 
.waving and cattle feeding, now dressed with' 
the mud of last night’s tide, and bearing 
notliing more than sampliire, thrift, and 
wormwood. The isolation of the laud upon the 
iq^ds renders it all but valueless. The diffi- 
^riilty of getting cattle upon such grouud ia 


'txaisldeilable, 'and a high water will o^iri- 
dously come every now and thou, which stops 
its jtituw (uiljl when the foot Ihe sqrronnd- 
In# Isill a I'eaehi^' Eimfthe san^g'tidcs 
f Ingt »Dtisli to wet ine ^eass and flavour 


f Mgi »Dtign to wet iue mdflavour 
with salt the coarse weeds which thrive there. 
6aah is (he desolation of the Islets, that they 
are mowed by people who come down from 
th« towns in boats—men who are not tenants 
or Owne:^ of the lauds; yet openly carry 
ajvay their produce. 

At either ‘end of this slushy estuary we 
have a royal dockyard—Chatham at the 
upper, aud Sheemess at the lower extremity. 
The duty of conservatiug this royal Iiarbour 
has been suffered to repose in the hands of 
the Corpuratlou of the city of London; oiicc 
iu seven years the lord Mayor for the time 
being, comes hither attended by a rout of 
chizens to bump the bounds of his charge. 
No other keejiing has the king’s highway of 
Medway h.ad from (ho city of London w’iUiin 
record. Once a-year the Lords of the Admi- 
r.aUy arrive on their tour of insxiection to tlie 
dockyards, and these surveys provide matter 
for such uewsiiaper paragraplis as we began 
by quoting. 

Twice during tlie present century h-is the 
attention of the govomiuent been druwu to 
the state of the Medway, and the dea])erato 
prospects of the doekyaril of Chatham. The 
reply which lias been vonchsafed is the notice 
of the new improvoineuts os to the extension 
of the slip-ways, and, mote recently, it has 
been advertised that the convicts ai-c in 
coiii-sp of removal fium *Woolwicli, and that 
their labour is to bo employed for the cou- 
Btrnctiou of a steam-basin there. 

Tlie lieginniug of all conservancy iu navi¬ 
gable livers is Jndicious eiiilawking, and wo 
have not at this moment the basis of any 
general measure to effect that object. Tlio 
cud of skilled euiksukiiig is the production 
and busteutation of deep water in the channel, 
and yet we shall hear that this is in jiro- 
gress on the Irkwaiidy, if need be, befoi'e 
anything has been done to preserve Sheer¬ 
ness and Chatham froth extinction os water¬ 
side towns. 
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KING MISSmiE. 


Tub traveller who, proceeding to Constan- c 
tiiioplo, lands close to the mosque at TopUana, s 
slioiild weud his steps up the hill that loads < 
to the I'luropean quarter and the cmhassies. 1 
On the summit of this hill he will di.scover i 
the principal seat of the government that ho . 
seeks. He will recognise it hy a h.'uiner, i 
coustantlv displayed, bearing the simple i 
legend: ilotcl d’Aiigleterre, par J. Missine. : 

Disguises are natural to the East. Let no ' 
rasli stranger, therefore, presume to despise 
Missiiie on account of outward semblance, 
or think to brave his |X)wcr because he 
follows the example of Ilarouti-al-Ilaschid. 
Giafar and Mesrour are at hand : the mutes, 
be sure, arc in v/aiting with ready bowstring. 
Cross the Ihresliold of his abode with 
huuihle gesture; wait for a propitious mo- 
luent before laying, at his feet your petition 
for leave to remain within the walls; con- 
, ciliiite the queeu-consort with honied and 
dattering woivls; coiumunicate to her the 
hist intelligence from the i.oautjies through 
wliich you have travelled; render to hej-, as 
a votive offering, a copy of the Illustrated 
Tjondon News, Then, if tlio realni be tran¬ 
quil, and the subjects obedient; if the en¬ 
trance-lobby be not under martial law, nor 
the dinner-room iu a stale of siege ; if the 
tyrant have breakfasted ;^inl be at ease; il 
your fi v<» be not too round nor your com¬ 
plexion too sallowif your ah' be patient 
juid 3 'our liuj^uigo subfuissivo i it is jiist 
iiossible that you may bo gr/iuted a favour- 
iible audience. It will ensure the enjoy¬ 
ment of many comforts, as well as of sights 
roijlete with iutorest aud novelty. _ ^ 

Concerning the growth of Miasincs 
despotism, there are scarcely any materials 
for history. Tradition speaks of a i>eriod, 
not very remote, when the house in Pera was 
simply an liotel for the accoiumodatlon oi 
travellers ; now it is the seat of an ahsohite 
government. It is certain that the change 
was to some extent gradual, and that the 
present condition of things was ushered m 
by a succession of small encroachments upon 
the liberty and. privileges of gue.sts. At 
what precise time the master-spirit threw off 
the mask caimot how be ascertained, but I 
remember when people might Be seen, 


mutimJliBly gathered, by knots of three or four, 
at the eutrauce or in the public room, dis-, 
cussing some edict that, they deemed oppres¬ 
sive. When the Allies wore leaving the 
Crimea, even such faint in&uborrlinatiou ha.d 
become a memory of the past. Men as big 
as Cornet Arnes aud as bravo as • liedan 
Maswev—men who had charged through the 
iron hail of Balaklava anil shared in tlie 
fierce struggle oflnkermiinn, were powerless 
j against that which the author of Ebtheu has 
described, Missirie’s strangely quiet energy, j 
Men Irelongiiig to the same mess, tired—(J ! I 
how heartily I—of war's alarm.s, weary of 
huts and tents, looking forward to a snug 
gossip a.t the table d’iiOte, wevo rutule.s.’sly 
separated by a daily recurring .act of tyranny, 
scattered in all parts of the room by the pre¬ 
siding genius, fluttereil like doves by this 
Constautiuopolitau Coriolanus-of the western 
Volciciaiis, Missirie, it saul, was proud 
of the arrangement of his table ; was a stu¬ 
dent of tlie picturesque, a comparer of 
colours, a critic of complexions, an observer 
of heights, a luxiiriator in light aud shade. 
The return of the .army afforded him splen¬ 
did opportunities for appropriate groiqnug. 
Unless, therefore, fricu Is or brothers were 
calculated to produce some pavtioular har- 
[iiouy^ or contrast that his soul destied, 
whether iu costume or in height, in tinge of 
whisker sr shape of beard, perhaps even in 
facial outline, they were mercilessly torn, 
asunder. “ Yon, sir, will sit there, aud you 
liere ” w.'us a dictum from which there was 
no escape. Damon’s black coat was sei^t tc» 
tone down a brilliant uniform; the red 
jacket of Pythias to give warmth to a group 
of i-ifletnen. Rebellion was worse' than use- 
; less. A party of officers, who were among 
I the survivors of Tennyson’s six hundred, 
tmee tried the effect of a remonstrance, and 
I represented their determinatiou to sit to- 
r getlier. What was said to them privately 
! never transpired, but it was efleotual. Ou 
i that great day Missirie came late into Die 
! diiiiug-rootu, and it was observed, with, a 
L thrill of consternation among the assembled 
i guests, that he carried .a big stick in his 
i hand. Luckily, be bad no occasion to 
f employ it: for the light cavalry men wero 
[ dlsjiersed, singly about the tame, ruefully 
, regarding distant messmates. The lace oi 
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tlie ceoqueros^ relaxed into a gracious ti^de yipon the tables hfi called tp^ the 
smile,, ana he put away the big stick'ip a waiter for some coffee. 

V l^qnrie has forbiddeiii ns, sir, to 

The arra&gemehts of the table were made, serve coffeO after theclodcsbavsatruck.iioon.'’ 
at that lime, l^ve centre round which the ' H. Missirie to hast tbei goodness to 
affairs of the house revolved,'and were, more- make an exception in my favour.” 
over, a matter of infinite da'ly pains 'and “ I am sorry, sir; but M. Missirie makes 
study to the master, who coutrolied them no exceptions whatever.” 
all. Hence, it wiU readily be supposed, any The ambassador looked perplexed for a 
wilful disturbance of them w.ns regarded as moment, »id his mind evidently wavered 
a high offence against the state, and was in- botween subnjission and resistance. But he 
variably visited by the severest penalties, remembered one' Biffin, who had shortly 
Unexpected aiaivals anddepai-tures,although before been famous in England; anid he rose 
unavoidable, and in' some sort telerated, presently frjm table, with the air of a man 
were usually the precursors of storms. For sternly conscious of power^et disposed to be 
the hardened or deliberate offender, there lenient in its exercise. Wait a little, was 
wa.s no hope of mercy. A man who invdted written on the smile that played around his 
to dinner a friend who didn’t come, and who lips. He walked straight into the private 
thereby occasioned an empty ch.air, a sad and room of the autocrat, and expi eased himself 
offensive hiatusiu the line thatMissirie had in- something to the following purpose ; 
tended to be symmetrical and compact—such “ Mr. Wissirie, I have just bemi refused a 

a man as this was punished by a fine, repre- cup of coffee by your servants. How, let me 
seuting not only the hotel value of the dinner give you to know that I will not bear such 
uucoMsumed, but ako the price of a bottle of treatment, that I insist upon having the 
the most costly champagne in the cellar, coffee immediately, and that, if I have any 
Upon one occasion, the exigencies of the further trouble of this kind, I shall not only 
service suddenly withdrew a w'ai'-steamer withdraw my patronage from your hotel, but 
from the Golden Honi, on a day- when two I shall make no secret of my reasons for doing 
of her officers were invited as guests to the so.” 

table d’hOte. Their would-be entertainer, The ambassador drew himself up. MIs- 
eonsiderably annoyed at the mulct he had sirie looked keenly at him out of half-shut 
incurred, was led, by an impulse of his eyes. “ 1 should like to understand you more 
nature, to rush into a place which, most clearly, sir. V/hilst making no secret, is it 
certainly, angels would avoid—^that is, into possible that you will do me the honour to 
Missirie’s private room. His eloquent record yoni' sentiments in the Times! ” 
pleadings served only to bring additional “ it is very possible,” replied the amhassa- 
wrath upon his head, and to super-impose dor. There was an expression about Missirie ' 
upon the fine a sentence of perpetual banish- that puzzled him. 

inent. Missix-ie thought of the unseemly “ Then, I have only to say that I care n< >- 
gap at the table, .and fox’thwith his heart thing for your displeasure: and, that I cauj: 
was hardened. There was no appeal from nothing fob the Times ! Leave my hous *, 
the decision—no possibility of help for the sir, and do me the favour not to return to 
condemned. it.” 

Before the sovfreign authority so stei-nly I remember, in the distant days of my 
exercised was established upon its present childhood, a cert|tin geographico-his tori cal 
secure and unassailable foundation, Missirie game, in which aiTtval at such or such a place 
more than once experienced the necessity foi entailed upon the player a stoppage during 
a bold and vigorous coup d’dtat. In such one or more turns of tlie teetotum, for the 
conjunctures he has invariably acted with assigned purpose of refieoting upon conuecled 
super-Napoleonic promptitude and decision, events. Even sb, at this point of the pi esent 
Tb^ most important of them all, arose out narrative, it is worth while to pause, and to 
of a difference with a man whom it required consider the pinnacle of greatness to which 
no small courage to defy, and no small ad- that man must have attained who cares 
dress to conquer. He was none other than nothing for tlie Times, and who venture.-! to 
an accredited envoy of perhaps the greatest proclaim bis cai'eieqsi^ess. Ohe Ajax, who 
power in the world, the setter-up and putter- defied the lightning, sinks into insigui- 
down of authorities, the redresser of wrongs, ficanco by comparison. The Times has 
the remover of nuisances, the harmoniser humbled pride the most exalted—the limes 
and leader of the vox populi, the eldex* has pierced through hebetude the most pro- 
brotlier of the press—the mighty Times. It found. Missirie was in no ignorance of the 
belslf that an ambtksador from Printing adyersaiyiie contemned ; for the Times has 
House Square, whose morning had doubt- planted morns in the pillow of his nearest 
less been spent for the benefit of folks at and most powerful rival But by all this he 
home, entered the public room at Misslrie’s was unmoved. Alona, amoim the childj-en of 
as the clocks were chiniiug^ twelve, in order men, Missirie cares nothing mr the Times ! 
to supply his natural cravings after break- Too much astonished to reply, the ambaa- 
fask llrawing towards him some of the sador departed, to seek for luod and rest 
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el^wliere. He had entered upon hostilities . 
without counting the cost; but, for a time, 
he jnaiptain»d tlie conflict gallantly. Day 
after day, he injured his digestion and acidu¬ 
lated his blood, by such food and wine as are 
procurable at the second rate hotels of Pera. 
Night after night, he surrendered himself to 
the blood-thirsty parasites that, utterly ban¬ 
ished by Missir^ seem rather to be eucou- 
raged by his neighbours. At length, sickeped 
by dii t, soured by dyspepsia,* haggard from 
sleeplessness, disfigured by bug-bites, be cast 
about for some means of estabushing a truce. 
He walked boldly, one morningj into the very 
stronghold of the eneipy, into the dining-i’oom 
of tlie Hotel d’Angleterre. 

“ Waiter! ” 

“Sir.;’ 

“ I wish to dine here to-day. Keep me a 
place.” 

“ It is not possible, sir. M. Missirie has 
given orders that no one shall be permitted 
to (line in the house who is not staying 
in it." 

like somebody else, Missirie avait donn6 
SOS ordres ! It was sublime. It was not only 
sublime, but a master-stroke of bold and 
subtle policy, conceived in the very spirit by 
wiiieh Captain ilaconoehie maintained his 
sway over the Korfolk Island convicts. Half- 
a-dozen compatriots, men who had done no 
wivnig, were punished equally with the prin¬ 
cipal offender; and were impelled to assist 
in bringing him to submission. The gentle¬ 
man who had come about the mines, tlie gen¬ 
tleman who had come about the railway, the 
gentlemen who had come about the bank, or 
the coal-pits, were all daily desirous to 
nourish thomseive.s at Miasirie’s table; and 
were all excluded. They hated our own cor¬ 
respondent. They conspired against his peace. 
TJiey would have liked to hoax him with false 
intelligence ; or to commit his body,in a sack, 
to the swift current of the Bosphorus. He 
could pardon their spledu; and could feel 
some consideration for their undeserved suf¬ 
ferings. Like a sensible man (as he is), he 
determined to yield where resistance was so 
vain. Once more he visited the private i-oom, 
this time with bated* breath and trembling 
accents. Missirie was gracious. The fatted 
calf was killed with due solemnity. S.nce 
that day, the repentant prodigal, who hud 
fed upon husks indeed, has been the greatest 
ornament of tl»e table to which he was per¬ 
mitted to return ; and a seat within hearing 
of the wit and wisdom which sparkle through 
his talk, has been the greatest reward in the 
power of the despot to bestow. It is a boon 
reserved, of course, for those who have never 
ap})roached the transgression of an ordi¬ 
nance. 

The most despotic monarehs, as we know, 
have occasionajUiy been thwarted in their 
wishes, or di'ferted from their plans| by the 
superior address and skill of the persons with 
whom they have had to deal, ^heberazade 


.terminated the cruelties of her lord-'isM 
master: the shepherd of thd Abbot of 
terbury made a mockei^ of King 
sirie is human. He too, once met wi^ Ills 
match ; and was not only defeated, bat . 
laughed at. 

It is one of the arrangements of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre that (nearly) every deeping- 
room contains two beds ; and it was enacted 
during the war that every pereon occupying 
a double-bedded room should be supposed to 
have a companion, for whom, precisely as for 
himself he was compelled to .nay; two beds, 
two breakfasts, two dinners being regularly 
charged. This afflictive dispensation was not 
generally approved by those who became sub¬ 
ject'to it; aud a very gallant general, whose 
portrait may be seen any day in Pall MaU, 
took special care, immediately upon arriving 
at Missirie’s, to ask for a single-bedded room. 
He was told that there was none then vacant; 
aud was forced to be content witli what he 
could get. The next morning, before enter¬ 
ing the breakfast-chamber, he stood for a 
while at the outer door, looking upon the 
street. There chanced to pass one of the 
most scampisb of those polyglot Levantine 
vagabonds that infest Constantinople; one 
i whose Bcampishnesa was not at that time 
prospering. The compassionate general pitied 
his forlorn appearance, questioned him of his 
aft'airs, aud finally invited him to breakfast. 

; Dimitri, abashed, looked at his ragged elbows, 

. and feared a joke at his expense. But the 
earnestness of the repeated invitation over¬ 
came his scruples ; and he followed his hos¬ 
pitable entertainer. A step inside the hall, 
he was collared by a porter in charge of stray 
luggage; and would have been kicked out 
instantly, had he not called to the general 
for assistance. 

“A friend of mine,” said Sir Colin. 

The porter, aghast, rusl^d into the private 
room, and mentioned the name of the visitor. 
His chafacter was sufficiently known to 
ticed no description. In a moment Missirie 
appeared. 

In his passion and consternation, in hU 
sudden plethora of ideas, in his eagerness to 
express them, the great man mixed together, 
in inextricable confusion, the four or five aud 
twenty languages any one of which, upon 
ordinary occasions, he can speak with clear¬ 
ness and precision. The result ww a harangue, 
doubtless eloquent; but which speedily went 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary lin¬ 
guists, into tongues known only to the late 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, or the present erudite 
vicar of Broad Windsor, It commenced, for¬ 
tunately, in French and English. 

“Sacr61 What is thiol Que fait-il 
cet hommq dans la socifite de Monsieur? 
Sir t 'funeral! What have you done? N’y-, 
a-tdl pas des gor^ons, des commissionaires, 
des interprfites? What do you with this 
I Dimitrh this vagabond, this rascal, this"--^— 

I here Mhairie glided into Turkish. 
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At. l^gth he stopped, pantins. 

■ .^Ajfiriend of miue, Miseirie,’^ repeated'Six* 
Owhi; " He snll tak^ iiis breakfast with 
me, And will most probably diue with me 
also." Then, drawing his guest nearer to 
the public .room, the general ci&t back one 
look towai'da the discomfited, appalled, almost 

E etrified proprietor. “You see, Missirie," 
e explained ; ** Dimitri is the other bed ! ” 
It is hardly necessary to explain at length 
titat Dimitri received compensation in lieu of 
breakfast, or that Sir Colin slept, that night, 
in a single-bedded room. Pera rang wiCli 
tlie adventure, but ilissirie’s povfer was 
scarcely shaken. Every one feif' that his 
defeat was an achievement of individual 
genius, not to be imitated or rejicated ; hud 
fbw travellers were disposed to enter the 
lists against a man of such determination 
and resource. Afterwards, I am inclined to 
think, he even increased the stx'uigency of 
his rule over the polloi; and there were 
homo ofiicers, known commonly as the con¬ 
tingent remainders, wlio seemed to be, in an 
especial manner, the victims of liis tyranny. 
T heiurd one of them say that he’d be dashed 
if he’d stand it; but the spirit excited no 
answei'iug enihusiasm among those whom he 
addressed. It was not followed by action, 
save on the part of Missirie himself^ who, it 
w’iis whispered the next morning, committed 
the speaker to a double-bedded room. 

To a peaceable ainl quietly-disposei^ierMOii, 
like the writer of this article, the Hotel d’ 
Augle.terre was a very pleasant place, illus¬ 
trating all the advantages that Dr. Jolinson 
or any one else could seek for as the peculiar 
traits of an absolute governmeut. Tliere 
were mauy such advantages. Every ukase 
issued by Missirie, even if dictated by too 
great lust of power, was directed towards 
the comfort and welfare of his subjects. His 
sejiaratist policy, in, particular, broke up all 
those little kuots'aud cliques iu wiiicli Eng¬ 
lishmen so much delight, aud rendered table 
conversation less noisy and more general, 
also tended indirectly to prevent excessive 
drinking, of which the autocrat, not without 
reason, had great fear and abhorrence. Tipsy 
iae%ure often quarrelsome, and Missirie’s is 
a quiet aud orderly house. Once, it is said, 
a traveller who was primed with champagne, 
aud wlio.se candour was greater than his Uis- 
cretioii, directed the attention of the company 
to two general officers who were seated oppo¬ 
site him, and publicly intimated that one of 
them was a blundering old humbug, aud the 
other a Judas Iscariot, People were begin¬ 
ning to lose their awe of general officers in 
those, days, but still this speech protlnced a 
aud liad the effect of hastening coffiie 
#>r the future. It was not without-its in- 
,j9aeuce, pei hajis, iu developing the tone of 
autliority which Missirie found it expedient 
to assume in order to keep within bounds the 
heterogeneous gathering of guests in his house 
aud at bis table. Bound that table might be! 


aseamein ofAU <tlawesT;fgenera1s..ahdj^«i|t^- 
. middies and. post < captains,; touiists, > 
speeulatofis, authorvt: n\iglitv^ seBU 

men whdsa ebauces of action bad been snfifored 
to evtfporatCf apd men. whose .deedf...had 
become an imperishable part of their oountiry^ 
glory. (Conspicuous among the habitues, i 
rememlter- the calm, features, and thoughtfid 
brow of Colonel Ballard, the, defender of 
Silistria, tlie brave aad sagacious soldier, 
rifbmme .sansrpeur et sans reproclte, whose 
share iu one of the roost glorious struggles 
of the war is scarcely known, because of that 
struggle he was himself the cUrouiuler. After¬ 
wards, in the campaign under the Caucasus, 

I by Jiis watchful care over the emufort and 
I w'ell-being of his men, he contributed, more 
thau any ouo else has ever done, to impress 
the eonimou Turks with respect andafifectiou 
fur au .Englishman. 

Thanks, probably, to the despotic govern¬ 
ment, there was no Lick of ladies at Mis- 
sirie’s. There wm one, of ample person and 
stately presence, who deserves especial nmn- 
tiou. She would be content witli no..less 
homage thau that every gentleman shonld 
daily rise Iroin his seat in her sole fuid iafli- 
! vidual honour. To this end, she would calmly 
I wiUie.^s the collective departure of all rival 
'<<r coiupaiiiou deitie.s; aud tbcii, wheu the 
Luit rustle of a silk dress hiul ceased in the 
outer room, and when the rords of creation 
were again cosily settled in tlieir chairs, 
siie would make a solemn noise in her throat, 
would io<)k around her, would .slowly lift her¬ 
self to a height of nearly six feet, and would , 
commence her progress to tlie door. Some¬ 
body—her sou, Or brother, or hu.sband—used 
to follow her as far as the hall, aud then 
return to his wine. Of course wc all stood 
up to witness the ceremonial. The chief 
performer reminded roe of my sister’s gover¬ 
ness, who was pronounced, long ) ears ago, by 
a gipsy fcn’tune-teller, to be a comfortable 
ladv, with grainl tj.ioughts. 

The Hotel d’Augleterre mu.st be a dull 
place now, aifurding sjielter only to a few 
tonrist.s, or to stranded commissiom-ra sick 
of iiiactiou and, longing for home. Ti obably 
single-bedded rooms may l>e obtained, even 
Ijy tliose who are not highly-favoured guests; 
probably the once rigorous disciplino is iu 
many {xiints relaxed. But the proprietor 
h-as shown powers of governing which dis¬ 
courage Hie belief tJiat In* will acquiesce 
tamely in the change—that he will fold hi.s 
liands and say ^ lehabod ’’ with resigiiatioii. 
A troubled future is imjkendiqg over Turkey, 
and a time may come when the vigour and 
astuteness of Missirie Pasha shall determine 
the current of her destiny. ■ 

I PEOMISE TO PAY. 

In the lives of journals and magazines, as 
in .those of more importattl ibntrties, it is well 
to look back occasionallj', and see what has 
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occurred ia the interval between squeeze the paper ov<,r and a»o’^M thel'i 

^U8t to measure the progr^. the ink would spread. W, ther^i^ 

to w^k^e^br st^ with that ^tlect'oM iMsted on the clmniiter bf .tl^ 

. ■»«??" will serve as design being retained, new artistic auff ■ ratf- 

j i as anything else a»an cbanical' means became necessary. OoiH- 

*'w Woi-ds juiriiig a nqte of the present time with a iiote 

told fill a^out the p^riducUm of those vno- or three years old, it will be seen that 
mentous docnmente : how they were made, the general tone of the design is the same; 
■Where, hy whom, how often, m what qnmi- the Britannia is a little more ;irt}stic, but the 
titioe, hoW loijg they hved, Rtid what became letters, figares, and flourishes ])reBent the 
of them death; and in* two other same family likeness. In this matter the 

nnmbM*a ol the same volnmf>T the romdhee Bank Directors have remained immoveabte. 
of bank-note forgery was touclied upon. But Yet there are not wanting-many experienced 
the bank-note uua since undergone a marked men who insist strongly on the advantages of 
rcgeJiei-atiOD, winch it behoves* us to under- a more ornate design. Mr.Henry Bi’adbury,in 
« 1 . . » **■ I’^per recently read before the lioyal Jnsti- 

yery soon after the publication of the ti^tion, contends that the vignette ought to be ' 
articles just referred to, Mr. Sraee, Surgeon more sedulously attended to, “The higher 
to the Bank of England, made a report to the the quality of the artistic imjiress in the 
directors, iii^ wliieh he suggested that the vignette, the purer and severer the tone coii- 
tinie had arrived for adopting the method ot ferred upon its execution, the greater the 
printing bank-notes in letter-press fashion, .as security of tlie note. The vignette might be 
a substitute for the older iihin of copper or imitated, but its individuality ooidd not. A 
Hteel-jdate printing. He based his ai'gument picture always conveys the style of the artist, 
on the assumption that the firet-named plan exhibiting an individuality of character which 


of the, note changed ip any material degree ; obvious to the commonest observer ; and not 
but with this restriction they assented to an only would the forgery be discovered, but the 
extensive and costly series of experiments, Juiud that had executed it would be dis- 
intended to’ lest the applicaVtility of surface- covered.” Mr. Bradbury advoc.atcs the com- 
print.ing to these most precious bits of paper. ■ hi nation of high .artistic excellence in tlie 
Mr. iiensman and Mr. tbc, the engineer and I vignette, with elaiiorate guillocho or rose- 
the siiperintemlent of printiiig-nmchines at; argive work in otlier parts of the design; he 
the Bank, associated tlieinsclves with Mr. [also considers roller-pirinting to present 
, SniiK! in this inquiry-; and the Iriimivii-atc i m.any advantage.s over surface-printing for 
devoted, not merely , mouths, but yeare, Vi j bank-notes ; and an art-nianiifiictnrer who 
the investigation of the whole subject. Here hi»a produced such beautiful results as the 
and tliere and everywhere were now inveu- nature-printed plates of ferns and weeds, de- 
tions and improvements sought; engravers, serves to be heard on these points. It must, 
and jiaper-makers, and ink-makers, and press- however, be observed lliat forgers have hi* 
makers, were all brought into requisition to therto imitated the most elaborate engraving 
make such changes as the ch.ange in the siiflieiently well to deceive the public. The 
style of iirinting called fV>r; and, at length, jiarti-coloured notes invenfed by Sir William 
on the tirsi of Jiinu.ary,eisihteen hundred and Congrevtf, and the intricate beauties of 
fifty-five, the new- Bank of England notes Messrs. Perkins’ and Heath’s notes have 
made their first bow in the commercial been successfully simiihatcd; because, ninety- 
w'ovld. nine recipients of bank-notes out of a hundred 

if thp re.oder will refresh bH memory con- not being judges of artistic effect, and having 
cei niijg the old ])roce*ses, as described m the no discrimination whatever for the different 
article lately adverted to, he will the better styles of difl:erent aitists, are thoroughly de- 
be able to understand tlie changes which ceived by the same general appearance in-a 
have been vvroviglit. Wged note that they,have been familiar with 

As to the design, it would h.ive been pos- in a real note, and take even imperfect imita* 
sible, ret.aiiiing tlie old jiattorn, to have tioiis of it quite as readily. Long familiarity 
engraveil it on a copper or steel jilate with with oue form of inscription and one style m 
tlie deviee raised instead of sunken; but Mr. ornament is the best preventive against 
Smee, in a paper which he read before the forgery. We therefore incline to the view of 
Society of Arts, stated that such a plan the Bank directora, that it is change of style 
would not be prectioably effective. In plate- and manner which is more to be beaded 

I uinting, the paper is pressed into the hoi- than mediocrity of execution, 
ows forming the device ; but if the device The design of the existing Bank of Eng- 
were in raised lines, the plate-press would landenote was made up and engraved on 
____many small pieces of copper, and bi-aas, and 

. Vol. I. i. 43 ^, Review of« ropular.PubUeetioo. Mcording to^ the quality and mmute- 

t engravuig; the hues of the device 
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bein^ raised ^iuft^ ^ sunken. From the S^titeikai'e » mere trifle in to 

nuMl^ thus: made, a mould -was to 1a« Ob' {HrodQ«^«e capal^ttieB of the oiis^Qal aoflok> 
tajued. Here earns a nuuked change from tbe ordiea • 

old system, ^ntal the year eighteen hundred We come next to the paper. Apd'herei A* 
and thirty'Seeen, the device -was engraved in the case of the engraved plates,.tha de^ 
on a co|^>^ or steel-plate, and the notes scription ^ven in onr former amcle no longer 
were printed from that plate by the ordinary applies. Truie, the material assesses all 
copper-plate process; from thence till eighteen those qualities which render bank-note paper 
hundred and fiftyrfour, the method of Messrs, different from any other ; hut the processes 
Perkinsand. Heath was adopted-(as described of manufacture have been raiderea Subser- 
in our former article), whereby the device is vient to a gErent change in the -water-mark, 
tfhnsferred, by intense pressure, from steel Th^ water-mayk, one of the means for pre> 
dies to steel plates ; but, in our day, the won- venting or detecting forgery, was, until the 
deribl electro-melallurgic process comes iutS last two or three year% produced by twisting 
requisition. The original, or roodCl, the wires to the tVesired forms, and stitching them 
result of a large amount of patient ingenuity to the wii-es of the sort of sqnai-e sieve which 
• and cAreful engraving, is immei-sed in one of constitutes the jjaper-moking mould; the 
Mr. Smee’s platinised silver voltaic batteries, design w.as thus almvo the level face of the 
such as are used in the prepamtion of mould by the thickness of the wires coin- 
copper-plates for the Ordnance Maps ; and posing it; and to that extent the paper of the 
there it remains, until a film of copper has bank-note was rendered thinnerat the water- 
been deposited upon it thick enough to bear mark than at any other part, presenting a 
handling, and having the device in intaglio difference observable by transmitted light, 
instead of relief. The chemical and galvanic Some one has hiul the patience to count uo 
arrnngementsofthe apparatus ai-e so managed, less than seventy-thousand twistings or iuter- 
aa-to produce a copper deposition of a certein sections of wires, in the old wii e-wrougjht 
definite quality, the metal having a degree of watermark. A change hits appeared ; a 
ductility which would admit of one pound of patent process has been adopted % the Bank 
it being drawn out into a mile and three- of Eugl.-tnd, in virtue of whiem the water'iiiai k 
quarters of wire. Tlie film thus produced is is engraved ou steel-faced dies, to lie thence 
not the plate to be printed from : it is only a j transferred by stamping to brass jilates, 
mould, from which a cast is to be taken, j whicli, by further delicate processes are ad- 
This cast is obtained by the same electro-ij listed to the pajicr-making mould. Jiy this 
nietallurgic process as that which has pro-! means it is considered that greater identity 
duced the mould itself: the mould instead of; is ]irudaccd than under the old system; and 
the model being dipped into the battery. As I moreover, there is a gradation of light and 
a natural consequence, the film now depo.sited ) .shade in the jiresent water-mark very dilficult 
will have the device in relief instead of j to imitate. We ai-e no longer permitted to ' 
intaglio; and this film,-when backed up and say that ‘-Machinery has made no inroads 
strengthened hy a thick plate of solder or on ibis branch of paper-niaking.” The s.'uue 
other metal, forms the plate from which Hampshire mill still prodnees the paper, and 
bank-notes ai-e printed. One mouLl will the dipping of the mould into the pulp is still 
yield an indefinite number of easts; one performed by hand ; but almost every other 
model will yield an indefinite number of part of the manufacture is now assisted by 
moulds; anil thu^ it happens that, however machiner.v, on the principle that machinery 
rapidly the jilates may become wosn out by is better fitted than,,manual labour to produce, 
printing, one engravecl model or original wii^ identity of form in the articles manufactured, 
suffice for countless millions of notes. But The paper made for surface-printed notes 
tiris will only apply to a note of one par- undergoes a process of dry-glazing by rolling, 
ticular denomination, and issued from one not applied to the paper formerly used for 
offiedt; any change in the device or the note jdato printing; and; t^s process is itfected 
renders an entirely new model necessjtry. at the mill, before the paper is sent up to the 
Now there are nine denominations of notes Bank of England. 

issued by the Old I.ady of Tbreadneedle The change of system has led to a change 
Street (£5, iilO, £20, £50, £l00, £200, £3(X), in the ink as in most other of the appliances^ 
£500, £1000); and as there .are branches of for tJie two modes of applying the paper to 
the parent establishment—children of the Old the device, or the device to the paper, render 
Lady—at Manchester, Liverpool, BLrmiug- different qualities of ink necessary. Instead 
ham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Leicester, of being made from the charred husks of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Hull, and elsewhere, Bhenish grapes after their juices bad been 
and as each of these issues its own notes of expressed, and carefully combined with lin- 
four or five denominations, there are about seed oil; the bank-note ink is now, Mr. Smee 
^enty kinds in all, each requiring an en- tells us, prepared by collecting in large 
graved model as its original. So wonde|^uI is chambers tlm smoke from-bnrmag cpal-tar 
the multiplying power supplied by the electro- naphtha, and combining this soot with a 
process, that the nine or ten million bank- peculiar vaniish, into an unctuous compoitnd 
votes now issued annually from Tbreadneedle suitable for surface-printing inL 
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^ As tlie plates, the paner, mi the ink, It would be a useful thipu if clever a»a 

80 yntJi the .pMiitiag j the ehahge from one would give us a set of simple rules, 
system to another involved a wholly new out what the 'graphies cannot do uv- |8^v^ 
srtmgement of apparatus. At first it conld of imitation. Thus, in eighteen hundrgd/Mlii^ 

^ decided whether the presses fifty-three, an alarm was spread that p’hoto* 
sbooid be hand-presses or others combining graphy was about to be employed in imitat- 
modern applicattons of machinery; and it mg bank-notes; whereupon a writer in the ' 
w^ not nut)! after nutnerons experiments Times pointed out that photography could 
and a large outlay,'that the present plan was not well imitate the water-mark, whatever it 
adopted—-a plan in which many inventions might do with the inked device. His wisdom 
by many ingenious men have beeh combined, assumed the following form : “The water- 
Tlie counting of the sheets oh notes befiJre mark of a bank-note results from a dififerenJI' 
the^ leave the papei^mill, and after and in the substance of the paper, and is only 
before every single process at the bank, is as visible by transmitted li^it,—that is, wiien 
sedulously attended to as befove ; it could the not#is held up so that the light may pass 
scarcely be more so ; for the biography of a through it,—it being in the body of the piilp. 
bank-note, so to speak, is recorded from the N<jw the imitated water-mark would be on 
very earliest stage of its existence to the very the surface only, and would be produced by 
latest. a slight darkening of the front of thenoto, 

Some changes, too, have been effected in corresponding exactly with the thicker por- 
the numbering of the notes ; but not to such tin ns of the paper of the note it was copied 
an extent as to depart from the general prin- from ; it would therefore be visible by re- 
ciple before acted on ; a principle of singular fiected as well as by transmitted light, and ' 
beauty and exactness. Tlie dates and num- would be only on the front, but not on the 
bers are still the same my.stic symbols as back. Consequently, by doubling a note so 
before, having a meaning which the public produced, in such a way a.s to see at the 
believe they understand, but which are really same time part of the back and part of the 
u'nderstood by none but the Bank authorities front, the fraud would be at once detected, as 


tbemaelves. The never-ending, vei-y compre¬ 
hensive, clearly declaratory, I ]>roinise to 


the conn ter-ni ark would not be on both.” 

It is only fair that, while the Old Lady is 


pay, in connection with the name of Mr. entrenching hersell within a fortress of tests 
Matthew Mavsliall, or whoever may happen and detectives, the public should have some 
to he Cashier of the Bank, is as decisive on such elucidations as the above (supposing it 
the modern notes as on those of past days ; to be eorreci) of the means whereby they 
but the promise is htilged round with quite could measure the genuineness of their bank¬ 
as many srifcguards, or more. If we have notes—those flimsy but mighty precursors of 
, two genuine notes of the same number, they so much joy, sorrow, benevolence, roguery, 
will h.’tve different dates ; if two of the same commerce, speenLation, invention, discovery, 
(late, tliey will liave different numbers; so The parent, if she can, should furnish ua 
that every circulated note is unlike evefy with marks ol the legitimacy of her own 
other, in some one or more particulars. children. 

It may be very safely assumed that the-— 

Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, in these ■ THE POOR CLARE, 

costly and long-continued experiments con- ra tiikke chaptehs. CHArrER the third. 
ceriiing bai.k-note manufacture, is influenced Wh.\t was to be domf next ? was the 
rather%y a wish to baffle |he forgers than to q^uestion tliat I asked myself. As for Lucy, 
cheapen the cost of production. This latter f»lie would fain have submitted to the doom 
may be a very projier and judicious object, that lay upon her. Her gentleness and piety, 
but becomes trifling when compared with under the pressure of so horrible a life» 
the former. The venerable.lady has many seemed over-passive to me. She never com- 
little secrets known enly within her official plained. Mrs. Chirke complained more than 
.house, for testing the genuineness of notes, ever. As for me, I was more in love with the 
':nie public, not admitted to these secret real Lucy than ever ; but 1 shnuik from the 
councils, are left to guard themselves as best false simililude with an intensity propor- 
thev may. When the Anastatic process, and tioned to my love. I found out by instinct, 
the'Selbat-driick process, and the electrotype that Mrs. Clarke had occasional temptations 
process, and the photographic process, sue- to leave Lucy. The good lady's nerves were 
ccssively burst upon the eyes of a wonder- shaken, and, from what she said, I could 
ill" world, the bank-note family felt a little almost have conolnded that the object of 
nw’v^us, and prophesied dire misfortune and the Double was to drive away from Lucy 
dark roguery in tlie future; but our com- this last and almost earliest friend. At 
mercdal circles do not appear to be troubled times, I could scsaroely bear to own it, but 
with any large increase, if any inci-ease at all, I myself felt inclined to turn recreant; mid I 
in forged notes. Whatever’graphy is adopted, would accuse Lucy of being too patient— 
there is probably some one characteristic or too resigned. One after another, she won 
other which will fail to imitate, and which, the little children, of Coldholme. (Mrs, 
will serve as a test of its spuriousuessT ! Clarke and she had resolved to stay there, 












for w»8^t liot ^ Sjod as ttnj otib^r to 

sbch is they ?' iuid onr faint hopes 

re^,on Bridj^fei^never'fM^ or heard, of now, 
1>nti';«till,we*trasted\to.o^e back, or give 
Bon»e token 1) So, is I say, one after another, 
the little children carae' about tny Lncj', won 
by her soft tones, and her gentle smiles, and 
, kind actions. Alas ! one after another they 
fell away, and shrunk from her path with 
bianchiiig terror; and we too surely gnessed 
til6 rejisou why, it was the last di'op. I 
could bear it no longer. I I’esolved no more 
to linger around the spot, but to go back to nif 
uncle, and among tlie learned d(vino%’6f tlie 
city of London seek for some poorer whereby 
to annul the curae. 

My nncle, meanwhile, had obtained all tJie 
rerpiisite testimonials relating to, Lucy’s 
descent and birth, from the Irish lawyers, and 
Irom Mr. Gisborne. The latter gentleman 
had written from .abroad (he was again serv¬ 
ing ill tlie Austrian arm\’), a letter .alter¬ 
nately passionately self-rejiroacliful, .and 
stoically repellent. It was evident that when 
lie thouglit of Mary—her short life—^liow lie 
had wronged her, and of lier violent death, 
he conld Iiai'dly find words severe enough for 
his own conduct, and from this point of view 
tlie curse that Briilget had laid upon him and 
his, was regarded by him ,ns a prophetic 
doom, to the utterance of wldcb siie was 
moved by a Higher Power, working for the 
fulfilment of a deeper vengeance tiian fw tlie 
lieatli of the poor aog. But then, again, when 
lie came to speak of his daughter, the repug- 
najice which the conJnet of tlie demoniac 
creature had produced in his mind, was but 
ill-disguised under a show of profound indif¬ 
ference as to Lucy’s fate. One almost felt as 
if he would have been .as content to put her 
ont of existence, as he would hare been to 
destroy some disgusting reiitile that had 
invkded his chamber or ms colicb. 

The great Fitzgerald property was Lucy’s; 
and that was all—was nothing. 

My uncle and 1 sate in the glSorii of a 
London November evening, in our house in* 
Ormond Street. I was out of health, and 
felt as if I were in an inextricable coil of 
mise^. Luev and I wrote to each other, but 
tli.Nt%as little; .and we dared not see each 
other for dread of the fearful Third, who 
had more than once taken her pbiee at our 
meetings. My uncle had, on the day I speak 
of, bidden prayere to be put up on the en¬ 
suing Sabbath in many a church and meeting¬ 
house in lioudoii, for one grievously tormented 
by an evil spirit. He had faith in prayers-r 
Lj^d none; 1 was fast losing faith in all 
ifflngs. So wo sat—he trying to interest me 
in'the old talk of other days, I oppressed by 
ounthbught—when our old servant, Anthony,i 
the door, and,, without Speaking, 
.^wed in a very gentlemanly and prejirts- 
;«88ihg man, who had something remarkable 
%ibat his dressy btetraying his profession to 
be that of'the J^m^n C^thollo priesthood. 


He at my une|e;!^rat, nt me. It 

was to ine he bowedi . i, 

"I did not give ray name,” said he, be- 
ean^ you would hardly have recognised it; 
unless, sir, when in the north, yon heard 
of Father Bernard, the chaplain at Stoney 
Hurst?”, 

f rememWml afterwards that I had he,*ird 
of hiiUj but at. the time I had ulteiij'forgot! eu 


although hating a Papist as mucii as it was in 
his nature to hate anything, placed a chair for 
the visitor, aiitl bade Antliuny bring glasses 
and a fresh jug of claret. 

Father Bernaid received this coiirteay with 
the graceful ease and pleasant ackiiowlcdg- 
meut which belongs to the man of the world. 
Tiien he turned to scan roe with his keen 
glance. After some sliglit conversation, en¬ 
tered into on bis p.art, 1 am certain, witli an 
inteiitiou of discovering on wh.at terms of 
confidence 1 stood with my uncle, he paused, 
and said gravely: 

“ I am sent hero with a message to you, 
•sir, from a woman to whom j'ou have shown 
kindne.s.s, and wlio is one of my tienitouts, in 
Antwerp—one Bridget KitzgeiabL” 

“ Britiget Fitzger.'dd! ” exclaimed L “ In 
Antwerp ? Tell me, sir, all tliat you can 
.about licv.” 

‘•There is much to be said,” he replied, 
“ But may I inquire if this gentleman—if 
your uncle is .acquaiiiteil with tlie particulars 
of lyhich you .ami I stand informed 2 ” 

“ All that I know, he knows^" said I, 
eagerly, lay mg my hand on my uncle’s ai-m, 
as lie made a motion as if to quit the room. 

“Then X have to speak betore two gentle¬ 
men avlio, however they may di^er from mo 
in faith, are yet fully impre,«TOd with the 
fact, that there are evil powers going about 
coiitiimally to take cognisance, of unr evil 
thoughts ; and, if their Master gives them 
power, to br'mg them into overt {tetiqn. Such 
is my theory of tlfe nature of that sin, of 
which I dare not disbelievo—as some, sceptics 
would have us do—the sit of wjichwaft. Of 
this deadly sin, j-ou and 1 are aU are Bridget 
Fitzgerald lias been guilty. Since you saw 
her last, many praycra nave been offej-pd in 
our churches, many masses sung, many 
jienances undergone, in order that, if God 
and the Holy Baiuts so willed it' her sin 
might be blotted out But it has not been 
80 willed.” 

“ Explain to me," said I, “ oyhq yon are, aad 
how you come connected with Bridget Why 
is she at Antwerp ? I pray yqii, sir,.tell me 
more, If I am impatient, excuse iner l am 
ill and feverish, and in consequence ..bewil¬ 
dered,”. , . . 

There wm somethihs to me inexpressibly 
soothing in the tone of voiM friih which he 
liegan to narrate, as it ivere ' fiwwn the , b,it* 
ginning, his acquaintance with Bridget> •' 

“ I had known Mr.andM^ $taxkeyduriag 
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wv«i*v^ «4.u«Qu,uur au- carries uif$ai on, a 9 ae cmuia «aa« HITO ^ 
ondlntMc® was rsaewed; and tkis I became away. 0, Father Bernard, pray for me 
the confessor of the whole fatbily, isoLated as “I prayed for one in sore distress, of what 
ttey were from the offices of the Clim-eh, nature I could not say; but the Holy Virgm 
Bherbuine bein^ their nearest neighbour would know. Bridget held me fost^ 
who professed the tr'he faHb. Of course you with eagerness at the sound of my words, 
are aware that facte revealed in confession When I had ended, I rose, an^ making the 
are sealed ss in the grave ;Sl)Ut I learnt sign of the Cross over her, I was goinc to 
enough of Bridget's eharactef to be convinced bless her in the name of the Holy Chuwh, 
that I bad to do with no common woman; when she shrunk away like some teniiied 
ou«f powerful for good as for evil. J believe' creature, and said : 

that I was able to give her apinitual assistance ‘“1 nin guilty of deadly sin, and am not 
from time to time, and that she looked Uf)on shriven.* 

me as a servant of that Holy Church, wldch ^ “ ‘ Arise, my daughter,’ said I, * and come 
has Budi wonderful power of moving men’s witli me.’ And I led the way into one of 
I hearts, and relieving them ot the burden of the confessionalH of St. Jacques. 

I their sins. I have known her cioss the moors “ She knelt; I listeiied. No woisls came, 
on the wildest nights of storm, to confess .and The evil poweis had stiieken her dumb, as 
be absolved; and then she would reluiu, I hCiOrd atterwards they had many a time 
calmeil and subdued, to her <l.iil\ work aboiu before, when she appioached confession, 
her mistress, no one wotting where slie bad “ She was too poorto pay foi the necosaai-y 
been dniiug tiie bouts th.it most passed in forms of exorcism ; and hitherto those ptiests 
sleep upon tlicir beds. After her d,iuglitei’h to whom slie had addressed lieiself were 
deiniiture—after Marj’s inysUrious dia,ij)- either so ignor.iut of tlie meaning of her 
pearance—I had to impose many a long bi-okeii Fuuch, or her Iiiah-Euglish, or else 
penance to wash away tlic sin of impatient estteined In i to be one crazed—as, indeed, 

I repining that was fast lending lier into tlie her ild and i xcited manner might easily 
I deeper guilt of blasphemy. She set out on'base led an> one to tliiuk—that they had 
tli.at long jouincj ot which you li.ive possiblj I nei,leeted tin* -ole im ins of loosening hei 
heaiil—that fruitless journey in si.aich ol' tongue, so that she might confess her deadly 
Mary—and during her alisence, my superiors | sin, and, after due pen moo, obkain absolution, 
ordered my ictnm to my foiuiur duties at | But 1 knew Biidget ot old, and felt that she 
Antweip, .and for many years I heard no was a penitent suit to me. I went through 
j more of Budget. those holy othees aj>poiiittd by our Chumi 

“ Not manv months ago, as I was passing for the it lief of hii'*h,a case. I Was the more 
liomewatds iii the evtnn.g, along one of tlie j bound to do tins, as J found tliat she had 
streets near St. Jacqut's, leading into tlie come to Aiitwei p loi the sole puriioso of dis- 
Meer Sti act, I saw a woman sitting crouched coveuiig me, and making coutession to me. 
up under the shrine of the JToly Mother ot Of the u.ituie of tliat Joartul confession I am 
Roitows. Tier hood was diawii oiVr her foibuUleii to speak. !Muoh of itjouknow; 
iieail, so tliat the sh.oclow caused by the light iios&ibly all. 

of the lamp above fell deep over her face; “ It now remains for heS-to free hei self from 
lier liands were ehusped jouiul her knees. It mortal guilt, and to set others free from the 
Mas evident that slie was some one in Jiope-, consequences thereof. No pra^ere,iio masses, 
less trouble, and tm such it was my duty to will ever do it, although they nnn streugthoii 
stop and sjieak. I iiatuially addressed her her with that strength by which alone acta 
first in Flemish, heltcving ^lier to be one of of deepest love and jmrest self-devotion may 
the lower cl.i8s of inh ibitluits. She shook be performed. Hu woids of passion, and 
her lie.ad, but did not hiok up. Tlieii I tried cries for reveuge — lier unholy prayers wuld 
French, and she replitd in that language, never re.ach tlie eats of the Holy Saints! 
but speaking it so indiflEcrently, tliat I wvs Other iwweis intercepted them, and wrought 
sure she w.is either English or Irish, and so that the emsea thrown up to Heaven have 
consequently spoke to her in my own native fiillen on her own flesh and blood ; and so, 
tongue. She recognised my 'voice; and, through her very strength of love, have 
staiting up, caught at my robes, diaggmg me bruised and crushed her heart. Hcuce- 
before the blessed shrine, and throwing her- forward her fonnev self must be buried,— 
self down, and forcing me, as much by her ye.s, buried quick, if need be,—but never 
evident desire Rs by hor action, to kneel beside more to make sign or utter cry on earth! 
her, she exclaimed: She has become a Toor Clare, in order, if by 


evident desire Rs by hor action, to kneel beside more to make sign or utter cry on earth! 
her, she exclaimed: She has become a Toor Clare, in order, if by 

“ * O Holy Virgin! you will never hearken perpetual penauqe and constant service of 
to me again, but hear him ; for you know otUeis, she may at length so act as to obtain 
him of old, that he does your bidding, and final atisolution and rest for her soul. Until 
strives to heal breken heai-ts. near.him! ’ then, the innocent must suffer. It is to plead 


strives to heal breken heai-ts. Hear-lum!’ then, the innocent must suffer. Itistople^ 
“ She turned to mo. for the innocent that 1 come to you ; not in 

“‘She will hear you, if you will only pray, the name of the witch, Biidget Fitzgerald, 








of the penitent and senraut of all men, 
the Foot Clare, Sister Ma|[dalen.” 

** Sir,” said K “I listen to your request with 
respect; only 1 may tell you it is not needed 
to urge nie to do all that I can on« behalf of 
one, love for whom is part of my very life. 
If for a time 1 absented myself from 
her, it is to think and work for her redemp¬ 
tion. I, a member of the English Church— 
m>:!r ttncle, a Furitan—pray morning and 
night for her by name: the congregations of 
London, on the next Sabbath, will pray for 
one.uuknown, that she may be set free«from 
the Powers of Darkuesa. Moreover, 1 must 
tell you, sir, that those evil ones touch not 
the great calm of her soul She lives her 
own pure and loving life, unharmed and un- 
^ tainted, thounb all men fall off from her. 1 
I would I could have her faith!" 

I My uncle now spoke. 

“ Nephew,” said he, “it seems to me that 
I this gentleman, although professing what I 
I consider an erroneous creed, has touched 
I upon the right point in exhorting Bridget to 
acts of love and mercy, wliereby to wipe out 
her sin of hate and vengeance. Let us strive 
after our fashion, by almsoiviug and visiting 
of the needy and fatherless, to make our 
prayers acceptable. Meanwhile, I myself 
will go down into the north, and take charge, 
of the maiden. I am too old to be daunted 
by man or demon. I will bring her to this 
house as to a home ; and let the Double 
come, if it will! A comiwiny of godly 
divines shall give it the meeting, and we will 
tjy issue.” 

The kindly, brave old man ! But Father 
Bernard sate on musing. 

“All hate,” said he, “cannot be quenched 
j in her heart; all Christiau forgivene.s3 can- 
) not Lave entered into her soul, or the demon 
' would have lost its power. Y ou said, 1 
! think, that her ginudchild was still tor- 
mentasd V ^ 

! “ Still tormented ! ” I replied, sadly, thiuk- 

ji xng of Mistress Clarke’s last letter, 
j He rose to go. We afterwards heard that 
I the occasion of his coming to London was a 
j secret^pulitical mission ou beiialf of the 
J j Jacobites. Nevertheless, he was a good and 
I a wise man. 

Moutlis and months passed away without 
any change. Lucy entreated my uncle to 
leave her where she was,—dreading, as I 
learnt, lest it she came, with her fearful cora- 
pauLou, to dwell in the same house with me, 
that my love could not stand the repeated 
shocks to which I should be doomed. And 
this she -thouglit from no distrust of the 
strength of my affection, but from a kind of 
pitying sympathy for the terror to the nerves; 
which^e observed that the demoniac visita-: 
ttf Sl mascd in all. | 

^ was restless and miserable. I devotedj 
f myselt to good works ; but I performed them j 
! from no spirit of love, bqt solely from the 
hope of reWai'd and payment, and so the 


reward was never granted. At length, I 
asked my uncle's leave to trav^j and I 
went forth, a wanderer, with no distincter 
end than that of many another wanderer—to 
get away from myself. A strange impulse 
led me to Antwerp, iu spite of the wars and 
commotions then raging in the Low Coun¬ 
tries—or rather, perhaps, the very craving 
to become interested iu something external, 
led ipe info uie thick of the straggle then 
going on with tKe Austrians. The cities of , 
tFlunders were all full at that time of <uvil 
disturbances and rebellions, only kept down 
by force, and *the presence of an Austrian 
garrison in every place. 

I arrived iu Antwerp, and made inquiry 
for Father Bernard. He was away in the 
cmintry for a day or two. Then I a^ed my 
way to the Convent of Poor Clares; but, being 
healthy and prosperous, I could only see the 
dim, pent-up, grey widl^ shut closely in by 
narrow streets, in the lowest part of the 
town. My landlord told me, that had I been 
stricken by some loathsome disease, or in 
de.sperate case of any kind, the Poor Clares 
would have taken me, and tended me. He 
sj)oke of them as an order of mercy of the 
strictest kind, dressing scantily in the coarsest 
materials, going bare-foot, living on what the j 
inhabitants of Antwerp chose to bestow, and | 
sh.nring even those fragments and crumbs 
with the poor .and helpless that swarmed all 
around ; receiving no letters or communica¬ 
tion with the outer world; utterly dead to 
everything but the alleviation of suffering. 

He smiled at my inquiring whether 1 could ' 
get speech of one of them ; and told me that 
they were even forbidden to s}>eak for the pur¬ 
poses of begging their daily food ; while yet 
they lived, and fed othei-s upon what was 
given in ch.arity. 

“ But,” exclaimed I, “ supposing all men 
forgot them ! Woqld they quietly lie down 
and die, without making sign of their 
extremity ? ” • 

* “ If such were their rule, the Poor Clares 
would willingly do it; but their founder 
appointed a remedy for such extreme case as 
you suggest. Tl»y have a bell—’tie but a 
small one, as I liave hearfl, and has never yet 
been rung in the memory of man; when the 
Poor Clares have been without food for 
twenty-four hours, they may ring this bell, 
and then trust to our good people of 
Antwerp for rushing to the rescue of the 
Podr Clares, who have taken such blessed 
care of us in all our straits.” 

It seemed to me that such rescue would be 
rather late iu the day ; hut I did not say 
what 1 thought. 1 rather turned the cone 
versatioD, by asking my landlord if he knew, 
or had ever heard, anyUiipg qf a certain 
Sister Magdalen.” 

“ Yes,” said he, rather under .hie breath; 
“news will creep out,even from a cquvent of 
Poor Clares. Sister Mt^d^en ia eiiiher a, 
great sinner or a great saint. She does more^' 
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as I have heard, than all the other nous pat one of these enooanters, however, Z* dhanead'.; 
tof'ether; yet, when last pionth they would to be of some service to him. He was ' 
fain have made her mother superior, she lug the corner of a.8treet, and caqce saddeidj^' 
begged rather that they would place her on one of the groups of discontented Remiugs 
beu)w all the rest, and make her the meanest of whom 1 ^ave spoken. Some word.s were 
servant of aB.” exchanged, when my gentleman out with his 

' “ You never saw her 1 ” asked 1. sword, and with a dight but skilful cut be 

“Never,” he replied. drew blood from one of those who had in- 

. I was weary of waiting for Father Bernard, suited him, as he fancie<l, though I was too 
and yet I lingered in Antwerp. 'i*Le political far off to hear the words. Tliey would all 
state of things became woi’de than ever, have Mien upon him had I not rushed foP" 
increased to its height by the scai'city of food weirds and raised the cry, then well known 
consequent on many deficient harvests. I in Antwerp, of rally, to the Austrian soldiers 
saw groups of fierce, squalid nfen, at every who wefe perpetually patrolling the streets, 
corner of the street, glaring out with wolfish and who came in numbers to the rescue. I 
eyes at my sleek skin and handsome clothes, think that neither Mr. Gisborue nor the 
At last Father Bernard returned. We had mutinous group of plebeians Cwed me much 
a long conversation, in which he told me gratitude for my interference. He had 
that, curiously enough, Mr. Gisborne, Lucy’s planted ,hiuiBelf against a wall, in a skilful 
father, was serviug in one of the Austrian attitude of fence, ready with his bright 
regiments, then in garrison at Autweip. 1 glancing rapier to do battle with all the ■ 
asked Father Bernard if he would make us heavy, fierce, unarmed men, some six or 


Scree, unarmed men, some six or 


acquainted; which he consented to do. But, seven in number. But wheu his own sol- 
a day or two afterwai’ds, he told me that, on diero came up, he sheathed his sword; and, 
hearing my name, Mr. Gisborne had declined giving some careloB.s word of couiiuand, senb 
responding to any advances on my part, them away again, and continued his saunter 
saying he had abjured his country, and hated all alone down the street, the workmen 
his countrymen. snarling in lus rear, and more than, half- 

Probably he recollected my name in con- iudiued to fall on me for my cry for rescue, 
nectiou with that of his daughter Lucy. I cai'ed not if they did, ray life seemed so 
Anyhow, it was clear enough that I had no dreary a burden just then ; and perhaps it 
chance of making his acquaintance. Father this daring loitering among them that 
Bernard confirmed me in my suspicions of prevented Iheir attacking me. Instead, they 
the hidden fermentation for some coming suffered me to fall iuto conversation with 
evd workmg among the “ blouses ” of Aut- them ; and I heal'd some of their gi'ievauceBL 

* werp, and hS would fain have had me depart Sore and heavy to he borne were they, and 
from out of tlie city ; but I rather craved the no wonder the sutfereis were savage and 
excitement of danger, and stubbornly refused desperate. 

to leave. 'Ihe man whom Gisborne had wounded 

One day, when I was walking with him in across his face would fain have got out of 
the Place Vertc, he bewed to an Austrian me the name of his aggressor, but I refused 
oilicer, who was crossing towards the to tell it. Another of the group heard his 
cathedral. inquiry, and made answer: 

“That is Mr. Gisborne,’ said he, as soon “1 know the m.m. ip Gisborne, 
as the geutleraaB was pasX iiide-de-cauip to the Geueral-Comaiaudaut, 

1 turned to look at the tall, slight figure of I know him well’ 
the officer. He caifried himself in a stately He began to toll some story in connection 
manner, although he was past middle age, with Gisborne in a low and muttering voim; 
and from his years, might thave had some and while he was relating a tale, which I 
excuse for a slight stobp. As 1 looked at the saw excited their evil blood, and which they 
man, he turned*^ round, his eyes met mine, .".nd evidently wished me not to hear, I sauntered 
I saw his face. Deeply lined, sallow, aud away and back to my lodgings, 
scathed was that eounteiiauce; scarred by That night Antwerp was m open revolt, 
passion as well as by Uie fortunes of war. The inhabitants rose m rebellion agmnst 
Hwas but for a mom4t our eyes met. We their Austrian masters. The Auairiaus, 
each tiu-ued round, and wont on our separate holding the gates of the city, remained at 

first pretty muct m the citadel; only from 
But his whole appearance was not one to time to tune the boom of a great cimnim swept 
be easily forgotten; the thorough appoint- sullenly over the town. But, if they ex- 

• ment of the dress, and evident thought pected the disturbance to die away,.aiid spend 
bestowed on it, made but an incongnious itself in a few houiV fary, they were mis- 
■whob with the dark, gloomy expression of taken. In a day or two the rioters held pos- 
his countenance. Because he was Lucy’s session of the principal municipal buU^ngs; 
father, I sought instinctively to meet him Then the Austriajis poured forth m bright 
evervwheie.. At 'last he must have*become flaming array, caim and smiling, as thjy 
aware of Bay pertinacity, for he gave me a marched to the posts assigned, as if the 
haughty scowl whenever 1 passed him. In fierce mob were no ihore to them than the 
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twan^is ' of bftzising ' stiatillKT flies. T&eir ir<M)j|rht nie out. - Yes I the struggle 
praeitsed raano^ovri!^ ihhtV Well-'ftimed sl>ot v^med*' but the fauutie 'wnf sore'; and soiii^ 
told with terrible effkft}, but In the placO of h«. had' heard, luid died for* iiudc of food, 

one slain i*if>ter,’three sprnhg up of his blood ^he tenfs stood in Ids ^esas-he spoke. - Bat 

to avenge his lossl Bnt a deadly foe, a soon he) shook off his weakness,-and Mhis 
gliastly ajJyof the Ansttians, *w.as .tt work, nabtral Msiieerfulueas returned. Father Ber^. 
Food, scaixse and dear for months, was now nard h«^ been' to see me—no one else. ^(Wlia 
baldly to be obtained at any price. Desperate should, indeed ?) Father Bernard would ccan'e 
efforts -were being made to bi ing pi'ovisious back that afternoon'—he ha«l promised. But 
into the city, for the rioters had friends with- Father B«^-nard never came, although I was 
‘v.c'ut. Close to the city port neai-est to tiie np and dressed and looking eagerly for him. 
Scheldt a great struggU took place. I -was My landlbfd bronght me a meal which he 
there, helping tiie rioters, whose cause I h»^d had cooked himself: of what it was com- 

adopted We had a savage encounter with posed he would not say, but it was most 

the Austriana Numbers fell on i»oth sides; excellent; and witli every monthful I seemed 
I saw them lie bleeding for a moment; then to gain strength. The good man sat locking 
a volley of smoke obscured them ; and when at tiiy evMent enjoyment with a happy smile 
it cleared away they were dead—trampled of symjiatliy; but, as iny apjietite became 
upon or smotbered, pres8e<l down .md bidflen | satisfied, J began to detect a certain wistfili- 
by the freshly-wounded whom those last gtuis! ness in his eyes, as if craving for the food I 
had brought low. And then a-grey-i-obed had So nearly devoured—for indeed at that 
and grey-veiled figure came right"across the time I was hanlly aware of the extent of the 
flashing guns, and stooped over some one, famine. Suddenly, there was a sound of 
■whose life-blood was ebbing away ; some- many rusldng feet jmst our -wdndow. My 
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aud rapid prayers were beit»j» uttered, iia-1 shrill upon the air,clear and distinct from all 
lietird by men in that hellish din and clangour, | other sounds. “ Holy .\1 other 1 ” exclaimed 
but listened to by One above. 1 saw all this! iny landlord, “ the Boor Clares! ” 
as in a dream ; the reality of that stern time 1 He snatched up tiie fragments of m v meal, 
was battle and einiage. But I knew that! and cranuned them into my Jiands, bidding 

these grey figures, tlieir bare feet all wet ■ me follow Down-stairs he ran, clutching at 

with blood, and tlieir faces hidileii by their j more food, as the women of his honsc eagerly 
veils, were the Poor Clares—sent forth now held it out to him ; aiul in a moment we wore 
because dire agony was abiuod and immiiient in the street,’ moving along with the great 
danger at baud.. Therefore, they left tlreir curreut, all tending towaxiis thfc Convent of* 
cloistered shelter, and came into that thick the Poor Clares, And still, as if piercing our 
and evil mU6e. ears with its inarticulate cry, came the shrill 

Close to me—driven past me by the tinkle of tiie bell. In that strange crowd 

struggle of many fighters—came the A ntwerp were old men trembling and sobbing os they 
buj-g(S8 with the scarce-liealetl sear upon eai-ried their little pittance of fooo; -women 
his face; and in an instant more he was with tlje tears running down, their cheeks, 
thrown by the «press upon the Austrian wlio had snatched up wliat provisions they 
officer Gisborne, ami ere either liad recovered had in the vessels in which they stood, so 
the shock the burgess had recognised his that the burden of tliese was in many cases 
opponent. * much greater than that which they contained; 

lla 1 the Englisliman Gisborne! ” he children with flushed Taces, grasping, tight 
cried, and tlirew liimself upon him with, re- the morsel of bitten cat® or bread, in their 
doubled fiuy. He had struck him hard— Ciigerness to carry it safe to the help of the 
the Englishman was down; when out of Poor Clares; strong men—^yeo, botliAuver- 
the smoke came a dark-grey figure, and sois and Austrians—preasiug onwards with 
threw herself right under the uplifted flash- set teeth, and no word spoken; and over all, 
ing sword. The burgess’s arm stood arrested, and thi-ougb all, came that sharp tinkle—that 
Neither Austrians nor Anversois willingly cry for help iu extremity. , 
harmed the Poor Clares. We met the first toryent of people return- 

“ Leave him to mo ! ” said a low stern ing with blanched and piteous faces: they 
voice. “ He is mine enen>y—mine for many were issuing out of the convent to make way 
years.” for tiie offerings of others. “ Haste, haste f" 

Those words were the last I heal'd. I said they. “A Poor Clare is dying! A Poor 
myself was struck down by a bullet. Ire- Clare is dead for hunger! God forgive Ui^ 
member nothing more for days. When I and our city ! ’* 

came to myself, I -was at the extremity of We pressed On. Th4 stream bore us aldng 

t weakness, and was eiraving for food to recruit where it would. We wore carried tlirough 
strength. My landlord' sate watching refectories, hare and crninbieee,;, into cells 
He, too, $ooked pffiehed and shruukeu'; over whose doors the oonvenfaial name of the 
ne' nad heard '^f my'’woiffided'state, and occupant tros written. Thae-it was that 1, 









witli others, was forced into Sister Magda¬ 
len’s cell. On lier conch lay Gisborne, pale 
unto ileath, but not dead. By his side was a 
cup of water, and a small raoi'sel of mouldy 
bread, which he had pushed out of his reaeii, 
and could not more to obtain. Ovei- against 
his bed were these words, copied in the^ 
English version: “Therefore, if tliiue enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” 

j Some of us gave Idm of our fowl, and Igft 
i him eating greedily, like some Axmisbed wild 
I Auiuml. Eor now it w:w no longer the sharp 
! tinkle, but that one solemn toll, which in all 
] Christian countries tells of the passing of the 
ji s;>iritout of earthly life into eternity ; and 
' again a murmur gatliered and grew, as of 
many peoj)le speakmi^ with awed breath, “ A 
Poor Clare is dying ! a Poor Clare is de^ ! ” 
Borne along once more by the motion of 
■ the crowd, wo were carried into the cliapel 
j. belonging to the Poor (./lares On a bier 
I' before the high altar lay a woman—lay sister 
' Magdalen—lay Bridget Fitzgerald. By her 
I side stood Father Bernard, in his. robes of 
/ ' office, and bolding the crucifix on high while 
i he pronounced the solemn absolution of the 
! Church, as to one who had newly confessed 
hei'sulf of deadly sin. I jmsheil on with pas- 
1! sionate force, till I stood close to the dying 
jl woman, as she received extreme unction amid 
j the breathless and awed hush of the multi- 
I tude arounil. Her eyes were glazing, her 
j limbs were stilfcniiig ; but wlien the rite was 
{! over and finished, she raised Iter gaunt figiu'e 
li slowly up, and her eyes brigliteiied to « 

I 'Btiange intensity of joy, as, with the gesture 
1 of lier linger and the tranoa-like gleam of 
j her eye, she seemed like one who watched 
! the disappearance of some loathed and fear- 
j fill creature. 

I “ Bhc is freed from the curse,” said she, as 

I I she fell b:iok dead. 


A CHRISTMAS, CAROL. 

I/iTTiB chililrru, with lonR waving ringlets, 

(rciitlc inaiils, with sunn/ oyi-s and hair; 

Plt-asanl ’iwu to see them rhihtcred tliickly. 

Lovingly, around a lady’s chair, 

IjOVcIv was the lady’s face, though sonvtw 

Bad paled tlio cheek, and' diiiim'd the huge dark cy j; 

Speaking of treiibleB patiently endured, 

Chasten’d Uopc, and holy Coustaary. 

Thus she spake, in accents low and silvery, 

“ Ye would know why 1 your pastimes leave, 

I And in solitude and silence ever 
I Spend the joyous hours of Christmas Eve 9 

Listen to my stoty, and not vainly. 

Hearing it, may some sliort time be past. 

If it teach you how, through bitter sorrow, 

God in mercy sends us peace at last., * 

Many years ago, one Weak November, 

Tidings roacli’d mo of my huebond's death; 

Like a hero, fighting, ha Itad fallen, % 

Shotiting‘'Victory* with his dying breath. ' 


Then I mourn’d for him as one diatraeted'-j: . ' 

Sinfully, dcspairiDgly, I mourn’d — ' ■' 

Till my love.fix'd on anotlicr object, ^ 

, From the Maker to His creature turn’d. 

I had one child—a lovelier little cherub 
Never frolit^’d in this happy world; 

In his dark eyes shone his father’s spirit, 
liound ills head soft .golden ringlets curl’d. 

All I had left to love—with blind devotion 
1 almost worshipp’d him—my child, my pride I 
The Lord look’d down : in tnerry and compnssioi^^ 
Ciiasten’d mo agiun; my baby died 1 

e’Twas on Christmas Eve : my boy was lying 
' Worn^'ilh suffering, moaning, on my bieast; 

Even T rail'd, in bittenicss and anguish, 

Peath to come, if Death would giro him rest. 
fXill the baby linger'd, tossing wildly : 

Then I thouglit bow ancient legends say 
Door or window must lie open’d widely. 

That Death may, entering, bear the soul sway. 

Rose ). then, with cold and trembling fingers 
Oped the door : in rubes of sliining wbito— 

Soft radiance di opping from bis starry chaplet— 

Stood God's messenger before my sight. ' 

In the darken’d room the angel glided . 

(Moan’d no more the child upon my brc.ast). 

Soft he spake ; ‘ TItc Ixird hatli heard thy wecpijng. 
Death is come to give thy baby rest! ’ 

With divine cutupassion on ilia fuaturos, 

Still lie spake: ‘ Forlorn one, do not weep 
As without hope; our Gincious Master speaketh, 

Lo ! 1 gi ve to iiiy lieloved-—sleep ! 

Death is slce]>; but, O! (he glorious waking 
)n the hind wliero soitdw is no more! 

Patiently eiidiiro then, as exjK'rting 

,Soon to join the loved ones gone before. . .. i 

Hark ! the angels singing; Childless moUier, 

They proclaim tho Advent upon Earth 
Of tlie rliild Christ Jesus, on whose birtbihiy 
Hail with joy tby ba^-’s heavenly birtUl ’ 

Then the light arnnnd tho niigel faded, 

1 avas left for evermore alone; 

Till 1 Heavenward turned for consolation, 

AVhere luy husband and my ckild were gone. 

Tims mjiproud »onl leamt humility, 

J Learht lo kiss witli gratitude the rod; ' 

Humbly striving lo he good and patient, 

Meekly waiting for the voice of God ! 

Thus I celebrate, alone and silent, ■ f ’ 

On tlio Chiistmas Eve, a double birth ; 

Thanking God, who took my child to Heavea; ■ 
Praising God, who sent His child .on Earth. 

For whose birth my soul is very joyful. 

Through whose blood I hope to be forgiven. 

By whose death 1 lioldly laiss the gateway • 

Leading to His Father’s homes in Heaven 1 “ 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 

Bt'SeiAJSS AT HOME. 

An old Russian psaBan,t-mau who almost 
dotes, and a dxuujk«u varlet fiDunderlng on a 
bed, are all that wa have yet human 

in YoluoL . gmd the SUsrosta ahsJL 

now gwe..placf^,io! the wives, the dhUdr^, 
tt»d Ute yowRg 'mip^ns o^the ^loboda; 3 fj|s, 
wheu. ']L"Coh>A. lack^e litem,,say 
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to possess pi< 5 J;orial taleat sensibly dimi- i»to a feeble corpse-candle sort of gaiety; 
nishes—%o little rosiness, so little beauty, so but it is temporary and transient, and be. 
few smiles have claims • upon my palrtte sobers bimself in sackcloth and ashes, 
among the y(pingcst women Jind girls. Home is not as a home held by in any cIjiss 

It is to be understood that I hare long,'in Russia. It very rai-ely happens that K'on- 
since given up, and no m ' insist on, that :.jiks who from serfs have become mere nt-' 
long and fondly preserved .ioniial tradition, of the second g'lild, and amassed large 
of the beauty of peasant girls, the nien-y! tunes, ever think in their declining days oi 
waTO of peasant children, the prettiness of i retiring to the village which has given tl'.eni 
villages, the pictnresqiieness of peasant | i'irtb, or even of making bequests lieiietieial 
costume. I have buried the fallacious tradi- j to their natM'e place at their death. Soldiers 
?!Tih along with other illusions. I give up j fotf, wlieu di^harged after their time of 
piiferari, the Saitarelb. purple vines, tlie' service has expii'ed, scarcely evp” return to 
rayed petticoats and niiriiattirc table-clotB i their village. Tliey prefer becoming servants 
head-dresses of Italian ('ontadine, the bar-: and Dvornite in the large towns. “Ehl 
vesteiB of Leopold Robert, the brigands of and wbat would you have them do?” a.. 
PineJli, the iiicli-l.aced caps and shining sabqts; vivacious Russian gentleman, wiih wliotn I 
of little Xoiiuande paysaunes, the pretty'b.ad been convi-i sing on the snl jecL a.-.ked 
Welch girl with ,a man’s hat, the skirt of her mo. They are no longer sens, .ami a.re o‘' no 
gown drawn through the pocket-holes, and; n.se to their >oigneui-. I’bey oo 
a goat following .-it her heels; the lustrous i young, and are no longer -w.r reo f.ir tl;o 
eyes and heuna-tipned fingers of Turkish|conscription. What would y a l.ave. Them 
women, the pretty bare feet and long dark'do in this village of yours ? Wl'a- '.iced ^ 
hair of the maids of Connaught, the buy-a- Govenimentallv inclined pldlosoi-'a vs say 
broom quaintnes-s of the yellow-haired Al.«a- that the Russians are so patriotic that iio Tie 
cienues, the ribboned boddices, straw h.ata, |is borne to them, ‘’be it ever so homely,'* 
and chintz shirts of our own comely peasant | throughout the whole extent of the env.lre, 
girls in merry England. T know how mclan-'aud that they are .as much at home in '.^e 
clioly are the haVutatioirsand v.-ajs of poverty, steppes of the L'kraine as in the morass's i.f 
I know that Elankane.se flower-girls. Coni a-' Lake Ladoga. I am of opinion mys'.if tluit 
dine, Normande ])i!ys.anne.s, Turkish hoiiris. the, homely feeling does not exist at all 
Connaught niai<lens,b.aivfo(>tc , andbcauteo.is,, among the Russia teoifle. Rus.sian military 
are conventional .artifiaialilie.s, made to ord-'r,, ollicc's have told i,ie tlniL .an e]iidoinic melan- 
exhibited, ticketed, .and appr.ai,sed, for fhe'cho) . sojiiPtin;.>s Vtreaks •among jotuig 
benefit of artists’studios, aristocratic families; recruits which is broadly qualified as a ALd 
who like Norman wet-nursi’s, wiaK-rs of. du Rays ; ' ut I think it might be far o-i ler 
oriental poems, the frequenter-! i f the ALtei . de-„.ri:'o.l as a Mai de Position. The ji'isit'ou 
Bassin promenade .at ll.ambuvg, and the of a recruit for the first six months of lii.s 
artists who illustrate the wild Irish novels. ; ajijireiiiiceship is perli.xpsthe most intolcr.il.le 
So, prepared for the prosaic, 1 am not dis-j and infernal noviciate which a lium.an being 
appointed .at ns great a ])aiiciiy of the beau-; can well siilfer—.a eonibination of the sitna- 
tiful as of the picture.sqne .among Rus.sian j tiou of the young bear with all his troubles 
peasant women. But, as in the homeliest to come, the monkey upon that well-km wn 
plainest villages in the w’est 1 have seen and allow.ance of ntany kicks ..ml few halfjtfnce, 
delighted in someVough gaiety, and an uu-jthe hedgehog with his ju-iekles inw.ards iu- 
ptetending n6atne.ss and a ruddy cemeliiiess ’ stead of outwanlf, and the anti-slavery 
that tof me compensated for any absent* preacbei who.se suit of tar and fcati ers i.-just 
amount of Annmalism in feature, form, or beginning to ])eel ofil 'JV'hen, howevei, ihe 
attire, I cannot avoid feeling as though I recruit has sw.allowed snffieient stick, he very 
I had swallowed the contents of a belt of j soon gels os-er his M.il dii P.ays. Rationally 
Nuinbir Pour shot — so heavy am I — when envis.agiu" the qmstion of home-loving in 
I consider the women and children here, natiomdilies, the Great Britons (English, 
The negro slave will laugh, and jest, imrl Trisli, and Scotch), though the greatest tra- 
show all his white teeth, before half the vellers and longc.st residents abroad, are the 
wounds from his last cutting up are healed ; people most remarkable for a steadfast love 
but the Russian peasant, male or female, for their home, and a steadfast determination 
is—when sober—always mournful, dejected, | to return to it at some t'lrie or am thcr. 
doleful. All the songs he .sings .are mo- After them must be r.anked the Frencli, who 
notonous cor nlaints, drawling, pining, and always preserve an alfecUouate reverence for 
despairing, i on have heard how the Swi.-s their pays ; hut for all tiie sentimental Vater- 
soldiers used to weep and die sometimes Innd and Slice Heimweg songs of the Gcr- 
for home sickness at the notes of the mans, the hundreds of German tailoi-s, hoot- 
J^taz des 'Paches. The Muscovite nioiijik makers, and-walchmakers, one finds in every 
has a perpetual home sickness upon him ; European capital, seem to get on very well— 
but it is a sickness, not for, but of his home, at least up to threescore and ten, or Ihere- 
Httis sick of bis life au<l of himstlf. 'VHien abouts—without looking forwanl to a return 
ihhiuk, only, the Russian peasant lights up home. Your Dane or Bwede, so long as he 
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remains in'Ills own laud, is very foUid of it ■,I circular —and seemingly punched) ,?#4iher' 
hut, once persuaded to quit it, he thoroughly than perforated, with a viflient <j#nteiia,pt 
nalv.rnlises himself in Hie country'"hicn he of reference to the requirements of syn}.- 
hns ;.-,uple<l, ami forgets all about Denmark metry of position. The mouth is hot ha<^ 

■ S 'cden. As to the Americans, they never —lips red enough—teeth remafkaWy sound 
' ’.vc rnv honieo. They locate ; and as gladly' ''d white—and the ^iit're features would be 
locate if Spiizliergen as .at Ha -fl'ord, Oon-1 jileasant, but that the mouth-corners are 
r H 'lif I'lie Polos, pcrli.t)is, are really | drawn down, and that the under lip is pen- 
!*.' ;.,cjic<' iiome ; but the tfzar is in ]»osses- dulous—not sensuously, but senselessly. The 
.s'oii ; and we liiiow that the most home- chin has a curious triangular dimple in the 
loving Briton would he lotli to.^o back to centre ; for all the organs of hearing visible, 
his little house in' Camberwell if he vias the Baba might be as earless — she is csiHa> 
aware of riii abhorrent brokei\ man sitting tainly as unabashed — as Defoe; the neck 
in the front parlour, * i» the unmitigated bull j).attern ; short, 

There is a Bab.i, a pea"'nt gir], wlio is sit- clumsyyi thick-.set, and not, I am afraid, 
['.ug listlessly on a rongh-hewu bench at the very graceful iu a young female; the 
1 . .or of orn-of the homogeneous hovels. She shoulders broa.l and rounded (tluit back is 
i- .iot, ooitr unot.mp’crl, for he has the head i w'Al-accustonicd to carrying burdens, and 
‘d -I ,;-awky girl f leii on her km 0 . and is—| prodigious burdens the Russian women do 
v.v'l. r 1 ci-l n.'t* describe tli vniveraal pas-j cairys-une times); the feet are'arge, long, and 
■.i-.v. o-li uiK-leaidy ii-.'ions fill up I flat, the hands not very large, but terribly 
rbei ‘ 'V . corrugated as to their visible venous economy. 

'!'h -ioi middle size : a strong, well- How i-ould it be otUcrwi.se when every 
hunn', I'b dv wencli enougl! Jlcv f:ico and species of inaiinal l.ibour (they build log- 
arm.-, arc but ut lo a loo.st disagreeable, tawny, liiiuaes, though '1 bav(. not seen them lay’ 
t m brown ; the colour of the pig.skin of a bricks) ex"ei)t hor.se-driving, is shared with 
.•.e<’.-ind-l.and saddle that has been hanging for the ruder .si x by v,omen. The Babas of a 
!i' Pi?—fixpo.scd to every weathei-—oiilslle Russian village k.ave their specially femi- 
a . I kcr’sKlio]) in Vinegar y. rd, I'rurv Lane, nine eiaployinciu-;, 't is true. They may 
1 .o’-.h,!!. is, ]'c>’h!ips, theclosesuimagel cangive sjiiii li.is ; tliey iii.ay w.-ave; they may 
of lier bice’s hue. Nay; there is a wood, or i coiik ; they may w i,sli limm ; but it is .at 
rather preparatiou of wood, u^cd by uphol-| th*' sole w,'> and jiieasure of the seigneur 
■sierers—iiiit losowood,ebony, in.ahogany, wal-. or ihi; bourii'isl''’" if they .are in Corvtio to 
nut, oak, but a t.'fionsly' br>.'vned, ligi.c-us ! hint, to --ot i''oia ta.“ks of sawing wood, or 
.'■distan ;• ,1 all'd I’cnibvoke. I '.a\o .seen it, at j in-,' wads i).'drai,'gingtriick.s,orwhat- 
.'.".!es. go Ill the gitise'if a Jouin: taoi'-for one '.'Vi r ebs.' may suit i’,s scignorial or boiir- 
jionnJ ii'iie. 1 miml i( in catalogues ; peui-mlritrai'.'aprice. f* ' fkiba, oi-lier hinsbanJ, 

’ broke eliost of drawers—pcmbivdce work-j or liithei. or who. vei -I- e owns her labour- 
table. I know its uuwhole.'.ome colour, ai d | for an iri'lcpendeiit spiiiafcr. an unprotected 
diillv, blinkiti'g, sheen, which in' liees-w.a.x. no,' Bussian female is,save iufhe u})(iercJas.sc3,not 
houscliold.stuib no wasli-leatl oa to 1 to be found—is at Obrok, in.stead of Corv6e, 

a generous j olish. Pembroke j\, the ! a the emplo 3 mu'ats he .may give to his Baba 

ticasaiit complexion The forehead .wand maybe even more miscellaneous. 1 have 
rcc'‘ding. 'i'lio roots of tlie hair of a seen women iu i’ussia occupied in the most 
diity straw-colour, (growit'g iu alaniiingly ineongruous manner; standi iig on ladders, 
close proximity to the eyebrows, as they whitewai^iiug, sweeping streets, hammering 
were 111 iginally the satnc coiicvns/’ and at pots and kcttle.s, like i.iiik“rs‘; driving pigs; 
tiie loW forehead a bone of cou'entiou tvliich nun, iu tiie'P bistniimi-Dvors, selling second- 
had '.M-own up between them and di.-;- hand goods by auction ? 
solv'jd the pari ner'.bij'k Set very close toge- I have ailiide'J to the Baba’s feet. The 
tli'T. in thi,s brown Jace, Arc two eyes— Russian nobilit, aiv .as sensitive aa the late 
I'l ipeetablc as t size—and light-blue in Lord Byron as to tlie ari.st<)cratic presages to 

colour, i.liich, a-. *^hc orbs tliemselves rre be drawn fioin a small hand and foot. I 

quite lustreless ami void of speculation, has haw freipi-.'of'y Itc.ird in Russian society that 
a very w^iru—not to say horrifying—eftect. gimtc'd di .-tii'i. c'lmmon in England, that no 
The no>e broad, thick, niishapei}', as if tlie pir-son cmi be well-born unless water will 
i. 3 -uasi Ind been suddenly covered up with a jflow benralli the arch of his instep without 
Jnni]) of clay, but that no x’efiuemcnts of i urttiiig it. I believe that iu the ......rt reign 

nioulding.uohe'-habiig compromises between I of his late Majesty i’ichard, Hdird of that 
tlift Roman, the im •titd the snuli liad been | mime, similar notions began to '• entertained 
gone throngb. it is;-', though Nature had iu polite society'with i efcrcnce to humps, 
di-.no some million of the.se noses by contract, The Baba's dress is not pretty. To do her 
and they b-'d bc''n clapped indiscriminately justice, though, there cannot be the slightest 
on us m.i.'V million moujik faec.s. Not to doubt ns to her possession of—well, not a shirt 

grow .Siawkenbergiau on the subjects of —that is a masculine garment, but a- 

lioscH, I may o^slclnde, nasally, by remi^kiiig but it is unpardonable to mention in English 
that the nostrils ai-e wide apai’t—quite what eviry English lady will name in the 

















Freiieb lnngua|;e without A shadow of hesita- 
tioB-^VPell; a ^ite cotton or very coai’ae 
hnen under-gai’inent. And this ordinarily 
innermost gvnjent is very liberally disjjlayed; 
fwi'theg'Owh sleeves are very scanty—mere 
shonlder-sti'aps, in fact: and the real sleeves 
are- thoSe of the undergarment to name 
which, is to run in peril of deportation to 
thdt Cayenne of conversaziones—Coventry. 
There is an equally gener-ons disjday of b uly 
linen, more or less dazzlingly wliite in fi-ont,— 
^ITh garment forming an ample gorget from 
the neck to the waist, the bust of the gown 
l>eing cut square, of the antiqtie fom, with 
which you are familiar in the portraits of 
Anne Boleyn,—but very much low'cr. In 
aristocratic Russian soeiely the ladies h%ve 
their necks and shoulders as ducolletees as 
the best modern milliner among us could 
desire; and in aristocratic Russian tlieatrcs 
th6 ballerine are as scantily draped as at home 
here ; but, among the gens tin peuple. rem¬ 
nants of oriental jealousy and seclusion of 
women are very percei)tibl<^ and the forms 
are studiously concealed. But for an eccen¬ 
tricity of attire, I ant about to point out, high 
boots, loug shirts, and high necks are produc¬ 
tive of a most exeinplaiy sh-ipelesstiesa and 
repudiation of any Veuus-like toilettes, as 
arranged by those eminent modistes, the 
IMademoiselles Gnices. 

This trifling eccentricity consists in the 
Russian peasant women having a most bewil¬ 
dering custom of wearing a vci-y tight waist 
at mid-neck, and a very full bust at the 
waist. Their corsage ju'cscnts the aspect 
of the section of a very ripe, full pe.'ir, resting 
on its base, lieueath the clavicles all i.s as 
fat 88 a pancake ; where we expect to profit 
the triumphs of tight-lacing as productive 
of a genteel and wasp-likc waist, we find this 
astonishing protuberance. The waist is upside 
down. How they manage to accomplish 
this astonishing feat; wliether they lacteally 
nourish dumb-bells or b.abies made of pig- 
lead ; whether it be physical mallormatiou, 
or some cuuuiug sub-camicial strajipingi 
and band<agiug; whether' it be the ell'ect of 
one or all ot those, 1 am nut aware; but there 
is that effect iu the Balia—^baffling, puzzling, 
and t<yne as irritating as though the girl wore 
a shoffon her head, or broad-brimmed hats on 
her feet. (There is, by the way, I'eally a shoe- 
shaped coiffure prevalent among the peasant 
girls of Tarjok and TWer. They do not wear 
the kakosehnik,but in lieu of that picturesque 
hoad-drei||j,they assume a tall conical struc¬ 
ture of jiitutoboard, covered, according to 
their meanst^ with coloured stuff, silk or 
velvet, and wnameuted with ribbons, span- 

f les, bits of coloured glass, and small coins. 

'he apex of the sugsr-loalf cap leans forward 
curvilrneally, and then is again turned up at 
I the extreme peak, somewhat iu the manner 
of a Turkish siijiper or p.ajiousch. Tliis when, 
as is frequently the case, it has a streaming 
veil behind, bears a quaint resemblanSe to 


the old peaked heall - dresses we see in 
S5nktri%.) Why am I now irritated because 
this Hqssian slave-woman chooses to go into a 
fefehle-tliinded course of ridicnloas deformity? 
Sliti’ is not one ivhit more absurd, or more 
defornied, than the high-born ladies in the 
West, with the hair so scragged off their 
sheep’s-heads, with the watch-glass waists, 
with the men’s coats and tails and big buttons, 
with the concave pan-cakes for hats ; with 
the eleven lalloon-skirts one above another, 
oirt-, I presuma, of wood, one of hluck-tin, one 
of steel, one of whalebone, one (I know) of the 
horse, another (may be) of the cat; a seventh, 
perchance, of the nether millstone. Now 1 
think of it, I am more, much more, irritated 
at the Guys, who go about civilised streets, 
—the Guys who ought to be beautiful 
women. I cry out loudly against the fashions 
at noon-day. I clench my list on the public 
pavement. I daresay the police have no¬ 
ticed mo. I feel inclined to pull off' my shoes, 
like George F’ox, the roaring (Juakei’, ami 
walk through the streets of Jjidffiold, or 
London, or Paris, crying, Woe! to the wicked 
city. 

On her head, the Baba wears a very old, 
foul, ilingy, frayed, and sleezy yellow shawl, 
tied carelessly under her heatlj in a knot like 
a prize-fighter’s list ; one peak of wliieh 
shawl falls over her head, ou to her li.ack, 
like the peak of Ihe cagoule of a black ])eni- 
I tent. It is a very ugly, dirty, head-eoveriiig ; 

• with a tartan pattern it would be first-cousin 
I to the suood ot a Highland sheplierdess, and 
j it is even more closely related, in general 
i arrangement, to ilie unsightly head-shawl 
' worn by the faotory-giris of Blackpool and 
! Oldham. But, this is only her every-day 
I head-dress. For Sundays and feast-days .she ' 
! has tlie kakoschuik, than w'hich no prettier 
or gracefuller coiffure could be found, after 
the jewelled turban of the Turkish Sult.nia 
has been admitted as the ])cai'I of pearls, and 
light of the harem of beauty and grace. 

The kako.schnik, is a shallow shako ^that 
worn by our artillerymen twenty years sinee, 
but not exceeding, here, iour inches iu de 2 >th, 
may be taken as a suflicieutly accurate 
model), shelving from front to buck, concave 
as to summit, and teamiiiated at tlic back 
with a short, fau-like veil of white lace. 'I'lie 
kakoschuik is worn quite at the back of the 
head : the parting of the hair, as far as wliere 
our tortoiseshell-comb uprises iu the back 
hair, beiug left uncovered, lu wet weatlier, 
this kakoschuik is but an inefficient pro- 
tect'iou for the head ; but the Baba disdains, 
when once she has assumed the national 
iiead-ilress, to cover it with the inelcgiuit 
sh.awl-cowl. In a dripping shower she 
will, at most, pull the skirt of her gown 
over her head. The 8al»tructure of the 
kakoschuik is buckram—<nore frequently 
pasteboard. It is covered with the richest 
and brightest-coloured material tlie Baba can 
afford to buy. It ie decorated with trinkets, 
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jangles, silver copeok .pieces (now ,pip-; ‘^‘0, Vir,,iuy box! The^ltdacJ^ 

hibitenl), gold-liioe t ;,na^, »^cor<|ijjg. to hier , is4eft behind!” ,, 

rlegVee i« the peaiapt h.ierarijhy, 8^4 peaji-ls,}It was.alar|fe oblong ark wkhi, 

and, in extreme cas^s of wealth, real precious goyerness’a beyond all doubt—tlnJW|gb whum 

stones. The Bussian women have to the fulli/jould be seen aiiuost, the scanty. ISvjtjrdrphe 

as great a penchant for deooraUng their 'per-! aud^tiie lit^lo wealth, of bpoks, as though #0 

sous with gold.and .silver coins as have the sides were glass., ; , 


maids of Atlieus and the khauiims of Turkey 
for twining sequins aiid piastres in their hair. 
A few years ago there was quit^ a mania in 
society for wearing bracelets and necklaces 


. “ Stop liei-! ” (meaning the ship) sereamod 
I, indignantly. 

“ Move on a-head !” roai’cd the captain., , 

“ It’s all I have, in the world,” sobbed 


formed of new silver five-eopeck pieces, strung poor governess. 

togotlier. Tljcse ai-e of about Iho size of our <• I ran up tlie iron ladder to those cross 
silver pennies—somewhat thicker, but not planks# which are forbidden to passengers, 
broader in diameter (a copeck is worth about and wherefrom the commander was giving 
iivc-ei«htItsof a halfj)eiiny),and being beauti- forth tliose Mede and Persiau oi'dera which 
fully coined, are delightful little oriuiments. it?e echoed by the fiend beneath. 

Lilt the ■government sternly prohibited such “Do yon know this name, sir?” said I, 
a <k‘r.idiig of the current coin of the Empire, fiercely, iireseuting him with my card, 
jiiitl plainly hinted at the possible eventual- “ Yes,” said be, lather subdued : “but you 


jlies i)f tlie riciti or whip and Siberiii, in tli'e aju’fc- 


i case (jf recidcitrant coin-'tanij/erers. , j - j.-no, saiu i, - x am not, uuv x am, uem i 

j The I Jus.si:iti girl who possesses a jewelled —a relation of his." 

i kakoscliiiik must, of eoui’se, have the rest “Then, put lier a-starn!” said he; and 
of her costume to match, in richness and a-starn she was put accordingly, and the box 
elc,gauce. Some travellers—htr. Leuzoii le wiis taken on board. 

' Due, and M. liommaire de Hell among the The head of the packet company’s firm 
I number—declai-e that they have been in and J happened to enjoy the use of the 
Eus-siaii villages on great feast-days, the same name, though I had not really the 
1 Pentecost,'fur exiuuple, where the maidens pleasure of his acouidutaaca.. 1 think, how- 
were promenading in kirtles of cloth of gold, .ever, as in the c.-ise of Uncle Toby’s oath, (hat 
tuuic.s of satin and silver brocade; white the ii)gcniou.s device may be jiai-doued for the 
silk-stockings; kakoschniks blazing with real sake of the feeling which prompted it. I 
gold and jewellery; red nioi'occo shoes ; lace was deleriniued that, even to the detripieitt 
I veils of application-work falling to the heels ; of ti’jjth, the poor lady’s box—the whole, ^ 
■ heavy bracelets of gold and silver; pearl lu^''woi-Idly goods, as slic told me aflorwards— 
neckl.i,ccs ; diamond ear-rings; long tresses sliould not be left behiiuL 
I of hair iiitcrlai;cd with ribbons and artifioial 1 have purposely been sentimental thus far 
! fiowera. Nothing richer or more picturesque over luggage, to prevent these words awakea- 
!.^ tliiin this could well be imagine J ; but I iug ridicule ami absurd association. If mere 
|•%am afraid that Aiinualisiu is luax'vcllously things that have lost Uioir owners excite our 
prevalent in the description. NovaJaljadoga, sympathy, how much more sliould living 
I think, is mentioned as one of tlie villages creatures—men, women, and children—who 
w here this s[>lenJacious costume. is to be arc cut oil', forlorn, abandoned, and, ini two 
fioeii. That there is a Ijake of Lad^a, 1 word.i, l«ft behind 1 I consider that a dog in 
know ; and a village by the name of Novt^ i a strange city, who has lost his master, to be 
laidoga is probable ; but I am apprehensive rone of tlie most affecting spectacles in nature, 
that the way^o that village on, gala days is How he threads the miglity throng, witlrhk 
dillicult, and dangerous, and doubtful; that eager nose upon the pavemeut,.or lifts his 
tlie only way to go„to it is “ straight down anxious eyes to the face of every pass«a>by> 
the crooked lane, and all round the square ;” standing upon three legs, poor felloWf as if 
and that the Pentecost time, when tlie v'Uqge that should bmelit him, giving utterance, 
luaidcus walk about in cloth of gold, red mo- from time to time, to a whine, of desolation 
rucco shoes, and diamond ear-rings, will be in more expressive of abandonment and a 
the year of Deranger's milleuium, breidiiug heart tlian whole cantos of morbid 

-—— -^- self-love; set upon by his own savage kind, 

LEFT, AND NEVEB CALLED FOE. sduteJ with a imiidred kicks, flicked at by 
—— idle carmen, regarded feloniously by brutal 

1 WAS once ujion the deck of a packet bound dog-fanciers; but, imlirt'ex*ent to challenge, to 
for Kotterdaui; the ropes that lushed her to ill-usage, to personal liberty, and even to the 
the wharf had been slipped off, and the ropes pattgs of huugei', in that vain search of his for 
with buffers (like an exaggerated species of the beloved master by .whom be has so care> 
that seaweed which you nop with your lessly been lelt and never called for. Happy 
fingers) were already dropped to ease us olf for hiiu will it be when Iris miserable existence 
the wooden pier, when a youfig lady who shall have been cut short by wheel of’buss or 
stood near me clasped her handstand ex- by edj«t of town coimeU in the dog-days, when 
claimed: he becomes a portion for cats or an ingredient 


“ No," said L “ I am not, but I am, hem t 


LEFT, AND NEVEB CALLED FOE. 
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of aa^igcs. M; own profession and principles 
those of aphiUnlnropisfc, but—^nay, there¬ 
fore—^if t bad the power, and caught any 
is«n or Iboy who knew of the forlorn and 
rfteous state of that poor brute, Ul-using and* 
tormenting it, I .would hang ^im Uglier 
than Baman.' 

Shall I eter fbrget that agony of deinpair, 
that utter desolation, which I myself expe¬ 
rienced during my first few days at a boardiug- 
’iSRiool—the first time I was left behind ? 
When the shadow of my mother, as she bent 
over me for the last time, had been withdrawal; 
when the noise of the wheels whfch con¬ 
veyed her home (home!) had died away; 
when the accents of my schoolmaster-r-as 
difierent from those in which he spoke two 
minutes back as a grating nutmeg from the 
fall of wine through a silver strainci’—smote 
harshly upon my ears with— 

“You had bettor join your new friends in 
the playground, air! ” 

How all the memories of my happy child¬ 
hood rushed through my little brain in that 
one moment; how dear seemed every kindness 
of which I had I'ecked so lightly, how gentle 
every liand whose pressure I had not cared 
to understand ! How the smoothing of the 
pillow, and the soothing of the pain, came 
back to reproach me with ingratitude, and 
the thousand pleasures of my young life to 
pierce me with regret! My new friends in 
the playground, I was pretty certain, were 
not concocting plans to insui’e niy happiness, 
and those comi)anions of my solitude ’ not 
1)6116 my suspicions. How mockingly familiar 
they were in their inquiries after paj)a and 
mamma, how cynically interested about my 
little sister, how hypocritically sentimental 
upon the rheumatism which I told them my 
old nurse Mathison was suffering from in the 
left knee; and, when I had communicated 
everything, with what a hearty good-will the 
big^st boy knocked me down, and the rest 
kicked me buck when 1 attem])ted'to get up 
again! This incident, so charming to th« 
advocates of school discipline, aud so illus¬ 
trative of our educational moral training, 
made but little impression upon me, except 
physically, in bumps and bruises. I have 
thought much of this since, however, in my 
position of philanthropist, and whenever a 
similar case occui-s I would hang—^not the 
poor brutal boys, but their learned and, 
perhaps, reverend preceptors, under whose 
rule such abominable instincte are let loose 
on helpless and unoffending objects. As I 
say, however, this was, in my case, rather 
a xeliefj for having been hurt a good deal 
about the head, and bleeding a little from 
the month, I was carried up-stairs and put 
,in dormitory at once—a long bare room with 
five white beds in it beside my own, clean as 
snow, aud almost as comfortless. I just 
l)t^ld it for an instant, and the uninteresting 
T^n passed away. But, 01 for that in- 
di&reut chamber over the saddle-room at 


home, where the old coachman slept, and my 
beloved playmate the knife-boy; and for one 
look of my unsymptthised-with old nurse 
Math^on; and one tuck-up of my bed-clothes 
by her affectionate hands f Towards nearer 
and dearer than these my full heart did not 
dare to flutter, or, I verily believe, it would 
have burst upon its way; tears from the 
depths of some divine despair at last re¬ 
lieved me,*and I revelled in what was, by 
cdiitrast to the smothered passion, a luxury 
of grief. Robinson Crusoe—I made these 
avallels out of my stock of infant reading, 
ut without deriving any consolation there¬ 
from— Eobinson Crusoe, when first cast 
ashore upon his island, enjoyed high spiriis 
compared with mine, for he had not then, as 
I had, discovwed that he shared it with 
savages. Captain Bligh, cut adrift with hii 
ship’s biscuit aud a bottle of rum, was. in his 
jolly-boat and amongst his conipinions, to be 
relatively envied. Philip Quarll — I was 
calling to mind the superior advantages of 
that recluse over myself when uj) came the 
school to bed. They ascended the curi)i-l!<‘ss 
stairs to their respective resting-places with 
about the same disturbance that the buililers 
of Babel must liave gone about erecting ihcir 
last fiuislied storey with; and yet they were in 
tlieir stockings only, for 1 hearda tremciid ius 
noise of kicking off shoes at the bottom flight, 
and the slippers, which eacJi had been tlierc 
fuiTiished with, were merely used as weapons 
of offence and retaliation. Smacks like the 
report of pocket-pistols gave warning of the 
apj)roach of my five conipauions, who wci-a 
driven in by a superior force from the room 
opposite. They dipped the ends of tli.-ir 
towels in jugs, however, and with thcr-<! 
ingenious weapons at once repelled the enein;-; 
moreovei-, a Cav6, or sentinel, was set at tiic 
door with a bolster, to guard against surpi i 
while the other four disrobed themaelvci for 
action. There W'as war declared, as it seemed, 
between our dorniHory and the next, whi- h 
was at once both a bold aud a perfidious 
dormitory, hard to beat, and whom no treaty 
could bind ; and we had an aifful time of it. 
Often, in tlie dead of night, when sleep was 
knitting up the ravelled sleeve of care, has nij’’ 
pillow been abstracted, aud myself half 
suffocated by repeated blows; often h:w 
water been poured upon me five hours before 
the usual time for performing the mornhig 
ablution ; often have my limbs been deprived 
of blanket, sheet, and counterpane, at one 
fell swoop. The next room never slept Our 
outposts in the Crimea was a joke to the life 
I led in those times. This first night, how¬ 
ever, our candle having been imme<liately 
dowsed, or extinguished, by the invading 
force, my presence was, for some time, undis¬ 
covered. 1 lay with beating heart, motionless 
through fear and sorrow, until the inomeut 
should arrive when mutual animosity was to 
be buried—I expected it—^in a common 
object of persecution. Not till the uslier 
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‘who liad brou^t Its down oh one occasion 
(it seemed yesterday) a white satin dinner 
carte to laugh at, composed entirely of French 
dishes, with rthe very a|)]propriate motto at 
top of it of l^tuine Dirige Noa—Stuart, I 
saw by the newapa])er8,.haa beemtiyiiig to l« 
Mayor of-Glasgow lately ; Gory Gumps was a 
Fellow of my own college, Magdalen, 1 knew. 
It was to see ihim that I had come down to 
Oxford, unhmtfed ; but now that I was 
there my courage failed me. I Itad got 
’’T&ible woollen stockings on, a bad hat, a 
coat that had lost a buttou; still I was hun¬ 
gry, and I pressed up that street whidn 
might well he c<alled the Beautiful, which 
is named the High. I rang the Magdalen 
gate-l»ell, and the pointer, tlje jolly old poster 
whom I knew so much better than he knew 
me, came out and stared sitperciliousl}'. 

“Is Gory—I mean is Mr. Grindwell iu 
college ? ” said I, with a beating heart. 

“ Do, you mcau Mr. Grind well, the dean ? ” 

“ No,” answered I, hastily; by no means 
—not the dean ; ” and I turned away. 1 
could not quite stand that. 'J'raveis an M.P.— 
Stuart an Alderman—these were enougli re¬ 
moved from me ; but Gory Gumps a Dean! 
No,_ 1 felt that 1 was left behind, too far fur 
recognition. 

w hen my family, who suffered also very 
severely iii the rag and bone failure, had 
made up their minds to emigrate in a body, 
I, as a philanthropist, refused to deprive this 
country of my saving i>reBeuee, .md still i-e- 
mained in Eughvnd. I went down to Liver- 
, pool to see my people off, iw the 
It was a sad sight truly. My inofeer, 
indeed—she ftir whom my little heart had 
yearned so when at school—was left behind 
in that green churchyard in the south which 
she'had always wished to be her final resting- 
place ; but, there Wiis my father to take leave 
of—grey-hairod and aged—and that beloved 
old Dame Matliisoii, whose rheumatism iu the 
left knee had Iftng become chronic, but 
who nevertheless would not be ])aiti»<l from 
my dear sister Harriet. She thought, kind 
soul, that she should be able to defend and 
watch over her, better even than her busbaud, 
who was a true brother to me as he wjuj a 
sou to ftiy father. 'J'wo of these four fnends of 
mine I could never, in tJie coui-se of nature, 
hope to see again; the other two w'ould cer¬ 
tainly be separated from me for long j’ears— 
perhaps for life. That inquisitive portion of 
our interiors wliieh will rise up into our 
throats when we are saying good bye to those 
we love, would, I thought, have suffocated 
Eetlcct, O! happy ones, uusepai-ated 


at home, what a thing it is to be parted from 
parent, from sister, from all; not by death 
—for before him, perforce, the whole human 
race must bow submissive—but by poverty, 
which carries off by a soft of premature death 
BO many into exile every year—a new straugo 
land awaiting those who go, and an old laud 
that has become strange through the exiles’ 
ab-sence awaiting those wlm stay. 

Be not extortionate, O cabman ! upon the 
quay ; thajti exti'a sixpence which you have 
pillaged froiji/ho old man’s scanty purse, you 
will be glad, ^ it were possible, to restore a 
lumdred-fold—to .stoue for with all yon liave. 
Gently, ollieral, gently, as it is only a ques¬ 
tion of a minute. Let the girl hang round 
her brothci-’s neck a little longer, and thrust 
him not aside ; it will he better for yon, very 
surely. Not that the old man, nor liis child, 
nor I, have a thought now for iiijusti<3e or 
for insult; our eyes are blinded, our poor 
hearts aro cruslied. Never so ne;ir as wlien 
we part, is a true saying. “Good bye,” 
“ God be with 3 'ou,” and once more, “(Iriod 
bye.” I am hurried fi’oiu the deck of the 
vessel by a weeping crowd, and can stand 
only at the edge of the qua}’, no nearer to those 
four who are waving tlieir pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs ever again. It is .-i cold misty morn¬ 
ing, and the small rain is lalling steadily ; 
but I see them plainly j'et. The huge j)ael;et 
is cast off; the first h.df-tnru of tlune "uor- 
nious paddles, wliieli must ceaselessly re volvo 
for so many thousand miles, is iinule ; the. 
people on the slioi-e begin a sort'of ehokiiig 
ei‘, and tho-se on board reply to it a little 
i*.ore sturdily. The ship forges ahead ; tlic 
band strikes up a melody that is dear to 
tliose four aud me, and wliich niakeili our 
tears flow freely. I see their waving h.iii.l- 
kcrchiefs once more—or I think I sec iheiu — 
aud then over tlie sad waters into the mi->t 3 ' 
day the ve.ssel sjn-uds, and the fog clo.scs 
slowly over it. I stand upon the wet dock, 
gazing mournfully alone, aud Left Behind ! 

Now ready, in Tv.«nty-ui«hb stitflu-d, J'rioo 

Fournoiice, the llf)US/‘j»iord)#\VOUl>S AhMAN.\<J (or 
the Vciir 1S07. Al&n, i»iico Tlircopjaco, or {sUinpsjd 
Fourixnicc, 

, TUi: 

WRECK OF TI1E‘G0LDEN MARY; 

Bolnc tho CAPTAIN’S ACOOU.VT of tlie GRR.VT 

dkijIvkuanck of nF;H pe(»im.k in an f)PUN 

BOAT AT SEA: formhiu TKK ClIllLSTMAS NCMP.ER 
of IIOUSKIIOLU WOliOS. 

A VOLUME of lIoiiBchold Wonts, i>rioe Cm. GJ , will 
bo pnliliHliod eivriy in Jiiiiuury; .aiiil tlio first wuutly 
iiiiiithur III ttio New Vclumc will rout.'iin o Story by 
Wn.KiB Collins, ealleil TUB UEAI) HBi'BET, whieli 
will be cOiitiuucil iiMiii >reu1. to week, until euii>,ilotei]. 


THE END OF VOLUME THE FOUltTEEKTU. 
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TIIE WRECK. 

I WAS apprenticed to tlie Sea when I was England again, the thing was aa clear aa 
twelve years old, and T have encountered a your hand held up^ before you at noon-day. 
great d(“al of rough weather, botli literal and There was Californian gold in the niu.seums 
nictajdiorical. It h.as always been my opinion and in the goldsmiths’ shops, and the very 
since I first pos.so.ssed such a thing as an first time I went upon 'Change, I niet a friend 
opinion, that the nuui who knows only jne -if’-'ine (a seafaring man like myself), with » 
•subject is next tiresome to the man Californian nugget hanging to his watch^. 

knows no subject. Therefore, in the course chain. I handled it. It was as like a peCled . 
of my life I have taught myself whatever I walnut with bits unevcidy broken off here 
could, and allbough 1 am not an educated and tliere, and then eleetrotyped all over, ae' 
man, 1 am able, I iun thankful to say, to have ever 1 saw anything in r y life, 
an inlcdligent interest in most things. I am^ single man (she was too good -for , 

A person might suppose, from reading the this world and for me, and she died six weeks 
above, that I am in the habi*- of holding forth before our marriage-day), so when I am 
about number one. That is not Ihs case, ashore, I live in my honsji at Poplar. My 
Ju.'it !i 3 if 1 was to come mto a room among house at d?oplar is taken care of and kept 
strangers, and must eitlier he introduced or sUip-ahape by, an old lady who was my 
introduce myself, so J have taken the liberty mother’s maiil before I was born. She is an 
of passing these few remarks, siiflply .and handsome and as upriglit a.s any old hidy in 
plainly that it may be known who and whiit the world. She is jus loud of me aa if riie had 
I am. I will add no more of the sort than ever had an only sou, and 1 was he. Well do 
that my name is William George Ravendjr, I know wherever I sail that she never lays 
tiiat 1 was horn at r(fiivlth half a year after down her head at night without having said, 
my own father was lUowned, and that I am “ Merciful Lord! bless and preserve William 
on the second d.ay of this present blessed George Kavendcr, and send him safe houm, 
Chi istnias week of one thousand eight hun- through Christ our Saviour! ” I Lave thought 
drecl and fifty-six, fifty-six years of age, of it in many a dangerous moment, when it 

When the riitaour first went flying up and has done mo no haiun, I am sure, 
down that there was gold in California— In my house aA Poplar, along with this old 
which, as most people know, was before it lady, I lived quiet for best part of a year: 
was di.scovered in the British colony of Ans- having had a long spell of it among the 
Iralia—I was in the West Indies, trading Islands, and having (which Was very uncom- 
among tho Islands. Being in command and mon in me) taken the fever rather baiily. _At 
likewise part-owner of a smart schooner, I last, being strong and hearty, and haying 
had niy work cut out for me, and I was doing read every hoolt I could Jay hold of, right 
it. tfonsequeiit ly, gold in California wa.3 no out, I was walking down Leadenhall Street 
business of mine*. iu the City of London, thinking ot turning-to 

But, by the time when I came home to again, when I met what I call Smithiok and 
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Watefsby of'Liverpool . I ebstficied to lift up- 
my eyes from looking in at a ship’s chrono¬ 
meter in a^ window, and 1 saw him bearing 
down upon me, head on. 

It is. peii|om.lly, neither Sjmithick, nor 
-Waterwy, thnt 1 here mentiAn, nor was I 
ev«' acquainted wi^ any man of either of 
those names, nor do I think that there has 
been any one of either of those names in that 
Liverpool .Bouse for years back. But, it is 

reality the House itself that I refer to; 
and a wiser merchant or a truer gentleman 
never stepped. >> 

*‘My dear Captain Bavender,”c. says he. 
“ Of all the men on earth, I wanted to see 
you most. I was oa tar way to you.” 

“-Well! ” says I. “That looks as if you 
wire to see me, don’t it! ” "With that, I put 
my arm in his, and we walked on towai’ds 
the Royal Exchange, and, when we got there, 
walked up and down at the back of it where 
the Clock-Tower is. "We walked an hour and 
more, for he had much to say to me. He had 
a scherao for cbarteiing a new ship of their 
own to take out cargo to the diggers and emi¬ 
grants in California, and to buy and bring 
back gold. Into the particulars of that 
scheme I will not enter, and 1 have no right to 
enter. All I say of it, is, that it was a very 
original one, a very fine one, a very sound 
one, and a very lucrative ont^ beyond doubt. 

lie imparted it to me as freely as if I had 
been a 2 )art of himself. After doing so, he 
made me the handsomest sharing offer that 
ever was made to me, boy or man—or I be¬ 
lieve to any otlier captain in tlie Mercharil^ 
Navy—and be took this round turn to finish 
with: 

“Eavender, you are well aware that the 
lawlessness of that coast and country at pre¬ 
sent, is as special as tiie circumstances in 
which it is placed. Ci’cwsof vessels‘outward- 
bound, desert as soon ns they make the land ; 
crews of vesselp homeward-bound, ship at 
enormous wages, with the express intention 
of murdering the captain and seizing 
gold freight; no man can trust another, and 
the devil seems let loose. Now,” says he, 
“you know my opinion of you, and you know 
I am only expressing it, and with no singu- 
lanlyikwhen 1 tell you that you are almost 
the only man on whose integrity, discretion, 
and energy—” &c., &c. For, I don’t want to 
repeat wliat he said, though I was aud am 
sensible of it. 

NotwilLstauding my being, as I have men¬ 
tioned, quite ready for a voyage, still T had 
, some doiibis of this voyage. Of course I 
knew, without being told, that there were 
peculiar difficulties aud dangers in it, a Jong 
way over and above those which attend an 
voyages. It must not be supposed that I was 
afraid to face them; but, in my opinion a 
man has no manly motive or sustainment in 
his own breast for facing dangers, unless he 
. has well considered what they are, and is 
able quietly to say to himseltj “ None oi these 


perils eufi MOV tike me by surprise; I shall 
know what to do for the best in any of them; 
all the rest lies in the higher and greater 
hands to which 1 humbly commit myself.” 
On principle I have so attentively con¬ 
sidered ^hgaiding it as my duty) all the 
hazards I have ever been able to think of, in 
the ordinal^ wjyr of storm, shipwreck, ami 
ftre at sea, that I hope I should be prepared 
to do, iq^y of those cases, whatever could 
.be done, to save the Ijives entrusted to my 
charge. / 

As I was thoughtful, my good friend pro¬ 
posed thatdie should leave me to walk there 
as long as I liked, and that I should dine with 
him by-and-by at his clnb in Pall Mall. I 
accepted the invitation, and I walked u]) and 
down there, quarter-deck fashion, a matter of 
a couple of hours ; now and then looking up 
at the weathercock as 1 might have looked 
up aloft; and now aud then taking a look into 
Corahill, OB I might have taken a look over 
the side. 

All dinner-time, and all after-dinner-time, 
we talked it over again. I g.avc liini my 
views of his plan, and he very much approvnd 
of the same. I told him I had nearly de¬ 
cided, but not quite. “Well, well,” says lie, 
“come down to Liverpool to-nioiTOw with 
me, and see the Golden Mary.” I liked 
the name (her name was Mary, and she 
was golden, if golden stands for gooil), so 
I began to feel that it was almost done when 
I said I would go to Liverpool. On the next 
morning hut one wo were on board the 
^Golden Maiy. I might liave known, fror- 
his asking me to come down and see her, 
what she was. 1 declare her to have been 
the completest and most exquisite lieauty 
that ever I set my eyes upon. 

We had inspected every timber in her, and 
bad come back to the gaiigw.iy to go ashore 
from the dock-basin, when 1 jiut out iny hand 
to my friend. “Touch ujsm it,” says I, “ and 
touch heartily, take coiuniaiid of this ship, 
and I am hers and yours, if 1 ci-n get John 
Steadimaii for m.y chief male.” 

JolurStcadiiuan had sailed with me four 
voyages. ’J'he first voyage, John was third 
mate out to China, and came borne second. 
The other three voyages, he was my first 
officer. At this time of chai-tering the 
Golden Mary, he was .aged thirty-two. A 
brisk, bright, blue-eyed fellow, a very neat 
figure and rather under the midille size, 
never out of the way and never in it, a face 
that pleased everybody and that all eliildien 
took to, a habit of going about singing as 
cheerily as a blackbird, and a perfect sailor. 

We were in one of those Liverpool hackney- 
coaclies in less than a minute, and we cruised 
about in her upwards of three hours, looking 
for John. John had come home from Van 
Diemen’s Land barely a month before, aud I 
bad heard of him as taking a frisk in Liver¬ 
pool. We asked after him, among many 
other places, at tlie two boarding-houses ho 
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vras fondeal of, and we found lie had had a sand eight hundred and £fty-one, aqd 8 t(^ 
week’s spell at each of them ; but, ho had with a mir wind out to sea. 
gone here and gone there, and had set o£F It may be easily believed tha^ up to that 
“ to lay out on the main-to’-gallaut-yiuxl of the time I had had no leisure to. be intimate 
highest Welsh mountain ” (so he had told the with my nassengers. The most of them were 
people of the house), and where he might be then in tlielr berths sea-siek ; however, in j 
then, or when he mi^ht come back nobody going among them, telling them what was | 
could tell us. But it was surprising, to be good for them, persuading them not to bo i 
sure, to sec how every face brightened the there, but to come up on deck and feel the 
moment there was mention made 9 ! the name breeze, and in rousing them with a joke, or a 1 
of Mr. Steadiman. ,, comfortable word, I made acquaintance wjjtlu ! 

We were taken aback at mealing with no them, perhaps, in a more friendly and confi- ■ 
better luck, and we had wore Ship and put dcutinl way from the first, than I might Imve j 
her head for my friends, when) as we were done at the cabin table. j 

jogging through the streets, I clap my'eyes Of my passengers, I need only particularise, 
oil John himself coming out of a toyshop ! just at present, a bright-eyed, blooming young ' 
He was carrying a little boy, and cenduotiug wife who was going out to job! her husband ' 
two uncommon pretty women to their coach, in California, taking with her their only child, 1 
and he told me afterwards that he had never a little girl of three years old, whom be had i 
in his life seen one of the three before, but never seen; a sedate young wom.an in black, 
that he was so taken with them on looking some five years older (about thirty, as I l 
ill at the toy-shop while they were buying should say), who was going out to join-a 
the child a cranky Noah’s Ark, very much brother; and an old gentleman, a good deal 
down by the head, that he had gone in and like a hawk if his eyes had been better and 
asked the ladies’ permission to treat him not so red, who was always talking, morning, 
to a tolerably correct Cutler there was in noon, and night, about the gold discovery, 
tile window, in order that such a handsome But, whether he was making the voyage, 
l)(iy might not grow up with a lubberly idea thinking his old arms could dig for gold, or 
of naval architecture. whether his speculation was to bu^ it, or, 

AVe stood off and on until the ladies’ to barter for it, or to cheat for it, or to 
coachman began to give way, and then we snatch it anyhow from other people, was 
Ihiiled J ohn. On his coming aboai d of us, his secret. He kept his secret. 

1 told him, very gravely, what I had said to Tliese three and the child were the 
my friend. It striuk him, as he said himself, soonest well. The child was a mo.st engag- 
amidship.s. He was ipiite shaken by it. iug child, to be sure, and ver^ fond of me: 

“ Captain Kaveuder,” were John Steadiniaq^s though I am bound to admit tliat John 
words, “such an opinion from you is true Steadimaii and I were homo on her pretty | 
commendation, and I’ll sail round the world little books in reverse order, and that he : 
with you for twenty years if you hoist the was captain there, and I was mate. It was ' 
signal, and stand by you for ever!” And beautiful to watch her with John, and it , 
now indeed I felt that it was done, and that was beautiful to watch John with her. Pew j 
the Golden Maiy was atloat. would have thought it possible, to see John 

Grass never grew yet under the feet of playing at bo-peep round the mast, that he 
Smithick and Al .-itershy. Tlie riggers were was the man who h.ad caught up an iron 
out of th.'it sliip in a fortnight’s time, and biu” and* struck a Malay and a Maltese 
wo hail begun taking in'cargo. John was dead, as they were gliding with their knives 
always aboard, seeing everytliiug stowed with down tlie cabin stair aboard the barque Old 
Ilia own eyes; and whenever 1 went aboard Biighuid, when the captain lay ill in bis 
luyself, early or late, wlictliur ho was below cot, off Saugar Point. But he was; and 
ill the hold, or on d§ek at the halcliway, or give him his back against a bulwark, lib 
overhauling liis cabin, nailing up pictures in would have done the same by half a dozen 
it of tlie Blush Itos 's of Kiiglaud, the Blae of them. The name of the youug mother was 
Belles of Scotland, and the female Sham- Mrs. Atherfiold, the name of the youug lady in 
vock of Ireland : of a certainty 1 heard John black was Miss Colcshaw, and the name of 
singing like a blackbird. the old gentleman was Mr. Earx. 

\Ve had room for twenty i^asscngei-s. Our As the child had a quantity of shining 
sailing.advertisement was no sooner out,than fair hair, clustering in curls all about her 
\\ e might have taken these, twenty times over, face, imd as her name was Lucy, Steadiman 
In entering our men, I and John (botli to- gave hci' the name of the Golden laicy. 
gether) picked them, and we* entered none So, we had the Golden Lucy and the Golden 
but good hands — as good ns wore to he Mary; and John kept up the idea to that 
fmiud in that poll:. And so, in a good extent as he and the child went playing 
ship of tlie best build, well owned, well about the decks, that I believe she used to 
arrauged, well officered, well manued, well think the ship was alive somehow—a sister 
found in all ivspucis, wc parted with our or companion, going to tho same place as 
pilot at a quarter past four o'clock m the hoi-self. Slie liked to be by the wheel, and 
afternoon of the seventh of Mai'ch, one thou- in fine weather, I have often stood by the man 
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whose trick it 'was at tlie wheel, only to 
hear her, sitting near my feet, talking to 
the ship. Never had a child such a doll 
before, I suppose ; but she made a doll of the 
Golden Marj-, and used to dress her up by 
tying ribbons and little bits of fifiery to the 
bclaying-pins; and nobody ever moved them, 
unless it was to save them from being blown 
away. 

Of course I took charge of the two young 
'iHTTuen, and I called them “ my dear,” and 
they never minded, knowing that whatever I 
said was said in a fatherly and protecting 
spirit. I gave tliem their places on etch side 
of me at dinner, Mrs. Atheriield on my right 
and Miss Coleshaw on my left; and I directed 
the unmarried lad^ to serve out the break¬ 
fast, and the married lady to serve out the 
tea. Likewise I said to my .black steward in 
their presence, “ Tom Snow, these two ladies 
are equally the mistresses of this house, and 
do you obey their orders equally at which 
Tom laughed, and they all laughed. 

Old Mr. Earx was not a pleasant man to 
look at, nor yet to talk to, or to be witli, for no 
one could help seeing that he was a sordid 
and selfish character, and that he had warped 
further and further out of the straight with 
time. Not but what be was on his best 
behaviour with us, jis everybody was ; for, we 
ha(i no bickering among us, for’ard or .aft. 
I only mean to say, he was not the man 
one would have chosen for a messmate. If 
choice tliere had been, one might even have 
gone a few points out of one’s course, to say, 
“ No! Not him ! ” But, tiiere was one curioris 
inconsisteiicy in Mr. Itarx. Tliat was, that 
he took an astonishing inte rest in tiie child. 
He looked, aud, I may add, he was, one 
of the hast of men to care at all for a cldld, 
or to ca]-e inucli for any human creature. 
Still, he went so far as to be habitually 1 
uneasy, if the child was long on deck, out of 
his sight. He w.asnlways afraid of her falling 
overboard, or falling down a liatchr/ay, or ol' 
;i block or what not coming down upon hem 
from the rigging in the working of tlic ship, 
or of her getting sonic hurt or other. He 
Uhcfl to look .at her and touch her, ,as if she 
w.as si^iethiiig precious to him. Hs was 
always solicitous about her not injuring her 
health, aud constantly enti'catcd her mother 
to be careful of it. This was so much the 
more curious, because the child did not like 
l\ini, hut used to shrink away from him, and 
would not even put out her hand to 
liim witljout coaxing from otheiu I believe 
that every soul on board frequently noticed 
tills, and that, not one of undcratood it. 
However, it was sudi a plain fact, that John 
Steadiman said more tliau ouco when old 
Mr. Earx was not witliin earshot, that if 
the Golden Mary felt a tenderness for the 
dear old gentleman she c.irried in her lap, 
she must be bitterly jealous of the Golden 
Lucy. 

i^fore I go any further with this narrative. 


I will state that oUr ship was a barque of 
three hundred tons, carrying a crew of 
eighteen men, a second m.ate in addition to 
John, a carpenter, an armourer or smith, and 
two apprentices (one a Scotch boy, poor littlo 
fellow^. We had three boats; the Long-boat, 
capable of carrying twenty-five men; the 
Cutter, capable of carrying fifteen ; and the 
Surf-boat, capable of carrying ten. I put 
down the (^pacity of these boats according 
to-the uun^rs they were really meant to 
hold. / 

We had tmtea of bad weather and head¬ 
winds, of course ; hut, on the whole we had 
as fine a run ns any reasonable man could 
expect, for sixty days. I llicn bcg.an to enter 
two remarks in the ship’s Log and in my 
Journal; first, that there was an unusual 
and amazing quantity of ice ; second, that 
the nights were most wonderfully dark, in 
spite of the ice. 

For five days and a half, it seemed quite 
useless and hopeless to alter the ship’s course 
so as to stand out of the way of lliia ice. I 
made what southing I could; hut, all tliat 
time, we wei-e beset by it. Mi's. Atlicrficld 
.after standing liy me on deck once, looking 
for some time in an awed manner at tlie 
great bergs tliat surroniided ns, .said in a 
whisper, “ O ! Captain Eavcmlcr, it looks ns 
if tlie wiiole solid earth hail changed into ice, 
aud broken up!” I s.aid to licr, laughing, 
“I don’t Wonder that it does, to your inex¬ 
perienced eyes, my dear.” But I had never 
seen a twentieth part of tlie quaiilitv, and, in 
r^dity, 1 was pretty much of her oiiiiuoii. , 

However, at two r.w. on tlie afternoon of 
the .sixtli day, that is to say, when w'e were 
sixty-six days out, John Steadiman who had 
gone aloft, sang out from tlie top, that the 
sea was clear aliead. Before four I’.M. a 
strong lireeze springing u]i right astern, wo 
were in open water at sunset. The breeze 
then freshening into half a gale of wind, and 
the Golden Mary lacing a very fast s.ailor, we 
went before tlie wind merrily, all night. 

1 had thought it inqjpssihle that it could 
bedavkef than it liad been,until the sun,moon, 
and sters should fall out of the I Ic.i veiis, and 
Time should he destroyed; hut,itliadheen next 
to ligiit, in com])arison w’itli wli.at it wa.s iiowa 
Tlie darkness was so profound, that looking 
into it waas painful andojipressive—like look¬ 
ing, without a ray of liglit, into a dense black 
bandage put as close before the eyes as it 
could he, williout touching them. I doubled 
tlie look-out, and John and I stood in tlio 
bow side-by-side, never leaving it all night. 
Yet I sliould no more li.ave known that he 
was ne.'U’ me‘when he was silent, without 
putting out ray arm and touching him, than 
I shoiud if he had turned in and been fast 
asleep below. We were not sO much looking 
out, all of us, .as listening to the utmost, both 
with our eyes and ears. 

Next day, T found that the mercury in the 
barometer, which had risen steadily since wo 
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cleared the ice, remained steady. 1 had had 
very good obaei-vations, with now and then 
the interruption of a day or bo, since our 
departure. I got the sun at noon, and found 
that were in Lat. .58° S., Long. 60° W., off 
New South Shetland; in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Horn. We were sixty-seven days 
out, that day. The ship’s reckoning was 
accurately worked and made up. The ship 
did her duty admirably, all on board were 
well, and all hands were as smirt, efficient, 
and contented, as it was possible to be. 

When the night came on ag%in as dark as 
before, it was the eighth night | had been on 
deck. Nor had 1 taken more than a very 
little sleep in the day-time, my station being 
always near the helm, and often at it, while 
we were among the ice. Few but those who 
have tried it can imagine tim difficulty and 
pain of only keeping the eyes open—physi¬ 
cally; open—under such cp .mmstauces, in 
such darkness. They get struck by the dark¬ 
ness, and blinded by the darkness. They 
make patterns in it, and they flash in it, 
as if they had gone out of your head to 
look at you. On the turn of midnight, John 
Sle.'i'iiman, who was alert and fresh (for 1 
had always luiule him turn in bj' day), s;iid to 
me, “ Captain Eaveinler, 1 entreat of you to 
go below. I am sure you can hardly stand, 
.and your voice is getting weak, sir. Go 
below, and take a little rest. I’ll call you if 
a block chafes." 1 said to John in answer, 
‘■Well, well, John ! Let us wait till the 
turn of one o’clock, before wc talk about 
that.” I had just had one of the shig’s 
lanterns held uj), that I might see how tue 
night went by my watch, and it was then 
twenty minutes after twelve. 

At live minutes befoj-e one, John sang out 
to the boy to bring the lantern again, and, 
wlieu I told liini once more wUal. the time 
was, entreated and [mayed of me to go below. 
“Cajitain liavender,” s-ajs he, “all’s well; 
we can’t afford to have you laid up for a 
single hour ; and 1 respectfully and earnestly 
beg of you to go below." The end of it was, 
that 1 agreed to def so, on the understanding 
that if 1 failed to come up of my own accord 
within three liours, I wiia to bo punctually 
called. Jl.iving settled that, I left Johji in 
charge. But, 1 willed him to me once after¬ 
wards, to ask him a (inestion. I had been to 
look at the barometer, and had seen the 
mercury still perfectly steady, and had come 
up the compauiou again, to take a last look 
about me—if 1 can use such a word in refe¬ 
rence to such darkncs.«—^wlieu I thought that 
the waves, as the Golden Mary parted them 
and shook them off, had a hollow sound in 
tliem ; something that I fancied was a rather 
unusual reverberation. I was standing by 
the quarter-deck rail on the starboard side, 
wlien 1 called John aft to me, and bade him 
listen. He did so with the gx'eatefet atten¬ 
tion. Turning to me he then said, “Kely 
upon it. Captain Bavendcr, yon Ixave been 


without rest too long, and th» novelty is on]^ 
in the state of your sense of hearing.” I 
thought so too by that time, and I think so 
now, though I can never kno\7 for absolute 
certain in this world, whether it was or not. 

Yt hen I left John Btcadiman in charge, the 
ship was still ^ing at a ^at late through 
the water. The wind stLu blew right astern. 
Though she was making great way, slie was 
under shortened sail, and had no more than 
she could easily carry. All was snag, . 
nothiug comphuned. There was a pretty sea 
p,unuiug, but not a very high sea neither, 
nor at ^11 a confused one. 

1 tuimed in, as we seaman say, all standing. 
Tlie meaning of that, is, 1 did not pull my 
clethes off—no, not even so much as my coat; 
though I did ray shoes, for my feet were 
badly swelled with the deck. 'There was a 
little swing-lamp alight in my cabin. I 
thought, as I looked at it before shutting my 
eyes, that I was so tired of darkness, and 
troubled by darkness, that I could have gone 
to sleep best in the midst of a million of 
flaming gas-lights. That w;is the last thought 
1 had before 1 went off, except the prevailing 
thought tliiit 1 should not be able to get to 
sleep at all. 

I dreamed that I was back at Penrith 
again, inul was trying to get round the 
church, which had alteied its shape very 
much since 1 last saw it, and was cloven all 
down the middle of the steeple in a moat 
singular manner. Why I wanted to get 
round the church, 1 don’t know ; but, I was 
as anxious to do it as if my life depended on 
it. Indeed, I believe it did, in the dream. For all 
that, I couKl not gut round the church. I 
was still trying, when I came against it with 
a violent shock, and svas flung out of my cot 
against the ship’s side. Shrieks and a terrific 
outcry struck me Isvr harder than the bruising 
timbei’s, and amidst sounds of grinding and 
criishing, and a heavy rusbiisg and breaking 
of wate;^—sounds I understood too well— 1 
made my way on deck. It w.as not au easy 
'thing to do, for the ship heeled over fright¬ 
fully, and was beating in a furious manner. 

1 could not see the men as I went forward, 
but I could hear that they were hauling in 
s;iil, in disorder. I h.ad my trumpet in my 
hand, and, after directing and encouraging 
them in this till it w..s dune, I hailed 
first John Steadiman, and then my second 
mate, Mr. William Itames. Both answered 
clearly And steadily. Now, I had practised 
! them and all my crew, as I have ever made 
it a custom to practise all who sail with me, 
to take certain stations, and wait oi'ders, 
in case of any unexpected crisis. When my 
voice was heard hailing, and their voices 
were heiird answering, I was aware, through 
all-the noises of the ship and sea, and all the 
crying of the passengers below, that there 
was a pause. “ Are you ready, Haines 1 
“ Aye, aye, sir! “ Then light up, for God’s 

sake ! ” In a moment he and another were 
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THE WRECK (of THE GOLDEN MARY. 

' buruiug blae>li£ht% and the ship and all on and perfectly collected!! “ Kiss me, Captain 
board seemed to be enclosed in a mist of light, Ravender," says Mrs. Atherfield, “ and God 
under a great black dome. in Heaven bless yon, you good man ! “ My 

j The light shone up so high that I could see dear," says I, " those words are better for me 
I the huge Iceberg upon which wo had struck, than a life-boat.” I held her child in my 
I cloven at the top and down ^he middle, arms till she was in the boat, and then kissed 
exactly like Penrith Church in my dream. At the child and handed her safe down. I now 
the same moment I could see the watch last re- said to the people in her, “ You have got 
lieved, crowding up and down on deck; I could your freight, my lads, all but me, and I am 
see Mrs. Atherfield aiid Miss Coleshaw thrown not coming vet awhile. Pull away from the 
« ftljspt on the top of the comjianion ns they ship, and kwp off! ” 

struggled to bring the child up from below ; ' That w.'is Uie Long-boat. Old Mr. Rarx 
I could see that the masts were going with was one of hm- complement, and he was the 
the shock and the beating of the ship; 1 only p.isaengw who had greatly misbehaved 
could see the frightful breach stove in on the since the ship struck. Others had been a 
starbojud side, half the length of the vessel, little wild, whicli was not to be wondered at, 
and the sbeathiug and timbers spirting up; and not very l)Iaincable; but, he had made a i 
I could see that the Cutter was disabled, in a 1 lamentation and uproar which it was dan- I 
wreck of broken fragments ; and I could see gerous for the people to hear, as there is 1 

every eye turned upon mo. It is my belief always contagion in weakness and selfishness, 

that if there had been ten thousand eyes His incessant cry had been tliat he must j 

there, I should have seen them all, with their not be separated from the child, tliat he i 

different looks. And all this in a moment, couldn’t see the child, and that he .and the 

But you must consider what a mouicut, child must go together, lie had even tried 

I saw the men, .as they looked at me, fall to wrest the child out of my arms, that ho 
towards their appointed stalions, like good' might keep her in his. “Mr. Rarx,” said I 
men and true. If she hnd not righted, they | to him when it came to that, “ I have a loaded 
could have done very little there or anywhere! pistol in my pocket; atid if you dou’t stand 'j 
but dio^—not that it is little for a man to out of the gangway, and keen perfectly quiet, I ■ 

die at his post—I mean they could have done shall shoot you through tlie hcart, if you have I 

nothing to save the passengers and themselves, got one.” Says he, “ You won’t do murder, ! 

Ha[)pily, however, the violence of the shock Captain Ravemler 1 ” “ No, sir,” says I, “ I 1 

withwliichwehad Bodeleriuincdlyborne down won’t murder f<irty-fonr people to humour j 

; direct on tliat fatal Ict^berg, as if it had been you, but I’ll shoot you to save them.” After ] 

our destination instead of our destruction, ihat, he was quiet, and stood shivering a little ' 

I had so smashed and jiounded the ship that way off, until I named him to go over the '■ 

il she got off in this same instant, and righted, side. ; 

I did not want tlie carpenter to tell me she Tlie Long-boat being cast off, the Surf-boat 
j was filling and going down; I could see w.as soon filled. There only remained aboard I 

; and hear that. I gave Rames the word to the Golden Mary, John Mullion the man [j 

lower the Long-boat and the Surf-boat, and I wbohad kept on burning the blue-lights (and | 

myself told off the men for each duty. Not who had lighted every new one at every old ' 

j. one hung hack, or came before the other. I one before it went out, as quietly as if he had ! 

|! now whispered to John Steadiman, ‘•John, been at an illnmination); John Steadiman; ^ 

li I stsud at the ga'ngway here, to see every and myself. I hurried those two into the 

i soul onboard safe over the side, on shall Surf-boat, called to them to keep ofl", and 

' have the next post of honor, and shall b 6 waited with a grateful and relieved heart for |i 

j the last but one to leave the ship. Ilriim the Long-boat to come aad take me in, if she 

up the iiaaeongers, and range them behind conld. 1 looked at luy*^R'atch, and it showed ; 

I me ^ and pat what provision and water you me, by the blncilight, ten minutes past two. 

j' can get at, in the boats. Cast your eye They lost no time. AsPsoou as she was near 

j for’ard, .John, and you’ll see you have not a enough, I swnng myself in to her, and called 

' moment to lose.” to the men, “ Wilh a will, lads ! She's roel- 

My noble fellows got the boats over the ing!” We were not an inch too far out of i 

!' side, as orderly as I ever saw boats lowered the inner vortex of her going down, when, by 

I with any sea ninuing, and, when llyey were the blue-light which John Mullion still burnt ' 

launched, two or three of the nearest men in in the bow of the Surf-boat, we saw her 

them as they held on, rising and falling with lurch, and plunge to the bottom hoad-fore- i 

tlie swell, called out, looking np at me, “ Cap- most. The child cried, weqiing wildly, “ 0 

tain Ravender, if anything goes wrong with the dear Golden Mary! O look at her ! 

us and jrou are saved, remember we stood Save her 1 Save the poor Golden Mary! ” i 

by you ! ” —We’ll all stand by one another And then the light burnt out, and the bhick | 

ashor**, yet, please Cod, my lads! ” says 1. dome seemed to come down u])on us. 

“Hold ^011 bravely, and be tender with the I snjqiosc if we had all stood a-top of a ' 
wotiien.” mountain, and seen tlie whole remainder of i 

The w'omen were an example to ns. They tlie world sink away from under us, we could j 

trembled very much, but they, were quiet hardly have felt more shocked and solitary i 
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than WO did'when we tnew we were alone rather more rum than w&an4fewer to drjin^ 
on the wide ocean, and that the beautiful it, gave us, as 1 estimate^another qdhrt into 
ship in which moat of us had been securely our keg. In return, we gave them three 
asleep within half an hour was gone for ever, double-handfuls of coffee, tied up in a piece of 
There was an awful silence in our boat, and a handkerchief; tliey reported that they had 
such a kind of palsy on the rowers and the aboardbesides, a bag of biscuit, a piece of beef, 
man at the rudder, that I felt they were a small cask of water, a small box of lemons, 
scarcely keeping her before the sea. I spoke and a Dutch cheese. It took a long time 
out then, and said, “Let every one here thank to make these exchanges, and they were not 
the Lord for our preservation!” All the made without risk to both parties ; the sea 
voices answered (even the child’s)p>‘We thank running quite high enough to make our 
the Lord!” I then said tlio Lord’s FrnyS^, apjiroaching near to one another very haz^Ri- 
aud all liiinda said it after me witli a solemn ons... In the bundle with the coffee, I con- 
murmuring. Then 1 gave the u'cl’d “ Cheerily, ^oyed to John Steadiman (who had a ship’s 
O men, CheiTily ! ” and I felt that they were compasi with him), a paper written in 
handling the boat again as a boat ought to be peued, and tom from my poeket-book, cou- 
hanclled. laming the course I meant to steer, in the 

'I'ho Surf-boat now burnt another blue- hope of making laud, or being picked up by 
light to slunv us wheie the} were, and we some vessel—1 say lu the hope, though I had 
made for her, and laid ourselves as nearly little hope of cither deliverance. I then 
aloug.side of her as w'o dared. I Ivad always sang out to him, so as all might hear, that if 
kept niy boats with a cnil or two of good wo two boats could live or die together, we 
stout Bluff in each of them, so both boats wouM; but, that if we should be parted by 
bad a rope at hruid. We made a shilt, with the weather, and join company no more, they 
much labor and trouble, to get near should have our prayers and blessings, and 
enough to one anolhor to diviilo the blue- we asked for tlieirs. We then gave them 
lights (they were no use after that night, for three cheers, which they retui’ned, and I saw 
the sea-water soon got at them), and to get a the men’s heads droop in both boats as they 
tow-rojje out between us. A11 night long we fell to their oars again. 

kept together, sometimes obliged to cast off These arrangemi-ufs bud occupied the gene- 
the rope, and sometimes getting it out again, ral attention advantageously for all, though 
and all of us wearying for the morning—which (as T expressed in the last sentence) they 
appeared so long in coming that old Mr. llarx ended in a sorrowful feeling. I now said a 
screamed out, in sj)ilo of his fears of me, few words to my fclJow-voy.agers on the sub- 
“ The world is draw ing to an end, and the ject of the sm.all stock of food on which our 


sun will never rise any more! ” 


lives depended if they were preserved from 


W’heu the day broke,! found that we wrtc the great deep, and on the rigid necessity of 
all huddled togutlior in a miserable manner, our eking it. out in the most frugal manner. 
We were deep in the water ; hiiiig, sis I iound One and all rejslied that .whatever allowsmco 
on nnislcring, thirty-one in number, or at 1 thouglit best to lay down sliould be strictly 
Icixst six too many. In the Surf-boat they kept to. We made a pair of scsilea out of a 
wore fiuiiieeu in number, being at least four thin .scrsip of iron-plating and some twine, 
too many. Tlie first thing 1 did, was to get my- and I got together for weights such of the 
.self jssissed to tlie rudder—which I took from heavie.st buttons among us as I calculated 
that time—and to get Mrs. Atherfield, her i mode up some fraction ovfr two ounces. This 
chihl, and iMiss (dole.shaw, passed on to ait j was tlic“allowaucc of solid food served out j 
next me. As to old Air. liiirx, I put him in !<)nce a-day to each, from that time to the eUd *, 
the bow, as fsir froi»us as i could. And I put with the addition of a coffee-berry, or some- 
some of the best men near us, in order that if times half a one, when the weather was very 
I should drop, there might be a skilful hand fair, for breaklast. We had nothing else 
ready to take the hehu. whatever, but half a pint of water each per 

The sea moderating as the sun c-sme day, and sometimes, when wo were coldest 
up, though the sky was cloudy and wild, we and weakest, a teaspoonful of rum each, 
spoke the other boat, to know what stores served out as a dram. I know how learnedly 
titey bad, and to overhaixl what we had. I it can be shown that rum is poison, but I 
had a. compass in my pocket, a small' tele- also know that in this case, as in all similar 
8C0]ie, a double-barrelled jiistol, a kuife, and a cases I have ever read of—-which are nume- 
fire-box and matches. Most of my men had rous—no words can express the comfort luid 
knives, and some had a little tobacco: some, a support derived fram it. Nor have I the 
pipe as well. We bad a mug among us, and least doubt that it saved the lives of far 
an iron-spoon. As to provisions, there were more than half our number. Having men- 
in my boat two bags of biscuit, one piece of tioued half a pint of water as our daily 
raw beef, one piece of raw pork, a bag of allowance, I ought to observe that sometimea 
coffee, roasted but not ground (thrown in, I we had less, and sometimes we had more; for, 
imagine, by mistake, for something e^e), two much rain fell, and we caught it in a canvas 
small casks of water, and about half-a-gallon stretched for the purpose, 
of rum in a keg. The Surf-boa% having Thus, at that tempestuous time of the - 
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year, and in that tempestuous part of the in his place, as he looked mistily over tlie 
world, we shipwreelced people rose and fell sea. When it happened to be long before I 
with the waves. It is not my intention could catch liis eye, he would go on moaning 

to relate (if‘I can avoid it), such circum- all the time in the dismallest manner; but, 

stances appertaining to our doleful condition when our looks met, he would brighten and 
as have been better told in many ether narra-' leave off. I almost always got the impres- 
tives of the kind than I can be expected to tell sion that he did not know what sound he had 
them. I will only note, in so many passing been making, but that he thought he had 
words, that day after day and night after been humming a tune, 
night, we received the sea upon our backs to Our sufferings from cold and wet were far 
, prevent it from swamping the boat; that, greater thdfc our sufferings from hunger, 
on^party was always kept baling, and that n e managed to keej) the child warm ; but, I 
every hat and cap among us soon got worn doubt if any|One else among us ever was 
otit, though patched up fifty times,,as the warm for fiAp minutes together; and the 

only vessels we had for that service; that shivering, and the chattering of teeth, were 

another party lay down in the bottom of the sad to hear. The child cried a little at first 
boat, while a third rowed ; and that we were for her lost playfellow. The Golden Mary; 
soon all in boils and blisters and rags. but hardly ever whimpered afterw^ards ; and 

The other boat was a source of such when the state of the weather made it pos- 
I anxious interest to all of us that I used to sible, she used now and then to be held nj) in 
! wonder whether, if we were saved, the time the arms of some of us, to look over the sea 
i could ever come when the survivora in this for John Steadimau’s boat. I see the golden 
j boat of ours could be at all indifferent to the hair and the innocent face now, between me 
ji fortunes of the survivors in that. We got out and the driving clouds, like an Angel going 
a tow-rope whenever the weather permitted, to fly away. 

but that did not often happen, and how we It had happened on the second day,towards 
two parties kept within the same horizon, as night, that Mrs. Athcrfield, in getting Little 
we did, He, who mercifully permitted it to Lucy to sleep, sang her a song. She hsid a 
be so for our consolation, only knows. I soft, melodious voice, and, when she Lad 
1 never sball forget the looks with which, when finished it, our people up and begged for 
the toioriiing light came, we used to gaze another. She sang them another, and 
i about us over the stormy waters, for the other after it had fallen dark ended with the 
boat. Wo once parted company for seventy- Evening Hymn. From that time, whenever 
two hours, and we believed them to have anj’thing could be beard above the sea and 
] gone down, as they did us. The joy on both wind, and while sho had any voice left, notliiiiu 
j sides when we came within view of one would serve the people but that she should ^ 
j another again, had something in a man- sirTg at sunset. She always did, and always 
i aer Divine iu it; each was so forgetful of ended with the Evening Hymn. We mostly 
! individual suffering, iu tears of delight took up the last line, and shed tears when it 
j and sympathy for the f»eopJo in the other was done, but not miserably. We had 
j boat. a firayer night and morning, also, when the 

,i I have been wanting to get round to the weather allowed of it. 

!i individual or personal part of my subject, as Twelve nights and eleven days we had been 
.1 I call it, and the foregoing incident puts me driving in the boat, when old Mr. Rarx began 
in the right way. 'The patience apd good to be delirious, and to” cry out to me to throw 
' disposition aboard of us, was wonderful. I, , the gold overboard or it would sink us, and 
was not surprised by it in the women; for, all we should all be lost. For days past the child 
men born of women know what great had been declining, and fhat was the great 
I quidities they will show when men will fail; cause of his wildness. He had been over and 
but, 1 own 1 was a little surprised by it in some over again shrieking out to me to give her 
j of the d)en. Among one-and-thirty people all the remaining meat, to give her all the 
assembled at the best of times, there will remaining rum, to save her at any cost, or we 
naually, I should say, be two or three un- should all be ruined. At this time, she lay in 
j certain tempers. I-knew that I had more lier mother’s arms at my teet. One of her 
than one rough temper with me among my little -hands was alrao.st always creeping 
own people, for 1 had chosen those for the about her mother’s neck or chin. 1 had 
Long-boat that I might have them under my watched the wasting of the little hand, and I 
eye. But, they softened under their misery, knew it was nearly over, 
and were as considerate of the ladies, and as llie old man’s cries were so discordant 
compassionate of the child, as the beat among with the mother’s love and submission, that 
ns, or among men—they could not have been I called out to him in an angry voice, unless 
more so. I heard scarcely any complaining, he held hie peace on the instant, I would 
The party lying down would moan a go(S order him to be knocked on the head and 
deal m tiieir sleep, and I would often notice thrown overboapl Ho was mute then, until 
a pmn—^not always the same man, it is to be Ae child died, very peacefully, an hour after- 
nn^^Stood, but nearly aU of them at one wards: which was known to all in the boat 
tim^dk .other—sitting moaning at his oar, or by the mdther’s breaking out into lamentations 
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for the first time sincfe the wreck—for, she 
had great fortitude and constancy, though 
she was a litiie gentle woman. Old Mr. 
Itarx then became quite ungovernable, tear¬ 
ing what rags he had on him, raging in im¬ 
precations, an<l calling to me that if I had 
thrown the gold overboard (always the gold 
with him !) I might have saved the child, 
“And now,” says he, in a terrible voice, 

“ we shall founder, and all go to the 
Devil, for our sins will sink us, wSen we have 
no innocent child to bear us up ! ” We 
discovered with amazement, that this old 
wretch had only cared for tb| life of the 
pretty little creature dear to all of ns, because 
of the iufiueiice he supcrstitiously hoped she 
might have in preserving liim! Altogether 
it was too much for the smith or armourer, 
who was sitting next the old man, to bear. 
He took him by the throat and rolled him 
uinlcr the thwarts, where he lay still enough 
for hours afterwards. 

All that thirteenth night. Miss Coleshaw, 
lying across my knees as 1 kept the helm, 
comforted and supported the poor mother. 
Her child, covered with a pea-jauket of mine, 
lay ill her Lap. It troubled me all night to 
think that tber^e was no Prayer-Book among 
ns, and that 1 could remember but very few 
of the exact words of the burial service. 
Wlieu I stood up at broad day, all knew 
what was going to be done, and I noticed 
that niy poor fellows made the motion of 
uncovering their heads, though their heads 
had been staik bare to the sky and sea for 
many a weary hour. There was a long heavy 
swell on, but otherwise it was a fair morniifg, i 
and there were broad fields of sunlight on the 
waves in the east. .1 said no more than this. 

“ I am the Resurrection and the Life, saitb 
the Lord. He raised the daughter of Jairus 
the ruler, and said she was not dead but 
slept. He raised the widow’s son. He arose ] 
himself, aud was seen of many. He loved 
little children, saying Suffer them to come 
unto me and rebuke tbcM not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven. In His name, my 
friends, and committed to His merciful good¬ 
ness ! ” With those words I kid ray rough 
face softly on the placid little forehead, and 
buried the Golden HUcy in the grave of the 
Golden Mary. 

Having had it on my mind to rekte the end 
of this dear little child, I have omitted 
something from its exact place, which I will 
supply here. It will come quite as well here 
as auywbere else. 

Foreseeing that if the boat lived through 
the stormy weather, the time must come, and 
soon come, when we should have absolutely 
no morsel to eat, I had one momentous 
point often in my thoughts. Although I had, 
years before that, fully satisfied myself that 
the instances in which human beings in the 
last distress baye fed upon each other, are 
exceedingly few, and have very seldom hideed 
(if ever) occurred when the people in distress. 


however dreadful their extrejpity, have been 
accustomed to moderate forbearance and 
restraint—I say, though I had, long before, 
quite satisfied my miud on thup topic, I felt 
doubtful whether there might not have been 
^ former cgses some harm and danger from' 
keeping it out of sight and pretending not to 
think of it. 1 felt doubtful whether some . 
minds, growing weak with fasting and expo¬ 
sure, and having such a terrific idea to dwell 
upon in secret, might not magnify it until it ^ 
got to have an awful attraction aboulf’it. 
This was not a new thought of mine, for it 
had grown out of my reading. However, it 
came ^er me stronger than it had ever 
done before—as it had reason for doing 
—tin the boat, and en the fourth day I 
decided that I would bring out into the 
light that unformed fear which • must have 
been more or less darkly in every brain 
■ among us. Therefore, as a means of beguiling 
the time and inspiring hope, I giive them the 
best sumiiiaiy' in my power of Bligh’a voyage 
of more than three tliousand miles, in an 
open boat, after the Mutiny of the Dotmty, 
aud of the wonderful preservation of that 
boat’s crew. They listened throughout with 
great interest, and I concluded by telling 
them, that, in my opinion, the happiest 
circumstance in the whole narrative was, 
that Bligh, who w'as no delicate man 
either, had solemnly placed it on re¬ 
cord therein that he w.aa sure and certain 
that under no conceivable circumstances 
whatever, would that • emaciated party who 
had gone through all tlie pains of faniine, have 
preyed on one another. I cannot describe 
the visible relief which this spread through 
the boat, and Low the tears stood in every 
eye. From that time I was as well convinced 
ias Bligh himself that there was no danger, 
aud that this phantom, at any rate, did not 
haunt us. > 

Now, it was a part of Bllgh’s experience 
tliat when the people in tils boat were most 
cast dow'b, nothing did them so much good as 
hearing a story told by one of their number. 
When I mentioned that, 1 saw that it struck 
the general attention as much as it did my 
own, for I had not thought of it until I came 
to it in my summary. This was on the day 
after Mrs. Atherfield first sang to us. I pro¬ 
posed that whenever the weather would 
permit, we should have a story two hours 
after dinner (1 always issued the allowance I 
have mentioned, at one o’clock aud called it 
by that name), as well as our song at sunset. 
The proposal was received with a cbeer&l 
satisfaction that warmed my heart vrithin 
me ; and I do not say too much when 1 say 
that those two periods in the four-and-twenty 
hours were expected with positive pleasure, 
and were really enjoyed, by all han^ 
Spectres as we soon were in our bodily 
wasting, our imi^iaations did not Mrish like 
the gross flesh upon our bonea Music and 
Adventure, two of the great gifts of Provi- 
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dence to inaukiiid, j^uld charm us long after appear with ua beforelEiiu, and plead for us. 
that wa» lost. {-,■ VVliat we were in the best time of «ur geno- 

Tlic wind was almo^ always against us after rons youth will aiise and go with us loo. 
the second day; and for many days together The purest part of our lives will not desert 
we could not nearly hold our own. We had ns at the pas.s to which sill ot us liere 
all varieties of bad weather. We liacl rain,' present ai’e gliiling. What we were then, 
hail, snow, wind, mist, thunder ana lightning, will be as much in existence before Him, 
Still the boats lived through the heavy seas, as what we are now,” I’liey were no leas 
and still we 2 ''erishing people rose and fell comforted by this consiilcration, than I was 


[CnntlttPtcd by 


with the gi-eat waves. 


lay, e^ with an arm across one of my And yet the sea was mostly, to my Ihinking, 
knees, and her head upon it. Tliey never not sea neither, but moving country and 


thin hands. 

We were past mustering a story now; bnt, 


m.vself; and Miss Coleshaw, drawing my ear 


Sixteen nights and fifteen days, twenty nearer to hfr lips, said, “Captain Jbivendei', 
"“nigftts and nineteen days, twenty-four nights l^as on my way to marry a disgraced and 
and twenty-tliree days. So the time went on. broken man, whom 1 dearly loved when he 
Disheartening as I knew that our progress was honoial)l| and good. Your words seem 
or want of progress, umst be, I never cfcceived to have comi out of my own poor heart.’’ 
them as to my calculations of it. In the firat She pressod my ba!)d upon it, smiling, 
place, I fell that we were all too near etep*- Twenty-seven nights and twenty-six days, 
nity for de.cej<^; in the second place, I knew We were in no want of rain-water, but we 
that if I fail/d, or died, the man who followed j had nothing else. And yet, even now, I 
me must have a knowledge of the true stole never turned my eyes upon a waking face 
of things to begin iijK)U. When I told them but it tried to brighten before miin'. O! 
at noon, wliat I reckoned we bad made or what a tiling it is, in a time of danger, 
lost, they generally received what I said, in and in the presence of death, the shining 
a tranquil and ie.signed manner, and always of a face iqion a face ! I have hennl 
gratefully towards mo. It was not unusual it broached that orders should be given in 
at an}’’ time of the day for some one to burst great new ships by electric telegraph, f 
out weeping louilly without any new cause, | admire inacliinory as much as any man, and 
and, when tlic burst was over, to calm dowli jam as thankful to it as any man can be for 
a little better than before. I bad seen cx-| wliat it does for us. But, it will never be a 
aetly the same thing in a house ot mourning, substitute for the lace of a man, with his soul 
Huriug the whole of this time, old Mr. in it, encouraging aiiotbcr man to be brave 
Barx had had his fits of calling out to me to and true. Never try it lor tliat. It will 
throw tlie gold (always the gold !) overboard, break down like .a straw, 
and of heaping violent repio.oche.s upon me I now began to remark certain changes in 
for not liaviug saved the child; but, now, myself whioli J did not like. They caused 
the food being all gone, and I having nothing me much disquiet. I often saw IheOoldeii 
left to serve out but a bit of coffee-berry Lycy in the air above the boat. I often saw 
now aud then, he beg.an to be too weak to her I have spoken of before, sitting beside 
do this, aud con.sequeiitly fell silent. Mrs. me. I saw the Golden Mary go down as she 
Ather^ld and Miss Goleshaw generally really liad gone down, twclity times in a day. 


complained at all Up to the time of her extraordinary mountainous regions, the like 
child’s death, Mrs. Atherficld had bound of which have never been beheld. I felt it time 
U]) her own beaulifril hair every day ; and 1 to leave my last words regarding .TohnHtoadi- 
took iiarticular notice that this wat, alw.ays man, in ca.se any li 2 >|should last out to repeat 
before she sang her song at night, when* tJiem to any living ears. T said that John 
every one looked at her. But, she never did! had told iiio (as he had oy deck) that lie had 
it after the loss of lier darling ; and it would sung out “ Brc.akers ahead ! ” the instant 
liave been now all tangled with dirt and they wore audible, aud had tried to wear 
wet, bu^that Miss Coieshaw was careful of ship, but she stiAck befipre it could bo done, 
it long after she was herself, aud would (His cry, 1 dare say, hivd made my dream.) 
sometimes smooth it down with her weak I said that the oircuinstonces were altogether 


without warning aud out of any course that 
could have been guarded against; that 


one day, at about this period, I reverted to the same loss would have hajipened it I 
the superstition of old Mr. R.arx, concerning bad been in charge; and that John was 
the Golden Lucy, and told them that nothing not to blame, but from first to hist had 
vanished from the eye of God, though much done his duty nobly, like the man he 
might pass away from the eyes of men. was. I tried to write it down in my iiockel- 
" We were all of us,” says I, “ children once ; book, but could make no words, though I 
and oor baby feet have strolled in green! knew what the words were that I wanted to 
woods ashore ; aud our baby hands have j make. When it had come to that, her 
gathered flowers in g.aialens, where the birds hands—^though she was dead .so long—laid 
were singing. 'Tlie cliildreu that we were, me, down gently in the bottom of the bo.at, 
are mot lost to the great knowledge of our and she and the Golden" Lucy swung me to 
Crclaor. Those innocent creatures will i sleep. 
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All tliat follows, was written by John Steadiman, Chief* Mate: 


Ow the twenty-sixth day after the founder¬ 
ing of the Golden Mary at sea, I, John Steadi¬ 
man, was sitting in my place in the stem- 
sheets of the Surf-boat, with just sense 
enough left in me to st^r—that is to say, 
with my eyes strained, wide-awake, over the 
bows of the boat, and my braiiui fast a^eep and 
dreaming—when I was roused ut)|p a sudden 
by our second mate, Mr, William Imiues, ^ 
“ Let me take a spell in your place,” says 
he. “ And look you out for thft Long-boat, 
astern. The last time she rose to the crest 
of a wave, I thought I made out a signal 
flying aboard her." 

We shifted our places, clumsily and slowly 
enough, for we were both of us weak and 
dazed with wet, cold, and hunger. I waited 
some time, watchuife the heavy rollers astern, 
before tlie Long-boat rose a-top of one of 
them at the same time with us. At last, she 
was heaved up for a moment well in view, 
and there, sure enough, Wivs the signal flying 
abo.-vrd of her—a strip of rag of some sort, 
rigged to ."lu oar, and hoisted in her bows. 

“ What does it mean 1 ” says llames to me 
in a quavering, trembling sort of voice. Do 
they signal a sail in sight ] ” 

“ ITush, for God’s sake ! ” says I, clapping 
my hand over his mouth. “Don’t let the 
peojde hear you. They’ll all go mad together 
if we mislead them about that signal. Wait 
a bit, till 7 have anotlier look at it.” 

I held on by him, for he had set me all of 
*a trendde wltii his notion of a sail in siglA, 
and watched for the Long-boat again. Up 
she rose on the top of another rollei*. I made 
out the signal cleai^y, that second time, and 
saw that it was viggetl half-mast high. 

“ Eauiea,” says 1, “ it’s a signal of distre-ss. 
Pass the word forward to keep her before 
the se.a, and no more. We must get the 
Long-boat within hailing distance of us, as 
soon as possible,” • 

I dropped down into my old place at the 
tiller without another word—for the thought 
went through me like a knife tliat something 
had happened to Captain Eayender. 1 should 
consider myself unwos-thy to write another 
line of this statement, if I had not made uu 
my mind to speak the truth, the whole trutli, 
^and nothing but the truth — and I must, 
ttierefore, confess plainly that now, for the 
fikst time, my heart sank within me. This 
weakness on my part was produced in some 
degree, as I take it, by the exhausting eflectsof 
previous anxiety and grief. 

Our provisions—if I may give that name 
to what we had left—were reduced to the 
rind of one lemon and about a couple of 
handsfull of coffee-berries. Besides these 
great distresses, caused by the death, the 
danger, and the saffering among my crew' 
and passengers, t had had a little distress of 
my own to shake me still more, in the death 


6 f the child whom I had got to4)e very fond 
of on the voyage out—ap fond that 1 was 
Secretly a li|tle jealous of her being taken in 
the Liong-boat instead of mine when the 
ship foundered. It used to be a great com-: 
fort to me, and I think to those with me 
also, after we had seen the last of the Golden 
Mary, to see the Golden Lucy, held up by the 
men in the Long-boat, when the weathejrol- 
lowed it, as the best and brightest sight they 
had to show. She looked, at the distance we 
saw hetlfroin, almost like a little white bird in 
the air. To miss her for the first time, when 
thf weather lulled a little again, and we all 
looked out*for our white bird and looked 
in vain, was a sore dUappoiutment. To 
see the men’s heads bowed down and the 
captain’s hand pointing into the sea when we 
hailed the Long-boat, a few days after, gave 
me as heavy a shock and as sharp a pang of 
heartache to bear .*13 ever I remember suffer¬ 
ing in all my life. 1 only mention these 
things to sliow that if I did give way a little 
at first, %uder the dread that our captain 
was lost to us, it was not without having 
been a good deal shaken beforehand by more 
trials of one sort or another than often fall 
to one man’s share. 

I had got over thfe choking in my throat with 
the help of a drop of water, and had steadied 
my mind again so as to be prepared against 
the worst, when I hearil the hail (Lord help 
the poor fellow.":, how weak it sounded !)— 

“ Surf-boat, ahoy 1” 

I looked up, and there were our com¬ 
panions in misfortune tossing abreast of us; 
not BO near that we could make out the 
features of any of them, but near enough, 
with some exertion for people in our con¬ 
dition, to make their voices heard in the 
intervals when the wind was weakest, 

1 answered the hail, mdt waited a bit, and 
heard nothing, and then sung out the cap- 
Sain’s name. The voice that replied did not 
sound likehis; the words that reached us were; 
“ Chief-mate wanted on board 1” 

Eveiy man of my crew knew what that 
meant as well as I did. As second officer in 
command, there could be but one reason for 
wanting me on board tiie Long-boat. A 
groan went all round us, and my men looked 
darkly in each other’s faces, and whispered 
under their breaths: 

“ The captain is dead! ” 

I commanded them to be sUent, and not to 
make too sure of bad news, at sneh a pass as 
things had now come to with ns. Then, 
hailing the Long-boat, 1 signified that I was 
ready to go on board when the weather 
would let me—stopped a bit to draw a good 
long breath—and th«n called oat as load as X 
could the dreadfhl ({nestion— 

“ Is the captain dead 1 ” 

The black figures of three or four men is 
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I the after-part pt the Long-boat all stooped 
down tt>getlier as my voice reached thorn. 
They wei-e lost to view for about a minute; 
then appeared again—one man among them 
was held up on his feet by the rest, and 
he hailed back the blessed woj'ds (a ver/ 
faint hope went a very long way with people 
: in our desperate situation): 

“Not yet!” 

The relief felt by me, and by all with me, 
il when we knew that our captain, though uii- 
; ' htfbd for duty, was not lost to us, it is not 
! in words—al. le;u,t, not in such words as .'i 
man like me can command—to express. Tl 
did my best to ulieer the men by tellifjg them 
what a good sign it was that we were not as 
batlly olf yet as we had feared; and then 
communicated wduit instructioift I had to 
5 give, to 'William Ihiines, who was to be left in 
command in. my place when 1 took charge of 
I the Long'lwat. Alter tliat, there was nothing 
I to be done, but to wait for the chauce of the 
I wind drojiping at sunset, and the sea going 
down afterwards, so as to enable our weak 
I crews to lay the two boats alongside of each 
other, without undue risk—or, to put it 
i plainer, without saddling ourselve# with the 
necessity for any extraordinary exertion of 
j strength or skill, Doth the one and the 
other had now been stiirved out of us for 
days and days together. 

At sunset the wind suddenly drojiped, but 
the sea, which had been running high for so 
long a time past, took hours after that before 
it allowed any sigu.s of getting to rest. The 
j moon was shining, the sky wtis wonderfully 
i clear, and it l ouhl not have been, according 
! to my calculations, far off midnight, when the 
long, slow, regular swell of the calming ocean 
j fairiy sot in, and 1 took the responsibility of 
le.ssening the distance between the Long-bojit 
and ourselves. 

It was, I diU'o say, a delusion of mine; hut 
I thought 1 had never seen the moon shine 
so white and ghassly auy where, either at sea 
or on land, as she shone that iiightVliile wo 
were approaching our companions in miserj*. 
'When there vras not much more than a boat's 
length between us, and the white light 
streamed cold and clear over all our faces, 
both crews rested on their oars with one 
great sll^dder, and stared over the gunwale 
of either boat, panic-stricken at the first sight 
of each other. 

“Any lives lost among you 1” I asked, in 
! the midst of that frightful silence, 
j The men in the Long-boat, huddled together 
I; like sheep at the sound of my voice. 

“None yet, but the child, thanks be to 
, God!” answered one among them, 

! And at the sound of his voice, all my men 
shrank together like the men in the Long¬ 
boat. I was afraid to lot the horror produced by 
our first meeting at close quarters after the 
dreadful cfaauges that wet, cold, and fiunine 
had produced, last one moment longer than 
could be helped ; so, without giving time for 


anymore questions and answers, I commanded 
the men to lay the two boats close alongside 
of each other. When I rose up and com¬ 
mitted the tiller to the hands of Karnes, all my 
poor fellows raised their white faces implor¬ 
ingly to mine. “Don’t leave us, sir,” they 
said, “ don’t leave us.” “I leave yon,” says I, 

“ under the command and the guidance of 
Mr. William Eames, as good a sailor as I am, 
and as trusty and kind a man as ever step¬ 
ped. Do yoiir duty by him, as you have done 
if by me ; and, remember, to the last, that 
while there is life there is hope. God bless , 
and help ycii all!” .With those words, I |j 
collected wlmt strength 1 had left, caught at i| 
two arms that were hold out to me, and so | 
got from the stcrn-shects of one boat into the ^ 
stern-sheets ot the other. i 

“Mind where you step, sir,” whispered 
one of the men who had heljied me into the 
Long-boat. I looked down as he spoke. , 
Three figures were huddled up below me, 
with the moonshine falling on them in ragged 
streaks through the g-aps between tlie men 
standing or sitting above them. The fiivt 
face I made ont was the face of I^Iiss 
Coleshaw, her eyes wore wide open, and fixed 
ou me. fihe seemed still to ’ keep her j 
senses, jmd, by the alternate parting .and | 
closing of her lips, to be trying to apeak, hut 
1 could not hear that she uttered a single 
word. On her shoulder rested the head of 
Mrs. Atherfield. The mother of our jioor 
little Golden Lucy must, I think, have been ^ 
dreaming of the child she had lost; for there | 
was a faint smile Just rufiliiig the wliite still- ' 
iftas of her faee, when I first saw it turiioJ • | 
upward,- with peaceful closed eyes towards the I 
heavens. b'’rom her, 1 looked down a little, 
and there, with his head ou her Lap, and with 
one of her hands resting tenderly ou his 
cheek—there lay the Cajitain, to whose help 
and guidance, up to this miserable time, we had 
never looked in vain,—there, worn out at last 
in our service, aud for our sakes, lay the best , 
and bravest man of all our conip.aiiy. I stole j 
ray hand in gently through his cl ithes .and I 
laid it on his heart, and# felt a little feeldo ! 
warmth over it, though my cold, dulled, ■ 
touch could not detect even the faintest beat- | 
iug. The two men jn»the stern-sheets with 
me, noticing what I was doing—^knowing 
I loved him like a brother—^and seeing, I 
sujipose^ more distress in my face than I 
myself was conscious of its showing, lost 
command over themselves altogether, and 
burfit into a piteous moaning, sobbing lamen¬ 
tation over him. One of the two drew aside 
a jacket from his feet, and showed me tliat 
they were bare, excejit where a wet, ragged 
strip of stocking still clung to one of them. 
When the ship struck the Iceberg, he h^ 
run on deck, leaving his shoes in his cabin. 

All through the voyage in the boat bis 
feet had been unpr otected ; and not 
a soul had diBCovere<l it until he dropped! 

As long as he could keep his eyes open, the 
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very look of them kail clieovcd the men, and! 
CO. 11 for ted and upheld the woiocn. Notone 
living creature in the boat, with any sense 
about him, Imt had felt the good influence of 
that brave man in one way or another. Not 
one but had lieard him, over and over again, 
give the credit to others wliicli w;i8 due only 
to himself; praising this man for patience, 
and thanking that man for helm when the 
patience and the help had realljTand trulj^ 
as to the best part of both, come only from 
him. All this, and much mow, I heard 
pouring confusedly from the mcirs lips while 
they crouched down, sobbing ami ciying 
over their comuiander, and wrapping the 
jai'ket as tvannly and tenderly as they could 
over his cold feet. It went to my heart to 
cliiick tliem ; but I knew that if this lament¬ 
ing siiirit spread any further, all chance of 
ki eping alight any last sparks ol' ho2)0 and 
i\ solution among the bo.at’s company would 
be lo.st for ever. Accordingly I sent them to 
their places, spoke a few encouraging words 
to the men forward, promising to serve out, 
when the morning came, as much as I dared 
of .any eat.abln thing left in the lockers ; 
called to Il<'unc8, in my old boat, to keep 
ns near us as ho safely cotild ; drew the 
g.arments and coverings of the two poor 
Bufj’ering women more closely .about them ; 
and, with a sucret jiraycr to be directed 
for the best in healing the awful rospon- 
sibility now lalil on my shoulders, took my 
C‘:ijit,ain's vacant place at the helm of the 
#Long-boat. , 
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This, as well ns I can tell it, is the full and 
true account of how I came to be placed in 
charge of the lost passengers and crew of The 
©olden Mary, on the morning of the twenty- 
seventii day^fter the shiji struck the Iceberg,. 
and foundered at sea. 

Before I go on to relate what happened 
after the two boats were under ray command, 
I will stop a little here, for the purpose of add¬ 
ing some pages of writing to the present nwr- 
rative, without which it would not he, in my 
lunible estimation, complete. I allude to 
some li^le record of the mi'.ans by which 
—before famine and suffering dulled our 
cm’s and silenced our tongues—wo shortened 
the*Weary hours, and livlpial each other to 
forgot, for a while, the dangers that encom¬ 
passed us. The stories to wliich Caiitain 
ilavender h.aa referred, as having been re¬ 
lated by the people iu bis boat, were matched 
by other stories, related by the people iu 
my boat; and, iu both cases, as T well know, 
tlie good efl'ect of our following, in this 
matter, the examiile of J 31 igh and his men, 
when they were adrift like us, was of unspeak¬ 
able iiniiorlance in keeping up our spirits, 
and, by conseipienee, in giving us the coui-age 
which w.as necessary, under Providence, to 
tlio presPrval ion of our live.s. 1 shiill there¬ 
fore ask permission, before iiroceediiig to the 
.account ol'our Delivci’aiice, to reproduce in this 
place three or four of the most noteworthy of 
tlie stories which circulated among us. Some, 
I give from my remembrance ; some, which I 
did not hear, from the remembrance of others. 
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1 I come from asproofee. (it was 

I the Armouieruho spun tint yam.) Dear 
me ! how many years back is that ? Twenty 
’ years ago it must be uow-^long before I ever 
■ thought of going to sea—before I let ram- 
i bliug nolions get fnto my head—when I 
j used to walk up the street siiming, and 
I thinking of the time ylicn I^should come to 
,! have a forge of my own. 

It was a pretty sight to look down Ash 
I hrooke, e.specially on a fine summer’s day, 

I when the sun was out. Why, I’v« been told 
I painters would come from miles off, purposely 
to put it down on paper, and you’d see them 
i .at turnings of the road, and under trees 
! working away like bees. And no wonder ; 
i for I have seen pictures enough in my day, 

‘ hut iiouo to go near that. I’ve often wished 
' I could handle a brush like some of those 
people—;just enough, you know, to make a 
I little picture of it for myself, to bring about 
i with me, and hang up over my hammock. 
For that matter* I* am looking at it ^his 
moment, st.anding, as it might he, at the 
corner of the road, looking down the slope. 
There was the old church, just here on the 


right, with a slanting roof running to the 
ground, almost. You might w.dk round it 
for a mojith and not see a bare stone, the 
1J10.SS grew so thick all over it. It was very 
pleimiit of Sundays, skinding by and seeing 
the village folk trooping out of the porch, 
and hearing the organ-music playing away 
inside ! Then, going down the hiU, a little 
further on, you met queer, old-fashioned 
houses, with great sliingle roofs. Beyond 
tliat, again, wjis a puzzling bit of tuilding, 
like the half of a church-window, standing up 
quite stiff by itself. They used to say there 
had once been an abbey or nunnery in these 
parts, full of clergymen and clergy women, in 
the old )japi8t times, of course; and there 
were little bits of it sticking up all over 
the place. Then more old houses (How 
the moss did grow, to he sure !), until you 
passed by the Joyful Heard; Inu, where 
every traveller pulled up to refresh himself 
and his nag. Many is the- pleasant hour 
I’ve spent in the Joyful Hc-art, sitting in 
the cool porch with the ivy hanging down 
overhead, or by the great fireplace in the 
sanded kitchen. 











j There was a sort of open place in front of accounts. I was always dropping down there, 

I the Joyful Hfart, with a market-cross in the and would stay half the day, leaning against 
middle, and a spring where the young the arch and watching the furging. Coming 
women used to come for water, and stand, .along of a night, 1 used to get quite cheerful 
talking there, telling each other the news, when I saw the blaze of the furnace, and the 
The painters used to put them down too— chinking of the iron was the finest music for 
spjring and jJI; and I don’t wonder at their me I ever heard—finer than the organ tunes 
fancying them. For, when I was sitting that even. Sometimes a dusty rider would come 
way in the porch, looking out at them, the galloping in, and pull up sharp at the Forge; 

» reijietticoats, and Uie queer jars, and the ^ had csot a shoe on the road, and Ding 
old cross, and the sun going down behind, Dong Will would come out and t:ike the 
made a kind of picture very pretty tp horse’s measure. Then the village folk would 
look at. I’ve seen the same of it many a'get standing Iround, in twos and threes, all of 
time in some of those places about the them eyeing over the horse and the rider, 
Spanish main, when the foreign women stood idl Then he would get upon his nag once 
round about and carried their jars in-fiie more, and the lidle crowd would Ojien, and 
same fashion. Only there was no .Toyful he ride away Inmler tlian ho came, Ding 
Heart. I always missed the .ToyfuJ Heart Dong Will,wUh his liammor over his shoulder, 
in such places. Neither was there tlie Groat looking after him till he got to the turn of 
i-’orge just over tlie wav, facing the Joyful the hill. 

Heart. I must put in a word here about At last, my father came round and gave up 
the Forge, though I have been a long time making me a clerk—it would never Lave 
! coming round to the point. done—^aud Ding Dong Will, who had a liking 

' I never saw such a forge as that—never! for me, agreed t o take me at the Forge. I 
It must have been auotlier bit of the old soon got to use the big sledge fiiirlj' enough 
Abbey—the great gate, most likely, for it —noUiing, of course, to Ding Dong Will; 
was nothing but a huge, wide, archway, and so we worked away from morning till 
Very hnmlsomcly worked, tliough, and iiigld, like two Jolly Millers. There wjis line 
covered with moss like the rest. There was music at the Forge, when the two of us were 
a little stone hntcli at the lop, that looked at it. 

like a, l»elfry. The bell was gone long ago, of Ding Dong Will never went to the Joyful 
course, but the rings were there, and the Heart; lie s;iid he liiid no time to he idle; 
slanuclieons, sill soundly made—^good work but 1 went pi'etty often—that is, when the 
as I conKl have turned mit myself. Some day was done and work over—just to have, a i 
one bad run up a bit of building sit the back, t^jk in the cool porch, and hear what com- , | 
I which kept out the wind and made all snug, pany^ was in the house. For, Miss Arthur— I 
and there you had as handsome a forge as 1 Mary Arthur—she that usetl to sit in the 
ever came across. parlour and manage the house, was never 

It was kejrt by a young man of the name very stand-off to me. But she had a reason 
of Whichelo—Will Whichelo. But he had of her own for that, as you will see. She 
another name besides that, and I think a was niece to old Joe Fenton, the landlord, 
Itelter one. If you were to go asking who brought her down fj-om London to keep 
through tho villagp for one Will Whichelo, things going. In short, she was as good as 
why, yon would come back aboui* as wise mistress there. Folks said she kept her 
as you went ; unless, indeed, you chance^ head a little high ;*but, to say trull), I never 
upon the minister or the schoolmaster. No ; found her so. She had had her schooling 
hut because be was always seen hard at his up in London, and bad Idarued manners with 
work, swinging his hammer with good-will, the best of them, so it was but uatui-e she 
and stuping back at every stroke to get a should bo a stroke al^jove the girls of the 
♦ better sweep—because he laid hiswholesoul to place. That was why they' didn’t like her. 
tile business—the Ashbrooke folk christened About her looks ? Ah! she was a beauty ! 
him Ding Dong Will. He was always singing Sucli hair—it went nigh down to her feet— 
.and at hie work. Many a nice young woman and her eyes—why they shot fire like a pair 
of the village would have been glad if Ding of stai-s—and she had a way of shifting them 
Doug Will had looked her way. But ho never back and forward, and taking your measure 
took heed of any of them, or was more than at every look, that made you feel quite un¬ 
civil and gentle with them, easy. All the young fellows were hy 

“ Look ye,” he would say, leaning on his the cars about her, but she never heeded or 

f reat hammer, “ are they the creatures for encouraged them; unless it might be that 
andling cold iron, or lifting the sledge ? No, she had a leaning to one—and that was to 
no!” and would take up his favourite stave Ding Dong Will opposite. No one thought 
df Hammer mid anvil! hammer and anvil! of such a Biing, she kept it so close; but she 
lads, yoho I might as well nave haa a leaning to a lump 

I was but a youngster at that time, but had of cold iron, 
a great hankering bfter the iron business. I The way I came to suspect it was this, 
would be nothing eke, I told my father, who The old Forge, as I said, was just fronting the 
wanted to send me .up to Loudon to learn Joyful Heart; and, every morning, as sure 
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ii3 I caine down to work, I used to see her * 
sitting in the bow-whidow, behind the white 
curlaiii, working with iier needle. There she 
would bo all the inoruing, for at that tinof 
there was nothing doing down-stairs, and, 
every now and again, she would be taking a 
sly look over at the Forge where Ding Doin^ 
Will was swinging his great sledge, and 
trolling his Hammer and anvil! kda, yoho! 
Ho was well worth looking ou^at, was Ding 
pong Will. 1 u.sed to tell him, “ Alary Artuur 
is making ejt.s at you yonder—have^a cai’e;y 
Will.” And he would laugl4 loud, and say, 
“She may find better siioit c-kewhore. No 
sweethearts for me, lad. Hand the file., 'iing 
ITatnmer and anvil, yoho ! ’’ 

I never saw so inseusible a fellow, never. 
Blit her liking slipped out in more ways than 
that. Wlienever 1 went in, she w.as always 
taking notice of nie, and asking about myself. 
How was 1 getting on at tlie Forgo? Did 1 
like the business ? Did we do much ? Wh.it 
kind was he, the olhei*—he with the curious 
natiie 1 'I'lien she would laugh, and show her 
wiilie teeth. 

At last, one Saturday evening I was sitting 
in (he* poreii, looking at the children playing 
in llie road, when 1 lieard a step at the 
bank, and there was Mary Arihur standing 
heiiind me. “llestiug after the week? ”sbe said. 

“Yes, and a hard weedi we’ve h.adof it.” 

“Notliing doing at the Foigo now, 1 siip- 
]io!-e,” s;ms she. (He had gone down to the 
gjeeu with the young fellows to throw the 
hai-.) 

“No,” s.ays I; "we’ve let the fire out,1md 
will rc.st till Monday.” 

Site stayed siliait for a minute, and then 
—“Why dois lie—Whiehelo I mean—keep 
I'll lit up tlrnt way at home?” She was 
liealing her hands impatiently together. 

What doc.s it all mean ? What do you make 
of it?” 

1 stared, you may be sure, she spoke so 
sharply. ' • 

“ Does lie never go out and see the world —* 
go to dances or rnwry-makings ? ” 

“No,” said 1; "never.” 

" Well,” said she, “ isn’t it odd ; how do you 
account for it ?” * • 

" Well, it is odd,” I said. 

" And ho 80 young ? ” 

All this while she was shifting her black 
eyes in a restless kind of way. 

" You sliould try,” says she, " and get him 
to mix more with the others, for your own 
sake as well as his.” 

I was going to tell her I was at him morn¬ 
ing, noon, ami night, when the bell rang, and 
she tripped off. 

Ding Dong Will came into the Forge that 
night, fairly tired and done up. “Beat them 
as nsu'.'.l! ” he said, as he flung himself down 
on the bench. • . 

“ I knew you would,” I said. 

“But it was thirsty work; some drink, for 
Heaven’s sake 1 ” 


I “ 'There’s not a drop of malt in tTie house,” 

I snid. 

“ Well, go over and fetch some.” 

Said I, “Go yourself. 1 tell you what, 
there’s B*nice girl there always talking of 
you ; and, if you’ve auything of a man about 
you, you’ll go over and speak her softly, and , 
show her you’re not what she takes you for. 
Now, there’s my mind for you, Ding Dong 
Will.” • 

“ Stuff,” says ho, laughing ; “ let her mind 
her own business, and leave me to my anvil. 
I’ll not go.” 

“ ! you’re afr.aid,” said I—" that’s it 1 ” 

“ Afraid,” says he, starting up; “ you 
know.I’m not—you know I’m not. Here, 
I’ll go,” and made straight for the do<ir. 

“ Stop,”_ he said, turning round, “ what did 
slie say about taking mo for a different sort 
of m.an ?” 

“ No matter now,” said I. “ When you come 
back.” 

It should have been a five minutes’ job, 
ihat fetcliuig the m.alt. But, would you be¬ 
lieve it ? he was close upou an hour about it. 

I knew well she had not been losing her 
lime. When be came in, I began at once at 
Iiiin : “ Ah, all! ” said I, “ didn’t I tell you ? 
i knew it 1 ” 

“ JSIonsense,” saiil he, with a foolish kind 
of ]au<<Ii, “it was none of my fault. She 
kef it me there with her talk, .ami I couldn't 
get away.” 

"O, floor Ding Dong Will,” I said, "You 
had bf'tter have stayed away, after all 1 ” 

“Folly !” says he, laughing more foolishly 
still; “ you’ll see if she gels me there again. 

I Enough about her. Thei’e! ” 

I saw he was uneasy in his mind, and so 
gave him no more trouble. But I needn’t 
have been so delicate with him at all, for 
next day it was quite the other way. Ho 
never giivo me peace or rest, sounding me 
and piling out of mo Wliat she liad said of 
him. Tlie man was clean gone from that 
hour. It’s .always the way with those kind 
of men : when they are touclied, they run off 
like a bit of melted metal. 

Be got worse eveiy day fi’om that opt. 
He was in and out of the tfoyful Heart half 
his time, always on some excuse or other, 
and going lazily to his work, stopping every 
now and again to have a look at the white 
curtain over the way. It was a poor thing to 
see him—^it was indeed; I was ashamed of 
him. At last he came to doing nothing at 
all, or next to nothing; and the great hammer 
was laid by in a comer. 

Well, this went on, it might be for a month, 
and folks in the village begap to talk and wink, 
and say, what woidd come next, now that 
Ding Dong Will was caught at last. I tried 
to keep things going as well as I could, but 
it was of very little use. The business fell 
off; and I never will forget the sinking feel 
I got when the riders began to go straight 
on through the village—^past the old Forge— 
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au(] pull tip at a new place, lately opened, after his niece, he might as well have been 
beyond the church! After all they only did cut out of a block of wood, 
what was natural, and went where they One morning, just after breakfast, when 
would be beat attended to. Ey-and-by I saw he—Ding Dong Will—wtis sitting at the fire 
a change coming on Ding Dong Will—a aS usual, and not sjieaking a word, he turns 
very odd change. With all his foolisriness, he round quite sharp upon me and says; 
had been in great spirits—always laughing— “ What* is that young Jack doing all this 

• without much meaning to be sure; but, still time ? What do you say ? ” 
as I say, in great spirits. But now, I saw “ 1 ’m sure I canH; tell,” I said, “unless it be 
,.4i.hat ho was turniif*; quite .another way, get- fishing.” m 
ting (JUite a down-hearted, moping kind of “^Fishing! 8.aid’ he, stamping down the 
manner, I couldn’t well make out. Ho would coals yith his great shoe, “like enough! 
come in of an evening—very rough and sulky f’ve never heard much of the fish in these 

—and sit down before the lire lookingf into w.atcrs.” ‘ 

the coals, and never ojieii his inoutlv for “ i^lill he does go ont with a rod,” I said ; 

hours at a time. Then he would got up and, “thefo’s nothing else here to .amuse him, I 

walk up and down, stamping and muttering suppose. IJut he goes on Monday.” 

—nothing very hoi}', yon m.ay he sure. J “Look mo in the face,” says he, catching 
soon guessed—indeed, T he.ard as much in me by the wrist, “ you don’t believe that he’s 
the vilLage—th.at she was drawing off a bit— i come only for that '! ” 


or else trying her play-acting upon him, 
for she was full of those kind of tricks. 
She was a very deep one, that Mary Arthur, 


down to stop thei’e for the fisliing. 

There it was! That was the secret of all! 
He had been there nigh on a fortnight— 


once to speak with her ; but came out very all over, “ I’ve a mind to give you a lesson 

red and angry. No doubt she had bidden myself—I will, by-” 

him mind his own concerns, and not meddle 1 think he was going to spring at him this 
with her. As to old Joe Fenton’s looking time, but 1 heard steps on the sanded floor, 


“I can’t. teIl,”K.aid I, “unless it istbathe likes 
Mary Arthur’s company. She’s a nice girl! ” 

“ Ah ! ” said he, “ I’ve been tliinking so 


and it was a pity she ever came into the ' some time b.ack—the false, hollow jade ! 
])lace. She had a kind of up-and-down way This was at the bottom of all her tricks ! But 
of treating him—one time being all smiles T tell you wdiat,*’ said he, snatebiug his ham- 
aud pleasantness, and next day like a lump mer, “ let him look oxit, and not come in 

of ice,—pretending not to see hiui when he* my way—I give him warning-” 

came in. She made him know his place AVitli this lie got a bit of iron niton the 
—rolling her black eyes back and forward in anvil and beat .away at it like a wild man. 
every dhection but his ; then he would come I Then he flung it down into a corner and, 
home raging .and swciiring. I often Avondered j taking his h.al, w.alked out Aviih great 
wh.at she could be at, or what was at the j strides. I ran .after him .and took him by 
bottom of it all; and, I believe, I Avould the .arm, for I was in a de.spcr:ito fright 
never have come at the truth if 1 didn’t hap- lest he should do something wicked. But 
pen one day to run up ag.ainst a handsome- he pat me btmlc quietly, 
looking gentiemau in a tishernian’s hat, just I “Sec,” said he, “T give you a caution, 

•at the door of the Joyful Heart. They told! don’t meddle with me. Mind-” 

me, inside, it was young Mr. Tempht, of j I didn’t try and stop him t’licn, for he looked 
Temple Court,—some ten miles oli^—come savage. But I followed a little behind. lie 


m.ade for the .Joyful Heart; and, just as he 
came under the porch, with hi,s head down, 
and never heeding wliero he was going to, he 


had come, mind yfcu, for two or three ran full np against somebody, who, without 
days* fishing ; hut the sport was io good much more ado, gav«^ him back his own, and 
he really must stay a bit longer-. Quite natural flung him right against the wall. 

—and, you m.ay say, quite proper ! I’m think- “ Now tlieu, young Hercules! ” said a gay 
ing there was better sport going on in the kind of voice—1 knew it for Mr. Temple’s,— 
parlour than ever he found in the river, “now then, look before you, will you ! Keep 
Her head w.as nigh turned with it all, and tl\p passage cle.ar.’' • 

I really believe she thought she was going 1 thought the other was going to run at 
to be Miafltess of Teuqile Court before long him straight, but he stopped himself quickly. 
— though how' a young girl that had come “Who are you speakin" to in that way? ” 
down to London, and had seen a bit of life, said he, with a low kind of growl. “ Is it 
should be so short-seeing, is more than 1 your horse, or your dog, or your groom 1 
can fancy. She took the notion into lier Which 1 Aj-e those manners ? ” 
he.aJ—that was certain—and evefy soul in “Now, Bruin,” says the young man, “no 
the place could see what she was at, except words. Let mo pass,—1 ’m in a hurry.” 
the poor blind creature at the Forge; but “ Who was it taught you,” says Ding Dong 
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anti tlKTo was Mary Arthur sending before I must. Now, I know there has Veen some- 
us. A fine creature she looked, too. Slie thing on between you two,—don’t tell ma 
was 111 a tearing rage—.and her eyes had I know all about it. So ntfw, friend Ding 
more of the devilish look in them than I had Dong, show yourself a man of spirit, and 
ever seen before. • settle it sjiarp. And I promise you, I’ll come 

For shame,” she said, to Will — “for down myself to give the bride away, and 
shame ! What do you come here for, with start you both comfortobly.” 
yonr low brawling ways. Who asks you to It was well for him he was looking the 
come 1 Who wants yon ? Take him away other way, and didn’t see the iufei'ual look 
—homo—anywhei’C out ol^this V’' she gave him out of those eyes of hers. I, 

It w.aa a piteous sight to look at py>or think if there had been a knife convSiient, 
Ding Doug Will, staring stupiilly at her, and she would have jilunged it into him at that 
breathing hard, as if there wijs a weight on^ iniimte. But she covered it all with a kind 
his chest. of foi%od laugh, aud said she wasn’t quite 

“Mr. Temple,” says she, turning to Aim ready to be disposed of so quibkly, and then 
<piite changed, aud with a gentle smile on Miadc some excuse to run up-stairs. Mr. 
lier faeo, “ can you forgive me for iJl this 1 Teiiqile tlieu yawned again, and went over 


'J’liat such a tiling should liavo happened to 
you ill our liouse ! But it shall never occur 
again ! Never—never ! ” 


to the window, and wondered would it be a 
fine night, as he iuid to dine out. Neither 
of us spoke to him, for he was an uuteeling 


I could see he took her very easy, for ho fellow with all his generous oilers. So wo 
was looking out at soiiielliin; aud she had .'eft him there, and I luonght back Ding 
to say it 1 wice over befoie bo lieard Iier. Dong Will to the Forgo again. 

“ Sweet J\Iary,” said lie, “ tloii’t give your- About four o’clock tlnit same day (it was 
self a moment’s imciisiucss about me. Let, almost dark at that liour), when I was coming 
lliings go .as they like, so that you don’t put home from buying someihing in the village, 
yourself out.” Here lie gtxve’a kind of j'awn, 1 fbouglit 1 siw him crossing over to ttio 
and went over to the window. Joyful Heart; and as 1 passed the iioreii, I 

She looked after him, biting her lip hard, swear I saw tlie two of tiieiii (Mary Artlmr 
“ Why don’t you take Min away, as I told and lie) talking in tilie jiassage—there was 
you?” she sa 3 ’s at last. “What does he'no mistake about it—aud she talking very 
want here?” eiigerlj'. Pro.seni)y, she drew him into tlio 

1 ])itied him so much, to see him at.anding door. Wliat could 

there so beaten down, that I could not help bring him there now, after the morning’s 
putting in my word. business ? Well, 1 thought, he is a poor- 

“ Well, I must say, Miss Mary, poor Bing .spirited ci’caturc, after all—a true spaniel! 
Doug Will didn’t deserve thi.s,—from you, of IJe didn’t come in, I sujijiose for an hour 
.all people.” , after that, and then in a wild sort of humour, 

“ Hallo ! ” says Mr. Temple, coming back ; as if he had been drinking. But what do you 
“is this famous Ding Dong Will from over think of his denying that he had been near 
the way ? ” the Joj'ful Heart at all, or that he had seen 


“No other, sir,” says I. 


Denied it flat! And then, when I 


“Here, Ding Dong Will,” says he, putting;pressed him on it, and asked if 1 wasn’t to 
out his hand, “ we musn’t fall out. If I had! trust my own eyes, he* began to show bis 
known it was you, you should have had thej teeth, aud get savage. I was only a youngster 
pas.sage all to yourself. You’re a fine fellow,' then, and so had to put up with his humours; 
Will, and I’ve oSten admired the way you but I determined to leave him on the first 
swung the great hammer.” coriveniout excuse. Dear ! how that man 

She was biting her lips .still harder than was changed in a short time ! 
before, but said nothing. On this night he took a fancy that we 

“ Stop,” said he, “ 1 have a great idea. So should go to bed eaidy. He was tired, bo 
this is Ding Dong Will! Whisper a minut .i, said, and wanted rest after the day’s trouble, 
Mary.” aud liia heart was hea,vy. So I gave in to him 

He did whisper something to her, and you at once, and we were soon snug in our little 
never s.aw what a change it made in her. cots on each side of the hearth : wo used to 
Slie turned all scarlet, and gave him such a sleep of nights in a queer kind of place just 
wicked devilish look. off the forge, all vaulted over, with arches 

“ This is some joke,” said she, at last. crossing one another and meeting, in a kind 
“ Not a bit of it,” says he, laughing ; “ not of carved bunch in the middle. This might 
a bit of it. Ah! You see I know what have been the clergymen’s pantry, or wine 
goes on in the village ! ” vaults, may be, in the old times. Whatever 

“ 1 couldn’t believe that you mean such a use they had for it, it was a very snug place, 
thing ! ” says she, gctfmg white again. I recollect there were all sorts of queer faces 

“ Stuflf!” said he, very impatiently. “I tell with horns and hoods, all carved out in the 
you, I am in earnest. Listen, Ding Dong J bunch; and I often lay awake at nights 
WilL 1 must be off to London to-m<frrow, looking at them, and studying them, and 
—the ladies there are dying to see me, so go thinking why they were grinning and 
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winking at me in that way. I remember one 
creaturetliat alyays aimed straight at you 
witli his tail points, holding it like a gun. 

It might have beeu’about nine o’clock, or 
perhaps half-past eight, when we twi-ned in. 
I know I heal'd the md church clock chiming 
pleasantly as we lay down. After watching 
the fire Hashing up ahd down, and hiking a 
look at the funny faces in the bunch over- 
' head, J. soon went sound asleep. I woke 
again, before the fire was out, and looking 
towards WiH’s cot, saw that it was empty. 

, A vague feeling of uneasiness mingled with 
my surprise at that discovery, and ma<^ me 
jump out of bed in a moment. I reflected for 
a little—felt more uneasy than ever—hnditled^ 
on my clothes in a great hun'y—and, without 
giving mj'self a moment’s time for any second 
thoughts, went out to see what had become 
of Ding Dong Will. 

He was not in the neighbourhood of the 
Forge, so I followed a steep footpath in the 
w'ood behind which led straight to the w'ater’s 
edge. I walked on a little, observing tliat 
the moon was out and the stars sliining, 
and the sky of a fine frosty blue, until T came 
to an old t ree that I knew well. I had hardly 
cast a first careless look at it, before 1 
started back all in a fright, for 1 saw :it my 
feet, stretched out amottg the leaves, a figure 
with a fisherman’s bat be.side it. 1 knew 
it to he young Mr. Temple, lying tliei’e 
quite dead, with his face all over blood. 1 
thought 1 sbfmld have snuk down upon the 
earth with grief and horror, and r.m fiirlher 
along the. little pathw'ay as fast as I could 
to a place where the trees opened a liLllo, 
full in the moonlight. Thej o, I saw Ding 
Doug Will standing quite still and motion¬ 
less, with his hammer on his shoulder, and 
Ills face covered up in his hand. 

He stayed a long time that way, without 
ever stin-ing, aud theu began to come up, 
very slowly, wccpiitg, liis eyes upon the 
ground. I felt as if I were fixed to that one 
spot, and waited till he met me full face 
to face. What a guilty start he gave !—I 
thought he would have arojiped. 

“O, Will, Will! what have you been 
doiu V1 Some terrible thing I ” 

“ I—I-|I, nothing I ” he said, staggering 
about, anohiding his face. 

“"\A^t have you done with him—^Mr. 
Temple ? ” I said, still holding him. He 
was trembling all over like a piilsied man, 
and fell back against a tree with a deep 
groan. I saw how it was then—was as 
good as written in his face. So 1 left him 
there—^against the tree—and all the rest of 
that horrible night I wandered tip and down 
along the roads and lanes: anything sooner 
than be under the same roof with him. At 
last morning came; and, as soon os the sun 
rose I stole hack, and, looking tliroughCthe 
window, found that he was gone. I never like 
to think bf that night, though it is so far back. 

By noon the ne^ oay the whole town was 


in a fever : people talking aud whispering at 
comers. He had been missed; but lliey were 
on his track, for it was well known that he, 
wfs away among the hills hiding. They 
dragged the river all day; and, on that night, 
the Doefy of young Mr. Temple was found ; 
his head beaten in with a hammer. 

What end Will Whichelo came to, it would 
not be hard .to guess. But Mary Arthur—she 
who drove hiA on 1© it, as everybody knew— 
she •was let away, and went up to London, 
where she lived to do mischief enough. The 
old Forge was ^ut up, and fell into greater 
ruin. For many a long d.iy no one ventured 
neaiVthat part of the river walk after dark. 

Jt biaa fifflj cbcniirg fotoatlia 

when poor Dick began to sing—^in 
my boat, the Surf-Boat. At first nobody took 
imy notice of him, and indeed he seemed 
to be singing more to himself than to any one 
else. I bad nevea: heard the tune before, 
neither have I heard it since, but it was 
j beautiful. I don’t know how it might sound 
now, but then, in the twilight, darkness 
coming down of us fast, and, for .lught we 
knew, death in the darkness, its simple words 
were full of moaning. The song was of a 
mother and child talking together of ITcaven. 
I saw more th.an one gaunt facelifted up, aud 
there was a great soh when it was done, as if 
everybody had held Iboir breath to listen. 
Says Dick then, “That was my cousin Ain.v’s 
song. Mr. Stcadiinan.” 

“Then it will be a favourite of yours, 
Dick;” 1 replied, imzardiug a guess at the 
state of the case. , 

“Yes. I don’t know why I sing it. Per¬ 
haps she put it in my mind. Do you believe 
in those things, Mr. Steadiman 1 ” 

“ In what things, Dick ? ” I wanted to draw 
him on to talk of himself, as he Imd no other 
story to tell. 

“ She’s dead, Captain ; and it seejned a little 
Vhile since as if I heard her voice, far away, 
as it might he in F.ngland, singing it again ; 
and when she stopjied, 1 took it up. It must 
be fancy, you know, it could not really be.” 
Before long the night fellj and when we could 
not see each other’s faces—e.xeept by the faint 
starlight—it seemed as if poor Dick’s heart 
opened, and as if he must tell us who aud 
what he was. 

Perh.ii)a I ought to say liowpoor Dick came 
to he with us at all. About a week before 
we sailed, there came to Captain Eaveiider 
one morning at his inn, a man whom he had 
known intimately; when they two were young 
fellows. Said he, “Captain, there’s my 
nepljew—poor Dick Tan-ant—I want to ship 
him off to Australia^ to California, or any¬ 
where out of the way. He does nothing but 
got into mischief here, an(i bring disgrace on 
the fiimily. Where are you bound for, next 
voyj^e f " Cafilain Eavender replied, Cali¬ 
fornia, “California is a long way off,” said 
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Captain Ravendcr’s friend, “it will do as 
well as any place ; he can dig for gold. The 
fact is, Dick has run tlu’ough one fortune, and 
now a mnideu-auut, who conaidois the credit 
of the family, offera him three linudred pounds 
to leave England. He consents to go, and the 
best plan will be to put him under your 
charge, pay his passage and outfit, and Iciivo 
the rest of the money in your liaiids to be 

f iven over to him when He lands at th^ 
iggings.” 

Captain Eavender agreed to the propos.al, 
and poor Dick, who had been left standing out¬ 
side tlie door, was called in and iutroduc^ 
.1 c;ime in just at th.at point, and saw him. i^e 
was the wreck of what had been a fine-looking 
young man, ten years ago, dr.agged down now 
l)y reckless dissipation to reckless ])Overty. His 
clothing was very ali.^bby, hi.-) countenance 
wild and haggard, his shock of brown hair, 
rusty with neglect,—not a pronnaing subject 
to look at. Ills uncle told him the arrange- 
iiieiits he had made wi( In Captain llavender, in 
which he a])par» ntly acquiesced without much 
caving,—“ North or south, east or west,” said 
he, “it was all tlie same to him. If he had gone 
out to Indiii, when he had a chance a dozen 
years before, lie should have been a nnui or a 
mouse then.” That w.as the only remark he 
oflered. And the thing w.is aettled. 

But when the time caiuc to sail, i)oor Dick 
was not forthcoming. Wc se,jot nj> to his uncle’s 
hou.^e to know what wa^ to be done, and, by- 
ainl-by, dowji be came witli his nephew, who 
• liad jilinoet given n.sthe>lip. Until we ggt 
into blue water Dick was ])risoner rather than 
jnussenger. lie did not take to his b.auish- 
meut kindly, ('r see,* as his relatives did, that 
there was a cliaii .e before him of redeeming 
a W'asted life and rep.airiug a ruined constitu¬ 
tion. He was a very gooil-humoured, easy- 
temjiered fellow, and a great favourite aboard; 
ami, till the time of the wreck, cheerful, 
except in the evening when he got to leaning 
over the ship’s-side, and Ringing all kinds of 
sentimeuta) love-soiig.s. I had told the men to 
keep an eye on him, and they did. I was 
afraiil ho might, in one of his black moods, 
ti-y to make away wiUi himsfclf. 

He was the younger of two brothers, 
sons of a yeoman or gentlemau-farmer in 
Cheshire; botli whose pm'ents died whenthej 
were quite little things, leaving them, how¬ 
ever, for their station, amply provided for. 
There wastwo hundred ])Ounds a-year fortheir 
bringiug-up, till they were eighteen, when 
the sum was to be doubled, and at one- 
aiid-twenty they were to get five thousand 
pounds a-picce to start them in the world. 
Old Miss Julian Tarnuit took Tom, tlic elder, 
and my friend took poor Dick, Dick was a 
wild lad, idle at his book, hankering after 
l>lay, but as kind-hearted and handsome a 
fellow as you could'wish to see. Dick was 
generally better liked than 3!^m, who^was 
steady as old Time. Both brothers were sent 
to the gramraa^Bohool of the town, -near 


which they lived, and one of Dick’s discursivo 
anecdotes related to the second master there, 
whom, he asserted, he should have h^ plea- 
auro in soundly thriishiug at that moment, 
in part pnyiflent of the severe punishment he 
had foimerly inflicted on his i(ne pupil. When 
Dick was sixteen th.at tide in his aftaii’s came, 
which, had he followed it out to India, 
would probably have led on to fortune. 
But Dick bad an invincible tie to Englitfi^* 
Precocious in everything, he was deeply in 
](jve with his cousin Amy, who was three 
years older than himself, and very beautiful; 
and Amy was vex-y fond of him as of a 
younger brotlier. 

Said poor Dick, with a quiver in his 
voice, as he was telling his story, “ She 
Was the only creature in the whole world 
that ever really oared whether I lived 
or died. I worshipped the ver}' ground she 
w.T,lked on! Tom was a clever, shrewd 
fellow—made for getting on in the world, 
.and never minding anybody but bimselfi 
Uncle Tarrant was as bard and rigid as a 
machine, and his wife was worse—there was 
nobody nice but Amy ; she was au angel! 
AVheu I got into sci’apca, and sjient more 
money than i ought, she set mo right with 
my uncle, .and hit or—when it was too late 
for any good, and the re.-1 of them ti'catcd 
[ mo like a dog—.she never g.ave me either a 
coKI look or a hai'd word. Bless lier ! ” 

For the sake of being iieai' Ids coiisuu, Dick 
professed a wish to bo a farmer like his 
cousin and father, wldeli was quite agreeable 
to the family ; and for throe years more he 
stayed in his Uncle Tarrant’s house, very 
much beloved by all—dhough in his bitter¬ 
ness ho said not—for'his gaiety and light- 
heart were like a charm about him. If there 
wiis a fault, he had friends too many, for 
most of them were of a kind not likely to 
pi'ofit a young man. , 

Coming homo one evening, .about twi¬ 
light, from a hunt which he had attended, 
the poor lad unexpectedly met the crisis of 
his fate. He told us this with an exactness 
of detail that made the scene he described 
like a bit of Dutch painting. I wish I could 
repeat it to you in his own words, but that 
is impossible; still I will be as exact as 
possible. 

In Mr. Tarrant's house there was a little 
pai’lour especially appropriated to Amy’s use. 
It had a low window with a cushioned seat, 
from which one long step took you into the 
garden. In this parlour Amy had her piano, 
her book-case, her work-basket, her mother’s 
pLclui'e on the wall, and several of poor 
Dick’s sketches neatly framed. Dick liked 
this room better than any other in the house. 
When the difference betwixt Amy’s age and 
bis seemed greater than it did now, it wim 
here xised to come to be helped with his 
lessons j and latbi', when his red-hot .youth 
was secretly wreathing all manner of wnder 
fancies about her, tliat he used to nt at her 
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foet reading to her out of some poetry-book, expression of bis feelings. Coming one day 
or' singing ^bile she worked, or, perhap, suddenly on Amy in tue garden where she 
sang, too; These pleasant early intimacies was walking in maiden meditation, he stopped 
bad never been discontinued, for, while Dick’i her and made her listen to his story, which 
heart was wasting its first passion on bis he ponred out with much exaggeration of 
cousin, fdie was all the while thinking of some- epithet and manner. Amy was startled and 
Itody else. He was n boy to her in point distressed: she endeavoui-od in vain to stop 
of age still, and this particular day ended his confession by appealing to his common 
his blissful delusions. sense of what was right. 

_ £[aving put his pony in the stable, ho made “ Dick, fon know I am engaged to Henry 
his way at once to Amy’s parlour, opening Lister—you ought not to have spoken—let 
the door softly, for he liked to surprise hef. me go!” said fiia, for he had grasjied her 
Neither she nor the person with her heard hands tightly in his. 

him enter ; they were too much Cocupied “I ought not to have spoken, and I love 

with themselves and each oilier to hear any- ! O ! cousin, you don’t know wb.at love 
thing. Amy was standing in the windfiw, is if yon say so. Amy, it will out! Amy, if 
and beside her, with his arm round iier waist, I had come before the straight-haired parson, 
was the straight-haii-ed, pale-featured curate would you have listened to me then /” 
of the parlsli. It was a clear yellow twilight, A vivid blush flew into the gild’s face, but 
and all about Amy’s head tlie lustre shone she would not say a word of encouragement; 
like a glory; her hands were down-dropt, on that blush, however, poor Dick, whether 
.and the busy fingers were plucking ,a rose to rightly or wrongly, .contrived to found a re- 
pieces, petal by petal, and sc.attering them on ' neweu hojic. Amy kejit his .avowal to herself, 
the carpet at her feet. She was as blushing; knowing well that its discovery would entail 
herself as the poor rose, and seemed to listen a total separation from her cousin ; and she 
W'illingly to the pleadings of her lover. Dick | had boconio so accustomed to his nsefubiess 
noticed the slight quivering of her lips and aud gaiety in a house whore everybody else 
the humid glitter of her eyes when the low-was chilly and methodical, that site couhl not 
spoken, Ireinulons words, meant only for one I readily part with him. I iucliiie to think 
car, met his, and he said he felt as if all the, myself tliat she did like Dick bettor Lhau the 
blood in. liis body were driven violently up to, straiglit-haii'ed curate for many reasons, and 
hi.s lir.aiii by their sound. _ _ I Dick himself was ])ersuaded of it. Her iude- 

Thc bird in its cage began trilling a loud cision had, as may be supposed, a very’ per- 
Hong as it pecked at a spray of green which uicions efiect on lus mind aud conduct. One 
the evening wind blew against the wires d^y lie was in the seventh heaven of hope* 
tlu'ough the open window, and under cover and contentment, and the next he was the 
of its noise poor Dick stole out, leaving the j most miserable dog alive : then he would go 
young lovei's alone m the blush of their and forget his griefs in a’convivial bout with 
acknowledged love, went back to the his comrades, till at length his Uncle T.ariant 
stable, got his pony out, mounted it, and turned him out of doors. Amy had tried her 
galloped away like mad to rejoin the com- influence with him in vain, 
pauions he had left an hour before for Amy’s “ You are the cause of il, Amy, and nobody 
sake. It was not fill after midnight th.at he but yon,” said Dick, passionately; “ if you 
came home, and then he was reeliag drunk, would give that straight-haired fellow warn- 
His nude Tarraut .and Amy had sat up fqj* ing, you should t^e^er have to complain of me 
him, and, being quarrelsome in his ctips, he again.” 

hisulted the first; and would not speak to his But Amy, though she'fretted a gi-cat deal, 
cousin. Poor Dick thought to drown his held to her engagement, and Dick went on 
sorrow, and this was the beginning of his from bad to wofse. , 
downward course. It must have been very deplorable to be- 

The iftlividual whom Amy had chosen to hold the reckless way in which he dissipated 
endow with her love had nothing about him his money as soon as he got it into his hands, 
particular to approve except his profession, ruining at once his prospects, his character, 
Alibis attributes,moral,mental,andpeinonal, and his health. With a temperament that 
were negative rather than positive. Poor naturally inclined him to self-indulgence, the 
Dick described him only os Stra^ht-haired, road to ruin was equally rapid and pleasant, 
as if that epithet embodied all his imalities. When Amy married Henry liester—which 
He thought th^ Amy did not rewly love she did after an engagement of six months— 
him, but was attrMted by some imaginary Dick kept no bounds, aud he irretrievably 
sanctity and perfection witn which her imagi- offended his family by intruding himself, un¬ 
ration invested him. It was very likely : invited, amongst the guests at the wedding, 
nrom what we see wery day we may be sure There was a painful scene in Amy’s parlour, 
that ®8.ny women have loved, not the man where he went secretly, as he himself acknow- i 
himself they have man^, but an ideal which ledged, in the wild hop4 of inducing her to 
he p^^nates very indifferently indeed to all break off the engagement at the eleventh 
eyes but theirs. ' hour. She was dressed ready for church, and 

Dick could ^not, for many days, restrain the her mother was with her, ■ That made no I 
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differoace. Poor Dick went down on hia kneea, 
ami cried, and kissed his cousin’s hands, and 
besought her to listen to him. And Amy 
lainted. She fainted a second time at the 
altar when Dick foraed himself into her 
presence and forbade the marriage. He was 
HO frantic, so out of himself, that he had to 
be removed by compulsory measures before 
the service could go on. Of course, after a 
scene like this, his uncle’s family kept no 
terms with him; he was forlndden ever to , 
suffer his sliadow to darken their door 
again—and so the poor, wild, crazed fedow 
went headlong to destruction. I doubt very 
much myself whether Amy was worth suck 
a sacriliee ; but be thought so. Life, he saifb 
was unendijgable without lior, and he did 
not care how soon he ended it. 

Blit this was not all. Amy died of con- 
.sniiij)tion williin a year of her marriage, and 
Dick asserted that she had been killed by bad 
Usage. Hewcntdowntoliisuncle’r’ ouse where 
she la}', and asked to sec her. The request 
was refused, and lie forced his way by tlie 
window into tlie room at night, as was after¬ 
wards discovered by tlie disarrangement of' 
the furniture, and stayed there crying over 
his dead lov'c until dawn. At her funeral lie 
jfliued the mourners, and showed more grief 
tlian any of tliem ; but as the husband was 
turning away, be walked up to liim and shook 
his cleuelied tist in liis face, crying: 

“You killed her, you straigUt-haired dog!” 

It was .supposed that if he bad not been 
I'lstrained by (he bystanders, he might Tiave 
•done him h misehief. His family gave it oat 
tliat he was mad. Perhaps he was. 

Dice, drinking, anjl liorse-raeing now soon 
niiulo an end of poor Dick’s live lliousaud 
pounds, lie lost every shred of self-respect, 
and herded wi tb the lowest of the low. There 
is no telling how a man’s troubles m.ay turn 
liim—love-di.sappoiutments cspeciidly ; poor 
Dick’s turned liim into a thorough scamp. 

1 le was a disgrace to the f:ynily, and a misery 
to liiiiiself, but there was this good left in 
liim amidst his degrading excesses—the capa¬ 
bility of regretting. He never enjoyed his 
vices or ceased to feel the horrible debase¬ 
ment of them. He wwj seen at races, prize- 
figlits, and fair.s, in rags«aud tatters; ho was 
known to have wanted bread, he was sus¬ 
pected of theft and poaching, and his brolhei 
Tom rescued him once out of the streets, 
where lie was singing songs disguised as a 
lame soldier. Tom allowed liim a guinea a 
week, but before he had been in receipt of it 
a month he made the annuity over to au 
.acquaintance for ten pounds, to take him to 
Doncaster, and tliis friend lUways went with 
him to receive the money, lest he should lose 
it, so that Dick suffered extremities while he 
was supposed to be at least fed and clothed 
by bis family. Tep years of reckless de¬ 
bauchery and poignant misery reduced hiiii 
to the state in which his uncle Talfrant 
brought him to me; his aunt Julia who had 


brought Tom up offered to give him money 
if he would go out of the country and never 
come back again. How he went^ut of it, I 
have told already. 

aWheu he ceased speaking, I said to en¬ 
courage him'? 

“YouII do well yet, Dick, if you kefep 
steady, and we make land or ai-e picked up.’^ 

“ What can it be,” said Dick, without paiv 
ticularly answering, “th.at brings all these 
old things over my mind t There’s^ a 
child’s hymn I and Tom used to say at my 
mother’s knee when we were little ones keeps 
running Hirongh my thoughts. It’s the stars, 
maybe ; fliere was a litiJe window by my bed 
that I used to watch them at—a window in 
my room at home in Cheshiro—and if I was 
evernfraiil, as boys will bo after reading a 
good ghost story, I would keep on saying it 
till 1 tell asleep.” 

“ That was a good motber of yours, Dick ; 
could j'ou say that hymn now, do you think ? 
Some of us might like to liear it.” 

“ It’s as clear in my mind .at this minute 
as if my mother was hero listening to mo,” 
said Dick, and he repeated: 

(.“Hciir my prayer, O ! Uca\enly Falher, 

^ Krc 1 lay me down lo bleep ; 

Bill tliy Angels, pine and holy, 
ituund my bed tlieir \i4il keep. 

“ My sins arc heavy, hut 'i'hy mercy 

Far outweighs tliciu.every one; , 

Ihnvn hcloio 'i'liy Cross J cast liicm, 

Tinstiuj; in Thy lielji .alouo. 

“Keep me through this iiiglit of |ionl 
Underneath its hoiinillcss shade ; 

Take me lo Thy rest, 1 piay Thee, 

When iiiy pilgrimage is iiiiido. 

“ None bhall nieasnrc out Thy palicnco 
By ihe'span of hunian thought; 

None sliall hound the tender uiuieies 
Which Thy Holy Son ..as bought. 

‘'J'arJon all my past transgressions, 

Give me strength for d lys to come; 

Guide aud guard me will! Thy Misbing 
^ Till Thy Angola bid me home.” 

After awhile Dick drew his coat up over 
his head and lay down to sleep. 

“ Well, ])oor Dick ! ” thought I, “ it is surely 
a blessed thing for you that— 

“ None shall measure out God’s pnllbncc, 

By the span ol Imman thought; 

Nonu shall bound llie tender mercicB 
Which liis Holy Sou has bought.” 

E mitililcrasf'ti sfnllftnan 

iSfngCCf who was going to establish a Store 
out there, and had been a hind of supercargo 
aboard of ns besides, told what follows. 

She lay off Naarden — the good ship 
Brocken Spectre, I mean—far out in the 
roads; and i often thought, as I looked at * 
her through the haze, what an ancient, ill- 
favoured hulk it was. I suppose 1 came 
down some three or four times thal day, 
being in a lounging unsatisfied state oifaiud; 
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and toRk delimit in watcUing the high, old- Thi-ee figures here advsuiced out of the 
! fashioned poop, us it rocked all day long in shadow, and entered with me. I hastily paid 
that one spot. I likened it to a French ixiof the bill, and set forward with the captain for 
of the olden time, it was garnished with so the shore, where the boat was waiting. My 
many little windows: and overfall was tlfi mails were got on board with all expedition, 
great lantern, which Tuight have served con- and we were soon far out upon the waters, 
venicntly ior the vane or cupola seen upon nutkiug steadily for the three lights. It was 
such sti'actures. Pof all that, it was not not blowing very hard as yet; neither had 
unpicturesque, and would have filled a comer the waves assumed the shape of what ai'e 
in a Vaudervelde picture hannouiously known aa«wlut| lioraes; but there was a 
enffu^h. She was to .sail at three o'clock next heavy underground swell, and a peonlior 
morning, and I was to be the solttai'y cabin swooping motion quite as disagj’eeable. Siid- 
passengor. • denly, I made out the great lantern just over 

As evening came on, it grew jmejUalurely head, shining dimly, as it were through a fo". 
dark and cloudy; while the vraves acquired We had gliilcd under the shadow of a daili: 
that dull indigo tint so significant of ugly nntss, wherein there were many more dim 
weather. Raw gusts ciime sweeping in to- lights at long intervals—and together 
wards the shore, searching me through ‘and seemed perfoi’ming a wild dunce to the 
through. I must own to a sinking of the music of dismal crc.aking of timbers, and 
heart as I took note of these S 3 ’raptonis, for a rattling of cliains. As we came under, a 
le.wing towards ocean in any of its moods voice hailed us out of the darkness—as it 
had never been one of my failings; and it seemed from the region of the lantern-; and 
augured but poqrly for the state of the presently invisible liaiida cast us ropes, 
elements next morning. “ It will have siient whereby', with infinite pains and labour, 1 
itself during the night,” I muttered, doubt- was got on deck. 1 w.ah then guided 
fully ; and turned back to the inn to eat down steep ways into the eahiii, the best 
dinner with wliat comfort 1 might. place for me under the circumstances. As 

That place of entertainment stood by itself! soon as the wind changed, tlie captain said, 
npon a bleak sandy bill. From its window I i we would put out to sea. 
could see, afai off, three liglits rising and By the light of a dull oil-lamp overhead, 
falling together, just where the high poop 1 that never for a moment ceased swinging,! 
‘and lantern had been jieiforniing the same tried to make out what iny new abiule was 
ocean-dance in the daytime. 1 w.is sitting like. It was of an .niicitmt mas.sive fashion, 
by the fire, listening ruefully to the wind, with a dark oak jjanelling all roninl, rublied 
when news was brought to mo that the smoofh in many jilaees by wear of time and 
Caiitaiu, Van Steen, had come ashore, and,faction. All round were queer little nobs* 
was waiting below to see me. j and projections, mounted in Ijrass and silver, 

1 found him walking up and down out- just like the butt-ends of pistols ; while here 
side—a short, thick-set man—as it were, and there were sung recesses tliat reminded 
built npon the lines of his own vessel. me of canons’ stalls in a cathedral. The 

“Well c.'iptaiu, you wished to see me,” I swinging lamp gave but a f.iint yellow light, 
said, that scarcely reacLeil beyond the centre of 

“ J>ook to this, my master,” he said, the room; so i hat the oak-work all round 
bluntly. “Thft-e’s a gale brewing j’ondcr, cast little grotesque shadow.-?, which had a 
and wild weather coming. So jifst see to ^ very gloomy and ^depressing etlect. There 
tins. If we’re not round the lleldcr Head : was a sort of oaken shelf at one ejul—hand- 
by to-inorrow niglit, we may have to beat! somely wrought, no doqlit, hut a f.iilurt^ ;i.s 
round the Biiy for days and days. So look to it, to sleeping ca])abilitiea. Into this I inlro- 
nnister, and come aboard while there is time.” duced myself without delay, and soon fell oft’ 

“ I’m ready at any moment,” 1 said ; “ but into a profound slumber, lor 1 was weary 
how do expect to get round now 1 The enough. • 

sea is hi^j enough as it is.” When I awoke again, I found there was 

“ No matter; the wind may be with us in a figure standing over me, who said he was 
the morning. We must clear the Head before Mr. Bode the mate, who wished to kuow, 
lo-morrow night. Why look you,” he added, could he seiwe me in any way 1 Had we 
sinking his voice, mysteriously, “ I wouldn’t started yet ? I asked. Yes, we had started— 
be off ilehler to-morrow uig4t>-^nD, not for a above an hour now—^but she was uot making 
sack of guilders! ” '.ff , much way. Would I get up—this was Christ* 

“ What do you mean ?” ' mas day. So it was; I had forgotten that. 

“Wh}', don’t you know? It's "Christmas What a place to hold that inspiring festival 
night—Jan Fagel’s night—Captain Jan’s! ” in! Mr. Bode, who was inclined to be com- 
“ Well! ” municative, tiien added that it was blowing 

“He comes to Holder to-morrow night; he great guns: whereof I had abundant con- 
is seen in the But we are losing time, firmation from my own physical sufferings, 

miister,” said he.jetxiug my arm ; “get your then just commencing. * No, I would not— 
thium .ready—^A^ilads will carry them tO could not get up; and so, for the rest of that 
the boat.” day, dragged on a miserable existence, many 
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times wishing that the watm« would rise 
and cover me. Late in the evening I fell 
into a kind of uneasy doze, which was balm 
of Gilead to the tempest-tost landsman. 

When I awoke again, it was night onc$ 
more ; at least, there was the dull oil-lamp, 
swinging lazily hs before. There was the 
same painful music—the same eternal creak¬ 
ing and straining, as of ship’s timbers in 
agony. What o’clock wai it ? siWhere were 
we now 1 Better make an effort, and •go 
up, and see how we were getting on—it was 
so lonely down liere. Come in! J 

HeVe the door was opened, and Mr. Bode 
the mate presented himself. It was a/6ad 
night, Mr. Bode said—a very bad night’—lie 
had come to tell me we were off' tiie Head at 
last. He thought I might oarc to know, 

*■ 1 am ghid to hear it,” I said faintly; “ it 
will be something smoother in the open sea.” 

He shook his head. “ No open sea for us 
to-night; no, nor to-morroi/ night most 
likely.” 

“ What is all thi.s mysteiy ? ” said I, now 
recollecting the captain’s strange allusions at 
the iim door. " AVhat do you mean 1 ” 

“ It is .1 an Fagel's night,” said he solemnly, 
“ He comes into the bay to-night. An hour 
more of the wind, and we should have been 
clear. But we did what we could—a man 
can do no more than his best.” 

“But who is Jan Fagel ? ” 

“You never lieard 1 ” 

“ Novel-. 'Jell me about him.” 

“W^ll,” said he, “1 shan’t be wanted on 
deck for some time yet, so I may as weft be 
here.” Aud Mr. Bode settled himself in one 
of the cjuioiis’ stalls, thus retiring into the 
shallow, aud began the history of Jan Fagel 
and his vessel. 

“ You have never heard of the famous brig 
Maelstrom, once on a time well known in 
these roads? No,—for you have not been 
much about here,'I dare say; aud it is only 
old sea-folk like myself that would care to 
talk to you of such things. But I cau toll 
you this—there’slaot a sailor along the coast 
that hasn’t the story, though it’s now—^let 
mo see—a good liuudred. years since she 
made her last cruise. Why, I recollect when 
I was a boy, the old hull lying on the sands, 
and breaking up with every tide—for she c» me 
to that end after all—the famous Maelstrbm, 
Captain Jan Fagel, commander. I have been 
told there never was such a boat for foul 
weather, but that was when ho was on board 
of her. He was a terrible man, was Ca 2 )tain 
Fagel, and would turu wild when a gale got 
up ; aud as the wind blew harder, so he grew 
wilder, until at last it seemed as if he had 
gone mad altogether. Why, there was one 
night my father used to teU of, when there 
was a great thunderstorm, and the sea was 
washing over the lighthouses—the most 
awful night h^ever was out in—it ms said 
tliat when the dashes came, Captain Jan had 
been seen dancing aud skipping upon bis 


deck. Many of his sailors told afterd'ards how 
they heard his mad shrieks above the roaring 
of the wiud! Some said he Ifad sold hiinseu 
to the Evil One, which 1 think myself more 
than likeljr, for he cared neither for God nor 
man 

“ Well sir, Captain Fagel took first to the 
smuggling trade; and soon he anti his famous 
brig became known all along the coast, from 
Hoek uji to Helder—ay, aud beyond that. 
But he was seen ofteiiest at the Jlcad—as if 
he had a sort of liking fur the place—and 
always came aud went in a storm. So, that 
wbeukthe Zuyder was like a boiling caul- 
(l^-on, aud the water running over the light¬ 
house galleries, old sailors would look up iu 
the wind’s eye, and say ‘ Captain Fagel’a 
running a cargo to-night.’ At last it came 
to tills, thj^t whenever he was seen off 
Helder, he was thought to bring a storm 
with him. Aud then they would shake 
their heads, and say Captain Fagel was 
abroad that night. Soon he grew tired of 
this work—it was too quiet for him—so he 
turned Hover, aud rail up the black flag, 
lie still kept up his old fashion of bearing 
down iu a gale; aud many a poor disabled 
craft that was struggling hard to keep 
herself afloat, would see the black hull of 
the Maelstriim coming down upon her in the 
storm, aud so would perish miserably upon 
the rocks. He was no true sailor, sir, that 
caiitain, but a low pirate; aud he came to 
a pirate's end. And this was the way he 
fell upon his last cruise, just off Helder Head 
yonder. 

“There was a certain'councillor of the town 
who had many times crossed him in his 
schemes, and had once been near taking him. 
Fagel hated him like poison, aud swore he 
would have his revenge of him, one day. But 
the councillor did not fear him—not a bit of 
him, but even offered a reward to whoever 
would,take or destroy Captain Fagel and his 
vessel When the captain came to hear of 
this he fell to raving and foaming at the 
mouth, and then swore a great oath upon his 
own soul that he would be revenged of the 
councillor. Aud tliis was the.way he went 
about it: 

'I'he councillor had a fair, young wife, 
Madame Elde, whom he l 2 §d brought out 
of France some years before, and whom 
he loved exceedingly—foolishly, some said, 
for a man of his years. They and their 
little girl, lived together at a place called 
lioo, aud no fiimily could be happier. Jan 
Fagel knew the place well, and laid his devil¬ 
ish 2 >lan& accordingly. So, as usual, on one 
of his wild, stormy nights, the brig w%8 seen 
standing iu to shore—for no good purpose, as 
everybody guessed. How he and his mad 
crew got to laud was never accounted for— 
but this is oertaiu—they broke into the house 
at Loo, and dragged Madame Elde^ aud her 
child from their beds, and forced them down 
to their boats. The oouncillor was away in 
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the city ; but Captain Jan knew well enough she were praying. ‘ Where shall Thy jiidg- 
iiow he loved hi? wife, and chose thio way of wonts find this m:.>i 1 ’ 

torturing him. An old fisherman, wlio lived “‘Hore, witch! Look for me here on a 
hard by the shore, said, that he woke up snd- stormy night—any night; next Ohristuias, if 
denly in tlie night, and heard their hcreama ; you like. Hi, latTs ! get a sail here, and send 
but they wex’e too many for him, or he would them over tho side.’ 

have gone out. He was an old man, and it “ Even those ruffians hung back, for it was 
was only natural. They then pidled away too awful a night for them to add murdgr to 
for the ship, he standing up, and screaming their other sins. So, with many oaths, Ca|)- 
at the^waves like a fiend incaniale, as he was. taiij, Fagcl wmt forfvard himself to seize tho 
IIow the poor passengers ever got alive on lady. 

board was a miracle—for the waves came , “‘He shall meet me before the Judgment 
dashing over the bows of tho boat, where seat,’ said she, still praying, 
llicy were l.ying, at every stroke. ^ “iCaut away, sorceress ! come back hero of 

*“Nowitlellont, that at this time, there w!X3 a stiVLuy night, .and I’ll meet you: Tm not 
a British frigate cruising about these parts—' afiaid ; ’ .and ho laughed long and loud, 
for Captain Eagel had a short time befoiaj “Tlicnheflungthe wet sail round them, and 
this, fired into an English vessel. The frigate with his own hands cast them into tlie sea. 
was, therefore, keeping a sh.arp look-out for Thu storm came on fiercer th.an ever, and 
the brig, and had been looking into all the they thought that the ship’s timbers were 
creeks and haibours along the coasts, when going to part. But Jau r-agol strode 
she was caught in this very storm—of Cap- about his deck, and gave his orders and 
tain Fagel's raising. Just as she was strng- she bore uj) well before the wind. It seemed 
gling round the Head, she came upon the that no liarm co\dd come to tli.at ship wlien 
Maelstrom, taking on hoard her boat’s crew, he was on board of her. As for the frigate, 
“‘Let go all clear!’ they heard him cry, she had long since got aw.ay into the open 
even above the storm—and then they saw tlie se.".. Bnt tlie lady’s words were not to be in 
d.ark hull swing round, and set off along shore, vain, for just as he was going one of his mad 
where it was hard lor tho frigate to follow, hounds along the jiooji, hi a foot caught in a 
As for Jan Fagel, if ever Satan entered into coil of rope, and he Went over with an nii- 
a man ui this fife, he must have possessed him e-irthly senijuu into tJiu black, swollen sea. 
that night! They could heai* him from the All the crew r.an to look out after him, 
other vessel, as ho shrieked with delight, and ' but, strange to tell, without so much as 
swore, and bounded along his deck, when | thinking of casting him a rope. It seemed 
other men could scarcely keep their feet, i as iLtliey had lost their sensa for a tisde, and 
Why, sir, one time, he was seen on the edge could only sl.nnd there looking into tlie waves 
of the taffrail—his eyes looking in the dark that had swept him off. Just then, the wind 
like two burning coals ! No doubt he would : went dowu a little, and thiJ/ he.ard a voice 
have got away from them, after all—^for there' high in the unaiumast-top, as if some one 
was 110 better mariner in those seas—when , were calling ; and these words came to them 
just as he w'as coming round a point, they | very clear and distinct: ‘Yo, yo! Jan Fagcl, 
heard a crash, and dowu came his topmast l yo I ’ 'I'lien all the crew’ at the vessers side, 
upon his deck. The sailors rushed to clear as if they had caught some of his own devilish 
away the wreck. •. spirit, could not keep themselves from giving 

“‘Bring lip the vvoman,’he roared through gut, in a great wild'chorus, ‘Yo, yo! Jau 
his trumpet. ‘ Bring up the woman and Fagel, yo ! ’ Once more the voice came from 
child, you sea imps ! ’ Tliough his ship was the mainni.ast-top, calling,* ‘ Yo, yo! Jau 
in danger, he thought of the councillor. Some Fagel, yo ! ’ and .again the crew answered, 
of them rushed down into the hold, and louder than before, as Jf they were poa- 
came up m a moment with Madame Elde sessed. Ho was seen no more after that, 
and the little girl. She was quite, scared and “ The memory of that night never left that 
s.mk down upo%the deck, as if she were in- wicked crew ; and many of them, when dying 
sensible. quietly in their beds long after, started up with 

“ ‘ A handsome creature, sir,’ they said, even that cry, as though they were answering a call, 
some of those savages felt for her. They and so passed away to their last account, 
heard her saying over and over again to “Every yeai’, as sure as Cliristmas night 
herself: ^ ^ comes round, Jau Fagel comes into the bay 

*“0, such a Christmas night! Such a to keep his word with Madame Elde. And, 


Christmas night 1 ’ 
“H^overheard her. 


“ ‘Ah, ah! witch! you shall have a merry away. 

ChristniaB. Never fear. So should your bus- “ But they are wanting me on deck,” said 
band—cursahim—^if we had him here,’ Mr. Bode, looking at his w.atch. “I have 

“ She started up with a scream when she stayed too long as it is.” ' 
heard him speaking. And then they saw Mr. Bode Sastily departed, leaving me 
her standing, with her long black hair blown to ponder over his wild legend. Buminating 
back by the wind, and her arms out, as if i upon it, aud listening to. the rushing of the 


any ship that is off the Head then, must wait 
and beat about until midnight; when he goes 
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water, close to my ear, 1 fell off again in a 
sleep, and began to dream) and, of course, 
dreamed of Captain Jan Fagel* 

It was a wild and troubled sleep, that I had; 
and I am sure, if any one had been standing 
near, they would have seen me starting aiil 
turning uneasily, as if in grievous trouble. 
First, I thought I was ashore again, in a 
sheltered haven, safely delivered from 
all this wretched tossing. And I recol¬ 
lect how inexpressibly jlieligli^ful the feel¬ 
ing of repose was, afttr all these weary 
labours.^ By-and-by, 1 remarked low-roofed 
old-fashioned houses all about, seemiiiglf 
of wood, with little galleries running round 
the windows. And 1 saw stately burgifers 
walking, in dresses eenturies old, and ladies 
with great round frills about their necks, .and 
looking very stiff and miijestie, sat and talked 
to the burghers. They were conung in and out 
of the queer hous<’s, and some passed ()uite close 
to me, saluting me, as they did so, very gra¬ 
ciously. One thing seemed ver/ strange to me. 
They had all a curious dried look about their 
faces, and a sort of stony cast in their eyes, 
which 1 could not make out. Still they came 
and went, and I looked on and wondered. 
Suddenly I saw the little Dutch houses and the 
figures all quivering and getting indistinct, 
and gradually the picture faded away until it 
grew slowly into thcBlmpeofthe cabin where 
I was now lying. There it was, all before me, 
with the canons’ stalls and the dull swinging 
lamp, and I rayscit loaning on one hand in 
the carved crib, and thinking what a weary 
voyage this ■ was! How monotonous the 
rusiiinjf sound of th'e water! Then* my 
dream went on, and it seemed to me that I 
took note of a c^jinon’s stall in the centre, 
something larger and better-fashioned than 
the otliers—the dean's, most likely, 1 con¬ 
cluded wisely, when lie comes to service. 
And then on that hint, as it were, I seemed 
to travel away over the waters to ancient 
aisles, and tracery and soft ravishing music, 
and snowy figures seen ^far off duskily amid 
clouds of incense. In lime, too, all thiiff 
faded away, and kw.os back again in the oak 
cabin, with the sickly yellow light suffusing 
everything, .and a dark misty figure silting 
right opposite. He* caused mo no surprise or 
abtunishment, and 1 received him there as a 
matter of course, as people do in dreams. I 
had seen figures like him somewhere. In 
Rembraudt’a pictures, was it ? Most likely; 
for there was the large broad hat, and the 
stiff white collar and tassels, aud the dark 
jerkin ; only there was a maty, mouldering 
look about his garments that seemed verv 
strange to me. He had an ancient sword, 
too, on wliich he leaned his arm; and so sat 
there motionless, looking on the ground. 
He sat that way I don’t know how long : I, 
as it seemed to me, studying him intently ; 
when suddenly the rushing sound ceased, and 
there came a .faint cry across the waters, 
as from afar off It was the old cry: 


“Yo, yo! Jan Pagel, y<^!” Then I saw 
the figure raise its head suddenly, and tiie 
yellow light fell npon his face— such ft 
mournful, despairing faceMwith the romef’" 
stony gaze I had seen in the others. A^a^ 
the fearifl cry came—nearer, as it Beemed|P 
and T saw the figure rise up mowly and wfilly 
across the cabin to the door. As he passfi^, 
mo he turned his dead, lack-lustre eyes full 
upon me, and looked at me for an instant. 
Never slmll I forget that moment. .It was 
as if a horrid weight was pressing en me. 

I felt such agony that I awoke wiUi a start, 
and found myself sitting up aud trembling 
all o’i|r. But at that instant; whether the 
dreainy influence had not wholly passed away, 
or whatever was the reason 1 don’t know; 

I can swear that, above the rusiiing sound 
df the waves aud the whistling of the wind,' 
I heard that ghostly chorus “Yo, yo! Jan 
Fagel, yo ! ” quite cloai' aud distinct. 

I 

an ollr Seaman in i$e Swef'ioat 

sang this ballad, as his story, to a curious 
sort of tuneful no-tune, which none of the 
rest could remember afterwards. 

1 HATE Been a fiercer 

Known a louder whirlwind blow. 

I was wreck’d off red Algiers, 

Six-aiid-lliirty years ago. 

Yo'ing 1 was,—aud yel old seamen 
IVcio not strong or calm as I; 
lA’Iiilc life Jield such treasures for me, 

I felt sure 1 could not die. 

Life I slfugglcd for—and saved it) 

Life alone—aud notlihig more; 

Bruised, half dead, alone and helpless, 

1 was cast upon the shore. 

I fear’d the pitiless rocks of Ocean ; 

So the great sea lose—and then 
Cast uiu from her fiiendly bosom. 

On the pitiless hcatta of men. 

Gaunt and dreary ra^ the mountains 
* Witli black gorges up the land; 

Up to where tlio lonely Desert 
Sprciids her burning dreary sand; 

In the gorges of the iiiuuntains, , 

On the jdiiiu beside the sea, 

Dwelt uiy stern and cruel masters, 

The black Moors of Barbary. 

Ten long years 1 toil'd among them,' 
Hopeless—as I used to say; 

Now I know Hope burnt within me 
Fiercer, stronger, day by day: 

Those dim years of toil and sorrow 
Like one long dark dream appear} 

One long day of weary waidng;— 

Thou egch day was like a year. 

How I curst the land—my prison; 

How I curst the serpent sea,— 

And the Demon Fate, that shower’d 
All her curses upon me: 

I was mad, I think—God pardon 
Words so terrible end wild— 

This voyage would have been my list on% 

For 1 left a wife aud child. 
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Never did one tender finon 
Fade avay before mjr sight, 

Never once through all my ylnvery, 

Burning da/ or dreary night; 

In my soul it lived, u>d kept me. 

Now I fee^ fiom black despair, 

And my heart was not quite broken,' 

While they lived and blest me there. 

When at night my task was over, 

I would hasten to the shore; 

(All was strange and foreign inland, 
ArNothing I bad known before). 

Strange look'd the bleak mountain passes, 
Strange the red glare and black shade, 
And the Oleanders, waving 
To the sound the fountains made; 

Then I gazed at the great Ocean, 

Till she grew a friend again; 

And because she knew old England, 

I forgave her all my pain: 

So the blue still aky above me, 

With its white clouds’ fleecy fold, 

And the glimmering stars (though brighter), 
Look'd like home aud days of old. 

And a calm would fall upon me; 

Worn perhaps with work and pain, 

The vrild hungry longing left me. 

And 1 was myself again : 

Looking at the'feilver wateia. 

Looking up at the f.ir sky. 

Dreams of home and all 1 left there 
Floated sorrowfully by. 

A fair face, but pole with sorrow. 

With bine eyes, brimful of tears. 

And the little red mouth, quivciing 
With a smile, to hide its fears ; 

Holding out her baby towards me, 

From the sky she look’d on mo; 

So it was that 1 last saw her. 

As the ship put out to sea. 

Sometimes (and a pang would seize me 
That the years were floating on) 

1 would strive to piiint her, alter'd. 

And the little baby gone: 

She DO longer young and girlish, 

Tbo ehild, standiflg by her knee. 

And her face, more pale and sadden'd 
With the weariness for me. 

Then I saw, as night grew darker, 

How she taught my child to pray, 
Holding its smidl hands together. 

For its father, for away; 

And 1 ftlt her sorrow, weighing 
Heavier ou me than mine own; 

Pitting her blighted spring-time, 

And her joy so early flown. 

Till upon my hands (now harden’d 
With the rongh harsh toll of years,) 

Bitter drops of anguish, falling, 

Woke me from my dream, to tears} 
Woke me as a slave, an outcast. 

Leagues from home, across the deep; 

So—though you may call it childish— 

So 1 sobb’d myself to sleep. 

Well, thd years sped on—my sotrovr 
Calmer, and yet stronger grown. 

Was my i^ld against all suifisring, 

Poorer, meaner, than her own. 


So my cruel master’i hsiahneaa 
Fell upon me all in vain, 

Tct the tale of what we su^'d 
Echo’S back from main to auun. 

Ton have heard in a iar eountiy 
Of a self-devoted band. 

Vow’d to rescue ChristUn captives 
Pining in a foreign land. 

And these gontle-bcarted strangers 
Year by year go forth from Rome, 

In their hands the hud-esm’d ransom 
To riOtore sGmo exiles home. 

• 

I was freed: they broke the tidings 
Gently to me; but indeed 
' Hour by hour sped on, 1 knew not 
‘ V What the words meant—I was freed! 

- Better so, perhaps, while sorrow 
(Ulore akin to earthly things) 

Only strains the sad heart’s fibres— 

Joy, bright stranger, breaks tlio strings. 

Yet at last it rush’d npon me. 

And my heart heat full and fast; 

What ncro now my years of waiting. 
What was all the dreary past ? 

Nothing, to the impatient throbbing 
1 must bear across the sea; 

Nothing to the eternal hours 
Still between my homo and mo I 

How the voyage pass'd, I know not; 

Sirongo rt was once more to stand. 
With rriy countrymen around me, 

And to clasp an English baud. 

But, through all, rny bciiit was dreaming 
« - Of the first words 1 slinuld hear. 

In tire geirtlo voice that echo’d, 

Fresh as ever, err my car. 

»' Should 1 SCO her start of wonder, " 
,Aud the sudden truth arise. 

Flushing all her face and hghtcniitg 
The dimm’d splcndour'of her eyes? 

0 1 -to watch the fear and doubting 
Stir the silent depths of pain, 

And ‘the msli of joy—then lueltiiig 
Into perfect peace a^in. 

And the child I—hut why remember 
Foolish fancies that I thouglit? 

I Every tree and every hedgerow 

From the well-known post I brouglii: 

I would picture my dear cottage, 

Sec the crackling wood-fire burn. 

And the two beside it^seatod 
Watching, waiting, my return. 

So, at last we reach’d the harbour. 

1 remember nothing more 
Till 1 stood, my sick Wrt throbbing 
With my htmd upon the door. 

There 1 paused—I heard ber speaking; 

Low, soft, murmuring words she said; 
Then I first knew the dumb terror 
I had bad, lest she were dead. 

* It was evening in late autumn. 

And the gusty wind blew chill; 
Autumn leaves wwe faHing round me^ 
And the red sun lit tbo hilL 
Six and twenty years ore vanish’d 
Since then—I am old and grey— 

But I never told to mortal 
What I BW, until tha day. 


I 

I 
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She vas leatcd bjr tho*fire, 

In her anna the held a child. 

Whispering haby-words careaaiDg,, 

And then, looking up, she eniilod. 

Smiled on biin who stood beside her— 

UI tile bitter truth was told I 
In her look of trusting fondness, 

1 had seen the look of old. 

But she rose and turn'd towards mo 
(Cold and dumb 1 waited tln^’c), 

With a shriek of fear and t)|rror, % 

And a white face of despair. 

Ue liad been an ancient comrade— 

Not a single word we said, 

While we gazed upon each other, 
lie tlio lii'iug: I the dead I 

I drew nearer, nearer to her. 

And 1 took her trembling hand. 

Looking on her white face, looking 
That her hcui't might niidcistand 
All tho love and all the pity 
That my lips refused to say ! 

1 thank God no thonglit save sor ow 
lioso in our crush’d hcai'ta that day. 

Bitter tears that desolate moment. 

Bitter, bitter tears we wept 
I Wo three broken hearts tngctiicr, 

I While tlio bab} smiled :uid slept. 

I Tears alone—no words were spoken. 

Till ho—till her liusband said 
That niy boy (I hod forgotten 
I The poor child), tliat he was dead. 

Tlien at last I rose, and, turning, 

Wrung Ins hand, but made no sign; 

And I stoop'd and kiss’diicr foieliead 
Once more, as if she were iiiiuo. 

Nollflng of f.irewcdl I iitlcr’d. 

Save in broken woids to pmy 
That God in llis girat love would bless her— 
Tlicn in silcnA pass'd aw,ay. 

Over tho great restless ocean 

Tor twenty and six } ears I roam; 

All iny comrades, old and wcai y, 

JI.ivo gone back to die at borne, 
llmno ! > es, I shall reach a haven, 

I, too, shall reach home and rest J ^ 

1 shall lind her waiting for mo 
With our baby on her breast. 

aaifjilc forc0omfl gtorg tons liems 

tOltl,l Itad kept my fixed upon little Willy 
Lindsey, a young Scotch boy (one of the two 
apprentices), who had been recommended .o 
Captain Bavender’s care by a friend in 
Glasgow ; and very sad it was to see the 
expression of his face. All the early part of 
the voyage he had been a favourite in the 
ship. The ballads he sang, and the curious 
old stories he told, made him a popular 
visitor in the cabin, no less than among 
the people. Though only entered as appren¬ 
tice seaman. Captain Baveuder had kept him 
as mu(^ about him as he could; and 1 am 
bold to say, the lad’s affection for Captain 
Bavender was as i^cere as if he had been 
one of Ids own blood. Even before the wreck, 
a change had taken plaA in his manner. Ue 


grow silent and thoughtful. , Mi's. Atherfield 
and Miss Coleshaw, .who had bhen,veiy,>^ 
kind to him,-observed the alteration, ana'-'' 
bantered him on the melauclioly nature of , 
the songs he sang to them, and the sad air '; 

^ with whick he went about the duties of the ' 
vessel 1 asked him if anything had occurred 
to make him dull; but he put me off with & 
laugh, aud at last told me that he was think¬ 
ing about his home; for, said he, a certain 
anniversary was coming soou ; “ and maybe ] 
• I’ll tell you,” he added, “ why the e'xpocJhtion | 
of it makes me so sorrowful.” 

‘ lie was a nice, delicate, almost femioiiie' 
g looking boy, of sixteen or acveuteeu; the sou 
^ of a small fanner in Ayrshire, as Caiitaiu 
Bavender’s Glasgow friend liad told him, and, 
asgiisual with his'eountrymen, a cajiital hand 
at letters aud accounts. He had brought 
with him a few books, chiefly of the wild and 
supernatural kind; and it seemed as if ho 
had given way to his imagination more thou 
was quite health^', perhaps, -for the other 
faculties of his mind. But wo all set down 
his delight and belief in ghost stories aud 
S'aeh like, to the superstitiou of his country, 
where the folks seem to make up for being 
tho most matter-of-fact people in Europe in 
the affairs of this world, by being tho wildest 
aud most visionary inquirers into the affairs 
of the next. Willy had been useful to all 
dc}>artmeuts on board. The steward had 
eiiijdoyed him at his ledger, Captain Baveuder 
' at ids ]‘cckouiug3, aud as to the passengera, 
they had made quite a friend and com¬ 
panion of the youth. 

So I watched his looks, as I’ve said before, 
and 1 now beckoned Willy to come to my 
side, that I might keep liim as warm as I 
could. At first he eitlier did not perceive 
my signal, or was too ap.athetic or loo deep 
sunk in his own thoughts to agt upon it. 
Blit the carpenter, who sat next him, seeing 
my motion, hei])od him .across the boat, and 
I put arm round his shoulders. 

“ Bear up, Willy,” I said, “ you’re young 
'and strong, and, with the help of Heaven, 
we shall all live to see our frieuds again.” 

The buy’s e^e brightened with hope for a 
moment; then he shook his head and. 
said: 

“ You're very kind to say so, sir; but it 
camia be—at least fur me.” 

The night was now closing fast in, biB 
there was still light enough to see his face. 

It was quite calm, and wore a sort of amile. 
Everybodv listened to hear what the poor ! 
laddie said; and I whispered to him: ! 

“ You promised to tell me why you vrsre j 
depressed by the coming of an aBuiversary, j 
Willy. When is it?” - j 

“It’s to-night,” he said, with n sclcnm ;; 
voice. “ And 01 how different this is from i 
what it used to be! It’s the bii-th-day o’ my I 
sister Jean.” _ ) 

“Comb, teU us all about itj” I said. 

** Maybe, speaking it out openly will ease ‘ 
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' your miud. Here, rest on my shonlder. 
Now .say' on.” 

We w tried io catch his words, and he 
began: ;, 

“ It’s two years ago, this very day, since 
w6 had sudi a merry night o& it in my' 
lather’s house at home. He was a farmer in 
a sma’ way np among the hills above the 
Doon; and had the lands on a good tack, 
and was thought a richer man than any of 
Lis neiglibouiB. There was only Jean and 
me 6' the family ; and I’m thinking nobody 
was ever so ha})py or well cared for as 1 was 
a’ the time I was young, for my mither' 
ij would let me want for nothing, and *jok me 
I on her knee and tauld me long histories o’ 
j the Bruce and Wallace;. and strange atl- 
I ventures with the warlocks; and sang m^ a’ 
i Burns’ songs, forbye reading me the grand 
I auld stories out o’ the Bible, about the death 
o’ Goliath and the meeting o’ King Saul and 
the Witch of Endor. Jean was a kind o’ 

I mither to me, too; for she was five yeai-s 
i older, and spoilt me as mueh as she could. 

She was so bonny, it was a plea.sure to look 
, at her; and she helpit in the dairy, and 
I often milkt the cows hersel’; and in the 
, winter nights sat by the side o’ the bleezy 
j fire, and turned the reel or span, keepiii’ 

I time wi’ some lang ballad about cruel 
! Ilanken coming in and killing Lady Mar- 
I garet; or the ship that sailed away to 
Norw.ay wi’ Sir Patrick Spence, ,and sank 
wi’ all the crew. The schoolmaster came up, 

' when he was able, to gi’e me lessons ; and as 
I the road was long, and the nights were 
j sometimes dark, it soon grew into the 
j common custom for him to come up ow’r 
I the hills on Friday, when the school was 
! skailt, and stay tiU the Monday morning, 
i lie was a young man that had been intended 
for a ministei’, but the college expenses had 
been too much, and he had settled down as 
I the parish teacher at Shalloch; and we 
; always called him’’Dominie Blair. ,A11 the 
! week through, we looked for the Dominie’s,^ 
coming. Jean and 1 used to go and meet 
him at the bend o’ the hill, where he came oiT 
from tlie high road, and ho began his lessons 
to me in botany tbe moment we turned 
towards honre. 1 noticed that he aye required 
the speckuena that grew at the side o’ the 
bums that ran down valleys a good way off; 
blit I was very vain of my running, and used 
to rush down tbe gully and gather the flower 
or weed, and overtake the two before they 
had walked on a mile. So you sec, sir, it was 
na long before it was known all over the 
country s’lde that Dominie Blair was going to 
nmrry my sister Jean. Everybody Idiought 
it a capital match, for Jean had beauty and 
siller, and Mr. Blair was the cleverest man 
in tha county, and had the promise of the 
mastership of a school in the East country, 
with ninety poimds a-year. Our house grew 
happier now than ever; and when Jean’s 
Inraday came round, tiiere was a gathering 


from far and near to do honour to the 
bonniest and kindest lass in all the parish. 
The minister himsel’ came up on his pony, 
and drank prosperity to the young folks at 
the door; and inside at night there was a 
supper for all the neighbours, and John 
Chalmers played on the fiddle, and a’ the 
rest of us saug songs, and danced and skirled _ 
like mad; and at last, when Jean’s health 
was drank, with many wishes for her happi¬ 
ness, up sho^ets smd lays her arms round my 
auld mithcr’s neck, and bursts out into a 
great passion o’ tears; and when she re- 
coverew herself, she said she would never 
I"' so happy anywhere else, and that weel or 
ill, dead or alive—in the body or in the 
spirit—she would aye come back on that 
night, and look in on the hame where 
she had spent sae sunshiny a life. Some o’ 
them laughed at the wild affection she 
showed; and some took it seriously, and 
thonght she had tied herself down by ow'r 
solemn a brirgain; but in a wee while the 
mirth and frolicking gaed on as before, and 
all the company confessed it was the happie.st 
evening they had ever spent in their lives. 

Do you ken Loch Luart, sir ?—a wee bit water 
that stretches across between the Lureloch 
and theBrecleuI Ah ! the grand shadows that 
pass along it when you stand on the north 
side and look over to the hill. There’s a 
great blackness settled upon the face, as if 
the sun had died ‘.away from the heavens 
altogether, till wh^n he comes round the : 
corner o’ the mountain, a glorious procession 11 
o’, sunbeams and coloum taks its course !{ 
across the whole length o’ the water, and all ji 
the hill sides give out a kind o’ glow, and at 
last the loch seems all om fire, and you can ; 
scarcely look at it for the brightness. A ! 
small skiff was kept at the side, for it saved j 
•the shepherds miles o’steep climbing to get !' 
from flock to flock, as it cut off two or three i i 
miles o’ the distance between our house and ' 
Shalloch, One Friday, soon after the merry || 
meeting %t Jean’s “birthday, she set off as j 
usual to meet Mr. Blair. How far the weut, 
or where she met him, n6body could tell, for 
nothing was ever seen or heard o’ them from 
that day to this; on^ the skiff on Loch 
Luart was found keel u}^ and the prints o’ 
feet that answered to their size were seen on 
the wet bank. Nothing wad persuade my 
mother for many a day that she wasna coming 
back. "When she heard a step at the door, 
she used to flush up with a great redness in 
her cheek, and run to let her in. Then when 
she saw it was a stranger, she left the'fdoor 
open and came back into tbe kitchen without 
Bayin’ a word. My father spoke very little, 
but sometimes he seemed to forget that Jean 
was taken away, and called for her to come 
to him ip a cheery voice, as he used to do; 
and then, wi’ a sudden shake o’ his head, he 
remembered that she was gone, and passed 
away to his work aiuf bis heart vras brok^ 
And other things came on to disturb faim 
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now, for some bank, or railway, or some- 
tiling o’ the kind, where he had bought some 
shares, failed with a great crash, and he was 
called on to make up the loss; and he grew 
careless about everything that happened, and 
the horses and carts were seized for debt, and 
a’ the cows except two were taken away, and 
the place began to go to wrack and ruin; 
and at last Jean’s birthday cam’ round again. 
But we never spoke about it t^e whole day 
long, though none of the jrfihreeafchought of 
anything else. My father pretended to 
busy in the field; my mother span—^never 
letting the thread out o’ her hand ; and as for 
me, I wandered about the hills from earlv 
iiioriiing, and only came back when the darK 
night began. All through the lengthening 
hours we sat and never spoke; but some¬ 
times my father put a fresh supply of peats 
upon the fire, and stirred it up into a blaze, 
as if it pleased him to see the great sparkles 
flying up the chimney. At last my mother, 
all of a sudden, ceased her spinning, and 
said, ‘ Ilark ! do you no’ hear somebody out¬ 
side 1 ’ And we listened without getting up 
from oiir seats. We heard a sound as if some¬ 
body was slipping by ou tip-toe on the way ■ 
to the Byre ; and then we heard a low, wail¬ 
ing sound, as if the person was trying to 
reBtr.ain'8ome great sorrow ; and immediately 
we heard the same footstep, as if it were lost 
in snow, coming up to the house. My mither 
stood u]) wi’ her hand stretched ont, and 
looked at the window. Outside the iiaue— 
where the rose-tree has grown sae thick it 
lialf hides the lowt;r half—we heard a rust- 
* ling, as *f somebody was pxxtting aside tlie 
leaves, and then, wlien a sudden flicker o’ the 
flame threw its ligjit upon the casement, we 
saw the faint image o’ a-bonny pale face— 
very s.ad to look on—wi’ lang tresses o’ yellow 
hair hanging straight down the cheeks, as if 
it was dripping wet, and heard low, plaintive 
sobs ; but nothing that wc could understand. 
My mither ran forward, as if to embrace 
the visitor, and cried, ‘^ean! Jean! O, 
let mo speak to you, my bairn 1 ’ But the 
flame suddenly dietk away in the grate, and j 
we saw nothing mair. But we all knew now 
that Jean had been drowned in Loch Luart, 
and that she minded the promise she^ad 
made to come and see the auld house upon 
her birthday.” 

Here the boy paused in his narrative for a 
moment, and 1 felt his breath coming and 
going very quick, as if his strength was 
getting rapidly exhausted. 

“H|8t a while, Willy,” I said, “and try, if 
you can, to sleep.” 

But nothing could restrain him from 
finishing his tme. 

“Ha, na! I canna rest upon your arm, 
sir. I ha’e wark to do, and it maun be done 
this night—wae’s me! I didna think, last 
year at this time, that ever I wad be here.” 
He looked round with a shudder ak the 
coiling waves that rose high at the siae of 


the boaf^ and shut out the faijit glimmer that^‘, 
still lingered on the horizon line. “Bo Jean , 
was drowned, ye see,” he continued; “and 
conldna put foot inside—^for a’they can do is 
to look in and see what's doiiur at the auld 
eside thaeugh the window. But even this 
was a comfort to my mither; and as I saw 
how glad it made her to have this assurance 
that she wasna forgotten, I made her the 
same promise that Jean had done on her 
birthday: ill or weel, happy or miserabb, in 
the body or in the spirit—I wad find my 
way to the form-house, and m’e her some 
$ign that I loved her as I had always done. 
And nCfr 1 ken what they’re doing as if 1 
was at hnme. They’re ntting sad and lonely 
in* the silent kitchen. My father puts fresh 
peqjts upon the grate, and watches their 
flame as it leaps and crackles up the fire¬ 
place ; and my . mither—Ah! ”—here he 
stretched forward as if to see some object 
befoi’e him more distinctly —“ ah ! she’s bjhbt 
ning, spinning as if to keep heraelf frmn 
thinking—and tears arc running down her 
face; and I see the cheery fire, and the 
heather bed in the corner, and the round 
table in the middle, and the picture o’ 
Abraham and Isaac ou the wall, and my 
fishing-rod hung up aboon the mantelpiece, 
and my herding-staff, and my old blue bonnet. 
But bow cold it is, sir,” be went on, turning 
tome; “I felt a touch on my shoulder just 
now that made me creep as if the hand were 
ice ; and 1 looked up and saw the same face 
we had noticed last year; and 1 feel the 
clammy fingers yet, and they go downward- 
downward, chilling me a’ the way till my 
blood seems frozen, and I canna speak. O, 
for anither look at the fire and the warm 
cosy room, .and my father’s white head, and 
my pnir auld mither’s een ! ” 

So saying, he tried to rise, and seemed 
to be busy putting aside something that inter¬ 
fered with his view. “ The rose-tree ! ” he 
said ; “ it.’s thicker than eier, and I canua see 
clear! ” At last he appeared to get near the 
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ser^ them a* again. 0, mither ! turn your face 
this way, for ye see I’ve kept my word; and 
we’re both here. Jean’s beside me, and very 
cold—and we dareiia come in." He watched 
for about a minute, still gazing intently, and 
then, with a joyous scream, he exclaimed: 
“ She sees me,—she sees me 1 Did na ye 
hear her cry ? O mither, mither! tak’ me 
to your arms, for Fm chilled wi’ the salt 
water, and naething will make me warm 
again.” 

I tightened my hold of poor Willy as ho 
spoke, for he gr^ually lost his power, and 
at last lay speechless with his head on {my 
shoulder. I concealed from the rest the sad 
event that occurred in a few minutes^ and kept 
the body hidden till the darkest part of the 
night, dosely wrapped in my cloak. 
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tlie sun rose on the tiyenty-Beventh 
day of our calamity, the first queslUm tliat I 
secretly asked myself was, How many more 
mornings the stoutest of us Jive to sc^f 
I had kept count, ever since we took to >the 
boats, of the days of the week ; and 1 knew 
that we had now arrived at another Thurs¬ 
day. Judging by my own sensations (and I 
believe 1 had as much strength left as the 
besV'inan among us), I came to the conclusion, 
that, unless the mercy of Providence inter¬ 
posed to effect our deliverance, not one of 
our company could hope to sec anothyi* morn¬ 
ing after the moniing of Sunday. 

Two discoveries that I made—after re¬ 
deeming my promise ovenught, to serve ^ut 
with the morning whatever eatable thing I 
could find—^lielped to confirm mo in my 
gloomy view of our future*prospects. In the 
..^Bt]flace, when the few coffee-berries left, 
together tvith a small allowance of water, 
had been shared all round, I found oii 
examining the lockers that not one gniiit 
oL pi’ovisiou remained, fore or aft, in any 
part of the boat, and that our stock of 
fresh water was reduced to not much more 
than would till a wine - bottle. In the 
second plate, after thC berries bad been 
shared, and the w'atcr equally divitled, I 
noticed that the sustenance thus adminislered 
produced no effect whatever, even of the 
most momentary kind, in raising the spirits 
of the passengers (excepting in one case) or in 
rallying the strength of the crew. , The ex-! 
ception was Mr. llarx. Tliis tough and 
greedy old sinner seemed to wake up from 
tlie trance he had lain in so long, wlicn tlie 
smell of the berries and water vas under his 
nose. He swallowed bis share with a gulp 
that many a younger and better man in the 
boat might have envied; and went maunder¬ 
ing on to himself afterwards, ns if he Imd got 
a new lease of lift.*^ He fancied noy that he 
was digging a gold mine, all by himself, and 
going flown bodily straight through the earth 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. 
“ Leave me alone,” says he, “ leave me alone. 
The lower I go, the richer I get. Down I 
go!—down, down, down, down, till I burst 
out at tlie other end of the world in a shower 
of gold ! ” So he went on, kicking feebly with 
his heels from time to time against the 
bottom of the boat. 

But, as for all tbe rest, it was a pitiful and 
dreadful sight to see of how little use their 
last shadow of a meal was to them. I my¬ 
self attended, before anybody else whs served, 
to the two poor women. Miss Coleshaw 
shook her head faintly, and pointed to her 
throat, when I offered her the few berries 
that fell to her share. I made a shift to 
crush them up fine and mix them with a 
little water, and got her to swallow that 
miserable drop of drink with the greatest 
colty. When it was down there came no 


change for the better over her face. Nor did 
she recover, for so much as a moment, the 
capacity to speak, even in a whisper. I next 
tried Mrs. AtherfiulcL It was hard to wake 
her out of the half-swooning, half-sleeping 
condition in which she lay,—and harder still 
to get her to open her lips when I put the tin- 
cup to them. I When I had at last prevailed 
ou her torfwaU%w her allowance, she shut 
4ser eyes u^ain, and fell back- into her old 
position. 1 saw her lips moving; _aud, put¬ 
ting my ear close to them, caught some of the 
words she was murmuring to herself. ' She 
was still droaruing of Tlie Golileu Lucy. She 
and the child were walking somewhere by 
the banks of a lake, at the time when the 
buttercups arc out. The Golden Lucy wiis 
gatliering the buttercup* .s, and making her¬ 
self a watch-chain out of them, in imitation 
of tho chain that her mother wore. They 
were carrying a little basket with them, and 
were going to dine together in a great 
hollow tree growiiig on the banks of the 
lake. To get this ])retty picture painted 
ou one’s mind as I got it, while li.steiiing 
to the poor motlier’s broken words, aiul 
tlien to look up at tbe Iiaggarvl laces of 
the men in tbe boat, and at the wiki ocean 
rolling all round ns, was such a change 
from fancy to reality as it h.is fallen, I 
hoj)e, to few men’s lots to ospciicnce. 

Aly next thought, when I bad done my 
best for the wome)), was for the Captain, 
r was free to risk losiim my own share of 
^vfi.tor, if I pleased, .so T tried, before tasting * 
it myself, to get a little betweaa his li|)S ; 
but bis teeth were fiist cinched, and I had 
neither strength nor skill to ojieu them. 
The faint warmth still remained, tiiank 
God, over his heart—but, in all other re¬ 
spects he lay beneath us like .a dead man. 
In covering him up .again as comfortably as 
I could, I found a bit of paj>cr cruncli'-il in 
oue of his hauds^ and took it out. There 
was some writing on it, but not a word 
was readable. I supposed, j|) 00 r fellow, that 
he had been trying to write some last in¬ 
structions for Tjio, just before he dropficd 
at his post. If they Iftid been ever so easy 
to rcaci, they would have been of no use 
now. 'io follow instructions we must have 
had some power to shape the boat’s course 
iu a given direction—and this, which we 
had been gradually losing for some days 
past, we had now lost altogether, 

I liad hoped that the serving out M the 
refreshment would have put a little mMicum 
of strength into the arms of the men at the 
oars; but, as I have hinted, this hope turned 
oui to be perfectly fruitless. Our last 
mockery of a meal, which had done nothing 
for the passengers, did nothing either for the 
crew—except to aggravate the pangs of 
hunger in the men who were still strong 
enough to feel them. While the weather 
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held moderate, it was* not of much conse¬ 
quence if one or two of the rowers kejjt drop¬ 
ping, in turn, into a "kind of fjunt sleep over 
their oars. But if it came on to blow again 
(and we could expect nothing else in those, 
seas and at that time of the year), how was 
I to steer, when the blades of the oars were 
out of the water ton times as often asthey 
were in 1 The lives which we had under¬ 
gone such suffering to preserle would have 
been lost in an instant by^the damping of 
the boat, if the wind had risen on the morJP 
ing of Thursday, and had caught us ti’ying tq, 
row any longer. 

Feeling this, I resolved, while the weatl^ 
held njoderately fine, to hoist the best sub¬ 
stitute for a sail that we could produce, and 
to drive before the wind, on the chance (the 
last ws had to hope for) of a ship picking us 
up. We had only continued t > use the oars 
up to this time, in order to keep the course 
which the Captain had pointeil out as like¬ 
liest to bring us ne.ar the land. Sailing 
had been out of the question from the first, 
the ni.ssta .and suits of s.ails belonging to each 
boat li.aviiig been out of thein at tho time of 
the wreck, .and haying gone down with the 
ship. This was an accident which there was 
no need to dejilore, for we wore too crowded 
from the first to .'ulinit of handling the boats 
properly, uiuler their regular press of sail, 
ill anything like rough weather. 

Having maile up my mind on what it was 
ncoesjary to do, I addre-ssed the men, and 
told them that any notion of holding longer 
on our (»)urse witli,lhe oais was miuilfeftly 
out of tlio question, and dangerous to all on 
board, .'is their own common sense might tell 
them, ill the statesto which the stoutest arms 
•anioiig us w'cre now reduced. They looked 
round ou c.ich other as I said lh.at, each man 
spcriiiiig to thiidc Jii.s neighbour weaker than 
hiiii.sclh I went on, mill told them that we 
nniot take .advantage of our present glimpse 
of moderate weather, and hoist the best sail 
we could set up, and driVe before the wind,, 
in Die hope that it might please God to direct 
us ill the way of sfime ship liefore it was loo 
hate. “ Our only chaiicc, my men,” I said, in 
conclusion, “is the.cliance of being picked 
up ; and in tliese Sesolate seas one point of 
tho conipa.ss is just asfiikely a point for our 
necessities as another. Half of you keip 
the boat before the sea, the other ’half bring 
out your knives, and do as I teil you.” The 
prospect of being relieved from the oars 
struck tho wandering attention of the men 
dirfttly ; and they said, “Ay, ny, sir ! ” with 
something like a faint reflection of their 
former readiness, when the good ship was 
niuler their feet^ and the mess-cans were 
filled with plenty of wholesome food. 

Thanks to Captain Tl-avender’s foi'etliought 
in providing both boats with a coil of rope, 
we had our InsWngs, and the means of 
making what 'rigging was wanted,'.ready 
to hand. One of the oars was maae fast 


to the thwart, and \rull stayed jbre and.'fe 
aft, for a mimt. A large pilot coat that 
wore was spread ; enou^ of sftil for us. The-Vl 
only difficulty that' puzzled me was ocoa.^ 
moned by the necessity of making a yard. • 
;ilie men ttied to tear up one of the thwarts, 
but were not sti'ong enongln My own knifis 
had been broken in the attempt to split a bib ! 
of plank for them ; and 1 was almost at my j 
wit’s end, when I luckily thought of search- ; 
ing the Captain’s pockets for bis kni^e. I 
found it—a fine large knife of Sheffield manu¬ 
facture, with plenty of blades, and a small 
>Baw among them. With this we made a shift 
to saw%ff about a third another oar; and 
then the difficulty was conquered; and 
T#e got my pilot-coat -boisted on onr jury- 
mast, and rigged it a» nigh as we could to the 
fashion of a Ing-sail. 

I had looked anxiously towards the Surf- 
boat, wliile we were rigging our mast, and 
observed, with a feeling of great relisl^ 
that the men in her—as soon as they ^ 
covered what wo were about—were wise 
enough to follow our example. They got on 
faster than we did ; being less put to it.4^r 
room to turn round in. We set our sails as 
nearly os possible about the same time; and 
it was well for both boats that we finished 
ourworkwbenwe did. At noon tbewind began 
to rise again to a stiff breeze, which soon 
knocked up a heav}', tumbling sea. We drove 
before it in a direction Horth and by Easl^ ' 
keeping wonderfully diy, donsideriug all 
things. The mast stood well; and the sai^ 
small as it was, did good service in steadying 
the boat and lifting her easily over the seas. 

1 felt the cold after the loss of my co.at,but not 
so baiily as I had feared ; for the two men who 
were with me in the stern sheets, sat as close 
as they could on either side of me, and helped 
with the warmth of their own bodies to keep 
the warmth in mine. Forw'ard, I told off, 
lialf-a-dozen of the most trustworthy of ttie 
men wlto could still muAer strength enough 
,to keep their eyes open, to set a watch, turn 
and turn about, on our frail rigging. The * 
wind was steadily increasing, and if any acci- ’ 
dent happened to our mast, the chances wei’e 
that the boat would hroach-to, and that 
every one of us would go to the bottom. 

So wo drove ou—all through that day— 
sometimes catching sight of the Surf-boat 
a little ahead of us—sometimes losing her' 
altogether in tho scud. How little and 
frail, how very different to the kind of 
boat that I had expected to see, she 
looked to my eyes now that I was out 
of her, and saw what she showed like on 
the waters for the first time 1 'But to re- 
tura to tlie liong-boat. The wAtch on the 
rigging was relieved every two hours, and at 
tho same regular periods all. the brightest 
eyes left amongst ns looked out for tho smal- . 
lest vestige of a sail in view, and looked M ' 
vain. Among the passen.gers, nothing, hui^ • 
pened in the way of a change—ex<S(^ that 










Coleslav teemed to grow fainter, and 
tiiiit, Atherfield got restless, as if slie 
5 rere waK!^ oeit of her long dream about the 
Got^u 

gbf 'JSik towards sunset. The wind 
was ralng'’to half a gale. The clouds 
whi(& had oeen heavy all over the firmament 
idnoe no<m, were lifting to the westward, and 
kaviUs there, over the horizon line of the 
oeeaUth long of clear pie greenish sky, 

. overbtpg % a cletid-liaDk, whose ragged 
edges were tipped with burning crimson by 
the sun. I dia not like the look of the nighty 
f&d, keeping where I was, in the forward* 

S rt of the boat, I helped the men fco ease 
i strain oflT onr mast, by lowering the yard 
a little and taking a poll on the sheet, so ^ 
to present to the wind a smaller surface even 
of our snudl sail. Noting the wild look of 
the weather, and the precautions we were 
kking against the chance of a gale rising in 
,'i^ night—and being,furthermore, as 1 believe, 
itaggered in their minds by the death that had 
taken place among them—t^ree of the passen¬ 
gers wruggled up iu the bottom of the boat, 
clifpd their arms round me as if they were 
drowning men already, and hoaraely cla¬ 
moured for a last drink of water, before the 
stmrm rose and sent us all to the bottom. 

“Water yon shall have,” I said, “ when I 
think the time has come to serve it out. The 
time has not come yet.” 

“ Water, pray! ” they all three groaned 
together. Two more passengers who were 
asleep, woke up, and joined the cry. 

“ Silence ! ” I said. “ Tliere are not two 
spoonsful of fresh water left for each man iu 
the boat. I shall wait three houi's more for 
the chance of rain before I serve that out. 
Silence, and drop back to your places ! ” 
Hiey lot go of me, but clamoured weakly 
for water still; and, this time, the voices of 
some of the crew joined theri^. At this 
moment, to my gr^jat alarm (for I thought 
they, were going mad and turning* violent 
against me), 1 was seized round the neck, 
’ by one of the men, who had been standing 
up, holding on by the mast, and looking 
out steadily to tlie westward. 

I raised my right hand to free myself; but 
before 1 touched him, the sight of the man’s 
face close^to mine made me drop my arm 
again. Tuere was a speechless, breathless, 
frantic joy in it, that made all the blood iu 
my veins stand still in a moment. 

“ Out with it! ” I said. “ Man alive, out 
with it, for God’s sake ! ” 

. His breath beat on my cheek in hot, quick, 
henvy gasps; but ho could not utter a word. 
For a moment he let go of the mast (tighten¬ 
ing his hold on me witli the other arm) and 
pmuted out westward—^then slid heavily down 
on to fhe thwart behind us. 

Z looked westward, and saw that one of 
the two trustworthy men whom I had left 
at the helm was on his feet looking out west- 
. w#id* too. As the boat rose, I fixed my eyes 


on the strip of clear gteenish sky in the wesl^ 
and on the bright line of the sea just under 
it. The boat dipped again before 1 could see 
anything. I squeezed my eyelids together to 
^get the .water ont of them, and when we rose 
again looked straight into the middle of the 
bright sea-line. My heart bounded as if it 
would choke me—my tongue felt like a’ 
cinder in my mouth —mj kuees gaye way 
under me—I dropped down on to the thwart, 
and Bobbe# out, With a great effort, as if 1 
^ff&d been dumb for weeks before, and had 
^ouly that instant found my speech: 

“ A sail! a sail! ” 

\The words were instantly echoed by the 
man in the stern sheets. 

“ Sail, lio 1 ” he screeches out, turning 
round on us, and swinging his arms about 
bis head like a madman. 

This made three of our company who had 
seen the ship already, and that one fact was 
sufficient to I'emove all dread lest our eyes 
might have been deceiving us. The great 
fear now was, not that we were deluded, but 
that we might come to some serious harm 
through the excess of joy among the people ; 
that is to say, among such of the people as 
still had the sense to feel and the strength to 
express what they felt. I must record in iny 
own justification, after confeasing that 1 lost 
coiumuiid over myself altogether on the dis¬ 
covery of the sail, that 1 was the first who 
sot the example of self-control. I was iu a 
manner forced to this by the crew frantically 
entreating me to lay-to until we could make 
ouk what course the ship was sti^riiig—a 
proceeding which, with the sea then rumiiiig, 
with the heavy lading of the boat, and vviih 
such feeble suhatitutes foivmast. and sail as 
we ]>os3essed, must have been attended with 
total destruction to us all. 1 tried to reniind 
the men of this, but tliey were in such a 
transport — hugging each other round the 
neck, and crying and laughing all iu a breath 
—that they were not fit to listen to reason. 
Accordingly, 1 myself went to the lu-lni 
again, .ami chose the steadiest of my two men 
in the after part of the bclat, as a guard over 
the sheet, with instructions to use force, if 
necessary, towariis any qne who stretched out 
so much ns a finger to it. The wind was 
rising every minute, and we had nothing for 
it but to scud, and be thankful to God’s 
mercy that we ha<l se.a-room to do it in. 

“ It will be dai’k in an houi'’s time, sir,” 
says the man left along with me when 1 took 
the helm again. “ We have no light to show. 
Tlie ship will pass us in the night. La^ to, 
sir! For the love of Heaven, give us all a 
chance, and lay to! ” says he, and goes 
down on his knees before me, wringing his 
hands. 

“Lay to ! ” says I. “ Lay to, under a coat! 
Lay to, in a boat like this, with the wind 
getting up to a gale! A seaman like you 
talk in that way 1 Who have I got along 
here with me I Sailors who know their craC 








or a pack of long-shore* lubbers, 'who ought to her in ^ darkness t Tjfulf, I 
to be turned adrift in a ferry-boat on a anyhow we might from dnr 
pond 1 ” heart wtp heavy enough, God of view, our protpecf of delivurdn^ 
knows, but 1 spoke out as loud as I could, in to be of the most utterly hopSef) 
that light way, to try and shame the men it is possible to conceive. , ,. « > , 

back to their proper senses. I succeeded at ^vThe men felt this bitterlvi M the^^adtl 
least in restoring silence ; and that was some- bank dropped to*the verge oi tlkeWa'tws, ^ 
thing in such a condition as ours. the sun set redly behind it. The ii(|oan&j^>- 

My next anxiety was to know if the men and lamenting among them wai.misesmt^ W' ' * 
in the Surf-Boat had sighted tie sail to the hear, when we last speak and phpoi^iip of . V' 
westward. She was still driving a-head of the ship had vanished from'View. ^md,fe«[.;| 
ns, and the first time I saw her rise on th^istill swore they saw her when ther^ wn^- 
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waves, I made out a signal on board—a. strip, ^ardly a flicker of light left in the west, and^ 
of cloth fiistened to a boat-hook. I ordered pnly gave up looking out, and dropped''’ 
the man by my side to return it with h;* down i% the boat, at my express orders. I -," 
jacket tied on to the end of an oar ; being charged them all solemnly to set an exain^ .; 
anxious to sec whether his agitation had of courage to tlie passengers, and to trust th#; 
calmed down and left him fit for his duty rest to the infinite wisdom and mercy of thtf ‘ 
again. He followed' my directions steadily Creator of ns all. Some muimared, some’*j 
and when hcdiad got Ids jacket on again, fell to repeating scraps out of the Bibl^ ^dd ' 
asked me to pardon him for losing his self- Prayer-Book, some wandered amin in tlmiry^; 
command ill a quiet, altered voice. minds. This went on till the darknettV 

I shook hands with him, and gave him gathered—^then a great hush of silence.: 
the helm, in proof that my confidence was re- drearily over passengers and crew j and 
stored ; then stood up and turned my face to waves and the wind luasod and howled about: f’ 
the westivard onco again. 1 looked long into us, as if we were tossing in the midst of th^j’ 
the belt of clear sky, which was narrowing a boat-load of corpses already ! 
alre.ady as the cloud-bank above sank over it. Twice in the forepart of the night the- 
I looked with all my heart and soul and clouds overhead yaiied for a little, and let 
strength. It was only when my cj’es could tho blessed moonlight down upon ns. On 
stand the strain on them no longer, that 1 the first of those occasions, 1 myself served 
gave in, and sat down again by tho tiller. If 1 out the last drops of fresh water wo had left, 
had not been supported by a firm trust in The two women— poor sulfering creatures 1—• 
tho mercy of Providence, which had pro- were past drinking. Miss Ooleshaw shivered' 
served ns tliu.sfar, 1 am afraid I should have a little when 1 moistened her lips with the 
abandoned myself •at that trying timo%to water; and Mrs. Atherfield, when 1 did the 
downright iiopeless, speeeliless despair. same for her, drew her breath with a faint, 

It would not exjuess much to any hut sea- fluttering sigh, which was just enough to 
fiiring iciuhns if ]• mentioned the nninber of show that she was not dead yet. The Ca))tain 
leagufs oil' that I considered the ship to be. still lay as ho had lain ever sinco I got on .< 
1 sliall give a better idea of the terriiile dis- hoard tho boat. The others, both 2 >aasengcrs . 
tanee there was between us, when I say that and crew, m.auaged for the most j)art to ! 
no landsman’s eye could liavo made her out swallow their share of tlie water—the men 
at all, and that none of us sailors could have being just sullicieutly roused by it to get up on 
seen her but for the bright opening in their kuces, while tho raffonliglit lasted, and- 
tho sky, which made •oven a speck on Jook about wildly over the ocean for a chanco 
tho w.aters visible to a mariner’s exjie- of seeing tho sliip again. 'When the clouds 
rieneeil sight all that weary way olf. When gathered once more ; tliey crouched back in 
I have said this, I have .s:ud enough to their places with a lou^ groan of despair, 
lender it plain ts eyej*y man’s under- Hearing that, and dreading the effect of the 
standing that it was a sheer imiiossibility pitchy darkness (to say uotliiug of the fierce 
to make out what course the ship was wind and sea) on their sinking spirits, I re- 
steering, seeing that we iiad no chance of solved to combat their despondency, if it 
keeiiiug her in view at that closing time of were still possible to contend against it, by 
day for mbfe than another lialf-liour, at most, giving them something to do. First telling 
There she was, astern to leewiu’d of us ; and them that no man could say at what time of 
here wore we, driving for our lives before the the night the shijj (in case she was steering 
wind, with any means of kindling a light that our course) might forge aiiead of us, or how, 
we might have yiussesscd on leaving Qur shij> near she might be wlieu she passed, I recoioa- 
wetted through long ago—with no guns to mended^that all who had tho stren^h shonia 
fire as signals of distress in the dai'kiiess— join their voices at reguliu* intervals, and 
and willi no choice, if the wind shifted, but shout their loudest when the boat rose 
still toscutl ill any direction in which it might highest on the waves, on the ch-anee of that 
please to drive us. Supposing, even at the cry of distress being-Jaorneby-the wind within 
best, that tho shi}) Vas steering on our coarse, hearing of the watw on board the ship. It is' i 
and would overhaul ua in the night, what I unnecessary to say that I knew well how new . 1 
chance had we of making our position kuqwn I it was to an absolute Impossibility that this j 
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S^KECB^OE THE GOLDEN MAEY^ 



him down 3 I called out “ Down 
with him; and tie his arms and legs! '* 

Of the 'inen who could still move about, 
not one paid any attention to me. They were 
aU upon their knees again, looking out in the' 
strengthening moonlightfprasightof the ship. 

“ Quick, Golden Lucy!" screams Mr. ilarx, 
and creeps under the thwarts right forward 
into the bows of the boat “ Quick ! my 
darling, my |)eanty, ^uickl The gold is 
™ Jieavy, andpthe water rises fast! Comedown 

wbjrl our weak cries savagely [^d save me, Golden Lucy! Let all the rest 

of the world drown, and save me ! Me! me! 

! me!” 


<m oar pa|U could lead 
I i^ly proposed it because I 
m jmy resources to keep 
*'*-‘^-nt .fli^er of. spirit among the 
"uiyed my proposal with more 
i^inesaidian 1 had ventni'aa | 
state, to expect from them, 
h of midnight they resolutely 

■ lUmir, "voiipes with me, at intervals 
to,/ten minutes, whenever the 


t^e4 highest on the waves. The 



mouths almost before we could 
w^’atoem. , I, sitting astern in the boa^ 
ij'^ard them, as it seemed, for sQ*netbing 
|,.ah instant of time. Hut even tbat was 
$Ugh to make me creep all over—iSie 
‘ ,was so forlorn and fearful. Of rail 
.^.djpeadful sounds I had beard since 
v.|irst striking of the ship, that shrill 
\ of despair—lising on the wave-tops, one 
isnt ‘.whirled aw.ay, the next, into the black 
-was the most fi’ightful that entered 
rs, Tljere are limes, even now, when it 
, I to be ringing in thorn still. I 

Whether our lirst gleam of moonshine fell 
^hl Mr. Etirx, while lie was sleeping, 
|^V,a,uia helped to upset his weak brains alto- 
. jgetjher, is more than I can say. Bnt, for 
i «phie reason or other, before the clouds 
■ijjartod and let the li^ht down on us for the 
second time, ami winle we wore driving along 
awftilly through the blackest of tlie night, he 
stirred in his place, and begiiu rambling 
' and raving again more vobeinently than ever. 
To hear him now—that is to say, as well as I 
could hear him for the wind—ho was still 
down in his gold-mine; bnt was laden so 
heavy with his precious metal that ho could 
X not get out, and was in mortal peril of being 
droned by the water rising in the bottom of 
the'sliaft. _ So far, his niauiulering attracted 
my attention disagreeably, and did no more. 
But when he began—if I may say so—to 
take the name of live dear little dea((child in 
vain, and to mix her up with JiimseJf and 
his miserly greed of gain, I got angry, amf 
called to the men forward i.o give him a 
shake and make him held his tongue. 
Whether any of them obeyed or not, I don’t 
know—Mr. llarx went on raving louder than 
ever. The shrill wind was now hardly more 
^rill tkau he. He swore he saw the white 
frock of uur poor little lost pet fluttei'ing in 
tire ^ylight, at the top of the mine, and 
ho screamed out to her in a great fright 
that the gold was heavy, and the water 
rising fas^ and that she must come down 
quick as lightning if she ine.int to be in time 
.. to help him, I called again angrily to the 
mtn to silence him ; and just as 1 did so, the 
dondS began to part for the second time, and 



and 
on his 

Knees in the bottont'Pf the boat, and wave a 
rugged old handkerchief up at the moon. 


me 

' He shouted these last words out at the 
top of his cracked, croaking voice, and 
got on his feet, as I conjectured (for the 
coat we had spread for a sail now hid 
him from mo) in the bows of the boat. Not 
one of the crew so much as looked round 
at him, so eagerly were their eyes seeking 
for the ship. The man sitting by me 

was sunk in a deep sleep. If 1 Lad left 

the helm for a moment in that wind and 

sea, it would have been the death of 

every soul of ua, I shouted desperately to 
the raving wretch to sit down. A screech 
that seemed to cut the very wind in two 
answered me. A huge wave tossed the boat’s 
liead up wihlly at the same moment. I 
looked aside to leeward as the wash of the 
great roller swejit by us, gleaming of a lurid, 
bluish white in tlio moonbeams; I looked 
and saw, in one second of time, the face of 
Mr. li.-irx rush past on the wave, with tlie 
fo.T,m seething in his hair and the moon 
shilling in his eyes. Belore I could*draw my 
breatii he was a hundred j’ards astern of us, 
and the night and the sea had swallowed him 
up and had hid liis secret, vvliich he had kei>t 
all the voyage, from our mortal curiosity, for 
ever. 

“ He’s gone ! he’s drowned! ” I shouted to 
the men forwari^. 

None of them took any notice; none of 
them left oflSJooking out over the ocean for 
a sight of the ship. Nothing that I could 
say on the subject of oxr situation at that 
fearful time can, in my opinion, give such an 
idea of the cxtreqiity and tlie frightfuliiess of 
it, as the relation of thlk<-one fact. I leave it 
to speak by itself the sad and shocking trntli, 
and pass on gladly to the tcllin^of what bap- 
pcuod next, at a later hour of the night. 

After tlie clouds had shut out the moon 
again, the wind dropped a little and shifted 
point or two, so as to shape our course 
nearer to the eastward. How the hours 
passed after that, till the dawn came, is more 
than I can tell. The nearer the time of day¬ 
light approached the more comjilctely every¬ 
thing seemed, to drop out of my miuci, except 
the one thought of whei’e the ship wo had 
seen in the evening might ho, when wo looked 
for her with the morning light. 

It came at last—that grey, quiet light 
which was to end all our uncertainty; which 






was to show US if we were saved, to warn 
us if we were to prepare for death. With 
the first streak in the east, every one of the 
boat’s company, except the sleeping and the 
senseless, roused up and looked ont in breath '^ 
less silence upon the sea. Slowly and slowly 
the daylight strengthened, and the darkness 
rolled off farther and farther before it over I 
the face of the waters. The ^st pale flush I 
of the sun flew tremblipe al(fog'Jthe paths of, 
light broken through the'grey ^stes of the 
eastern clouds. VVe could look clearly—w 
could see far; and there, ahead of ns— 
merciful, bountiful providence of God!—there' 
was the ship! • ^ \ 

I have honestly owned the truth, and con¬ 
fessed to the human infirmity under suffering 
of myself, ray passengers, and my crew. I 
have earned, therefore, as I would fain hope, 
the right to record it to the credit of all, that 
the men, the moment they set eyes on the 
ship, poured out their whole hearts in hum¬ 
ble thanksgiving to the Divine hlercy which 
had saved them from the very jaws of death. 
They did not wait for me to bid them do this; 
they did it of their own accord, in their own 
language, fervently, earnestly, with one will 
and one heart. 

We had hardly made the ship ont^—a fine 
brigantine, hoisting English colours—^before 
we observed that her ci-ew suddenly hove hec 
np in the wind. At first we were at a loss 
to understand this ; but as we drew nearer, 
wo discovered that she was getting the Surf- 
boat (which bad kept ahead of us all through 
the nigh*) alongside of her, under the'lee 
bow. My men tried to cheer when they saw 
their companions in safety, but tlieir weak 
cries died away in,H,eara and sobbing. 

In another h:df hour we, too, were along¬ 
side of the brigantine. 

From this point, I recollect nothing very 
distinctly. I remeraber faintly many loud 
voices and eager faces;—1 remember fresh 
strong willing fellows, with a colojjr in their 
checks, and a smartness in their movements 
that seemed quite preteriiat.urat to me at that 
time, hanging over us in the rigging of the 
brigantine, and droj^xiig down from her sides 
into our boat;—I muember trying with my 
feeble bands to help them in the difficult an^ 
perilous task of getting the two poor women 
and the Captain on board ;—1 remember one 
dark hairy giant of a man swearing that it 
was enough to break his heart, and catching 
me in his arms like a child—and from tiiat 
momeut I remember nothing more with the 
slightest certainty for over a week of time. 

When I came to my own senses again, 
in my cot on board the brigantine my first 
iuquiiies were naturally for my fellow-suf-. 
ferers. Two—a passenger in the Long-boat, 
and one of the crew of the Surf-boat— 
liad sunk in spite of all the care that could 
be taken of them., The rest were likely, with 
time and attention, to recover. Of tlose 


who have neen partieulwy 
this narrative, Mre. Atiterneld 
nras of n^ying the eoo&eet 
who had field out longer 8gaii»t 
wlls now the slower to pwover. •, 
savender, though slowly iaencfiiig, wal'ehQl. 
not able to speak or to move 
\Kihout help. The sacrifices for ue all wh^;- '; 
this good man bad so nobly niuiergH^li^V 
only in the boat, but before that, wlbas lii^V 
had deprived himself of hls-natarSl 
the dark nights that preceded the wraelfc!’i^.:.' 
'Uie Golden Mary, bad sadly undmriuinedlui. ’ 
naturfd strength of constitution. He, thft' 
heartiAt of all, when we sailed from Eu^an^' . 
was now, through his unwearying devoUcet 
to his duty and to ns, the last to recover, tto^ 
longest to linger between life and death. 

My next questions (when they helped me OH' ; 
deck to get my first blessed breath of 
air) related to the vessel that had saved 
i She was bound to the Columbia river—a ^ 

' way to the northward ofthe port for yrhieh 
bad sailed in the Golden Mary, ^^ost pr^fi-,- ' 
dcntially for ns, shoi'tly after wo had lost si^ht 
of the brigantine in the shades of the eveniUft, 
she had been caught in a sqnal^ and had 
sprung her foretopinast badly. This accident 
had obliged them to lay-to for some hours, . 
while they did their best to secure tbe spai^ ' 
and had warned them, when they continuad 
on their eourae, to keep the ship uudw ' 
sail through the night. But for this eirema-' 
stance we must, in all human probabfHty, 
have been too far astern when the morniag 
dawned, to have had the slightest chuioe 
of lieiug discovered. ' , 

Excejiting always some of the stoutest of ■ 
our ineu. the next of the Long-boat’s company 
who was helped on deck was Mrs. Atherfield. ' 
Poor soul! when slie and I first looked at 
each other, I could see that her heart went 
back to the early days of our voyage, when 
the Golden Lucy and h to h*'’® 
g<ime o^hide-aiid-seek ruunfi the mast. Sie 
squeezed my hand as hard as she could with 
her wasted trembling fingers, and looked up 
piteously in my face, as if she would like to 
speak to little Lucy’s pliiyfellow, but (fored 
not trust herself—then turned away quickly 
and laid her head against the bulwai’k, and 
looked out upon the desolate sea that was 
nothing to her now but her darling’s grave. 

I was better pleased when I saw her later in 
the day, sitting by Captain Lavender’s cot;' 
for she seemed to take comfort in nursing 
him. Miss Coleshaw soon hfterwMds got 
strong enough to relieve her at this duty; 
and, between them, they did the Captain such 
a world of good, both in body and spirit, that 
he also got strong enough before long to come 
on deck, and to thank me, in his old generous 
self-forgetful way, for Laving done my duty-— 
the duty wliich 1 had learnt how to do by his 
example. 

Hearing what our destination had Men 
when we sailed &om England, the captmn of 
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.0 had .|jfea4e* UB vith the ' Nothihg of any moment ocomred on the 
; # 08 ^^nreznii^ng «!ktte;qi1^0B and kindnee^ Toyajge b^. The Captiuu and 1 got ashore 
’ . been Wmwlie^ded in' his effca:^ mt Qraveaend safe and hearty, and xreut up 

* jaood itibe^pei^le under hia to London as fast as the train could caiTy us, 

' bdl^l^Kwil^^uteered hufficiehtly^^ to report the calamity that had occurred to 
^ .ebn%^ ape* k the fiifc the owners of the Golden Mary. When that 

/ €!bl^*hh^^<WWlSng-^^^ sailing in the di- duty had been performed, Captain Eavender 
v,*a<!tion,iif We were luck 3 ftn went back to his own house at Poplar, 

■ :tV>iBiiSXig Witii '6ne "of these sooner than we and I travellpd to the West of England 
i' "iibspeotM* Three days after parting from the to report myself, to my old father and 


tWTOg passetigers and crew of the Golden^ Hero I might well end all these pages of 
. toiichcd the finn ground once more, olS^writing j but I cannot refrain from adding a 

ii' -tW shore? of California. . - *jfew more sentences, to tell the reader what 

were hardly collected here bffore we j ISam sure he will-be glad to hear. In the 
w«t«' obliged to separate again. Capt^'n . summer-time of“'thi8 present year eighteen 
Bmreader, though he was hardly yet in good hundred and fifty-six, I happened to be at 
j^afmliiig trim, accompanied Mrs. Atherfllld New York, and having spare time on my 
mb^,4p8ee her safe under Iter husband’s hands, and spare cash in my pocket, I walked 
;• ^dS^titibm Miss Coleshaw went with them, into one of the biggest and grandest of their 
wiih Mrs. Atherfield for a little while Ordinaries there, to have my dinner. I h.ad 
f“,^ifejr*„sbe attempted to proceed with any hardly sat down at table, before who should 
H*=':BS^^Wira of her own which had brought her I see opposite but Mrs. Atherfield, as bright- 
of the world. The rest of us, eyed and pretty as ever, with a gentleman on 
who wmti left behind with nothing particular her right hand, and on her left—another 
teSihS until the Captain’s return, followed the j Golden Lucy ! Her hair was a shade or two 
;|)||ife«njger8 to tho gold diggings. Some few i darker than the hair of my poor little pet of 
had enough of the life there in a very nast sad times ; but in all other respects the 
itime. The rest seemed bitten by old living child reminded me so stroncrlv of the 


Earx's mania for gold, and insisted on dead, that I quite started at the first sight of 
^htumplng behind when Eames and I proposed her. I could not tell, if I was to try, how 
going b$<!k to the port. We two, and five of lia)'py we were after dinner, or how much we 
'Oim steadiest seamen, were all the officers and Jmd to miy to each otlier. ] was introduced 
crew left to meet the Captaiu on his return to Mrs. Atherfield’s husband,a^d heard from 
from the inland country. him, among other tilings, that Miss Cole.shaw 

" , He reported that he had loft Mrs. Ather- j was inarried ■ to her fid swectlisart, wlio« 
fiel4 and Miss Coleshaw safe and comfovtaVlc had fallen into misfortunes and errors, and 
under Mr. Atherfield’s care. They sent aifec-' whom she was determined to set right by 
tionats messages to all of ns, and especially ; giving liim the great chatt.'e in life of getting 
.p»?md to say) tome. After hcmiiig i a good, wife. They were settled in America, 
’w^.goqd news, there seemed nothing bettei-1 like Mr. and Mrs. Atherfield—there Last and 
fay do than to ship on board the first vessel' the child being on their way, when I met 
honud for England. There were plenty in ! llicra, to visit a friend living in tlio northern- 
■port, ready to^ sail,and only waiting for the most part of the States. 
ititen belonging to them who had d^erted to With the relation of this circumstance, and 
tho gold-diggings. We were all snapped up with mj^ persona? testimony to the good 
eagOrly, aud offered any rate we chose to set health and spirits of C^taiu Eavender the 
bn our services, the moment, we made known last time I saw him, encS all that I have to 
our readiness to ship for England—all, I say in connection with tho subject of the 
•ought to have said^ except Captain Eavender, Wreck of the Golden^Mary, and the Oieat 
iwho went along with us in the capacity of Deliverance of her PeoiSe at Sea. 

' jttssenger only. 

* 


THK END OF TITE CnHISTMAS HUMDEE FOE 1806 . 


The. First- ITooUy Namher of the Next Volume of HOUSEHOLT) WORDS, to be Published on 
, Saterdiiy, ^e Third of Ja-duai'r, Eijthteen Hundred and Fifty-seven, wUl coutaiu the Commeneement of 
if, ■ ■ A NEW STORY, ^ BY WILKIE COLLINS, called 

THj:^i>¥:AD SECRET; 

WMoli will he eontijniied frohi week to weok until completed. 
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